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HEARINGS  BEFORE  THE  POSTAL  (XIMMISSION.  (^OMPOSED  OF  SENATORS 
BOIES  PENROSE,  THOMAS  H.  CARTER.  AND  ALEXANDER  S.  CLAY,  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES  JESSE  OVERSTREET,  JOHN  J.GARDNER,  AND  JOHN 
A.  MOON.  AUTHORIZED  BY  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  APPROVED  JUNE  2G, 
19IIG,T0  MAKE  INQUIRY  REGARDING  SECOND-CLASS  MAIL  MATTER. 


New  York,  October  1,  1906. 

The  Commission  met  at  the  Holland  House  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 

Present:  Senator  Penrose  (chairman),  Senator  Carter,  Represen- 
tative Overstreet  (vice-chairman),  Representative  Moon.  Mr.  Henry 
H.  Glassie,  secretary. 

The  Chairman.  Pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  last  ex- 
ecutive session  of  the  Commission  in  Washington,  the  Commission 
convenes  here  at  12  o'clock,  October  1,  for  the  purpose  of  having 
public  hearing. 

The  secretary  of  the  Commission,  Mr.  Glassie,  will  read  the  para- 
giaph  in  the  act  of  Congress  under  which  the  Commission  operates. 

The  Secretary.  The  act  by  virtue  of  which  the  Commission 
operates  is  as  follows : 

That  there  shall  be  appointed  a  joint  commission  of  Congress,  consisting  of 
tliree  Senators,  appointed  by  the  President  of  tlie  Senate,  and  three  Members  ot 
tile  House  of  Representatives,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
wlioge  duty  it  shall  be  to  investigate,  consider,  and  report,  by  bill  or  otherwise, 
to  Congress  its  findings  and  recommendations  in  regard  to  the  second  class  of 
mail  matter.  The  said  joint  commission  shall  have  power  to  employ  clerks 
and  stenographers,  administer  oaths,  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and  do  all 
things  nerressary  for  the  carrying  out  of  its  objects. 

The  Chairman.  The  secretary  of  the  Commission  will  state  what 
his  plan  of  the  hearing  is  for  to-day. 

The  Secretary.  The  plan  for  to-day  is  the  hearing  accorded  the 
Hon.  Edwin  C.  Madden,  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  who 
will  present  to  the  Commission  remarks  upon  the  operation  of  the 
existmg  second-class  statutes  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their 
administration.  Xo.  other  business  has  been  set  down,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  would  state  that  all  of  the  gentlemen 
pr^nt  to-day  should  leave  with  the  secretary  of  the  Commission 
their  names  and  addresses,  so  that  their  appearance  may  be  entered 
in  the  stenographer's  notes.    Mr.  Madden  will  proceed. 

Senator  Carter.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  Mr.  Madden  proceeds  I 
think  it  would  probabl^y  be  advisable  to  have  an  understanding  as  to 
whether  interruptions  in  the  way  of  questions  and  cross-examination 
should  be  permitted  or  encouraged  while  the  statement  is  being  made. 
1  venture  the  opinion  personally  that  the  work  of  the  investigation 
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would  progress  more  rapidly  if  each  individual  having  a  statement 
to  make  is  permitted  to  make  the  statement  without  interruption,  the 
questioning  to  follow  the  completion  of  the  statement,  if  any  ques- 
tions or  interrogatories  are  to  be  put.  In  order  to  bring  the  matter 
before  the  Commission  and  have  a  disposition  made  of  it  at  this  time, 
I  move  that  the  person  invited  to  make  a  statement  be  allowed  to  make 
that  statement  complete  without  any  interruption. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  objection,  that  will  be  the  sense  of 
the  Commission.  If  there  is  present  the  representative  of  a  periodical 
who  desires  to  make  any  request  or  statement  before  we  proceed  to 
hear  Mr.  Madden,  the  Commission  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  him. 

You  may  as  well  proceed,  Mr.  Madden. 

STATEMENT    OF    EDWIN    C.    MADDEN,    THIBD    ASSISTANT    POST- 

MASTEB-GENEPAL. 

Mr.  Madden.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Postal  Commis- 
sion: Under  date  of  July  7  last  you  notified  Postmaster-General  Cor- 
telyou  of  the  action  of  Congress  creating  this  Cominission  and  of  its 
object  and  purpose,  namely,  to  investigate,  consider,  and  report  upon 
the  whole  subject  of  second-class  mail  matter,  and  you  asked  his 
cooperation  in  your  work.  His  assurance  thereof  was  promptly 
given.  Your  Commission  then  notified  him  of  the  line  of  inquiry  and 
plan  of  procedure,  and  you  asked  that  the  Post-Office  Department 
send  a  representative  to  your  first  meeting  here  to  present  its  case 
against  existing  statute^s.  The  Postmaster-General  requested  me  as 
Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  to  appear  in  response  to  that 
notice,  and  to  present  the  case  and  otherwise  represent  the  Depart- 
ment.    That  is  my  duty  here. 

The  subject  this  honorable  Commission  has  to  deal  with  is  one  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  postal  service.  An  understanding  of 
the  laws  and  of  the  result  or  effect  of  their  operation  sinc€  their  pas- 
sage can  not  Ik?  gained  wdthout  more  or  less  elaboration.  My  pur- 
pose is  to  place  the  whole  subject  before  you  in  the  briefest  possible 
statement,  yet  in  a  way  so  comprehensive  that  he  who  desires  to 
understand  can  not  fail  if  he  follows  the  story. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to.  argue  as  to  policy  or  to  discuss  anv  of  the 
numerous  theories  concerning  the  subject.  I  shall  make  a  plain  un- 
varnished statement  of  the  present  situation  and  nothing  more.  It 
will  be  to  the  point  and  as  brief  as  may  be  consistent  wnth  the  impor- 
tance of  the  matter  to  be  presented.  The  Department  will  content 
itself  with  showing  that  the  law^s  are  defective,  and  wherein  they  are 
so,  and  their  eflFect  upon  the  service.  This  Cominission  and  Congress 
can  determine  the  questions  of  policy.  Should  it  be  your  judgment, 
or  that  of  Congress,  that,  notwithstanding  the  conditions,  the  Depart- 
ment should  proceed  to  execute  the  laws  as  best  it  can,  that  course 
will  be  followed.  But  a  solution  of  this  great  postal  problem,  which 
now  so  vexes  the  publishei's,  the  service,  and  the  Administration,  and 
is  the  cause  of  such  tremendous  wrongs,  is  hoped  for. 

The  active  cooperation  of  all  citizens  interested  in  the  improvement 
of  the  postal  service  and  in  the  proper  and  economical  administra- 
tion of  the  functions  of  the  Government  is  expected.  P^specially  are 
the  publishers  of  bona  fide  newspapers  and  periodicals  looked  to  for 
assistance  in  getting  the  matter   properly   before  you.     They   are 
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Wtally  concerned,  and  full  weight  should  be  given  to  their  representa- 
tions, for  the  publishing  industi-y  is  one  of  the  greatest. 

If  my  information  be  correct,  these  publishers  will  appear  before 
you  in  the  same  spirit  and  with  the  same  purpose  that  the  Depart- 
ment appears — that  is,  to  endeavor  to  rid  tlie  statute  books  of  laws 
which  are  practically  inoi^erative  and  substantially  nonenf orceable ; 
laws  which  require  experts  to  pass  upon  their  technical  distinctions, 
and  the  administration  of  which  may  vary  with  the  degree  of  zeal, 
or  the  lack  of  it,  in  each  new  executor;  laws  which,  though  having  a 
public  purpose,  are  easily  corrupted  to  private  advantage;  laws  which, 
if  onr  estimates  are  true  or  even  approximately  true,  lose  annually  to 
the  Government  through  their  abuses  alone  enough  money  to  maintain 
the  entire  Executive  establishment — the  Presidency  and  all  Depart- 
ments in  the  city  of  Washington — laws  which,  to  be  properly  en- 
forced, requii-e  an  irritating  and  humiliating  surveillance,  scrutiny, 
and  espionage  of  every  publisher's  private  business. 

What  is  wanted  is  a  statute  tree  from  these  conditions  and  these 
difficulties:  a  statute  which  will  leave  as  little  as  possible,  and,  if 
practicable,  nothing  to  executive  discretion;  a  statute  which  can  be 
enforced;  a  statute  the  terms  of  which  are  so  plain  that  any  man 
may  read  and  know  for  himself  his  rights  and  his  limits,  if  any, 
thereunder;  above  all  a  statute  which  will  require  no  inquiry  into 
private  affairs  in  order  to  fix  postage  rates  on  the  matter  to  l)e 
transported  and  delivered;  a  statute  which  will  deal  only  with  the 
practical  questions  of  transportation  and  delivery  of  the  physical 
thing  itself;  a  statute  which  will  not  permit  private  interests  to  rob 
the  (jovernmeiit  in  the  name  of  public  benevolence. 

A  railroad  company  arranges  its  tariff  at  so  much  per  pound, 
according  to  the  class  of  freight  it  is  to  carry.  There  is  one  rate 
for  coal,  another  for  flour,  another  for  hay,  and  another  f6r  iron. 
It  makes  no  difference  what  the  coal,  flour,  hay,  or  iron  may  have 
cost  the  shipper,  or  whether  he  sells  it  at  a  profit  or  at  a  loss,  or 
whether  he  gives  it  away,  or  whether  he  is  giving  part  of  it  away  and 
selling  another  part,  or  whether  the  part  he  is  givmg  away  is  greater 
than  the  part  he  is  selling,  or  whether  the  party  to  whom  it  is  shipped 
has  ordered  it.  All  such  things  are  the  business  of  the  shipper.  The 
question  for  the  railroad  is  simply  that  of  a  charge  for  service  for  the 
class  of  matter  offered  for  shipment. 

There  is  no  sound  reason  why  the  different  classes  of  nuitter  and 
the  different  rates  charged  for  their  carriage  in  the  mails  should  not 
be  determined  on  te^ts  as  simple  as  those  which  characterize  the  rail- 
road and  the  express  service.  If  such  an  ideal  condition  for  the 
postal  service  can  not  be  secured,  the  next  best  thing  is  desired.  The 
statute  should  be  a  workable  one;  one  that  the  publisher,  the  post- 
master, and  the  Department  may  read,  one  in  one  place  and  one  in 
another  place,  and  yet  have  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  tlie  right  it 
confers  and  its  limitations. 

The  present  laws  are  so  impracticable  of  correct  administration, 
and  any  attempt  at  an  execution  of  them  was  attended  by  such  per- 
^^nal  hazard  to  the  executive,  that  for  years  it  seems  as  though  no 
effort  at  all  was  made  to  enforce  them.  It  is  only  of  late  that  an 
actual  administration  has  been  undertaken,  and  that  administration 
does  not  pretend  to  go  to  the  limits  of  a  thorough  and  exact  enforce- 
ment.   It  is  of  necessity  only  partial. 
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The  case  would  be  inaclequately  presented  if  I  omitted  a  brief 
summary  or  resume  of  what  has  been  said  and  what  has  been  done  in 
the  past  by  the  Department  to  secure  a  change  in  these  laws  and  to 
correct  in  some  degree  the  w  rongs  that  existed  under  them. 

RESUME  OF   FIFTEEN    YEARS'   EFFORTS  TO  SECURE   LEGISLATIVE   REIXJRM. 

In  the  report  of  Postmaster-General  Wanamaker  of  1889  the  first 
formal  official  declaration  of  the  head  of  the  Department  concerning 
the  defects  of  the  laws  governing  second-cla&s  mail  matter" was  made. 
The  low  rate  of  postage  and  free  privilege  for  second-class  matter 
were  dwelt  upon.  It  was  pointed  out  then  that  to  get  the  benefit 
of  the  cheaper  rate  of  postage  a  fertility  of  expedients  had  been 
developed  to  evade  the  law  tor  third-class  mail  matter  and  secure 
the  benefit  of  the  second-class  privilege.  Success  attended  those 
expedients. 

The  effect,  he  s^iid,  was  not  only  hurtful  to  the  postal  interests,  but 
opposed  to  legitimate  journalism.  The  principal  evils  then  calling 
for  remedy  were  regarded  as  the  books  masquerading  under  the  sem- 
blance of  periodical  publications — having  made  some  pretense  of 
complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  as  to  being  issued 
periodically  from  a  known  office  of  publication;  being  formed  of 
printed  paper  sheets;  not  bound  in  cloth,  leather,  or  other  substan- 
tial binding;  being  originated  and  published  for  the  dissemination 
of  information  of  a  public  nature,  or  in  the  interests  of  literature, 
science,  art,  or  some  special  industry;  having  a  legitimate  list  of 
subscribers,  and  not  being  designed  primarily  for  advertising  pur- 
poses, or  for  free  circulation,  or  for  circulation  at  nominal  rates, 
they  were  admitted  to  the  second  class. 

In  that  report  the  Postmaster-General  gave  this  illustration  of  how 
the  legal  rate  of  postage  on  books  was  evaded.  He  explained  that  a 
publisher  in  Boston  might  make  an  application  for  admission  to  the 
mails  as  second-class  matter  for  what  he  termed  a  ''library;"  that 
it  would  be  claimed  to  be  issued  quarterly:  that  it  would  be  devoted 
to  the  science  of  law;  that  there  would  be  a  subscription  price;  that 
it  would  have  a  list  of  subscribers;  that  it  would  be  numbered  consec- 
utively ;  that  it  w'ould  be  issued  from  a  known  office  of  publication, 
and  upon  this  showing  the  so-called  library,  which  in  truth  it  was, 
was  admitted  to  the  second  class  as  a  periodical  publication.  With 
one  example  of  this  kind  a  multitude  of  libraries  followed  under 
various  titles,  and  they  included  books  upon  every  conceivable  subject 
to  which  books  are  devoted.  Nothing  was  required  from  the  publisher 
beyond  a  mere  statement.  He  w^as  allowed  to  construe  his  "'  librar^'^  " 
as  meeting  all  the  conditions  imposed  by  law,  and  that  required  only 
a  little  elasticity  of  conscience.  Once  in — once  by  the  gate— thV 
publisher,  it  was  said,  suited  his  own  convenience  as  to  frequency  of 
issue. 

It  was  then  said  that  this  practice  had  been  in  existence  some  ten 
years,  beginning  with  a  few  of  such  publications  and  increasing  year 
by  year  until  the  number  was  very  considerable,  which  had  availed 
themselves  of  what  was  then  termed  the  looseness  of  the  law  and  its 
very  liberal  interpretation  by  the  De))artment.  The  Postmaster- 
General  said  that ''  an  astounding  aggregation  of  books  "were  annually 
sent  through  the  mails  as  second-class  matter;  first,  from  publishing 
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houses  to  news  dealers  throughout  the  country,  and  again  by  them  to 
their  patrons.  He  was  well  satisfied  that  it  was  a  gross  abuse.  The 
law,  he  said,  beyond  all  question  never  could  have  been  intended  to 
admit  to  the  mails  at  the  cent-a-pound  rate  The  Adventures  of  Claude 
Duval,  with  paper  covers,  merely  because  it  purported  to  be  a 
number  of  some  pretended  periodical,  while  at  the  same  time  Butler's 
Analogy  or  Webster's  Spelling  Book  were  chargeable  with  postage 
at  eight  times  the  rate  because  bound  in  cloth  and  issued  without 
alleged  connection  with  other  books;  but  as  time  went  on  the  very 
books  described  as  not  being  issued  as  periodicals  came  to  be  so 
issued. 

Postmaster-General  Wanamaker  also  pointed  out  the  unfair  dis- 
crimination against  publishers  whose  conscience  did  not  allow  the 
issuing  of  single  works  at  stated  periods,  or  whose  conscience  or  good 
taste,  or  whatever  it  was,  did  not  permit  them  to  resort  to  this  prac- 
tice to  benefit  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  Government.  He 
said  that  if  he  were  asked  why  he  allowed  this  illegal  practice  to  con- 
tinue and  even  to  increase,  that  his  answer  would  [ye  that  the  length 
of  time  it  had  lasted  gave  some  claim  to  recognition,  and  that  the 
great  number  of  additions  to  it  officially  before  his  entrance  into 
office  prevented  the  exclusion  of  new  claimants  without  manifest  un- 
fairness.    However,  he  asked  Congress  to  provide  a  remedy. 

In  that  same  report  the  Postmaster-General  called  attention  to  the 
abuse  of  the  sample-copy  privilege.  He  said  there  was  no  limit  fixed 
to  the  number  which  might  be  sent,  and  it  often  happened  that  the 
mails  were  burdened  with  vast  numbers  of  alleged  samples  of  publi- 
cations which  by  technical  compliance  with  the  requirements  had 
been  admitted  to  the  second  class  of  mail  matter,  but  which  in  reality 
were  mere  advertising  mediums  issued  on  scant}^  subscription  lists. 
Even  these  subscription  lists  had  been  encouraged  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, made  up  by  offers  of  premiums  of  not  less  value  than  the 
price  of  subscription.  It  was  not  unusual,  he  said,  that  the  number 
of  samples  exceeded  many  times  the  number  sent  to  alleged  sub- 
scribers. Instances  had  come  to  knowledge  where  publishers  had 
secured  advertisements  upon  the  guarantee  to  mail  extra -large  edi- 
tions of  samples.  He  thought  it  would  be  proper  to  restrict  the  num- 
ber of  samples  to  a  fair  proportion  of  the  actual  subscription  list,  but 
somehow  (a  matter  which  he  did  not  explain)  no  limit  was  fixed. 

In  the  same  report  attention  was  called  to  the  gross  and  unwar- 
ranted abuse  of  returning  dead  matter  to  the  publisher.  The  law 
itself  did  not  permit  a  publisher  to  have  copies  returned  at  less  than  a 
cent  for  each  4  ounces;  but  if  the  return  copies  were  mailed  by  one 
news  agent  and  addressed  to  another,  which  might  be  located  next 
door  to  the  office  of  publication,  the  rate  of  1  cent  a  pound  was 
secured,  and  even  this,  he  said,  had  the  high  sanction  as  to  its  legality 
of  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  for  the  Post-Office  Department. 
Evidently  Postmaster-General  Wanamaker  had  his  doubts  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  Aasistant  Attorney-General's  opinion.     He  said: 

''  I  am  not  prepared  to  question  the  legal  correctness  of  this  deci- 
sion, especially  as  it  has  received  the  approval  of  my  two  immediate 
predecessors,  both  of  them  distinguished  lawyers,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  such  a  discrimination,  being  unjust  in  principle,  was 
never  intended  by  Congress,  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  permitted  to  exist."    He  reconunended  that  Congress  enact  a 
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provision  which  would  require  the  rate  of  1  cent  for  each  4  ounces 
or  fraction  on  all  return  matter.    Congress  did  not  act. 

Again,  in  1892,  Postmaster-Gteneral  Wanamaker  called  attention  to 
the  abuses  of  the  second  class  of  mail  matter,  and  dwelt  especially 
upon  the  book  abuse.  He  gave  an  illustration  of  the  flagrancy  and 
brazenness  which  then  characterized  that  abuse,  which,  he  said,  was  "  a 
practice  of  so  long  standing  that  it  has  crystallized  into  law,  allowing 
to  paper-covered  books  which  are  simply  numbered  and  dated  and 
designated  as  periodicals,  though  in  reality  not  so,  the  privileges  of 
genuine  periodicals."  He  stated  that  the  interests  of  legitimate  peri- 
odicals demanded  the  discontinuance  of  this  abuse.  In  the  same 
report  the  sample-copy  abuse  was  dwelt  upon.     He  said  : 

Publishers  persistently  claim  tbnt  they  have  the  right  to  regard  as  subscribers 
persons  indicated  by  advertisers  in  the  paper ;  that  they  have  the  right  to  send 
out  unlimited  numbers  of  sample  copies ;  that  what  they  choose  to  designate  as 
exchanges,  complimentary  copies,  copies  given  as  premiums  to  purchasers  of 
their  wares,  copies  sent  to  persons  advertising  the  general  business  of  the  firm 
and  otherwise  must  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  subscriptions. 

The  Postmaster-General  then  pointed  out  that — 

If  these  claims  were  allowed,  then  the  main  barrier  erected  by  the  statute 
against  the  admission  of  pure  advertising  sheets,  or,  in  other  words,  "  house 
organs,"  would  be  broken  down,  and  the  generous  policy  of  Congress,  which 
has  always  been  to  favor  dissemination  of  current  news  and  other  desirable 
and  beneficial  intelligence  among  the  people  by  granting  a  very  low  and  unre- 
munerative  rate  of  iK)stage  to  genuine  newspapers  and  periodicals,  would  be 
practically  defeated. 

The  law — 

He  said — 

can  not  be  so  construed  as  to  permit  such  an  abuse — an  abuse  that,  while 
operating  to  load  down  the  mails  with  immense  masses  of  stuff  of  insufficient 
value  to  command  cash-paying  subscribers  to  any  extent,  would  be  a  wrong  to 
every  business  Institution  which  issues  its  advertising  circulars  and  other  mat- 
ter in  an  undisguised  maimer  and  therefore  pays  the  lawful  rate  of  postage  on 
them. 

He  said  further  that^ — 

It  would  also  be  an  intolerable  evasion  of  the  rights  of  all  bona  fide  news- 
papers and  perio<licals  in  the  United  States,  which,  while  at  great  expense 
giving  to  the  public  news  and  literature  and  intelligence  of  Importance  and 
value  on  every  conceivable  subject,  yet  depend  on  paying  lists  of  subscribers 
and  on  advertising  none  the  ICvSS  for  their  support. 

And  these  practices,  he  said,  were  practically  doing  away  with  the 
distinctions  between  second  and  third  class  matter.  He  found  the 
law  was  not  specific  enough  in  the  matter  of  publications  designed  for 
advertising  purposes. 

Two  years  later  (1894)  attention  was  again  called  by  Postmaster- 
General  Bissell  to  this  great  scandal  upon  the  postal  service.  It  was 
stated  that  the  increase  of  matter  of  the  second  class  was  dispropor- 
tionately great  and  that  it  was  not  due  to  the  healthjr  growth  of 
genuine  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  that  a  conviction  had  been 
reached  that  the  statutes  were  defective  and  that  the  abuses  were 
growing  all  the  time  and  some  remedy  was  needed.  Figures  were 
given  to  support  the  conviction.  The  Postmaster-General  then  urged 
the  withdrawal  of  tlie  low  postage  rates  from  the  large  class  of  pre- 
tended periodicals,  without  which,  he  said,  he  was  hopeless  of  ever 
seeing  the  financial  conditions  of  the  Department  properly  estab- 
lished. 
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He  dwelt  upon  the  so-called  book  abuse  and  asked  why  they  should 
l)e  jjermitted  to  enjoy  second-class  privileges.  He  gave  his  own 
answer  to  the  effect  that  years  previous,  in  the  case  of  a  question- 
able publication  having  some  of  the  features  of  a  periodical,  the 
Attorney-General  of  tiie  United  States  gave  an  opinion  which 
opened  the  doors  to  the  admission  of  other  publications  still  more 
questionable,  until  little  by  little  precedents  were  established  under 
which  the  entire  class  under  consideration  was  let  in.  He  stated 
an:ain  that  this  abuse  was  a  wrong  to  the  Government,  a  wrong  to 
the  publishers  of  legitimate  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  a  wrong 
to  tlie  publishers  of  other  books ;  and  he  said,  "  a  sort  of  debase- 
ment 01  the  nation's  literature."  In  that  report  the  Postmaster- 
(leneral  dealt  also  with  the  house-organ  and  sami^le-copy  abuses. 

In  the  report  for  1896  the  subject  was  taken  up  by  Postmaster- 
(leneral  Wilson.  He  pointed  out  that  for  veal's  the  attention  of  Con- 
^ss  and  of  the  people  had  been  called  to  the  gross  and  growing 
abuses  of  this  privilege,  and  that  legislation  had  been  asked  to  protect 
the  postal  service  from  the  waste  of  its  revenues  and  to  protect  the 
taxpayers  from  the  burden  imposed  on  them.  The  efforts  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  abuse,  however,  had  parried  all  appeals  and  the  mass  of 
proof  sustaining  them.  He  said  it  was  disheartening  for  the  respon- 
sibh*  head  of  a  department  to  see  the  waste  of  its  earnings  with  its 
re-nlting  impairment  of  the  efficiency  of  the  postal  service  and  disrup- 
tion of  the  rruits  of  good  management  and  of  careful  economy. 

He  said  further  that  but  for  the  hope  that  Congress  would  take  the 
matter  in  hand  he  should  have  taken  the  responsibility  to  modify 
and  reverse  the  successive  rulings  through  which  this  inroad  had  been 
effected,  and  to  exclude  from  the  benefit  of  the  second-class  rates 
publications  not  within  the  policy  of  the  law,  even  if  within  the 
letter  of  its  rather  loose  phraseology.  The  interpretations,  he 
pointed  out,  were  a  virtual  concession  of  a  franking  pi*ivilege  to  the 
publishers  of  serial  libraries,  of  sample  editions  for  advertising  pur- 
[)oses,  to  news  agents  for  the  return  of  unsold  copies,  to  fraternal 
s)cioties  for  circulating  publications  of  a  mere  advertising  character, 
to  house  orffans  and  other  advertising  sheets,  to  publishers  acting 
as  agents  of  advertisers  or  purchasers  in  sending  to  addresses  f ur- 
nishe<l  by  the  latter,  and  to  similar  private  enterprises.  This,  he 
^aid.  could  be  defended  on  no  ground  of  public  policy  and  was 
nothing  short  of  a  perversion  of  a  public  service  to  private  interests. 

He  then  proposed  that  a  bill  be  enacted  excluding  alleged  period- 
iealt^  which  are  in  fact  books  or  reprints  of  books,  correcting  the 
^ample-copy  abuse,  and  excluding  from  the  benefits  of  the  pound 
rale  unsold  matter  returned  to  the  publisher  through  news  agents, 
placing  a  limit  upon  the  circulation  of  periodical  publications  of  be- 
nevolent and  fraternal  societies,  trade  unions,  or  orders  organized 
under  the  lodce  system,  etc.,  and  to  require  a  rate  of  1  cent  for  each 
4  ounces  on  all  extra  copies  of  second-class  publications  sent  by  the 
publisher  acting  as  the  agent  of  an  advertiser  or  purchaser  to  ad- 
dresses furnished  by  the  latter. 

In  his  report  for  1897  Postmaster-General  Gary  dwelt  upon  this 
subject.  He  believed  that  an  injustice  was  being  inflicted  both  upon 
the  jK)stal  revenue  and  the  people  by  existing  laws  regulating  the  car- 
rying of  second-class  mail  matter.  He  stated  that  it  had  been  repre- 
sented to  Congress  in  reports  for  ten  years  past  with  cumulative  force 
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but  without  effectinff  remedial  legislation.  By  the  existing  statutes, 
he  said,  a  privileged  class  had  been  created.  They  were  entitled  to 
the  use  of  the  United  States  mail  service  either  free  of  charge  or  at  a 
cost  far  below  the  price  the  Government  was  compelled  to  pay  the 
railroad  companies  for  the  transportation  alone  or  the  matter  thus 
carried.  This  privilege,  he  said,  w^as  bestowed  upon  persons  engaged 
in  private  enterprises,  and  it  inured  simply  to  their  emolument  with- 
out any  appreciable  benefit  to  the  public  at  large. 

He  said  that  the  loss  to  the  service  amounted  to  more  than  twenty- 
six  millions  a  year,  and  that  it  w^as  defrayed  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
taxation  drawn  from  all  classes  of  people.  He  did  not  find  so  much 
fault  with  the  law^  so  long  as  it  applied  to  what  he  regarded  as  legiti- 
mate newspapers  and  periodicals,  but  the  paper-covered  novels  and 
reprints  of  books  then  being  circulated  as  "  periodicals  "  or  as  supple- 
ments to  periodicals  he  regarded  as  a  flagrant  abuse  of  the  privilege. 
He  found  that  so-called  newspapers,  house  organs,  etc.,  were  issued 
primarily  for  advertising  purposes  for  the  benefit  of  business  firms. 

In  1899  the  subject  was  again  taken  up.  Postmaster-General 
Smith  began  his  denunciation  of  the  frauds  with  this  forceful  state- 
ment : 

The  most  urgent  need  of  the  postal  service  is  the  rectification  of  the  enormous 
wronps  which  have  grown  up  in  the  i)erversion  and  abuse  of  tlie  privilege 
accorded  by  law  to  second-class  matter.  This  reform  is  paramount  to  ali 
others.  There  are  many  improvements  and  advances  awaiting  development  and 
application;  there  are  opportunities  for  speedier  transmission  and  delivery; 
there  are  fields  for  broadening  the  scope  of  the  mail  service  in  bringing  it 
closer  home  to  the  people;  there  are  possibilities  of  reduced  postage;  but  above 
and  beneath  and  beyond  all  of  these  measures  of  progress,  w^hich  experience 
and  intelligence  are  working  out  is  the  redemption  of  the  special  concession 
which  (\)ngress  granted  for  a  distinct  and  justifiable  public  object  from  the 
fungous  growths  and  the  flagrant  evils  that  have  fastened  upon  it  For  this 
costlj^  abuse,  which  drags  on  the  Department  and  weighs  down  the  service, 
tranmiels  its  power  and  means  of  effective  advancement  in  every  direction. 

He  was  more  modest  than  his  predecessors  in  his  desire  to  be  safely 
within  the  facts,  but  he  asserted  that  this  abuse  involves  a  slieer 
wanton  waste  of  twenty  millions  or  upward  a  year.  He  described  it 
as  a  deadly  burden  upon  the  mails  which  must  be  removed  before  the 
Department  could  hopefully  enter  upon  a  systematic  policy  of  en- 
larged and  jjrogressive  service,  with  the  assurance  that  sound  business 
management  and  increased  facilities  would  bring  commensurate  re- 
turns whicli  would  not  be  swallowed  up  in  the  inaw^  of  private 
interests  without  any  public  advantage. 

He  enumerated  the  various  abuses  of  the  privilege.  In  speaking  of 
the  paper-covered  books  put  out  under  the  pretense  of  being  period- 
ical publications,  he  said  their  consecutive  numbering  is  a  travesty; 
their  issuance  at  stated  intervals  a  parody;  their  subscription  lists  a 
fiction;  their  claim  of  being  published  for  the  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation of  a  public  character  a  burlesque.  He  spoke  not  only  of  the 
abuse  of  these  books  being  mailed  as  periodicals,  but  of  the  same  books 
being  remailed  time  and  again  from  various  agencies  to  which  they 
were  shipped  from  the  publishing  house,  and  upon  each  mailing  the 
Government,  he  said,  lost  7  cents  a  pound.  He  spoke  of  the  house- 
organ  abuse,  the  so-called  trade  journal  made  up  of  a  collection  of 
advertisements  strung  together  with  a  little  scissored  matter  to  give  it 
the  guise  of  a  periodical  publication.  He  dwelt  upon  the  sample-copy 
abuse,  whicli  he  said  was  the  life  of  the  house  organ  and  the  spurious 
trade  journal.    He  brought  out  with  great  emphasis  that  publishers 
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of  legitimate  newspapers  and  periodicals  had  a  direct  interest  in  the 
extirpation  of  these  wrongs  upon  the  service,  which,  if  left  uncor- 
rected, would  inevitably  provoke  a  sweeping  condemnation  and  war- 
fare involving  alike  those  that  are  justly  and  those  that  are  unjustly 
included. 

The  Department,  he  said,  was  powerless  alone  to  remedy  the  evils. 
They  violated  the  policy  and  purpose  of  the  law,  yet  were  shielded  by 
the  law's  want  of  precision  respecting  subtleties  and  devices  which 
could  not  have  been  anticipated  by  the  constructions  which  then 
restricted  freedom  of  administrative  action.  For  those  reasons,  he 
said,  the  difficulty  must  be  cured  by  the  lawmaking  power. 

In  1000  the  subject  was  again  brought  forward  and  Postmaster- 
General  8mith  once  more  urged  the  necessity  of  remedial  legislation. 
He  said  that  the  whole  net  cost  of  extending  rural  free  delivery 
ilirougliout  the  countr}^  would  be  saved  in  stopping  the  second-class 
abu*ie.  The  subject,  he  said,  is  one  which  should  not  be  permitted  to 
ilro])  until  the  vital  reform  was  accomplished.  There  should  be  no 
abatement  whatever  of  the  protest  agamst  the  perpetuation  of  evils 
which  have  insidiously  grown  up.  They  were  a  heavy  public  burden. 
He  said  that  a  reform  naturally  encountei's  the  strenuous  hostility  of 
the  limited  special  interests,  the  expenses  of  whose  private  business 
w(>i\»  largely  paid  by  the  Government  instead  of  by  themselves,  but 
thi>  antagonism  alone  was  not  sufficient  to  defeat  it.  There  was 
opposition  of  a  different  character.  It  rested  on  a  misconception.  It 
\^as  founded  on  a  fear  that  the  remedy  proposed  was  aimed  in  part 
ai  some  legitimate  publications  of  tlie  second  class  and  that  it  would 
deprive  them  of  the  privileges  which  the  existing  law  intended  they 
^Vioiild  possess. 

This,  he  said,  was  a  complete  misapprehension.  It  was  not  sought 
U)  change  the  policT  of  the  existing  law  or  to  abridge  the  privileges 
it  confenvd  upon  regular  and  legitinuite  publications  for  the  dissemi- 
iiation  of  public  intelligence.  It  was  only  sought  to  cut  off  abuses 
which  the  law  never  contemplated  and  which  had  crept  in  through 
the  ambiguity  of  its  provisions  or  other  doubtful  interpretations  that 
luid  ojx»ned  a  wide  (loor  for  wrongful  entries.  In  this  rei)ort,  as  in 
others,  the  abuses  were  enumerated.  He  said  there  was  no  objection 
to  this  matter  ^oing  through  the  mails,  but  there  was  no  reason  why 
the  Government  should  carry  it  at  a  cent  a  pound,  involvin<2:  a  dead 
Ion^  of  millions  of  dollars  eveiy  year,  when  other  articles  of  the  same 
kind  rightfully  paid  the  third-class  rate. 

He  said  the  need  of  the  service  was  a  simple  act  which  would  leave 
nogronnd  for  niisundei'standing  or  misconcei)tion  and  that  the  effect- 
ive remedy  must  come  from  the  lawmaking  power.  He  gave  notice 
^{  an  administrative  reform,  and  he  said  that  whatever  power  was 
within  the  authority  of  the  Department  would  be  resolutely  applied, 
but  that  whatever  might  he  done  by  administrative  action  the  extirpa- 
tum  of  those  abuses  could  be  thoroughly  and  successfully  accom- 
plished only  by  a  reform  of  the  law.  That  was  needed  in  the  interest 
^>f  postal  progress,  which  the  want  of  it  had  blocked  in  many  ways. 

In  the  same  year  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  reported 
ppon  the  efforts  that  were  l)eing  made  to  hold  down  the  abuses — that 
'^  to  say,  not  to  allow  them  to  increase  or  multiply.  This  was  prior  to 
the  failure  of  the  so-called  "  Loud  bill  "  and  before  a  definite  policy 
^•f  administrative  reform  had  been  determined  upon  and  undertaken. 
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In  1901  Postniaster-Cieneral  Smith  again  flayed  and  laid  bare  then 
abuses  in  all  their  iniquity.  Time  and  experience,  he  said,  onlj 
emphasize  the  urgent  need  of  a  rectification  of  these  wrongs.  *"  It  il 
the  most  urgent  need,  because  it  aims  at  the  one  great  overshadowing 
evil  of  the  service  and  because  it  underlies  and  overtops  all  othej 
reform  and  advance."  In  that  report  he  told  of  the  formation  of  i 
definite  plan  of  operation  to  correct,  as  far  as  jvdministrative  aiithoriti 
permitted,  the  abuses  which  so  long  weighed  down  the  service  an< 
upon  which  so  much  effort  had  been  spent  in  an  endeavor  to  secure  i 
legislative  reform.  I  recommend  to  this  honorable  Commission  i 
perusal  of  that  part  of  the  report  of  1001  in  which  the  Postmaster 
General  dealt  with  this  subject. 

Second-class  matter  in  that  vear  was  estimated  to  constitute  aboul 
60  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  entire  mail  of  the  country,  and  yd 
while  the  postal  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  was  $111,000,000,  sch'oiuI 
class  matter  paid  only  a  little  over  $4,000,000;  that  is  to  sa^^,  thai 
while  making  three-fifths  of  the  whole  mail  matter  it  furnished  onl^ 
one  twenty-eighth  part  of  the  revenue. 

He  said  it  was  difficult  to  determine  accuratelv  the  exact  ratio  which 
the  cost  of  handling  and  carrying  second-class  matter  bore  to  th<; 
aggregate  cost  of  handling  and  carrying  all  mail  matter.  Thousrii 
three-fifths  in  weight,  it  manifestly  could  not  be  fairly  charged  witii 
the  same  proportionate  cost  of  the  service.  Much  of  it  was  haiHllod 
in  bulk.  On  the  other  side,  the  cost  in  time,  space,  and  labor  in 
handling  individual  pieces  of  second-class  matter  is  greater  than  thai 
of  first-class  matter.  The  result  of  his  calculations  was  that  thci-6 
was  for  the  year  a  net  loss  of  $17,277,783  on  transportation  alone. 

He  dwelt  upon  the  public  policy,  and  explained  how  some  of  the 
abuses  came  about  and  how  they  were  able  to  exist.  The  intent  of 
the  law,  he  thought,  was  clear,  but,  however  convinced  we  were  of  tlni 
intent  of  the  statute,  it  was  quite  another  thing  to  enforce  the  intent, 
and  especially  if  w^ithout  regard  to  the  intent  the  practice  had  been 
for  years  to  admit  doubtful  publications  and  those  plainly  in  contra- 
vention of  the  law.  This  was  true,  also,  when  publications  applying 
for  entry  were  fairly  to  be  considered  within  the  intent  and  purpose 
of  the  law,  but  which  after  admission  changed  their  character  so  as  t^) 
be  in  violation  of  the  intent.  The  inducements  to  evasion  of  the  law 
and  to  pervert  the  privilege  to  profit  were  very  great.  He  said  that 
in  the  production  of  many  publications  the  cardinal  factors  were  cheap 
paper  and  nominal  postage  charge  for  distribution.  All  other  matters 
entering  into  their  composition  were  incidental  and  not  material. 

He  showed  how  the  price  of  white  paper  had  declined  from  () 
cents  a  pound  to  2  cents,  and  that  duo  to  that  condition  and  the 
cheap  postage  charge  there  was  a  great  uprising  of  thousands  of 
so-called  periodicals  which  were  established  primarily  for  advertising 
purposes.  They  had  few  or  no  legitimate  subscribers,  and  made  up 
their  lists  either  by  procuring  names  and  sending  the  publications  for 
nothing  or  by  offering  premiums  substantially  equal  in  value  to  the 
subscription  price,  and  so  they  circulated  at  a  nominal  rate  in  spite 
of  the  prohibition  of  the  law  against  nominal  rates.  He  showed  that 
thev  obtained  advertising  on  the  basis  of  this  illegitimate  circula'tion. 
and  that  it  becomes  a  profitable  business  to  be  a  publisher  of  one  of 
these  sheets,  for  the  chief  expense  of  the  undertaking  falls  upon  the 
Government.     He  went  on  and  explained  the  complicity  of  the  Gov- 
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rnmeiit  in  such  purely  private  enterprises  and  said :  **  AVherever  the 
iiblisher  spends  $1,000  in  his  venture,  the  Government  spends  not 
ss  than  $2,000  in  carrying  on  tlie  business,  and  wherever  he  puts 
UH).000  into  its  running  expenses  the  Government  puts  not  less  than 
iOO.OOO." 

These  publications  have  no  news  service.  Their  editorial  staff 
insists  of  a  single  head,  the  main  equipment  of  which  is  the  scissors 
1(1  the  paste  pot.  The  composition  and  presswork,  reduced  to  a 
ngle  copy  or  pound,  is  infinitesimal.  On  the  other  hand,  or  the 
overnment  s  side,  the  expense  comprises  two  items.  In  the  matter 
f  transportation  the  Government  pays  not  less  than  5  cents  a  pound, 
hile  it  gets  back  only  1  cent.  Then  thei^e  was  the  handling.  This 
as  not  less  than  2  cents  a  pound.  The  publications  then  under 
Hisideration,  unlike  the  newspapers,  which  are  largely  distributed 
I'  private  carriers  in  the  cities  of  their  publication,  every  copy  of 
leni  went  into  the  mails.  In  all  this  multitude  of  businesses  the  Gov- 
■nment  was  the  senior  partner  on  the.  debit  side.  It  furnishes  the 
ivater  part  of  the  capital,  but  all  the  receipts  go  to  the  other 
artner.  This  was  only  one  of  the  abuses.  There  were  many  others, 
aiving  in  a  deOTee  as  to  their  flagrancy.  It  was  difficult,  he  said, 
>  Wieve  that  tiie  proportion — namely,  an  amount  estimated  to  be 
iillv  50  per  cent  of  the  matter  carried  as  second  class — was  wrongly 
1)  classeci. 

The  Postmaster-General  wrote  upon  this  subject  with  great  force. 
h  j)ointed  out  many  of  the  questions  which  are  plain  and  of  easy 
•Ijustment  once  the  determination  had  been  reached  that  such 
hiiifrs  were  not  of  the  second  class.  "  But,"  he  said,  ''  it  is  a  work 
f  more  delicacy  and  labor  to  determine  whether  many  weekly  and 
iionthly  perioilicals  are  inside  or  outside  of  the  prescribed  dis- 
iiigiiishing  requisites  for  admission  to  the  second  class.  It  requires  a 
pecial  examination  in  every  case.  The  law  was  framed  with  obvious 
ntem  of  limiting  the  pound  rate  to  what  were  understood  and 
ncognized  as  regular  newspapers  and  periodicals  serving  a  distinct 
)ul)lic  end.  When  a  periodical  has  not  '  a  legitimate  list  of  sub- 
<Til)ers'  the  law  treats  it  as  evidence  that  there  is  no  public  call 
or  it  and  that  it  is  not  entitled  to  the  privilege.  When  it  is  '  devoted 
)rirnarily  to  advertising  purposes '  that  is  held  to  be  a  private  nature 
vhich  has  no  claim  to  special  consideration.  When  it  is  issued 
naiiily  '  for  free  circulation  or  for  circulation  at  normal  rates ' 
l>at  question  is  taken  as  putting  it  outside  of  the  limit  for  free 
irciilation,  means  that  the  public  and  not  the  publisher  determines 
he  issue,  and  the  law  is  made  in  the  interest  of  the  public." 

In  that  discourse  upon  the  purposes  and  intent  of  the  law  the 
l»*arne(l  Postmaster-General  gave  the  general  conception  of  the  re- 
luirement  of  a  legitimate  list  of  subscribers,  and  a  few  instances 
»f  how  this  requirement  of  law  is  complied  with,  or,  rather,  not  com- 
i'lied  with,  by  many  of  the  publications  which  are  commonly  regarded 
*>  not  within  the  intent  and  purposes  of  the  statute.  The  one  telling 
' '^t  is  the  list  of  subscribers.  All  other  requirements  are  easy  of  f  ul- 
•^Jlnient.  The  publishers  of  questionable  sheets,  ones  which  can  not 
jhow  a  real  public  call  for  them  on  their  merits,  as  evidenced  by  the 
j>t^  of  subscribers,  found  a  device  or  devices  for  manufacturing  the 
lists. 

Advertisements  w^ere  circulated  in  newspapers  and  in  various  ways 
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offering  publications  at  the  value  of  25  cents  a  year  with  a  premium. 
Perhaps  no  value  is  fixed  upon  the  latter,  but  a  picture  of  it  is  pub- 
lished, and  it  is  shown  in  such  a  seductive  way  that  the  recipient  see- 
ing the  article  of  merchandise  w^hich  he  desires,  and  what  he  believe? 
to  be  a  low  price  for  it  alone,  "  subscribes  "  for  the  publication,  for 
that  premium  can  not  be  l)ought  apart  from  the  publication.  So  it 
came  to  be  a  common  practice  that  practicallv  all  the  subscription 
price  in  millions  of  cases  was  returned  to  the  alleged  subscriber.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  publication  was  thrown  in  with  an  article  of 
merchandise,  but  on  paper  the  transaction  appeared  as  a  subscription, 
and  the  subscriber,  if  asked  by  the  Department,  would  say  that  he 
was  a  subscriber.  By  this  process  thousands  upon  thousaiKls  of 
alleged  list.s  of  subscribers  were  made  up. 

In  his  report  for  the  year  1905  Postmaster-Cieneral  Cortelyou  dealt 
with  this  subject.  He  denounced,  as  have  his  predecessors,  the  bad 
law^s  in  relation  to  this  class  of  mail  matter.  He  said  that  it  w  as  esti- 
mated to  cost  the  Government  between  5  and  8  cents  a  pound  to 
handle  all  mail  matter,  but  wishing  to  be  safely  wnthin  the  facts  as  to 
that  of  the  second  class,  he  said : 

\lt  it  cost  the  GovornniiMit  as  imioh  as  .5  (vnts  a  pouiHl  to  haudle  this  matter  in 
the  mails,  it  will  be  soi»n  that  the  amount  paid  out  was  $33,15r).8.'>(i.'40.  The 
actual  revouue  was  $(>,18<>,(>47..54. 

The  situation  now  ami  for  sonic  time  past  with  repird  to  the  publishers  of 
bona  fide  newspaiun's  and  pericKlicals  and  to  tlie  public  itself  is  wholly  dilTcrout 
from  that  at  the  time  the  law  was  enacted.  Whether  It  is  sound  public  poli<  y  to 
continue  the  present  rates  and  conditions  for  this  class  of  umtter  so  liable  t«t 
abuses  is  a  subject  well  worthy  the  most  serious  consideration.  No  person  who 
has  given  it  even  casual  thought  but  admits  the  desirability — even  the  nect^ssity— 
of  a  change.  Any  change,  however,  is  certain  to  be  resisted  by  those  whow 
interests  are  benefited  by  the  present  conditions. 

He  spoke  of  the  reform  which  had  been  in  progress  since  1001,  and 
said  that  while  its  effect  upon  the  whole  service  could  not  be  stated,  it 
was  learned  from  reports  of  the  postmasters  at  Chicago  and  New 
York  that  at  their  offices  it  had  reduced  the  quantity  of  matter  mailed 
at  the  second-class  rate.s,  due  solely  to  the  elimination  of  the  book 
abuses,  by  approximately  4,000,000  pounds  annually;  and  that  addi- 
tional data  from  New  York  alone  showed  the  reduction  of  1(),0<)(),()(X) 
pounds  of  matter  that  would  have  been  mailed  there  at  the  second- 
class  rates.  He  gave  some  illustration  of  the  j^erplexing  questions 
W'hich  are  nece.ssary  to  l>e  solved  in  the  administration  of  these  laws. 
It  was,  he  said,  a  prolific  field  for  arguments  and  disputes  betw(H»n 
publishers  and  the  Department. 

He  recommended  the  review  of  the  whole  subject  by  Congress  and 
the  enactment  of  a  statute  to  take  the  place  of  those  existing  which 
would  render  unnecessary,  in  determining  the  class  to  which  any  mail 
matter  belonged,  a  consideration  of  such  questions  as  now  must  be 
decided.  A  flat  rate  chargeable  upon  the  material  thing  itself  was 
what  was  needed.  There  should  be,  he  said,  provision  for  s|>ecial 
ti^atment  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  a.s  distinct  from  ordinary 
printed  matter;  but  urged  strongly  the  simplification  of  the  tests  of 
classification. 

This  is  all  a  part  of  the  constant  endeavor  of  the  Department  to 
present  such  a  case  to  Congress  as  would  cause  the  subject  to  be 
reviewed,  the  evils  and  the  losses  due  to  existing  laws  discovered, 
and  the  remedy  applied.     The  appointment  of  this  honorable  Com- 
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mission  is  the  first  tangible  effect  of  the  fifteen  years  of  effort.  It 
is  unnecessary  here  to  discuss  whether  the  failure  heretofore  was 
due  to  influence,  conditions,  or  a  failure  to  understand  the  problem. 
Up  to  this  time  nothing  has  been  done.  The  hope  of  the  country, 
of  the  postal  service,  and  the  publishers  of  bona  fide  newspapers  and 
periodicals  is  that  this  Commission  will  be  able  to  place  upon  the 
statute  books  a  real  and  effective  remedy  for  the  conditions  which 
have  so  long  weighed  down  the  service,  hampered  progress,  and 
hl(x*ked  improvement. 

REFORM   OF  THE   ABUSES. 

So  far  the  efforts  to  secure  legislative  reform  have  not  borne  fruit, 
but  the  head  of  the  Department  some  time  ago  found  in  these  laws 
sufficient  authority  for  ridding  the  second  class  at  least  of  the  more 
Hagrant  abuses  which  had  so  long  been  complained  of.  To  him  a 
book  was  a  book  and  no  mask  concealed  its  character.  If  it  were  a 
book  it  was  not  entitled  to  periodical  rates. 

lie  believed  that  if  the  law  did  not  permit  a  publisher  to  get  back 
his  unsohl  copies  at  a  cent  a  pound  that  the  purpose  of  Congress  Avas 
not  to  be  deieated  by  the  mere  addressing  of  the  matter  to  a  news 
agent  located  in  the  same  city  with  the  publisher,  news  agents  having 
under  the  law  the  privilege  of  sending  second-class  matter  one  to  an- 
other at  the  same  rates  that  the  publisher  may  send  the  matter  out  in 
the  first  plaoe. 

He  believed  that  as  the  law  prohibited  the  admission  of  a  publica- 
tion to  the  second  class  when  primarilv  designed  for  free  circulation, 
a  publication  came  within  that  prohibition  when  it  circulated  more 
sample,  or  free,  copies  than  subscribers'  copies. 

He  believed  that  as  the  law  accorded  the  second-class  privilege 
without  having  any  subscribers,  and  with  no  limitation  whatever  as 
to  the  circulation  of  periodicals  published  by  incorporated  institutions 
of  learning  maintained  by  the  public,  it  was  not  intended  that  such  an 
extraordinary  privilege  should  be  construed  to  cover  private  business 
colleges,  correspondence  schools,  and  similar  institutions  organized 
for  private  gain. 

There  were  other  practices  which  were  abuses,  and  which  he  believed 
the  law  gave  ample  authority  to  eliminate  if  the  Department  assumed 
and  exercised  the  power  which  was  vested  in  it.  So  after  a  very  full 
consideration,  not  only  of  what  really  constituted  abuses  of  the  privi- 
lege, but  of  what  powel's  there  were  to  remedy  them,  a  decision  was 
made  to  undertake  an  administrative  reform.  Necessarily  it  would 
consume  a  ffreat  deal  of  time.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a  never-ending 
task,  and  the  action  was  sure  to  be  resisted  at  every  turn.  There 
would  be  many  fights  to  a  finish.  It  was  certain  that  those  who  had 
so  long  profitedHby  lax  administration  would  not  relinquish  their 
hold  without  a  struggle. 

The  scheme  contemplated  both  the  preventing  of  new  abuses  and 
the  getting  rid  of  existing  ones.  The  Department  must,  of  course, 
keep  squarely  within  the  four  corners  of  the  law.  To  overstep 
would  be  fatal.  Nothing  is  to  be  more  roundly  condemned  or  is  of 
greater  menace  to  our  Government  than  that  an  executive  officer 
should  assume  and  exercise  an  authority  unwarranted  by  law.  If 
there  were  authority  for  the  work  proposed,  that  was  one  thing ;  but 
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it  was  quite  another  thing  to  determine  whether  we  could  in  gfxxl 
morals  put  out  of  the  second-class  publications  which,  though  re- 
garded as  abuses,  had  so  long  continued  in  that  class  as  to  seem  to 
have  a  vested  right  therein.  There  was  something  to  be  said  on  both 
sides,  but  the  Administration  took  the  view  that  there  could  be  no 
legal  or  moral  right  in  an  unlawful  practice,  no  matter  how  lon^ 
continued.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  subsequently  decided 
the  same  w«y. 

The  reform  was  begim  under  Postmaster-CJeneral  Smith.  On  July 
17,  1901,  three  orders  were  published.  Their  purpose  was  to  give  the 
Department  a  new  starting  point.  It  was  not  thereafter  to  be  bound 
by  the  precedents.  It  would,  as  far  as  possible,  administer  the  stat- 
utes according  to  what  was  believed  to  be  their  plain  intents  So  that 
we  may  say  that  these  laws  were  administered  in  two  distinct  epochs, 
the  first  beginning  with  the  act  of  1879  and  ending  July  17,  1901, 
and  the  second  beginning  at  the  latter  date  and  still  continuing. 

The  result  is  that  at  present  there  are  in  this  class  no  books  mas- 
querading as  i^eriodicals.  Dead  matter,  such  of  it  as  is  returned  by 
mail  to  a  publisher,  is  no  longer  carried  at  a  cent  a  pound.  Xo  busi- 
ness college,  correspondence  school,  or  similar  institution  organized 
for  private  ^ain,  is  drawing  upon  the  public  treasury  for  the  expense 
of  distributing  its  advertising  matter.  No  publisher  is  conducting 
advertising  schemes  by  means  of  an  unlimited  sample-copy  privilege. 
These  four  things  have  been  accomplished — worked  out  to  a  finality. 
The  rulings  in  three  of  them  have  been  contested  before  the  judiciary. 
They  were  sustained.  The  rule  prohibiting  the  return  of  dead  matter 
was  not  contested.  The  correction  of  these  four  chief  abuses  repre- 
sents but  a  part  of  the  reform  work.  There  have  been  many  less 
grave  abuses  corrected.  They  will  appear  more  plainly  later  and 
need  only  l>e  referred  to  here.  There  have  been  some  forty  contests 
before  the  judiciary.  They  occasioned  long,  tedious  delay,  but  in  the 
end  all  the  Department's  rulings  except  one  were  upheld. 

Some  idea  of  what  the  Government  has  lost  by  the  book  abuse  alone 
may  be  gained  from  the  statement  that  in  one  case  alone,  brought 
to  test,  the  difference  in  postage  in  favor  of  the  Government  while 
that  case  was  pending  berore  the  courts  was  $6,870.86.  The  publica- 
tion had  been  carried  in  the  mails  as  a  periodical  improperly  some 
seventeen  years. 

It  is  unnecessarv  to  devote  any  time  to  a  discussion  of  the  obstacles 
which  were  placed  in  the  path  of  the  reform.  They  did  no  more  than 
halt  and  delay  progress.  For  that  fact  credit  is  due  to  the  Post- 
master-General and  the  President  of  the  United  States,  both  of  whom 
have  resisted  the  influences  direct  and  indirect  to  encompass  the  defeat 
of  the  reform.  The  appointment  of  this  Commission  has  had  the 
effect  of  staying  progress  while  it  is  considering  the  subject,  but  noth- 
ing gained  has  been  relinquished. 

The  reform  orders  published  July  17,  1901,  had  two  effects: 
(1)  Publications  of  a  certain  character  would  not  thereafter  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  second  class,  and  (2)  those  in  would  be  excluded. 
Under  the  act  of  March  3,  1901,  the  privilege  of  no  publisher,  no  mat- 
ter how  grave  the  abuse  he  is  conducting,  can  be  cut  off  without  giving 
him  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  That  involved  delay  and  corre- 
sponding loss,  but,  of  course,  it  was  done  in  each  case.  A  great 
number  of  cases  have  been  handled.    Thousands  of  publications  nave 
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^leen  denied  entr}%  and  thousands  have  been  exchided.  Later  on  I 
^hall  ffive  an  illustration  of  just  what  is  involved  in  the  handling  of 
a  single  case,  either  of  an  application  for  entry  or  of  the  exclusion  of 
a  publication  already  in.  troni  the.se  illustrations  some  conception 
of  the  work  involved  in  an  honest  and  real  enforcement  of  these  laws 
mav  be  gained. 

iLaws,  regulations,  and  rulings  do  not  enforce  themselves.  It  is 
one  thing  to  pro<*laim  and  another  to  put  the  proclamation  into  effect. 
If  a  proclamation  would  do  the  work  the  w-hole  thing  would  be  easy. 
There  is  a  vast  work  yet  to  be  done  before  the  limits  of  administra- 
tive authority  are  reached.  The  chief  defect  of  existing  statutes  is 
tliat  not  only  what  has  been  accomplished  by  this  reform  may  be 
luulone,  but  that  as  fast  as  one  abuse  is  cured  another  takes  root,  so 
great  is  the  opportunity.  A  publication  offered  for  entry  may  comply 
with  every  requirement  of  the  statute,  and  no  sooner  is  the  privilege 
r^'ured  than  it  develops  into  an  abuse.  Then,  owing  to  the  limited 
force  at  the  command  of  the  Department,  the  extent  of  the  field,  and 
the  length  of  time  required  in  the  handling  of  a  single  case,  the  abuse 
mav  not  Ix?  discovered  and  corrected  for  years.  The  example  it  sets 
is  followed  bv  others. 

_  _  • 

The  difference  between  the  rate  for  printed  matter  in  general  and 
that  for  matter  of  the  second  class  is  a  constant  inspiration  to  con- 
struct out  of  everything  in  print  the  semblance  of  a  new^spaper  or 
periodical  which  can  secure  the  second-class  privilege.  If  circulars 
are  to  be  sent  out  in  large  quantities,  it  is  much  cheaper  to  combine 
them  and  throw  over  them  the  mask  of  a  newspaper  or  periodical, 
and  thereby  pay  only  a  cent  a  pound.  Many  alleged  publishers  are 
nothing  more  or  less  than  advertisement  circular  distributing  agents 
with  special  privileges  as  to  postage  rates  for  their  combination  cir- 
culars or  catalogues  issued  regularly  as  periodical  publications.  The 
i^pecial  privilege  of  the  publisher  is  maintained  by  a  tax  on  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  advertiser  finds  it  good  business  to  buy  a  place  in  the 
catalogue  because  mail  distribution  is  much  more  costly  if  he  deals 
(lirectlv  with  the  Government. 

An  illustration  or  two  of  how  the  law  and  the  administration  are 
defied  or  circumvented  will  at  this  point  be  interesting.  Among  the 
many  libraries  of  books  ruled  out  or  the  second  class  were  some  pub- 
lished by  Street  &  Smith,  of  New  York.  Subsequently  a  member  of 
that  firm  wrote  the  Department  as  follows: 

I  am  glad  to  say  tbat  the  effect  of  your  ruling  covering  the  excluHion  of 
libraries  from  the  Becond-elass  rate  has  resulted  In  the  creation  of  three  maga- 
zines from  our  house — Ainslee's  Magazine,  Popular  Magazine,  and  more  re- 
cenUy  Smith's  Magazine.  We  have  an  average  circulation  of  700,000  copies 
a  month. 

In  that  form  [indicating]  they  were  put  out  as  books  (Exhibit  la). 
Each  contained  a  single  story.  In  this  form  [indicating]  they  were 
admitted  back  (Exhibit  lb).  The  only  difference  is  that  these  are 
made  up  of  a  variety  of  what  appears  in  those  books  as  a  single  story, 
so  that  the  books  are  back  again  in  another  wav. 

In  the  case  of  sample  copies,  a  limit  was  placed  on  the  privilege, 
allowing  one  sample  for  every  subscriber,  so  that  a  publisher  having 
100,000  subscribers  may  mail  200,000  copies,  half  of  them  as  samples. 
If  he  mails  more  than  that  of  fi*ee  copies,  it  is  held  that  the  publica- 
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tion  comes  within  the  prohibitory  clause  as  designed  primarily  for 
free  circulation.  Now,  this  rule  is  defeated  by  the  process  of  con- 
struing as  entering  into  the  legitimate  list  of  subscribers  all  manner 
of  pretext  subscriptions  which  are  not  such  in  fact.  The  result  is 
that  a  publisher  who  keeps  up  a  200,000  circulation  for  advertisine 
purposes  finds  that  to  do  so  he  must  have  at  least  100,000  subscribers. 
As  he  has  but  25,000  or  80,000,  he  proceeds  to  inflate  the  list  to  the 
number  necessary.  Now%  the  question  is  w^hether  he  is  exceeding 
his  sample-copy  privilege  by  indirection  or  whether  his  list  of  sub- 
scribers is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  legitimate.  It  amounts  to  one  and  the 
same  thing  in  the  end — it  beats  the  Government. 

How  many  or  whether  all  of  the  abuses  which  have  been  corrected 
can  in  some  other  form  get  back  I  am  not  able  to  say,  but  I  pay 
deference  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  modern  publisher.  Again  I  say 
that  it  is  one  thing  to  proclaim  a  reform,  it  is  another  thing  to  work 
it  out,  and  still  another  thing  to  keep  it  worked  out.  The  exhibits  to 
be  submitted  later  will  make  this  plainer  than  words.  In  the  Depart- 
ment tlie  situation  is  that  the  man  in  charge  is  pitted  against  the  field 
of  ingenuity.  While  much  has  been  done,  and  much  moi*e  can  and 
will  be  done,  all  may  go  for  naught  under  a  lax  administration,  and 
practically  the  old  conditions,  concerning  which  there  has  bet»n  so 
much  complaint  and  under  which  so  many  frauds  have  been  com- 
mitted, nuiy  be  revived  if  the  laws  are  not  changed. 

THK   LAWS  AND  QUESTIONS  UNDER  TIIEM. 

We  have  three  laws  under  which  publications  are  admitted  to  the 
mails  as  matter  of  the  second  class.  There  is  the  act  of  1879,  the  act 
of  1894,  and  the  act  of  1900.  The  act  of  1879,  so  far  as  it  affects  the 
admission  of  publications,  is  as  follows: 

Mailable  matter  of  the  sei-ond  class  Rhall  embnu«  all  new8pai)ers  and  other 
periodical  publications  which  are  issued  at  stated  intervals,  and  as  frequently 
as  four  times  a  year,  and  are  within  the  conditions  named  In  sections  12 
and  14. 

The  conditions  upon  which  a  publication  shall  be  admitted  to  the  second 
class  are  as  follows : 

1.  It  must  regularly  be  issued  at  stated  intervals,  as  frequently  as  four  times 
a  year,  and  bear  a  date  of  issue,  and  be  numbered  consecutively. 

2.  It  nnist  be  issued  from  a  known  office  of  publication. 

3.  It  must  be  formed  of  printed  paper  sheets,  without  board,  cloth,  leather, 
or  other  substantial  binding,  such  as  distinguished  printed  books  for  preserva- 
tion from  periodical  publications. 

4.  It  must  be  originated  and  published  for  the  dissemination  of  Information 
if  a  public  character,  or  devoted  to  literature,  the  sciences,  arts,  or  some  spe 
clal  industry,  and  having  a  legitimate  list  of  subscribers:  Provided,  however. 
That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  admit  to  the  second- 
class  rate  regular  publications  designed  primarily  for  advertising  jmrposes,  or 
for  free  circulation,  or  for  <'irculation  at  nominal  rates.  (Act  of  March  3. 
1879,  sec.  14,  20  Stats.,  359.) 

That  is  the 'general  act  under  which  newspili^ors  and  periodicals 
are  admitted.  It  deals  with  the  thing  to  be  mailed,  its  character,  and 
its  circulation,  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  is  of  that  class.  Under 
that  act  the  privilege  does  not  at  all  dei)end  upon  who  the  mailer  (the 
publisher)  may  be. 

The  acts  of  1894  and  1900  are  different.  They  have  very  many  less 
restrictions;  but  under  them  the  ])rivilege  depends  upon   who  the 
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publisher  is.  I  shall  deal  first  with  the  act  1879,  just  quoted,  and 
with  the  other  acts  later. 

It  will  be  observed,  first,  that  only  newspai)ers  and  other  periodical 
publications  are  admissible  to  the  second  class  under  this  act;  but  the 
law  does  not  define  or  give  any  hint  as  to  what  shall  be  regarded  as  a 
newspaper  or  what  shall  be  regarded  as  a  periodical.  That  is  left  to 
the  executive  officer,  and  we  have  had  some  very  queer  decisions  on 
that  point,  as  will  be  seen  by  some  of  the  exhibits.  No  administrative 
officer  has  yet  written  a  rule  defining  a  newspaper.  This  Commission 
can  imagine  the  editorial  broadside  which  would  be  leveled  at  the 
framer  of  any  definition,  the  modern  news^^aper  being  all  things  in 
one. 

The  present  Administration  is  credited  with  l^eing  courageous,  but 
it  has  not  undertaken  that  task.  We  have,  however,  determined  that 
?ome  things  are  not  newspa|)ers  and  some  not  periodicals,  because  at 
ihe  beginning  of  the  reform  a  rule  was  made  that  a  publication  should 
not  be  admitted  either  as  a  newspaper  or  periodical  unless  it  consisted 
of  current  news  or  miscellaneous  literary  matter,  or  both.  In  a  case 
brought  to  test  the  legjjlity  of  that  ruling  the  court  held  that  the 
Department  had  gone  beyond  the  statute. 

The  court  said  the  law  did  not  limit  the  privilege  to  current  news 
and  miscellaneous  literary  matter,  and  therefore  the  Department 
could  not.  So  the  only  way  left  to  execute  the  law  is  to  decide  what 
prints  are  not  newspapers  and  what  are  not  periodicals  from  time  to 
time  as  they  come  up  lor  entry.  We  must  not  make  any  rule  defining 
either  in  advance.  It  is  a  question,  too,  about  which  there  are  very 
great  differences  of  opinion. 

I  might  state  here,  aside  from  the  paper,  that  one  of  the  chief  ob- 
jections and  complaints  of  the  publishers  is  that  they  can  not  find  out 
what  the  Department  wants;  that  it  does  not  write  any  rules.  You 
>ee  what  happened  to  the  one  rule  we  wrote. 

There  are  some  persons  who  will  say  that  the  New  York  Sun  is  not 
a  real  newspaper  and  some  that  Harpers'  Monthly  (Exhibit  2c)  is 
not  a  real  periodical.  Physical  appearance  does  not  determine. 
Some  of  the  best  advertising  circulars  are  given  the  appearance  of 
newspai>ers  and  some  the  appearance  of  periodicals. 

Those  which  are  decided  not  to  be  newspapers  or  not  to  \ye  period- 
icals do  not  come  into  this  class,  and  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
or  not  the  other  requirements  are  fulfilled. 

There  are  found  in  the  course  of  administration  many  publications 
which  come  close  to  the  line,  but  do  not  get  over.  The  failure  to 
>ecure  the  privilege  by  just  falling  short  a  little  is  the  wiuse  of  much 
trouble  and  harsh  criticism. 

In  nearly  all  cases  of  refusal  to  accept  a  publication  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  not  a  newspaper  or  not  a  periodical  a  contest  follows.  The 
publisher  finds  exactly  what  the  deficiency  is  and  supplies  it.  If  it  is 
that  it  does  not  contain  sufficient  news,  then  the  shears  and  the  paste 
pot  will  fix  it  up.  If  he  thinks  that  the  decision  has  been  made 
necause  the  administrator  does  not  find  editorial  matter  in  it,  forth- 
^vith  that  feature  is  supplied.  If  the  stuff  called  editoral  is  placed  in 
the  usual  location  for  editorials  and  therefore  helps  out  the  appear- 
ance, what  more  can  be  demanded  in  the  name  of  the  law  ?  If  it  be 
trash,  the  administrator  is  not  a  censor. 

All  that  is  true  of  nmvspapers  is  likewis<»  true  of  periodicals.     Any 
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deficiency  in  the  thing  itself  can  be  supplied,  and  it  comes  into  the 
second  class.  If  objection  is  made  because  one  looks  like  a  book,  the 
same  thing  will  be  produced,  as  we  have  already  seen,  looking  like  a 
magazine.  Newspapers  and  periodicals  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made  are  constantly  applying  for  entry.  A  great  deal  might  be  said 
on  the  difficulty  of  determining  w4iat  is  not  a  newspaj^er  and  what  i? 
not  a  periodical,  but  I  will  leave  the  rest  to  your  imagination  to  be 
stimulated  by  the  exhibits. 


(Exhibit  2b)  of  32  pages.  Generally  speaking,  I  should  say  that 
this  publication  fairly  represents  what  the  law  contemplates  in  pro- 
viding for  the  admission  of  newspapers  to  the  second  class  of  mail 
matter. 

Personally  I  do  not  see  that  it  does  not  fulfill  every  requirement 
of  the  law.  The  same  might  be  said  of  the  daily  edition  of  the  New 
York  World,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  here,  dated  September  2S. 
1906)  (Exhibit  2d)  ;  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  a  copy  dated 
September  27,  1906  (Exhibit  2e)  ;  of  the  Omaha  Evening  Bee,  a 
copy  dated  Mav  2(),  190()  (Exhibit  2f ) ;  and  a  copy  of  the  Omaha 
Sunday  Bee,  dated  May  27,  1900  (Exhibit  2g).  All  these  are  sub- 
mitted as  fairly  representing  the  daily  newspaper  and  a  Sunday 
issue. 

I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the  Second  Ward  Roarer.  It  is 
volume  1,  No.  4,  dated  at  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  September  1903  (Exhibit 
3a).  This  publication  has  every  characteristic  of  a  newspaper.  I 
should  say  there  were  about  ()6  copies  in  a  pound,  and,  like  the 
modern  newspaper,  the  sjjorting  page  is  printed  on  colored  paper. 
The  i)age  is  about  3  inches  wide  and  about  2i  inches  deep.  The  items 
it  contains  are  genuine  news  concerning  the  locality  where  it  is 
printed.  It  has  a  list  of  subscribers.  It  is  published  regularly  at 
stated  intervals.  It  has  no  substantial  binding.  It  is  issued  from 
an  office  of  publication,  and  has  in  it  information  of  a  public  charac- 
ter. The  officer  in  charge  denied  admission  to  that  publication  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  not  a  newspaper  within  the  meaning  of  the 
law.    Then  the  publisher  tried  it  over  again. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  purpose  of  that  i:)ublication,  Mr. 
Madden  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  General  news  for  the  ward  in  which  it  circulates. 

Thinking,  perhaps,  that  size  aflFected  the  judgment  of  the  execu- 
tive, a  second  issue  was  furnished.  It  was  volume  2,  No.  4  (Exhibit 
3b).  .  Perhaps  the  publisher  thought  that  it  would  be  more  like  a 
modern  newspaper  if  printed  in  red  ink.  That  is  the  color  in  this 
issue. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Give  the  dimensions  of  that. 

Mr.  Madden.  This  copy  is  about  3  inches  wide  and  6  inches  long, 
and  is  composed  of  five  separate  sheets.  This,  like  the  others,  has 
all  the  characteristics  of  a  newspaper;  but  again  the  Department 
decided  that  it  was  not  a  newspaper,  and  denied  entry.  But  the 
publishers  were  not  discouraged.  They  tried  it  again  with  volume 
2,  No.  C  (Exhibit  3c).  The  paper  in  that  case  was  about  the  same 
size  as  the  other.    Again  the  decision  was  that  it  was  not  a  newspaper. 
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Mr.  Krackowizer.  Why? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  do  not  tell  why. 

Mr.  Krackowizer.  That  is  what  we  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Madden.  The  answer  is,  when  you  see  the  exhibits,  look  at 
them  and  see  whether  you  think  they  are  newspapers.  Strictly 
s|)eaking,  it  is  nothing  more  or  less,  gentlemen,  than  an  arbitrary 
decision. 

Mr.  Krackowizer.  All  your  decisions  are. 

Mr.  Madden.  That  is  why  I  said  a  little  while  ago  the  law  should 
define  definitely  and  not  leave  the  publisher  to  find  fault  and  try  to 
work  it  in  by  simply  furnishing  what  would  satisfy  the  administering 
officers. 

The  publisher  then  came  forward  with  volume  3,  No.  8  (Exhibit 
•Jd).  This  time — it  is  dated  in  December,  1905 — he  made  it  larger. 
It  is  ab^nit  10  inches  long  now  and  (>  inches  wide,  composed  of  lour 
sheets.  This  issue  contains  advertisements  on  a  more  elaborate 
scale.  Again  the  Department  held  it  w^as  not  a  newspaper  or  other 
periodical.  But  the  publisher  was  not  discouraged  and  he  tried  a 
Christmas  number  (Exhibit  3e).  He  got  it  out  in  elaborate  shape, 
and  again,  although  it  was  of  the  same  size,  it  had  a  cover  on  which 
is  an  attractive  picture,  the  decision  was  that  it  was  not  a  newspaper 
or  other  j)eriodical. 

So  he  has  continued  from  time  to  time  making  repeated  efforts 
to  get  it  in ;  and  sooner  or  later  he  will  add  enough  to  it  by  the  process 
of  clipping,  the  paste  pot,  etc.,  to  compel  us  to  put  it  in  as  a  news- 
[)aper,  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  that  is  desired  to  circulate  is 
the  little  publication  as  first  presented. 

Here  are  a  number  of  copies  submitted  for  your  perusal.  I  have 
now  to  present  a  copy  of  the  Dailv  Mercantile  Reporter  and  Law  Bul- 
letin, published  at  Lasalle,  111.  (Exhibit  4a). 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Madden,  as  I  undei'stand,  the  purpose  of  these 
publications  is  chiefly  the  circulation  of  advertisements. 

Mr.  Madden.  There  is  nothing  in  evidence  to  that  effect. 

Representative  Overstreet.  The  field  of  the  distribution  of  this 
publication  was  practically  limited  to  that  ward  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  It  was  practically  limited  to  that  ward.  In  other 
words,  it  was  news  peculiar  to  that  ward. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Not  general  information  for  the  gen- 
ital public  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  No;  but  still  it  is  claimed  to  be  news.  A  publication 
is  issued  within  a  countv  and  the  news  it  publishes  applies  particu- 
lariy  to  that  county,  although  it  may  be  oi  general  interest,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  that  publication ;  but  no  sane  person  would  say 
it  is  a  newspaper. 

This  latter  publication,  the  Daily  Mercantile  Reporter  and  Law 
Bulletin  (Exhibit  4a),  is  made  up  of  tabulations  of  records  or  court 
proceedings,  or  some  county  officer's  proceedings,  concerning  real 
estate,  law  matters,  law  notices,  etc.  It  is  printed  on  one  side.  The 
information  in  it  is  public  in  its  character.  It  complies  with  every 
requirement  of  the  law  except  that  it  is  a  single  sheet,  printed  on  one 
^ide.  It  looks  like  a  circular,  and  is  just  about  what  one  would  put 
in  an  envelope  to  circulate.  It  was  denied  entry  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  not  composed  of  sheets,  as  required  by  law,  and  was  not  a  news- 
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paper.  The  publisher  was  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  he  supplied 
the  same  thing  on  sheets.  A  few  operations  of  the  scissors  and  we 
had  what  would  overcome  the  question  of  sheets — a  folded  paper 
(Exhibit  4b) — and  if  we  had  any  objection  to  the  tabulations  as  not 
being  such  matter  as  usually  appeared  in  the  newspapei-s,  then  he 
had  supplied  that  by  his  clippings  from  the  others. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  Daily  Reporter,  published  at  Monticello. 
111.  (Exhibit  4c).  It  is  dated  April  23,  1906.  It  was  discovered 
some  time  ago  that  this  was  going  in  the  mails  as  second-class  matter, 
and  that  is  a  copy  of  it.  It  has  some  typewritten  entries  on  it.  When 
we  discovered  it  we  considered  that  was  not  a  newspaper  and  it 
should  get  out  of  the  second  class;  and  the  publisher  was  duly  cited 
to  show  cause,  and  he  supplied  it  in  this  form  [indicating]  (Exhibit 
4d).  Of  c*ourse  it  is  not  m  yet,  but  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  supply  a  few 
more  pages  and  make  it  a  little  larger. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  Edwards's  Transcript  of  Records,  published 
at  San  Francisco,  Cal.  (Exhibit  4e). 

I  should  say,  gentlemen,  that  none  of  these  publications  come 
within  the  rule  as  designed  for  free  circulation,  or  circulation  at  nom- 
inal rates.  For  all  of  them  good  substantial  prices  are  charged. 
This  one  I  have  in  mv  hand  is  $1.50  a  month,  and  I  do  not  believe 
any  sample  copies  of  it  circulate.  I  never  heard  of  any.  This  was 
in  the  second  class.  It  is  printed  on  one  side  only.  Fault  was  found 
with  it  and  the  publisher  was  asked  to  show  cause  why  it  should  not 
be  excluded  from  the  second  class. 

Representative  Overstreet.  About  how  many  copies  of  that  would 
there  be  to  the  pound  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  should  say  there  were  40  or  50  copies  of  that  to  the 
pound.  It  is  very  thin  paper.  First  it  was  printed  on  one  side,  and 
the  publisher  had  some  trouble;  and  he  thought  if  he  printed  some- 
thing on  the  other  side  that  would  do.     Still  it  was  denied  entry. 

Other  copies  are  submitted  of  the  same  publication  where  the  in- 
formation m  it  and  the  form  varies  with  the  publisher's  efforts  to 
make  it  meet  the  requirements. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  Daily  Reporter,  published  at  Wilbur, 
Saline  County,  Nebr.  (Exhibit  4f).  It  is  nothing  more  or  le.ss  than 
a  circular.  The  few  entries  in  it  look  almost  as  though  they  had  been 
put  in  by  hand.  It  is  neostyle  work.  The  law  does  not  describe  the 
kind  of  printing  there  shall  be  in  a  publication.  This  publisher  was 
cited  to  show  cause,  and  after  a  hearing  it  was  ruled  out  of  the 
second  class.  He  will  be  able  to  get  back,  if  he  is  clever;  but  he  had 
it  in  fourteen  years  as  a  newspaper  or  periodictil  before  it  was  found. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  Linn  County  Report,  i)ublished  at  Marion, 
Iowa  (Exhibit  4g).  It  is  printed  by  the  neostyle  process,  and  the 
facts  concerning  the  previous  case  apply  exactly  to  this.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  vears  that  was  in  the  second  class. 

The  case  I  am  now  about  to  refer  to,  gentlemen,  I  think  will 
interest  you  more  than  usual.  It  is  a  copy  of  the  New  York  Times 
Weekly  Financial  Quotation  Review  (Exhibit  4h-l).  I  will  not  be 
sure  of  the  accuracy  exactly  of  all  my  statements,  but  if  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly  it  was  this  way :  The  New  York  Monday  Times 
contains  a  section  which  the  publisher  conceived  the  idea  of  eliminat- 
ing from  the  general  paper.  He  took  from  the  general  paper  this 
portion  [indicating]  and  created  an  independent  paper.    lie  offered 
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it  for  entry,  and  when  it  was  held  up  we  found  in  it  nothing  but  tabu- 
lation, the  prices  at  which  stocks  nnd  other  securities  w^re  quoted  and 
held,  and  he  complained  about  the  delay  because  we  did  not  decide 
promptly.  There  was  no  editorial  matter  in  it.  WTien  he  wavS  told  that 
the  difficulty  was  in  deciding  whether  it  was  a  newspaper,  he  sup- 
plied some  editorial  matter,  made  it  look  a  little  more  like  a  new^spaper 
(Exhibit  4h--2),  and  we  let  it  in  because  we  did  not  have  any  groimd 
for  keeping  it  out.    But  is  it  a  newspaper? 

The  unfairness  of  that  is  illustrated  by  a  copy  of  the  publication 
entitled  Income  Values  and  Quotation  Record,  pul)lished  in  New  York 
(f^xhibit  4i).  This  publisher  failed  to  supply  a  little  print  or  any 
editorial  matter:  but  it  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  tabulation  like 
the  other,  of  a  different  character — a  mere  compilation  of  figures;  but 
it  did  not  come  in  because  it  did  not  have  the  editorial  and  other 
things  to  make  it  look  like  a  newspaper. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Will  Mr.  Madden  kindly  furnish  the  Commission  a 
statement  which  went  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Tf  that  is  called  for  by  the  Commission,  it  can  be 
furnished  by  the  Department,  but  I  did  not  come  prepared  to  supply 
the  correspondence  in  the  case,  and  I  do  not  want  to  be  held  strictly 
accountable  for  the  accuracy  of  every  statement.  I  am  depending  on 
my  memory,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  more  or  less  of  this,  because  I  could 
not  get  ready  to  furnish  you  with  all  of  the  data. 

Here  is  another  of  exactly  the  same  character  entitled  Daily  Index, 
published  at  Seattle,  Wash.  (Exhibit  4j ) .  This  was  in,  but  w^as  excluded 
because  it  was  not  a  newspaper.  Here  is  a  copy  of  the  Frankfort  Daily 
Index,  published  at  Frankfort,  Kans.  (Exhibit  r>a-l).  It  is  dated 
March  8,  190().  Application  for  admission  of  this  publication  was 
submitted.  It  was  round  that  it  contained  news  concerning  the  local- 
ity, but  it  was  printed  only  on  one  side.  It  did  not  comply  with  the 
nKjuirements  as  to  being  forme<l  of  printed  paper  sheets.  It  was 
denied  entry.  While  the  case  was  pending  the  publisher  found  out 
the  objection  and  printed  on  both  sides  (Exhibit  5a-2) ;  and  being 
further  advised  he  used  the  scissors  and  paste  pot  and  he  got  the 
requisite  amount  of  stuff  to  make  two  sheets  and  get  it  in  (Exhibits 
r)a-3  Hnd  oa— 1).  I  would  like  to  have  vou  look  at  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  and  the  various  copies  submitted. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  publication  entitled  the  "  Scriptural 
Text  (Miain.^'     (Exhibit  Oa.) 

Senator  Carter.  State  the  proportions  of  that,  Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Madden.  It  is  a  strip  of  thin  cardboard,  10  inches  long  and  an 
inch  wide,  publi.shed  in  New  York,  12  cents  a  year.  The  only  matter 
printed  upon  it  is  on  one  side,  and  it  is  a  scriptural  text.  It  is  issued 
quarterly,  a  strip  an  issue,  like  that  [indicating].  P^ach  strip  is 
dated  for  a  particular  week  in  the  quarter  and  it  serves  in  Sunday 
school  work,  I  believe.  The  idea  is  to  furnish  them  to  children. 
There  is  a  little  paste  on  the  end  here,  and  by  wetting  it  in  that* 
^hape  and  the  next  one  in  that  shape  it  finally  makes  a  chain.  That 
was  put  o!it  on  the  gi'oimd  that  it  was  not  a  newspaper  or  periodical. 
It  was  in  a  number  of  years. 

I  have  here  a  copy  o^  the  Intercession  paper,  published  at  Bayonne, 
?f.  J.  (Exhibit  7a.)  It  is  dated  January,  1905.  It  appears  to  be 
instruction  concerning  prayers  iasued  by  the  head  of  the  religious 
organization  to  the  menibers  of  that  organization.     It  is  still  passing 
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as  second-class  matter.  It  is  composed  of  leaves,  say,  16  of  them, 
about  5  inches  long  and  3  inches  wide.  We  can  not  exclude  that  pub- 
lication from  the  second  class  until  we  are  ready  to  take  action  on  a 
certain  class  that  are  very  similar. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  know  that  same  publication  appeared  in 
June,  1904,  with  supplements.  (Exhibit  7b.)  The  law  provides 
for  supplements.  This  will  be  discussed  later.  The  little  circular 
contains  similar  matter  to  that  in  the  main  publication,  and  it  was 
issued  as  a  supplement  for  the  convenience  of  separating  it. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  Bible  Banner  Series,  published  at  Stan- 
bury,  Mo.  (Exhibit  8a.)  The  copy  is  dated  May  1,  1006.  Objec- 
tipn  was  raised  to  this  publication  because  it  consisted  of  a  single 
sermon.  This  (Exhibit  8a)  is  the  form  in  which  it  appeared,  and 
objection  being  taken  to  it,  the  publishers  furnished  it  in  this  form 
(Exhibit  8b),  and  in  that  form  it  was  required  to  be  entered  because 
it  complied  with  all  the  conditions.     It  was  a  question  of  form. 

I  think  it  would  tax  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, to  lay  before  you  all  of  these  exhibits  we  have  here  in  this 
book.  (Exhibit  Oa.)  They  are  so  small  that  we  had  to  make  a 
book  and  paste  them  in.  There  are  actually  about  20  or  25  here 
showing  the  various  degrees  of  shading  off  one  way  or  another  to 
get  in  the  second  class.  It  is  a  mere  question  of  the  printing.  I  will 
submit  this  and  Exhibits  A  to  G.  They  are  in  this  form  because 
some  time  ago  the  Senate  passed  a  resolution  calling  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  law  concerning  this  class  of  publications,  and  the  whole 
matter  will  be  made  very  clear  with  the  circular  and  the  illustrations 
to  go  with  it. 

The  next  requirement  of  the  law  is  that  it  must  regularly  be  issued 
at  stated  intervals,  as  frequently  as  four  times  a  year,  and  bear  a 
date  of  issue  and  be  numbered  consecutively.  All  of  this  is  a  mere 
matter  of  adjusting  the  printing  press,  except  the  regularity  of  issue. 
All  start  out  intending  to  keep  up  regularity,  but  not  all  continue. 
Publications  are  sometimes  issued  in  double,  triple,  or  quadruple 
numbers;  that  is  to  sav,  the  date  line  will  bear  the  months  Julv. 
August,  September,  and  Octol>er,  or  as  many  of  the  months  as  it 
stands  for.  Rules  for  treating  these  cases  were  made.  Double  num- 
bers are  prohibited  because  the  law  denumds  regularity  of  issue  at 
stated  intervals.  But  few  publishers  iire  advised  of  the  exact  require- 
ments and  that  the  priAalege  depends  upon  their  being  all  fulfilled. 

It  seems  to  a  publisher  to  be  such  a  trivial  matter,  this  regularity 
of  issue,  that  he  gets  the  publication  out  wuth  the  doubled-up  dates 
when  it  suits  his  convenience.  Because  of  the  rule,  it  is  held  up  by 
the  postmaster;  then  the  publisher  comes  to  Washington,  and  what  is 
to  be  done?  lie  pleads  ignorance  of  the  law  and  won't  do  it  again; 
and  he  aro^ues  that  after  all  the  (lovernment  is  benefited  bv  the  omis- 
sions,  for  instead  of  two,  three,  or  four  issues  it  has  only  to  carry  one. 
The  difference  between  the  second  and  third  class  rates,  which  should 
be  charged  if  the  rule  were  enforced,  is  so  great  that  the  punishment 
is  too  much  for  the  crime  and,  as  a  rule,  the  Department  can  not  in 
good  conscience  demand  the  higher  rate. 

The  publisher  is  let  off  with  a  warning  and  does  not  do  it  again,  but 
there  are  alwaj^s  new  cases  of  the  same  kind.  The  law  in  this  respect 
is  constantly  violated,  and  once  the  precedent  is  established  no  case 
can  be  treated  with  less  lenienc^^     Then  there  are  the  special  editions, 
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is^^iies  over  and  above  the  regular  number;  and  the  questions  as  to 
varient  issues,  enlarged  editions,  etc.,  in  which  the  character  of  the 
publication  is  changed,  retaining  only  the  title  and  other  technical 
marks  of  the  r^ular  pjublication. 

When  a  publication  is  admitted  to  the  second  class  it  is  in  response 
to  an  application  by  the  publisher.  He  makes  a  sworn  statement  con- 
c-erning  not  only  the  publication,  but  its  circulation,  because  both 
are  governed  by  the  law.  He  also  submits  a  copy  of  the  publication 
which  he  wants  entered.  After  viewing  the  publication,  if  it  meets 
the  requirements,  and  after  taking  his  sworn  statement  as  to  circu- 
lation, and  that  also  meeting  the  requirements,  the  publication  is 
admitted.  If  we  are  correct,  our  theory  is  that  the  admission  is  on 
that  particular  thing  as  it  appeared  by  the  exhibit,  and  the  pub- 
lisher is  not  entitled  to  second-cla&s  rates  if  he  changas  the  character 
of  the  thing  to  be  carried  on  the  permit.  He  is  given  second-class 
rates  for  a  newspaper  which  was  adjudged  to  be  a  newspaper  at  the 
time  it  was  entered.  He  has  no  right  to  change  it  to  something 
which  is  not  a  newspaper. 

The  exhibit{9  on  this  line  are  very  extensive,  and  I  will  have  to 
take  very  considerable  of  your  time  to  present  them.  I  would  like 
to  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  limited  time  and  the  state  of  the 
weather  in  Washington  for  the  last  sixty  days  has  made  it  iinpos- 
>ible  for  us  to  get  these  exhibits  in  as  good  order  as  we  will  have 
ihem  later  for  you  when  you  really  wish  to  pass  upon  them.  I  may 
not  keep  the  consecutive  order  properly,  but  I  will  get  them  all  in 
if  you  will  be  patient. 

Here  is  a  publication  entitled  the  "  Lariat,''  Davis  City,  Iowa.  I 
liave  two  copies  of  it.  One  is  No.  3  of  volume  4  (Exhibit  lOa-1). 
Tliere  is  no  date  on  it  that  I  can  find.  The  other  is  dated  November 
IL  1905  (Exhibit  lOa-2).  This  is  the  form  (Exhibit  lOa-2)  in 
which  the  publication  was  admitted,  and  on  a  date  not  given.  This 
(Exhibit  lOa-1)  was  offered  as  an  issue  of  it.  It  is  nothing  but  a  lot 
of  pictures,  poems,  advertisments,  etc.  The  publisher  had  the  privi- 
lege and  he  could  not  be  suspended  without  a  hearing.  AVe  could  not 
>tophis  mail  matter.  It  is  a  question  whether  that  (Exhibit  lOa-1) 
is  the  issue  of  the  Lariat. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  paper  have  a  legitimate  circulation.  Mr. 
Madden  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  It  had  at  the  time  it  was  entered,  according  to  the 
publisher's  sworn  statement. 

I  have  here  a  copv  of  the  Kinston  Free  Press,  published  at  Kiiistcm, 
X.  C.  (Exhibit  lOVl.)  The  issue  is  dated  August  18,  100(5,  in  the 
form  of  a  newspaper.  It  was  admitted  in  that  form  and  that  char- 
acter. An  issue  of  the  paper  was  presented,  entitled  the  "  Industrial 
Issue''  (Exhibit  lOb-2).  It  bears  no  date  that  I  can  find.  It  is 
possible  that  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  this  was  either  issued  s(»parately 
or  as  a  part  of  that  newspaper — one  of  the  two  things.  The  question 
ii?  whether  the  publisher,  by  reason  of  his  right  to  mail  the  newsi)aper 
(Exhibit  lOb-1)  at  second-class  rates,  was  entitled  to  mail  along  with 
't  a  pamphlet  or  print  (Exhibit  10l)-2)  of  that  kind  as  a  part  of  it 
or  as  a  separate  edition.  In  either  case  it  went  through  the  mails  at 
the  Dound  rate. 

I  We  here  a  copy  of  the  Miami  News  dated  July  27,  190()  (Ex- 
nibit  lOc-1).    It  is  published  in  Miami,  Fla.     This  is  the  form  in 
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Avhich  the  publication  was  admitted  as  a  newspaper.  On  July  '27 
the  publisher  sent  this  (Exhibit  lOc-2)  along  with  it  as  a  part  of 
it.  It  is  called  a  special  railroad-extension  edition.  It  is  made  up 
of  a  lot  of  good  matter,  probably,  concerning  the  railroad  facilitio> 
of  Florida.  It  is  very  good  advertising  matter.  It  is  a  variation  in 
the  edition. 

The.  next  is  a  copv  of  the  Pacific  Fisherman,  published  at  Seattle. 
Wash.,  dat^d  January,  1906  (Exhibit  lOd-1).  This  (Exhibit  lOd-1 ) 
was  the  form  in  which  it  was  admitted  to  the  second  class  as  a 
periodical  published  monthly.  On  January,  1906.  it  came  out  with 
this  (Exhibit  lOd-2)  as  a  part  of  the  publication. 

Senator  Carter.  Is  that  to  be  issued  regularly  as  a  part  of  it.  or 
just  as  a  supplement? 

Mr.  Madden.  No;  only  occasionally — once  a  vear.  This  had  a 
separate  price,  50  cents,  by  itself. 

Now^,  we  get  a  little  nearer  home,  to  some  of  the  real  newspapers. 
1  have  here  a  copy  of  the  Evening  Capital  News,  published  at  Boise, 
Idaho,  February  6,  1906  (Exhibit  lOe-1).  This  is  the  form  (Exhibit 
lOe-1)  in  which  the  newspaper  was  admitted  and  in  which  we  con- 
cede its  right  to  go  at  second-class  rates.  On  that  date  they  issued 
along  w  ith  it,  as  a  part  of  it,  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Marvelous 
Snake  River  Valley  '  (P^xhibit  lOe-2).  It  appeared  to  be  a  write  up 
of  that  section  of  the  country,  pictures  of  various  institutions,  and  a 
general  advertisement  of  the  valley.  The  question  is  whether  the 
publisher,  having  the  second-class  rate  for  the  new^spaper,  is  entitled 
to  mail  along  with  it  any  print  he  sees  fit  to  distribute  in  the  mails, 
by  a  mere  designation  of  it  as  a  part. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  Tacoma  Ne\v  Herald,  published  at 
Tacoma,  AVash.,  datec^  January  6,  1906  (Exhibit  lOf-1).  On  that 
date  he  also  had  a  section  (P^xhibit  lOf-2)  which  is  a  pamphlet  sim- 
ilar to  the  ones  previously  shown.  The  same  question  arises  in  this 
case.     It  is  merely  a  second  exhibit  of  the  same  identical  question. 

Senator  Carter.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  in  view  of  the 
large  number  of  these  exhibits,  their  general  nature  might  be  stated, 
and  the  exhibits  left  available  for  examination,  without  consuming 
time  in  making  a  special  showing  as  to  each  one  in  the  course  of  the 
statement  now  in  progress. 

Mr.  Maf>dkx.  I  will  follow  whatever  order  you  desire,  gentlemen. 
The  exhibits  are  at  your  disposal. 

Senator  Carter.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Madden,  that  as  to  each  class,  one 
or  two  exhibits  might  be  referred  to  in  illustration  of  your  statement, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  exhibits  bunched,  so  as  to  be  accessible  for 
further  examination  if  the  Commission  desires  it. 

Mr.  Madden.  Permit  me  to  state  in  that  connection  that  the  ex- 
hibits brought  here  by  no  means  cover  all  of  the  questions  that  arise 
on  those  particular  points.  They  are  merely  a  few,  varying  them- 
selves a  little.  The  number  is  almost  countless.  We  could  not  bring 
along  with  us  all  the  exhibits  necessary  to  explain  ever}'  question. 

The  next  condition  is  that  a  publication  must  be  issued  from  a 
known  office  of  publication.  It  is  mailable  at  the  second-class  rates 
only  at  one  post-office,  and  that  is  the  one  where  the  actual  business 
of  managing  and  publishing  is  done.  The  same  law  requires  a 
higher  rate  of  postage  for  newspapers  and  periodicals  addressed  for 
local  delivery  by  letter  carrier  than  it  does  for  transporting  them 
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across  the  country  and  delivering  them,  say,  in  San  P^rancisco. 
Tliere  are  newspapers  and  periodicals  the  circulations  of  which  are 
all  within  the  city  of  publication.  In  such  cases  the  copies,  if  a 
newspaper,  must  be  paid  for  at  a  cent  apiece  regardless  of  weight, 
and  the  same  for  a  periodical,  unless  it  weighs  over  !2  ounces,  in  that 
case  2  cents  are  required. 

The  publisher  discovers  that  there  is  a  post-office  in  a  convenient 
suburb  and  that  by  establishing  a  publication  office  there,  a  mere 
makeshift,  and  advertising  it  as  one  of  his  offices,  he  can  secure  entry 
to  the  second  class  there  and  then  mail  copies  to  subscribei's  in  the 
large  city  at  a  cent  a  pound,  whereas  but  for  this  little  inconven- 
ience it  would  cost  him  from  10  to  20  cents  a  pound  to  mail  it.  When 
the  publication  is  one  of  those  w^ith  fifteen  or  twenty  copies  in  a 
pound,  the  difference  in  postage  rate  and  the  loss  to  the  Government 
is  manifest.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  Government  must  pay  the 
cost  of  the  service  for  carrvine  the  verv  same  matter  back  from  the 
place  where  it  was  sent  in  order  to  defraud  it  of  its  legal  revenue. 
And,  after  all,  the  publisher  is  not  inconvenienced  much.  The  tele- 
phone, the  quick-car  service,  etc.,  permits  of  his  remaining  in  the 
large  city,  practically  transacting  his  business  as  before. 

The  third  condition  is  that  it  must  be  formed  of  printed  paper 
sheets,  without  board,  cloth,  leather,  or  other  substantial  binding, 
^uch  as  distinguish  printed  books  for  preservation  from  jjeriodical 
publications.  If  all  of  the  news  of  a  locality  can  be  printed  on  one 
sheet  why  should  the  law  require  two  or  more?  Often  it  is  found 
that  a  single  sheet  has  more  the  character  of  a  real  newspaper  than 
some  of  those  of  a  number  of  sheets.  The  publisher  of  one  of  these 
single  sheets  finds  that  the  conditions  must  l)e  met,  and  scissors  and 
paste  pot  do  the  job.  The  result  is  that  the  Government  is  required 
to  carry  double  weight. 

The  next  condition  is  that  it  must  be  originated  and  published  for 
the  dis.semination  of  information  of  a  public  character,  or  devoted 
to  literature,  the  sciences,  arts,  or  some  sjjecial  industry.  WTiat  is 
information  of  a  public  character?  What  is  devoted  to  literature, 
the  sciences,  arts,  or  some  special  industry  ?  The  administering  officer 
must  determine  these  questions  and  the  statute  gives  no  clue  to  follow. 
The  Department  has  a  rule  applicable  to  a  small  class  of  cases,  but  it 
IS  of  little  value,  and  the  applic^ition  of  it  has  caused  endless  irritation 
and  annoyance. 

A  few  illustrations  will  be  helpful.  The  rule  is  that  a  publication 
made  up  of  notices  and  information  which  is  of  interest  to  and  con- 
cerns only  the  members  of  an  organization  as  such,  especially  when 
the  list  of  subscribers  is  simplj'  the  membership,  is  not  originated  and 
puhlished  for  the  dissemination  of  information  of  a  public  character. 
Under  this  rule  many  hundreds  of  publications  have  been  rejected 
from  the  .second  class,  among  them  the  little  bulletins  of  the 
^.  M.  C.  A.,  the  pastor's  alleged  newspaper  containing  his  weekly 
announcements  for  circulation  among  the  members  of  his  congrega- 
tion, and  many  others  of  like  character  and  purpose.  There  are 
many  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  rule.  Con- 
gress has  practically  investigated  the  Department  three  times  in  cases 
where  it  was  applied. 

The  first  was  during  the  lifetime  of  the  late  Senator  Hoar.     The 
•Vnator's  own  pastor  offered  a  little  sheet  for  entry  as  a  newspaper. 
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(See  The  Searchlight,  Plxhibit  9a,  page  2.)  It  was  a  weekly,  and 
the  news  it  contained  was  merely  pulpit  announcements  and  a  few- 
advertisements.  It  was  rejected  because  of  the  rule  stated,  and  the 
pastor  (the  publisher)  protested  to  the  Senator.  He  introduced  a 
resolution  calling  upon  the  Department  for  a  statement  of  its  con- 
struction of  existing  law  in  relation  to  such  publications.  The  reso- 
lution was  pa^ssed.  The  Post-Office  Department  answered  in  the  way 
indicated.  The  resolution  also  called  for  exhibits,  and  they  were  sub- 
mitted. When  the  answer  and  the  exhibits  reached  the  Senate,  Sen- 
ator Hoar  reviewed  not  only  the  rule  but  the  exhibits.  He  was  a  just 
man,  and  he  got  the  floor  and  this  is  what  he  said : 

I  do  not  want  to  lisive  anything  ni)|>ear  that  might  even  l»e  taken  to  l)e  a  criti- 
vism  on  tlie  Post-Ottioe  Deimrtmeut.  I  have  no  (loul)t  that  the  Post-()flic*e 
Department  has  dealt  and  is  dealing  with  this  very  dirticult  question  in  regani 
tosetx)nd-fIass  mail  matter  with  great  wisdom  and  prudence*,  and  In  general  is 
right  in  its  dealing.  It  has  seemeil  to  me,  however,  that  the  Department  hns 
erred,  possihly,  when  it  holds  that  i>eriodic*als,  weekly  or  monthly,  publi.<«lied  by 
churches  and  other  religious  or  etlucational  associations,  which  are  full  of  news, 
which  have  advertisements  in  them,  but  also  contain  a  little  of  their  own  par- 
ticular information  (which  they  would  have  to  print  in  the  daily  paj^ers  If  they 
did  not  have  this  means  of  printing  it),  are  not  to  be  treated  as  ordinary  news- 
papers. 

That  quotation  speaks  for  itself.     It  needs  no  comment. 

The  publication  offered  in  that  case  is  in  the  exhibits  presented. 
(See  "The  Searchlight,"  page  2,  Exhibit  9a.)  It  has  a  little  two- 
page  sheet,  a  few  advertisements,  and  a  few  notices  concerning  what 
the  congregation  will  do,  what  the  choir  will  do,  w^hat  the  pastor  has 
said  and  done,  and  what  he  intends  to  do.  There  were  very  manv  of 
that  class  in,  and  they  were  all  put  out,  so  far  as  we  know. 

Not  long  ago  a  publication  having  all  the  physical  appearance  of 
a  newspaper  (copy  of  which  will  be  exhibited)  was  offered  for  entrj' 
at  Shawnee,  Okla.,  and  was  entitled  the  "  Indiahoma  Union  Signal.'' 
(Exhibit  lla-1.)  An  examination  of  it  disclosed  that  it  was  not  a 
newspaper  at  all,  although  physically  it  looked  like  one,  and  the 
casual  observer  would  say  it  w^as  one.  It  was,  however,  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  officers  of  the  Farmers' 
Union  to  its  members,  and  of  letters  from  the  members  to  the  officers 
to  be  printed  for  the  information  of  other  members,  who  composed 
its  list  of  subscribers.  In  other  words,  it  was  simply  an  organization 
bulletin,  the  object  of  which  was  to  instruct  the  members  of  the 
union  where  to  buy  their  necessities  and  sell  their  products  to  the 
greatest  possible  advantage. 

Entry  was  denied.  To  say  that  the  publisher  was  indignant  be- 
cause it  was  held  that  his  publication  was  not  a  newspaper,  origi- 
nated and  published  for  the  dissemination  of  information  of  a  pub- 
lic character,  is  j)utting  it  very  mildly.  He  was  fiery.  The  stun  he 
printed  in  that  paper  concerning  the  action  of  the  department  was 
real  information  of  a  public  character.  About  40,000  farmers  were 
said  to  be  concerned.  The  publisher  made  them  all  think  a  great 
outrage  had  been  perpetrated.  The  whole  country  around  was 
placarded.  There  was  one  on  every  post.  A  copy  of  the  poster  will 
be  submitted.  (Exhibit  lla-2.)  Excitement  ran  high.  Contribu- 
tions were  called  for  to  fight  the  monster  who  was  depriving  the  pub- 
lisher of  his  lawful  rights. 
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The  third  case  where  this  rule  operated  so  as  to  provoke  resent- 
ment was  The  Missouri  Ahinmi  Quarterly.  (Exhibit  lib.)  This  was 
H  very  creditable  magazine.  A  casual  observer  would  have  said  there 
was  no  question  about  its  being  a  periodical  entitled  to  the  second-class 
ratios.  But,  as  I  stated  before,  physical  api^earance  is  not  the  test. 
A  KTutiny  of  its  contents  disclosed  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  of  a 
character  to  be  of  interest  to  persons  outside  the  membership  of  the 
alnmni  association.  It  concerned  the  affairs  of  the  college  and  the 
students  exclusively,  among  whom  it  circulated. 

It  was  denied  second-class  rates  under  the  rule  stated.  To  this  a 
prominent  Senator  took  objection,  and  the  Third  Assistant  Post- 
master-General had  the  distinguished  pleasure  of  si>ending  one  en- 
tire evening,  until  after  11  o'clock,  in  a  committee  room  of  the  Sen- 
ate undergoing  a  rigid  examination  to  discover  whether  or  not  he 
had  unjustly  discriminated  against  this  publication.  And  the  Sen- 
ator found  other  publications  of  other  colleges  which,  to  his  mind, 
were  identical  in  character  and  which  were  being  carried  in  the 
MHumd  class,  while  that  of  the  Missouri  college  had  oeen  refused. 

Many  more  instances  might  be  recited  to  illustrate  the  difficulty  of 
determining  what  is  information  of  a  public  character  and  of  admin- 
istering this  one  provision  of  the  statute.  The  moral  of  it  all  is 
plain.  It  is  less  trouble,  much  easier,  and  one  makes  less  enemies  by 
not  enforcing  the  law  than  by  enforcing  it. 
I  have  plenty  of  exhibits  on  this  j)oint. 

Senator  Carter.  You  might  set  forth  the  main  exhibits,  briefly, 
but  not  in  extensQ. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  have  here  a  publication  of  the  Missouri  Alumni 
Quarterly  (Exhibit  lib).  It  is  high-class  matter,  but  restricted  in 
its  interest  entirely  to  the  membership  of  the  organization.  It  is 
<lated  September,  1905.     It  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Here  is  a  copy  of  the  Oak  Park  Organ,  dated  February  2,  190(5 
(Exhibit  lie).     It  contains  a  few  notices  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  organi- 
zation in  that  loc^ility,  addressed  to  its  membei"s.     It  has  no  interest 
outside  of  the  membership. 
There  are  numl^ers  of  these,  varying  in  degi'ee. 
Here  is  a  copv  of  the  poster  that  was  sent  out  bv  the  Indiahoma 
rnion  Signal,  called  '^A  Square  Deal  "  (Exhibit  lla-2). 
Senator  Carter.  That  is  a  supplement? 

Mr.  Madden.  It  was  sent  out  as  a  sujjplement  and  posted  up  all 
around  the  country.  That  was  carried  as  third-class  matter  under 
a  deposit  while  the  case  was  pending  for  entry.  The  publisher  had 
not  secured  the  privilege,  and  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  demand  a 
hearing  that  he  would  have  been  in  if  he  had  gained  entry. 

This  same  paragraph  provides  for  publications  devoted  to  litera- 
ture, the  sciences,  arts,  or  some  special  industry.  What  does  the  law 
mean  by  *'  devoted  to  literature?  If  we  were  to  hold  that  the  term 
**  devoted  to  literature  "  means  that  the  publication  shall  be  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  literature,  and  not  that  it  is  merely  to  contain  litera- 
ture itself,  imagine  the  result.  A  great  number  of  our  best  magazines 
would  be  subject  to  exclusion.  Nevertheless,  that  is  exactly  the  con- 
struction that  is  placed  upon  the  other  three  provisions,  namely,  the 
sciences,  arts,  or  some  special  industry.  One  devoted  to  the  sciences 
discusses  medicine,  for  instance;    one  devoted  to  the  arts  discusses 
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music,  etc.,  and  one  devoted  to  some  special  industry  discussers  mut- 
ters relating  to  that  industry.  One  supposed  to  be  dWoted  to  litera- 
ture is  admitted  to  this  class  upon  its  containing  literature  itself, 
and  without  any  discussion  thereof  as  a  subject  at  all. 

We  have  already  had  one  good  ilhistration  of  how  books  may  be- 
come a  periodical  publication  (Exhibits  la  and  lb).  The  process  i> 
easy;  make  it  up  of  parts  of  a  number  of  stories  instead  of  one,  and, 
presto,  you  have  a  periodical  devoted  to  literature.  That  a  construc- 
tion of  the  law  that  a  publication  made  up  of  fiction,  or  chiefly  of 
fiction,  whether  one  complete  story  or  parts  of  many,  is  not  devotee! 
to  literature  within  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law  can  be  svi>- 
tained  liefore  the  judiciary  as  the  true  meaning  of  the  statute  there  is 
but  little  doubt.  If  it  should  l)e  so  decided,  thousands  of  magazines 
now  going  as  matter  of  the  second  class  would  find  their  place  in  the 
third  class  with  other  books. 

Under  the  provision  ''  or  to  some  special  industry ''  we  have  all 
manner  of  trade  journals.  They  are  legion.  Some  of  them  are 
highly  meritorious  publications  and  really  devoted  to  their  industries; 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  great  many  that  are  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  advertising  propositions.  The  exhibits  will  make  thi>^ 
clearer. 

I  have  a  copy  of  the  Rose  Jar,  published  in  New  York  (Exhibit 
12a),  said  to  be  a  magazine  for  book  lovers,  and  thoroughly  within 
the  const ructicm  of  the  law.  It  discusses  literature;  it  discusses  the 
books  as  they  come  out  and  the  writers  and  all  phases  of  the  subject 
of  literature. 

Representative  Overstreet.  How  often  is  it  issued? 

Mr.  Madden.  Quarterly.  There  are  only  one  or  two  magiizines,  to 
my  knowledge,  that  as  fully  comply  with  the  law  in  that  respect  as 
that  one. 

Here  is  a  good  illustration,  devoted  to  a  science.  It  is  a  copy  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Theology,  dated  July,  1906  (Exhibit  12b), 
and  is  fairly  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  that  subject. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  Camera  AVork,  published  in  New  York,  dated 
July,  1903  (P]xhibit  12c).  It  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  camera 
work,  with  illustrations  and  discussions,  and  thorougnly  within  the 
intent  and  purpose  of  the  law. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  Iron  Age,  published  in  New^  York,  dated 
September  13,  1900  (Exhibit  12d).  It  is  devoted  to  the  iron  indus- 
try and  represents  a  publication  devoted  to  some  special  industry,  so 
far  as  the  text  is  concerned. 

Senator  Carter.  These  sami)les  are  now^  admitted  to  the  mail  as 
second-class^ 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  sir. 

The  next  requirement  of  the  statute  is  that  a  publication  must  have 
a  legitimate  list  of  subscribers.  This  is  something  outside  of  the 
phvsical  thing  itself.  Practically  everything  else  required  is  in  the 
l)ublication:  but  the  list  of  subscribers  is  a  diflferent  matter.  Of 
course,  this  must  be  enforced ;  and  recentlv,  in  the  course  of  adminis- 
traticm  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Government,  it  was  necessary  to 
frame  some  rules  or  definitions  of  what  might  be  fairly  considereci  as 
going  to  make  up  such  a  list  (Exhibit  13). 

The  things  prohibited  from  entering  into  the  list  will  be  of  interest. 
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riiey  include  alleged  subscriptions  which  had  been  secured  through 
he  means  of  premiums,  or  ^fts,  to  the  subscriber,  the  effect  of  which 
s  to  return  the  entire  subscription  price,  and  sometimes  more;  alleged 
iubscriptions  secured  through  clubbing  arrangements,  through  winch 
)ne  or  more  publications  are  given  away,  thus  defeating  the  law  pro- 
libiting  free  circulation,  or  circulation  at  nominal  rates;  alleged  sub- 
5criptions  actually  given  free  upon  the  recipients  signing  an  order  to 
the  publisher  allegmg  payment  or  making  a  promise  of  payment 
upon  which  there  was  no  collection  and  no  intention  to  collect;  alleged 
suli^criptions  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  goods  the  bill  for  which 
conuiins  an  item  for  subscription  to  the  pubRcation,  which  item  was 
only  a  part  of  the  price  of  the  goods,  there  l)eing  no  actual  charge  for 
sub^ription;  alleged  subscriptions  which  were  themselves  gifts  or 
premiums  given  by  the  publisher  in  consideration  of  the  j)urchaso  of 
meix'handise  which  he  had  for  sale  in  his  other  business;  alleged  sub- 
^riptions  of  persons  whose  names  had  been  secured  by  the  publisher 
from  the  lists  of  defunct  publications  which  defaulted  on  their  siib- 
HTiption  contracts;  alleged  subscriptions  based,  without  any  order, 
nmtract,  or  other  action  on  the  part  of  the  addressees,  upon  the  send- 
ing of  copies  of  publications  with  a  notification  that  failure  to  direct 
'liscontinuance  by  a  fixed  date  would  constitute  such  persons  sub- 
scribers; alleged  perpetual  subscriptions;  alleged  subscriptions  for 
numbers  of  copies  for  their  patrons  or  prosj)ective  patrons,  or  other 
third  persons,  by  business  houses,  commission  houses,  stock  exchanges, 
ixmrds  of  trade,  campaign  committees,  candidates  for  oiBce,  clubs, 
organizations,  or  individuals  interested  in  the  circulation  of  the  pub- 
lication for  advertising  or  other  purposes;  alleged  subscriptions  ear- 
ned indefinitely  on  a  pretended  credit.  The  devices  by  which  this  re- 
quirement of  the  law  was  and  is  circumvented  are  too  numerous  to 
mention.    The  law  does  not  define  a  subscriber. 

We  can  not  very  well  present  exhibits  of  that  feature.  We  can 
give  any  number  of  statements  on  these  lines  which  you  may  call  for 
later  to  satisfy  you  of  the  extent  of  it.  I  have  a  stack  of  cases  here 
of  one  phase  or  another  of  the  subject.  It  w^ould  take  all  day  to 
read  them.  I  did  not  know  just  what  you  would  call  for,  and  I  came 
as  well  prepared  as  possible. 

This  statute  in  no  equivocal  terms  prohibits  the  admission  of  pub- 
lications to  the  second  class  which  are  primarily  desigiied  for  adver- 
tising purposes,  or  for  free  circulation,  or  for  circulation  at  nominal 
rates.  The  possibilities  of  construction  in  that  clause  are  very  great. 
Without  intending  to  cause  alarm  to  publishers,  I  may  say  that  a 
"triot  and  honest  construction  and  enforcement  of  that  prohibition 
would  force  out  of  the  second  class  from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  all  our 
newspapers  and  from  70  to  80  per  cent  of  all  our  magazines.  Verily 
this  act  of  1879  is  a  Pandora's  box  of  possibilities  of  executive  con- 
''truction.  All  depends  upon  the  view  of  the  administering  officer. 
He  may  be  liberal  or  he  may  be  strict,  and  be  safely  within  the  law. 
The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  an  executive 
officer  is  not  bound  by  prior  construction  if  that  construction  be 
wrong.    All  this  makes  for  uncertainty  of  the  service. 

On  this  point  I  want  to  submit  some  exhibits.  I  am  only  sub- 
mitting one  of  a  list.  It  just  happens  that  attention  was  called  to  a 
'•f»py  of  the  Iron  Age,  which  was  recently  submitted.     It  is  a  weekly 
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publication.  We  had  a  year's  copies  sent  to  us  for  analysis.  We 
Sound  it  was  too  big  a  job  to  analyze  a  year,  so  we  took  six  months. 
This  is  what  we  found :  The  subscription  price  per  year  is  $5.  The 
single  number  is  15  cents.  The  exhibit  (Exhibits  14a-l  to  14a-26,  in- 
clusive) comprises  the  first  2G  issues  of  1906.  It  contains  7,C70  page^. 
Total  weight,  45|  pounds.  Pages  of  text,  2,118,  or  27J  per  cent. 
Pages  of  advertising,  5,5(J0,  or  72^  p>er  cent.  Of  the  text,  a  material 
portion  is  textual  advertising,  or  write  ups,  which  is  considered  to  be 
the  best  kind  of  advertising.  The  estimate  for  the  year  at  that  rate 
is:  Total  pages,  15,376;  total  weight,  91 J  pounds;  pages  of  text, 
4,286;  pages  of  advertising,  11,120.  The  question  is,  is  the  publica- 
tion prinuirily  for  advertising  purposes  or  for  free  circulation  or  for 
circulation  at  nominal  rates? 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  Vehicle  Dealer,  published  in  Phila- 
delphia (Exhibit  14b^l).  It  is  dated  April,  1905.  It  was  analyzed 
in  the  same  way.  The  total  pages  are  88.  Pages  of  text,  82,  or  86 
per  cent.  Pages  of  advertismg,  56,  or  64  per  cent.  There  was  a 
supplement  with  this  issue.  Here  it  is  (Exhibit  14b-2).  The  total 
pages  are  144,  all  advertising,  being  substantially  a  catalogue  of 
several  vehicle  dealers.  The  publication  proper  and  the  supplement 
give  a  total  of  228  pages.  Pages  of  text,  82,  or  14  per  cent.  Page? 
of  advertising,  196,  or  86  per  cent.  Is  it  primarily  designed  for  ad- 
vertising purposes?  I  think  perhaps  that  fairly  illustrates  the  sub- 
ject. The  number  of  illustrations  is  legion,  and  you  could  get  any 
number  on  any  question  you  desire. 

Senator  Carter.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  verv  desirable  that  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Madden  be  completed  to-day  if  practicable,  and  in 
order  to  accomplish  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue  this  session 
until  after  5  o'clock.  I  think  it  is  quite  obvious  that  Mr.  Madden  will 
be  somewhat  distressed  by  continuous  speaking  until  the  time  he  fin- 
ishes. I  therefore  suggest  the  propriety  of  taking  a  recess  until,  say. 
8  o'clock,  to  the  end  that  Mr.  Madden  may  have  some  respite  and  that 
those  who  have  engagements  may  keep  them. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Have  you  reached  a  convenient  point. 
Mr.  Madden,  so  that  if  you  stop  now  you  will  not  break  into  a  partic- 
ular subject  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes;  except  that  I  have  some  additional  exhibit.s 
that  do  not  need  to  go  in  here  now,  concerning  the  daily  newspapers, 
where  they  have  been  analyzed. 

Representative  Overstreet.  They  are  on  this  same  point? 

Mr.  Madden.  On  this  same  point. 

Senator  Carter.  I  think  it  might  be  well  for  you  to  conclude  on 
this  particular  point. 

Mr.  Madden.  They  thoroughly  illustrate  the  subject. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  daily  papers? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  am  mistaken.  We  have  not  the  dailies  analyzed. 
We  simply  have  them  and  they  show  for  themselves. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Then  this  is  a  convenient  place  for  you 
to  stop  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  The  Commission  will  take  a  recess  until  3  o'clock. 

The  Commission,  at  2.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  took  a  recess  until  3  o'clock 
p.  m. 
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AFTER   RECESS. 

The  Commission  reassembled  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

STATEMENT  OF  HOK.  EBWIK  G.  MADBEK  EESUMED. 

Mr.  Maddex.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Commission,  in 
resuming  this  statement  I  would  like  to  be^n  by  correcting  what  may 
be  a  false  impression,  if  there  be  that  impression  either  with  the 
Commission  or  with  the  publishers  present  or  any  other  publishers 
that  the  Department  is  making  a  case  against  the  publishers.  It  is  a 
mistake.    The  Department  is  making  a  case  against  the  statutes. 

I  left  off  by  giving  some  exhibits  of  publications  which  might  or 
might  not  be  held  tb  be  designed  primarily  for  advertising  pur- 
jx)ses.    I  would  like  to  continue  with  a  few  more. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine  of  October,  1905. 

We  analvzed  this  publication  from  October,  11)05,  to  September, 
llKjf)  (Exhibits  14c-l  to  14c-12,  inclusive).  This  is  what  the  analysis 
shows:  Total  weight  of  12  copies,'  27G  ounces;  average  weight  per 
copy,  23  ounces;  percentage  of  advertising  of  Harper  Brothers'  pub- 
lications, including  Harper's  Magazine,  7.1 ;  percentage  of  advertis- 
ing. Harper  Brothers^  including  Harper's  Magazine  and  the  Review 
of  Books  published  by  Harper  Brothers,  9.5  per  cent. 

Using  as  an  estimate  100,000  copies  circulation  a  month,  the  cost  for 
postage  .alone  of  distributing  one  circular,  not  exceeding  2  ounces 
in  weight  each,  to  a  number  of  people  would  be  $1,000. 

The  fact  that  Harper  Brothers  have  a  magazine  in  w^iich  they  can 
place  their  circular  for  distribution  gives  them,  as  publishers,  an  op- 
portunity to  circulate  at  a  cent  a  pound  what  any  other  person,  with- 
out a  magazine  or  periodical,  could  not  do,  which  may  or  may  not 
lie  an  unrair  advantage.  I  merely  bring  the  point  to  your  attention. 
The  opportunity  of  the  outsider  to  advertise  in  the  publication  at  the 
advertised  rates  is  no  doubt  open,  but  it  is  a  question  of  how  far  a 
publisher  of  a  magazine  may  advertise  his  other  business  in  his 
periodical. 

At  the  present  time — this  will  be  done  later,  if  the  Commission 
desires  it — we  were  unable  to  analyze  some  of  the  big  daily  papers, 
because  the  analysis  involved  so  much  more  work.  It  requires  meas- 
urement, whereas  you  can  easily  count  up  the  pages  of  a  magaiiine. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  New  York  American.    It  is  dated  Septem- 
l)er  0,  1900  (Exhibit  14d-l),  and  it  is  as  full  of  advertising,  in  pro- 
portion, as  any  magazine. 
Senator  Carter.  Is  that  a  week-day  or  Sunday  edition  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  It  is  a  Sunday  edition. 

Concerning  this  particular  question  also,  it  ought  to  be  stated,  in 
fairness  to  the  publishers  of  magazines,  that  in  the  case  of  a  news- 
paper, where  the  percentage  of  advertising  appears  to  be  running  very 
liigh,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  add  a  few  pages  of  text.  Taking  50 
per  cent,  we  will  say,  as  a  dividing  line,  we  may  well  question  whether 
that  [exhibiting]  is  news  or  literature  and  whether  there  can  be  bal- 
anced against  that  an  equivalent  amount  of  advertising. 
Sixteen  pages  contain  all  the  news  that  can  be  found  in  one  day, 
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and  yet  they  run  from  50  to  70  pa^es,  and  you  can  balance  up  the 
other  stuff  put  in  as  text  against  the  advertising. 

Here  is  the  New  York  American  for  September  9.  These  [exhibit- 
ing sheet  music  (Exhibit  IW-la)  and  the  so-called  "comic  section" 
(Exhibit  14d-lb)  ]  are  some  things  that  the  publisher  puts  in  a> 
parts  of  the  paper.  I  think  he  calls  them  sections.  They  are 
listed  in  the  table  of  contents.  Aside  from  the  question  of  adver- 
tising here  is  the  question  of  whether  these  are  a  part  of  the  original 
print  and  a  part  of  the  newspaper  entitled  to  be  mailed  by  the  pub- 
lisher at  a  cent  a  pound  when  every  other  citizen  would  be  required  to 
j)ay  8  (*ents  a  pound. 

'I'his  sheet  music  is  put  in  as  a  section.  It  is  ready  to  l)e  ust^d  on 
the  piano,  the  same  as  any  other  music,  and  if  any  other  citizen  de- 
sired to  distribute  that  in  the  mails  he  would  Iwive  to  pay  8  cents  a 
pound,  but  the  publisher  puts  that  in  as  a  section  of  his  newspaper 
and  gets  it  at  a  cent  a  ])ound. 

This  so-called  ''  funny  nuitter  ''  (Exhibit  14d-lb),  if  I  am  correctly 
informed,  is  printed  at  a  central  office  and  distributed  around  to  the 
various  newspaj)ers  which  carry  it,  and  against  that  matter,  the  ad- 
vertising matter  may  b<»  balanced,  if  we  go  on  the  50  per  cent  limit 
of  advertising  against  50  per  cent  of  the  text.  AVhat  is  true  of  the 
New  York  American — that  happens  to  be  the  first  we  took — is  true  of 
the  New  York  World  (Exhibit  14e),  except,  j)erhaps,  some  slight 
variation.  Here  is  tin*  funny-page  matter  (Exhibit  14e-l)  and  a 
magazine  section  (P^xhibit  14e-2). 

An  interesting  item  in  connection  with  that  is  this:  We  rufe  books 
out  of  the  second  class  because  thev  are  in  the  form  of  books,  and 
here,  if  I  am  correct,  is  part  of  a  continued  story  (Exhibit  14e-3). 
There  is  no  similarity  in  form,  but  it  is  run  in  as  a  section  of  the 
Sundav  World's  series  of  new  novels  by  various  authors.  If  that 
were  in  book  form,  bound  a  little  more  handilv,  we  would  rule  it  out 
as  a  book. 

The  Chairman.    Have  you  made  any  rulings  on  these  daijy  papers^ 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  sir.  We  will  come  to  that  in  just  a  few  minute?. 
As  I  said  before,  we  will  analyze  any  one  of  these  for  you,  if  you 
desire  it,  as  to  the  proportion  of  advertising  to  text. 

This  statute  contains  the  following  provision: 

I'liblisliers  of  matter  of  the  second  class  mny,  without  subjecting  it  to  extra 
IM)stage,  fold  witliin  tlieir  rej;uinr  issues  a  supplement ;  but  in  all  cases  the 
added  matter  must  be  germane  to  the  imblication  which  it  supplements;  that 
is  to  say,  matter  supplied  in  order  to  complete  that  to  which  it  is  added  or 
supplemented,  but  omitttNl  from  the  reguhir  issue  for  want  of  space,  time,  or 
greater  convenience,  which  supplement  must  in  everj^  case  l)€  Issued  with  the 
publication. 

That  i:)aragraph  is  the  only  part  of  this  statute  which  gives  any  real 
idea  of  the  intent  of  CongiTss.  It  j)rescribes  that  the  matter  must  be 
germane,  and  that  it  must  be  supplied  in  order  to  complete  that  to 
which  it  is  added  or  supplemented,  but  omitted  from  the  regular  issue 
for  w  ant  of  space,  time,  or  greater  convenience.  A  better  unders-tand- 
ing  of  what  the  publishers  did,  until  recently,  conceive  to  be  their 
rights  under  this  provision  is  best  told  by  the  exhibits.  They  w^ill  tell 
also  the  prestMit  practice.  The  Department  does  now  prohibit  the 
inclusion  m  newspapers  as  alleged  supplements  the  following  articles: 

Calendars,  sheet  music,  patterns,  blocks  of  post  cards,  series  of  cut-out 
animal  pictures,  animal  masks,  plastographs,  cut-out  dolls,  soldiers  and  naval 
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vessels,  circulars,  cardboard  spectacles,  sheets  containing  disks  of  soluble  paint 
to  be  use*l  in  coloring  outline  drawings,  etc.  Publishers,  however,  still  manage 
to  include  some  of  the  articles  under  the  device  of  calling  them  **  sections  "  to 
tJie  main  paper  inste«id  of  supplements. 

We  have  had  an  ilhistration  of  a  sheet  of  music  made  up  as  a  part 
of  a  newspaper.  Now  we  have  as  a  section  what  was  lormerly  a 
>npplenient — a  block  of  post  cards  (Exhibit  15a).  This  was  formerly 
ruKnl  out  as  a  supplement.  I  have  some  exhibits  on  this  line  that 
will  1h*  interesting. 

ITiMT  sire  some  of  the  things  tiiat  were  issued  as  supplements  [ex- 
Ijihiting).  I  do  not  know  what  to  call  these,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  they 
ramo  as  supplements.  This  one  (Exhibit  lob)  is  practically  a  circu- 
lar communication  with  a  post  card  at  the  bottom  of  it  to  be  cut  off. 

This  is  a  publication  called  Berean  I^eaf  Cluster  (Exhibit  15c). 
It  was  issued  as  a  supplement  first  to  this  publication  (Exhibit 
l.*ic-l).  When  it  was  found  that  the  tail  wagged  the  dog  the  pub- 
lisher changed  it  aixnmd  and  called  that  (Exhibit  le5c-l)  a  supple- 
iiiont  to  this  (Exhibit  15c).  It  is  serving  a  very  good  purpose.  If 
1  were  to  express  my  pei-sonal  inclination,  I  would  rather  give  second- 
das-^  rates  to  a  j)ublication  of  that  kind  than  to  some  of  the  others  we 
:!re  re<|uired  to  pass  in.  * 

Here  is  a  publication  issued ;^in  sections.  This  is  volume  23,  No. 
L  of  the  *'  Sunday  Sc^hool  Superintendent  and  Bible  Lesson  Pictures 
<  Exhibit  15d).  There  are  any  number  of  those,  and  sometimes  they 
take  that  form. 

Manifestly  a  supplement  is  something  which  should  not  be  com- 
plete in  itself,  but  rather  serves  to  complete  something  else.  Here 
is  a  gcKKl  illustration.  This  (Exhibit  14b-l)  in  my  right  hand  is  a 
•supplement  to  that  (Exhibit  14l>-2)  in  my  left  hand.  The  supple- 
ment is  larger,  and  it  is  one  continuous  advertisement.  It  is  the 
Vehicle  Dealer,  previously  referred  to.  Here  is  a  new'spaper  and  here 
i>  it>  supplement.  The  title  of  the  paper  is  the  Centralia  Daily  Senti- 
nel for  Saturday,  January  16,  1904  (Exhibit  15e).  This  is  issued  as 
a  supplement  to  it,  and  is  called  the  Illustrated  Centralia  (Exhibit 
1-*>«^1).  It  is  a  write  up  of  the  town  and  probably  very  valuable 
information  concerning  the  j)lace.     It  is  larger  than  the  pai)er. 

1  have  here  a  sample  of  wall  paper  (Exhibit  15f)  issued  as  a  sup- 
pleineut  to  the  New  Era,  and  here  is  another  illustration  of  a  wall- 
|>a|XT  supplement  (Exhibit  15f-l). 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  wall  paper,  Mr.  Madden? 

Mr.  Madden.  They  are  samples  of  patterns  of  wall  pap(»r.  Some 
('{  thes(>,  you  know,  are  very  creditable  things.  The  whole  question 
!^  whether  a  publisher,  under  any  device  whatever,  is  entitled  to  mail 
merchandise  like  these  things  and  printed  matter  which  is  not  in  any 
sense  a  part  of  the  paper  at  second-class  rates. 

Senator  Cakter.  Do  you  feel  constrained,  under  existing  laws,  to 
admit  that  wall  paper  as  a  supplement  as  second-class  matter? 

Mr.  Madden.  No;  not  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  rule  that  out? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  trouble  is  it  is  put  into  a  paper  and 
g*^ts  through.  The  first  we  know^  of  it  is  that  some  j)ostmaster  finds 
it  at  the  point  of  delivery  and  calls  the  attention  of  the  Department  to 
the  violation  of  the  law.  If  we  make  an  investigation  the  publisher 
>ays, "  I  have  done  that  several  years.     I  did  not  know  it  was  wrong." 
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Senator  Carter.  What  penalty  attaches  to  the  publication  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  The  matter  has  gone  through  tlie  mail  and  we  can  not 
attach  any  penalty. 

Senator  Carter.  The  law  is  infirm  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Madden.  Ye^:  we  can  not  attach  any  penalty  because  it  is  our 
business  to  examine  it  at  the  post-office  and  demand  a  regular  rate. 
We  can  not  investiofate  every  paper  that  comes  through  the  mail.  It 
is  physically  impossible.  The  penalty  is  really  on  the  postmaster. 
The  law  makes  him  liable  for  the  legal  rate  of  postage  whether  he  col- 
lects it  or  whether  he  does  not  collect  it. 

Representative  Overstreet.  When  it  is  folded  in  a  newspaper  it 
probably  escapes  the  notice  of  the  postmaster  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes;  postmasters  do  not  have  time  to  look  through 
every  paper  that  conies  in,  and  of  course  we  are  not  expecting  that. 
Sometimes  such  things  get  through  and  we  never  know  it  at  all. 
I  have  a  copy  of  the  forest  City  Times,  of  Forest  City,  Ark.,  May  IS. 
1906  (Exhibit  ir)g).  This  pamphlet  was  issued  as  a  supplement  to  it, 
called  the  Art  Supnlement  to  the  Forest  City  Times  (Exhibit  15g-l). 
It  is  a  very  creditable  thing,  perhaps,  but  the  question  is  whether  it  is 
a  supplement. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  an  advertisement,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Madden? 

Mr.  Madden.  It  is  a  write  up  of  Forest  City;  yes,  sir.  It  is  sub- 
stantially an  advertisc^ment,  yes. 

Senator  Carter.  Advertising  town  lots  for  sale,  probably. 

Mr.  Madden.  Here  is  a  calendar  (Exhibit  15h)  issued  in  attractive 
form  by  the  Michigan  Volksblatt,  of  Detroit,  Mich.  It  is  a  1903  cal- 
endar issued  as  a  supplement.     It  is  to  be  posted  on  the  wall. 

Here  is  one  in  a  little  different  form  issued  by  the  Owego  Times  as 
a  supplement  (Exhibit  15i).  Anybody  but  a  publisher  w^ould  have 
to  pay  8  cents  a  pound  on  this,  but  the  publisher  gets  it  through  for  a 
cent  a  pound. 

Senator  Carter.  Are  the}'^  not  inserted  surreptitiously  and  in  viola- 
tion of  the  law? 

Mr.  Madden.  We  are  never  able  to  prove  that.  They  may  be,  but 
we  never  assume  it  unless  we  can  prove  it,  and  it  is  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  prove.  The  publisher  says  he  has  been  doing  it  for  years, 
and  he  undoubtedly  has.  Our  force  does  not  cover  the  field  suf- 
ficiently. We  have  not  eyes  and  ears  and  arms  enough  to  execute  the 
law. 

I  have  here  what  I  regard  as  a  verv  excellent  illustration  of  what 
I  stated  a  while  a^o,  that  abuses  rule^  out  get  back  in  another  form. 
This  publication  is  the  Financial  and  Commercial  Chronicle,  New 
York  (Exhibit  ir)k).  It  is  the  issue  of  September  G,  1902.  It  was 
formerlv  issued  with  what  they  call  the  Bank  Quotations  Supplement 
(Exhibit  15k-l).  The  Department  held  that  they  were  independent 
publications  and  not  supplements  and  annuals  in  their  character, 
and  the  publisher  met  the  situation  by  a  folder  like  that  ^Exhibit 
15k-2),  inclosing  section  2  (Exhibit  15k-^^)  and  section  3  (Exhibit 
15k-4)  of  the  publication.  It  is  the  same  thing.  It  comes  back  in 
another  form. 

Going  back  for  a  few  moments  to  the  question  of  what  is  a  news- 
paper or  a  periodical,  I  am  reminded  that  I  overlooked  some  things 
brought  here. 
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Here  is  a  copy  of  a  publication  called  the  Berean  Lesson  Pictures, 
published  in  5sew  .York  (Exhibit  6b).  It  is  a  quarterly,  published 
m  13  parts.  Each  part  is  a  card  having  on  one  side  the  technical 
indicia  of  a  periodical  publication,  such  as  title,  periodicity  of  issue, 
etc.,  and  certain  printed  matter,  and  on  the  reverse  side  the  golden 
text  and  illustration  thereof  in  colors.  Thev  are  for  use  in  Sun- 
day  schools.  They  are  for  a  good  purpose.  But  the  question  is 
whether  that  [exhibiting]  is  an  issue  of  a  newspaper.  The  pe- 
culiarity of  them  is  that  they  are  weeklv  publications,  that  at  least 
each  separate  card  represents  a  week.  They  are  sent  out  in  advance 
and  are  for  use  in  the  Sunday  schools,  where  they  do  good  work,  no 
doubt,  on  the  particular  weeks  to  which  they  apply.  They  are 
called  weekly  publications,  and  would  be  entitled  under  the  law  to 
the  cent-a-pound  rate  for  city  delivery,  where  another  publication 
would  be  a  cent  apiece  or  2  cents  apiece,  according  to  whether  it  is 
a  newspaper  or  a  periodical,  weighing  over  2  ounces. 

There  is  a  multitude  of  these  things,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer 
to  them  specifically  in  each  case. 

The  following  is  a  provision  of  that  statute : 

That  publications  of  the  second  chiss,  one  copy  to  earh  actual  subscriber 
residing  in  the  county  where  the  same  are  printed,  in  whole  or  in  part  and 
published,  shall  go  free  through  the  mails,  but  the  same  shall  not  be  delivered  at 
letter-carrier  offices  or  distributed  by  carriers,  unless  postage  is  paid  thereon 
at  the  rate  pre8cril>ed  in  section  thirteen  of  this  act  (the  cent-a-pound  rate)  : 
Provided^  That  the  rate  of  postage  on  newspapers,  excepting  weeklies,  and 
periodicals  not  exceeding  tw^o  ounces  in  weight,  when  the  same  are  deposited 
in  a  letter-carrier  office  for  delivery  by  it  carriers,  shall  be  uniform  at  one  cent 
each,  periodicals  weighing  more  than  two  oimces  shall  l)e  subject,  when  delivered 
by  such  carriers,  to  a  postage  of  two  cents  each,  and  these  rates  shall  be  prepaid 
by  stamps  affixed. 

This  paragraph  provides  that  one  copy  of  each  publication  ad- 
mitted to  the  second  class  may  be  carried  free  of  postage  to  each 
actual  subscriber  residing  in  the  county  where  the  same  is  printed,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  and  published ;  but  delivery  thereof  at  letter-carrier 
offices,  or  distribution  by  carriers  unless  postage  is  prepaid  at  a  cent 
a  pound,  is  prohibited.  It  provides  also  that  newspapers  addressed 
for  local  delivery  by  carriers,  excepting  weeklies,  shall  be  paid  at  the 
uniform  rate  of  1  cent  apiece,  regardless  of  weight,  and  for  period- 
icals addressed  for  local  delivery  1  cent  each  if  not  over  2  ounces,  and 
2  cents  if  over  2  ounces,  regardless  of  how  much  more  than  2  ounces  a 
copj'  may  weigh. 

I  venture  the  assertion  that  under  no  reasonable  construction  of 
what  constitutes  an  actual  subscriber  would  it  be  found,  if  we  should 
make  an  investigation  to-day,  that  more  than  one-half,  perhaps  not 
one-third,  of  all  the  copies  of  all  the  publications  now  carried  free  un- 
der this  provision  are  lawfully  entitled  to  the  privilege.    The  manifold 
devices  for  getting  and  keeping  a  name  on  the  subscription  list  for- 
ever could  not  be  enumerated  without  consuming  too  much  time. 
The  Department  is  powerless  to  really  enforce  this  provision,  because 
it  has  not  one-tenth  of  the  force  which  would  be  necessary  in  the 
course  of  administration  to  make  the  inquiries  from  day  to  day  in  the 
individual  cases. 

To  get  the  benefit  of  this  free  rate  a  publication  must  be  printed 
in  whole  or  in  part,  and  published  in  the  county.     WHiatever  may 
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have  been  the  intent  of  this  provision,  there  are  many  cases  where 
there  is  only  a  technical  compliance.  The  greater  parts  of  verA' 
many  of  the  newspapers  circulated  in  the  mails  under  this  fri^ 
provision  are  printed  m  one  central  office  located  in  some  large  city. 
Copies  are  stmt  by  express  or  freight  to  local  points.  There  some 
additional  matter  is  i)rinted  upon  them  and  they  are  given  a  name 
peculiar  to  that  locality.  In  effect^it  is  one  gi'eat  publication  split 
up  under  many  different  titles  and  scattered  broadcast.  By  that 
]jrocess  it  comes  into  the  mails  from  many  alleged  publishers  free 
of  postage,  whereas  if  mailed  by  the  real  publisher  from  the  central 
office  at  least  1  cent  a  pound  would  be  required  upon  all  copie?^ 
except  those  circulated  in  one  count3^  The  exhibits  will  make  tlii> 
plain. 

IJnder  this  provision  weeklies  are  excepted  from  the  requirements 
of  being  paid  ny  stamps  affixed  on  the  copies  addressed  for  local  de- 
livery by  carrier.  A  semiweekly  is  published  in  a  certain  city. 
When  the  coi)ies  are  addressed  for  local-carrier  delivery  they  are 
required  to  l)e  paid  at  1  cent  apiece  by  stamps  affixed.  The  publisher 
ascertains  that  if  his  st^miweekly  were  transformed  into  two  weeklie> 
he  would  l)e  charged  only  a  cent  a  pound  in  moiu\v  on  the  local  coj^ie^ 
regardless  of  the  number  in  a  pound.  So  one  semiweekly  develops 
into  two  w^eeklies,  and  the  (xovernment  losers  its  lawful  revenue  from 
what  is  really  a  s(»miweekly.  The  same  is  true  of  triweeklies,  (^ut 
of  one  three  are  made  for  the  advantage  it  is  in  postage  rates.  At 
everv  turn  the  (iovernment  loses. 

Here  is  a  paper  that  is  a  semiweekly  in  fact.  It  comes  out  under 
two  titles,  the  Valley  Times  (Exhibit  IGa)  and  the  Kit  tanning  Thiies 
(Exhibit  lOb),  published  at  Kittanning,  Pa.  The  issues  ai*e  dated 
March  9  and  March  13. 

Representative  Overstreet.  That  is  from  one  publisher,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  One  publisher.  It  is  just  a  question  of  the  rate.  It 
is  a  cent  apiece  if  it  comes  out  as  a  semiweekly,  and  it  is  a  cent  a 
pound  if  it  come^^  out  as  a  weekly.  So  two  weeklies  are  cheaper  than 
one  semiweekly. 

Another  cast^  is  that  of  the  Ottawa  Wtn^kly  Journal,  publishe<l  at 
Ottawa,  Kans.  The  issue  is  January  12,  1905  (Exhibit  IGc),  and  the 
same  paper  comes  out  Januarv  1*">  luider  the  title  of  Ottawa  Inde- 
pendent.    (Exhibit  IGd.) 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  cases  you  are  submitting  to  us  those  on 
which  you  have  ruled  and  excluded  from  the  privilege  of  second- 
class  mail  matter? 

Mr.  Madden.  No,  sir;  we  are  not  attempting  to  give  you  the 
rulings  on  individual  cases.  I  am  endeavoring  to  show  that  this  law 
is  unworkable ;  that  publications  ^et  in  somehow  and  get  the  benefit 
of  the  cheap  rates  for  matter  that  is  not  entitled  to  that  favor. 

One  other  question  along  this  line  is  that  of  the  legal  rate.  The 
law  i)rovides  for  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  it  says  that  one 
rate  shall  be  charged  for  a  newspaper  and  a  different  rate  for  a  ]>eri- 
odical  when  addressed  for  local  delivery.  Weekly  newspapers  have 
the  cent-a-jw)und  rate  for  local  delivery,  and  it  l>ecomes  necessarj' 
frequently  to  determine  whether  a  publication  like  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  (Exhibit  lOe)  is  a  newspaper  or  a  periodical.  What 
is  the  rate  if  it  did  not  have  a  cent-a-pond  rate — it  it  were  anything 
but  a  weekly?     It  is  one  rate  if  a  newspaper;  another  if  a  periodical 
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There  is  no  rule.  We  have  to  decide,  and,  whatever  the  decision, 
some  one  is  offended.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  the  light  of  anybody's 
view  upon  the  subject  of  whether  that  is  a  newspaper  or  a  periodical 
[referring  to  the  Saturday  livening  Post].     (Exhibit  16e.) 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Literary  Digest,  published  in  New  York 
(Exhibit  16f).  I  have  a  copy  here  dated  Septeml)er  22.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  it  is  a  newspaper  or  periodical. 

This  statute  contains  the  lollowing  provision : 

Mailable  matter  of  the  second  class  shall  contain  no  writing,  print,  or  sign 
thereon  or  therein  In  addition  to  the  original  print,  except  as  herein  provided, 
to  wit :   The  name  and  address  of  the  i)erson  to  whom  the  matter  shall  be  sent ; 
imk'x  figures  of  subscripticm  book  either  printed  or  written;    the  printed  title 
of  the  publicatitm  and  the  place  of  its  publication;    the  printed  or  written 
name  and  address  without  addition  of  advertisement  of  the  publisher  or  sender, 
or  both,  and  written  or  printe<l  words  or  figures,  or  l>oth,  indicating  the  date 
on  which  the  subs<Tiption  to  such  matter  will  end ;   the  correction  of  any  typo- 
graphical error;    a  mark,  except  by  written  or  printed  words,  to  designate  a 
word  or  passage  to  which  it  Is  desiretl  to  call  attention;    the  words  "sample 
copy  "  when  the  matter  is  sent  as  such ;    the  words  "  marked  c»opy  **  when  the 
matter  contains  a  marke<l  item  or  article.    And  publishers  or  news  agents  may 
inclose  in  their  publications  bills,  receipts,  and  orders  for  subscriptions  thereto, 
but  the  same  shall  l>e  in  such  form  as  to  convey  no  other  Informatlcm  than  the 
name,  place  of  publication,  subscription  price  of  the  publication  to  which  they 
refer,  and  the  subscription  due  thereon. 

We  have  much  difficulty  in  determining  what  is  the  original  print. 
A  newspaper  or  periodical  is  prohibited  from  containing  any  writing, 
print,  or  sign  whatever  thereon  or  therein  in  addition  to  the  original 
print,  except  such  as  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender  ancl  the 
name  and  address  of  the  addressee.  That  paragraph  also  provides 
that  the  publisher  may  inclose  subscription-order  blanks,  bills,  and 
receipts.  How  this  provision  of  the  law  is  practically  nullified  by 
present  practices,  ana  how  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  made  the 
vehicle  for  transmitting  third  and  sometimes  fourth  class  matter  to 
the  detriment  of  the  Government  revenues  from  matter  of  those  two 
classes  will  be  made  plain  by  the  exhibits. 

I  have  alreadv  showli  you  the  wall  paper.  The  wall  paper  by 
itself  in  the  mails  is  16  cents  a  pound.  Inclosed  as  a  supplement  to 
a  newspaper  it  goes  at  a  cent  a  pound. 

Here  is  a  copy  of  the  Riley  Regent,  published  at  Riley,  Kans. 
(Exhibit  17a).  It  is  dated  August  4,  1905.  Upon  it  is  pasted,  in 
connection  with  an  advertisement,  a  little  piece  of  gingham.  You 
can  tear  it  off  and  feel  it  and  see  the  quality  of  it.  Any  person  but 
the  publisher  sending  that  through  would  have  to  pay  16  cents  a 
pound.     Is  that  part  of  the  original  print? 

We  have  a  copy  of  the  Dyers'  Bulletin,  Philadelphia,  May  28, 
1901  (Exhibit  I7b).  There  are  samples  of  wool  and  dyers'  colors  in 
it  that  are  for  the  information  of  the  trade.  This  matter  in  any 
other  way  would  be  16  cents  a  pound. 

I  have  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder,  Boston,  October  18,  1905 
(Exhibit  I7c).  We  found  that  the  publisher  asked  whether  he 
could  bind  in  three  blotters — advertising  blotters — of  Elliott,  John- 
son &  Co.,  to  be  torn  out  and  used  like  other  blotters.  Having  asked 
in  advance,  he  was  of  course  told  ''  No  "  (blotters  are  16  cents  a 
pound),  but  had  he  sent  them  through  at  a  cent  a  pound  we  prob- 
ably would  not  have  found  it  out,  because  we  have  not,  as  I  said, 
eves*  and  ears  enough  to  go  around. 
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Here  is  a  publication  called  the  Confectioners'  Review,  published 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio  (Exhibit  I7d).  There  is  an  advertisement,  a 
sheet  of  waxed  paper.  It  is  also  a  sample  of  the  paper.  By  pur- 
porting to  be  an  advertisement  it  goes  through  at  a  cent  a  pjound. 
By  itself  it  would  be  16  cents  a  pound.  Is  it  part  of  the  original 
print?  Is  it  entitled  to  go  at  magazine  rates?  On  this  same  line 
we  have  many  interesting  exhibits.  Here  is  a  copy  of  the  Inland 
Printer,  published  at  Chicago,  December,  1901  (Exhibit  17e).  This 
is  probably  one  of  the  highest-class  publications  in  that  line,  and  this 

Particular  abuse,  if  it  is  an  abuse,  is  more  prevalent  with  publications 
evoted  to  the  printing  trade  than  to  any  others. 

Here  is  an  advertisement  of  the  Niagara  paper  mills  at  Lockpoi't, 
N.  Y.  (Exhibit  I7e,  facing  page  337).  It  is  a  page  of  this  publica- 
tion, and  it  is  on  the  kind  oi  paper  advertised.  The  person  receiving 
it  is  able  to  feel  it,  note  its  finish,  test  its  strength,  and  otherwise  in- 
spect it  with  a  view  to  buying.  It  is  a  sample,  and  it  is  16  cents  a 
?ound  going  in  the  mails  in  any  other  way  than  in  a  periodical, 
'hat  abuse  has  been  corrected. 

Mr.  Krackowizer.  Is  it  not  being  done  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Not  that  we  know  of. 

Mr.  Krackowizer.  The  Art  Printer,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  does  it 
every  month,  and  does  it  with  a  device  suggested  by  the  Post-OflSce 
Department,  by  putting  in  a  piece  of  tissue  paper  upon  which  he 
prints  the  thing  is  not  an  ad,  but  is  paper  just  the  same. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  might  state,  in  answer  to  that,  that  the  publisher 
of  that  publication  was  told  that  we  would  be  obliged. to  rule  out  any 
advertisement  which  was  on  the  paper  advertised.  We  would  hold 
it  to  be  a  sample  of  the  paper.  He  states,  if  I  am  correctly  informod, 
that  the  paper  advertised  is  not  any  longer  used  to  print  the  adver- 
tisement. 

Mr.  Krackowizer.  It  is  so  worded  that  the  quibble  is  quite  appar- 
ent to  everybody  who  reads  it. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  heard  me  before,  sir,  but 
I  paid  deference  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  publishers. 

Mr.  Krackowizer.  In  other  words,  all  the  rulings  do  not  do  any 
good. 

Representative  Overstreet.  It  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  a  statute. 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  been  impossible  to 
enforce  the  law  consistently,  and  that  is  causing  friction  and*  misin- 
terpretation. 

Mr.  Madden.  It  has  been  possible  so  far  to  enforce  it  only  in  part. 

I  have  here  Keith's  Magazine,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  August,  1900 
(Exhibit  17f),  and  a  page  of  it  is  devoted  to  the  kalsomine  tints. 
They  can  be  taken  off,  as  you  see.  They  have  the  various  colors  of 
kalsomine  for  use  iit  house  decoration,  etc.  In  any  other  way  than  in 
a  periodical  this  would  be  16  cents  a  pound. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  Seattle  Sunday  Times,  of  Seattle,  Wash., 
dated  February  25,*  1906  (Exhibit  151).  It  consists  of  160  pages  in 
15  parts.  The  publisher  I  suppose  on  this  occasion  mailed  sample 
copies.  The  questions  in  this  case  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  hard  to 
get  them  before  you.  One  question  is  whether  that  alleged  issue  was 
entitled  to  the  second-class  rate  at  all.  That  is  not  what  we  ad- 
mitted to  be  second  class.     If  you  will  compare  it  with  the  issue  that 
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is  on  file  with  the  Department,  you  will  find  probably  that  14  or  16 
pages  is  what  was  admitted  and  that  it  was  a  genuine  newspaper 
then  (115  pages).  Now,  what  is  it?  Certainly  there  is  not  news 
to  that  amount  in  Seattle  when  in  14  to  16  pages  the  news  of  the 
world  is  printed  elsewhere.  It  a  question  whether  all  this  stuff  is  part 
of  the  original  print.  Again  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is  a  legitimate 
part  of  the  newspaper. 

^  I  have  here  the  Seattle  Sunday  Times.  This  [indicating]  is  the 
Seattle  section  (Exhibt  151-1).  It  is  nothing  but  pictures  of  Seattle. 
This  one  [indicating]  is  Seattle  big  buildings  (Exhibit  151-2).  Here 
i>  the  home  section  (Exhibit  151-3) ;  it  is  largely  pictures.  This  [in- 
dicating] is  the  part  which  is  an  actual  newspaper  (Exhibit  151-4). 
The  rest  of  it  I  leave  to  you  gentlemen  to  guess  whether  it  is  all  part 
of  the  Seattle  Times  or  not.     I  will  not  undertake  to  settle  that  to-da}\ 

We  have  some  legal  advice  in  what  can  be  included  in  a  newspaper 
as  a  part  of  it,  and  whether  or  not  form  is  to  be  observed.  This  par- 
ticular part  of  the  Seattle  Times  folded  up  that  way  has  that  shape 
[indicating],  but  being  folded  in  and  maae  a  page  that  way  it  gets 
an)imd  the  question  as  to  whether  there  is  any  objection  as  to  form. 
There  is  any  amount  of  this  stuff,  but  I  will  not  take  your  time  to  go 
over  it.  It  is  all  of  the  same  varying  character,  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  anything  but  that' newspaper  [exhibiting  the  newspaper 
part]  is  really  entitled  to  the  second-class  rates — whether  all  the 
rest  of  the  prints  tacked  on  to  it  is  entitled  to  go  at  tho-e  rates. 
Is  there  no  limit  to  what  a  publisher  can  tack  on  to  his  newsj)aper? 

Here  is  another  phase  of  this  question.  Here  is  a  sheet  of  figuies 
(Exhibit  15m-l),  some  funny  matter,  and  some  advertisements.  It 
is  printed  at  a  central  office  and  distributed  around  the  country  free 
to  publishers  who  will  inclose  it  with  their  newspapers.  We  find 
this  particular  thing  in  the  case  of  the  Daily  Argus  and  Leader  of 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.  (Exhibit  15m-l) ;  Central  Kansas  News- Dem- 
ocrat, Lyons,  Kans.  (Exhibit  15m-2) ;  Semi- Weekly  Progress  (Ex- 
hibit 15m-3) — I  do  not  know  the  location  of  this  one — the  Brookings 
Register  (Exhibit  15m-4) — location  not  stated;  Shawano  County 
Advocate,  Shawano,  Wis.  (Exhibit  15m-5) ;  Pilot  Grove  Enterprise, 
Pilot  Grove,  Mo.  (Exhibit  15m-6) ;  The  Newton  Enterprise  (Exhibit 
irmi-7) — ^location  not  given;  The  Haddam  City  Clipper,  Iladdam, 
Kans.  (Exhibit  15m-8) ;  The  Beresford  Republic,  Beresford,  S.  Dak. 
(Exhibit  15m-9). 

The  Chairman.  Wliere  is  this  printed  ? 

Mr.  M.u>DEN.  I  think  in  New  York. 

Representative  Overstreet.  They  are  all  printed  in  one  place? 

Mr.  Madden.  It  is  the  same  thing  in  all.  It  is  printed  and  dis- 
tributed around  the  country  free  to  all  publishers  who  will  mail  it 
as  parts  of  their  newspapers. 

Representative  O^tirstreet.  The  same  identical  thing  is  circulated 
in  all  these  various  papers  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes;  in  all  these  different  papers.  In  one  case  it 
appeared  as  a  "  part "  (Exhibit  15m-10)  of  the  paper,  and  in  another 
as  a  supplement  (Exhibit  15m-ll). 

Here  is  a  print,  four  pages,  furnished  by  the  American  Mutual 
Newspaper  Imion^  New  York  City  (Exhibit  15n-l).  I  am  reliably 
informed  that  this  is  furnished  free  to  all  the  publishers  in  the 
country  who  will  mail  it  in  their  newspapers  as  a  "  part  "  or  "  section." 
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Especially  is  it  circulated  in  newspapers  that  pay  no  postage  in  the 
counties.  Here  are  six  others  (Exhibits  15n-2  to  15n-7,  inclusive) 
furnished  by  the  same  company  to  other  publishers. 

Representative  0\t:rstreet.  It  contains  advertising  matter? 

Mr.  Madden.  It  is  simply  an  advertising  scheme.  They  just  put 
enough  so-called  literary  matter  to  cloak  advertising  character  and 
it  goes  to  the  publisher  free  who  will  include  it.  To  get  circulation 
for  advertising  matter  free  of  postage  appears  to  be  the  scheme. 

Mr.  Krackowizer.  Is  that  not  like  the  session  law  supplement-! 
Are  they  not  printed  and  distributed  in  the  same  way  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  think  they  are.  I  have  here  a  single  speech  (Ex- 
hibit 15-o).  I  do  not  know  what  subject  it  w^as  on,  but  it  appeared  in 
eleven  papers,  in  some  as  sections,  in  some  as  pages  of  the  paper,  and 
in  some  as  supplements — the  same  identical  thing,  w^herever  found, 
furnished  free. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Was  there  advertising  matter  con- 
nected w  ith  that  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  It  was  the  speech  of  the  candidate  for  the  governor- 
ship of  Texas.  There  w^as  no  advertising  in  it,  unless  that  was  ad- 
vertising him. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Was  that  circulated  outside  of  Texas? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  imagine  not.  It  would  be  of  no  value  outside  of 
Texas,  because  it  is  political. 

Mr.  (jlasgow.  Is  there  objection  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  The  only  objection  to  that  is  whether  that  is  a  part  of 
the  original  print,  because  the  law  prohibits  anything  not  of  the 
original  print — that's  the  question. 

Kepresentative  Overstreet.  These  illustrations  of  yours,  I  under- 
stand, are  to  demonstrate  how  difficult  it  is  to  operate  under  the  law. 
You  are  not  fighting  any  particular  thing  that  may  be  started  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  I  did  not  understand  the  application  of  that,  and 
that  is  the  reason  I  asked  the  question. 

Representative  Overstreet.  I  understood  it  very  clearly. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  just  read  the  section  which  prohibits  any  additions 
to  the  original  print. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  I  may  have  been  very  dull,  but  I  wanted  to  get  at  it. 

Mr.  Madden.  We  are  sometimes  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
determining  what  is  a  part  of  a  paper.  This  is  a  copv  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Press  dated  February  25,  1900  (Exhibit  15p.).  At  Phila- 
delphia everybody  knows  that  it  is  all  a  part  of  the  Philadelphia 
Press,  and  similar  to  other  newspapers,  but  we  find  on  inspection 
that  it  contains  five  different  titles.  It  is  "  The  Philadelphia  Press" 
(Exhibit  lop-l),  ^'The  Sunday  Press"  (Exhibit  15p-2),  '^  The 
Philadelphia  Sunday  Press"  (Ekhibit  15i3-.3),  "The  Sunday  Phila- 
delphia Press''  (Exhibit  15p-i),  and  '"The  Sunday  Magazine  of 
the  Philadelphia  Press"  (Exhibit  lop-5) ;  and  the  postmaster  out 
in  Kansas  who  gets  the  copy  says,  "  I  do  not  know  whether  thei^ 
is  one  pai)er  or  a  half  a  dozen."  That  is  the  problem.  The  law  is 
difficult  of  administration,  l)ecause  it  is  too  technical. 

Mr.  Victor.  Is  not  the  Press  edited  and  partially  owned  by  Ex- 
Postmaster-General  Smith  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  believe  so.  I  do  not  suppose  he  knows  anything 
about  that,  however.     It  is  a  mere  office  detail. 
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Ijet  us  take  the  same  publication,  the  Philadelphia  Press,  for  an- 
other ilhistration.  This  is  ''  The  Sunday  Magazine  of  the  Philadel- 
j)hia  Press: ''  it  is  designated  a  part.  The  question  is  whether  it  is  a 
part  or  whether  it  is  an  independent  publication.  If  it  is  an  inde- 
l>endent  publication  it  is  not  entitled  to  be  mailed  as  part  of  the 
Philadelphia  Press.  Another  tiling,  only  the  publisher  thereof  is 
entitled  to  mail  it.  The  question  is  wdiether  the  publisher  of  the 
Philadelphia  Press  is  the  publisher  of  this  magazine.  It  is  also  a 
question  whether  it  is  a  part  of  the  original  print;  and  if  a  part,  it  is 
a  (|uestion  whether  it  is  even  then  a  part  ot  the  Philadelphia  Press, 
on  account  of  the  variation  of  title. 

Mr.  Collins.  I  would  like  to  inquire  on  what  ground  it  has  been 
allowed  to  go  in  the  mail? 

Mr., Madden.  Indefiniteness  of  the  law  and  the  general  impossi- 
liility  of  reaching  all  the  questions  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Krackow'izer.  Suppose  you  let  it  entirely  alone,  would  not 
the  matter  in  the  coui^se  of  time  settle  itself  along  the  lines  of  least 
resistance  and  competition? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  deem  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  public  officer  to  execute 
the  law  as  he  finds  it. 

Mr.  Krackowizer.  But  vou  sav  vou  can  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Madden.  We  do  it  the  best  we  can. 

Mr.  Krackowizer.  You  are  trying  to  get  it  changed. 

Mr.  Madden.  So  that  we  can  administer  it. 

The  following  paragraph  is  also  a  part  of  the  statute  of  1870 : 

Sef.  44S.  AU  pubUcations  of  the  so(X)nil  olass.  excei>t  as  provldofl  in  sertion 
2r,  of  said  act  (of  March  3;  1871).  ch.  180,  1  Supp..  240),  when  stMit  by  the 
piibUsher  thereof,  and  from  the  oIHce  of  pubUcation,  Inclndinj;  sample  copies, 
»»r  whon  sent  frcmi  a  news  aj^ency  to  actnal  snbscrllx»rs  thereto,  or  to  other 
lunvs  ajfeuts.  shaU  ♦  ♦  ♦  l)e  entitled  to  transmission  throujrh  the  mails  at 
1  tvnt  a  pound  cr  fraction  thennif,  such  pdsta^c  to  b:»  prepaid  as  nnv  i»ro- 
vlded  by  law. 

Under  this  paragraph  nobody  but  the  publisher  or  a  news  agent 
can  mail  copies  at  those  rates.  The  exhibits  will  make  clear  to  you 
what  a  problem  it  is  to  determine  in  many  cases  whether  a  publica- 
tion is  really  being  mailed  "  by  the  publisher  thereof." 

Taking  for  illustration  again  ''  The  Sunday  Magazine  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Press"  (Exhibit  ir)p-r)).  We  know  that  is  printed  in 
York  at  a  central  house.  AVe  know  that  to  place  an  advertisement 
in  it  you  must  correspond  with  that  house.  It  is  furnished  to  eight 
or  ten  diffei*ent  newspapers  and  sent  out  as  a  part  of  them.  The 
question  in  each  case  is  whether  it  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  part  of  the 
ori/i^nal  print — whether  it  is  being  mailed  by  the  real  publisher 
thereof  in  every  case — and  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is  not  an  indc- 
I)eiulent  publication  overcoming  the  requirements  of  the  law  as  to 
a  list  of  subscribers  for  itself  and  the  others,  such  as  being  issued 
from  the  true  known  office  of  publication.  According  to  the  adver- 
tisement this  publication  circulates  to  the  extent  of  a  million  and  a 
quarter  copies.  It  is  not  very  different  from  some  of  those  independ- 
**nt  publications  that  have  been  shown. 

Hen*  is  one  very  interesting  problem  concerning  the  question  of 
whether  a  publication  is  being  offered  for  mailing  by  the  ''  publisher 
thereof  as  required  by  law.  AVe  found  not  very  long  ago  quite 
a  number  of  similar  publications  applying  for  entry.     By  the  time 
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we  got  about  »38  of  them  it  was  found  that  they  were  all  the  same, 
except  the  titles  and  one  or  two  pages. 

Investigation  disclosed  that  a  publishing  house  had  started  in  St. 
Louis,  known  as  the  Brooks  Publishing  Company.  They  issued  one 
general  magazine.  The  scheme  was  to  go  through  the  country  and 
place  in  every  county  a  portion  of  the  copies  to  go  through  the  mails 
free  of  postage  from  the  local  publisher  at  that  point,  who,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  agent  of  the  real  pub- 
lisher in  St.  Louis.  The  publishing  house  at  St.  Louis  took  from  the 
local  publisher  from  1  to  10  pages,  I  believe,  of  local  matter,  printal 
it,  and  bound  it  in  under  a  separate  title  for  each  local.  As  an  ilhis- 
tration,  we  have  here  Page's  Magazine,  for  August,  1904  (Exhibit 
18a)  ;  The  Sunnyside  Magazine,  for  August,  1904  (Exhibit  18b)  :  The 
Mondamon  Magazine,  for  August,  1904  (Exhibit  18c).  They  are 
identical  as  to  contents,  except  the  variations  I  mention.  That  [ex- 
hibiting] is  the  way  one  of  them  looks.  By  the  device  of  gettincr 
into  the  mails  from  a  number  of  publishers  rather  than  one,  free 
postage  would  have  been  secured  if  we  had  not  checked  it  for  what 
was  essentially  one  publication,  issued  in  St.  Louis.  The  only 
grounds  upon  which  we  could  reach  it  was  to  hold  that  the  publisher 
at  the  local  point  was  not  the  real  ''publisher  thereof;"  that  tho 
true  publisher  w^as  in  St.  Louis;  that  we  would  not  deny  entry  in  St. 
Louis,  but  coming  from  100,  200,  or  800  publishers,  the  same  pubH- 
cation,  they  were  not  the  real  publishers.  The  second-class  rates  can 
be  given  only  to  the  publisher.  The  matter  was  adjusted  finally  by 
the  agreement  that  in  no  case  would  the  local  publisher  apply  for 
the  free  rate  of  postage  within  the  county.  They  were  then  ad- 
mitted. 

Mr.  Krackowizer.  Do  you  make  the  same  rulings  on  the  patent 
insides  of  the  newpapers,  so-called,  this  being  a  patent  inside  maga- 
zine ? 

Mr.  Madden.  It  is  substantially  the  same  question;  yes,  sir.  But 
the  vohnne  is  not  as  great  in  the  case  of  patent  inside,  as  a  rule,  as  it 
is  in  these  cases. 

Mr.  Krac  KOWiZER.  It  is  the  same  principle? 

Mr.  Madden.  The  same  principle. 

Mr.  Krackowizer.  You  rule  both  ways? 

Mr!  Madden.  Ves;  that  is  one  of  the  faults  of  the  law — it  can  not 
be  uniformly  enforced. 

For  a  long  time  there  has  been  in  existence  an  institution  known 
as  The  Western  Newspaper  Union.  It  is  located  at  Chicago  and 
New  York.  It  has  a  list  of  publications  running  into  hundreds. 
This  map  (Exhibit  18d)  shows  their  locations.  It  is  the  advertise- 
ment of  them.  The  question  is  whether  the  New  York  house  or  the 
Chicago  house  is  the  real  publisher,  or  whether  the  man  at  each 
local  point  is  the  publisher.  He  prints  something  on  it.  If  yon  de- 
sire to  place  an  advertisement  in  one  of  the  publications  you  must, 
as  a  general  thing,  deal  with  The  Western  Newspaper  Union. 

The  question  is,  Who  is  the  publisher  in  all  these  cases  ?  The  statute 
of  1879  provides  only  for  newspapers  and  periodicals  and  prohibits 
even  these  when  primarily  designed  for  advertising  purposes.  AVe 
have  here  a  gi-eat  many  exhibits  of  what  is  known  as  the  mail-order 
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tyi:K;  of  publication.  The  exhibits  are  endless.  The  question  in  each 
is  not  only  whether  it  is  a  newspaper  or  periodical,  but  w  hether  it  is 
primarily  designed  for  advertising  purposes  or  for  free  circulation, 
or  circulation  at  nominal  rates.  If  so,  it  should  be  excluded.  I  have 
a  copy  of  the  Ladies'  Magazine,  published  in  Portland,  Me.,  the  April, 
19(K>,  number  (Exhibit  19).  It  is  about  the  average,  I  should  say. 
of  all  of  them.  We  find  some  fiction,  and  a  lot  of  advertising,  some 
scissors  and  paste-pot  stuff.  It  is  what  is  known  as  the  mail-order 
publication.  When  they  get  a  little  more  advertising,  they  add  a  little 
more  of  the  fiction  or  some  more  scissored  stuff. 

I  hardly  know  how  to  present  these  now.  We  will  come  to  this 
qui»stion  again  later.  There  are  so  many  such  publications  that  it  is 
hard  to  present  them  in  order.  •  They  are  sold  at  varying  prices  from 
•2")  cents  down  to  5  cents  a  year.  If  my  recollection  is  correct,  thev 
an*  mostly  10  cents.  This  one  is  25  cents  a  year,  and  I  think  you  will 
find  the  publisher  combines  it  wuth  something  else  and,  in  effect,  gives 
it  aAvay. 

The  Chairacan.  Is  it  a  weekly  or. a  monthly  publication? 

ilr.  Madden.   Monthly.     They  are  usuallv  monthlies. 

Senator  Carter.  You  had  better  proceed.  The  ilhistrations  have 
been  quite  sufficient,  I  think,  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Madden.  They  can  be  taken  up  at  any  time.  Tliey  are  diffi- 
cuh  of  analvsLs,  and  we  have  not  had  time  to  measure  and  analvze 
ihem  as  we  have  others. 

We  now  come  to  the  acts  of  1894  and  1900.     They  are  as  follows : 

All  perSodieal  publications  iKsned  from  a  Icnowu  place  of  publication  at  stated 
inten-als  and  as  frequently  as  four  times  a  year,  by  or  under  tbe  auspices  of 
a  k'nevolent  or  fraternal  society  or  order  or^jmizeil  under  the  lodge  system  and 
liaviug  a  bona  fide  membership  of  not  less  than  one  tliousand  persons,  or  by  a 
re^ilarly  incorporated  institution  of  learning,  or  l>y  or  under  the  auspices  of  a 
trades  union,  and  all  publications  of  strictly  professional,  literary,  historical,  or 
scientific  societies,  including  the  bulletins  issued  by  State  boards  of  health,  shall 
'»*  'Ulmitted  to  the  mails  as  second-class  matter  and  the  iKJStage  thereon  shall 
lie  the  same  as  on  other  second-dnss  matter  and  no  more:  Proridrd  further, 
Tbat  such  matter  shall  be  originated  and  published  to  further  tlie  objects  and 
l»nri>oses  of  such  society,  order,  trades  union,  or  institution  of  learning  and  shaU 
W  foniied  of  printed  pajjer  sheets  without  board,  clotli,  leather,  or  other  sub- 
stantial binding,  such  as  distinguish  printinl  l)ooks  for  preservation  from  periodl- 
<^»1  publications. 

All  periodical  publications  issued  from  a  known  place  of  publication  at  stated 
'ntervals  as  frequently  as  four  times  a  year  by  State  departments  of  agriculture 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  mails  as  second-class  mail  matter:  Provided,  That 
'■iM'h  matter  shall  be  published  only  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  objects  of 
!*u<h  de])artments :  And  pnjvided  further.  That  such  publications  shall  not  con- 
taip  any  advertising  matter  of  any  kind. 

The?e  acts,  unlike  that  of  1879,  take  into  account  not  only  the  pub- 
^i<"ition.  but  who  publishes  it.  They  provide  only  for  periodical 
publications.  Newspapers  are  not  included.  Thev  require  that  the 
publication  shall  be  issued  from  a  knowni  office  of  publication  at  stated 
intervals  as  frequently  as  four  times  a  year,  and  vnmt  was  said  regard- 
Jnir  like  requirements  in  the  act  of  1879  and  the  difficulties  attending 
•j  I'orrect  enforcement  of  them  applies  equally  to  these  acts.  These 
arts  do  not  define  a  periodical,  but  in  so  much  as  they  follow  long  after 
the  passage  of  the  other  act  it  is  more  than  probably  true  that  the 
JJ^^riodicals  intended  to  be  covered  are  similar  to  those  provided  for  in 
ilio  previous  act,  with  the  exception  that  under  the  act  of  1894  they 
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must  bo  published  to  further  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  pub- 
lisher. 

The  act  of  1894  grants  the  privilege  to  benevolent  and  fraternal 
societies  or  ordei's  organized  under  the  lodge  system  and  having  a 
bona  fide  membership  of  not  less  than  1,000  pei'sons,  to  regularly 
incorporated  institutions  of  learning,  to  trades  unions,  to  strictly  pro- 
tVsnional,  literary,  historical,  and  scientific  societies,  and  to  bulletin- 
issued  by  State  boards  of  health ;  and  whether  the  publisher  of  a  jH*n- 
odical  offered  for  entry  is  one  of  these  nmst  be  determined  in  each 
case.  One  of  the  four  chief  abuses  referred  to  as  having  l>een  cor- 
rected was  under  the  provisions  of  this  law. 

One  of  the  questions  which  must  yet  Ik*  determined  is  whether  it  was 
intended  that  only  one  periodical  publi(»ation  issued  by  the  c<»ntral 
body  of  a  lH*nevolent  or  fraternal  society  should  be  admitted  to  the 
privilege,  or  whether,  in  addition*  to  that,  each  local  branch  of  each 
organization  may  have  its  local  periodical.  Since  the  publication 
nnist  be  a  periodical,  another  question  which  must  he  determined  i*- 
whether  an  annual  catalogue,  an  annual  report,  or  any  distinctly 
annual  or  semiannual  publication  is  to  be  carried  at  the  second-clas^ 
rates  merely  because  it  is  labeled  with  the  title  and  is  clothed  with 
the  dress  or  one  of  the  numlx^rs  of  a  periodical  issued  by  one  of  t!ie 
institutions  provided  for  in  this  act. 

AVe  have  great  diffi(ndty  in  determining  what  is  a  benevolent  or 
fraternal  society;  what  is  a  i)rofessional  society;  what  is  a  historical 
or  scientific  society,  for  every  man  and  every  organization  wants  to 
get  the  second-class  rates.  The  Department  is  not  equipixnl  with 
specialists  in  these  lines,  but  we  nnist  come  to  that.  Since  the  law 
requires  the  determining  of  such  questions  in  order  to  fix  the  ])ost- 
age  rates,  the  business  must  Ih^  done.  The  courts  have  given  us  light 
on  what  constitutes  an  inci)rporated  institution  of  learning,  and  it  is 
an  entirely  different  thing  from  what  it  was  conceived  to  be  in  the 
first  administration  of  that  act. 

The  act  of  11)00  providefi  for  periodical  publications  of  the  State 
departments  of  agriculture,  and,  like  the  act  of  1894,  the  privilege 
depends  uj)on  who  the  publisher  is  as  well  as  upon  the  thing  to  be 
mailed.  ITnder  this  statute  comparatively  few  publications  have  been 
entered  at  the  second  class.  It  is  easy  of  enforcement  because  of  the 
provision  that  they  shall  contain  no  advertisements  of  any  kind. 

I  hope  the  foregoing  has  i^iven  light — much  light — as  to  what 
problems  there  are  and  what  kind  of  questions  arise  from  day  to  day 
under  the  administration  of  this  complicated  patchwork  of  laws  aiul 
of  the  difficulties  attending  a  solution  of  them. 

It  was  necessary  to  consider  these  laws  and  their  abuses  in  detail, 
and  the  administrative  reform  of  some  of  the  abuses,  in  order  to  give 
a  correct  understanding  of  the  whole  subject.  The  exhibits  are  relied 
upon  for  a  physical  demonstration  of  the  situation  and  the  conditions. 

There  is  scarcely  a  provisicm  or  a  requirement  of  the  acts  of  1S7J) 
or  1894  which  is  or  which  can  really  be  enforced  uniformly  in  all 
cases  throughout  the  postal  s(*rvice.  The  expedients  and  subtle  decep- 
tions employed  to  circumvent  the  requirements  for  second-class  mat- 
ter, in  order  to  secure  the  advantage  of  the  rates  prescril)ed  for  that 
class  for  matter  of  the  third  class,  are  impossible  of  effective  control 
by  the  Department  as  at  present  equipped.     With  a  sufficient  force 
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of  special  agents  in  the  field  to  check  and  cha^^e  down  abuses  promptly 
l)efore  they  have  made  headway  and  a  sufficient  force  in  the  Depart- 
ment to  dfspatch  the  business  there,  the  proi)ortion  of  matter  carried 
wrong^f  uUy  at  the  second-class  rates  would  soon  be  materially  lessened. 
The  effect  would  be  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  matter  paying  the 
ihinl-class  rate,  and  there  would  be  no  deficit. 

We  have  undertaken  only  one  investigation  into  the  publishing 
business  such  as  these  laws  actually  require.  A  statement  concern- 
in<r  the  case  will  give  some  idea  of  what  a  real  enforcement  of  them 
liieait^.  Two  publications  by  the  same  publisher  were  involved.  In 
<liie  coui-se  it  became  necessary  to  determine  beyond  any  question 
whether  the  lists  of  subscribers  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  legitimate, 
and  the  number  in  each.  It  was  claimed  that  there  were  approxi- 
mately 800,000  for  one  and  800,000  for  the  other.  Five  trained  men 
wci-e  ^ent  from  the  Department.  They  required  the  assistance  of  (>5 
<»thers.  These  70  persons  consumed  three  months  and  a  half,  work- 
incr  eight  and  sometime^s  ten  and  twelve  hours  a  day,  in  the  publica- 
tion office  reviewing  the  publisher's  books  and  other  records  before 
they  had  ascertained  the  racts. 

The  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  determining  the  issue.  His  action  depends  not  only  upon  the 
report  on  the  subscription  lists,  but  upon  other  circumstances.  It 
^ill  Ik?  necessary  for  him  to  review  personally  the  report  of  this 
committee  and  all  other  papers  in  the  case.  They  comprise,  to  ])e 
exact,  in  addition  to  the  repoi*t,  5-22  sej^arate  communications  cover- 
ing TM  tyi)ewritten  pages,  the  majority  close  spaced.  There  is  also  a 
vohime  of  other  documents  relating  to  the  case  to  be  considered  before 
a  decision  can  l)e  made.  It  is  roughly  estimated  that  a  review  of  all 
those  pa  pel's  alone  will  require  ten  or  fifteen  days  of  that  officer's  time, 
during  which  he  will  he  able  to  transact  but  little  other  business. 

The  entire  force  in  the  Department  engiiged  upon  the  work  of  clas- 
^-ifving  all  the  mails  (it  is  of  course  understood  that  there  are  many 
questions  asked,  many  decisions  to  be  made,  and  much  correspondence 
(•one<»rning  the  other  three  classes  of  mail  matter)  numbers  forty-five 
J  tT>ons.  There  emanates  from  the  division  of  classification  rulings, 
decisions,  instructions,  and  correspondence  incidental  thereto,  from 
two  to  three  hundred  communications  every  working  day.  About 
one-half  of  the  persons  engaged  on  classification  work  devote  their 
Hitire  time  to  questions  regarding  the  second  class  of  mail  matter. 
The  occupation  of  the  five  trained  men  (m  the  two  cases  mentioned, 
therefore,  depleted  the  force  by  about  one-fourth.  From  this  it  will 
h(*  plain  that  we  cx)uld  not  handle  in  the  course  of  a  j^ear  many  such 
^a.>t*s,  yet  that  is  exactly  the  kind  of  an  investigation  and  scrutiny  the 
law  contemplates  and  which  must  be  undertaken  in  thousands  of 
casfs  if  the  present  laws  are  really  to  be  enforced. 

The  following  table  givers  an  estimate  of  the  proportions  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  mail  matter  and  the  percentage  of  revenue  derived 
from  each.  It  is  based  upon  the  weighing  and  count  of  1890  and  the 
^veighing  of  1900,  the  conclusions  reached  being  the  result  of  a  com- 
panson  with  the  postage  revenue  by  means  of  proportion  and  per- 
c-entage . 
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statement  of  the  actual  and  estimated  tceighta  of  the  different  classes  of  matter, 
except  Oorernment  free,  mailed  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1905,  trith  the 
revenue  derived  from  same,  and  the  percentage  of  ireight  and  revenue  of  each 
class,  compared  with  the  total. 


Classifleation. 


PoRtal  cards 

First  class,  except 
postal  cards 

Second  class  at 
pound  rates 

County,  free 

Second  class,  stamps 
affixed  (mailed 
by  publisners  and 
newsaf^ents) 

Second  class,  tran- 
sient   

Third  class 

Seeds,  bulbs,  etc 

Fourth  class 

Foreign,  except  flrst 
class 
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V 
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£ 


I       -s    i 


«i>  fc* 


$7,422,009.00]  , 

1^13,961,712.48 
[106,589,703.481 


6, 186, 647.  .54 


348,552.01 


6,535,199.55 


Total 


31,042,399 3.15 

115,543,781 11.73 

6, 435, 691  \  on  Q70  cwr  J  •  65 

30, 437, 285  /  **•  ^^*'  ^'^  t  3. 09 

8,348,635! .85 


2,356,635.66 
I     17,119,867.36 


984,784,181 


100.00 


}»-'*|{    5,596;738:h}    5.798, 760.02 
887,151.00 


I 
5.06' 

72.65 

4.22- 


■a.  <J 


.24! 

1.61 
11.67 


4.46 


{s:^i^* 


I 


.00 


146,654,216.07 


100.00 


The  following  table  shows  what  the  difference  in  revenue  would 
have  been  if  the  third-class  rate  had  been  collected  on  one-third,  one- 
half,  and  three-fourths  of  all  the  matter  carried  at  a  cent  a  pound  and 
free: 

Statement  showing  the  loss  in  postage  sustained  by  the  Oot^emment  in  handling 

seeond-claHs  matter  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1905,  assuming,  first, 

that  one-third  of  such  matter,  second,  that  one-half  of  such  matter,  and  third, 

that^three-fourths  of  such  matter  should  have  been  charged  at  the  third-class 

rate, 

[Note. — The  rate  for  third-class  matter  is  "one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or  fractional 
part  thereof."  but  for  the  purpose  of  this  table  It  is  calculated  In  even  pounds  at  8 
cents  per  pound.] 


One-third. 


One-half.      '  Three-fourths^. 


Pound*. 

One-third  of  44,442,374  pounds  of  matter  , 

carried  free 14.814,125 

One-half  of  44,442,374  pounds  of  matter 
carried  free 22,221,187 

Three-fourths  of  44, 442, 374  pt)unds  of  mat- 
ter carried  free 33,331,780 

One-third  of  61H,664,754  pounds  of  matter 
at  pound  rate 206,221,585 

One-naif  of  618.6<>4,754  pounds  of  matter 
at  pound  rate 309,332,377 

Three- fourths  of   618,664,754    pounds  of 
matter  at  pound  rate 463,998,565  ' 

LoRs  in  postftjfe  on  matter  maile<l  free |    •I,  18ft.  130. 00 

Loss  in  postage  on  matter  mailed  at  the  pound  rate. .     14, 435,  .MO.  95 


Total  loss 


$1,777,694.96 
21,653,266.39 


$2,666,542.40 
32,379,899.5l» 


15,620,640.95  1    ■23,430,961.35  1      35,046,441.90 


An  ordinary  pound  of  third-class  matter,  made  up  of  miscellaneous 
mailings,  contains  a  number  of  pieces  which  yield  an  average  total  of 
14  cents  postage.  The  average  revenue  from  a  pound  of  third-clasps 
matter  is  therefore  estimated  to  be  14  cents,  although  on  an  oven 
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pound  to  one  address  the  postage  is  only  8  cents.  The  difference  in 
revenue  in  favor  of  the  Government  is  due  to  the  average  number  of 
M^parate  pieces  contained  in  a  pound.  The  following  table  shows  the 
estiniateci  loss  of  revenue  on  that  basis  of  calculation : 

st'.itrment  ithoiring  the  lotiS  in  pontage  sufttained  hu  the  Goi'eniment  in  handling 
third'VlaJtH  matter  in  the  mails  during  the  flseal  year  ended  June  SO,  190.3,  at 
thf  pfjitnd  and  free  rate  of  pontage^  assuming,  first,  that  one-third  of  matter 
carried  at  those  rates,  second,  that  one-half  of  matter  carried  at  those  rates^ 
and  third,  that  three-fourths  of  matter  carried  at  those  rates  should  have 
yiflded  the  average  third-class  revenue,  which  w  estimated  to  he  1^  cents  a 
pound. 


Pounds. 

One  third  of  44.442,374  pounds  of  matter 
oimfd  free 14,814.125 

(jne-balf  of  44.442,374  pound  of  matter 
i-amed  free 22, 221, 187 

Three-fourths  of  44,442.374  pounds  of  mat- 
ter carrieil  free 33,331,780 

Ohh  third  of  618,664.754  pounds  of  matter 
ftt  pound  rate 206,221,585 

Ouv  half  of  618,664.754  pounds  of  matter 
at  pound  rale 309,332,377 

Thr»t-fourthfl  of  618.664,754  pounds  of 
matter  at  pound  rate 463,998,565 

L»«  in  postage  on  matter  mailed  free 

i/tfi"  in  poiitage  on  matter  mailed  at  pound  rate 


One- third. 


Total  loRS 


32,073,977.60 
26.808,806.05 


One-half.       Three-fourths. 


13,110.966.18 
40,213,209.01 


28,882,783.55  I    43,324,175.19 


$4,666,449.20 
60,319,813.45 


64,»<6,262.65 


It  i-  sometimes  alleged  that  if  a  portion  of  the  matter  now  carried 
at  a  cent  a  pound  and  free  were  excluded  from  the  second-class  priv- 
ilege it  would  not  then  be  carried  at  all,  the  third-class  rate  being 
prohibitive.  The  following  table  shows  what  the  saving  to  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  if  one-third,  one-half,  and  three-fourths  were  not 
carried  at  all,  the  cost  of  handling  a  pound  of  mail  being  estimated 
at  7  cents : 

iftatetnent  shotring  the  saving  to  the  Government  from  a  lessening  of  the  quan- 
tity of  second-class  m^itter  handled  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 190'), 
estimating  the  cost  of  handling  at  7  cents  per  pound,  assuming,  first,  that 
onr-third  of  such  matter:  second,  that  one-half  of  such  matter,  and,  third,  that 
three-fourths  of  such  matter  would  not  but  for  the  second-class  priviU'ge  come 
into  the  mails  at  all. 


Pounds. 

One-third  of  44.442.874  poiinds  of  matter 
carried  free 14,814.126 

One- half  of  44,412,874  pounds  of  matter 
carried  free 22,221,187 

Tbree-fourthi*  of  44,442,874  pounds  of  mat- 
ter carried  free 38, 381, 780 

One-third  of  618,664,754  pounds  of  matter 
at  pound  mte 206,221,586 

(me-half  of  618,661.754  pounds  of  matter 
at  pound  rate 309, 332, 877 

Tb  ree~ fourths  of  618,664.754  pounds  of  mat- 
ter at  pound  rate 463,998,665 

Ltmk  in  handling  matter  mailed  free 

bi^  in  haodling  matter  mailed  at  the  pound  rate 

Total  loM 


One-third. 


$1,036,988.75 
12,373,296.10 


18,410,283.85 


One-half. 


$1,555,483.09 
18.559,912.62 


20,115,425.71 


Three- fourths. 


12,883,224.60 
27.889,913.90 


80,178,138.60 


626a— 07- 
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The  following  table  shows  the  average  revenue  per  pound  from 
each  of  the  separate  classes  of  mail  matter  and  their  subdivisions. 

Statement  showing  the  estimated  amount  of  revenue  per  iioun<J  clerired  from  the 
various  kinds  of  mail  matter  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1905. 

Cents, 

Postal    cards 101.97 

First  class,  excopt  postal  cards 87.4 

All  first  class,  including  postal  cards 0<».  1 

Second  class  at  pound  rate 1.0 

Second  class  free    (KK  0 

Second  class  at  i)ouud  rate 1  ^., 

Second  class  free j 

Second  class  mailed  by  publishers  and  news  agents  with  stamps  affixed.     10. 3 

Second  class  at  i)ound  rate | 

Second  class  free    I        .% 

Second  class  mailed  by  publishers  and  newsagents  with  stamps  affixed-.) 

Second  class,    transient 7.0 

All  second  class 1..*^ 

Third  class  14.  S 

Fourth  class,   seeds,   etc 0.  Ti 

Fourth  class,    ordinary 17.1 

All  fourth  class 15.7 

Foreign,  except  first  class 10.  C 

For  the  maintenance  of  the  postal  service  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  80,  1905  (the  figures  for  the  year  1906  are  not  yet  availabie). 
$167,181,959.79  was  paid.  During  the  same  year  the  revenue  from 
all  sources  was  $152,826,585.10.  Of  this  latter  amount  second-class 
matter  paid  only  $6,186,()47.54,  or  about  one  twenty-fourth.  To  put 
it  differently,  out  of  every  dollar  collected  the  second  class  paid  only 
4  cents,  while  in  bulk  it  is  upward  of  67  per  cent  of  all  the  mail 
matter  carried  for  the  public. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  closing,  permit  me  to  say  that  to  a  great  extent,  contrary  to  the 
intent  and  purpose  of  the  law,  the  average  publishing  house  is  sub- 
stantially a  distributing  agency  for  advertising  matter,  so  wonderful 
has  been  the  advancement  in  the  science  of  advertising.  To  advertise 
is  neither  illegal  nor  immoral.  Advertising  is  said  to  be  the  basis  of 
the  great  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country.  No  point  is  made 
against  advertising.  AVhat  is  contended  is  that,  as  the  situation  has 
developed,  this  special  privilege,  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  through  the  distribution  of  general  news  and  beneficial  in- 
formation among  them,  has  become  in  its  essence  the  very  thing 
specially  prohibited  by  the  law  itself.  It  is  safely  within  the  truth 
to  state  that  one-half  or  three-fourths  of  all  the  newspapers  and 
periodicals  now  published  fairly  fall  within  the  prohibition  of  the 
statute  against  those  "  designed  primarily  for  advertising  purposes, 
or  for  free  circulation,  or  for  circulation  at  nominal  rates.''  Many 
thousands  of  publications  for  one  reason  or  another  not  within  the 
intent  and  spirit  of  the  law  enjoy  the  privilege  wrongfully. 

The  granting  of  the  second-class  privilege  amounts  to  a  grant  of 
public  money.  It  is  the  same  thing.  It  is  a  rule  of  law  that  in  all 
cases  of  making  a  grant  of  public  money  the  benefit  of  any  doubt  is 
to  be  given  the  Government.  The  Post-Offic€  Department  has  al- 
ways given,  and  is  now  giving,  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the 
publisher. 
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The  paramount  need  of  the  postal  establishment  is  the  moderniz- 
ing of  the  laws  in  relation  to  the  second  class  of  mail  matter.  The 
le-ts  of  classification  should  be  simplified.  The  j)ostal  service  should 
\>e  oj>en  to  all  upon  equal  terms.  There  should  be  no  special  j^rivi- 
i<'ire.  The  use  of  the  mails  should  be  a  right  and  not  a  privilege. 
Tiie  niteJ5  of  postage  should  be  based  upon  the  nature  of  the  physical 
thing  itself,  irrespective  of  collateral  matters.  If  a  special  privilege 
for  newspapers  and  periodicals  is  to  be  maintained,  then  the  laws 
>Iiould  define  and  fix  the  limits  of  the  privilege  in  no  uncertain 
terms. 

AMiile  the  present  laws  may  have  met  the  situation  at  the  period 
when  thev  were  enacted,  and  tor  sometime  after,  they  are  to-dav  sub- 
-tantiallv  nullified.  If  thev  are  to  remain  there  should  be  a  uniform 
enforcement  of  them  to  the  limit  of  administrative  authority.  That 
would  require  an  additional  force  of  500  or  600  men,  most  of  whom 
should  travel  about  the  country  constantly,  visit  every  publishing 
house,  inquire  into  the  details  of  every  publisher's  business,  ascertain 
nid  report  whether  each  publication  complies  with  all  the  require- 
ment at  each  mailing,  whether  or  not  lists  of  subscribers  are  legiti- 
mate, and  see  to  it  that  if  publications  contain  matter  not  a  legal  part 
thennjf  nor  entitled  to  second-class  rates  the  lawful  rate  is  charged 
un<l  ])aid.  Of  course,  such  an  administration  would  harass,  annoy, 
and  humiliate  publishers,  but  that  fact  should  not  be  allowed  to 
weigh  against  the  interests  of  the  (jovernment. 

If  the  present  laws  are  to  remain,  provision  should  l)e  made  for 
their  administration  at  the  Department  by  a  permanent  commission 
of  three  or  five  persons,  from  which  there  should  be  no  appeal  save  to 
the  courts.  That  would  make  for  stability  and  uniformity  of  the 
-ervice,  and  the  publishers  would  then  be  free  from  the  distress  and 
disturbing  effect  of  frequent  changes  of  the  executive. 

The  fofiowing  exhibits  (19  to  114),  in  addition  to  those  specifically 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Madden  in  his  remarks,  were  submitted  as  illus- 
trative  of  the  questions  arising  upon  the  existing  statutes.  For  con- 
venience of  reference,  they  are  arranged  under  the  statutory  provi- 
>!ons  to  which  thev  relate. 

I.  "  Newspapers   and  other  periodical  publications." — (Exhibits 

19  to  40  inclusive.) 

Exhibit  19. 

19a.  *•  Family  Library"  (weekly  edition,  October  29,  1904). 

10b.  **  Family  Library"  (monthly  part,  December,  1904). 

19e.  "Family  Library"  (quarterly  volume,  October,  1994). 

19d.  "Family  Journal"  (monthly,  June,  1905). 

Itescription, — Four  different  publications.  The  weekly  ecUtion  (19a)  eon- 
tains  a  complete  novel,  which  comprises  the  major  portion  of  the  text ;  the 
monthly  part  (19b)  is  an  accumulation  of  the  four  preceding  weekly  issues. 
a<tt>mpll8hed  by  merely  stapling  the  copies  together  and  putting  a  cover  nn»un<l 
the  whole;  the  quarterly  volume  (19c)  is  made  by  taking  the  previous  three 
"monthly"  parts,  stapling  them  together,  and  putting  a  cover  around  the 
whole.  These  publications  were  not  regarded  as  "  periodical  publications." 
The  pabUshers  then  changed  the  publication  in  title,  as  shown  by  the  June,  1905, 
i««ie  of  the  Family  Journal  (19d).  The  matter  in  the  Family  Journal  is  the 
same  matter  that  formerly  appeared  in  the  Family  Library,  monthly  part, 
with  the  indicia  of  the  several  independent  publications  eliminated  from  certain 
of  the  page  headings. 
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Exhibit  20. 

20a.  Old  Broad  Brim  Weekly,  On  the  Stage. 

20b.  Old  Broad  Brim  Weekly,  The  Crimson  Knot. 

20c.  Old  Broad  Brim  Weekly,  On  a  Perilous  Quest. 

Description. — Each  Issue  of  this  publication  is  a  complete  story. 

ExHiiiiT  21.— Ten  Story  Book  (Oeiober,  1900). 

Description. — Consists,  as  its  title  Indicates,  of  ten  short  stories.  Periodicity 
does  not  apijear  to  be  an  element  of  Its  character,  and  It  would  seem  to  **  r^n- 
larly  be  issued  at  stated  intervals**  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  rates 
applicable  to  *•  periodicals"  for  publications  largely,  if  not  primarily,  having  the 
character  of  a  book. 

Exhibit  22. — The  Nautieal  Magazine  (January,  1905). 

Description. — The  publisher's  announcement  Is  as  follows:  "A  montlily  peri- 
odical, devoted  In  part  to  the  study  of  lake  and  coast  navigation  by  self-istruc- 
tlon,  and  every  interest  connected  or  associated  therewith."  The  publit^tlou 
contains  a  very  considerable  number  of  "  lessons "  for  use  of  students  of  tbe 
subject  of  navigation,  etc. — a  "  book  "  rather  than  a  **  periodical  "  characteristic. 

Exhibit  23. — Student* s  Series  of  Four  Fenny  Classics. 

23a.  October.  1905. 

23b.  September  1,  1905. 

23c.  September  15,  1905. 

Description. — ^Thls  publication  consists  very  largely  of  reprints  of  well-known 
poems  and  other  literary  matter,  and  api)ears  to  be  Intended  for  use  as  a  school 
text-book. 

Exhibit  24, — Studies  in  Socialism. 

24a.  July,  1904. 
24b.  October,  1904. 
24c.  January,  1905. 
24d.  April,  1905. 

Description. — Each  of  these  copies  contains  practically  nothing  but  a  treatise 
or  essay  on  a  single  subject. 

Exhibit  25. — Publishers"  Weekly. 

25a.  April  2,  1904. 

25b.  January  30,  1904. 

25c.  November  28,  1903. 

Description. — The  April  2,  1904,  Issue  (25a)  shows  the  publication  as  It  is 
usually  published;  the  January  30,  1904,  Issue  (25b)  shows  it  in  the  form  of  an 
annual  accumulation  (a  catalogue  or  directory  of  the  literary  productivity  of 
the  previous  year),  and  the  November  28,  1903,  Issue  (25c)  consists  mainly  of 
"write  ups"  of  books  advertised  in  the  publication.  (See  the  marked  pages  of 
25c.) 

Exhibit  26. — Library  Index  to  Feriodicals  and  Cufrent  Events, 

2(5a.  January,  1905. 

26b.  February,  1905. 

26c.  March,  1905. 

26d.  January,  1906. 

26e.  February,  1906. 

26f.  March,  1906. 

Description. — The  title  of  the  publication  properly  denotes  its  character.  See 
"accumulated"  number  (26f).  This  number  consists  of  a  reprint  of  matter 
which  appeared  In  the  two  previous  issues  (26d  and  26e),  with  such  new  matter 
as  was  necessary  to  bring  it  up  to  date. 
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Exhibit  27. — The  Monthly  Cumulative  Book  Index. 

27a.  April,  1903. 

27b.  June,  1903. 

27c.  July,  1903. 

27(L  Au^st,  1903. 

Description. — ^This  publication,  as  the  title  denotes,  is  a  bools  index.  See  the 
** Annual  Accumulation  *'  (27d),  a  reprint  of  matter  which  has  appeared  in  previ- 
uus  issues  of  the  year. 

Ex II FLIT  28. — Reports  of  the  National  Banks  of  the  Principal  Banking  Centers 

of  the  United  States  (March  28,  1904). 

Description. — ^This  publication  is  a  compilation  of  the  reports  of  the  national 
banks  of  the  principal  banking  centers  of  the  United  States  to  the  Comptroller 
of  Currency  at  the  close  of  business  March  28,  1904. 

Exhibit  29.— r/ie  Monthly  Official  Railway  List   (August  1900). 

Detfcription. — The  publisher  describes  this  publication  as  follows : 
A  cx>mplete  directory  of  the  steam  railways  of  North  America  and  their 
officials  and  subofficials.    Also  a  list  of  the  fast  freight  and  private-car  lines 
and  their  officials,  and  much  other  information  useful  to  railroad  men,  manu- 
f;i«turer».  etc. 

Practically  all  of  this  matter  is  reprinted  from  issue  to  issue. 
Exhibit  30. — Railtcay  Line  Clearances  and  Car  Dimensions   (October,  1905). 

Tlie  following  resolution  of  the  American  Railway  Association 
explains  the  character  of  this  publication : 

"  That  railway  companies  and  other  car  owners  be,  and  are  hereby,  requested 
tft  publish  official  information  respecting  their  car  equipment  and  line  clearance 
In  **The  Railway  Equipment  Register,"  in  order  that  a  ready  reference  of 
authentic  Information  on  these  subjects  may  be  within  the  reach  of  all  railroad 

officials." 

Practically  all  of  this  matter  is  reprinted  from  issue  to  issue. 
Exhibit  31. — The  Official  Railway  Equipment  Register. 

The  following  resolution  of  the  American  Railway  Association 
explains  the  character  of  this  publication : 

"  That  railway  companies  and  other  car  owners  lie,  and  are  herel)y,  re<iuested 
to  publish  official  information  respecting  their  car  equipment  and  line  clearance 
in  "The  Railway  Equipment  Register,"  In  order  that  a  ready  reference  of 
anthentic  information  on  these  subjects  may  be  within  the  reach  of  all  railroad 
officials," 

Practically  all  of  this  matter  is  reprinted  from  issue  to  issue. 

Exhibit  32. 

32a.  The  A.  B.  C.  Pathfinder  and  Dial  Shipper's  Guide. 
32b.  The  A.  B.  C.  Pathfinder  and  Dial  Postal  Guide. 
32c.  The  A.  B.  C.  Pathfinder  and  Dial,  Express  List. 

The  titles  of  the  above  publications  are  descriptive  of  their  charac- 
ter, i.  e.,  Shipping  Guide,  Postal  Guide,  Express  List.  Practically 
sll  of  the  matter  in  these  publications  is  reprinted  from  issue  to  issue. 

Exhibit  33. 

33a.  The  West  Coast  Hotel  and  Railway  Guide  (June,  IIXXJ). 
33b.  The  ABC  Pathfinder  and  Dial. — Once  a  week. 
33c.  The  A  B  C  Pathfinder  Railway  Guide  (June,  1905). 
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33d.  The  Official  Guide  of  the  Railways  and  Steam  Navigation  Lines  of  the 
United  States.  Porto  Uico.  Canada,  Mexic-o,  and  Cuba  (June,  1906). 

DcHcription. — A  variety  of  railroad  guides,  containing  railroad  tiuie-table<. 
etc.  Practically  all  of  the  matter  in  these  publications  is  reprinted  from  issue 
to  issue,  only  such  changes  being  made  as  are  necessary  to  bring  issues  up  to 
date. 

ExHroiT  34. — The  Trotting  Guide. 

34a.  August,  1SK)4. 

34b.  l)eceml)er,  11K>4. 

:Uc.  October,  1905. 

Descriptifm. — This  publication  is  a  compilation  of  the  i^erformances  of  trotting 
horses.  (See  also  Exhibit  35.)  Much  of  the  matter  in  this  publication  is  re- 
printed from  issue  to  issue,  only  such  changes  being  made  as  are  necessary  to 
bring  issues  up  to  date. 

Exhibit  35. — The  Mot^ning  Tclegraph'M  Racing  Chart  Book, 

35a.  Octoi)er  3,  1005. 

35b.  XovemlKT  3.  lfK)5. 

35c.  Decenilier  4.  1005. 

DcHcrijition. — A  compilation  of  matter  in  regard  to  the  performances  of  rmi- 
ning  horses  i>reviousIy  published  in  The  Morning  Telegraph,  a  daily  newsjiaper 
admitte<l  at  New  York.  N.  Y.,  as  second-class  matter,  and  reprinted  in  this  fnriii 
for  use  as  a  reference  book.  Most  of  this  matter  is  reprinted  from  issue  to 
issue,  only  sm-li  changes  InMng  made  as  are  ne<-es»^arv  to  bring  issues  up  to 
date.     (See  also  Exhibit  :U.) 

ExHimx  :Mk— Catholic  Dircctttru   {1901). 

DrscrifttioN. — A  directory  of  churches  and  clergj-.  The  matter  in  this  pub- 
lication is  reprinted  from  issue  to  issue,  only  such  change  lieing  made  as  is 
necessary  to  bring  the  issue  up  to  date. 

ExHiRiT  37. — (icitrrnl  Diun<t  American  antf  KnifliHh  Hittumthly  Advance  Shcft^ 

(April.  U)0,i). 

Description, — A  digest  of  the  decisions  of  the  courts.  It  is  understood  that 
this  same  information  is  later  issued  by  the  same  publishers  in  substantially 
bound  books. 

Exhibit  .*>S. — Shepartl's  Antwtations,  Xrir   York  SHpreitte  Court   {i<ept.,  100^)- 

Deacriptioti. — A  compilation  of  citations  of  all  cases  in  the  New  York  Su- 
preme Court  Reiwrts — a  reference  book. 

Exhibit  30. — The  Record  Guide  and  Quarterly. 

39a.  July.  1903. 

39b.  October,  1003. 

39c.  February,  1904. 

DcHcription. — The  publisher  descrilic^s  this  publication  as  "a  system  of  dic- 
tionary records  (in  regard  to  conveyances,  mortgages,  projected  buildings, 
alterations,  leases,  auction  sales,  etc.)  at  once  the  most  accurate,  the  most 
convenient,  and  by  far  the  cheai^est  available.  By  means  of  this  publication 
the  real  estate  man  is  put  in  po^*«ession  of  a  system  of  records  from  which 
he  can  find  any  particular  transaction  in  conveyances,  mortgages,  auction  sales, 
or  leases  as  easily  as  he  can  find  the  name  of  one  of  his  clients  in  the  teleplioiie 
book.    It  is  in  permanent  form,  ever  ready  and  available." 

Attention  is  particularly  invited  to  the  February,  1904,  issue  (39c). 
It  contains  all  of  the  matter  which  appeared  in  several  of  the  issues 
for  1908  with  such  matter  added  as  was  necessary  to  bring  it  up  to 
date. 
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Exhibit  40. 

40a.  The  Journal  Military  Service  Institution  (September-October,  1904). 

40b.  The  general  index  of  the  matter  which  has  api)eared  in  previous  volumes 
of  this  publication. 

Description. — A  general  Index  to  matter  which  appeared  in  previous  issues. 
The  publisher  desired  to  mail  this  "  general  index  "  separate  from  the  Septem- 
her-October  issue. 

Exhibit  41. 

41a.  The  Parish  Choir. 

41b.  The  Intermezzo. 

41e.  The  Etude. 

41d.  Music  and  Story. 

41e,  The  Choir  and  Choral  Magazine. 

Dfifcriptioii. — 41a  t?onsists  entirely  of  music;  41b,  5^  pages  of  text  and  12 
pa^es  of  music:  41c,  22  pages  of  text  and  24  pages  of  music;  41d,  13  pages  of 
text  (mostly  ready-print  matter)  and  7  iniges  of  music;  41  e,  20  pages  of  text 
and  12  pages  of  music. 

The  difficulty  of  determining  the  line  of  demarkation  and  deciding 
which  of  the  above  publications  meets  the  requirements  of  the  law,' 
i>  apparent. 

Exhibit  42. 

42a.  The  Kindergarten  Sewing  Cards  (October,  1005). 

42b.  Pilgrim  Teacher  lesson  Pictures  (April,  May,  and  June,  1905). 

42c.  The  Kenllworth  Prints  (July-August,  1905). 

42il.  Bulletin  of  Brown  University  (January.  1905). 

42e.  The  Burr-Mclntosh  Monthly  (October,  1906). 

lirMTiptioii. — The  Kindergarten  Sewing  Cards  (42a)  are  cards  bearing  a 
lirinted  motto  which  is  to  be  stitched  with  thread  or  yarn  in  the  manner  indi- 
<-nte<l  by  the  Sunday  school  pupil  to  whom  it  is  furnished.  Each  card  bears 
the  technical  indicia  of  a  periodical  publication.  The  Pilgrim  Teacher  Lesson 
Pictures  (42b)  consists  of  thirteen  picture  cards  with  the  indicia  of  a  i>eri(Klical 
publication  apjiearing  on  the  back  of  each.  They  are  mailed  in  envelopes  like 
the  one  submitted  with  the  exhibit,  which  keeps  them  from  becoming  separated. 
The  next  two  publicntions — The  Kenilworth  Prints  (42c)  and  Bulletin  of 
Brown  University  (42d) — consist  entirely,  aside  from  a  mere  announcement,  of 
illustrations  or  pictures  bound  in  the  publications.  The  fifth,  The  Burr-Mc- 
Int(«h  Monthly  (42e).  consists  of  a  small  amount  of  text,  but  very  largely  of 
illustrations  or  i)ictures  bound  in  the  publication. 

Exhibit  43. 

4.3a.  The  American  Ladies*  Tailor  (May,  190(5). 

43b.  Chic  Parislen  (June,  1906)   (a  foreign  publication). 

4.'k-.  American  Album  of  Fur  Novelities  (March,  1900). 

Description. — ^The  American  Ladies'  Tailor  (Exhibit  43a)  and  Chic  Parisien 
(Exhibit  43b)  are  representative  of  a  class  of  publications  consisting  princi- 
I>iiny  of  loose  plates  and  text  descriptive  of  the  plates.  Little  or  no  other 
literarj'  matter  appears  therein.  These  plates  are  shown  to  prospective  pur- 
ciiasers  of  clothes  in  tailoring  and  dressmaking  establishments,  the  style  of 
jrarment  desired  being  selected  therefrom.  The  American  Albmn  of  Fur  Novel- 
ties (Exhibit  43c)  is  similar  to  the  above,  except  that  the  publisher  has  bound 
the  plates  in  the  publication. 

BxHreiT  44. — Atnerica  (October,  1906). 

Description. — ^The  textual  matter  in  this  publication  consists  of  the  Brooks 
ready-print  matter  (see  Exhibits  18a,  18b,  and  18c),  in  front  of  which  there  have 
been  bound  in  the  publication  sheets  of  "  post  cards,"  to  be  detached  and  used 
l)y  the  iiurchaser.  What  essential  difference  is  there  between  It  (America) 
and  the  American  Album  of  Fur  Novelties  (43c),  in  which  plates  that  were 
fonuerly  inclosed  loos-e  have  l)een  l)ound  in  tlie  publication? 
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Exhibit  45. — The  Christian  Record  {July,  1904). 

Description. — A  publication  published  by  the  general  conference  of  the  Seventh 
Day  Adventists  in  point  print  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 

Exhibit  4C. 

4(5a.  Peloubet's  Sunday  School  Lesson  I'ajiers  (May,  1905). 

4Gb.  Bible  Study  Union  I^essons,  Junior  Quarterly   (first  quarter,  190<»). 

40c.  The  Superintendent's  Quarterly  (second  quarter,  11)05). 

4Cd.  The  Boy's  Teacher  (April,  1905). 

Description. — The  above  publications  show  the  practice  of  publishers  of  what 
are  called  "  Sunday  school  publications  "  of  providing  therein  blank  spaces  for 
written  answei*s  to  (juestions  which  are  printed  in  the  publication  or  which  the 
Sunday  school  teacher  may  ask  (see  Exhibits  40a,  40b,  and  40c),  and  in  furnish- 
ing (see  Exhibit  40d;  pp.  05,  00.  and  07)  novelties  (in  this  case  w'hat  are 
called  "  think -an<l-seanh  questions")  whicli  are  to  l>e  cut  out  by  the  teacher 
and  handed  to  each  pupil,  he  to  search  out  the  answer. 

This  is  equivalent  to  furnishing  the  pupil  with  a  sheet  of  writing 
paper.  If  these  publications  containing:  blank  sheets  for  writing 
purposes  are  not  admissible  as  second-cTass  matter,  to  what  extent 
could  the  inclosure  of  such  blank  matter  for  use  of  pupils  be  carried 
before  the  status  of  the  publication  would  be  affected?  Can  the 
practice  under  the  law  to  be  allowed  at  all  ? 

II.  "  Must  regularly  be  issued  at  stated  intervals,  as  frequently  as  four  times 
a  year,  and  bear  a  date  of  issue,  and  l)e  numbered  consecutively."  (Exhibits  47 
to  40,  inclusive.) 

Exhibit  47. 

47a.  The  Industrial  Advocate,  I*ort  Conway,  Va. 

47b.  The  Red  Men.  Binghamton,  X.  Y. 

47c.  The  Linn  County  School  Review. 

47d.  The  Boy's  Own  Si)ort  l»aper.  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 

Description. — Each  of  the  above  publications  exemplifies  a  case  where  pul>- 
lishers  have  failc:!  to  meet  the  re<iuirements  of  the  law,  that  pul)lications  entered 
as  second-class  matter  "  must  roiailarly  ho  Issued  at  stated  intervals,  as  fre- 
quently as  four  times  a  year,  and  bear  a  date  of  issue  and  be  numbered  am- 
secutlvely."  In  the  cas-e  of  the  first  three  (47a.  b,  c)  an  issue  was  omitted, 
and  there  was  sul>sequently  gotten  out  a  so-calleil  "double'*  number — that  is. 
one  number  taking  the  place  of  two.  In  the  case  of  47d  two  issues  were  missed, 
and  the  publisher  subse<iuently  issued  a  **  triple  "  number — i.  e..  one  nunil>er  tak- 
ing the  place  of  three. 

The  question  for  the  Department  is,  Should  a  publisher,  by  reason 
of  the  omission  of  one  number,  lose  his  second-class  privileire? 
Should  he,  if  he  has  failed  to  issue  two  numbers,  lose  his  second-class 
privilege;  and,  if  such  action  should  not  be  taken  in  either  case,  how 
many  issues  could  be  omitted  before  the  second-class  mailing  privilege 
should  be  revoked? 

ExmniT  4S. 

48a.  The  Pecan  Valley  News,  Brownwood,  Tex. 

48b.  Extra  edition  of  above  publication. 

Description. — It  is  well  known  that  "  extra  editions  "  of  newspapers  are  pul)- 
llshed,  and  under  section  484.  paragraph  Ti.  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  the 
same  are  accepted  as  second-class  matter.  P]xhii)it  48a  is  a  I'opy  of  the  regular 
issue  of  The  l*ecan  Valley  News  for  September  G,  1900,  and  48b  is  a  copy  of  an 
"  extra  edition  "  of  that  publication.  The  regular  issue  is  of  the  usual  country 
newspaper  tyi)e,  consisting  of  16  pages,  each  15  by  22  inches.  The  so-called 
"extra  edition"  is  a  single  sheet,  10  by  11  inches,  consisting  of  a  tabulation, 
printed  on  one  side  only. 
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Exhibit  49. 

49a-l.  El  Paso  Evening  News  (April  23,  1906). 

49:1-2.  **  Variant  "  edition  of  the  above. 

4i>r>-l.  Wiuamac  Reimblioan  (February  4.  1904),     . 

49»>-2.  **  Variant  "  edition  of  the  alK)ve. 

41>r-l.  Shawnee  News  (February  11.  1905). 

4i>e-2,  *•  Vanuut  "  edition  of  the  above. 

iH'icriptUm. — These  publications  illustrate  the  practice  of  publishers  in  Issu- 
:ii?  tlieir  regular  editions  of  newspajiers  or  i)erIodicals  and  afterwards  printing 
iidditiouul  allied  copies  thereof  in  the  form  and  with  the  appearance  of  the 
rejnilar.  Imt  in  which  a  part  of  the  matter,  varying;  in  amount,  has  been 
(•li*in;:t^I.  The  new  matter  is  the  thing  which  the  iml)lisher  desires  to  circulate, 
and  hy  itself  it  would  l>e  subject  to  the  third-class  rate,  but  if  containetl  in  an 
;illp?ed  issue  of  the  news[)ai)er  or  periodical  it  is  accepted  at  the  s€M'ond-class 
nttes  if  the  |)ostinaster  does  not  hai)i)en  to  discover  the  difference  of  contents. 
Under  a  construction  of  the  law  all  copies  c  f  an  issue  of  a  publication  must  bo 
identical. 

III.  "A  known  office  of  pul)lication."     (Exhl!)its  ."HJa  to  r>Oc,  inclusive.) 

Exhibit  50. 

."ioa.  The  Midland  Methodist  (December,  1905). 

Dexcriptian, — ^The  above  is  a  monthly  religious  publication  aud  was  at  one 
time  entered  as  second-class  matter  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  editor  resides  in 
r<»limibus,  aud  it  appeal's  tliat  nearly  ail  of  the  business  (and  hi  addition 
thereto  the  printing)  of  the  i>ul)licatiou  was  done  at  that  place.  When  entered 
at  Columbus,  copies  thereof  (the  publication  being  issued  monthly)  were,  when 
mailed  to  subscribers  residing  within  the  delivery  limits  of  Columbus,  subject 
to  pDstage  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  a  copy.  The  jmblsher  discovered  that  by  having 
tlie  puidication  entered  at  Westerville,  Ohio,  a  town  near  Cohiininis  and  Ciisily 
iUi-essible,  his  iiostage  bill  would  be  materially  reduced.  Admission  of  the 
imblicntlon  was  therefore  sought  at  Westerville,  Ohio.  The  pul)lisher  admitted 
that  ins  purpose  in  seelting  entry  at  Westerville  was  to  evade  the  higher  rate 
of  postage  to  which  copies  of  the  pul)lication  addressed  for  (ielivery  to  sub- 
jwTibers  in  Columims  weie  subject  wlion  the  p:iper  wms  Mdiiiitted  at  thnt  {Vo- 
lumbus)  idace.  About  2,.'^00  subscril>ers  were  claimeil,  and  it  is  thouglit  that 
1.5<X)  of  that  number  resided  in  Columbus.  Tiie  postage  on  the<e  1,500  copies 
would,  therefore,  each  month  have  amounted  to  $15.  but  by  having  the  i)n])er 
admitted  at  Westen'ille  the  iK)stage  on  these  copies  would  probably  h;ive 
amounted  to  less  than  $1.50.  The  publisher  secured  admission  of  the  publi- 
cation at  Westerville,  but  subsequently  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  "known  office  of  publication  "  were  ascertained.  It  did  not  nppear  that  the 
real  !)usiness  of  the  publication  was  conducted  at  Westerville,  but.  in  fact,  at 
('o!u  nbus,  and  the  entry  at  West(»rvillc  was,  therefore,  after  a  hearing.  r<»v(dved. 

Had  this  publication  been  issued  weekly,  the  publisher  would,  under 
the  law,  have  enjoyed  the  poiuid-rate  privilege  on  copies  thereof 
addressed  to  all  subscribers  and  would  not  have  had  reason  for  seek- 
ing entrv  at  AVesterville.  This  case  shows  the  discrimination  in  the 
law  agauist  publications  issued  other  than  weekly.  In  this  connec- 
tion see  the  remarks  upon  this  subject  of  the  Third  As^sistant  Post- 
master-General on  page  — . 

50b.  The  Defender.  Boston,  Mass.  (July,  1904). 

50c  The  Teamster,  Chicago,  111. 

Description, — ^The  facts  and  circumstances  in  connection  with  Exhibits  50b 
ami  50c  are  not  dissimilar  to  those  in  tlie  case  of  Exhibit  50a,  and  which  are 
described  in  detail. 

In  50b  the  real  business  of  the  publication  appeared  to  be  conducted  In 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  over  half  of  the  circulation  of  the  publication  was  to  sub- 
8cril)er8  in  that  place.  Entry  was  sought  at  Salem,  Mass.,  also  at  Marble- 
hend.  Mas.s„  both  towns  bein^  neair  Boston  and  easily  accessible.  In  the 
ca»e  of  50c  practically  all  of  the  subscribers  (about  19,000)  resided  in  Chicago. 
Entry  was  sought  at  Morgan  Park,  111.,  a  suburb  of  Chicago,  and  ea.sily  acces- 
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Bible  thereto.  Had  this  publication  been  entered  at  Morgan  Park,  It  is  esti- 
mated that  at  least  $16G  would  have  been  lost  monthly  to  the  GovemmeDt. 
The  Government  would  have  lost  similarly  in  the  Boston  case. 

IV.  "Originated  and  publislied  for  the  dissemination  of  information  of  a 
public  character."     (Exhibits  51  and  52.) 

Exhibit  51. 

51a.  Wake  Forest  Weekly.  Wake  Forest,  N.  C.  (Apr.  27,  11¥)5). 

51b.  The  Illini,  Urbana,  111.  (Nov.  22,  1904). 

51c.  The  Tarletonite,  Stephenville,  Tex.  (May  31,  1905). 

51d.  The  Purple  and  Green,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.  (Feb.  10,  1904). 

51  e.  The  Oak  I^af,  Oak  Ridge,  N.  C.  (Oct.  18,  1905). 

51f.  The  TxiUme  Weekly,  New  Orleans.  La.     (Jan.  17,  VM)'k) 

51g.  The  Ilollins  Quarterly,  Hollins.  Va.  (February.  1904). 

51h.  The  L.  S.  U.  Alumnus,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  (April,  1905). 

511.  The  CJolleglan,  Mount  Angel,  Oreg.   (October,  1905). 

51j.  The  Co-Ed,  Edgefleld,  S.  C,  (December,  1905). 

51k.  The  Central  Normal  Bulletin.  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  (May.  1905). 

511.  The  De  Pauw,  Greencastle,  Ind.  (Sept.  26,  1904). 

51m.  The  Dartmouth  Bimonthly,  Hanover.  N.  H.  (Februarj'.  190(>). 

51n.  The  Columbiad.  University  Park,  Oreg.  (May,  190;n. 

51o.  Yale  Alumni  Weekly,  New  Haven,  Conn.   (Feb.  14.  1900). 

Desn^iption. — The  above  publications  are  represent! ve  of  a  class  published  hy 
students  of  schools,  colleges,  alumni  a.ssociations,  societies,  etc.  They  cont.Tin 
more  or  less  matter  relating  merely  to  the  students  or  membera  of  the  particiilar 
school,  college,  association,  society,  etc.  In  connection  with  each  the  questiou 
is  whether  it  is.  as  required  by  the  law,  "originated  and  publishwl  for  the 
dissemination  of  information  of  a  public  cliarncter."  This  cmh  only  be  deter- 
mined by  reofling  the  matter  contained  in  each  publication.  Some  of  thes<»  pub- 
lications have  been  admitted  as  second-class  matter:  others  have  not.  Att«Mi- 
tion  is  Invited  to  the  remarks  of  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  on 
page  —  of  this  report,  and  Exhibits  9a  and  lib. 

Exhibit  52. 

52.  The  Union  News,  Thomaston,  Ga.  (February  5,  1900). 

The  remarks  in  the  case  of  exhibits  under  (51)  apply  in  this  case. 

Description. — For  a  description  of  this  publication  see  the  reply  to  the  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  Rei)resentatives,  dated  February  24.  1906,  attached  to 
and  made  a  part  of  the  exhibit, 

V.  "  Or  devoted  to  literature,  the  sciences,  arts,  or  some  special  indnstiT." 
(Exhibits  53  to  55.  inclusive.) 

Exhibit  53. 

53a.  The  Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  (March,  1906). 
53b.  The  Journal  of  Geology  (September-October,  100(>). 

The  above  publications  are  fairly  representative  of  a  class  "  devoted 
to  the  sciences '' — in  these  particular  cases  chemistry  and  geology. 

Exhibit  54. 

54a.  Fine  Arts  Journal  (Septeml)er,  1906). 

This  publication  is  fairly  representative  of  a  class  "  devoted  to  the 
arts,"  and  is  alleged  by  the  publisher  to  be  "  devoted  to  art,  music, 
and  literature." 

54b.  The  Sketch  Book  (August,  190<;). 

This  publication  is  fairly  representative  of  one  "  devoted  to  art.'' 
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Exhibit  55. 


^%ii.  Dry  Go(Kl8  EcoiiomiKt  (September  29,  1906). 
55b.  Vehicle  Dealer  (February,  1906). 

These  publications  are  fairly  representative  of  a  class  devoted  to  a 
special  industry — ^in  these  particular  cases  the  "  dry  goods  "  and 
the  "  carriage  and  wagon  ''  business. 

VI.  "And  having  a  legitimate  list  of  Rubseriljei-H ;  provided,  iiowever,  that 
iK)thing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  coustinied  as  to  admit  to  the  seooud-claRS 
ratp  rejrular  piildicatioiiH  designed  primarily  .  .  ,  for  free  circulation,  or  for 
circulation  at  nominal  rates.'*    (Exhibit  56  to  66,  inclusive.) 

Exhibit  56. 

r.^a.  The  South  St.  Paul  Daily  Reporter  (Dec.  18,  1905). 

r.<:;i-i.  Blank  "  send  "  order. 

r.i:;i-2.  Blank  "  stop"  order. 

Description. — ^This  publication  is  one  of  a  large  number  of  similar  publica- 
tions practically  all  of  the  sul>scriptious  for  which  are  not  paid  for  by  the  indi- 
Tiduals  to  whom  the  publication  is  sent,  but  by  commission  merchants,  stock- 
yard people,  etc..  who  are  interested  in  the  circulation  of  the  publication.  At- 
tention is  invitetl  to  the  blank  "send"  order  (5(ia-l)  for  a  paper  from  Kogers 
&  Ktt^rt'i's.  addreHsed  to  the  pulilisher,  rciiuesting  him  to  supply  the  pai)er  to  a 
l»ersun  whom  the  publisher  will  claim  as  a  sul)scriber,  and  also  to  a  blank 
"slop"  order  (5«>a-2)  from  Fitch  &  Co.,  addressed  to  the  publisher,  directing 
him  to  discontinue  the  pa|)er  he  had  therefore  l)e€-n  sending  to  a  person  he 
cli'iuw  as  a  sul>H<Til>er.    The  publication  Is  free  to  the  reader. 

hkib.  The  I^ogain  Democrat  (Oct.  20,  1906). 

Demription. — This  publication  represents  a  class  for  which  application  for 
entry  as  second-class  matter  is  fretpiently  made,  practically  all  of  the  subscrip- 
tions for  which  are  paid  for  liy  a  pers<m  or  persons  running  for  a  i>olitical  office, 
the  subs<Til>ers  themselves  r>n.ving  nothing  for  the  i)aper,  but  getting  it  free. 

Ti^k^l.  Apiieal  to  Heason  (Nov.  3.  IfKMJ). 

rrfkv-2.  Clipping  from  Api>eal  to  Reason. 

Datcriptfoti, — The  following  notice  appeared  in  this  publication: 

"Every  socialist  who  reads  these  lines  is  asked  to  contribute  1^2.25  in  three 
monthly  in-stallments  of  75  cents  to  the  Agitation  League  fund  for  the  pui*pose 
of  sending  the  Appeal  during  the  school  year,  ((mnnenciug  Decenil)er  1.  to  .'W»,000 
public  s<*hool -teachers  in  towns  where  the  Appeal  now  has  no  subscribers.  Use 
the  blank  at  the  brittoin  of  this  page  and  let  me  record  your  name  with  those 
who  think  this  work  ought  to  be  done." 

A  ff  it  at  ion  Lcaf/uc  report. 

RECEIPTS. 

C^'lK-tlons  last  rejiort $4,618.86 

Collections  since  la.st  report 241.18 

Total  collei-tions,  October  25 4.860.04 

EXPENDITURES, 

Expenditures  reporte<l  last  week $4.06.^.19 

Expenditures  for  literature  to  Colorado 20.00 

50,000  ropies  No.  570  to  Colorado 250.  00 

40.(J00  additional  copies  No.  569  to  Colorado 200.00 

Total   expenditures 4,  533. 19 

With  this  issue  the  Appeal  Agitation  League  closes  the  Colorado  campaign 
Inaugurated  some  months  ago.  A  total  of  $4,860.04  has  been  contributed,  which 
has  been  expended  as  follows . 
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72S.000  copies  of  the  Appeal ^,542. 12 

r>,583  subscriptions  to  Colorado  and  Idaho 214.82 

Literature  to  Colorado 76.25 

Cash  to  Colorado  State  committee 700.00 

Total   4,  533. 19 

This  leaves  a  balance  on  hand  of  |32G.8(5  to  start  the  fund  to  send  the  Api>eal 
to  30,0(K)  public  school  teachers  in  towns  where  the  Appeal  has  no  subscribers 
and  where  no  Socialist  votes  have  been  cast. 

The  following  contributions  have  been  made  sint'e  last  rei>ort.  If  you  don't 
find  your  name  there  see  that  it  appears  in  the  next  report. 

For  30,000  school-teachers  and  5,000,000  pupils. 

Appeal  to  Reason,  Girard,  Kans.: 

I  agree  to  pay  7.">  cents  |)er  month  for  three  months — a  total  of  $2.25 — for  tlie 
purpose  of  sending  the  Appeal  to  30,000  public  school-teachers,  commencing 
December  and  running  during  the  school  year — 7  months. 

I  inclose as  my  first  remittance. 

(Signed) . 

,16(1.  The  HomcRtead  {Novemher  2,  i905),  Des  Moines,  loira. 

Description. — This  is  one  of  a  numerous  class  of  publications  whose  subscrip- 
tion lists  are  com])osed  in  part  of  so-called  "  paid  for  by  others  **  subscription**. 
It  was  ascertainetl  that  a  large  i)roportion  (over  15.(X)0)  of  the  claimini  sulv 
Rcribers  were  those  who  paid  nothing  for  the  publication  themselves,  but  to 
whom  subscriptions  were  presented  by  some  banker  or  merchant  doing  business 
in  the  locality  in  which  they  resided.  These  subscriptions  were  paid  for  l>y 
the  banlver  usually  at  a  reduction  of  50  i)er  cent  from  the  regular  advertise<l 
subscription  price — that  is.  25  cents  a  year  instead  of  50  cents.  The  purpose  of 
the  merchants  in  paying  for  these  subscriptions  appeared  to  be  to  induce  trade 
at  their  establishments  on  account  of  the  friendly  feeling  the  recipients  of  the 
favor  would  have  for  the  donor. 

It  will  he  noticed  that  in  all  the  above  easels  (5()a  to  5()d,  inclusive) 
the  question  of  the  alleged  subscriber  paying  nothing  for  the  publica- 
tion is  involved.  If  there  be  no  restriction  upon  the  number  of  sub- 
scri])tions  which  may  be  paid  for  by  one  party  for  another  as  alleged 

ffifts  but  for  business  reasons,  then  a  publisher  may  comply  with  the 
aw  by  getting  one  j^erson  to  subscribe  for  any  number  of  others, 
therel)y  supplying  the  required  ''  legitimate  list  of  subscribers/' 

Exhibit  57. 

J'/rt.  The  Micfti(/fin  Issue, 

DcHniiitiou. — This  case  is  representative  of  a  large  class  of  publications 
engagiHl  in  the  advocacy  of  reform  movements,  i)hllanthropic  enterprises,  etc. 
Donations  are  asUcMl,  and  in  connection  wltli  the  terms  of  the  pledge  (see  Ex- 
hibit 57a)  of  money  is  a  clause  which  provides  that  a  certain  i>ortion  of  each 
donation  will  be  s(»t  aside  or  Is  to  i»ay  for  the  donor's  sul)scriptlon  to  the  publi- 
cation. The  alleged  "  legitimate  list  of  subscribers  "  to  publications  of  this  kind 
is  usually  made  up  entirely  of  subscrii)tions  of  the  kind  above  described.  The 
matter  in  tlie  imbllcation  itself  is  intended  to  create  the  subscriber's  interest  in 
the  work.  In  fact,  it  Is  not  to  lie  doubted  that  the  publication  plays  no  small 
part  in  the  success  of  the  movement.  It  induces  the  giving  of  alms,  a  iwrtion 
of  which  the  publisher  is  jileased  to  term  a  subscrii)tion. 

.;7&.  Chicago  Central  {June  .9,  190:^). 

Description. — Most  all  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of  the  coun- 
try publish  a  little  bulletin  containing  principally,  like  the  one  exhibited.  Infor- 
mation regarding  tliat  particular  association,  its  meetings,  etc.  There  is  placed 
in  the  ple<lge  made  in  connection  with  the  api^licatlon  for  membership  in  the 
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a!^9<oc*iatioo  a  clause  providing  tliat  a  certain  portion  of  tlie  menil>er'R  annual 
dues  is  to  l>e  net  aside  in  payment  of  the  subscription  to  tiie  publication.  All 
memliersbipis  iuelude  the  sut)scription  to  the  publication,  and  there  would  l>e  no 
reduction  in  the  annual  dues  provi<led  a  membor  did  not  desire  the  pai)er.  In 
otlier  words,  it  costs  as  much  to  be  a  member  and  not  receive  the  paper  as  to 
re<tMve  it;  the  paper  is  virtually  thrown  in  with  a  membership.  Is  a  list  of 
sub«<^ribers  so  made  up  a  **  legitimate  list  of  subscribers,"  or  is  the  publication 
ciri'uliited  free  and  therefore  within  the  clause  of  the  statute  prohibiting  the 
admission  of  publicsitions  **  designed  primarily  for  free  circulation?" 

Exhibit  r»8. — Xeir  England  Woodmen  (October,  lOOo). 

Ihxiriptiou, — There  are  a  large  number  of  publicatioim  the  subscriptions  to 
which  are  basetl  upon  a  resolution  or  executive  order  of  a  connuittee  of  a  society 
empowered  to  act  for  the  society.  For  instance,  a  man  will  start  a  pai)er  and 
he  will  submit  as  a  list  of  subscribers  the  names  of  the  memljers,  the  payments 
to  1)6  made  out  of  the  funds  of  the  society.  Tiie  individual  members  themselves 
do  not  sul*s<*ribe  for  the  pu!>lication. 

Exhibit  m,—The  Weekly  Middle  Went  {May  2',,  1906),  Grand  Rapidn,  Mich. 

Dfifcription, — ^The  matter  in  this  publication  consists  almost  entirely  of  adver- 
tising, the  small  amount  of  text  being  matter  that  had  previously  aiH>^«rwl  *"  a 
Grand  Rapids  dailj'  newsimi>er.  It  is  a  weekly.  The  publisher  offers  to  send 
the  paper  for  a  year  and  place  therein  the  subscriber's  advertisement  for  a  stated 
period.  Under  the  existing  law  [)ersons  to  whom  copies  of  a  publication  are 
«?nt  to  i»rove  insertion  of  their  advertisements  are  regarded  as  subscribers. 
Nearly  all  of  the  subscribers  claimed  in  this  case  were  persons  who  received 
fopiew  on  account  of  being  advertisers  in  the  publication.  The  question  for 
determination  Is,  are  the  requirements  of  the  law  met  in  such  a  case,  or  does  a 
publication  of  this  character  and  this  method  of  obtaining  sul>scrilM»rs  come 
within  the  clause  of  the  statute  prohibiting  the  admission  of  publii'ations 
"designed  primarily  for  advertising  puri)oses,  or  for  free  circulation,  or  for  cir- 
enlation  at  nominal  rates':  " 

KXHIBIT  6<). 

60a,  Law  Notes  (August  1902). 

60a-l.  Copy  of  contract. 

Description. — ^This  publication  is  sent  to  persons  who  subscribe  to  the  second 
edition  American  and  English  Encyclopaedia  of  Law  (in  32  volumes),  published 
by  the  Edward  Thompson  Company,  publishers  of  Law  Notes.  The  contract 
(f*ee  60a-l)  entered  into  between  the  purchaser  of  the  law  books  and  the 
Edward  Thompson  Company  provides  that  the  price  paid  for  the  law  books 
includes  a  subscription  to  Law  Notes.  There  would  be,  however,  no  reduction  in 
the  price  of  the  law  books  in  case  the  purchaser  thereof  did  not  care  to  also 
receive  Law  Notes.  In  other  words,  the  publication  is  in  effect  furnished  free 
in  connection  with  the  sale  of  the  law  books  as  a  sort  of  premium.  The  pub- 
lishers, in  view  of  the  terms  of  the  contract,  claimed  the  persons  to  whom  they 
Kent  I^w  Notes  to  be  subscribers  thereto. 

Exhibit  61. 

61a.  Our  Boys  and  Girls  Journal  (November,  1904). 

Description. — ^The  publisher  of  this  publication  seemed  to  be  conducting  a 
publication  (see  the  exhibit)  as  a  means  of  advertising  puzzle  contests.  Prizes 
were  given  to  the  winners.  These  prizes  were  usually  of  a  value  in  excess  of 
the  subscription  price  (25  cents)  of  the  publication.  Advertisers  in  the  publi- 
cation also  offered  prizes  for  the  solution  of  puzzles.  In  order  to  compete  for 
prizes  one  had  to  be  a  subscriber  to  the  publication.  Did  the  alleged  subscribers 
Rabscribe  for  the  publication  as  such  or  for  the  chances  of  winning  a  prize  In 
a  puzzle  contest?  Considering  the  value  of  the  prizes  oflCered  and  the  low  price 
of  the  publication  (25  cents  a  year),  has  it  a  **  legitimate  list  of  subscribers" 
or  would  it  come  within  the  clause  of  the  statute  prohibiting  the  admission  of 
publications  "designed  primarily  for  circulation  at  nominal  rates?" 
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Ex  II I  HIT  r»2. 

G2a.  *»MePike'a  Bi-Monthly  *'  (Dec\  15.  1905), 

DeacriptUm. — This  publioation  (142  images,  1\  by  lOi  Inches)  consisted  mostly 
of  write-ups.  aclvei-tiHing  and  price-list  matter  of  the  McPike  Drug  Company,  of 
Kansas  (Mty,  Kans.  The  subscription  price  is  10  cents  a  year.  Five  thousand 
copies  of  the  publication  were  printed.  About  2,000  were  sent  to  claimed  sub- 
scriber. Al)()Ut  .*WK)  of  the  2,(K)0  claimed  subscribers  were  ijersons  whose  sub- 
scriptions were  paid  for  by  others.    Two  thousand  copies  were  sent  as  samples. 

ExHiniT  (>3. 

Cu.ix.  National  Hardware  Bulletin  (Octol)er,  1905). 

(J3b.  National  Hardware  Bulletin  (May,  1900). 

Descriptif}H. — It  will  bt*  noticed  from  the  October  issue  that  the  subscription 
prii-e  is  $1  a  year.  Complaint  was  made  that  while  the  advertised  subscription 
price  of  the  publication  was  $1  a  year., practically  all  subscriptions  were  made  at 
the  rate  of  25  cents  a  year.  I'pan  investigation  this  was  found  to  be  the  fa<*t. 
A  citation  to  show  cause  issued,  and  the  publisher,  to  overcome  the  rule  of  the 
Department  that  subscriptions  made  at  a  nHluctlon  of  more  than  50  pi»r  cent 
from  the  regular  advertised  subscrijition  lU'ice  of  the  publication  could  not  l)e 
regarded  as  actual,  met  the  situation  by  reducing  the  price  of  the  publication  to 
50  cents  a  year  (see  the  May,  1900,  issue),  thereby  te<hnlcally  meeting  the 
requirements  under  the  law. 

ExiiiiUT  VA. 

64a.  The  American  Stock  Farm  and  the  Advance  Farmer  (February,  1903), 
Winona,  Minn. 

Description. — This  is  an  agricultunil  pai)er.  The  terms  of  subscriptl<»n  were 
as  follows:  •*  Subscription  price.  50  cent  a  year  if  ntJt  paid  in  advance,  if  paid 
in  advance,  25  cents  a  year,  or  75  ctmts  for  five  years."  Does  tlie  reduction  in 
the  subscription  price  of  the  publication  effect  "a  nominal  rate"  and  bring  the 
publication  within  the  prohibition  of  the  statute? 

Exhibit  (>5. 

(55a.  The  Sclentltic  Farmer  (May,  1900). 

Description. — The  publisher  of  the  above  publication  offered  to  other  pub- 
lishers .SO  subscriptions  each,  provided  they  would  run  his  (The  Scientific 
Farmer's)  ad\'ertisement  in  their  papers.  Would  a  list  of  subscribers  made  up 
in  whole  or  in  part  of  subscriptions  of  the  above  character  be  a  "  legitimate  list 
of  subscribers?  " 

Exhibit  GO. 

00b.  The  Daily  Railway  Age,  Saratoga  Springs,  X.  Y.  (June  28,  1904). 

Dcftcripti<m. — This  publication  is  published  by  the  publishers  of  The  Railway 
Age,  entered  as  s<M*(md-class  matter  at  Chicago.  111.  The  Daily  Railway  Age  is 
jmblished  daily  during  the  convention  period  of  the  annual  conventions  of  the 
Master  Carbuilders  and  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics*  Associations, 
which  are  held  in  different  cities  each  year.  Copies  of  this  publication  are  sent 
as  to  subscribers  to  persons  who  have  subscribed  for  The  Railway  Age.  of  Chi- 
cago, but  who  have  not  subscribed  for  The  Daily  Railway  Age  as  such.  The  pub- 
lishers of  The  Daily  Railway  Age  claim  these  persons  as  subscribers  by  reascm 
of  their  having  subscribed  for  The  Railway  Age. 

m 

Schemes  of  publishers  to  increase  circulation  are  infinite.  Many 
other  exhibits  on  this  question  can  be  furnished  if  desired.  It  may 
safely  be  said  that  the  lists  of  subscribers  of  most  periodicals  entered 
as  second-class  matter  in  the  United  States  are  largely  involved  on 
account  of  subscriptions  being  taken  under  terms  not  dissimilar  in 
some  respects  to  those  described  above. 

The  question  arising  in  connection  with  the  following  exhibits 
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(67-79,  inclusive)  is. whether  the  publications  are  within  the  follow- 
ing prohibition  of  the  statute : 

VII.  '*  Provided,  hoicerer,  That  nothing  heroin  contained  shall  be  so  construed 
as  ti)  admit  to  the  sec^ond-class  rate  regular  publications  designed  primarily  for 
advertising  puriHJses/* — (Exhibits  67  and  79.  inclusive.) 

Exhibits  67  to  71  show  in  varying  degree  the  practice  of  publishers 
of  advertising  other  businesses  in  \vliich  they  are  interested.  AVhen  a 
merchant  sends  his  advertising  matter  in  the  mails  it  cost  him  1  cent 
for  each  2  ounces  or  fraction  thereof,  but  if  he  becomes  a  publisher 
and  includes  such  advertising  matter  in  his  publication  he  can  dis- 
tribute the  same  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  a  pound.  Publications  of  this 
character  are  sometimes  called  '*  house  organs." 

ExnnuT  07. 

♦iTn.  The  Master  Groi-cr  (June,  llKio). 

«Th.  The  tlducator  (Octol)er.  nK)5). 

OTc.  The  Myer  Brothei-s'  Druggist  (January,  11)05). 

♦;7(1.  Beauty  and  Health  (June,  10()r>). 

ih-^rription. — The  almve  imblieations  show  the  practice  of  pubiisiiers  of 
jilaciag  in  their  imJiUcations  display  advertising  or  other  businesses  in  which 
they  are  interested  and  in  the  promotion  of  which  the  publication  is  ai)parently 
oinductetl. 

The  Master  Gnner  ((mi)  is  published  by  Goldi>erg,  Kowen  &  Co.,  a  San 
Fran<iseo  wholesale  grocery  firm.  All  of  the  text  in  it  is  taken  from  other 
ruhlicatlon.s.  There  are  lo^  pages  of  text  and  57*  of  advertising.  Of  the  ad- 
vertising payees  oOi  consist  of  aclvertlseuients  of  the  publi.-thers'  other  Inisiness — 
w'hulesale  griK'ery. 

The  Educator  (07b)  :  Most  of  the  text  in  this  publication  consists  of  matter 
either  taken  (reprinted)  from  other  publications  or  so  called  "ready-print" 
matter.  Out  of  0  pages  of  advertising  7  consist  of  advertisements  of  the  pub- 
lishers* other  businesses — the  sale  of  school  books,  appliances,  etc. 

Tlie  Myer  Brothers'  Druggist  (G7c)  is  made  up  as  follows:  Seven  pages  are 
tlevoted  to  an  index  to  the  previous  year's  issues ;  31  [)agcs  is  text  in  which  there 
is  considerable  matter  of  the  "  write-up"  character  (textual  advertising)  ;  there 
are  .>4  i>ages  of  advertising,  2G  of  which  consist  of  advertisements  of  the  pub- 
lishers' other  business — wholesale  drugs.  Twenty-four  out  of  the  26  pages  of 
the  publishers*  advertising  matter  consist  of  a  price  list  of  the  drugs  sold  by  that 
firai. 

Beauty  and  Health  (67d)  :  This  publication  is  made  up  as  follows:  Twenty- 
<'ight  pages  of  text  along  the  line  of  health  culture  and  physical  exercise,  in 
which  business  the  publisher  is  interested ;  there  are  24  pages  of  advertising.  17 
pagw  of  which  are  of  the  other  businesses  of  the  publisher — physical  culture, 
I'hysicjd  culture  books,  exercising  appliances,  etc. 

Exhibit  (58. 

08a.  The  Byrnes  Business  Educator  (January  2G,  1900). 

tJSb.  Parks  Floral  Magazine  (February,  1901), 

♦)8c.  The  Homeseeker  (AprU.  1900). 

tVSd.  The  Craftsman  (October,  1902). 

6Se.  The  Alkaloldal  Clinic  (June,  1904). 

iWf.  1  to  12,  Inclusive,  The  Delineator  (October,  1905,  to  September,  1906, 
inclusive). 

<*g.  The  Designer  (January.  1906). 

^J8h.  New  Idea  (October,  1900). 

Demription. — The  above  publications  show  in  varying  degree  the  practice  of 
publishers  placing  in  their  publications  not  only  display  advertising,  but  textual 
advertising  as  well  relating  to  their  other  businesses. 

Tlie  Byrnes  Business  Educator  (68a),  as  may  be  plainly  seen  by  an 
examination,  is  published  to  promote  the  business  of  the  Tyler  Com- 
mercial College,  conducted  hj  Byrnes  Brothers.  Most  all  of  the  mat- 
ter, except  that  taken  (reprinted)  from  other  publications,  is  in  ad- 
vocacy of  the  Byrnes  system  of  spelling,  stenography,  etc. 
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Parks  Floyal  Magazine  (C)8b)  is  published  by  George  W.  Parks, 
at  Lapark,  Pa.,  who  is  in  the  seed  business.  No  doubt,  m  connection 
with  most  of  the  subscriptions  to  the  publication,  flower  seeds,  bulb>, 
etc.,  are  given  as  premiums  to  subscribers.  The  subscription  price  is 
10  cents  a  year.  Most  of  the  text,  except  that  taken  (reprintecl)  from 
other  publications,  is  a  description  oi  flowers,  bulbs,  etc.,  the  seed, 
no  doubt,  being  procurable  from  Mr.  Parks.  This  same  character  of 
matter  is  furnished  by  some  seed  houses  in  the  country  as  "  catalogue  " 
matter.  There  are  19  pages  of  display  advertising,  3  of  which  are 
devoted  to  the  publisher's  other  business. 

The  Ilomeseeker  (68c)  is  a  sort  of  agricultural  paper,  published  by 
and  aj)parently  in  the  interast  of  the  land  department  or  the  Florida 
East  Coast  Railway.  It  consists  largely  of  *'  write-ups  ■'  and  illustra- 
tions setting  forth  the  advantages  ot  the  country  through  which  that 
railroad  runs,  and  in  addition  thereto  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
display  advertising  of  the  railroad. 

The  Craftsman  (()8d).  The  publisher  represents  this  publication 
as  being  devoted  to  the  '*  interests  of  art  and  labor."  The  matter  it 
contains  might  be  termed  *'  high  grade."  The  theme  of  the  articles  in 
the  publication  tends  to  induce  the  reader  to  appreciate  articles  of 
furniture  and  art  of  the  sort  manufactured  by  the  United  Crafts 
Company,  the  publisher  of  the  publication.  Of  the  27  pages  of  dis- 
play advertising,  9  are  of  the  publisher's  other  business. 

The  Alkaloidal  Clinic  (G8e).  -This  publication  contains  consider- 
able text  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  the  use  of  alkaloids,  espe- 
cially those  manufactured  by  the  Abbot  Alkaloidal  Company.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  publisher  of  this  publication  (The  Clinic  Publishing 
Company)  and  the  Abbot  Alkaloidal  Company  are  the  same.  The 
publication  also  contains  several  pages  of  display  advertising  of  the 
Abbot  Alkaloidal  Company's  products. 

Exhibits  G8f-1  to  12,  inclusive,  68g,  and  68h  should  be  considered 
together,  inasmuch  as  although  they  ai^pear  to  be  published  by  thi*ee 
different  publishing  companies,  namely.  The  Butterick  Publishing 
Company,  the  Standard  Fashion  Company,  and  the  New  Idea  Pul> 
lishing  Company,  respectively,  they  are,  it  is  alleged,  published  by 
one  concern  (The  Butterick  Publishing  Company)  and  are  known  aV 
"  the  Butterick  trio."     (See  page  3  of  Exhibit  73h.) 

A  detailed  analysis  of  a  year's  copies  of  The  Delineator  results  as 
follows : 

Number  of  pages. 

Articles  based  on  fact,  current  events,  etc 273 

Fiction 4W) 

Household  topics,  general  fashion  notes  with  no  reference  to  patterns.  377 
Fashion  notes  containing  reference  by  number  to  Butterick  patterns. _  685 
Book  reviews 21 

Total  text 1,  7t>l 

Advertising  of  Delineator 21 

Display  advertising  of  Butterick  Publishing  CJo 39 

Total  advertising  of  Butterick  Publishing  CJo 60 

General  display  advertising 556 

Total   advertising 01Ci 

Front  cover  pages 12 

Index  pages 12 

Total  pages,  12  copies 2,  401 
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Total  weight  of  12  copies,  214  ounces  (13  pounds  0  ounces). 
Average  weight  per  copy,  17g  ounces  (1  pound  Ig  ounces). 
11^7  per  cent  articles  based  on  fact,  etc. 
KM  i)er  cent  fiction. 
15.70  per  cent  household  topics,  etc. 

2S..'»2  per  cent  text  containing  reference  to  Butterlcit  patterns. 
2.49  per  cent  display  advertising  of  Bntterick  Publishing  Company,  including 
Deiliieator. 
23, l.*!  per  cent  general  display  advertising. 
2r>,6<»  per  cent  total  display  advertising. 

A  brief  analysis  of  The  Designer  (71g)  results  as  follows: 

Total  pages.  Including  cover 130 

l*ages  text  (including  41  pages  containing  reference  to  patterns) 112 

PflRe*  advertising : 18 

Pages  advertising  of  publisher li 

Papes  of  stories — fiction 15 

A  brief  anaWsis  of  Xew  Idea  (71h)  shows  the  following: 

Total  pages,  including  cover 114 

Pagw  text (52 

Pages  advertising 32 

Pages  advertising  of  publisher 2^ 

Pages  devoted  to  pattern  department 20 

Pages  of  stories — fiction 19 

lluch  of  the  textual  and  advertising  matter,  it  will  be  seen  from 
the  above  analysis,  relates  to  patterns  made  by  and  procurable  from 
the  publishing  company  and  is  no  doubt  very  instrumental  in  pro- 
moting the  sale  of  such  patterns.  It  has  been  charged  by  competi- 
tors of  the  Bntterick  Company  that  in  order  to  make  existence  pos- 
sible it  was  necessary  for  them  to  publish  a  "  pattern  magazine," 
which  they  would  be  pleased  not  to  be  compelled  to  do. 

Exhibit  G9. 

69a.  Sunset  (September,  1903). 

69b.  For  California  (December,  1903). 

Cfto.  Idaho  Klines  and  Metals  (May  3,  lOOC). 

09d.  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  Scran  ton,  Pa.  (Septeml>er,  1905). 

Description, — Each  of  the  above  publications  appears  to  be  published  in  the 
interest  of  a  local it>'.  The  advertising  feature  of  these  publications  does  not 
lie  in  Uie  display  advertisements.  In  fact,  in  two  of  the  publications  (For 
California  and  Idaho  Mines  and  Metals)  no  display  advertising  whatever  is 
'•arried.  but  the  advertising  feature  is  entirely  found  in  the  text.  This  fact 
'•an  only  be  realized  by  readinff  the  matter  in  the  publications.  A  cursory  ex- 
amination will  not  disclose  it. 

Sunset  (Exhibit  e9a)  appears  to  be  issued  in  the  interest  of  the  territory 
traversed  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  by  which  company  it  is  published. 
Promoting  an  interest  in  the  country  naturally  increases  the  business  of  the 
railroad. 

The  publication  For  California  (Exhibit  69b)  is  published  by  the  California 
Promotion  Committee.  The  committee's  purpose  In  publishing  the  publication 
is  by  it  stated  to  be  as  follows :  "  The  purpose  of  the  committee  is  to  give  to  the 
world  reliable  and  unbiased  information  regarding  the  resources  of  and  oppor- 
tnnities  m  California.  For  California  Is  published  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
objects  in  view." 

Idaho  Mines  and  Metals  (Exhibit  69c )  consists  entirely  of  write-ups  of  Idaho 
mining  properties.  A  large  number  of  copies  of  this  publication  are  furnished 
nainlug  and  stock  brokers  for  distribution. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Journal  (Exhibit  69d)  sets  forth  certain  information  in 
regard  to  the  advantages  of  Scranton,  Pa.  The  publisher  states  that  the  pub- 
H'-ation  is  published  "  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  Scranton." 

626a— 07 5 
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Exhibit  lO.—Lcarcs  of  Healing  (October  20,  1904),  ZIon  City,  111. 

Dcftcription. — This  publication  consists  of  information  concerning  the  **  Chris- 
tian Cnthoiic  Ai)()stoiic  Church  in  Zion  "  and  its  nienibcrshi]).  It  api>ears  to  Ih' 
publishcil  in  the  interests  of  and  to  proniote  that  reii^ious  se<t.  Is  it  "  desipiunl 
primarily  for  advertising;  puri)oses,"  and  tlierefore  within  the  prohibition  of  the 
law  against  publications  of  that  character? 

Exhibit  71. — Ttie  Home  Builder, 

71a,  May,  1JH)4. 
71b,  February.  11K)5, 

Deacriptiou. — The  Home  Builder  (Exhibit  71a)  is  a  publication  publishetl 
by  Herbert  C,  Clilvers,  an  architect,  of  St,  rx)uis.  Mo.  It  ct>nsists  ainuwt  en- 
tirely of  illustrations  of  his  liouses,  the  i>Ians  ther<H>f,  and  stnne  text  describiiii: 
the  same. 

The  Home  Builder  (Exhibit  7110  is  the  same  publication,  chanjred  in  phys- 
ical features  by  enlargement  and  the  addition  of  some  information  and  displ;\y 
advertising  matter  of  a  jreneral  character.  Mr.  Chivers,  the  publisher,  in  con- 
nection with  this  latter  j>ublicatoin  (71b)  states  that  he  has  given  up  his  busi- 
ness as  an  archit(»ct ;  that  tlie  archittvtural  business  formerly  conducte<l  by 
him  has  been  formed  into  a  stock  company,  in  which  he  holds  but  one  share. 
He  now  claims  to  l)e  only  a  publisher  of  a  building  nmgazine. 

PLxHiBiT  72. — tiiteeeMHful  Amerieatia  (Oetoher,  IVOS), 

Deseription. — The  text  in  this  publication  appears  to  be  mainly  "  write-ui>s  " 
of  individuals,  for  which  "write-ups"  it  is  understood  most  (»f  them  pay  a 
pri(»e.  C()i)ies  of  the  publication  are  sold  in  considerable  (plant it ies  to  thns*» 
persons  whose  biographies  api)ear  therein.  The  purpose*  in  purchasing  tbest* 
copi«»s  is,  no  d(ml)t,  with  the  intention  of  distributing  tliem  fri»e. 

Exhibits  73  (a  to  h,  inclusive)  are  fairly  representative  of  publica- 
tions devoted  to  a  "  special  industry."  ^Vhere  one  exhibit  of  this 
class  of  publications  is  shown  there  are  hundreds  passing  in  the  mails. 
The  following  exhibits  are,  however,  fairly  representative  of  the 
class : 

Exhibit  73. 

7.']a.  American  Machinist   (.January,  IfKM). 
7;U>.  The  Carriage  Montlily   (November,  liM),3). 
7;ic.  The  Clothier  and  Furnisher  (SeptemlK>r,  llKMi). 
7:U1.  Dry  (ioods  K<*onomist  (September  8,  IIKM)). 
7:ie.  Tlie  Furniture  Journal   (September  10,  VMH\). 
7:?f.  The  Keystone  (September,  11)05). 
7.*?g.  The  Am(»rican  Swineherd  (September,  1!K)0), 
7:ni.  White's  Class  Advertising  (August,  ISMKi). 

Deseription. — The  American  Machinist,  January,  1904  (73a),  is  a  publication 
devoted  to  the  machine  industry. 

Total  pages 184 

Pages  of  text 40,  or  22  ])er  c«»nt. 

Pages  of  display  advertising 144,  or  78  per  cent. 

A  material  i)ortion  of  the  matter  included  above  as  "text"  is  really  "write- 
ups"  (textual  advertising),  which  is  considered  to  be  the  moat  effective  kind 
of  advertising. 

The  Carriage  Monthly,  November,  1J)03  (7.*U>).  is  a  publication  devoted  to  tlie 
carriage  and  wagcm  industry. 

Total  pages 118 

Pages  of  text J{8,  or  .32  per  cent. 

Pages  of  display  advertising 80,  or  (58  i>er  cent. 

A  material  portion  of  the  matter  includtHl  above  as  "  text "  is  really  "  write- 
ups"  (textual  advertising),  which  is  considered  to  be  tlie  most  effective  kind 
of  advertising. 
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The  Cli.thier  and  Furnisher.  September,  11K)G  (73c).  is  ii  publication  devotee! 
to  tlie  clothing  and  furnishing  trade. 

Total  pages , I'M 

Pajres  of  text 47).  or  34  i)er  cent. 

Pajres  of  di.splay  advertising SI),  or  <U5  per  cent. 

A  material  portion  of  the  matter  includcnl  above  as  *'  text "  is  really  "  write- 
ups"  I  textual  advertising),  which  is  considered  to  be  the  most  effective  kind 
of  advertising. 

The  Drj'  CJtxuls  E]<*onomist.  Septemln^r  8.  1J3(M>  (73d).  is  a  publication  devoted 
to  the  dry  g4M)ds  and  textile  industry. 

Total  iKiges 15)2 

Pa<:es  of  text <*»•"►.  or  34  per  cent. 

Pages  of  display  advertising 127,  or  (MJper  ceni. 

A  material  portion  of  the  matter  inclu(le<l  above  as  "  text "  is  really  "  write- 
ups"  I  textual  advertising),  which  is  considered  to  be  the  most  effective  kind 
uf  advertising. 

Tile  Fumitun*  Journal.  September  10,  1JM)5  (7.'U»).  is  a  publication  devoted  to 
the  furniture  industry. 

Total  pages KM) 

Pages  of  text 3r>,  or  3(i  per  cent. 

Paj,'es  of  display  advertising (U, or (>4  percent. 

A  material  iM>rtion  of  the  matter  included  above  as  **  text "  is  really  "  write- 
np>"  (textual  advertising),  which  is  considered  to  bo  the  most  effective  kind 
<'f  advertising. 

The  Keystone,  September,  1905  (73f),  Is  a  publication  devoted  to  the  jew- 
elry and  optical  trades. 

Total   pages 23S 

Pages  of  text 7H,  or  33  per  cent. 

PajTJ^  of  di.splay  advertising KK),  or  (37  per  cent. 

A  material  portion  of  the  matter  Included  above  as  "  text "  la  really  "  write- 
ups"  (textual  advertising),  which  is  considered  to  be  the  most  effective  kind 
of  advertising. 

It  is  alleged  that  much  of  the  text  is  taken  (reprinted)  from  other  publica- 
tions. 

The  Amerlcim  Swineherd,  September,  1906  (73g),  is  a  publication  devoted 
to  the  swine  industry. 

Total   pages . (»4 

Patffs  (»f  text KJ,  or2.jper  (»ent. 

Pages  of  display  advertising 4S,  or  75  per  cent. 

A  material  portion  of  the  matter  included  above  as  **  text "  is  really  *'  write- 
iijw  *  (textual  advertising),  which  is  considered  to  be  the  most  effective  kind 
of  advertising. 

White's  Class  Advertising.  August,  190(5  (73h),  is  published  by  White's  Class 
Advertising  Company,  which  agency  can  no  doubt  place  advertisements  in  all 
publications  whose  advertisements  appear  in  the  exhibit  in  question.  If  that  is 
the  case,  then  this  publication  practically  resolves  itself  into  one  huge  adver- 
tisement of  the  White's  Class  Advertising  Company. 

Total   pages 10<> 

Pajres  of  text 50^,  or  48  percent. 

Paj^t^s  of  display  advertising 55^.  or  52  per  cent. 

A  material  portion  of  the  matter  Included  above  as  **  text "  is  really  "  write- 
ups"  (textual  advertising),  which  is  considered  to  be  most  effective  kind 
of  advertising. 

Exhibit  74.— Tfw  Cincinnati  Standard  (April  2i,  J006). 

Description. — A  weekly  new8pai>er  consisting  almost  entirely  of  display  ad- 
vertisements. Most  of  the  "text"  is  matter  which  Is  taken  (reprinted)  from 
other  publications  or  Is  the  so-called  **  ready-print "  matter.  What  limit 
should  there  be  to  the  amount  of  advertising  which  may  be  placed  In  a  publlca- 
Uon? 
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Exhibit  75. 

75a.  The  Chicago  Ledger  (November  25,  1905). 

75b.  The  Saturday  Blade  (February  3,  190G). 

75c.  Hearst's  American  Home  and  Farm  (April  19,  1906). 

75d.  The  Rural  Weelily. 

Description. — The  above  are  representative  of  a  class  of  weekly  papers  of  the 
so-called  "  mail-order  "  tyi)e.  Being  published  weekly,  they  are  mailable  in  the 
town  in  which  they  are  pul)li8hed  for  delivery  by  the  city  letter  carriers  thereof 
at  the  pound  rate  of  postage. 

Exhibit  70. 

76a.  Comfort  (August  1906). 

76b.  Mail  Order  Monthly  (March,  1906). 

76c.  The  Magnet  (February,  1905). 

76d.  Home  Folks  (September,  1900). 

76e.  Fireside  Gem  (June,  1906). 

76f-l.  Sunshine  for  Youth  (September.  1906). 

76f-2.  The  Illustrated  Family  Herald  (April,  1906). 

76f-3.  The  People's  Literary  Companion  (August.  1906). 

76f-4.  Golden  Moments  (September,  1906). 

76f-5.  The  National  Farmer  and  Home  Magazine  (October,  1905). 

76g-l.  The  American  Woman  (December,  1905). 

76g-2.  Good  Stories  (September,  1906). 

76g-3.  Happy  Hours  (July,  1906). 

76g-4.  Hearth  and  Home  (October,  1905). 

76g-5.  Vickery's  Fireside  Visitor  (December,  1905). 

76h-l.  Fashion  World  <  December,  1905). 

76h-2.  New  Styles  (August  1906). 

76h-3.  Popular  Fashions  (November.  1905). 

76h-4.  Woman's  Home  Journal  (November,  1905). 

76i.  Spare  Moments  (January,  1905). 

76j.  Enthusiasm  (July,  1906). 

76k.  The  Woman's  Magazine  (February,  1906). 

761.  The  Clifton  Monthly  (November,  1905). 

76m.  The  Home  Queen  (March,  1906). 

76n.  The  American  Home  (November,  1905). 

76o.  The  American  Nation  (January,  1906). 

76p.  The  Modern  Priscilla  (October,  1905). 

76q.  The  Ladies'  Favorite  Magazine  (July,  1906). 

76r.  The  Paragon  Monthly  (August  1901). 

76s.  The  Gentlewoman  (April,  1902). 

76t.  The  People's  Popular  Monthly  (December,  1905). 

76u.  The  Welcome  Guest  (February,  1906). 

76v.  The  Ladies'  Magazine  (December.  1905). 

Description. — ^All  of  the  above  monthly  publications  are  of  the  so-called  "  mail- 
order" tyi)e,  and  illustrate  the  questions  which  arise  in  determining  (1) 
whether  these  publications  are  "newspapers"  or  other  "periodical  publica- 
tions" within  the  meaning  of  the  law;  (2)  whether  they  are  "devoted  to 
literature"  as  required  by  law,  or  whether  or  not  the  text  is  not  "literature" 
itself,  being  made  up  largely  of  stories,  fiction,  etc. ;  (.3)  whether  or  not  they 
come  within  the  clause  of  the  statute  prohibiting  the  admission  as  second- 
class  matter  of  publications  "  designetl  primarily  for  advertising  purposes." 

An  inquiry  into  the  circulation  of  many  would  undoubtedly  disclose  a  con- 
dition which  would  raise  the  question  of  the  publication  having  a  "legitimate 
list  of  subscribers  "  and  being  designed  for  "  free  circulation  "  or  "  circulation 
at  nominal  rates." 

Exhibit  77. 

77a-l.  The  New  England  Homestead  (February  10,  1906). 
77a-2.  The  Orange  Judd  Farmer  (February  10,  1906). 
77a-3.  American  Agriculturist  (February  10,  1906). 
77b.  Indiana  Farmer  (September  15,  KK)6), 
77c.  Up-to-Date  Farming  (July  15.  li)05). 
77d.  Farm  and  Home  (October  1,  1905). 
77e.  The  Farm  Star  (January  1,  1906). 
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77f.  Farm  and  Fireside  (October  1,  1905). 

77jj,  The  Farmer  (September  1,  1906). 

77h.  Farm  News  (May.  1900). 

77i.  The  Homestead  (November,  1905). 

77j.  Successful  Farming  (August,  1906). 

77k.  The  Badger   (July,  1906). 

771.  The  American  Farmer  (March.  1906). 

77m,  The  Farmer^s  Wife  (February,  190(i). 

77iL  The  Woman*s  Farm  Journal  (April,  1906). 

77o.  Successful  Agriculture  (September,  1905). 

Description, — ^The  above  are  papers  devoted  to  agricultural  Interests,  and 
are  of  the  so-called  "mall-order*'  tyi)e.  They  illustrate  the  questions  which 
arise  in  determining  whether  the  publications  come  within  the  clause  of  the 
statute  prohibiting  the  admission  of  publications  "designed  primarily  for  adver- 
tising purposes,  or  for  free  circulation  or  for  circulation  at  nominal  rates." 

Exhibit  78. 

78a.  Woman's  Ideal  Magazine  (March  1,  1905). 

7Sb.  Woman's  Ideal  Magazine  (April.  1905). 

7.Sc-.  Woman's  Ideal  Magazine  (May,  1905). 

7S(l  Woman's  Ideal  Magazine  (December,  1905). 

Description. — Application  for  admission  of  this  publication  was  made,  and  a 
copy  of  the  March  1,  1905,  issue  (78a)  submitted  therewith.  Action  in  the 
case  was,  owing  to  the  character  of  the  publication,  delayed  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  copies  of  the  two  following  Issues  (78b  and  78c).  After  .admission 
was  granted  the  attention  of  the  Department  was  called  to  the  change  in  the 
character  of  the  publication,  as  shown  by  the  December,  1905,  issue  (78d). 
Tliis  case  illustrates  how  a  publisher  will  Issue  more  attractive  copies  of  his 
publication  than  it  is  his  intention  to  continue  to  issue  after  the  publication 
gains  admission  as  second-class  matter.  It  is  understood  that  as  soon  as 
this  publication  was  admitted  as  second-class  matter  the  paper  took  on  the 
character  shown  by  exhibit  78d,  which  is  distinctly  of  the  "  mall-order "  type. 

Exhibit  79. 

79a.  Ainslee's  Magazine  (October,  1906). 

79b.  All  Story  Magazine  (October.  1906). 

79c.  American  Magazine  (October,  1906). 

79d.  Appleton's  Magazine  (October,  1906). 

79e.  Argosy  (October,  1906). 

79f.  The  Atlantic  Monthly  (January,  1906). 

79g.  The  Black  Cat  (October,  1906). 

79h.  The  Business  Man's  Magazine  (September,  1906). 

79i.  The  Century  Magazine  (October,  1906). 

79J.  Cosmopolitan  (October,  1906). 

79k.  Everybody's  (October,  1906). 

791.  (5ood  nousekeeplng  (October,  1906). 

79m.  Gunter*8  Magazine  (October,  1906). 

79n.  Harper's  Bazaar  (October,  1906). 

79o.  Madam  (May,  1906). 

79p.  Ladies'  Home  Journal  (October,  1906). 

79q.  Lippincott's  (October,  1906). 

79r.  McClure's  Magazine  (October,  1906). 

79s,  Metropolitan  (October,  1906). 

79t  Monthly  Story  Blue  Book  (October,  1906). 

79u.  Munsey  (October,  1906). 

79?.  Pearson's  (October,  1906). 

79w.  People's  Magazine  (November,  1906). 

79x.  The  Reader  (September.  1906). 

79y.  The  Red  Book  (September,  1906). 

79z.  Success  (October,  1906). 

79z-l.  The  Scrap  Book  (October,  1906). 

79Z-2.  Scribner's  (October,  1906). 

79Z-3,  Short  Stories  (October,  1906). 

79z-4.  Smart  Set  (October,  1906). 

T9z-5.  Ten  Story  Book  (October,  1906). 

79»-a  Tales  (October,  1906). 
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Upon  the  front  cover  of  each  of  the  above  publications  appears  a 
brief  analysis  made  from  a  cursory  examination  of  the  contents. 

Description. — These  publications  illustrate  the  questions  which  arise  in  de- 
termining (1)  whether  or  not  they  are  "  i)eriodical  publications**  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law,  (2)  whether  they  are  "devoted  to  literature,"  or  whether 
or  not  the  text  is  not  "  literature "  itself,  being  made  up  largely  of  stories, 
fiction,  etc.,  (3)  whether  or  not  they  come  within  the  clause  of  the  statute  pro- 
hibiting the  admission  as  second-class  matter  of  publications  "designed  pri- 
marily for  advortisiiig  purposes,  or  for  fn»e  circulation,  or  for  circulation  at 
nominal  rates.*' 

VIII.  "  Publishers  *  *  *  may  *  *  *  fold  within  their 
reguhir  issues  a  supplement ;  but  in  all  cases  the  added  matter  must 
be  germane  to  the  publication  which  it  supplements;  that  is  to  say. 
matter  supplied  in  order  to  complete  that  to  which  it  is  added  or 
supplemented     *     *     *     /'     (Exhibits  80  to  91,  inclusive.) 

Exhibit  80. 

80a.  "  Cut-out  "  supiilement  to  "  Hearst's  Chicago  Sunday  American  "  (April  1, 
1900). 

8()b.  "  C^ut-out  "  picture  issuetl  as  a  supplement  to  The  New  York  Sunday  Sun 
(January  ir>,  IJMCi). 

80I>-1.  A  part  of  supplement  80b. 

801)-2.  Tscd  the  same  as  8()I>-1. 

80b-a  rsed  the  same  as  801)-1. 

80c.  A  comic  sui)plement  to  the  "  Sunday  Tribune'*  (.Vugust  27,  11)0.1).  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.     ("  Cut-out  "  pictures  at  bottom  of  page  4.) 

DcHcription, — All  of  the  above  alleged  supplements  contain  so-calleil  "cut-out" 
matter. 

ExiiiiJiT  81. — Reproductions  of  drairinf/n  by  CharlcH  Dana  Gibfton,  artist. 

81a.  81b,  81c.  81d,  81e,  81f.  and  81^. 

Dexrripiion. — All  of  the  above  exhibits  are  reproductions  of  drawings  l)y 
Chnrles  Dana  (Til)son,  which  were  issued  as  supplements  to  various  news|>ai)ers. 
The  article  which  the  picture  is  supi)os<Hl  to  supplement  is  attaduMl  to  each 
picture  with  the  exception  of  Exhibit  81^  (the  Daily  Times  K(MN»rder.  June 
30,  IIKHJ,  ZanesvlUe,  Ohio).  The  article  which  should  have  apjieared  in  tlie 
paper  and  which  the  picture  was  intendtMl  to  illustrate  was,  ac(X)rdiuK  to  the 
pul)lisher,  Inadvertently  omitted.  These  illustrate  how  a  publisher  who  is 
desirous  of  piving  away  a  picture  can  ac*complish  his  jmrpose  by  placing  an 
article  in  his  pa|K»r  uiwn  tlie  subje<!t  of  art,  which  can  i)e  so  written  as  to  allow 
the  picture  which  he  desires  to  present  to  his  subscriber  being  construed  as 
illustrating  the  article,  and  therefore  necessary  to  complete  the  publication. 
The  (juestion  as  to  tlie  legality  of  tbe.-o  sup|)lemeiits  can  only  be  determine<l  I>.v 
carefully  rcadinf/  the  article  which  the  pictiu'e  is  alleged  to  illustrate,  care  Xmwn 
used  not  to  confound  an  article  which  is  merely  descriptive  of  the  picture  with 
an  article  \\hich  is  uix)n  a  subject  and  the  picture  is  ne<*essary  to  complete  the 
article.  In  sucli  a  case  as  that  of  Exhibit  81  g  (the  Daily  Times  Recorder K 
where  the  article  which  tlie  picture  was  Intended  to  illustrate  was  inadvert- 
ently omitted,  what  action  should  have  been  taken? 

Exhibit  82. 

82a.  St.  Ixiuis  (i lobe- Democrat. 

82b.  Supplement  to  the  St.  r»uis  Globe- Democrat  (A])ril  29.  1J)CH5). 

82c.  Pittsburg  Leader  (April  27,  IIMXJ). 

Description. — Similar  in  character  to  the  exhibits  under  81,  except  that  t!io 
drawings  are  those  of  a  different  artist.  The  remarks  in  regard  to  exhibits 
under  81  apply  e(iually  in  these  cases. 

Exhibit  8:?.— 77/c  Sunday  Mining  Gazette  (February  4,  1900). 

Description. — A  copy  of  the  February  4.  lOOiJ.  issue  of  the  publication  in 
which  appears  an  article  on  Thomas  F,  Cole.  There  was  issued  tlierewith  a 
picture  of  Mr.  Cole  which  appeal's  to  fairly  come  within  the  re<iuirement  of  tlie 
law  as  to  supplements.  However,  the  technical  re<iuirements  of  the  law  miglit 
be  regarded  as  being  as  clearly  met  in  the  cases  of  Exhibits  81  and  82  as  in  this 
case. 
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Exhibit  84. 

84a.  An  alleged  Riipplement  to  *'  RoeheiK)rt's  Paper." 

Detfription. — This  sheet  is  printed  on  one  side  in  red  Ink,  and  consists  entirely 
of  a  single"  advertisement  in  poster  form,  with  the  exception  of  six  two-line 
local  items  runniiig  across  the  bottom  of  the  page.  The  publisher  claimed  this 
to  be  a  legal  supplement  inasmuch  as  the  local  items  in  question  were  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  paper. 

Sih.  Supplement  to  the  Marion  Star  (July  11,  1005). 

Dfxcription. — ^A  iwster  printed  on  one  side  only  and  consisting  of  a  single 
advertisement.  The  publisher,  on  account  of  a  column  of  ready -print  matter 
'?«msisting  of  alleged  news  and  some  jolces,  claimed  that  the  sheet  was  necessary 
to  complete  the  publication,  and  was,  therefore,  a  legal  supplement. 

H4c.  Supplement  to  Brj-an  Indei)endent   (Saturday,  November  18,  1005). 

hrxcript-ion. — A  poster  printed  on  one  side  of  a  sheet  nmch  sum  Her  than  the 
regular  pages  of  the  publication  and  containing  several  advertisements  of  local 
luerdiaDts,  together  with  a  few  local  and  personal  items.  The  publisher  claimed 
this  to  be  a  legal  supplement  and  necessary  to  complete  the  publication. 

^L  Supplement  to  The  Observer. 

Description. — A  poster  printed  on  one  side  on  paper  of  a  diflPerent  size  and 
quality  than  the  regular  pages  of  the  publication  and  consisting  of  "  write  ups  " 
and  advertisements  of  certain  banking  institutions.  The  publisher  claimed  it 
to  be  necessary  to  complete  the  publication,  and  therefore  a  legal  supplement. 

ExHraiT  85. 

S5a.  Supplement  to  The  Sun,  Baltimore,  Md.  (December  2G,  1001). 

Ihxiriptifm. — A  iwster  printed  on  one  side,  c*onsisting  of  a  calendar  for  the 
vear  190.5.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  publisher  to  issue  such  a  calendar 
for  years.  When  the  question  was  raised  in  regard  to  its  being  a  legal  supple- 
uient.  the  publisher  issue<l  the  same  matter  as  a  "  section  "  of  the  paper.  This 
illastrates  how  a  thing  that  was  held  not  to  be  a  legal  supplement  can  still  be 
dnmlated  with  copies  of  the  pai)er  by  designating  the  same  a  "  part  **  or  "  sec- 
tion "  of  the  paper,  a  device  to  avoid  the  higher  rate  of  postage. 

Sob.  Supplement  to  Der  Democrat,  Daveniwrt,  Iowa. 

Description, — A  poster  printed  on  one  side  on  highly  calendered  paper  and 
i-onsisting  of  illustrations  and  a  calendar. 

85c.  Supplement  to  the  Westbote. 

Description. — A  poster  printed  on  one  side,  consisting  of  an  ilTustration,  a 
[•oem,  and  a  calendar. 

85d.  Supplement  to  the  Indiahoma  Union  Signal. 

Description. — ^A  poster  printed  on  one  side  and  consisting  of  "An  Appeal  to 
the  American  People.' 


»» 


Exhibit  86. 

8Ga.  Supplement  to  The  Appeal,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Description. — Containing  advertisements  on  the  outside  pages  and  a  piece  of 
masic.  " '  Tis  but  a  Faded  Flower,"  on  the  inside. 

8»)b.  Supplement  to  the  Gibson  City  Enterprise. 

I>f«eripH(m.— Consisting  of  a  four-page  advertisement  of  the  Kankakee  Dis- 
trict fair  and  giving  certain  information  In  regard  to  the  fair. 

8«3o.  Supplement  to  the  Aurora  Sun. 

Description. — Being  an  advertisement  of  a  real-estate  dealer  of  Nelson,  Nebr. 

8«jd-  Supplement  to  the  Warren  Review,  Wiiliamsi)ort.  Ind. 

Description. — Consisting  of  a  page  of  ready-printed  matter,  and  on  the  reverse 
side  a  full-page  advertisement  of  the  Boston  store  of  that  place.  This  supple- 
ment was  printed  elsewhere  than  at  the  publication  office  of  the  pai)er  and  was 
(umighed  the  publisher  for  circulation  with  his  paper.  The  sheet  is  of  a  differ- 
ent size  from  the  regular  pages  of  the  publication,  and  it  might  therefore  seem 
ilmt  tlie  ready-print  matter  was  plare<l  in  tliis  siioet  to  give  wliat  was  in 
fact  a  mere  advertisement  the  api)ea ranee  of  a  supplement  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  the  higher  rate  of  postage  to  which  the  advertisement  would  have 
t)^^  subject  had  it  been  sent  in  the  mails  by  the  advertiser. 
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Exhibit  87. 

87a.  Supplement  to  the  April,  1905,  issue  of  The  Vehicle  Dealer. 

Description. — ^The  publisher  describes  this  book  as  a  "  Manufacturers'  Vehicle 
Encyclopwdia  for  new  styles,  1905,"  and  it  is  that  in  substance,  being  an  illus- 
trated advertising  catalogue  of  buggies,  wagons,  etc.  (For  a  copy  of  the  com- 
plete exhibit  issue  see  Exhibit  14b-l. ) 

87b.  Supplement  to  the  Democrat,  Atlantic,  Iowa,  1904. 

Decaription. — ^The  publisher  of  The  Democrat  desired  to  mail  this,  which 
is  a  book  of  illustrations  and  "  write  ups  "  of  Cass  County,  as  a  supplement  to 
his  paper. 

87C-1.  The  Log  Cabin,  November  11,  1905. 

87C-2.  Souvenir  supplement  to  the  above. 

Description. — ^This  supplement  consists.  In  the  terms  of  the  publisher,  of  an 
"  illustrated  history  of  Cynthiana  and  Harrison  Coimty,  sketches  and  pictures 
of  various  enterprises,  churches,  public  buildings,  street  scenes,  landscapes,  at- 
tractive women,  prominent  citizens,  public  officials,  beautiful  horses,  etc." 

lOxirmiT  S8. 

88a.  Supplement  to  the  September,  1903,  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society. 

Description. — ^This  supplement  is  a  "  directory  "  of  the  membership  of  the 
society. 

88b-l.  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

88b-2.  The  Blue  Book  of  Information,  supplement  to  The  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  May  »!.  1906. 

Description. — The  supplement  in  this  case  is,  accordhig  to  the  statements  of 
the  publishers  on  page  (>39  of  the  May  31,  1906,  Issue,  "  to  afford  the  visiting 
members  of  the  association  a' quick  and  easy  method  of  securing  such  informa- 
tion as  they  may  need  regarding  those  In  authority  in  the  various  departments 
of  the  general  organization." 

88c.  Supplement  to  the  June  2,  1905,  issue  of  the  Democrat.  Savannah.  Mo. 

Dcscriptioti. — This  book  is  the  annujil  financial  statement  of  the  receipts  nnd 
expenditures,  etc..  of  Andrew  ('ounty.  Mo.,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  April  3(\ 
1905,  compiled  by  E.  E.  Zlramennnn,  county  clerk,  and  issued  as  a  supplement  to 
the  publication  mentioned  above. 

aSd.  The  Young  Ladles'  Journal,  Septeiirt)er,  1906. 

Description. — ^>Vlth  this  number  five  supiiiements  are  issued,  four  of  which 
(88d-l,  88d-2.  cS8d-3,  and  88<i-4)  are  loose  sheets  illustrating  styles,  and  the  fifth 
(88d-5),  an  apparently  distinct  and  separate  publication,  containing  matter 
relating  to  current  fashions  and  i)attorns. 

88e.  The  American  Furrier.  June,  10()4. 

Descriptiwi, — This  publication  contains  several  plates  issueil  as  allegetl 
supplements.  On  pages  51.  53,  54,  and  55  will  be  found  miniature  "  reproduc- 
tions "  on  sheets  bound  in  as  pages  of  the  publication.  The  plates  therefore  are 
enlargements  of  illustrations  Ixnind  In  the  publication.  In  connection  with  this 
exhibit  see  also  43a,  43b,  and  43c,  and  the  remarks  in  regard  thereto. 

88f.  Tlie  Muhlenberg  News.  July  14.  1JK)5. 

88f-l.  Supplement  to  tlie  al)ove. 

Description. — This  alleged  supplement  Is  a  little  advertising  do<lger  usually 
circulated  free  by  banking  institutions  to  encourage  the  public  to  maintain  bank 
dei)osits,  and  consists  of  a  little  literary  matter  and  some  advertising.  This  par- 
ticular issue  was  no  doubt  circulated  as  a  supi)lenient  to  this  newspaper  at  the 
instance  of  the  Home  Dei)osit  Bank  of  Central  City,  Ky.,  whose  advertisement 
appears  at  tlie  bottom  of  i)age  8. 

88g.  Supplement  to  the  February  4,  1JM)5,  Issue  of  the  Sunny  South. 

Description. — The  supplement  is  a  prospectus  for  1905  of  the  Metropolitan 
Magazine,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  was  no  doubt  printed  and  furnished  by  the 
Metropolitan  Magazine  Company. 

88h-l.  The  Mercury,  Weimer,  Fla..  March  17,  190(;. 

8811-2.  Supplement  to  the  above. 

Des(Tiption. — The  supplement  in  question  is  a  poster  printed  on  one  side,  con- 
taining an  advertisement  of  Doctor  Kent,  an  eye  specialist,  and  at  the  bottom  a 
couple  of  short  news  items.  Circulars  similar  to  this  were  circulated  with  other 
publications  at  the  instance  of  Doctor  Kent. 
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S8i-1.  The  Times  Review,  Mount  Pleasant,  Tex.,  May  18,  1906. 

881-2.  Supplement  to  the  above. 

Description. — ^This  alleged  supplement  consists  of  a  speech  of  Thomas  M. 
Campbell,  candidate  for  governor  of  Texas.  It  was  furnished  to  numerous 
newspapers  in  Texas  for  distribution  therewith  as  a  supplement  thereto. 

88J-1.  The  Weekly  Enterprise,  May  31,  1906. 

88J-2.  Supplement  thereto. 

S8J-3.  Corsicana  Democrat  and  Truth,  May  17,  1906. 

88J-4.  Supplement  thereto. 

Description. — ^These  publications  contain  as  a  supplement  a  copy  of  a  speech 
by  0.  B.  Colquitt,  a  candidate  for  governor  of  Texas,  and  were  probably  fur- 
nished free  for  circulation  with  these  publications.  In  the  case  of  The 
Weekly  Enterprise  this  matter  was  issued  as  a  supplement  In  the  case  of  the 
Corsicana  Democrat  and  Truth  it  was  issued  as  a  page  of  the  paper. 

88k-l.  The  Centerville  Daily  Citizen,  April  6,  1906. 

88k-2.  Supplement  to  the  above. 

Description. — ^This  supplement  contains  a  speech  by  Secretary  Shaw  and  cer- 
tain ready-print  matter  to  fill  in  the  space  not  used.  It  was  printed  by  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  Oenterville  Daily  Citizen  and  was  used  only  as  a  supplement  to 
that  publication. 

Exhibit  89. 

89a-l.  The  Independent,  June  8,  1905. 

89a-2.  Supplement  to  the  al)ove: 

8!)a-3.  The  Independent,  October  5,  1905. 

8aa^.  Supplement  to  the  al)ove, 

Dencription. — The  matter  in  the  supplement  to  the  June  8  issue  is  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Maine,  the  supplement  (89a-2)  t>eing  in  new8pai>er  form  except 
that  the  sheets  are  larger  than  the  regular  pages  of  the  publication.  The  sup- 
plement (89a-4)  to  the  issue  of  October  5.  1005,  contains  the  public  acts  and 
resolves  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  and  is  printed  in  the  form  of  a  book 
or  pamphlet. 

89b-l.  The  Harford  Democrat,  May  4,  1906. 

89b-2.  Supplement  thereto. 

DetKTipiion. — The  supplement  to  this  publication  contains  certain  of  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  the  State  of  Maryland  and  some  ready-print  matter,  which  is  used 
as  a  "filler."  On  page  2  of  the  publication  proper  the  publisher  has  printed 
the  first  two  lines  of  the  public  act  and  has  there  stated  that  the  matter  was 
continued  in  the  supplement.  Not  only  is  the  matter  continued  as  stated,  but 
the  first  two  lines  appearing  in  the  publication  proper  are  rrproducid  in  the 
supplement.  The  publisher  claimed  that  by  having  these  two  lines  In  the  copy 
«f  the  publication  it  was  manifest  that  the  **  supplement "  was  necessary  to  com- 
plete that  issue. 

Exhibit  90. 

9»)a-l.  A  page  of  the  May.  190«j,  i.nsue  of  Machinery,  on  which  reference  is 
made  to  a  "data  sheet"  (90a-2)  which  was  is.sued  as  a  supplement  to  the 
issne. 

1^-2.  Data  sheet  referred  to. 

«ia-^i.  "  Data  sheet." 

90a-4.  Data  sheet 

OOa-.").  Data  sheet. 

Description. — ^9(ia-3,  90a-4,  and  90a-5  show  the  changes  made  by  the  pub- 
lisher in  order  to  bring  the  "  data  sheet "  within  the  requirements  of  the  law  as 
to  supplements.  In  connection  with  J)0a-5  see  the  article  which  was  prepared 
for  the  pnr|K>se  of  carrying  as  a  supi)lenient  to  the  publication  the  "data 
sheet"  to  which  it  refers,  which  article  it  was  proposed  to  insert  in  the  pub- 
lication. The  publishers  desired  to  furnish  "data  sheets,"  and  tliey  kept  at 
this  Department  until  they  found  a  way  to  do  it.  The  repeated  submission  of 
the  "data  sheets,"  each  slightly  changed  from  the  previous  sheet,  illustrates  the 
practice  of  publishers  of  submitting  again  and  again  certain  matter  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  them  to  mail  the  same  with  their  publications  at  the 
second-class  rates,  such  changes  having  been  made  before  resubmission  In  the 
thing  previously  submitted  as  will  in  their  opinion  bring  the  matter  which 
they  desire  to  circulate  barely  within  the  requirements  of  the  law. 
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Manifestly  a  law,  the  terms  of  which  require  interpretation  by  an 
expert,  can  not  be  satisfactorily  and  equitably  administered  in  the 
thousands  of  cases  which  are  constantly  arising  at  the  various  post- 
offices.  This  case  (Ex.  90)  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  determining, 
under  existing  law,  what  is  and  what  is  not  a  legal  supplement. 

Exhibit  91. 

91a-l.  Supplement  to  The  Pharmaceutical  Era,  July  25,  1901. 

91a-2.  The  Pharmaceutical  Era.  Fehruary  13.  1902.  sections  1  and  2. 

91a-a.  The  I*harmaceutical  Era.  October  27,  11K)4. 

91a-4.  The  Pharmaceutical  Era,  April  27,  1905. 

Description, — The  first  (91a-l)  of  the  above  issues  shows  a  price  list  of  dnisr- 
gists'  sundries  issued  as  a  sup|)lement.  The  second  (91a-2)  shows  an  issue 
published  in  two  sec'tions — one  section  (section  1)  containing  the  news  matter, 
and  the  other  (section  2)  containing  the  price-list  matter  which  was  formerly 
issued  as  a  supplement.  The  third  (91a-3)  shows  an  issue  of  the  publication  in 
which  the  price-list  matter  is  bound  in  with  the  news  matter.  The  fourth 
(91a— 4)  shows  the  publisher  returning  to  the  idea  of  issuing  the  publication  in 
sections  (the  news  section  has  l>een  Inadvertently  misplaced),  section  1  l>eing 
the  cover  section,  section  2  the  news  se<'tion.  and  section  3  the  price  list. 

This  case  illustrates  the  thing  which  is  held  to  be  not  legal  in  a 
certain  form  coming  back  in  another  form. 

IX.  ^'  Provided^  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  prohibit  the  insertion  in  periodicals  of  advertisements 
attached  permanently  to  the  same." 

All  advertisements  in  periodicals  must  be  permanently  attached 
thereto  by  binding,  printmg,  pasting,  or  otherwise,  and  the  sheet*: 
containing  the  same  must  be  of  the  same  size  as  the  pages  of  the 
publication. 

2.  Advertisements  printed  on  sheets  exceeding  the  size  of  the  regu- 
lar pages  are  inadmissable,  though  folded  to  the  size  of  the  regular 
pages.     (Sec.  401,  P.  L.  &  R.)     Exhibits  92a  to  92c,  inclusive. 

Exhibit  02. 

J)2a.  The  (^rand  Rapids  Furniture  Re<*«rd.  June.  ll)0(i. 

Jtcficriptiov. — Between  pages  82  and  .3r»  is  an  adverti'^ement  twice  the  size  of 
the  other  advertising  pages  in  the  publication. 

l)2b.    The  Efif-Eflf  Magazine. 

Des(  ription. — Between  ]mges  54  and  55  of  this  publication  is  an  advertise- 
ment **  tipped  "  in  the  publication  on  a  piece  of  card  hoard  less  than  one-half 
the  size  of  the  usual  pagtM?  of  the  publication. 

92c.   The  Ecrlesiastlcal  Ueview.  December,  1901. 

Description. — The  front  cover  of  his  publication  is  a  flap  which  folds  over, 
making  the  page  larger  than  the  other  pages  of  the  publication. 

Cases  of  this  kind  are  frequent  and  prove  very  troublesome.  In 
view  of  the  provisions  of  the  postal  regulations  (section  461,  Postal 
Laws  and  Regulations,  edition  of  1902)  that  the  advertising  pages 
of  a  publication  must  be  of  the  same  size  as  the  other  pages  oi  a  pub- 
lication, and  that  advertisements  printed  on  sheets  exceeding  in  size 
the  regular  pages  are  inadmissible  though  folded  to  the  size  of  the 
regular  pages,  what  corrective  action  should  be  taken  in  the  above 
instance,  and  what  is  the  legal  rate  of  postage  in  such  cases? 

X.  "Addition  to  the  original  print."  (Exhibits  93  to  103,  inclu- 
sive.) 
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"  Mailable  matter  of  the  second-ohisa  shall  contain  no  writing;,  print,  or  sign 
rlitivon  or  therein  in  addition  to  the  original  print,  exrept  as  herein  provided. 
t'.  wit:  The  name  and  address  of  the  person  to  whom  the  matter  shall  he  sent, 
lAi'x  figures  of  subseriptiou  lK)ok  either  priute<l  or  written,  the  printtnl  title  of 
rhe  puhlinition  and  the  place  of  its  i)uhlieation ;  the  printe<l  or  written  namo 
.Kill  .'xldress  without  ndtlition  of  advertisement  of  the  pul)lisher  or  sender,  or 
UiTh.  and  written  or  printed  words  or  tijrnres,  or  both,  indicating  the  date  on 
vWuh  tlie  subscription  to  such  matter  will  end,  the  correction  of  any  typo- 
irr;n»in<'al  error,  a  nuirk  except  by  written  or  printed  words,  to  desij^jiate  a 
wiol  or  passajfe  to  which  it  is  di'sired  to  call  attention:  the  words  "sample 
<<I)y"  wlieu  the  matter  is  sent  as  such,  the  words  **  markwl  copy"  when  the 
liinuer  <t)nfains  a  marked  item  or  article.  And  publishers  or  news  agents  may 
\\irU'^  in  their  publicatiims  l)ill8.  re<*eipt8,  and  orders  for  subscriptions  thereto, 
•lit  the  same  shall  be  in  such  form  as  to  c<jnvey  no  other  information  than  the 
I  line,  place  of  publication,  subs<Tii)tion  i)rice  of  the  publication  to  which  they 
rt^fer  and  the  subscription  due  thereon."  (Act  of  Jan.  20.  ISHS,  ch:ip.  2.  1  Supp., 
."•TT  U.  S.  388^) — section  4<>2.  Postal  Laws  and  Uegulation.s.) 

Exuimx  0:5. 

Ii'4i.  The  Randiill  News.  Uandall,  Kans..  November  2,  l!Kr». 

i»:;i>.  The  IJine  I'loneer  News.  Lane.  S.  Dak.,  June  21.  IJKHi. 

10^-.  Hartford  Times-Herald,  Hartford.  Ala.,  June  9.  l!M>r». 

'XUl  The  Weekly  Advertiser,  Klmira.  N.  Y.,  July  7,  l!M)r>. 

'X^.  The  Fannersville  Times,  Farmersviile,  Tex.,  May  (»,  lOO.'i. 

*x',f.  The  Wellsville  Optic  News.  Wellsville,  Mo..  April  2<),  UMMi. 

O'i?.  The  Aurora  Advertiser,  Aurora.  Mo.,  February  1<»,  ISKW;. 

JCh.  Rreckenridge  Telegram.  Breckenridge,  Minn..  April  1).  llM)r». 

l«i.  Satunlav  I'nion  UcH-ord.  St.  liOuis.  Mo..  June  0,  IIKMJ. 

?»:jj.  Weekly   Statistical  Sugar  Trade  .Journal,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  March  22, 

lf«Hi. 

Description. — All  of  the  above  publications  contain  advertisements  on  sheets 
<onietiuies  printed  on  one  side,  or  on  both  sides,  or  on  y<»llow,  green,  or  some 
«»tht»r  c(»lore<i  pai)er.  There  is  some  feature  of  each  such  slieet  that  raises  the 
qo(*!<tion  whether  or  not  it  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  an  integral  part  of  the  paper. 

Exhibit  !)4. 

I/>s  Angeles  Kxaminer  (March  ,"».  11MC»).  with  which  was  inclosed  a  so-called 
iMJist'tgniph.     (Copy  of  publication  not  given,  but  plastograph  submitte<l.) 

hfsttriptifjn. — This  plastograph  onttlt  consists  of  a  colored  illustration  and 
a  pJiM-e  of  cardboard  with  two  holes  cut  through,  over  which  is  pastwl  pie<vs 
of  «.>lored  isinglass.  The  illustration  is  to  l>e  lookinl  at  throngli  this  pair  of 
<]>.'ita*'les. 

Exhibit  0^. 

Wn\,  General  information  (Sept.  1.  19(>2). 

Ih.srription. — With  a  copy  of  this  publication  the  publisher  indostMl  a  blank 
money -order  application  (see  p.  8L 

Exiiir.iT  JMJ. 

J^Vji.  Manhattan  Mercury  (May  10.  IJKM). 

IhHfription, — To  this  copy  of  the  i>ubli(ation.  in  connection  with  an  adver- 
ti<<'iijent,  was  attacluMl  a  foldiHl  illustration.  When  npeiKnl  another  illustra- 
lioii  was  dtS(*losed. 

i><Jb.  Motor  (July  10,  IfKMJ). 

Ifrncription, — Betwei»n  pages  '»<»  and  57  of  this  publication  tlie  publisher 
attached  a  touring  mai»  of  Long  Island.  It  was  understocMl  that  a  map  of  a 
•iTtaiii  localltj*  was  to  l»e  InclostHl  and  given  away  free  with  each  issue  of  the 
I»ul>lic}ition. 

Exhibit  1)7. 

f»7a.  Both  Sides  (June  14.  liMMJ)  Minneai>oIis,  Minn. 

IfrAcriptiott. — Around  the  publicati<»n  i»niiMM-  is  thrown  an  eight-pnge  cover 
c« insisting  of  advertisements. 

;»Tb.  Wheelock'8  Weekly  (I)e<-einber  14.  ll)()r»>.  Burgess  Falls.  Minn. 

OfHcriptian. — Around  the  Christmas  issue  of  this  publication  the  publisher 
♦l^^ii-ed  to  i)la<'e  a  four-page  covf»r  consisting  of  illustrations  and  advertisements 
like  the  exhibit  submitted. 
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Exhibit  98. 

98a.  Inland  Architect  and  News  Record  (October,  1905). 

DcHcnption. — This  imblication  consistH  of  some  text  and  14  loose  plates  bear- 
ing illustrations  of  buildinpt.  These  plates  are  listed  on  page  36  of  the  pu!)- 
llcation  under  the  caption  **  Our  illustrations.* 


»» 


Exhibit  99. 

99a.  Sunday  Magazine  of  New  York  Tribune  (June  3,  1906). 

99b.  Sunday  Magazine  of  Philadelphia  Press  (June  17,  1906). 

Are  the  alx>ve  copies  of  the  Sunday  Magazine  integral  parts  of  the  publica- 
tions with  which  tliey  ai*e  identified  or  are  they  under  tlie  law  additions  to  the 
original  print  unauthorized  by  law? 

99e-99d.  Copy  of  the  Brooklyn  Medical  Journal  (July,  1906),  with  which  was 
issued  a  classified  sanitarium  directoo*  (HrKl)  as  a  set»tion  thereof. 

Description. — This  classified  sanitarium  directory*  is  a  compilation  by  Statt's 
of  sanitariums,  interspersed  with  illustrations.  It  appears  to  be  a  mere  boob. 
The  publisher  claims  the  right  of  sending  this  directory  at  the  second-class 
rates  by  reason  of  his  having  designate<i  it  as  a  "  section  "  of  the  issue. 

99e^99f.  A  copy  of  the  Financial  Age  (January  23,  1905),  submitted  to  the 
Department  as  a  "  dummy,'*  from  which  to  obtain  a  ruling  in  regard  to  the 
section  designated  **  Section  two,  Bank  Statement  Section"  (99f),  being  accepted 
as  a  **  section  "  of  the  publication. 

Description. — This  **  Bank  Statement  Section "  is  a  compilation  of  official 
statements  of  the  condition  of  all  the  national  banks  of  New  York  City,  as  mtule 
by  the  (Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  The  publishers  were  prompte<l  to  ask  this 
ruling  because  the  Department  had  held  that  the  alleged  supplement  to  tlie 
publication  in  which  form  this  bank  statement  had  theretofore  been  issued  was 
not  a  legal  supplement  under  the- law. 

Exhibit  1(K). 

100a.  The  Columbia  Missouri  Herald  (June  15,  190(i). 

l(K)b.  The  Missouri  Farmers'  Herald  (June  15,  IIMMJ). 

Description. — The  Miss<mri  Farmers'  Herald  is  an  independent  publication 
which  the  publisher  of  The  Columbia  Missouri  Herald  desired  to  mail  with 
that  publication.-  He  therefore  designated  The  Missouri  Farmers'  Herald  as 
"Part  Two"  of  The  Columbia  Missouri  Herald. 

Exhibit  101. 

lOla-1.  The  Alabama  Beacon  (April  11.  lOOtJ). 

lOla-2.  The  campaign  sei»tion  of  The  Alabama  Beacon. 

1011)-1.  The  Tuscaloosa  Times  Gazette  (April  18,  1906). 

101  b-2.  Campaign  Section  of  The  Tuscaloosa  Times  Gazette, 

Description. — Both  of  the  above  pai)er8  contain  a  campaign  section,  circu- 
lated in  the  interest  of  lilchniond  IVai-son  llobson.  a  then  candidate  for  Ci»n- 
gress.     The  subjtM-t-inatter  in  each  section  is  identical. 

lOlc-1.  The  Maud  Monitor  (June  20,  IJMMJ),  Maud,  Okla. 

lOlc-2.  Four  pages  of  ready-print  matter  furnished  by  the  American  Mutual 
Newsi)aper  Association. 

Description. — Four  pages  of  this  publication  consist  of  ready-print  matter 
furnished  free  by  the  American  Mutual  Newspaper  Association.  This  same  mat- 
ter apiJeared  with  other  publications.  In  this  particular  case  the  publisher 
failed  to  identify  it  as  a  "part"  or  "section"  of  the  paper,  as  is  customar>' 
when  this  kind  of  matter  is  used. 

lOld-1.  The  Gastonian  News  (Decemlnn-  15,  1905). 

lOld-2.  The  Record  (January  1,5.  IIXXJ). 

Description. — A  four-page  insert,  tliree  pages  of  which  are  printed  by  J.  Edgar 
Poag.  a  real-estate  broker,  is  furnished  to  various  country  newspapers  for  cir- 
culation therewith.  This  sheet  was  included  with  the  copy  of  the  Gastonian 
News  (lOld-1)  without  Inking  in  any  way  identified  therewith.  Cpon  question 
being  raised  as  to  the  right  of  the  publisher  to  inclose  such  sheet  with  copies 
of  the  publication,  Mr.  Poag  changed  his  practice  by  having  his  advertisement 
bear  the  title  of  the  publication  with  which  it  was  to  l)e  inclosed  and  of  which 
it  was  designed  as  "  Part  two."  pages  9  to  12.  For  an  Illustration  of  this,  see 
the  copy  of  the  Record,  Roc^khill,  S.  C  for  January  15,  1906  (Exhibit  lOld-2). 
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Was  the  matter  printed  and  furniHhed  free  by  Mr.  Ponp  an  integral  part  of 
the  publication  with  which  it  was  Issuetl  in  the  manner  shown  by  Exhibit 
lOld-1,  or  was  it  an  addition  to  the  original  print  not  authorized  by  the  law? 
And  was  it  by  reapon  of  merely  l)eing  designated  as  a  **  part  '*  or  "  section  "  of 
a  publication,  brought  within  the  terms  of  the  statute?  This  illustrates  the  de- 
vices to  which  a  publisher  or  advertiser  will  resort  in  order  to  circulate  adver- 
tising matter  with  the  newspaiier. 

Exhibit  102. 

■ 

An  envelope  containing  an  exhibit  of  22  pieces  showing  a  variety  of  questions 
arising  in  determining  what  is  and  is  not  iiermissible  under  the  terms  of  the  ex- 
isting statute  in  a  subscription  blank.  Some  of  these  were  regarded  as  within 
the  requirements  of  the  law.  others  were  not. 

I(r2a-1.  Grain  Man*s  Guide. 

W2:i-2.  Se<iuachee  Valley  Times. 

Ki2a-3.  Cissna  Park  Weekly  Express. 

l()2a-^.  Hay  and  Grain  Uei>orter  and  Grain  Man's  Guide. 

iri2a-5.  St.  Lukas  Bote. 

HH>a-G.  The  Jewish  Or]>han  Asylum  Magazine. 

Hr2a-7.  Talks  and  Thoughts. 

H»2a-8.  American  Mother hoo<1. 

li>2a-9.  Little  Folks. 

HCa-lO.  Fashion  World. 

Ifi2a~ll.  Health  Culture. 

Kr2a-12.  Men  and  Women. 

Iii2a-1.3.  The  Indianapolis  Morning  Star. 

I<r2a-14.  Holston  Christian  Advocate. 

Ktia-l.l.  The  Leavenworth  Times. 

KP2a-16.  Cotton. 

102a-17.  The  World^s  Morning  Watch. 

]02a-ia  East  Oregonian. 

H^-19.  The  Mining  Investor. 

U^-20.  American  Baptist  Publication  Society  Publications. 

l<ea-21.  The  Ohio  Farmer. 

H>2a-22.  Xorthwest  Farm  and  Home. 

ExHiarr  la'i. 

An  envelope  containing  exhibits  of  pages  from  12  dilTerent  publications  con- 
t«ioing  coupons.  These  coupons  are  furnished  In  connection  with  advertise- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  being  detached  and  sent  back  to  the  advertiser  with 
a  message.  They  are  the  equivalent  of  letter  sheets.  The  existing  law  requires 
that  all  advertisements  in  periodicals  be  permanently  attached  to  the  same. 

XI.  "Enlarged  editions."  (Not  provided  for  by  law.)  (Exhib- 
its 101  to  105  inclusive.) 

Exhibit  104. 

H4a-1.  The  West  Coast  Trade,  Tacoma.  Wash.  (January  1,  1000)  ;  fourteenth 
annual  number). 

H4a-2.  The  West  Coast  Trade  (January  4.  1000). 

Dr^rriplUm. — ^The  January  4  issue  (104a-2)  shows  this  publication  as  It  Is 
ortlinarily  issued.  The  January  1st  issue  (104a-l)  shows  an  enlarged  issue, 
•"on^isting  of  display  advertisements  and  "write-ups"  (textual  advertising) 
and  illustrations  of  Tacoma. 

KMb-1.  Tobacco  (May  3,  1900). 

l<m>-2.  Tobacco  (May  10,  1900). 

Dcitcription. — ^The  May  3  issue  (104b-l)  shows  the  publication  as  It  usually 
apiKJtirs.  The  May  10  Issue  (104b-2)  shows  an  enlarged  number  of  the  publi- 
cation, consisting  largely  of  display  advertisements  and  advertisements  in  the 
nature  of  "  write  ups,'' 

H>4c-1.  Bonfort's  Wine  and  Spirit  Circular  (December  25,  1904). 

l(Hc-2.  Bonfort's  Wine  and  Spirit  Circular  (January  10,  1905). 
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The  questions  to  be  decided  in  each  of  the  above  cases  are:  (1)  I> 
the  enhirged  iUHnl)er  a  real  issue  of  the  publication?  (2)  If  the 
enlarged  number  is  regarded  as  being  in  fact  an  issue  of  the  publica- 
tion, IS  it  designed  for  advertising  purposes  and  should  copies  thereof 
be  accei)ted  for  nuiiling  as  bona  fide  sample  copies  of  the  publicatinn  f 
(3)   Are  such  copies  fairly  representative  samples  of  regular  issue-' 

Exhibit  105. 

l()5a-l.  Tlie  Youths  (\)in|«uuon,  Oc*tolH»r  20,  llK)ri.     (Kejailar  edition.) 
lorm-'J.  The  Youtli's  Conipaiiiou,  October  10.  llHr>.     (Eulargeil  edition.) 
Drscripfiftfi. — Tlio  ()ctol»er  'Ji\,  1005.  issue  (105a-l)  is  fairly  representative*  of 
the  inil»licntlon  as  it  usually  a|)i)ears.     This  matter  is  made  up  as  follows : 

Total  paj^c's • !♦• 

raK<*s  of  text  and  illustrations 11 

Pajres  of  jceneral  disi)lay  advertisiuj:- .% 

The  October  li).  UKC).  issue  (lOHa-^)  is  an  enlarj?e<l  edition,  made  up  iis  fol- 
lows : 

Total  pMjres ."i2 

Pajjes  of  text  and  illustrations 7 

Pa^es  of  display  advertisiuK 7 

Pages  of  publisiiers'  advertisinj; ris 

A  eonip;iriM)n  of  the  two  issues  results  as  follows:  In  the  ivjjular  issue  tl;»' 
text  comprises  11  pajres  and  advert isiuj?  5  pag€»s,  or  31  \)er  cent  of  the  wh<.!t^ 
issue,  while  in  the  enlarired  premium-list  issue  the  text  lias  Ihhmi  reduct*tl  to  7 
pages,  the  advertising  increased  to  45  pages,  or  SO  per  cent  of  the  whole  is>u*'. 
and  of  th(»se  -15  pages  of  advertising  S4  p(»r  cent  is  advertising  of  the  publislicr 
concerning  his  prendum  list.  This  advertising  of  the  publisher's  husincso;, 
whi<*h  constitutes  84  per  cent  of  the  total  advertising  in  the  issue,  would,  if  sent 
otherwise  than  in  the  publication,  pay  at  least  8  cents  a  i>ound,  but  by  includiu 
such  matter  in  the  publication  it  is  carriwl  at  a  cent  a  jwund. 

Tlie  sjime  (luestions  arise  in  tills  <'ase  (l()5a-l  and  a--)  as  in  104. 

This  case  Is  a  goml  illustration  of  how  it  is  ijossible  for  a  publisher  by  reason 
of  his  being  a  publisher  to  circulate  his  aclvertising  matter  at  the  rate  of 
1  cent  a  pound,  whereas  another  citizen  would  have  to  imy  at  least  8  cents  ;t 
IK)und. 

105b-l.  The  Bulletin,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  February,  1000. 

105l)-2.  The  Bulletin,  Nashville,  Tenn..  July,  liHHi. 

nvscriptioH.—Tlw  February,  liKXi,  issue  of  tlie  publication  (1051>-1)  is  fairly 
reiiresentative  of  the  publication  as  it  regularly  apjKjars.  The  July,  iui»»;. 
Issue  (105l)-*J)  is  an  enlarged  edition  consisting  of  the  by-laws  and  constitution 
of  the  society  ]ml)lishing  the  publication,  and  a  list  of  the  otlicers  and  memlier:* 
thereof.  The  constitution  and  list  comprise  WA  j>a;res,  or  00  per  cent  of  tli«' 
whole. 

The  reas<m  for  publishing  this  constitution  and  list  of  members  is  fully  set 
forth  on  page  2  (inside  the  front  cover  of  105b-2)  of  the  publication.  One  <»f 
the  main  reasons  is  stated  as  follows : 

"  That  if  the  book  is  to  i>e  kept  In  the  desk  of  the  ineml>er  or  carriw!  in  his 
gripsack,  it  may  as  well  be  printed  of  the  size  of  The  Bulletin  and  sent  out 
at  the  i>ound  rate  of  r)ostage." 

This  matter  was  heretofore  sent  out  in  liook  form  at  the  third-class  rat»\ 
By  binding  it  in  the  pul)licatIoii  the  imi)lisher  is  enabletl  to  mail  it  at  the  |H>un«l 

rate. 

Substantially  the  same  ciuestious  as  arise  in  previous  case  must  be  deter- 
mined;  this  case  illustrates  particularly  how  a  publisher  (a  society)  by  reason 
of  his  l)eing  such,  has  the  privilege  of  circulating  a  directory  of  the  mend»cr- 
f>hip  of  a  society  at  the  pound  rate  of  postage. 

XII.  Merchandise  in  Periodicals.     (Exhibits  10>-a  to  100-c,  inclusive.) 

EXHUIIT   100. 

106a.  St.    Paul   Trade   Journal,    St.    Paul.    Minn.,    December   0,    1905.     (Set* 

page  12.) 

100b.  Walden's  Stationer  and  I»rinter,  September  11.  1005.     (See  page  29.) 
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l{M\o.  The  American  Printer,  New  York,  February.  1902.  (See  cover  and 
liage  44.) 

ICMW.  The  Interuationai  Printer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  August,  1005.  (See  pages 
•C  HM.  and  ir»2.>  ' 

lOf'ie.  New  England  Stationer  and  Printer.  Holyoke,  Mass.,  July  10,  19a3. 
iS*H»  cover  and  arfide  on  page  28  in  regard  thereto.) 

De^criptirm. — The  above  publications  show  the  practice  of  publishers  in 
iDoludiDg  in  their  publications  samples  of  paper  (merchandise)  and  mailing 
the  ssime  at  the  iK)und  rate  of  iK)stage.  This  matter  sent  otherwise  than  in  a 
t-^py  of  a  publication  would  be  sul)jtH't  to  the  rate  of  1  cent  an  ounce. 

KxiiiniT  107. — Herbert's  Mufjazine. 

107a -J.  October.  ISM):*.. 

107a-2.  May,  1004. 

I07a-ri  August.  '11H>4. 

iHnfription. — Tills  case  illustrates  the  variety  of  forms  in  which  n<it  Infre- 
<|iieutly  a  imblisher  issues  his  publiratou.  This  publisher  starteil  Issuing  by 
using  the  so-called  *' Brooks  ready  print  sen- Ice  "  (sec  107a-l).  The  iiia^iazine 
«•  .usisted  of  a  publicaticn  of  about  70  pages,  9A  by  7  inches.  The  form  was 
tlivn  <,-liange<l  (stn*  107a-2)  to  a  magazine  of  \0  pages.  11  by  U\  Inches  in  size, 
and  later  the  magazine  was  again  changed  (see  107a-:^)  to  one  of  o2  pages,. 
44  by  G  imhes  in  size. 

Ex  II  ID  IT  108. 

Visa.  Itellgious  Education,  August.  VMHl 

lo-sb.  The  Saturday  Blade,  March  10.  lOOr.. 

los.-.  The  Chicago  ledger,  Sci)tcmber  1,  1JK)(J. 

H>ScL  Hearst's  American  Home  and  Farm,  April  2(»,  1000. 

<  All  of  tlie  alK)ve  entered  at  Chicago.  111.) 

Ih  strriptioH. — The  first  (108a)  of  the  above  publications  Is  a  monthly,  and 
when  ad<ln»ss*Hl  for  delivery  In  Chicago  each  copy  Is  subject  to  postage  at  the 
late  of  2  ct»nts  each,  inasmuch  as  it  weighs  in  excess  of  2  ounces.  The  other 
publications  (lOSb.  108<*.  and  108d)  are  of  the  mail-order  type  and  contain  the 
usual  large  amount  of  advertising,  and  when  addressed  for  delivery  In  Clilcago, 
rn'.  I)eing  w«H*klies,  only  subject  to  postage  at  the  in)und  rate.  The  above 
>lit»ws  the  discTiminatlou  In  the  law  against  publications  Issued  other  than 
wi'ekly. 

XHI.  The  following  exhibits  (100  to  114,  inclusive),  illustrate  a  few  of  the 
(piestions  arising  under  the  act  of  July  1(»,  1804,  which  reads  as  follows : 

PrBLlCATIONS    or    FKATERNAL    SOCIKTIES,    KDL  CATIONAL    INSTITUTIONS,    ETC. — All 

IH-rioilical  publications  issue<l  from  a  known  place  of  publ legation  at  stated 
inten-jils  and  as  freiuently  as  four  times  a  year  l)y  or  under  the  ausph'cs 
r»f  a  l)enevolent  or  fraternal  society  or  order  organized  imder  the  lodge  system 
and  having  a  bona  fide  memlKH-ship  of  not  less  than  1,000  persons,  or  l)y  a 
regularly  incon>orated  institution  of  learning,  or  by  or  under  the  auspices  of  a 
trades  union,  and  all  publications  of  strictly  professional,  literary,  historlcail, 
or  scientific  s<x*ietie.s,  including  the  bulletins  issued  by  State  l)oards  of  health, 
sliall  be  admitted  to  the  mails  as  second-class  matter  and  the  postage  thereon 
slmll  be  the  same  as  on  otlier  sec<md-cliiss  matter  and  no  more:  Provided 
further.  That  such  matter  shall  be  originated  and  published  to  further  the 
objects  and  puri)oses  of  such  society,  order,  trades  union,  or  intsltutlon  of 
i'uniing.  and  shall  be  formed  of  printe<l  paper  shw^ts  without  board,  cloth, 
leather,  or  other  substantial  binding,  such  as  distinguish  printed  Iwoks  for 
I»rcservation  from  periodical  publications.  (Act  of  July  10.  1894,  ch.  137;  2 
Supp..  iih;.) 

ExmriT  100. 

100a.  Classical  Journal,  published  by  the  University  of  Chicago.  June,  1000. 
100b.  Clas.sical  Phiiologj-,  published  by  the  University  of  Chicago,  July,  lOOG. 
VPM:  The  University  Record,  published  by  the  University  of  Chicago,  April, 

ir»<M;. 

Dofcription. — Each  of  the  al)ove  publications  might  be  regarded  as  having  the 
^characteristics  of  periodical  publications,  as  defined  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
tlie  United  States,  as  follows:  "A  i)eriodical,  as  ordinarily  understood,  is  a 
publication  appearing  at  stated  Intervals,  each  number  of  which  contains  a 
variety  of  original  articles  by  different  authors,  devoted  either  to  general  litera- 
ture of  some  special  branch  of  learning  or  to  a  special  class  of  subjects." 
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Exhibit  110. 

110a.  Weekly  ISTews  Letter  of  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal., 
No.  26.  July  13,  1906. 

Description. — The  alleged  publication  consists  of  three  typewritten  pages  and 
is,  as  the  name  of  the  publication  signifies,  a  **  letter "  of  the  University  of 
California.  Admission  of  this  publication  was  sought  on  the  ground  of  its  be- 
ing a  periodical  publication  entitled  to  entry  under  the  act  of  July  16,  1894, 
on  account  of  the  University  of  California  being  a  **  regularly  incorporated 
institution  of  learning  "  and  this  being  one  of  its  publications. 

110b.  University  News  Letter,  Saturday,  August  20,  1904. 

Description, — This  "  letter  "  is  published  weekly  by  the  University  of  Missouri, 
at  Columbia,  Mo.,  and  is  a  hectograph  or  mimeograph  copy  of  an  article  and  was 
oflPered  for  entry  as  being  an  issue  of  a  periodical  publication  entitled  to  entry 
under  the  act  of  July  16,  1894,  on  account  of  its  being  published  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  as  a  regularly  incorporated  institution  of  learning. 

ExHrarr  111. 

Ilia.  C.  A.  C.  Bulletin,  October-December,  1905. 

111b.  C.  A.  C.  Bulletin,  April-June,  1905. 

lllc.  C.  A.  C.  Bulletin.  October-December,  1904. 

Hid.  C.  A.  C.  Bulletin,  July-Septeml>er,  XOCKJ. 

Description. — ^The  above  are  all  issues  of  an  alleged  publication  entered  as 
8^cond-class  matter  under  the  act  of  July  16.  1894.  Ilia  consists  of  a  red  card 
6  by  3i  inches  in  size.  111b  consists  of  a  little  folder  of  28  pages  i  by  3  inches 
in  size,  lllc  consists  of  a  pamphlet  of  8  pages  9  by  6  inches  in  size,  lllrt 
is  tlie  College  Annual  Catalogue,  consisting  of  alK>ut  100  pages. 

The  question  for  the  Department  to  determine  is.  Are  all  of  these  issues  of 
one  publication,  and  Is  such  publication  a  "i)eriodical?" 

Exhibit  U2.—BuUetht  of  Ya!e  Iniversity, 

112a.  October,  1905. 

112b.  June,  1906. 

112c.  August,  1906. 

112d.  December,  1904. 

Description. — The  above  four  exhibits  are  issues  of  one  i)eriodical  publication 
and  are  unlike  in  physical  features,  the  matter  contahied  in  the  October,  1905 
(112a),  issue  being  a  catalogue  of  the  academical  department  of  Yale  College 
contained  in  231  pages;  the  June,  1906,  issue  (112b)  being  the  annual  report  of 
the  president  of  Yale  College  contained  in  210  pages;  the  August,  1906,  issue 
(112c)  being  the  annual  report  of  the  librarian  of  Yale  College  contained  in  26 
pages,  and  the  December,  1904.  issue  (112d)  being  the  annual  general  catalogue 
of  the  institution  with  707  pages — four  annuals. 

The  remarks  made  in  connection  with  Exhibit  111  apply  in  this  case. 

Exhibit  113. 

113a.  Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Mississippi. 
113b.  New  York  University  Bulletin. 

Description. — These  publications  illustrate  the  remarks  made  in  connection 
with  Exhibit  112. 

Exhibit  114. — The  George  Washington  University  Bulletin. 

114a-l.  Cover  section. 

114a-2.  Part  1. 

114a-3.  Part  2  and  catalogue  number. 

Description. — ^The  above  exhibits  show  the  practice  of  the  publisher  of  a  col- 
lege publication  issuing  the  same  in  alleged  parts  or  sections.  This  is  the  only 
attempt  coming  to  the  attention  of  the  Department  on  the  part  of  the  publisher 
of  a  publication  entered  under  the  act  of  July  16.  18JH,  to  issue  the  same  in 
so-called  parts  or  sections. 

The  Chairman.  If  any  gentlemen  who  are  present  before  the 
Commission  desire  to  submit  any  question  to  Mr.  Madden,  this  will  be 
a  convenient  time  for  him  to  answer  them. 
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Mr.  O.  J.  Victor  appeared  before  the  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Victor.  I  can  not  say  I  represent  any  organization,  but  I  hope 
I  will  be  permitted  to  ask  Mr.  Madden  a  question  or  two. 

The  Chair^ian.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Victor.  Mr.  Madden,  you  said,  what  has  been  repeated  over 
and  over  again,  that  the  cost  of  carriage  is  7  cents  a  pound,  and  you 
base  nil  of  your  estimates,  I  infer,  upon  that  figure.  We  have  never 
been  able,  in  all  of  our  work  upon  the  subject,  and  I  have  been  en- 
<r^ged  in  it  a  long,  long  while,  to  ascertain  why  you  name  7  cents  as 
the  cost  of  carriage.  tJpon  what  data  do  you  base  that  sum  of  7 
cents  a  pound  for  carriage? 

llr.  MAtoEN.  I  have  not  with  me,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  Commission,  the  papers  on  which  this  tabulation  was  made,  and 
oxaetlv  what  items  were  taken  into  account;  but  the  mail  service  of 
the  country  is  provided  for  carrying  four  classes  of  mail  matter 

Senator  Carter.  Permit  me  to  interrupt  you.  Did  I  understand 
yon  to  say  ''  carrying  "  or  "  handling?  " 

Mr.  Madden.  I  mean  handling 

Senator  Carter.  There  seems  to  be  a  confusion  of  terms. 

ifr.  Krackowizer.  lie  said  5  cents  for  the  carriage  and  2  cents  for 
the  handling. 

Mr.  Madden.  It  has  been  estimated  that  way. 

Mr.  Krackowizer.  That  is  the  same  question.  How  do  you  get  at 
the  figures? 

Mr.  r>lAi>DEN.  I  understand  by  comparing  the  revenue  and  the  vol- 
ume of  matter  carried.  The  service  is  maintained  for  handling  four 
rla>>es  of  matter.  They  yield  a  certain  revenue.  The  average  cost 
fHT  pound  is  about  so  much. 

Mr.  VicTX)R.  I^t  me  ask  you  a  further  question.  You  will  excuse 
nie  for  questioning  you  on  this  matter,  but  I  think  it  is  an  important 
point.  A  previous  Commission  was  appointed  by  Congress,  which 
uivestigated  this  question  very,  very  thoroughly.  It  held  meetings 
all  over  this  country  at  five  different  points.  It  published  a  report 
comprised  of  three  large  octavo  volumes  containing  the  summary  of 
all  the  evidence  offered.  It  employed  the  professor  of  economics  in 
the  Ann  Arbor  University  to  investigate  this  very  question  which  I 
propound,  and  his  conclusion,  as  stated  in  that  report,  was  that  the 
co>t  of  carriage  was  only  8  cents  and  a  little  less  than  three-fourths 
of  a  cent  a  pound.  That  was  the  conclusion  of  the  expert  called 
upon  b\^  that  Commission  to  investigate  that  question. 

Senator  Carter.  Mr.  Victor,  did  he  reach  the  conclusion  that  the 
actual  cost  of  carriage  was  3  cents  per  pound  or  that  the  amount  paid 
for  carriage  was  3  cents  per  pound  ? 

Mr.  Victor.  He  estimated  that  to  be  the  cost  of  carriage  by  the  rail- 
roads. It  was  in  justification  of  the  charge  that  the  railroads  were 
overcharging  the  United  States  Government  for  its  service,  and  he 
was  called  upon  to  determine  that — ^w'hether  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment overpaid  the  railways  for  their  service.  He  announced  that 
the  cost  of  carriage  was  3  cents  and  a  little  less  than  three-quarters 
of  a  cent  per  pound,  and  the  inference  naturally  was,  of  course,  by  all 
parties,  that  any  sum  in  excess  of  that  was  an  overcharge  to  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  carriage  of  mail. 

626a— 07 6 
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Senator  Carter.  Then  he  did  not  take  issue  with  the  proposition 
that  the  amount  paid  was  5  cents  per  pound,  but  reached  the  conchi- 
sion  that  the  amount  should  be  3  instead  of  5  cents  per  pound  for 
carriage  ? 

Mr.  Victor.  That  was  in  reply  to  the  question  of  the  Commission 
as  to  the  actual  cost  of  the  carriage  of  that  matter  to  the  railways 
themselves. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  I  desire  to  ask  Mr.  Madden  a  question  or  two. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Glasgow,  will  you  state  to  the  stenographer 
your  full  name  and  residence^ 

Mr.  Glasgow.  I  represent  in  this  matter  the  Periodical  Publishers' 
Association.  My  name  is  William  A.  Glasgow,  jr.,  and  I  live  at 
Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Madden,  there  are  one  or  two  (luestions  I  want  to  ask  you.  I 
understand  that  these  exhibits  you  have  shown  us  are  for  the  purpose 
of  indicating  to  what  extent  evasions  of  the  postal  laws,  as  you  con- 
strue them,  are  attempted.     Is  that  the  idea  aoout  it? 

Mr.  Madden.  Partially. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  And  this  represents,  as  I  understand,  a  very  small 
proportion  of  such  character  of  evasion  and  troublesome  matters  that 
are  presented  to  the  Department  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Where  is  the  difficulty  in  the  Department  passing 
upon  these  questions  as  evasions? 

Mr.  Madden.  Uncertainty  of  the  law,  lack  of  sufficient  force  to 
catch  them  in  time  to  charge  the  legal  rate.  If  we  rule  against  them 
in  one  form  they  appear  in  another,  as  the  exhibits  show. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  But  the  point  I  want  to  direct  your  attention  to  is 
this :  Is  there  any  difficulty,  with  the  view  you  have  of  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  law — w^hich  I  am  not  preparea  to  say  is  not  the  correct 
interpretation  of  it — in  your  determining  in  your  own  mind  satisfac- 
torily that  these  are  evasions  of  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  have  been  taught,  by  experience,  to  rule  on  indi- 
vidual cases;  not  to  make  any  general  statements  of  that  kind.  Some 
might  fall  just  within;  some  just  without. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  We  are  not  sparring  with  each  other  about  this. 
What  I  want  to  know  is,  have  you  not  your  own  views,  well  defined, 
as  to  whether  these  are  evasions  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  What  is  the  difficulty  with  your  enforcing  your 
views  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  think  the  difficulty  was  made  clear  as  I  went  along. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  I  did  not  just  understand  it. 

Mr.  Madden.  That  was  what  I  was  aiming  to  do — ^to  give  you  the 
difficulty.    I  would  have  to  go  over  that  again. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  I  do  not  mean  that  at  all.  I  mean  if  you  knew  that 
a  newspaper  every  week  was  offering  to  the  mail  these  tremendous 
volumes  of  papers  and  evading  the  law,  w^hat  is  the  difficulty  in  your 
stopping  them  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  The  difficulty,  first,  is  to  catch  them,  and  then  to  rule 
on  the  particular  case. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  That  is  always  the  trouble. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  explained  one  case  that  took  us  three  months  and  a 
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half  to  find  out  whether  there  was  a  legitimate  list  of  subscribers  or 
not. 

Mr.  Gl-vsoow.  Just  take  one  ilhistration.  Probably  I  do  not  iinder- 
.stand  you.  I  refer  to  the  law  which  prevents  putting  handwriting 
upon  newspapers.  You  do  not  have  any  difRculty  particularly  in 
that  as  far  as  the  enforcement  of  the  law  is  concerned,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Not  when  we  find  it. 

Mr.  Glasgow-.  I  mean  you  would  not  suppose  there  was  a  general 
infraction  of  that  provision  of  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Not  as  to  writing ;  no. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  That  is  just  as  difficult  to  detect  as  the  question  pre- 
tiented  here  of  one  of  these  folders  being  inside  wrapped  up.  AVhat 
is  the  difference  in  your  capacity  to  enforce  one  and  not  the  other? 
That  is  what  I  wanted  to  understand. 

Mr.  Madden.  The  question  is  this:  We  have  to  take,  under  a  strict 
interpretation  of  that  law,  each  copy  as  it  comes  into  the  post-office 
and  find  out  whether  it  is  written  upon  or  whether  there  is  anything 
included  with  it  that  is  not  legal  to  be  there.  It  is  an  impossible 
task — the  investigation  alone. 

Mr.  (jlasgow.  \\Tiat  I  mean  i.s  this :  You  say  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  enforcing  the  provision  as  to  writing  on  second-class  matter.  I 
can  not  understand  why  there  should  be  any  more  difficulty,  if  the 
Department  construes  the  law  and  puts  its  construction  upon  it,  in 
enforcing  that  construction  than  in  enforcing  its  construction  that 
there  shall  not  be  writing  on  the  papers.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get 
cleared  up  if  I  can. 

Mr.  Madden.  To  answer  that  question  I  would  have  to  go  over  the 
whole  subject  again  from  beginning  to  end  to  show  3^)11,  in  the  first 
place,  the  difficulty  at  the  various  post-offices  of  the  country  of  mak- 
ing an  inspection,  and,  in  the  next  place,  determining  whether  or  not 
the  matter  was  entitled  to  go  or  was  excluded  by  the  law. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Do  you  rule  on  these  questions  that  are  presented  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  sir;  when  we  ffet  them. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  You  have  no  dimculty  in  enforcing  your  rulings, 
have  you  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  will  give  you  an  illustration  of  that.  I  am  glad 
you  reminded  me  of  it,  so  that  I  may.  I  think  probably  all  the  peri- 
odical publishers  will  be  interested. 

The  privilege  of  second-class  matter  is  confined  to  the  newspaper 
or  the  periodical  itself.  The  publisher  is  not  entitled  to  put  in  any- 
thing except  certain  things  which  the  law  provides  for.  ^Lately  there 
has  grown  up  the  practice  among  advertisers  of  including  a  little 
coupon  on  tiie  advertisement.  It  is  for  the  convenience  of  the 
reader  to  fill  out  and  send  back  to  the  advertiser.  That  is  the 
equivalent  of  inclosing  a  sheet  of  writing  paper.  First  one  publisher 
put  it  in  a  little  corner  and  it  passed  because  we  have  failed  to  notice 
it.  It  goes  on  perhaps  for  years  until  that  particular  thing  is  called 
to  our  attention.  Somebody  else  sees  it  and  copies  the  idea.  That 
somebody  else  goes  the  first  idea  a  little  better  and  increases  the 
size  of  the  comer;  another  makes  a  square.  It  goes  on  that  way 
until  it  (the  coupon  or  coupons)  covers  a  whole  page  and  sometimes 
a  number  of  pages.  After  it  has  gone  on  a  while  attention  is  called 
to  it,  and  in  this  particular  case  me  views  of  the  Attorney-General 
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were  taken  to  ascertain  whether  the  privilege  of  the  publisher  in- 
eluded  that  of  mailing  coupons  whicn  are  the  equivalent  of  letter 
sheets.  He  held  that  the  privilege  of  second-class  matter  did  not 
permit  it;  but  we  told  him  that  in  administering  the  law  we  did  not 
wish  to  object  to  the  little  corner,  because  it  would  be  enforcing  the 
exclusion  of  those  coupons  against  periodicals  to  a  degrt»e  which  it 
was  at  least  doubtful  whether  a  similar  rule  could  be  enforced 
against  newspapers.  The  ruling  is  made  under  the  provision  which 
provides  for  advertisements  in  periodicals,  not  in  newspapers.  We 
might  arbitrarily  rule  that  no  coupon  can  be  mailed  at  second-clas< 
rates.     The  only  elTective  way  is  to  make  a  clean  sweep,  prohibit  all. 

Then  what  would  happen?  Some  publisher  would  not  know  it. 
He  would  put  in  a  coupcm  innocently.  It  would  ^o  through.  AVo 
would  not  leel  like  taxing  him  IG  cents  a  pound  on  it,  because  he  put 
it  in  innocently.  Some  other  publisher  sees  it  and  does  the  same 
thing  because  of  that  example.  Then  some  other  one  does  it,  and  the 
thing  is  multiplied. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  But,  as  I  nndei-stand,  the  difficultv  is  not  in  enforc- 
ing.  The  Department  could  enforce  that  opinion  of  the  Attorney- 
General  if  it  saw  fit  to  do  so.     That  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Madden.  My  answer  to  that  is  the  Dei)artment  can  do  any- 
thing in  that  line  if  you  give  it  the  power  and  the  force. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Let  us  get  to  this  case.  I  do  not  want  to  discuss 
them  all  at  once.  In  the  particular  instance  you  state,  in  which 
you  have  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General,  the  Department  could 
enforce  that  opinion  if  it  der-ired  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  sir;  if  we  could  catch  the  individual  cases 
promptly  as  they  arise. 

Mr.  (tlasgow.  Now,  I  want  to  know  this,  Mr.  Madden :  Do  you 
think  that  any  law  automatically  can  be  passed  without  executive 
construction  to  cover  all  cases  like  these  vou  have  shown  here  to-dav  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  that  is  something  we  should  not 
have  to  inquire  about.  That  is  my  own  view  of  it.  We  should  not 
have  to  inquire  whether  the  coupon  is  a  quarter  or  a  half  page  or  a 
whole  page.  It  ought  to  be  none  of  our  business,  in  the  matter  of 
fixing  postage  rates. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  I  was  asking  at  this  time  about  all  these  things.  I 
want  to  know  if  you  think  it  possible  to  pass  any  law  which  of  it.^elf 
will  be  as  you  speak  of  it,  self-operating,  without  the  construction 
of  the  Post-Office  Department  as  each  of  these  several  occasions  of 
evasion  may  arise. 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  is  a  possibility  of  such  a 
statute. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Can  you  tell  us  how  you  would  get  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes;  a  uniform  rate  for  all  printed  matter. 

Mr.  Krackowizer.  So  that  there  is  no  classification  at  all. 

Mr.  Madden.  No  classification  except  letters,  printed  matter,  and 
merchandise. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Then  you  would  eliminate  the  policy  upon  which 
the  second  class  was  established? 

Mr.  Madden.  We  can  not  carry  out  the  policy.  I  have  made  it 
plain  that  you  can  not.     The  privilege  is  abused  too  much. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  I  do  not  agree  with  you  about  that.  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  whether  you  could  carry  it  out.     You  would  eliminate  the 
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basis  upon  which  second-clas^  matter  was  established  as  being  bene- 
ficial from  a  literary  and  educational  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  say  it  has  come  to  that  stage  that  we  can  not  oper- 
ate under  such  law  without  an  increased  force,  and  such  a  scrutiny 
and  espionage  of  everj'  publisher's  business  as  the  present  laws  re- 
quire is  little  short  of  impossible. 

Mr.  Krackowizer.  If  this  particular  nuestion  were  met,  as  per 
instructions  of  the  Attorney-General,  ana  a  suit  were  brought,  or 
\<i!!  >topped  the  publication,  except  on  the  payment  of  !(>  cents 
per  [X)und,  what  do  you  think  would  happen?  Would  not  the  At- 
iomey-Generars  ruling  probably  be  knocked  out  of  court?  AVliy  is 
it  not  brought  to  an  issue?  That  is  the  question.  It  would  be  very 
easy  to  try  that  by  a  case  that  would  be  so  monumentally  clear  as 
lo  show  that  this  publishing  business  needs  construction,  or  that 
your  construction  needs  construction;  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Madden.  Possibly. 

^Ir.  Krackowizer.  Well,  take  another  case.  Tliere  are  hundreds 
of  cases  that  might  be  cited.  Take  the  Sundav  Magazine.  You 
know  the  Sunday  Magazine  goes  out  every  Sunday  with  the  finest 
newspapers  in  the  country,  and  in  every  issue;  you  know  that  per- 
fectly well.  Why  do  you  not  hold  it  up  and  make  a  test  case  of  it? 
J\}<t  as  I  said  before,  you  do  not  want  to  get  a  definite  decision, 
l)ecause  it  might  knock  out  all  the  construction  you  put  on  the  law. 
Mr.  iLvDDEN.  If  you  choose  to  view  it  that  way,  I  will  not  dispute 
with  you. 

Mr.  Glasgow'.  If  I  may  be  permitted,  I  want  to  ask  one  or  two 
questions. 

Mr.  Madden.  Let  me  answer  that  question,  please. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  I  did  not  understand  it  to  be  a  question.  I  did  not 
want  to  get  between  you  gentlemen  on  that  j)oint. 

Mr.  iLvDDEN.  You  are  talking  of  all  the  construction  being 
knocked  out. 

Mr.  Krackowizer.  AVell,  that  is  what  I  believe  would  be  done  in 
ease  you  brought  a  case  like  that  to  trial. 

Mr.  Madden.  Perhaps,  in  answer  to  that,  I  might  say  there  have 
heen  many  attempts  to  knock  out  the  rulings,  and  we  have  only  lost 
in  one. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  That  is  the  point  I  was  coming  to. 

Mr.  Krackowizer.  That  was  the  crucial  one,  and  since  then  you 
have  not  made  any  definition. 

Mr.  Madden.  !>?o,  sir;  it  was  only  as  to  that  one  question.  The 
publication  upon  which  the  ruling  was  had  was  the  Official  Railway 
Guide  (Exhibit  34d).  A  single  copv  weighs  4  pounds  and  over. 
It  is  the  official  guide  of  railways  and  steam  navigation  lines  of  the 
I  nited  States,  Porto  Rico,  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Cuba. 

Mr.  Krackowizer.  It  was  about  as  rank  a  case  as  you  could  get, 
^vas  it  not? 

Mr.  Madden.  In  the  beg:inning  we  made  a  regulation  that  a  publi- 
<;ation  would  not  be  considered  as  a  newspaper  or  periodical  unless 
it  consisted  of  current  news  or  miscellaneous  literary  matter  or  both. 
This  publisher  brought  a  t^t  case,  and  the  court  said  that  as  the 
statute  did  not  limit  a  publication  to  those  particular  things,  news 
and  literary  matter,  the  Department  could  not.  AVe  are  now  carry- 
ing that  publication,  and  I  presume  there  is  not  5  per  cent  of  the 
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type  changed  from  issue  to  issue.     It  is  substantially  the  same  thing 
over  month  after  month. 

Mr.  KRAfKowizER.  In  other  words,  you  made  an  affirmative  de- 
cision which  was  knocked  out,  and  vou  have  never  made  an  affimia- 
tive  decision  since,  but  left  the  onus  on  the  publisher. 

Mr.  Madden.  If  we  had  said  this  was  not  a  periodical  publication 
or  not  a  newspaper,  the  court  would  not  have  done  a  thing.  It  was 
simply  a  technical  mistake  in  the  ruling. 

Mr.  (iLASGow.  Mr.  Madden,  I  did  not  mean  to  start  this  discussion 
!)y  the  few  questions  I  was  going  to  ask.  ^Vhat  I  want  to  know  is 
well  illustrated  bv  what  vou  sav,  that  there  have  been  40  easels  which 
have  arisen  in  which  the  Department  in  all  but  one  has  been  sus- 
tained. The  point  to  which  I  wanted  to  direct  your  attention  was 
that  as  the  Department's  rulings  have  been  maintained  uniformly, 
why  has  that  not  encouraged  the  Department  to  continue  its  riflings 
to  cover  these  cases  which  may  arise  similar  to  the  ones  vou  have  ex- 
ploited ? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  thought  I  explained  that  when  I  said  that  as  fast 
as  we  cured  the  abuse  in  one  way  it  developed  in  another.  I  showed 
you  a  book  ruled  out  as  a  book  coming  in  as  a  magazine. 

Mr.  (tlascow.  What  is  it  now? 

Mr.  Madden.  It  is  a  magazine  now. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Then  it  is  properly  in.    What  is  the  objection  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  do  not  say  it  is  properly  in. 

Mr.  (iLASGow.  AA'hv  do  vou  let  it  in? 

Mr.  Madden.  It  becomes  a  question  of  ruling  again  on  it  now,  and 
we  can  not  rule  it  out  now  without  covering  a  great  class  of  publica- 
tions. 

Mr.  (iLASGow.  You  understand  I  am  not  criticising,  but  I  am  fall- 
ing in  line  with  the  fact  that  your  rulings,  having  bt*en  uniformly 
sustained  by  the  courts,  if  pursued  would  eventually  cure  the  diffi- 
culties which  arise. 

Mr.  ilADDEN.  Yes;  if  we  live  long  enough. 

Mr.  (iLASCJow.  Of  course,  if  you  are  going  to  die  before  you  do  it, 
then  you  do  not  do  it.  That  is  all.  A\  hat  1  mean  is  under  any  law 
that  IS  enacted  you  have  to  have  executive  construction  of  the  act. 
Wl\y  is  it  you  do  not  go  on  and  construe  the  act  as  to  these  papers 
now  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Did  you  hear  what  I  said  in  the  introduction? 

Mr.  Glas(;()W.  I  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  every  word 
you  said,  and  I  can  not  see  why  you  do  not.  That  is  what  troubles 
me.     It  is  an  honest  trouble,  because  you  understand  my  situation. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  l)elieve  your  question  has  been  answered  by  what  I 
have  said.  I  would  have  to  go  over  it  again  and  give  you  illustra- 
tions of  the  way  those  things,  ruled  out  in  one  way,  come  in  in 
another. 

Mr.  (iLAS(;ow.  One  of  these  j)apers  you  had  here  has  a  little  sup- 
plement to  it,  or  something  of  the  kind.  You  told  us  what  was  the 
fact,  that  this  was  presented  as  second-class  matter,  and  this  is  a 
supplement  to  it.  You  do  not  tell  us  what  the  Department  did  about 
it.  AMiat  I  want  to  direct  your  attention  to  is  this:  If  you  think 
that  that  is  sufficient  to  bring  here  as  a  criticism  of  the  existing  con- 
ditions, why  is  it,  with  the  uniform  confirmation  by  the  courts  of 
what  you  have  done,  you  do  not  rule  this  out  and  let  them  go  on? 
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Mr.  Madden.  Well,  we  did. 

Mr.  (jlasgow.  Then  what  is  the  trouble  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Because  it  comes  up  again. 

Mr.  Gl.\sgow.  You  can  rule  again,  can  you  not? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes;  if  we  catch  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Madden,  in  the  post-office  departments  of  the 
lending  countries  of  Europe — England,  Grermany,  and  France — ^is 
ihere  a  question  of  this  character  in  connection  with  the  carriage  of 
periodicals  and  other  printed  matter? 

Mr.  Madden.  If  I  am  correctly  informed.  Senator,  there  is  no  pro- 
\ision  for  newspapers  and  publications. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  They  go  by  train  freight,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Madden.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  postal  laws  that  they 
>hall  have  any  other  rate  than  printed  matter. 

Mr.  Glasgow^.  They  have  shorter  distances  there. 

The  SECRETARr.  In  the  English  law  provision  is  made  for  news- 
pa  |H»rs,  but  that  is  carefully  guarded  and  not  accorded  to  any  other 
fomi  of  periodicals,  so  the  question  does  not  arise  on  periodicals  gen- 
en*  lly. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  In  mattei-s  of  this  kind  generally,  and  pretty  nearly 
entirely  in  some  countries,  they  are  carried  by  freight  or  some  fast 
pn>ce<?s  outside  of  the  mails.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  Mr.  Glassie 
to  state  the  facts,  as  he  has  been  engaged  in  compiling  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would,  Mr.  Glaasie. 

The  Secretary.  I  would  not,  offhand,  be  able  to  state  very  much 
sl)oiit  it,  but  under  the  English  law  there  is  no  such  disparity  between 
the  rate  for  a  newspaper  and  the  rate  for  any  other  printed  matter, 
-o  there  is  not  that  gi*eat  overpowering  inducement  to  put  everything 
in  the  periodical  form. 

In  the  second  place,  the  newspaper  rate,  so  called,  is  given  to  news- 
papers, and  the  English  office  has  a  regulation  in  regard  to  news- 
paprs  which  gives  them  a  wide  discretion  in  determining  what  is  and 
what  is  not  a  newspaper.  But  it  is  distinctly  limited  to  the  newspaper 
in  the  ordinary  English  sense  of  that  word. 

Representative  Omsrstreet.  How  is  the  rate? 

The  Secretary.  The  rate,  as  I  recall  it — I  could  not  pretend  to  re- 
member these  figures  accurately — for  a  newspaper  is  a  copy  rate,  not 
a  bulk  rate,  at  one-half  penny  a  copy,  with  a  weight  limit  for  that 
initial  rate. 

In  the  third  place,  there  is  no  provision  in  the  English  law  which 
peniiits  printed  matter  in  a  periodical  form  other  than  a  newspaper, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  to  have  any  privilege  at  all. 
Printed  matter  is  carried  in  the  parcels  post  or  in  the  half -penny 
packet,  and  it  is  carried  like  any  other  matter,  and  that  printed  matter 
includes  all  forms  of  books,  whether  they  are  periodical  or  otherwise, 
trials,  and  the  ordinary  magjizine. 

Representative  Overstreet.  What  is  the  rate? 

The  Secretary.  The  rate  is  rather  complicated,  because  up  to  a 
certain  limit  of  weight  anything  may  be  sent  as  a  half-penny  packet. 
It  is  a  rate  approximately  a  cent,  American,  for  2  ounces,  and  that 
covers  everything  practically  that  is  in  print.  Above  the  limit  of 
weight  then  it  goes  by  the  parcels  post,  which  is  a  graduated  scale 
'^y  the  pound,  beginning  witn,  I  think,  11  pounds  for  25  cents.  The 
high  limit  is  11  pounds,  and  the  cost  is,  I  think,  25  cents. 
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Eepresentativc  Overstreet.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  Air. 
Glassie,  the  secretary  of  the  Commission,  has  in  process  of  prepara- 
tion a  compilation  which  will  ffive  the  rates  of  all  other  countries. 

The  Secretary.  Those  are  me  salient  points.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
give  the  precise  figures,  but  the  system  is  entirely  different  from  the 
American  system. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Mr.  Glassie,  are  not  a  good  many  of  the  publication? 
of  that  character  in  Enghuul  not  carried  in  the  nuiils  at  all. 

The  Secretary.  A  great  many;  yes. 

Mr.  (Jlasgow\  They  go  by  train? 

The  Secretary.  Exactly. 

Mr.  (ilasgow.  The  rates  there  are  the  rates  of  freight  established 
by  the  railways. 

The  Secretary.  Exactly  so;  they  are  outside  the  post. 

Senator  Carter.  That  is  substantially  true  in  this  country  with  the 
large  daily  papers. 

The  Secretary.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  one  of  the  objects  of  this  Postal  Com- 
mission meeting  in  New  York  was  for  the  conyeuience  of  the  perioil- 
ical  publishers,  it  being  thought  that  a  yery  large  majority  of  these 
publications  were  issued  from  this  j)lace.  The  Conunission  >vill  be  in 
session  during  this  week,  more  or  less,  and  if  any  of  you  desire  to 
make  any  statements  to  the  Conunission,  to  help  them  in  their 
inquiry,  we  will  be  yery  glad,  indeed,  to  hear  from  you. 

Kepresentatiye  Moon.  General  Madden,  I  want  to  ask  a  quest ion. 
You  stated,  I  bclieye,  that  the  Goyernment  pays  5  cents  and  gets 
back  2  cents  per  pound,  second-class  matter,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Madden.   No,  sir. 

Kepresentatiye  Moon.  AMiat  was  your  statement  in  that  connec- 
tiou  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  read  from  the  report  of  Postmastc^r-General  Smitli 
that  the  Government  paid  at  least  5  cents  a  pound  for  transportation 
and  2  cents  for  handling,  and  got  back  only  1  cent. 

Kepresentatiye  Moon.  You  have  explained  to  us  the  trouble  in  the 
law.     Now,  what  is  your  remedy  in  yiew  of  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  (iLASGow.  That  is  exactly  what  I  want  to  know. 

Kepresentatiye  MtX)N.  In  other  words,  do  you  recommend  an  in- 
crease of  the  rate  on  second-class  matter;  and  if  so,  to  what  figure  i 

Mr.  Madden.    I  am  giving  you  my  individual  oj)ini(m  now. 

Kepresentative  M(K)n.  lliat  is  all  you  can  do. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  speak  in  this  matter  for  nobody  but  the  Third 
Assistant  Postmaster-(ieneral.  In  the  postal  service  it  should  not 
be  necessary  to  inquire  in  order  to  establish  postal  rates  whether  that 
paper  [indicating]  contains  public  or  private  infornit'tion  or  whether 
it  is  a  part  of  another  or  independent  of  another.  The  sole  question 
at  the  post-office  should  be,  is  it  printed  matter  i  The  rate  of  po.-jtage 
should  be  fixed  so  as  to  cover  printed  matter,  irrespective  of  whether 
there  is  for  the  thing  l)eing  sent  out  a  list  of  subscribers,  or  whether 
it  is  sold  at  nominal  rates,  or  whether  it  is  for  free  circulation,  or 
whether  it  is  issued  for  advertising  purposes.  Those  matters  should 
not  be  the  business  of  the  Post-Onice  Department.  They  should  be 
left  to  the  publisher.  They  are  his  business.  I  would  fix  the  rate  on 
all  printed  matter  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  cent  for  each  ounce  or  frac- 
tion to  one  address,  or  1  cent  for  each  4  ounces  or  fraction  to  one 
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address — t  emits  on  an  even  pound.  I  would  ask  no  question  on 
its  entering  the  mails  save  the  solitary  one  of  whether  it  is  printed 
matter  and  would  tax  the  rate  accordingly,  and  I  would  provide  for 
the  exej^editious  handling  of  newspapers  and  periodicals.  There 
would  then  be  no  delay  while  some  expert  in  the  Department  is  de- 
termining whether  the  publication  fails  in  or  out  of  the  technical 
'lualilications  for  matter  of  that  class,  investigates  and  settles  the 
(inestion  as  to  whether  the  list  of  subscribers  is  legitimate,  and  passes 
judirnient  on  the  numerous  metaphysical  questions  involved  in  admin- 
istration of  the  existing  laws.     That  is  one  remedy. 

^Vnother  would  be — if  we  are  to  keep  the  special  privilege  for 
newsj)apers  and  periodicals — to  fix  a  limit  for  the  amount  of  matter 
which  can  be  put  into  a  publication — text  and  advertising.  Fix  it 
<)  that  we  can  measure  off  the  space  occupied  by  each  with  a  tape 
line.  Then  every  postmaster  and  every  publisher  can  determine 
whether  the  thing  to  be  mailed  is  of  the  second-class  oj  not,  in  so 
far  as  the  publication  itself  is  concerned. 

Representative  Moon.  To  meet  the  deficiency  you  recommend  an 
incivase  in  the  rate  on  second-class  matter? 

Mr.  Madden.  A  flat  rate  on  all  printed  matter  is  the  need  of  the 
service  for  the  good  of  the  service,  regardless  of  the  deficiency. 

Representative  Moon.  And  regtirdless  of  the  railway  nvu\  pay? 

Mr.  Madden.  Regardless  of  everything.  I  say  that  in  that  way 
we  could  operate  the  service  satisfactorily.  Every  publisher  would 
know  what  his  rights  were  and  the  limits,  if  any.  Every  postmaster 
woidd  l)e  able  to  determine  off-hand  the  rate  of  postage.  That  would 
Ik?  an  ideal  condition.  Publishers  would  not  have  to  wait  for  an 
answer  as  to  the  rate  of  postage  on  their  mail  matter  while  questions 
like  thoye  which  require  to  be  determined  under  the  existing  statutes 
are  settled  by  the  Department.  Publishers  are  now  sometimes  kept 
on  the  anxious  seat  for  months  awaiting  decisicms  which  may  wreck 
their  businesses.    The  present  laws  are  out  of  date. 

ilr.  Miner.  Then  anv  merchant  can  send  his  catalogue  just  as 
cheaply  from  here  to  San  Francisco  as  I  can  send  an  educational 
leriodical  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  the  masses.  Is  that  it,  Mr. 
Madden  i 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  represent,  Mr.  Miner? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  represent  the  commercial  college  ])eriodicals.  I 
want  to  ask  if  John  AVanamaker,  or  anv  other  merchant,  can  send 

N  catalogue  across  the  country  just  as  cheaply  as  I  can  send  a 
periodical  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  masses? 

Mr.  Madden.  That  is  a  question  of  your  judgment — educating  the 
ni;»sses.  Somebody  els<»  might  think  you  are  not  educating  them  at 
1^11.    Self-appointed  educators  should  pay  the  freight. 

Mr.  Miner.  The  people  of  this  country,  who  are  really  the  govern- 
ment, are  deeply  interested. 

Mr.  Madden.  A  good  many  people  may  differ  with  you  as  to 
whether  you  are  educating  them,  and  may  not  wish  to  be  taxed  to 
rarry  out  your  theory  of  education. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Let  us  take  a  magazine  about  which  there  is  no 
nuestion  whether  it  is  educational  or  not. 

Mr.  iLvDDEN.  I  beg  your  pardon.  There  is  a  question  about  every 
one  of  them. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  You  think  none  of  them  is  educational  ? 
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Mr.  Madden.  There  is  not  one  of  them  but  some  question  is  raised 
about  it. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Your  view  is  that  a  catalogue  of  advertisements 
should  be  reduced  and  the  literary  magazine  should  be  increased  in 
the  mail  rate,  and  they  should  meet  at  4  cents,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  answered,  when  I  was  asked  by  Judge  Moon,  that 
the  rate  should  be  decreased  on  printed  matter  in  general  and  in- 
creased on  newspapers  and  periodicals  ^make  one  class  of  both)  to 
make  administration  possible  and  facilitate  the  service.  I  say  it 
should  be  none  of  the  business  of  the  Post-Office  Department  to  in- 
quire, in  the  matter  of  fixing  postage  rates,  whether  a  publication  is 
educational  or  not.  That  is  for  the  man  who  buys  it  and  for  the 
man  who  sells  it  to  settle.  It  should  not  be  required  to  pass  the 
judgment  of  some  official  in  the  Post-Office  Department  as  to  whether 
it  is  educational  or  not.  These  publications  [exhibiting  a  copy  of 
the  Police  Gazette  (Exhibit  19a)  and  a  copy  of  the  Ladies'  Maga- 
zine, of  Portland,  Me.  (Exhibit  19)]  will  be  claimed  to  be  educa- 
tional in  their  fields.  Their  publishers  will  say  that  a  great  number 
of  people  demand  tJiem  and  find  in  them  elevating  literature.  They 
are  sold  cheap,  and  their  readers,  it  is  said,  can  not  pay  $5  or  $0  a 
year  for  the  Eeview  of  Reviews,  or  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  or  some 
publication  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  GiiASGOw.  You  do  not  meet  my  question,  Mr.  Madden.  If  you 
take  a  periodical  devoted  to  literature  and  educational  purposes — 
now,  there  may  be  some  doubt  about  which  it  is,  but  suppose  you 
take  one  that  is  devoted  to  those  purposes — your  proposition  is  to  in- 
crease about  four  times  the  postage  on  that  magazine  and  to  cut  in 
two  the  postage  on  Wanamaker's  advertising  magazine,  so  that  the 
two  will  meet  at  4  cents. 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  So  you  would  reduce  postage  on  advertisements  and 
increase  it  on  the  others? 

Representative  Overstreet.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Glasgow  at 
this  point  how  he  would  apply  his  own  questions  to  a  magazine 
which  is  devoted  in  its  literary  pages  entirely  to  education,  but 
which  has  more  advertising  pages  than  liteiary  pages? 

Mr.  Glasgow.  I  do  not  object  to  the  advertising. 

Representative  Overstreet.  I  am  asking  you  how  you  would  apply 
your  question  to  that  case. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  a  standard  magazine,  Mr.  Madden. 
Nearly  half  of  it  is  advertising,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  believe  so. 

Representative  Overstreet.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  how  you  would 
treat  that  kind  of  a  magazine? 

Mr.  Glasgow.  I  do  not  laiow  that  I  understand  your  question. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Suppose  we  have  a  magazine,  40  per 
cent  of  which  is  devoted  exclusively  to  a  high  degree  of  educational 
matter  of  a  literary  character  and  GO  per  cent  to  ordinary  adver- 
tisements. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Yes. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Ought  it  to  be  treated  on  the  ground 
of  literature  and  education  or  on  the  ground  of  commercialism? 

Mr.  Glasgow.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  treated  as  it  is  now,  because 
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the  insertion  of  the  advertisement  along  with  the  literature  has  re- 
duanl  the  cost  of  it  to  the  people  who  use  it. 

Repi^etsentative  Overstreet.  The  literary  pages  are  put  in  as  an 
excuse,  and  the  advertising  is  the  feature  in  many  cases. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  No;  I  think  not. 

ilr.  Mi^oR.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Madden  if  there  is  a  purely 
educational  publication  in  this  country  that  carries  30  per  cent — 
whether  they  do  not  all  carry  less  than  30  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Maddex.  I  ^ve  an  illustration — the  Iron  Age.  It  is  regarded 
as  cnlucational  in  its  field,  and  I  presume  it  is  as  good  as  any  peri- 
odical devoted  to  the  iron  industry. 

Mr.  Minor.  I  do  not  consider  that  educational. 

Mr.  Madden.  Oh,  then  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  You  differ 
with  soniel>ody  else.  I  will  guarantee  the  publisher  thinks  it  is  educa- 
tional. 

Mr.  Collins.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Madden  a  question. 

The  (^HAiRMAN.  Will  you  state  your  name  and  whom  you  repre- 
T**nU  Mr.  Collins? 

Mr.  Collins.  My  name  is  P.  V.  Collins.  I  am  vice-president  of  the 
Weekly  Publishers'  Association  of  America,  composed,  of  4,200  pub- 
lishers. 

I  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Madden  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  express  com- 
panies will  carry  our  publications  500  or  600  miles  for  1  cent  a  pound 
md  make  a  profit  on  it,  and  if  they  can  do  it  why  can  not  the  Gov- 
(*mnient  do  it  ?    They  solicit  the  patronage. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  required  to 
answer  a  question  of  that  kind.  I  will  confess  this:  If  I  were  run- 
ning the  post-offi(^  service  as  a  private  institution  it  would  not  cost 
ine  !so  much. 

Mr.  Krackowizer.  Then  your  trouble  is  with  the  contract  with  the 
railway  companies? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  do  not  know  if  there  is  trouble  of  that  kind.  I 
have  said  we  can  not  enforce  these  laws.  Thev  are  practicallv  nuUi- 
fitMl. 

Mr.  Collins.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  express  comj)anies  will  send 
a  pound  500  miles  for  1  cent,  and  is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  the  average 
haul  is  loss  than  500  miles? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  think  the  express  companies  do  solicit  business  on 
the  rates  vou  have  stated,  but  I  do  not  know  that  the  averasre  haul 
^^  less  than  500  miles. 

Representative  Om?r8TReet.  A^Hiat  would  be  your  suggestion  in  re- 
gard to  the  distribution  outhide  of  the  500-mile  limit? 

Mr.  Collins.  Ijpresume  they  would  distribute  pro  rata. 

Representative  Overstreet.  You  assume  in  your  question  that  the 
^toveriiment  could  afford  to  distribute  within  the  500-mile  limit  at 
a  cent  a  pound.  What  would  be  your  individual  judgment  as  to  the 
t'ourse  the  Government  should  take  bevond  the  500-mile  limit  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  would  see  no  objection  to  having  a  zone  of  distri- 
t)ution. 

Representative  Overstreet.  And  increase  the  rates? 

Mr.  Collins.  Ye^;  but  the  point  I  wanted  to  make  was  in  con- 
tradiction of  the  charge  that  it  costs  the  Government  7  cents  a  pound 
to  distribute,  w*hen  the  express  companies,  private  institutions,  will 
^oit  at  a  profit  at  a  cent  a  pound. 
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Representative  Overstrei:t.  But  you  admit  that  is  within  the  500- 
niile  limit? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  the  average  distance  within 
which  the  Post-Office  Department  distributes  our  magazines. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  the  average 
haul  IS  500  miles  for  magazines? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir. 

Rej^resentative  Overstreet.  What  is  the  average  haul  for  a  daily 
newspaj)er? 

Mr.  Collins.  It  would  depend  on  what  the  daily  newspaper  would 
be.  I  would  sav  less  than  100  miles.  I  have  no  definite  statistics 
as  to  what  the  average  haul  would  be.  It  would  be  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  judgment. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Then,  representing  your  group  of 
periodicals,  you  would  see  no  objection  to  the  zone  system  of 
charging? 

Mr.  Collins.  Except  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  our  postal  laws,  I  see  no  objection. 

Rei^resentative  Overstreet.  We  are  trying  to  arrive  at  a  fair  con- 
clusion. 

Mr.  Collins*   I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

Representative  Overstreet.  AVhat  information  have  you  as  to  the 
cost  of  carriage  by  the  express  companies  beyond  the  500  miles? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  have  none  at  all.     I  do  not  know. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Then,  if  it  costs,  approximately,  a  cent 
a  pound  to  carry  by  express  or  by  mail  within  500  miles,  the  rate 
would  have  to  be  considerably  increased  to  go  across  the  continent, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir. 

Repre^iMitative  Overstreet.  Would  your  publications  have  any  ob- 
jection to  that,  Mr.  Collins? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  think  not,  except  a  few  of  them,  perhaps. 

Senator  Carter.  Mr.  Collins,  will  you  furnish  us  specific  informa- 
tion with  reference  to  the  disposition  of  the  express  companies  gen- 
erally to  carry  magazines  and  periodicals  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  per 
pound  within  a  radius  of  500  miles  and  distribute  the  same  to  the 
individual  subscribers,  whether  in  the  villages  or  in  the  country 
round  about? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  think  I  could  do  so  by  to-morrow. 

Senator  Carter.  That  is  a  very  important  point. 

Representative  Overstreet.  And  may  I  suggest  that  j^ou  furnish 
us  with  some  statement  as  to  the  expedkion  of  it,  whether  it  is  done 
with  the  same  expedition  as  the  mail? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  would  imagine  it  is  done  more  expeditiously.  They 
are  private  corporations.     They  want  business. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  express  companies  do  much  of  this  work 
of  carrying  periodicals  and  distributing  them? 

Mr.  Collins.  It  is  a  growing  enterprise. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  new  thought  to  me.  I  did  not  know  about 
it  before,  and  I  do  not  think  the  Commission  did. 

Mr.  Krackowizer.  It  is  notorious  that  the  book  rates,  so  called, 
are  always  cut  by  the  express  companies.  I  can  send  right  out  of 
this  town  by  the  express  companies  magazines  or  anything  else  I 
choose  for  2  cents  cheaper  than  yon  charge. 
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Representative  Overstreet.  Is  there  any  law  against,  your  doing 
that  as  much  as  you  choose? 

Mr.  Krackowizer.  No  ;  but  that  simply  shows  they  will  cut  under 
ever}'  time  and  that  the  charge  for  carrying  our  publication  is  not  a 
just  one. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Mr.  Collins,  suppose  the  Government 
should  exclude  from  the  mail  all  monthly  periodicals,  do  you  be- 
lieve they  would  be  taken  care  of  by  the  express  companies? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  never  knew  a  monopoly  to  charge  any  less  than  it 
had  to  charge.  You  can  make  the  express  company  a  monopoly,  and 
of  course  its  prices  will  go  up. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Is  there  only  one  express  company  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  It  is  said  there  are  four  reasons  whv  we  do  not  have 
a  parcels  post,  consisting  of  the  four  express  companies. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  In  the  southern  country  there  is  only  one,  the 
Southern  Express.  If  you  take  this  section  of  the  United  States 
there  are  the  Adams  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Expreas.  If  you 
take  the  district  west  of  the  Mississippi,  I  think  you  will  find  but  one. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Mr.  Collins  seems  to  have  considerable 
information  al)out  express  matters.  I  want  to  know  whether  in  his 
jml^ient,  with  his  information,  he  would  expect  the  express  compa- 
nies to  take  over  this  character  of  transportation  if  the  Government 
>hould  limit  itself  entirely  to  communication. 

Mr.  Collins.  No,  sir;  not  at  that  price.  The  minute  they  had  the 
monopoly  they  would  naturally  raise  the  price. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Do  you  think  the  Government  would 
have  the  right,  under  the  Constitution,  to  fix  and  upset  price  which 
they  might  charge? 

Mr.  CoLLi>"8.  I  am  not  enough  of  a  lawyer  to  answer  a  legal  ques- 
tion of  that  kind;  but  the  main  point  I  want  to  emphasize  is  that  the 
express  company,  as  a  private  enterprise,  is  doing  this  thing  now  and 
making  a  profit  at  it. 

Representative  Oa^erstreet.  That  is,  within  500  miles. 

Mr.  Collins.  Within  500  miles,  which  is  the  average  ha^ul  that  the 
rnvt-ofRce  carries  periodicals.  Of  course  there  are  cases  where  the 
post-office  carries  periodicals  clear  across  the  ccmtinent.  It  does  the 
?ame  with  letters,  out  we  have  a  uniform  rate,  based  probably  on  the 
average.  I  do  not  believe  the  average  haul  of  periodicals  is  more  than 
r>00  miles. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  publication 
that  Mr.  Madden  referred  to,  published  in  Portland  Me.  ?  Do  you 
know  that  that  is  loaded  in  carload  lots  for  points  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  Unquestionably.  So  are  a  great  many  of  the  larger 
publications,  but  offsetting  that  is  the  average  as  based  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  papers  published  by  the  association  that  I  represent — 
county  papers.  Tneir  average  would  probably  not  be  over  10  or  15 
miles. 

Representative  Overstreet.  I  was  speaking  of  the  monthly  period- 
icals, not  of  the  county  periodicals. 

Mr.  Collins.  They  are  all  periodicals.  AMiat  is  sauce  for  the  goose 
ought  to  be  sauce  for  the  gander. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  these  periodicals  distributed  to  the  sub- 
scribers?   Do  the  express  companies  have  carriers  at  different  points? 
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Mr.  Collins.  I  am  not  able  to  answer  that  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  von  would  have  that  data  for  us  to-morrow. 

Rei)resentative  M(K)n.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  express  compa- 
nies pay  to  the  railroad  companies  as  wheelage? 

Mr.  Collins.  No  ;   I  do  not. 

Representative  M(K)N.  They  themselve*}  have  to  pay  the  railway 
companies  for  carrying. 

Mr.  Collins.  Thev  have  their  own  cars. 

Representative  Moon.  But  they  are  carried  on  the  railroad  lines. 

Mr.  Collins.  I  could  not  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  John  ¥.  Kelley  appeared  before  the  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  National  Association  of  Circulation  Managers. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHK  F.  E:ELLEY,  KATIOKAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 

CIBCULATION  MANAGEBS. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  is  vour  full  name? 

Mr.  Kellev.  John  F.  Kefley. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  want  to  state  for  the  benefit  of  the  gentleman  who 
has  just  spoken  that  he  is  in  error  in  regard  to  the  individual  dis- 
tribution of  magazines  by  the  express  companies.  The  express  com- 
panies give  for  the  magazine  a  pound  rate  of  1  cent  a  pound  for  a 
distance  of  500  miles,  as  the  gentleman  states.  That  rate  was  orijri- 
nally  put  in  force  for  the  morning  newspapers  of  New  York  City 
and  other  cities.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Companv  at  the  pres- 
ent time  gives  a  25-cent  rate  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  and 
a  50-cent  rate  west  of  that  on  all  its  lines  east  of  Pittsburg.  Tlie 
gentleman  is  not  correct  in  saying  the  express  companies  quote  a  cent 
a  pound  rate  for  magazines  but  do  not  make  an  equal  distribution. 
Harper's  was  the  first  of  the  pioneers.  The  Munsey  was  the  first 
to  make  a  success  as  an  independent  news  company.  Mr.  Munsey 
was  primarily  responsible  for  this  rate.  Mr.  Dwyer  was  Mr.  Mun- 
sey's  agent  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  He  would  direct  a  package  of  maga- 
zines to  Mr.  Dwyer,  to  go  up  on  the  express  train,  and  Mr.  Dwj-er 
would  call  for  it.  He  was  not  the  agent  of  the  express  company. 
He  was  the  agent  of  Mr.  Munsey,  and  was  a  news  dealer.  Mr. 
Dwyer  retailed  those  magazines  and  got  his  profit  in  that  waj'. 

Aside  from  the  mistake  the  gentleman  has  made  as  regards  the  per- 
sonal and  individual  distribution,  he  is  correct.  The  express  com- 
panies quote  a  minimum  rate  of  1  cent  for  500  miles,  and  thei-e  are 
two  rates  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  For  the  New  York  news- 
paj^ers  they  charge  25  cents  between  here  and  Philadelphia  and  50 
cents  west  of  Philadelphia  and  east  of  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Madden  a  few 
questions. 

The  Chairman.  AMiom  do  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.  The  Postal  Eeform  League.  Mr.  Madden,  am  I 
right  when  I  state  that  the  Canadian  department  carries  second-class 
matter  entirely  free  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
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Mr.  Pfeiffer.  Do  you  know  that  the  Canadian  government  carries 
the  same  class  of  matter  for  300  miles  for  half  a  cent  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  It  would  not  make  any  difference  to  me  if  I  did,  but  I 
<lo  not  know  it. 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.  I  am  coming  to  it.  Furthermore,  you  laid  so  much 
stress  upon  the  fact  that  merchandise  is  included  at  the  rate  of  1  cent 
when  it  should  have  been  16  cents  a  pound. 

ilr.  Madden.  I  said  that,  because  that  is  the  law. 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.  Very  well.  I  just  want  to  make  a  comparison.  Do 
you  know  that  the  Canadian  government  permits  second-class  publi- 
cations to  inclose  merchandise  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  did  not  know  it. 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.  I  have  the  information  at  home,  and  I  can  show  it  to 
you.  The  question  is  why  you  should  stand  here  and  plead  so 
strongly  in  favor  of  our  being  so  far  behind  our  Canadian  neighbors? 
If  we  have  so  much  business  ability  as  we  have,  why  should  we,  in  the 
United  States,  not  be  able  to  do  something  like  what  they  do  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  My  answer  to  that  is  that  is  a  question  for  Congress. 
I  am  talking  about  the  laws  and  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  them.  I 
(lid  not  make  them. 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.  I  understand  that ;  but  vou  recommend  now  as  much 
tax  on  educational  matter  as  on  any  other  kind  of  matter. 

Mr.  Madden.  That  is  the  way  I  stated  it;  yes. 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.  It  has  been  stated  on  this  floor  that  we  pay  the  rail- 
roads 5  cents  a  pound  for  hauling  all  mail  matter,  while  the  English 
Government  has  the  parcels  post.  The  English  Government  made  a 
contract  with  the  express  companies  to  carry  an  11-pound  package 
anywhere  in  England  for  24  cents.  A\Tiat  should  be  the  difference  m 
rates  between  express  matter  and  mail  matter?  Thev  are  handled  by 
the  sam^  parties.  They  are  transported  by  the  railroad  companies. 
You  will  admit,  I  believe,  because  you  are  an  honest  man,  that  if  we 
would  strike  at  the  railroad  companies  and  only  pay  them  a  fair 
j)rice  for  doing  our  work,  there  would  be  no  need  to  tax  education. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  railroad  companies  are  getting  too 
much  compensation  ? 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.  I  never  met  an  intelligent  man  in  the  United  States 
yet  unless  he  said  so  positively. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  association  advocate  the  parcels  post? 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.  We  certainly  do. 

The  Chairman.  And  penny  postage? 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.  Surely.  We  want  to  serve  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  let  the  corporations  take  care  of  themselves. 

WiixiAM  Green  appeared  before  the  Commission. 

The  CHAiR3fAN.  What  is  your  name  and  whom  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Green.  William  Green.  I  live  in  New  York.  I  am  repre- 
senting the  United  Typothetae  of  America. 

In  reply  to  the  question  about  the  express  rates,  the  Government 
is  paying  the  railroads,  as  nearly  as  mathematics  can  make  it,  $8.01 
for  the  same  service  for  which  the  express  companies  pay  $2,435. 

Mr.  Glasoow.  What  I  want  to  know  from  (Jeneral  Madden  is, 
why  it  is  that  the  Department  has  not  undertaken  to  establish  and 
promulgate  a  construction  of  the  law  to  cover  the  cases  that  he  has 
present^? 
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Mr.  Madden.  When  I  was  on  mv  feet  I  said  much  had  been  done, 
but  that  much  remained  to  be  done.  We  are  working  steadily  along 
the  reform  lines,  making  some  progress  every  day.  The  question  i^. 
shall  we  go  on  with  this  reform  work  or  shall  we  have  new  and 
modern  laws  to  govern  this  class  of  matter.  The  work  of  the  De- 
partment in  conducting  the  reform  is  necessarily  slow.  The  reasons 
have  been  given ;  but  the  work  could  be  expedited  by  proper  increase 
of  force.  With  our  present  small  force  we  can  not  go  into  the  pub- 
lication offices,  as  required  in  administrating  the  existing  laws.  If 
we  could  make  sufficient  investigations,  we  would  find,  I  believe,  that 
we  are  carrying  free  of  postage  in  the  counties  perhaps  two,  per- 
haps three  copies,  to  alleged  actual  subscribers  to  every  one  copy 
which  sliould  be  carried  free  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
law\  The  law  limits  the  free  privilege  to  '*  actual "  subscriWi-s. 
AVhat  is  an  actual  subscriber?  Many  of  you  get  your  county  pa|iei*s 
whether  or  not  vou  have  paid  your  subscriptions.  For  how  long  a 
period  can  credit  be  given?  That  is  a  question.  We  can  not  exe- 
cute the  law  in  this  particular  without  making  an  investigation  in 
each  individual  case,  and  the  worst  of  it  all  is  that  a  list  of  sub- 
scribers legitimate  to-day  may  be  illegitimate  to-morrow,  so  that, 
strictly  speaking,  in  an  effective  administration  of  this  law  we  would 
have  to  be  investigating  the  list  of  every  publication  day  by  day- 
Such  work  ought  not  to  be  for  the  Department  to  do.  It  is  a  pub- 
lisher's private  affairs. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  What  I  want  to  know^  is  this :  Is  there  any  penalty 
on  sending  those  publications  to  people  who  are  not  actually  sub- 
scribers ? 

Mr.  Madden.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Then  the  trouble  you  have  is  in  not  having  a  pen- 
alty on  people  who  violate  the  law? 

Mr.  Madden.  That  is  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  There  is  no  difficultv  in  enforcing  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  penalty  is,  to  deprive  them  of  the  use  of  the 
mails. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Why  do  you  not  enforce  the  penalty? 

Representative  Ovkrstreet.  Mr.  Madden,  how  many  different  pub- 
lications are  now^  enjoying  the  second-class  privilege,  approximately? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  could  not  say  positively,  but  I  understand  the  num- 
ber is  somewhere  between  40,000  and  45,000. 

Mr.  Glasgow\  If  I  understood  you  correctly  a  while  ago,  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  Department  in  going  into  the  publishing  houses  of  all 
these  independent  concerns,  and  ascertaining  definitely  the  status,  is 
one  of  the  embarrassments  you  have  labored  under? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Then  I  understood  you  to  say  you  want  it  so  that 
the  postmaster  could  apply  his  tape  line,  and  tell  whether  a  publica- 
tion is  proper  to  go  through  the  mail? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  say  that  would  be  an  ideal  situation;  it  should  not 
be  a  question  whether  it  is  educational.  A  little  while  ago,  if  I  un- 
derstood you  correctly,  you  said  advertising  was  educational;  yet  this 
law  prohibits  a  publication  that  is  primarily  designed  for  adver- 
tising. What  is  primarily  designed?  Somebody  must  decide  that 
question  in  every  mdividual  case. 
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Mr.  Glasgow.  That  is  the  point  I  want  to  know  about,  and  it  is  a 
point  I  am  entitled  to  know,  or  I  would  not  ask  it.  What  I  want  to 
know  is,  why  the  Department  has  not  undertaken  to  enforce  the  law, 
just  as  you  say  it  has  been  violated,  because  they  have  succeeded  every 
time. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  stated  in  the  beginning  that  for  many  years  there 
was  no  attempt  at  all  to  enforce  the  law,  because  it  involved  such 
personal  hazard,  and  I  stated  later  that 

Mr.  Glasgow.  What  do  you  mean  by  personal  hazard?  I  do  not 
understand  that. 

Mr.  Madden.  You  will  have  to  construe  that  as  you  like. 

Mr,  G1-V8GOW.  I  am  trying  to  get  a  little  information.  That  is  all 
I  want. 

Mr.  Madden.  A  strict  and  honest  construction  and  enforcement  of 
the  prohibitory  clause  of  the  statute,  that  no  publication  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  second  class  if  it  be  primarily  designed  for  advertising 
purposes,  or  for  free  circulation,  or  for  circulation  at  nominal  rates, 
taking  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the  Government,  would  put  out  70 
per  cent  of  all  our  newspapers,  big  and  little,  everywhere,  and  T  say 
I  would  not  like  to  be  m  the  shoes  of  any  man  who  undertook  to 
enforce  that  law  to  the  letter  of  its  intent  and  purpose. 

Mr.  Gr^soow.  WTiat  I  want  to  know  is,  why  it  is  you  have  not 
undertaken,  in  these  cases  of  fraudulent  evasion  of  the  law  of  which 
you  have  spoken,  to  enforce  the  law  as  it  exists? 

The  Chairman.  On  that  point,  Mr.  Madden,  is  it  not  true  that 
you  liave,  in  many  hundreds,  or  perhaps  several  thousands  of  cases, 
enforced  the  law? 

Mr.  Madden-  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaikman.  In  the  last  six  years? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  sir. 

Representative  Overstreet.  You  are  obliged  to  do  it  in  individual 
cases? 

Mr.  Madden.  We  are  obliged  to  take  each  individual  case  by  itself. 
We  took  three  months  and  a  half  in  one  large  case,  previously  ex- 
plained. How  many  could  we  handle  in  a  year  at  that  rate?  If  we 
are  going  to  enforce  the  law  at  all  we  must  enforce  it  uniformly,  and 
each  provision  is  as  important  in  itself  as  any  other.  All  must  be 
comnlied  with. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  criticising  him  for  not 
doing  it,  but  what  I  want  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  is  whether  it  is 
I)ossible  for  the  Department,  by  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  to  work 
out  a  practical  construction  of  it  which  would  eliminate  a  good  deal 
of  this  difficulty.  What  I  want  to  know  from  the  Third  Assistant 
Postmaster-General  is  whether,  by  a  uniform  enforcement  of  the  law, 
a  construction  would  be  worked  out  which  would  eliminate  a  great 
deal  of  the  difficulty  he  has  presented  here.  That  is  my  purpose,  and 
it  is  entirely  for  information. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Mr.  Madden,  if  you  were  confronted 
^ith  the  necessity  of  making  a  construction  upon  whether  a  paper 
was  published  primarily  for  advertising  purposes,  would  you  not  be 
obliged  to  take  into  account  the  proportion  of  the  advertising  to  the 
rest  of  the  periodical  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  It  seenas  to  me  that  such  would  have  to  be  done. 
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Eepresentative  0\^R8treet.  And  if  you  found  that  proportion 
showed  a  greater  percentage  of  purely  advertising  matter  than  of 
other  matter,  would  it  have,  not  necessarily  decisive  weight,  but 
much  weight  toward  excluding  it  from  the  mail  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  It  would;  much  weight. 

Eepresentative  Overstreet.  Then  have  vou  not  found  it  difficult 
to  ejiforce  this  law,  lest  a  too  strict  enforcement  would  so  over- 
whelmingly disturb  existing  conditions  that  it  would  l>e  much  better 
to  have  a  statute  making  plain  the  administration,  rather  than  limit- 
ing it  to  individual  cases? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  am  very  glad  you  express  it  in  that  way,  Mr.  Over- 
street.  That  is  what  I  have  been  trying  to  say,  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  sav  it  as  well  as  vou  have. 

Mr.  (Jla8(K)W.  Take  the  case  where  you  said  there  was  77i  per  cent 
of  advertising  and  22h  per  cent  of  reading  matter.  Why  did  you  not 
declare  that  not  to  be  within  the  second -class  privilege  and  let  the 
courts  say  whether  you  were  right  or  not  i 

Mr.  Madden.  Becaust^  in  order  to  do  it,  if  we  are  going  to  be  fair, 
we  would  have  to  go  on  the  same  rule  all  along  the  line,  and  it  would 
put  out  of  the  second  class  (U)  or  70  per  cent,  and  a  good  many  of 
them  are  regarded  as  the  best  in  their  lines;  and  it  would  not  Ix*  fair 
or  within  reason  to  attempt  to  enforce  such  a  rule  without  notice. 

Mr.  (iLAS(i()w.  There  are  not  00  or  70  per  cent  of  the  publications 
with  77i  per  cent  of  advertising? 

Mr.  Madden.  No;  but  we  have  to  have  a  dividing  line,  and  if  you 
divide  on  50  per  cent  anvthing  over  50  per  cent  must  go  out. 

Mr.  (iLAscjow.  There  is  one  with  77i  per  cent  about  which  you  have 
no  doubt.  Why  did  you  not  decide  that  and  then  bring  the  si\*ile 
down  as  far  as  the  courts  would  permit  it  to  come  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  How  would  it  look  if  we  took  one  with  72  j)er  cent 
of  advertising  and  rule  it  out  and  leave  another  with  05  per  cent  in? 

Mr.  Glas(jow.  That  would  be  your  construction  of  it,  and  I  would 
be  prepared  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  Madden.  And  by  the  time  we  got  to  the  second  one  he  would 
have  had  two  or  three  years'  use  of  the  mail  wiiile  the  other  man  was 
promptly  crushed. 

Representative  Overstreet.  AA'^ould  there  be  any  greater  justifica- 
tion in  excluding  the  72  per  cent  than  in  excluding  the  50  per  centf 

Mr.  Madden.  Xot  a  bit. 

Mr.  Collins.  Are  not  your  decisions  retroactive  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  Madden.  No. 

Mr.  Collins.  I  would  like  to  illustrate  by  my  experience.  Some 
years  ago  I  bouglit  the  Home  Magazine,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
I  wrote  down  to  General  Madden  and  asked  him  to  please  investigate 
to  the  limit  before  it  came  into  my  possession,  because  I  wantecl  to 
move  it  between  issues.  I  received  no  reply.  I  published  two  issues 
under  the  temporary  permit  issued  by  the  Minneapolis  postmaster 
and  was  on  the  verge  of  publishing  the  third  issue  when  the  post- 
master received  orders  from  Washington  to  require  me  to  make  a 
deposit  at  third-class  rates  and  to  continue  making  those  deposits 
at  third-class  rates  indefinitely  until  the  Post-Omce  Department 
could  have  time  to  pass  on  it. 

I  inquired  how^  much  that  would  be,  and  was  told  I  would  be 
required   to   immediately   deposit   something  like  $8,000   and   then 
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>()mething  like  $2,000  or  $3,000  per  issue  for  an  indefinite  period. 
I  telegraphed  to  our  Congi-essman,  who  happened  to  be  on  the  other 
side  of  the  political  fence  from  nie,  and  in  two  or  three  hours  he 
wmd  me  that  he  needed  my  opposition  in  the  next  campaign  and 
had  fixed  the  matter.  I  was  never  investigated.  I  have  been  like 
the  driver  who  did  not  try  to  go  near  the  edge  of  the  hill,  and  so 
I  have  never  had  any  trouble;  but  I  speak  of  this  to  illustrate  the 
possibility  of  the  post-office  officials  going  affer  the  rascals,  even 
though  they  have  committed  their  offense  months  before.  Is  not 
that  a  practical  fact,  Mr.  Madden  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CoLiJNS.  Then  why  did  they  hold  me  up  for  twenty-four 
hours  and  scare  me  out  of  a  year's  growth? 

Mr.  Madden.  Mr.  Collins  gives  a  good  illustration  of  about  what 
the  publishers  expect  of  the  Department.  He  wanted  to  buy  out 
a  publication,  but  he  wanted  us  to  find  out  all  about  it  first,  so  he 
couh]  have  a  safe  venture.  We  have  not  a  force  at  hand  to  ad- 
minister this  law  as  it  should  be  administered.  As  I  said,  if  you 
will  give  me  five  or  six  hundred  more  men,  and  turn  me  loose,  untie 
iny  hands,  I  will  reduce  the  deficit;  but  I  think  it  is  lx»tter  to  have 
a  new  .statute  on  this  subject. 

Kepi-esentative  Overstreet.  Mr.  Madden,  to  what  extent  is  there 
an  increase  in.  these  publications  entitled  to  the  second-class  privi- 
leire?     How  rapidly  do  they  apply? 

Mr.  Maddex.  Offhand,  I  should  say  we  had  20  applications  a  day. 

Representative  Overstreet.  For  new  publications? 

Mr.  Madden.  For  new  publications;  yes.  Here  is  one  for  illustra- 
tion. It  applies  for  entry  with  500,  GOO,  or  perhaps  1,000  copies 
printed,  and  claims  500  subscribers,  which  will  let  it  in  under  the 
nile  that  50  per  cent  may  be  circulated  as  samples.  Well,  it  gets 
intry,  and  then  it  branches  out.  The  publisher  goes  after  subscribers 
;'f  all  kinds.  Somebody  pays  for  500,  somebody  for  10,000,  some- 
Hxly  for  50,000,  and  the  publisher  goes  down  in  his  pocket  and  pays 
for  100,000  himself.  Now  he  has  a  big  circulation  and  gets  high 
prices  for  advertising  space.  What  is  it  ?  From  his  standpoint 
It  is  devoted  to  literary  and  educational  purposes,  but  it  is  nothing 
I'Ut  a  combination  circular,  with  not  one  in  ten  of  the  alleged  sub- 
M-rilx'rs  actually  a  reader. 

Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Madden,  what  is  the  percentage  of  second-class 
matter?  Has  it  increased  very  materially,  according  to  your  figures, 
in  the  last  ten  years? 

Mr.  Madden.  It  is  shown  in  my  annual  reports.  Do  you  want  me 
to  road  it  ? 

Mr.  Green.  It  has  not,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  Postmaster- 
Oeneral,  increased  in  proportion  with  the  rest.  It  stands  in  about 
tlie  >^anie  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  mail  as  it  has  stood  for  fourteen 
vears. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  explained  that  as  fast  as  we  kill  one  abuse  another 
M)s  up  perhaps  in  another  place.  It  just  about  balances.  The  fig- 
un»s  as  to  the  actual  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  second-class  matter 
i^  given  in  the  report  of  the  Postmaster-General,  and  anybody  can 
f-oiLsult  it. 

Mr.  Green.  The  percentage  of  increase  is  not  stated  there? 

Mr.  Madden.  No. 
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.  Mr.  Greex.  A\Tien  you  say  the  second  class  has  increased  so  much 
you  should  say,  if  I  may  suggest  it,  that  the  rest  of  the  mail  has  in- 
creased at  the  same  rate.  The  ratio  of  second  class  to  the  rest  of  tho 
mail  has  not  varied  a  half  of  1  per  cent  in  ten  years.  I  think  your 
own  reports  will  Justify  me  in  that  statement. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  think  I  stated  that  in  1901  the  report  of  the  Post- 
master-General showed  that  second-class  matter  was  about  GO  per 
cent,  and  the  report  I  have  read  here  to-day  was  67  per  cent. 

Mr.  Greex.  The  percentage  remains  the  same.  Mr.  Madden,  might 
I  ask  you  if  you  consider  that  the  second  class  has  any  effect  upon 
revenue  received  from  the  first  class? 

Mr.  Maddex.  I  would  answer  that  question  with  this  statement.  I 
realize  that  advertising  bringe  returns  of  first-class  matter,  but  it 
does  not  make  any  difference  at  what  rate  the  advertising  is  carried 
out  in  the  mails.  There  would  be  just  as  much  return  from  first- 
class  matter,  no  matter  what  rate  is  charged  on  the  advertising.  It 
is  not  necessarily  advertisements  carried  at  a  cent  a  pound  that  pro- 
duce first-class  revenue.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether 
they  go  at  1  cent  or  10  cents  a  pound.  The  argument  is  made  that  if 
it  were  not  for  second-class  matter  there  would  hardly  be  any  first- 
class  matter  at  all.  I  say  that  the  business  houses  of  the  countrv 
which  advertise  now,  if  they  can  not  advertise  at  a  cent  a  pound,  will 
pay  whatever  the  rate  may  be  and  advertise  and  do  business  just  the 
same  and  will  get  just  as  much  first-class  matter. 

Mr.  Greex.  I  think  you  are  right,  provided  the  rate  is  not  pro- 
hibitive. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Permit  me  to  ask  you  one  other  question.  You  sug- 
gested an  increase  to  4  cents  a  pound.     Why  do  you  fix  that  sum? 

Mr.  Krackowizer.  You  are  losing  3  cents  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Maddex.  I  think  mv  statement  is  that  the  third-class  matter 
was  only  about  14  per  cent  of  the  bulk  of  the  mail,*  and  a  reduction 
on  14  i>er  cent  of  the  mail  and  an  increase  on  67  per  cent  would  be 
pretty  nearly  in  favor  of  the  Government  on  the  rate  question.  I  can 
not  tell  you  just  why  I  fixed  4  cents,  but  I  believe  that  these  questions 
that  we  have  to  consider  and  determine,  such  as  I  have  described, 
ought  not  to  enter  into  the  questions  of  classification  and  rates  at  all ; 
that  it  should  be  a  question  that  a  postmaster  can  decide  offliand, 
whether  it  is  a  letter  or  whether  it  is  a  piece  of  printed  matter  or  a 
piece  of  merchandise. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  I  understand  that  perfectly  well,  and  I  am  trying 
to  get  information.  I  understand  you  think  there  should  be  no  diffi- 
culties of  classification.  What  I  want  to  understand  is  why  you  fix 
4  cents  as  the  rate  instead  of  2  or  1  or  3  or  G  or  7  or  10?  What  is  the 
reason  that  induces  you  to  put  it  at  4? 

Mr.  Maddex.  Because  I  believe  that  would  fairly  compensate  the 
Government  for.  the  handling  of  the  matter  and  asking  no  questions 
as  to  whether  it  is  primarily  designed  for  advertising  or  whether  it 
has  subscribers  or  whether  it  is  educational  or  whatever  it  is,  save 
that  it  is  printed  matter. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Is  that  a  guess? 

Mr.  Maddex.  Yes;  a  gooa  deal  of  a  guess. 

Mr.  CoLLixs.  It  would  still  be  a  simsidy  on  the  printed  matter, 
would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Kra(  kowizer.  Three  cents'  worth. 
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Mr.  Maddex.  It  would  be  a  subsidy  on  all  printed  matter,  though, 
if  it  costs  more  than  that  to  handle  it. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Is  that  based  on  any  calculations  or  any  figures  you 
have?  I  want  to  get  some  definite  information  that  will  enable  us 
to  know  where  we  stand. 

Mr.  Madden.  That  is  based  on  calculations,  yes ;  but  the  basis  for 
the  calculation  I  can  not  give  you  now,  because  it  was  made  some 
time  ago,  and  I  do  not  have  it  in  mind. 

Mr.  Green.  Was  it  not  your  basis  at  that  time  that  increasing  the 
rate  to  4  cents  would  cover  the  deficit  at  the  time  you  made  that  esti- 
mate, which  was  about  a  year  ago,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Madden.  No,  sir;  it  was  a  long  time  ago. 

Mr.  Green.  I  think  the  statement  was  that  if  the  rate  had  been  4 
cents,  it  would  have  quadrupled  the  income  on  second  class  and  it 
would  have  about  covered  the  deficit. 

Mr.  ^Madden.  Perhaps  so. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Is  it  your  idea  that  the  4  cents  will  cover  the  deficit 
or  that  the  4  cents  is  the  cost  of  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  It  is  pretty  nearly  to  the  approximate  cost.  Our 
figures  are  probably  high,  because  we  can  not  get  exactly  at  the  true 
cost.    That  is  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Your  idea  is  that  the  4  cents,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  other  classes  of  mail,  would  be  about  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion and  handling  it? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  do  not  say  it  would  pay  the  cost,  but  it  would  come 
so  much  nearer  that  we  would  not  need  to  ask  these  questions. 

Senator  Carter.  Mr.  Madden,  when  computing  the  cost  of  car- 
riage do  you  include  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  star  routes  i 

Mr.  Madden.  All  costs. 

Senator  Carter.  All  costs  of  transportation*  whether  by  dog  team 
in  Alaska  or  express  train  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  As  I  understand  the  matter,  and  I  want  to  come  to 
that  question,  if  the  other  Departments  of  the  Government  paid  you 
for  the  service  you  rendered  to  them,  the  i)resent  revenues  to  the 
Post-Office  Department  would  pay  the  cost  of  transportation  and 
handling? 

Mr.  Madden.  You  mean  to  say  that  we  would  have  the  balance  of 
accounts  i 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes ;  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Glasgow\  If  the  Departments  of  the  Government  paid  you  for 
what  you  did  for  them,  your  revenues  to  the  Post-Office  Department 
would  pay  the  cost  of  handling  the  mails  as  a  whole  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  say,  if  the  other  Departments  paid  for  the  trans- 
portation of  their  mail  matter  as  the  public  pays,  we  would  have  no 
deficit;  but  I  do  not  think  that  has  anything  to  do  with  the  question 
of  determining  what  is  second-class  matter  or  what  shall  be  charged 
for  handling  it. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Of  course  we  will  argue  the  question  afterwards.  I 
am  trying  now  to  get  the  facts  on  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know.  Then  the  Department 
to-day  is  self-sustaining  as  a  whole  ? 
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Mr.  Maddkx.  I  did  not  say  so. 

Mr.  Glas(u)w.  I  just  took  the  sense  of  the  statement  made  by  the 
chairman. 

The  Chair:vian.  The  Department  would  have  no  deficit  if  the  other 
Departments  were  i)aying  for  their  carriage  of  the  mail. 

Mr.  Gi.AS(;<)w.  Then  if  vou  did  not  irive  awav  service  it  is  now  self- 
sustaining^ 

Mr.  Madden.  But  we  give  to  another  branch  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Glascjow.  I  understand  that.  It  does  not  make  anv  difference 
whom  you  would  give  it  to.  If  you  would  tak-e  up  one  branch  and 
say  the  second-class  nuitter  does  not  pay,  that  there  is  a  loss  on  that, 
then  there  nnist  l)e  somewhere  a  tremendous  profit  to  take  care  of  that 
loss.    Where  is  that  profit  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  On  first-class  matter,  third-class  matter,  fourth-clas? 
matter. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Then,  so  far  as  the  question  of  deficit  is  concerned 
in  this  case,  at  present,  if  you  take  the  whole  post-office  system,  and 
look  at  it  as  a  whole,  without  giving  any  of  your  service  to  any  other 
Department  free,  it  is  a  self-sustaining  institution  as  it  stands? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  believe  so. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  the  first 
time  that  some  question  or  answer  has  appeared  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  the  deficit  has  something  to  do  with  this  mvestigation,  or 
this  investigation  something  to  do  with  the  deficit.  I  think  it  is  well 
enough,  in  view  of  that,  to  state  at  least  my  understanding  of  the 
province  of  this  Commission.  I  do  not  understand  that  the  question 
of  the  deficit  has  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  inquiry  of  thi^ 
Commission,  nor  whether  there  is  anv  deficit  or  not.  That  is  a 
matter  of  bookkeeping. 

Mr,  Glas(;c)w.  I  was  using  the  first  clause  I  see  here  in  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Commission: 

Whether  the  revenue  from  the  second  class  of  mall  matter  should  not  k* 
made  commensurate  with  the  actual  cost  of  the  service  rendered  in  handling  it 
and  whether  its  classification  should  not  accordingly  be  grounded  ui)on  practi- 
cal rather  than  ideal  distinction? 

Representative  Overstreet.  I  do  not  think  the  Commission  ha> 
anything  to  do  with  the  question  whether  there  is  a  deficit  or  whether 
there  is  not  a  deficit,  nor  with  what  the  relation  of  the  loss  of  revenue 
may  be  to  the  deficit.  AVe  are  dealing  with  one  phase  of  the  po>tal 
service,  the  second-chiss  matter,  and  its  relative  proportion  lx)th  of 
receipts  and  expenditures,  to  the  other  branches  of  the  service.  So 
that  as  an  independent  matter,  even  if  we  did  not  pay  anything  for 
transportation  and  if  we  collected  full  postage  from  the  other.  Depart- 
ments of  the  Government,  there  would  still  be  room  for  inquivv 
relative  to  the  second-class  matter  of  mail.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing of  the  Commission's  work. 

Senator  Carter.  In  further  illustration  of  that,  Mr.  Madden,  it 
would  be  vour  contention,  as  I  understand,  that  if  the  Government 

f)aid  nothing  at  all  for  the  transportation  of  mail  w^e  would  still 
ose  1  cent  i)er  pound  on  second-class  matter,  on  the  mere  handling 
of  it? 

Mr.  Madden.  Senator,  I  did  not  get  your  question  correctly. 
Senator  Carter.  As  I  understand  your  contention,  it  is  that  if 
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the  Government  paid  nothing  at  all  for  transporting  mail,  inasmuch 
as  it  costs  2  cents  a  poimd  to  handle  the  second-class  mail  matter,  the 
Government  would  lose  1  cent  a  pound  on  the  mere  handling,  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  question  of  transportation? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  sir;  according  to  the  figures  given. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  of  my  inquiry  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  first  clause  here,  which  I  have  just  read.  I  will  read  it 
again: 

The  Commission  deems  it  advisable  to  direct  its  inquiries  esi>ecialiy  aiong 
the  following  lines : 

1.  Whether  the  revenue  from  the  second  class  of  mail  matter  should  not  be 
made  cximmensurate  with  the  actual  cost  of  the  service  rendered  in  handling  it, 
and  whether  its  classification  sliould  not  accordingly  be  grounded  uix)n  practical 
rather  than  ideal  distinction? 

The  Chairman.  That  eliminates  the  question  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  I  understand  that,  but  I  wanted  to  see  if  the  ques- 
tion of  deficit  could  not  \ye  entirely  eliminated  from  this  investigation 
as  far  as  cutting  any  particular  figure  in  it  is  concerned. 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Madden  one  other  question.  You  say  if 
you  take  the  second-class  matter  and  entirely  eliminate  the  trans- 
portation, there  is  a  loss  of  a  c^nt  a  pound  on  the  handling. 

ilr.  Madden.  I  read  from  the  report  of  the  Postmaster-Cieneral 

Mr.  Gi-u\SGow.  That  is  what  I  understood  vour  answer  "to  be.  Mv 
question  is  this :  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  cost  of  handling  second- 
class  matter  is  anvthing  like  the  cost  of  handling  first-class  matter? 

Mr.  Madden,  t  do  not  think  it  i^  as  much  as  handling  first-class 
matter. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Is  not  an  enormous  amount  of  money,  running  up 
into  the  millions,  paid  for  handling  first-class  mail  in  which  the 
second-class  mail  does  not  participate  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  do  not  get  you  question  clearly. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Are  not  millions  of  dollars  paid  every  year  by  the 
Department  for  handling  first-class  mail  for  the  service  of  men  who 
do  not  handle  second-class  at  all? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  can  not  answer  that  question  exactly.  There  is  no 
segregation  of  the  classes  for  any  particular  number  of  people  or 
post-offices. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  how  you  can  work  it  out  that 
there  is  a  loss  of  1  cent  a  pound  on  handling  second-class  mail  out- 
sfide  of  the  railroad  charges. 

Mr.  iLvDDEN.  The  Postmaster-General  reported  that  it  cost  at  least 
2  cents  a  pound  to  handle  it,  and  I  took  his  calculation.  I  said  if  we 
receive  1  cent  and  it  costs  2  we  lose  1, 

Mr.  GlcVSGOw.  Yes;  but  you  know  it  is  more  expensive  to  handle 
first  class  than  second  class. 

Representative  Overstreet.  The  administration  of  transportation 
does  not  come  under  your  bureau,  I  believe,  Mr.  Madden? 

Mr.  Madden.  No,  sir. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Those  q^uestions  would  perhaps  be  more 
properly  addressed  to  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  who 
IS  more  familiar  with  matters  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Very  well,  sir.  I  was  struck  with  the  answer  to  the 
Senator's  question,  as  that  seems  to  me  an  important  matter. 
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Repjresentative  Overstreet.  What  is  your  understanding  as  to  the 
handling  that  first-class  mail  receives  by  the  Government  that  second- 
class  mail  does  not  receive? 

Mr.  Glasgow.  There  is  an  enormous  volume  of  second-class  mail 
put  in  the  bags  by  the  people  who  send  it  and  that  is  never  taken  out 
of  the  bags  until  it  is  delivered. 

Representative  Overstreet.  The  bags  are  handled  ? 

Mr.  Glasgow.  The  bags  are  handled,  but  if  you  take  the  same 
quantity  of  first-class  mail  you  have  to  handle  every  piece  in  that  bag. 

Representative  Overstreet.  But  67  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  of 
the  mail  is  second  class. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  What  need  would  you  have  for  railway-mail  clerks 
between  here  and  Chicago  if  all  the  mail  went  in  bags  to  Chicago  ? 

Representative  Overstreet.  They  take  them  now  in  storage  cars 
part  of  the  way.  Then  they  transfer  them  from  the  storage  cars  to 
the  full  mail  cars.  Then  they  are  distributed  by  States  and  then 
to  individual  offices. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  I  understand  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  sec- 
ond-class mail  that  goes  out  of  New  York  in  bags  that  is  put  into  the 
train  by  the  publisher  and  never  touched  until  it  gets  to  Chicago  or 
elsewhere,  and  that  it  is  never  handled  en  route  at  all. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Are  not  those  bags  handled  ultimately 
when  they  are  distributed  to  the  individuals  ? 

Mr.  Glasgow.  They  are  taken  out  of  the  car,  but  I  am  talking 
about  the  difference  between  here  and  Chicago. 

Representative  Overstreet.  I  am  talking  about  the  attention  which 
the  Government  gives.  The  Government  finally,  through  its  post- 
office  clerks  and  its  carriers,  both  city  and  country,  handles  each  one 
of  those  individual  pieces  of  second-class  matter  by  its  delivery  to 
the  person  who  is  entitled  to  it. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  There  is  only  one  delivery,  as  I  understand  the  sit- 
uation.   That  is. my  information. 

Mr.  Madden.  You  mean  there  is  onlv  one  deliverv  of  the  sack  ? 

Mr.  Glasgow.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Do  you  know  the  proportion  that  the 
second-class  mail  which  is  routed  ty  the  publishers  bears  to  the  total 
second-class  mail  ? 

Mr.  Glasgow.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Representative  Overstreet.  It  is  a  very  small  percentage,  so  that 
the  rest  of  it  is  handled  just  like  other  mail. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  The  information  I  have — I  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  correct  or  not,  and  if  it  is  not  I  wish  to  be  corrected — ^is  that 
there  are  millions  of  dollars  paid  every  year  by  the  Government  for 
handling  first-class  mail  which  is  handled  in  a  way  in  which  second- 
class  mail  is  not  handled. 

Mr.  Noble.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  supplement  what  Mr.  Glasgow 
has  been  saying? 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Noble.  Little  Folks'  Magazine. 

The  Postmaster-General's  report  shows  that  of  all  the  second-class 
matter  which  was  handled  in  the  year  1905,  90  per  cent  of  it  was 
never  touched  by  the  Government  employees  until  it  got  to  the  post- 
office  of  distribution. 
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Representative  Ovehstreet.  That  is  the  point  I  was  asking  Mr. 
Glasgow  about. 

Mr.  Noble.  To  distinguish  it  from  the  cost  of  handling  first-class 
mail  you  will  allow  me  to  emphasize  that  fact.  First-class  mail  is 
first  of  all  deposited  in  the  local  box  in  a  city  or  in  a  post-office.  It 
is  stamped  there.  It  is  then  taken  to  the  general  post-office,  stamped 
again,  and  of  course  handled  again.  It  is  then  put  upon  the  railway 
car,  where  it  is  handled  again  and  stamped.  At  the  point  of  delivery 
it  is  handled  again  and  stamped.  At  the  branch  post-office  it  is 
handled  again  and  stamped.  Now,  compare  that  with  the  cost  of 
handling  second-class  mail.     We  are  speaking  now  purely  of  the 

?uestion  of  handling.  Second-class  mail  is  never  touched  by  the 
lovemment  until  it  gets  to  the  place  at  which  it  is  going  to  be 
distributed. 

Representative  Overstrket.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  each  in- 
dividual letter  of  the  first  class  is  handled  that  number  of  times  ? 

Mr.  Noble.  Giving  general  statements,  yes.  Of  course,  particu- 
larly I  will  distinguish  immediately. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Do  you  not  know  they  are  packaged 
by  omces,  in  very  manj  instances  by  States,  and  are  handled  in  pack- 
agK?s,  quite  a  number  m  a  package? 

Mr.  Noble.  Yes;  that  is  what  they  do  in  the  railway  post-office 
cars.    They  are  constantly  reassorting  those  packages. 

Representative  0\'er8treet.  Do  you  not  know  that  in  many  in- 
stances whole  bags  of  first-class  mail  addressed  to  individual  offices 
are  handled  as  bags? 

Mr.  NoBL£.  Yes. 

Representative  Overstreet.  So  that  there  is  not  the  same  differen- 
tiation of  handling  first-class  mail  as  you  have  stated  ? 

Mr.  Noble.  I  beg  your  pardon.  The  number  of  times  I  have 
stated  they  are  all  handled.  It  may  be  there  is  enough  mail  col- 
lected in  each  handling  to  make  a  bag,  but  that  mail  is  handled  the 
mimber  of  times  I  have  stated,  whereas  that  is  not  true  of  second- 
class  matter.  I  might  illustrate  that  very  well  by  taking,  for  ex- 
ample. Harpers  Magazine,  which  weighs,  we  will  say,  a  pound :  157 
ix)stal  cards  weigh  a  pound.  I  can  not  give  any  better  illustration 
to  show  the  difference  of  cost  to  the  Government  than  that.  The  157 
postal  cards  have  to  be  delivered  to  157  different  addresses,  vrith  all 
those  several  handlings  I  have  mentioned,  whereas  the  magazine  is 
not  touched  until  it  gets  to  the  point  of  distribution,  and  then  is  only 
handled  once. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Suppose  Harper's  Magazine  is  en- 
tered at  the  New  York  office  for  distribution  in  Texas.  Did  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  it  is  not  handled  until  it  gets  to  Texas? 

Mr.  Xoble.  It  is  loaded  in  carload  lots  until  it  gets  to  some  point 
bevond  the  Mississippi  River. 

i^epresentative  Overstreet.  It  is  put  into  what  they  call  storage 
cars. 

Mr.  Noble.  No;  in  ordinary  mail  cars. 

Representative  Overstreet.  They  do  not  go  on  the  full  R.  P.  O. 
cars, 

Mr.  Noble.  As  you  doubtless  know,  the  Post-Office  Department 
has  routes  and  they  give  those  out  to  the  publishers.    These  maga- 
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zines  are  all  assorted  by  the  publishers  and  put  in  particular  railway 
cars  to  go  on  a  particular  route. 

Representative  Overstreet.  That  is  true  enough,  but  do  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  the  very  car  in  which  those  copies  of  Har[>ers 
are  placed  goes  right  through? 

Mr.  Noble.  No  ;  it  goes  to  a  point  where  it  may  be  handled. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Then  it  is  handled  before  it  gets  to  the 
point  of  destination.  Let  me  ask  another  thing.  Before  it  gets  to 
the  State  in  which  it  is  to  be  distributed,  is  not  that  bag  of  Harper's 
Magazines  put  into  a  full  railway  post-office  car  for  distribution 
over  the  wheels  ? 

Mr.  Noble.  To  answer  your  question  specifically,  let  me  go  back 
a  moment. 

Representative  Overstreet.  That  could  be  answered  yes  or  no. 

Mr.  Noble.  Yes ;   I  will  answer  you. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Then,  after  it  has  been  routed  by 
States  in  the  railway  post-office  car,  it  goes  to  another  set  of  clerks 
who  handle  it  by  the  individual  pieces,  does  it  not?  That  is,  l>efore 
it  gets  into  the  State  where  it  is  to  be  delivered,  and  then  after  it  is 
delivered  at  that  office,  it  is  handled  by  the  individual  clerks  for 
distribution,  and  after  it  has  been  handled  by  the  individual  clerks 
it  is  handled  by  the  individual  carriers. 

Mr.  Noble.  Your  line  of  questions,  sir,  would  seem  to  destroy  a 
part  of  my  argument,  if  applied  to  any  considerable  part  of  tho 
second-class  matter.  The  trouble  with  your  statement  is  that  i*^ 
applies  to  an  infinitestimal  part  of  it.  The  vast  bulk  of  second-cla^s 
matter  is  distributed  in  the  great  cities,  like  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  San 
Francisco,  and  Denver,  where  it  goes  in  carload  lots.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  exact  method  whereby  I  can  get  at  the  percentage,  but  it  is 
a  very  minute  percentage  or  the  total  amount  carried.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  work  out  the  number  of  carloads,  and  I  could  give  you 
that,  that  are  distributed  from  the  great  centers,  from  one  center  to 
another. 

Representative  Overstreet.  AMiat  objection  would  there  be  to  the 
Government  supervising  the  carriage  of  publications  destined  for  the 
centers,  say,  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  by  the  slower  method  of 
transportation,  say,  by  freight,  on  whidi  it  would  pay  a  very  much 
lower  rate  than  by  railway-mail  transportation? 

Mr.  Noble.  In  general,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  that. 

Representative  Overstreet.  It  would  still  be  handled  in  practi- 
cally the  same  way? 

Mr.  Noble.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Glassie,  will  you  state  to  the  Commission 
what  is  the  programme  you  have  made  up  for  to-morrow? 

The  Secretary.  The  original  programme  for  to-morrow  would  be- 
gin with  the  statement  by  Hon.  W.  S.  Shallenberger,  Second  Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General,  giving  the  statistics  as  to  weight  of  various 
classes  of  second-class  matter  for  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
1906,  obtained  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  6,  1906.  I 
understand  from  General  Shallenberger,  however,  that  those  figures 
have  not  been  tabulated,  and  he  will  not  be  able  to  present  them  at 
this  time,  but  will  do  so  somewhat  later  in  the  week. 

The  next  thing  on  the  programme  will  be  the  statement  of  Mr. 
John  M.  Hubbard,  the  assistant  postmaster  at  Chicago,  on  sugges- 
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tions  as  to  the  amendment  of  the  conditions  of  admission  to  the  sec- 
ond class  and  as  to  the  routing  and  handling  of  second-class  matter. 

The  next  matter  on  the  programme  is  the  statement  to  be  made  by 
the  committee  of  the  National  Editorial  Association. 

The  next  matter  is  a  statement  to  be  made  by  Mr.  T.  T.  Williams, 
manager  of  the  Hearst  association  of  papei-s. 

The  last  matter  will  l)e  a  statement  by  the  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Newsdealers'  Association,  of  which  Mr.  Palmer,  of  New  York,  is 
manager. 

Tliat  is  the  programme  for  to-morrow,  Mr.  Chairman,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  arrange  it. 

Senator  Carter.  AYill  the  assistant  postmaster  of  Chicago  be  avail- 
able to-morrow  morning? 

The  Secretary.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  hearing  will  be  resumed  to-morrow  morning 
at  10  o'clock. 

The  Conunission,  at  6.05  o'clock  p.  m.,  adjourned  until  Tuesday, 
October  2,  1906,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


New  York,  Tuesday^  Octoher  2^  1906. 

The  Commission  met  at  10  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Penrose  (chairman)  and  Carter,  and  Ke])resen- 
iatives  Overstreet  and  Moon;  also  Henry  H.  Glassie,  esq.,  secretary. 

The  Acting  Chairman  (Senator  Carter).  An  address  will  be  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  John  M.  Hubbard,  assistant  postmaster  at  Chicago,  on 
the  subject  of  second-class  matter. 

Mr.  Theodore  Schroeder.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  wondering  if  I 
may  interrupt  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  statement  of  about  three 
^'ntences,  as  a  preliminary  to  asking  a  question  concerning  the  scope 
of  the  proposed  inquiry.  I  am  the  attorney  for  the  Free  Speech 
lieague,  which  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  laws  as  they  now  affect  sec- 
ond-class matter,  as  interpreted  by  the  courts  and  as  administered,  in 
ivlation  to  obscene  literature,  are  a  very  gross  outrage  on  the  people, 
because  they  preclude  a  general  dissemination  of  scientific  literature 
on  the  subject  of  sex.  As  I  understand  it,  this  inquiry  relates  to  all 
that  pertains  to  second-class  literature.  Of  course,  this  covers  other 
classes,  and  I  desire  to  inquire  whether  argument  will  be  heard  on 
that  question. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  The  scope  of  the  inquiry  is  defined  1)V  the 
act  of  Congress,  and  appears  in  the  printed  announcement  of  the 
Commission. 

Mr,  Schroeder.  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  read  it. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  The  law  under  which  the  Commission  is 
acting  reads  as  follows : 

That  there  shall  be  appointed  a  joint  cx)nunisaion  of  Congress,  consisting  of 
three  Senators,  to  be  apijointed  by  the  President  of  tlie  Senate,  and  three  Mem- 
J)en«  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives.  to  be  apiH>lnted  by  tlio  Speaker  of  the 
House,  whose  dut3'  it  shall  be  to  investigate,  consider,  and  report,  by  bill  or 
otherwise,  to  Congress  its  findings  and  recommendations  regarding  the  second 
class  of  mail  matter.  The  said  joint  commission  shall  have  ix)wer  to  employ 
clerks  ami  stenographers,  administer  oaths,  send  for  i>ersons  and  papers,  and 
do  all  things  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  its  o!)jeots. 
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After  a  very  careful  consideration  of  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the 
inquiry  as  indicated  by  the  law,  the  Commission  announced  to  pub- 
lishers and  the  public  the  scope  of  the  proposed  inquiry  under  three 
distinct  headings,  which  appear  on  the  fourth  page  oi  the  pamphlet. 

1.  Wlietlier  the  revenue  from  the  second  chiss  of  mail  matter  should  not  lie 
made  commensurate  with  the  actual  cost  of  the  service  rendered  in  handling  it 
and  whether  its  classification  should  not  accordingly  be  grounded  upon  practical 
rather  than  ideal  dintinctions? 

2.  In  case  second-class  matter  is  not  put  upon  a  cost-paying  basis,  what 
limitations  should  l>e  placed  ui)on  the  matter  which  may  properly  be  embraced 
in  that  class? 

3.  By  what  amendments  of  existing  law  may  the  changes  which  appear  to  be 
advisable  be  most  effectually  brought  about? 

From  this  it  will  be  perceived,  I  think,  that  the  inquiry  is  directed 
more  largely  to  the  question  of  revenue  than  to  any  general  amend- 
ments of  the  law  relating  to  the  second-class  matter,  or  the  admission 
of  matter  to  the  mail  as  second  class. 

Mr.  ScnROEDER.  May  I  not  submit  an  inquiry  of  your  committee 
for  consideration  as  to  whether  or  not  the  law  is  broad  enough  in 
its  scope  to  take  legitimately  into  account  an  inquiry  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  present  restrictions  upon  secOnd-class  mail  matter,  by 
reason  of  obscenity  of  the  contents,  shall  be  inq[uired  into?  I  am 
very  anxious  to  get  a  Iiearing  upon  that  question,  if  your  honors  will 
be  good  enough  to  listen  to  argument,  at  any  time  that  may  be  con- 
venient. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  It  is  obvious,  I  think,  that  a  departure 
in  that  line  would  greatly  extend  the  scope  of  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  ScHROEDER.  It  would  no  doubt  somewhat  expand  it. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  The  Chair  is  not  at  this  moment  prepared 
to  announce  the  views  of  the  Commission  on  the  subject;  but  if  the 
extent  to  which  the  departure  is  desired  will  be  indicated  in  writing, 
he  will  be  glad  to  submit  it  to  the  Commission  at  its  next  executive 
session  for  consideration. 

Mr.  ScHROEDER.  Thank  you. 

STATEMENT   OF   JOHN   M.    HUBBABD,    ESQ.,    ASSISTANT    POST- 

MASTEB,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  written  statement  here 
which  I  have  asked  vour  secretarv  to  read. 

The  Secretary.  Mr.  Hubbard,  having  some  difficulty  with  his  eyes, 
has  asked  me  to  read  this  paper  for  him,  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Commission  I  will  do  so. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Prior  to  the  reading  I  desire,  on  behalf  of  the  post- 
master of  Chicago  and  my  associates  in  the  post-office,  to  thank  the 
Commission  for  its  courteous  summons  for  a  representative  of  that 
office  to  come  here  and  present  the  views  of  the  office  upon  this  iiif)st 
important  question.  Naturally  enough,  and  I  hope  properly  enough, 
our  argument  or  statement  in  this  case  is  along  the  practical  lines. 

As  stated  by  the  secretary,  the  condition  of  mv  eyes  at  the  pres- 
ent time  forbids  my  reading  the  argument,  and  f  leave  it  to  him  to 
do;  and  I  ask  that  he  be  not  interrupted  during  the  reading  of  the 
argument.  At  his  conclusion  I  shall  be  most  willing  to  answer,  if 
1  can,  any  questions  that  may  be  put  to  me  concerning  the  statements 
therein  made  or  any  other  questions  that  are  relevant  to  the  matter. 
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The  Vice-Chairman  (Repi'esentative  Overstreet).  Before  the 
secretary  begins  reading  your  written  statement,  may  I  ask  you  what 
is  your  present  official  position  ? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  I  am  the  assistant  postmaster  at  Chicago.. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  My  appointment  dates  from  May  1,  1889. 

The  Yice-Chairman.  You  have  served  continuously? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Continuouslv  in  that  position  since. 

The  Vicb-Chairman.  Had  you  any  experience  in  postal  affairs 
prior  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  I  had.  I  was  appointed  as  clerk  in  the  Chicago 
post-office  in  1871.  I  went  into  the  mailing  division  of  that  office 
and  there  learned  schemes  of  distribution.  F'rom  there  I  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  registry  division.  Afterwards,  in  a  year  or  so,  I  was 
apfjointed  to  be  the  correspondence  clerk  of  the  office  and  later  I  was 
(ran^ferred  and  appointed  superintendent  of  delivery,  remaining  in 
the  service  from  1871  until  1881,  returning  to  the  service  May  1, 
JSS9,  and  in  continuous  service  since  that  time. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Glassie,  you  may  read  Mr.  Hub- 
bard's statement. 

The  Secretary.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Commission, 
I  re^t  very  much  that  Mr.  Hubbard  can  not  read  this  himself,  to 
bring  out  the  points  more  distinctly,  but  I  shall  do  my  best.  The 
paper  is  divided  into  sections,  and  is  as  follows  (reading) : 

SECTION    I. — THE    SELF-SUSTAIN  I  NO    RATE    OF    POSTAGE. 

Reduced  to  a  practical  proposition,  the  question  of  second-class 
matter  is  a  question  of  revenue. 

True,  we  have  been  accustomed  for  years  to  the  idea  that,  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  it  is  part  of  the  duty  of  C^ongress  financially  to 
as>i?>t  in  the  dissemination  of  information  of  a  public  character. 
When  the  practice  which  followed  the  application  of  this  principle 
was  first  begun,  the  main  int>ent  of  Congress,  as  I  understand  it,  was 
to  aid  in  the  dissemination  of  intelligence — that  is,  news,  in  the  re- 
stricted meaning  of  the  work  formerly  current — by  carrying  news- 
papers in  the  mails  at  a  reduced  rate  of  postage.  But  the  practice 
has  since  been  extended  so  as  to  include  periodicals  and  publications 
i>>iied  by  educational  and  fraternal  associations.  We  are  realizing 
to-day,  however,  that  it  has  gone  too  far,  and  that  it  is  seriously 
crippling  the  i-esources  of  the  Post-Office  Department.  We  are 
obliged  to  admit  that  a  practice  which  once  commended  itself  to  the 
^H*st  minds  of  the  country  needs  modification  when  its  operation  is 
>hown  injuriously  to  affect  the  community  by  decreasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  post-office,  the  great  business  Department  of  the  Government. 

Therefore  your  commission  is  very  properly  met  to  consider  means 
'or  reheving  the  Department  and  the  country  from  the  financial 
'>unlens  which  the  present  situation  entails. 

No  one  acquainted  with  the  facts  but  must  concede  that  such  a 
situation  now  exists  in  the  Post-Office  Department  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  ever  before;  and  I  am  pretty  well  convinced  that  unless 
onie  thoroughgoing  le^slation  is  enacted  by  Congress  it  will  soon 
pow  worse,  l)ecause  it  is  apparent  that  the  Post-Office  Department 
•':h  exhausted  its  power  furtner  to  diminish  the  abuses  inseparable 
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from  existing  conditions  by  means  of  the  regulative  authority  ver^te^i 
in  the  Postmaster-General.  And  perhaps  I  have  a  right  to  observe 
here  that  I  consider — and  nn^  opinion  is  shared  by  those  conversiint 
>vith  the  facts — that  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Departnjent 
in  the  hist  five  years,  through  a  sane  and  sensible  interpretation  of 
existing  statutes,  has  been  of  extraordinary  l)enefit  to  the  service  and 
to  the  country  at  hirge. 

Still  even  the  reforms  successfully  introduced  by  the  Department, 
useful  and  Ix^neficial  as  they  have  been,  are  quite  powerle.ss  to  stay 
the  annual  deficit  in  the  postal  revenues,  for  the  saving  eifected  by 
these  reforms,  as  well  as  the  large  profits  from  the  postage  on  first- 
class  matter,  have  been  absorbed  by  the  losses  which  followed  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  circulation  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  ad- 
mitted to  the  nuiils  at  the  pound  rate  of  postage. 

With  the  present  low  price  of  paper,  compared  with  what  it  for- 
merly was,  and  the  small  cost  of  composition,  made  possible  by  the 
invention  of  type-setting  machines,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to 
check  the  growth  in  numoer  and  in  circulaticm  of  publications  legally 
entitled  to  the  second-class  rates  of  postage.  In  ten  years  I  pn*dict 
the  circulation  of  n(»wspaj)ers  and  periodicals  will  be  50  per  cent 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  it  is  to-day.  ^\q  ai-e  at 
the  beginning  of  a  j)eriod  in  whic^h  the  use  of  printed  matter  for  all 
sorts  of  purposes  will  be  on  a  scale  undreamed  of  even  a  decade  ago: 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  burden  and  the  cost  of  distributing  the 
bulk  of  this  output  will  have  to  l)e  borne  by  the  revenue  of  the  Po^t- 
Office  Department  and  the  money  which  Congress  may  appropriate 
to  meet  the  annual  deficiency. 

I  am  not  sanguine  of  producing  a  lasting  improvement  in  the  situ- 
ation by  anythinfi:  short  of  a  radical  change  in  the  intent  and  purposi* 
of  the  classification  law.  Still  I  deem  it  possible  to  modify  existing 
conditions  so  as  to  provide  an  increased  revenue  from  second-class 
matter,  or,  at  least,  to  effect  an  economy  in  the  cost  of  handling  such 
matter,  which  would  practically  amount  to  the  same  thing. 

This  subject  I  shall  deal  with  more  fully  later  on.  and  for  the  pres- 
ent confine  myself  to  the  inquiry  marked  "  No.  1  ''  in  the  Commis- 
sion's announcement. 

To  ascertain  the  exact  cost  of  handling  and  transporting  second- 
class  matter  ought  not  to  be  a  difficult  problem,  and  then  to  fix  the 
postage  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  expense  of  the  transactions  would  be  a 
simple  and. complete  solution  of  the  (juesticm;  but,  on  the  other  han<l, 
it  would  involve  a  complete  change  in  the  view  held  by  Congre^^ 
from  the  earliest  period  of  our  history,  and  it  would  bring  about  a 
legal  revoluticm  in  the  busin(»ss  methods  of  the  publishers  of  our 
newspapers  and  periodicals.  In  this  event,  one  of  two  things  won  hi 
have  to  be  done  by  the  publishers,  they  would  either  have  to  increase 
their  advertising  rates  or  else  increase  the  cost  of  their  papers  to  tlie 
public.  This  phase  of  the  matter  is  an  important  one,  for  as  Con- 
gress is  responsible  for  the  original  grant  to  the  publishers  of  the 
second-class  privilege,  it  is  in  honor  bound  to  weigh  well  the  result^ 
which  might  follow  its  abrogation. 

Were  the  practical  considerations  as  to  transportation  and  de- 
livery alone  to  be  considered,  then  there  is  no  sound  reason  why 
second-class  matter  should  be  carried  at  a  loss  any  more  than  there 
would  be  a  soimd  reason  for  carrying  other  classes  of  matter  largely 
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at  the  expense  of  the  public.  That  is  not  a  new  view  of  the  situation, 
I  gather  from  a  paragraph  in  the  report  of  Postmaster-General 
Miles,  who  said,  as  long  ago  as  1840: 

Tho  low  rates  of  p«staj:e  on  newspapers  and  other  printed  matter  orijrinated 
:n  nmsideration  of  public  policy  and  were  desijrncd  to  promote  the  general 
iIis»sHniination  of  intelligonce  among  the  people.  Bnt  the  reawnis  for  this  ijolicy, 
if  udniitteii  ever  to  have  been  just,  have  in  great  measure  ceased  to  exist. 
Wli»'n  tlu»  mail  establishment  was  first  organized  printing  was  confined  to 
the  large  cities,  and  there  were  few  other  channels  for  conveying  nowsi)a]>er8 
Imt  the  mail.  Now  there  are  printing  establishments  in  almost  every  village, 
and  railroads,  steamboats,  and  other  lines  of  comnuniication  afford  cheap  and 
rojivenieut  channels  lor  conveying  newspapers  and  other  publications,  the 
jrrfMter  portion  of  which  are  distributed  among  tho  people  without  the  agency 
of  the  mail. 

If  this  language  could  be  used  sixty  years  ago,  it  could  be  used 
with  gi'eater  force  now,  for  there  appears  to  be  no  valid  reason  Avhy 
the  Department  should  be  called  upon  to  give  up  a  portion  of  its 
revenue  to  disseminate  intelligence  among  the  public  through  news- 
papers and  periodicals.  There  may  have  Ir^cu  a  time  wdien,  owing 
to  conditions,  bona  fide  newspapers  and  periodicals  depended  to  some 
extent  on  the  postage  privilege  granted  by  Congress;  but  it  is  prettj^ 
well  conceded  in  these  days  that  newspapers  and  publications  which 
really  disseminate  intelligence  among  the  public  are  self -supporting, 
nre  even  .sources  of  considerable  profit  to  their  owners,  and  in  case 
the  rate  of  postage  on  second-class  matter  was  increased  to  a  self- 
>u>taining  basis  they  could  readily  adjust  their  business  to  the  new 
foiidition.s  without  being  too  seriously  embarrassed  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  assi*;tance  at  present  authorized  by  law. 

Under  modern  conditions  of  publication,  newspapers  or  period- 
icals— no  matter  what  the  motive  is  for  their  establishment — have  to 
yield  a  profit  or  else  their  existence  is  soon  cut  short.  But  it  is  a 
fact  l)eyond  contradiction  that  a  large  portion  of  a  certain  sort  of 
publications  entered  at  the  post-office  derive  their  profits,  if  not  the 
co-t  of  their  maintenance,  from  the  deliberate  evasion  of  the  pro- 
vi^ious  of  the  second-class  law,  and  the  conse(iuent  improper  use  of 
the  mails  for  the  circulation  of  their  publication  at  a  cost  much  below 
the  real  cost  of  handling  and  transportation. 

Should  Congress  decide  to  increase  the  rate  of  postage  on  second - 
'  la»  matter  to  a  self-sustaining  rate,  it  would  wipe  out  the  annual 
pa^tal  deficit,  it  would  create  a  surphis  available  lor  improving  and 
extending  the  service,  it  would  be  in  a  position  to  raise  the  pay  of 
employees  who  are  now  working  for  less  than  what  they  are  honestly 
entitled  to,  and  it  would  do  away  once  and  for  all  with  the  abuses 
with  which  the  entry  of  many  publications  at  the  second-class  rate 
are  incontestably  comiected. 

The  other  advantages  to  the  Post-Office  Department  from  the 
f^slablishment  of  a  self-sustaining  fate  of  postage  on  second-class 
matter  scarcely  need  enumeration  here.  There  would  be  no  longer 
any  occasion  for  maintaining  a  special  bureau  of  classification  in  the 
Department  or  at  our  large  post-offices.  The  much  decried  censor- 
ship of  the  press  would  te  a  thing  of  the  past,  except  in  so  far  as 
violations  of^the  criminal  law  were  concerned,  and  publishers  would 
be  absolutely  free  to  print  what  advertisements  they  pleased  and  to 
mail  what  copies  of  tlheir  publications  they  pleased  without  fear  of 
objection  from  the  post-office.    There  would  then  be  no  question  of 
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the  legitimacy  of  lists  of  subscribers  and  there  would  be  no  rulings 
on  tedinical  points  to  harass  the  publishers.  The  press  would  be 
freer  than  ever  before,  and  the  Department  would  be  relieved  of  a 
subject  which  has  troubled  it  since  it  was  first  established. 

To  conclude  this  portion  of  the  subject,  I  would  say  unqualifiedly 
that  from  the  practical  business  point  of  view,  from  the  view  the 
publishers  themselves  take  in  dealing  with  their  advertisers  and 
subscribers,  there  is  no  reason  or  excuse  for  carrying  second-class 
matter  at  a  loss,  and  that  the  only  permanent  cure  for  existing  bad 
conditions  is  a  prompt  change  in  the  law  which  will  r^uire  the 
mailers  of  this  class  of  matter  to  pay  a  rate  of  postage  equivalent  to 
the  cost  of  its  handling  and  transportation. 

ft 

SEGTIOX    II. — TRANSPORTATION   OF   BULK    MAIL  BY   RAILROADS. 

Before  suggesting  modifications  or  changes  based  on  existing  laws, 
I  would  like  to  present  a  plan  which  appears  to  me  to  possess  the  ad- 
vantages of  simplicity  and  economy,  and  which  might  pave  the  way 
for  the  solution  of  the  question  your  Commission  is  investigating. 

When  Congress  passed  the  first  pound-rate  law,  in  1874,  it  was 
probably  as  much  influenced  by  a  desire  to  abolish  the  complicated 
system  of  newspaper  postage  then  in  force,  as  it  was  by  the  belief  it 
had  ill  the  principle  of  disseminating  intelligence  among  the  public 
at  a  relatively  small  cost.  It  could  not  look  into  the  future  and  see 
the  immense  burden  the  simplification  of  the  rates  on  second-class 
postage  was  to  add  to  the  financial  system  of  the  post-office.  The 
circulation  of  all  classes  of  publications  was  still  comparatively  small 
(it  was  even  small  in  1885  when  the  1-cent  rate  was  estabfished). 
The  system  of  mailing  papers  and  periodicals  in  bulk  to  news  agents 
was  yet  in  its  infancy.  Under  the  new  system  the  subscribers  were 
relieved  of  the  trouble  connected  with  the  payment  of  postage  on 

{publications  directed  to  them.  The  changes  brourfit  about  bv  the 
aw  of  1874  improved  this  branch  of  the  service.  Everyone  felt  as- 
sured that  the  problem  had  been  solved  and  successive  Postmasters- 
General  congratulated  the  country  on  the  increase  of  revenue  from 
second-class  matter. 

Members  of  Congress  felt  that  the  pound-rate  plan  was  a  good  one, 
and  they  kept  on  making  reductions  until  the  last,  and  the  one  that 
did  the  mischief  we  are  trying  to  repair,  which  was  made  in  1885. 
The  result  of  passing  a  law  embodying  the  economic  mistake  of  doing 
something  for  nothing,  of  carrying  mails  at  a  rate  far  below  the  real 
cost  of  transportation,  was  soon  apparent.  There  was  a  rush  of  in- 
dividuals into  the  favored  business,  and  thousands  of  periodicals  were 
established  which  under  natural  unforced  conditions  would  not  have 
been  established  at  all.  The  system  of  bounties  led  to  the  overpro- 
duction of  second-class  matter  until  at  present  we  have  more  sorts  of 
newspapers,  and  more  sorts  of  magazines,  in  proportion  to  our  popu- 
lation, than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together. 

At  fii'st  a  large  part  of  the  circulation  of  newspapers  ^nd  period- 
icals was  directly  to  subscribers.  But,  as  time  went  on,  the  condi- 
tions were  changed,  and  the  bulk  of  the  mailings  became  the  mailings 
from  publishers  to  news  agents,  and  from  news  agents  to  other  new? 
agents.  In  the  large  centers  publishers  soon  adopted  the  practice  of 
routing  their  own  mail,  and  of  delivering  it  to  the  postal  official^ 
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stationed  at  the  railway  depots.  From  the  depots  it  is  conveyed  in 
the  cars  of  the  Railway  Man  Service  to  its  destination,  incidentlj^  re- 
ceiving additional  distribution  on  its  way.  At  its  destination  it  is 
delivered  to  the  news  agents  who  arrange  for  its  delivery  through 
their  own  local  carriers. 

The  extent  and  ramifications  of  this  phase  of  newspaper  and  pe- 
riodical transportation  is  not  generally  appreciated  as  yet.  It  is 
stated  on  excellent  authority  that  50  per  cent  of  the  issues  of  second- 
class  publications  is  sent  as  railroad  or  express  mail. 

The  Secretary.  That  means  not  mail  at  all,  but  matter  carried  by 
railroads  or  express  companies. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Is  that  the  explanation  ? 

The  Secretart.  Yes.  You  will  learn  bj^  that  what  follows.  That 
is  a  phrase  used  in  the  postal  service,  ''  railway  or  express  mail," 
because  it  is  matt<»r  carried  bv  express  which  would  otherwise  be  car- 
ried  by  mail. 

The  Vice-Chairman .  It  is  a  matter  not  under  the  control  of  the 
(Tovernment,  but  under  the  control  of  the  railway  or  express  com- 
panies. 

The  Secretary.  That  is  a  phrase  which  may  be  misleading. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Do  I  understand  that  50  per  cent  of  second-class 
publications  is  carried  outside  of  the  control  of  the  Department? 

The  Secretary.  As  I  understand  the  purport  of  this  paper,  that  is 
it.  It  is  based  largely  on  the  experience  of  a  metropolitan  office,  like 
Chicago. 

The  rates  vary  from  17  cents  to  50  cents  a  hundred  pounds  to 
points  within  a  radius  of  150  miles  from  the  office  of  publication. 
For  $1  a  hundred  the  express  companies  carry  newspapers  to  the  most 
distant  points,  but  of  course  they  do  not  give  as  good  service  as  the 
j)ost -office,  and  this  rate  is  little  used  as  yet. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  therefore,  the  main  service  performed 
by  the  post-office  might  be  equally  well  performed  by  the  express  and 
railroad  companies. 

In  view  of  these  conditions  I  would  recommend  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Commission  an  amendment  to  the  law  limiting  the  pound 
rate  of  postage  to  single  copies  of  regularly  entered  publications  ad- 
dressed and  mailed  for  delivery  to  bona  fide  subscribers,  exchanges, 
and  advertisers  by  publishers  or  their  authorized  news  agents. 

It  needs  no  elaboration  to  see  what  the  effect  would  be  of  such  a 
sweeping  change  in  our  system.  It  would  oblige  publishers  and  news 
agents  to  make  arrangements  with  the  railroad  and  express  compa- 
nies for  the  transportation  of  bulk  packages  of  their  publications. 
It  would  relieve  the  Post-Office  Department  of  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  the  distribution  and  transportation  of  a  mass  of  matter 
which  at  present  is  handled  at  an  absolute  loss. 

That  it  would  result  in  an  extraordinary  increase  to  publishers  of 
the  rates  for  carrying  their  publications  I  do  not  believe,  for  I  am 
tolerably  certain  that  they  could  obtain  from  the  railroad  and  ex- 
press companies  rates  very  much  less  than  what  the  Department  now 
pays  to  these  companies.  It  would  of  course  prove  a  great  advantage 
tage  to  the  Post-Office  Department.  In  railroad  charges  alone  there 
would  be  a  large  decrease  in  expenses  from  the  decreased  tonnage 
carried  by  the  roads:  the  railway  mail  service  would  be  freed  from 
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the  vast  mass  of  publications  which  crowd  its  cars  and  impede  its 
letter  pcrvico;  the  car  space  required  would  be  reduced  enormously, 
and  the  large  post-officps  would  not  require  iicres  of  floor  space  and 
miles  of  racks  to  distribute  publications  mailed  at  the  second-class 
rate  of  postage.  As  this  suggestion  is  in  line  with  the  present  trend 
of  newspaper  transportation  it  might  be  possible  to  carry  it  into 
effect  with  very  little  disturbance  of  existing  conditions. 

SE(TU)N    IIL — INCREASKD  KATES  OF  POSTAGE. 

If,  however,  it  is  not  considered  prudent  at  this  stage  to  urge  a 
self-sustaining  rate  of  postage,  or  a  rate  commensurate  with  the  cost 
of  handling  and  transporting  second-class  matter;  or,  if  it  is  felt  to 
be  inexpedient  to  attempt  to  shift  the  burden  of  handling  and  trans- 
porting newspapers  and  magazines  in  bulk  from  the  Department  to 
the  publisher,  as  sug^:c»stec]  in  the  previous  sectit)Ji,  then  recourse 
must  be  had  to  an  increase  in  the  present  rates  of  second-class  post- 
age, and  such  changes  in  the  treatment  of  this  mail  in  the  post-office 
as  will  cheapen  its  cost  to  the  Government. 

A.  ITnder  this  liead,  therefore,  1  recouunend  a  flat  increase  in  the 
rate  of  postage  on  secoiul-chiss  nuitter  mailed  in  bidk  by  publisher^ 
to  news  agents,  and  by  news  agents  to  other  news  agents,  from  1 
cent  to  2  cents  a  pound,  and  from  1  to  ^l  cents  a  poimd  on  all  copies 
of  separately  addressed  publications  mailed  by  publishers  or  new.- 
agents  to  actual  subscribers,  advertisers,  or  exchanges. 

B.  I  would  also  recommend  the  abolition  of  the  sample-copy  privi- 
lege, but  would  remove  the  restrictions  which  prevent  a  publisher 
from  printing  more  than  a  sr>ecified  nmnber  of  copies  of  his  publica- 
tion, and  1  would  allow  him  to  print  as  many  copies  as  he  pleases,  all 
copies,  however,  other  than  those  enmnerated  in  paragraph  A,  should 
pay  postage  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  for  e^ch  2  ounces  or  traction  thereof. 

C.  I  would  also  recommend  the  abolition  of  the  transient  rate  on 
second-class  matter — 1  cent  for  each  4  ounces  or  fraction  thereof — 
and  would  fix  the  rate  on  ncAvspapers  and  periodicals  mailed  by  the 
public  at  the  ordinary  third-class  rate  of  postage. 

D.  I  would  also  recommend  the  enactment  of  a  law  making  it 
obligatory  on  publishers  and  news  agents  to  route  all  second-class 
matter  according  to  schemes  furnished  by  the  Department  and  to 
deliver  it  to  such  places  in  the  city  of  publication  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  proper  postal  officials. 

E.  I  would  also  oblige  each  publisher  to  file  a  statement  with 
every  mailing  showing  the  number  of  copies  mailed,  specifically  stat- 
ing in  this  statement  to  whom  the  copies  were  going,  whether  to  sub- 
scribers, advertisers,  or  exchanges. 

F.  To  render  it  difficult,  if  not  dangerous,  for  publishers  or  news 
agents  to  mail  sample  copies  under  the  guise  of  copies  to  subscribers, 
I  would  also  recommend  an  amendment  to  the  act  on  which  section 
1693,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  is  based,  which  would  empower 
the  courts  to  imprison  as  well  as  fine  persons  guilty  of  violating  the 
laws  relating  to  second-class  matter;  I  would  make  the  law  so  strin- 
gent as  to  give  the  Post-Office  Department  no  option  to  prosecute 
those  who  are  guilty  of  submitting  false  evidence  or  who  persistently 
mailed  copies  of  their  publications  at  the  pound  rate  to  persons  who 
are  not  legitimate  subscribers,  etc. 
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The  recommendation  contained  in  paragraph  A  would  materially 
feimplifj'  our  present  complicated  rates  of  postage  on  second-class 
matter.  At  present  we  have  six  separate  and  distinct  rates.  It  is 
proposed  in  paragraph  A  to  reduce  these  six  to  two — the  rate  to  news 
I'ofents  and  publishers  and  the  rate  to  subscribers,  etc.,  the  latter  in- 
cluding delivery  service  wherever  it  exists. 

We  now  have  free  county  matter,  which  has  been  interpreted  to 
mean  free  delivery  on  rural  routes;  then  there  is  the  1  cent  a  pound 
rate,  which  included  free  delivery  service  at  post-ortices  outside  of 
the  post-office  of  origin;  the  1  cent  a  pound  rate  on  weeklies,  which 
includes  free  delivery  service  within  the  post-office  of  origin;  the 
1  cent  a  copy  rate  on  newspapers  other  than  weeklies  for  delivery 
by  letter  carriers  within  the  office  of  origin;  the  1  and  2  cent  rate 
for  periodicals,  according  to  weighs  mailed  for  delivery  within  the 
office  of  origin,  and  finally  the  transient  rate  of  1  (vnt  for  each  4 
ounces  or  fraction  thereof  on  matter  nunlod  by  the  j)ublic. 

The  simplification  of  this  complicated  system  would  be  a  decided 
advantage  to  the  postal  s(Tvice  and  would  remove  a  source  of  endless 
annoyance  to  the  business  public. 

Advancing  the  rates  as  suggested  in  paragraph  A  would  more  than 
double  the  receipts  of  the  Department  from  the  second-class  matter. 
For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  190(5,  the  weight  of  second-class 
matter  mailed  at  the  Chicago  post-office  was  70,891,4(*»2  pounds.  Of 
this.  34,891  pounds  was  free  county  matter,  3,388,739  pounds  sample 
co{)ies,  30,217,841  pounds  single  copies,  mainly  intended  for  sub- 
s<Til3ers,  and  37,249,991  pounds  bulk  matter  for  agents  and  dealers. 
The  two  latter  items  are  approximations,  no  actual  statistics  being 
kept  on  these  points. 

On  the  basis  of  the  proposed  rates,  eliminating  sample  copies  en- 
tirely, the  revenue  from  second-class  matter  in  Chicago  would  be  equal 
to  two  and  one-half  times  the  revenue  received  last  year,  which  was 
$708,914.62.  Eliminating  sample  copies  would  decrease  the  cost  of 
handling  the  mail,  and  would  correspondingly  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  post-office  in  other  directions.  It  would  also  reduce  the  annual 
appropriation  for  clerk  hire;  or  if  it  did  not  accomplish  this  result 
directlv,  owing  to  sample  copies  being  mailed  at  the  third-class  rate, 
it  would  largely  add  to  the  revenues  of  the  Department. 

If  it  is  worth  5  cents  to  handle  and  transport  1  pound  of  second- 
class  matter,  then  the  cost  of  618,604,754  pounds,  mailed  during  the 
past  fiscal  year,  was  $30,933,237.70,  but  for  which  the  Department 
received  in  postage  only  $6,186,647.54  at  the  1  cent  a  pound  rate. 
The  rates  proposed  in  paragraph  A  would  have  yielded  approxi- 
matelv  $15,466,618.85,  or  $9,279,971.31  more  than  was  actually  re- 
ceiveJ,  though  it  would  still  have  left  a  loss  of  $15,466,618.85  on  the 
real  cost  of  handling  and  transporting  second-class  matter.  The  in- 
crease of  $9,279,971.31  would,  however,  have  reduced  the  last  annual 
postal  deficit  by  two-thirds,  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  Post- 
Office  Department. 

My  recommendation  in  paragraph  A  to  fix  the  rate  to  publishers 
and  news  agents  at  2  cente  a  pound  is  based  on  the  fact  that  bulk 
matter  is  the  least  expensive  of  all  second-class  matter  to  handle. 
For  the  most  part  it  is  routed  in  the  offices  of  the  publishers,  and  the 
services  mven  to  it  by  the  post-office  consists  only  of  transportation 
and  the  Handling  which  takes  place  in  the  cars  of  the  railway-mail 
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service.  A  calculation  recently  made  shows  that  we  received  in 
March,  1900,  a  daily  average  of  161,070  pounds  of  tagged  or  fully 
routed  sc»cond-class  bulk  mail,  and  that  the  cost  of  handling  this 

auantity  in  the  Chicago  j)ost-office  was  the  small  sum  of  $04.61  a 
ay,  approximately  4  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  Of  course  the  cost 
includes  labor  only,  v.o  calculation  having  been  made  as  to  the  eosi  of 
nmchinery,  furniture,  supplies,  rent,  fuel,  light,  etc. 

My  second  recommendation  in  paragraph  A,  that  second-class 
matter  to  subscribei*s  should  pay  3  cents  a  pound,  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  this  class  of  matter  is  more  ex|)ensive  to  handle  than  the  former. 
Calculations  made  here  show  that  the  daily  average  of  second-cla>s 
mail  for  subscril)ers.  etc. — mainly  uns(»parated,  nnrouted  matter — was 
55,263  pounds,  and  the  average  cost  per  day  to  handle  it  was  $227.08, 
approximately  41  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  The  initial  expenditure 
was  half  the  amount  received  for  postage,  and  when  the  cost  of  mail- 
messenger  service,  railway-mail  servic*e,  transj)ortation,  handling, 
and  caiTier  delivery  is  added  it  is  apparent  at  a  glance  that  this  olas> 
of  matter  costs  very  nnich  more  to  Inindle  than  that  which  goes  in 
bulk.  The  latter  mail  incurs  no  expense  whatever  for  the  carrier 
delivery,  and  scarcely  anything  for  messenger  service. 

The  expense  attached  to  the  carrier  delivery  to  subscribei*s'  papers 
warrants  the  collection  of  a  higher  rate  of  postage.  They  are  given 
service  of  as  complete  character  as  letter  mail,  which  pays  32  times 
as  much  postage.  AA'hen  undeliverable,  the  publisher  is  notified  by  a 
special  publishers'  notice,  and  he  is  also  furnishe<l  with  all  the 
changes  in  the  addresses  of  his  subscribers.  In  the  C^^hicago  post- 
office  the  average  co-t  a  year  of  labor  for  writing  and  sending  out 
publishers'  notices  is  $6,100.  Last  year  almost  half  a  million  siicii 
notices  were  sent.  A  prominent  publisher  told  me  recrently  that  he 
was  amazed  at  the  amount  of  minute  careful  labor  the  post-offict» 
expends  on  notices  to  publishers.  Xo  doubt  when  the  postage  at  the 
pound  rate  was  fixed  by  Congress  the  labor  involved  in  this  phase  of 
the  work  or  the  cost  of  the  material  usi>d  was  never  given  thought, 
much  less  calculated. 

AVhen,  however,  we  come  to  consider  the  expense  of  the  clerical 
force  engaged  in  handling  second-class  matter  m  the  Chicago  j)ost- 
office  we  see  the  need  of  charging  a  higher  rate  of  postage  for  second- 
class  nuitter  delivered  by  carriers. 

A  careful  computation  shows  that  the  time  of  149  clerks  and  325» 
carriers  is  consumed  in  handling  the  second-class  matter  at  the 
Chicago  post-office  and  its  stations.  The  time  thus  used  is  equivalent 
to  the  service  of  -478  men,  who  receive  salaries  in  the  course  of  the 
year  amounting  to  $449,744.  Now,  if  to  this  were  added  the  cost  of 
handling  the  same  mail  in  the  office  of  origin,  the  cost  of  messenger 
service  at  both  ends  of  the  line,  the  cost  of  railway-mail  service,  the 
cost  of  transportation,  the  cost  of  supplies,  furniture,  rent,  fuel,  and 
light,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  one  item  alone  would  exceed  by 
five  times  the  regular  postage  received  when  the  mail  thus  handled 
was  originally  placed  in  the  post-office. 

Another  advantagi*  which  would  follow  the  institution  of  the  3- 
cents-a-pound  rate  for  the  subscribeiV  copies  would  be  that  it  w^ould 
destroy  the  habit  many  publishers  have  of  removing  the  main  office 
of  their  publications  from  the  place  in  which  it  naturally  belongs. 
These  ivmovals  are  for  the  purpose  mainly  of  securing  the  1-cent-a- 
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pound  rate  on  matter  intended  for  delivery  through  the  carrier 
offices  where  their  greatest  circulation  exists. 

The  recommendation,  if  adopted,  would  also  remove  the  inequali- 
ties which  are  found  in  respect  to  the  rates  of  postage  on  the  local 
delivery  of  second-class  matter. 

The  abolition  of  the  sample-copy  privilege,  recommended  iri  para- 
graph B,  would  be  a  long  step  toward  rectifying  one  of  the  worst 
abuses  of  the  second-class  privileges.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
miinber  of  sample  copies  mailed  under  the  guise  of  copies  to  regular 
subscTibers,  but  the  number  is  exceedingly  large.  By  abolishing 
sample  copies  and  rigidly  enforcing  the  law  relating  to  regular  sub- 
scribers and  defining  a  regular  subscriber  as  a  person  who  has  actu- 
ally ordered  and  paid  for  a  magazine  or  newspaper  himself,  and  not 
through  the  agency  of  anyone  else,  an  economy  in  the  handling  and 
transportation  of  secoad-class  mail  would  Be  brought  about.  It 
might  be  possible  too,  under  such  conditions,  to  relax  somewhat  the 
present  rigid  examination  of  publications  made  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  they  are  primarily  intended  for  advertising  purposes.  But  1 
am  not  sure  that  it  would  be  safe  to  modify  the  regulations  on  this 
point  while  newspapers  are  carried  for  less  than  the  actual  cost  of 
luntdling  and  transportation.  So  long  as  the  Government  offers  a 
bounty  on  the  printing  of  second-class  matter  the  temptation  to  se- 
cure it  will  remain  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  only  means  the 
Department  has  of  defending  the  revenues  of  the  Government  lie  in 
the  right  to  examine  lists  of  subscribers  and  to  determine  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  contents  whether  or  not  a  publication  is  originated 
for  the  dissemination  of  intelligence  or  for  the  profits  to  be  derived 
from  advertising. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  lines  should  be  drawn  tighter  in 
both  respects,  and  I  believe  to  give  up  either  of  these  means  of  pro- 
tecting the  revenue  would,  under  existing  conditions,  be  very  much 
as  if  you  had  decided  to  admit  every  and  any  sort  of  publication  to 
the  privilege  of  second-class  matter. 

Paragraph  C  recommends  the  abolition  of  the  transient  r^te  on 
><K,'ond-class  matter.  There  is  no  good  reason  for  this  rate,  for  it  is 
an  anomal}',  and  a  disagreeable  one  at  that.  In  its  practical  opera- 
tion it  delays  the  work  of  the  post-office,  causing  annoyance  to  the 
pubHc  and  the  Department.  F'urthermore,  it  is  a  standing  tempta- 
tion to  publishers  to  violate  the  law  which  requires  those  who  have 
extra  copies  to  mail  to  pay  the  copy  rate,  but  who  employ  the  tran- 
sient rate  to  evade  the  payment  of  legal  postage  at  letter-carrier 
offices. 

In  paragraph  D  an  amendment  to  the  law  is  suggested,  making  it 
obligatory  on  publishers  to  route  their  mail  and  deliver  it  to  speci- 
fied place.s.  Two  advantages  would  be  derived  from  the  suggested 
amendment  to  the  law — ^the  cost  of  handling  all  second-class  matter 
at  post-offices  would  be  reduced  from  41  cents  to  4  cents  a  hundred 
pounds,  and  the  space  required  at  post-offices  in  which  to  handle 
second-class  matter  could  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  Secretary.  I  take  it  that  that  means  the  cost  of  handling  at 
the  office  of  origin  ? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  That  is  it. 

There  would  also  be  an  incidental  saving  in  furniture,  supplies, 
and  the  cost  of  mail-messenger  service  at  the  office  of  origin. 
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The  i*cconiinendations  in  paragraphs  E  and  F  are  self-explana- 
tory. That  in  paragraph  E  would  assist  the  post-office  materially 
in  preventing  the  mailing  of  matter  not  eligible  to  the  second-class 
rate  of  postage,  and  in  case  of  violation  of  the  law  the  statement  filed 
with  each  mailing  would  fix  the  responsibility  on  the  mailer. 

That  in  paragraph  F,  if  rigidly  enforced,  would  make  it  clear  to 
those  who  use  the  second-class  mails  that  the  laws  are  meant  to  be 
obeyed,  and  a  few  convictions  under  its  provisions  would  powerfully 
aid  the  Department  in  its  efforts  to  safeguard  the  postal  revenues. 

In  dealing  with  the  general  question  of  increasing  the  rates  of 
postage,  as  suggested  in  the  foregoing  pages,  it  is  important  that  full 
consideration  should  be  given  its  numerous  phases.  Even  though 
we  reject  the  principle  which  admits  newspapers  and  periodicals  to 
the  second-class  rate  of  postage  on  the  score  of  certain  *'  ideal  char- 
acteristics "  they  are  thought  to  possess,  we  gtill  have  to  admit  their 
claims  for  coi^.sid(»ration  in  any  project  which  .•^-eeks  to  abolish  or 
modify  a  privilegv  which  they  have  enjoyed  iu  (Mie  form  or  another 
since  1782.  The  possession  of  the  privilege  of  mailing  second-class 
matter  at  the  rate  of  1  c(Mit  a  pound  undoui)tedly  shapes  the  entire 
business  arrangements  of  publishers,  and  as  this  rate  has  been  in  exist- 
ence  for  twentv-one  vears  thev   naturallv  dread   the   result   of   an 
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increase  in  the  cost  of  mailing  their  publications. 

But  publishers  must  be  aware  that  within  two  years  after  the  rate 
was  changed,  in  1885,  i-.nd  Ixjcause  of  the  interpretations  given  to 
the  statutes,  abuses  had  crept  in  which  seriously  affected  the  revenues 
of  the  I)ei)artment.  They  also  know  that  almost  without  exception 
every  Postmaster-Cieneral  since  then  has  denounced  these  abuses  and 
has  demanded  legislation  to  cure  them,  l)ut  that  through  the  influ- 
ence exerted  by  publishers  no  action  has  ev(»r  been  taken  by  Congi'ess. 
It  is  within  their  knowledge,  too,  that,  in  despair  of  securing  positive 
legal  enactments  curtailing  abuses,  the  Department  at  length  took 
the  matter  in  its  own  hands  and,  through  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  was  enabled  to  remove  such  of  them  as  bore  most  heavily 
on  tha  revenues  of  the  post-office.  Publishers  must  know,  further- 
more, that  in  spite  of  these  latter  changes  and  because  of  the  gicat 
increase  in  the  volume  of  the  publications  mailed  the  deficit  is  still 
a  reality,  and  that  now,  quite  as  much  as  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  the  service,  an  urgent  need  exists  for  a  modifi(*ation  at  least  of 
the  terms  on  which  second-class  nuitter  shall  l>e  admitted  to  the 
mails.  It  seems  only  fair  that  publishei's  should  endeavor  to  con- 
sider the  question  from  a  broad  public  point  of  view  and  make  such 
con(!essions  to  the  logic  of  the  situation  as  will  relieve  the  De])art- 
ment  and  the  community  from  the  embarrassment  of  a  large  annual 
postal  deficit. 

Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  arginnent,  the  right  of  publishei's  to 
exceptional  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  State,  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  the  rate  of  1  cent  a  pound,  established  by  law  in  1885,  is'a  very 
much  lower  rate  than  the  same  rate  is  in  IDOG.  AVhen  that  rate  wa^ 
instituted  there  was  no  such  wide  extension  of  the  free-delivery  sserv- 
ice  as  exists  to-day.  There  was  no  rural  free  delivery  then,  and  the 
Railway  Mail  Service  distribution  was  comparatively  restricted,  and 
not  nearly  as  thorough  and  expensive  as  it  has  since  become.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  1-cent-a-pound  rate  of  1885  was  based  quite 
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largely  on  the  presumption  that  a  majority  of  the  publications  of- 
fered for  mailing  would  receive  what  is  known  as  "  general  delivery 
service."  It  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  in  respect  to  cost  it  is  one 
thin^  to  handle  mail  through  the  general  delivery,  and  another  thing 
to  give  it  the  service  called  for  by  the  establishment  of  a  free-delivery 
system  in  our  citie^s  and  towns  and  on  the  new  rural  routes  of  the 
country. 

Another  feature  of  the  case  merits  careful  consideration.  Since 
IbSo  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  cost  of  everything 
that  enters  into  the  economy  of  the  postal  service.  I  venture  to  say 
that  the  rate  of  1  cent  a  pound  in  1885  meant  as  much  to  the  Depart- 
ment as  a  rate  of  3  cents  a  pound  would  mean  in  1906.  But  some 
publisher  may  say  that  the  increase  in  prices  has  also  affected  the 
publishing  trade. 

Fndrr  ordinary  conditions  such  would  be  the  case,  but  the  numer- 
ous inventions  which  have  been  introdii<*ed  into  the  printing  business 
in  twenty  years,  the  immensely  greater  volume  of  circulation  pub- 
Iisliei*s  have  gained  through  our  rapid  increase  in  population,  has  en- 
abled them  to  produce  their  publications  at  a  figure  much  below  the 
cost  of  production  in  1885.  Every  item  in  the  printing  business, 
<'x<*cjit  labor,  costs  less  now  than  it  did  then,  and  tne  increase  in  the 
cost  of  the  latter  has  l)eeh  offset  hy  the  relatively  cheapened  price  of 
composition,  made  possible  by  the  invention  of  typesetting  machines. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  no  such  revolution  in  the  business 
economy  of  the  Post-OfRce  Department.  Labor,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal item  in  its  expense  account,  costs  immensely  more  than  it  did 
twentv  years  ago,  and  its  transportation  bills  have  likewise  increased 
enonnously,  on  account  of  the  greater  distances  it  is  required  to  trans- 
port the  bulk  of  mail  which  it  nandles.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  postage  of  first-class  matter  yields  a  very  large  profit  over  and 
above  the  cost  of  handling  and  transportation,  the  deficit  would  be  so 
great  as  to  compel  an  immediate  and  radical  change  in  the  rate  of 
postage  on  second-class  matter. 

Now,  this  is  another  phase  of  the  question  to  which  I  will  briefly 
refer. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  local  service  the  necessity  of  increasing 
the  postal  revenues  can  not  be  overestimated,  and  I  presume  that  this 
would  also  be  true  of  the  majority  of  post-offices  in  the  countiy. 
Kverybody  familiar  with  the  postal  work  knows  that  the  backbone  of 
the  serWce  is  the  skilled  distributor,  the  man  whoso  mastery  of  the 
difficult  schemes  enables  the  post-office  to  send  the  mail  forward  rap- 
idly and  correctly  to  the  points  where  delivery  is  to  be  efiected  l)y  the 
letter  carrier  or  the  general-delivery  clerk.  AVithout  the  skill  and 
faithfulness  of  the  distributors  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  postal  serv- 
ice wortliy  of  the  name.  Yet  we  find  the  average  salary  paid  to 
skilled  emplo}'^ees  by  a  beneficent  (lovernment  is  about  $70  a  month,  or 
?carcelv  half" of  what  is  paid  to  a  carpenter  or  a  bricklayer  in  our 
large  cities.  I  venture  to  say,  too,  that  it  takes  as  long  to  train  a  dis- 
tributor as  it  does  to  train  a  carpenter  or  a  bricklayer.  AA^ien  these 
men  have  once  learned  their  business  thev  have  verv  little  further 
Htudy  to  do,  while  on  the  other  hand,  a  distributor  is  compelled  to 
study  constantly  and  to  renew  his  information  almost  daily,  lie  not 
alone  receives  less  pay  than  his  services  are  worth,  but  owing  to  the 
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Government  monopoly  of  the  postal  servioe  he  has  not  the  chance  the 
bricklayer  or  carpenter  lias  to  carry  his  skill  into  other  markets  where 
he  might  demana  fair  wages  for  his  services. 

In  tne  Chicago  office  this  wrong  condition  of  things  constantly  mili- 
tates against  the  best  service,  for  we  are  all  the  time  confronted  with 
a  steaoy  stream  of  resignations  from  the  staff  of  distributors  brought 
about  by  the  low  salaries,  long  hours,  and  the  fact  that  good  men  can 
see  no  prospect  of  improving  their  positions.  We  were  threatened 
not  long  ago,  as  you  saw  by  the  papers,  with  the  formation  of  a  post- 
office  union,  to  work  for  better  conditions  and  better  pay  along  the 
lines  followed  by  free  labor  organizations,  but  this  movement  was  not 
permitted  to  gain  headway,  because  it  was  felt  that  the  relations  of 
Government  employees  to  the  public  are  different  to  the  relations  be- 
tween private  employers  and  their  employees.  Still  the  fact  that 
such  a  movement  was  even  thought  of  ought  to  make  those  in  author- 
ity alive  to  the  causes  which  would  make  postal  employees  contemplate 
such  a  plan  to  better  their  condition.  It  certainly  seems  to  me  that 
the  privilege  of  mailing  second-class  matter  at  a  rate  less  than  it  cost^ 
to  carry  ought  not  to  weigh  in  the  scale  against  the  right  of  employees 
to  receive  fair  wages  and  to  enjoy  fair  hours.  And  whether  you  shut 
your  eyes  to  the  fact  or  not,  the  conditions  remain  the  same,  that  the 
loss  on  second-class  matter  is  largely  made  up  by  the  underpayment 
of  postal  employees. 

In  concluding  this  phase  of  the  matter,  I  observe  th'ht  some  good 
men  argue  very  earnestly  for  the  retention  of  the  second-class  "'sub- 
sidy "  and  talk  fluently  about  the  duty  of  a  free  press  to  disseminate 
intelligence  among  a  population  which  would  remain  ignorant  if  it 
were  not  permitted  to  read  the  Weekly  Beacon  or  the  Sporting  News, 
but  the  pliilanthropy  which  keeps  its  eyes  fastened  on  an  opening  in 
the  National  Treasury,  and  which  has  no  vision  for  the  mjustioes 
which  flow  from  the  second-class  subsidy,  is  not  the  kind  of  philan- 
thropy which  appeals  to  the  disinterested  observer. 

In  the  foregoing  statement  I  have  tried  to  deal  with  the  subject  in 
an  unprejudiced  way;  have  tried  to  view  all  sides  from  the  stand- 
point of  experience  and  the  best  interests  of  the  public  service.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  have  said  the  last  word  on  the  subject,  and  no  doubt 
there  are  important  phases  of  it  which  I  may  have  overlooked.  But 
in  brief  I  have  suggested : 

First,  in  section  I:  That  from  the  business,  practical  point  of 
view  second-class  matter  ought  to  be  self-sustaining. 

Second,  in  section  II:  That  a  long  step  toward  the  solution  of  tlie 
problem  would  be  a  law  obliging  bulk  matter  to  be  conveyed  outside 
of  the  mails. 

Third,  in  paragraph  A,  third  section :  That  in  case  neither  of  the 
foregoing  recommendations  is  approved  a  2-cent-a-pound  rate  on 
bulk  copies  addressed  to  news  agents  and  news  dealers  and  a  3-cent-a- 
pound  rate  on  single  copies  addressed  to  subscribers,  etc.,  be  adopted. 

Fourth,  in  paragraph  B,  third  section :  The  abolition  of  the  sam- 
ple-copy privilege. 

Fifth,  in  paragi*aph  C,  third  section:  The  abolition  of  the  tran- 
sient rate  of  postage. 

Sixth,  in  paragraph  D,  section  3 :  The  compulsory  routing  of  sec- 
ond-class mail  by  publishers. 

Finally,  in  paragraph  F,  section  3 :  The  passage  of  a  stringent  law 
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to  puuLsli  tbase  who  wilfully  Wolate  the  statutes  governing  the  mail- 
ing of  second-class  matter. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Hubbard,  will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  take  a  position  at  the  table  here,  where  you  may  answer  some 
questions? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Yes. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  suggest  that  if  any  representatives  of  or- 
ganizations present  care  to  ask  Mr.  Hubbard  any  questions  relative 
to  his  paper  they  may  do  so  at  this  time. 

Mr.  6rb£n.  1  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Hubbard  a  question. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Mr.  Green,  of  the  Typothetae. 

Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Hubbard  a 
question  relative  to  his  statement  in  his  paper  that  the  deficit  has 
increased.  I  should  like  to  ask  him  if  he  has  any  figures  to  show 
what  the  percentage  of  the  deficit  is — how  much  it  fias  averaged  since 
1885? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  I  have  made  no  comparative  figures.  That  is,  they 
are  not  set  out  in  this  paper.  At  this  point  I  might  say  I  have  said 
in  the  paper  that  very  much  has  been  done  through  a  sane  interpre- 
tation of  the  law  in  the  last  five  3-ears  to  wipe  out  some  abuses.  For 
instance,  if  the  mandamus  proceedings  brought  in  the  suit  against 
the  Postmaster-General,  I  believe  in  1901,  had  been  successful  upon 
the  side  of*  the  publishers,  who  wished  to  make  it  mandatory  upon 
him  to  accept  certain  serials  into  the  mails  as  second-class  matter, 
vour  deficit  to-day  would  be  two  or  three  times  what  it  is  now,  pos- 
hibly. 

Mr.  Green.  1  do  not  ask  what  it  would  be.  I  ask  if  you  know  how 
that  percentage  varies? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Green.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  you  will  find  that  the 
percentage  of  the  deficit  is  a  great  deal  less  now  than  it  was  in  1885. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Yes;  owing  to  what  I  have  just  said. 

Mr.  Green.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  is  owMug  to  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Hi^bbard.  Well,  we  disagree  then. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  suggest  that  you  propound  your  (juestions 
and  let  Mr.  Hubbard  answer  them. 

Mr.  Green.  Thank  you.     T  have  no  other  question. 

Tlie  Vice-Chairman.  Any  other  question? 

Mr.  Glasoow.  Mr.  Hubbard,  I  understand  from  your  paper — and 
1  have  followed  it  as  closely  as  I  could — that  the  difficulties  which 
yon  see  in  the  administration  of  the  Department,  both  in  its  local 
offices  and  elsewhere,  very  largely  gi'ow  out  of  the  fact  that  the 
carriage  of  second-class  mail  is  not  self-sustaining. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Yes,  sii*. 

Mr.  Glasoow.  That  is  the  view,  principally,  that  you  present,  as 
I  understand.  The  reforms  which  you  have  referredf  to  by  the  De- 
partment in  its  rulings  and  the  sustaining  of  those  rulings  by  the 
courts  have  gone  very  far  to  remove  the  difficulties  on  the  lines  upon 
which  those  rulings  were  based  ? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Glasooav.  That  is  true,  is  it  not  ? 

ilr.  Hubbard.  I  should  say  so. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Do  you  think  that  the  efficiency  of  the  Department 
has  reached  the  end  of  its  tether,  in  l)enefiting  the  service  by  care- 
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ful,  consistent,  and  intelligent  rulings  upon  questions  which  may  be 
presented  where  difficulties  are  encountered? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Well,  a  full  answer  to  that  question  should  be  given 
by  one  higher  in  the  authority  of  the  Department  than  myself.  I  am 
a  subordinate,  and  low  enough  down  in  the  scale,  so  that  I  should  be 
careful  to  say  only  that  which  my  superiors  might  think  is  wise. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  That  is  not  the  basis  on  which  we  ought  to  pro- 
ceed.    You  and  I  are  entitled  to  our  opinions  here. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  And  I  want  to  get  your  views  about  it,  not  the 
views  of  the  Department 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Expressed  through  you.     I  want  your  view^. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Just  so. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Wliat  I  want  to  know — and  I  will  be  perfectly 
frank  in  telling  you  why  I  want  to  know  it — is  this:  I  recognize 
what  you  say  as  to  the  beneficent  effect  of  the  rulings  of  the  Depart- 
ment which  have  been  sustained  by  the  courts. 

Mr.  HuBBAiu).  Yes. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is  whether  that  can  not 
be  carried  further,  and  whether  by  a  codification  of  the  rulings 
which  become  laws  a  great  many  of  the  difficulties  now  encountered 
can  not  be  eliminated  in  that  way.  You  understand  'what  1  am 
after  ? 

Mr.  Hi^BBARi).  I  think  I  understand;  but  your  cure  is  not  there. 
The  Department  might  have  done  some  things  better.  It  might  still 
do  some  tiling  better  under  existing  law  and  conditions.  I  am  not 
here  to  criticise  the  Department. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  You  do  not  understand  me  as  doing  so. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  I  am  not  criticising  the  Department,  but  I  am  just 
wondering.    It  is  a  matter  that  I  want  information  upon. 

Mr.  Hi'BBARD.  Certainly,  and  I  am  here  to  give  it  to  von  if  I  can. 
reasonably. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Yes:  1  understand  that.  Now,  I  want  your  opinion 
whether,  if  the  Department  pursues  the  course  that  it  has  so  wisely 
inaugurated,  as  questions  come  up,  making  its  rulings,  eliminating 
fraudulent  attempts  at  evasion  of  the  laws,  backed  by  the  courts,  as 
it  has  been  in  all  of  its  sane  rulings,  whether  that  would  not  go  a  groat 
extent  to  relieve  some  of  the  difficulties  which  you  have  encountered. 

Mr.  HiTHBARo.  I  tliink  if  you  have  followed  the  argument  or  state- 
ment read  by  Mr.  Glassie  you  will  understand  that  tor  me  to  admit 
all  you  would  possibly  like  me  to  admit  would  still  not  cover  the 
ground.  We  try  to  cover  it  in  other  ways  and  by  other  recommen- 
dations. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  It  would  not  cover  the  difficulty  of  there  being  a 
deficit  in  carrying  second-class  matter. 

Mr.  Hlbbard.  No. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Now,  is  it  your  view  that  every  branch  of  the  De- 
partment should  be  self-sustaining? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  I  do  not  see  why  not,  if  it  can  be  done.  The  various 
classes  of  matter — necessarily  mail  matter  is  divided  into  classes 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Hubbard.  And  being  first  divided  into  classes,  it  seems  to  me, 
in  the  practical  way  of  doing  things,  that  each  class  ought  to  pay  for 
the  handling  of  it. 
.  Mr.  Glasgow.  That  is  what  you  think  'i 

Mr.  Hi^BARD.  The  post-office  was  not  instituted  as  a  money-making 
proposition,  but  I  can  not  understand  really  why  the  merchant  who 
sells  shoes  should  be  obliged  to  pay  16  cents  a  pound  to  send  a  pair 
of  shoes  weighing  a  pound  through  the  mails  while  the  publisher 
sends  his  conimocnty  for  1  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Oi  course,  that  is  a  question  of  policy. 

Mr.  HrBBARD.  It  is  in  the  line  of  your  inquiry. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Now,  what  I  want  to  ask  is  this:  What  do  you  esti- 
mate to  1)0  the  loss  in  carrying  second-class  matter? 

Mr.  IltBBARD.  I  have  never  nuide  what  I  am  willing  ti)  call  a  first- 
class  estimate. 

Mr.  G1-.VSGOW.  I  mean  just  approximately. 

Mr.  HuBBARO.  I  would  say  about  5  cents  a  j)ound. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  That  would  be  about  $30,000,000. 

Ml".  HiBBARD.  Ves;  I  take  it  there.  I  have  taken  that  figure  in 
computing. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Then,  if  tlie  ^5ec(md-class  nuiil  matter  were  self-sus- 
taining, the  revenues  from  it  would  be  about  $30,000,000  instead  of 
SO.OO(),000  i 

Mr.  Hi'BBARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Glvsgow.  That  would  mean  that  for  the  last  yrar  instead  of 
then*  [mug  a  deficit  in  the  whole  Post-Office  Departuient  there  would 
!«  a  surplus  of  al>out  $10,000,000. 

Mr.  Hi'BBARD.   So. 

Mr.  Gi^\8<K)W.  Do  you  think  that  the  Post-Office  Department  ought 
to  make  money  ? 

Mr.  HrBBARD.  AVell,  now,  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  othiu- 
questions.  There  are  some  gentlemen  here  rej)resenting  a  postal  re- 
form proposition  (I  understand  they  were  here  yesterday),  and  they 
want  a  1-cent  postage  on  letters,  you  know,  and  a  lot  of  other  fellows 
want  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Gu\S(K)w.  Yes;  but  i  do  not  think  you  oiiglit  to  work  this  mat- 
ter dut  upon  the  theory  of  giving  to  everybody  everything  they  want. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Oh,  no;  but  T  say — now  this  is  just  my  opinion  about 
it— I  would  like,  if  we  could,  to  see  the  various  classes  of  mail  matter 
paying  their  way  through  the  uuiils  for  tnuisportation  and  de- 
liverv.  I  would  then  like  to  see  how  nuich  monev  that  makes  iiii(l(»r 
the  present  units  of  weight  and  postage  as  assessable  upon  those  units 
of  weight;  how  much  money  that  would  nuike  to  the  good.  Then 
I  would  like  to  have  Congi'ess  look  the  question  over  caretully  and  see 
who,  if  anybody,  is  not  receiving  enough  pay.  Now,  I  am  not  a 
^andhagger  on  the  Treasury  at  all,  but  there  are  people  in  the 
postal  service  who  are  not  paid  what  they  should  be  paid.  If  there 
were  a  surplus  I  would  like  to  have  scmie  of  that  surplus  put  into  an 
adjubtmenl,  and  pay  fair  wages  to  men  employed  in  the  service,  and 
then  take  up  the  question  of  where  the  postage  should  be  cheaper, 
where  one  class  is  paying  too  much,  and  cheapen  the  postage.  That 
ife  what  I  should  like  to  see,  and  I  do  not  like  to  hear  1-cent  postage 
howled  about,  and  the  other  postage,  and  so  on,  until  some  adjust- 
ments are  made  and  we  see  where  we  are. 
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Mr.  Glasgow.  In  other  words,  you  thinks  the  increase  of  wages  is 
the  most  important  fact  of  the  whole  matter  ? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Well,  I  have  set  out  the  importance  of  it  in  my  paper 
as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  Gla8gow\  Now,  Mr.  Hubbard,  do  you  not  think  the  broad  and 
conservative  way  to  look  at  the  question  of  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment is  that  the  Department,  taken  as  a  whole,  should,  so  far  as  is 
consonant  with  the  public  service,  be  self-sustaining — as  a  whole? 

Mr»  Hubbard.  Oh,  as  a  whole;  yes. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  It  is  not  a  question  of  segregating,  so  that  each  par- 
ticular part  of  the  service  should  repay  the  Department  for  that 
particular  service,  but  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  so  far  as  consonant  with 
the  public  service,  the  Department  should  be  self-sustaining. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Oh,  well,  when  we  call  the  dogs  to  dinner,  you  know, 
we  <;all  them  by  their  names.  We  have  to  give  them  their  name^  or 
they  would  not  know  what  they  were  when  they  came  to  dinner.  If 
they  did  not  have  any  name,  you  could  not  name  them.  Just  so  I 
would  have  the  classes  of  mail  matter  named  and  understooil,  and 
would  have  each  class  pay  its  way  if  it  could.  I  do  not  know  why 
it  should  not. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions  to  ask  Mr. 
Hubbard  ?     Has  any  member  of  the  Commission  any  questions  ? 

Senator  Carter.  Mr.  Hubbard,  you  state  in  your  paper  that  the 
cost  of  carrying  first  or  second  class  matter  is  easily  ascertainable. 
Will  you  kindly  explain  the  method,  in  simple  fashion,  bj-  which  you 
arrive  at  the  cost  of  carrying  second-class  mail  matter? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  AVell,  possibly  I  was  too  easy  in  that  statement.  I 
think  my  statement  says  "  the  cost  of  carrying  second-class  matter." 

Senator  Carter.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  In  writing  that  statement  I  perhaps  said  that  too 
easily.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  want,  just  nere  and  without  fur- 
ther consideration,  to  say  just  how  that  could  be  done.  It  still  seems 
to  me,  however,  that  it  can  be  done  and  that  it  would  not  be  a  serious 
matter  to  work  out.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  want,  right  on  ray 
feet,  to  say  in  simple  fashion  just  how  I  w^ould  arrive  at  a  computa- 
tion of  the  cost. 

Senator  Carter.  From  your  experience,  which  is  very  long  and 
varied,  you  would  proceed  upon  some  substantially  equitable  basis 
to  ascertain  with  approximate  accuracy  what  elements  would  enter 
into  the  comi)utation  of  transportation  I 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Certainly. 

Senator  Carter.  Handling  at  the  office  of  origin 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Origin  anddestination. 

Senator  Carter.  And  destination. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Yes;  just  as  I  have  made  figures  in  our  statement 
concerning  the  cost  of  handling  the  hundred  pounds  of  fully  made-up 
matter  as  it  reaches  us  and  the  cost  of  handling  the  miscellaneous 
matter.  We  call  it  in  the  one  case  fully  made-up,  tagged  out,  and 
in  the  other  we  call  it  miscellaneous,  or  that  which  we  have  to  sepa- 
rate according  to  the  State  and  then  take  it  over  to  the  State  cases, 
make  the  distribution,  sack  it,  and  send  it  to  the  depot.  I  have  un- 
dertaken to  make  a  computation  of  that,  one  costing  4  cents  a  hun- 
dred pounds  and  the  other  41.  Those  are  things  that  would  be 
figured  out  in  much  the  same  way,  on  similar  lines. 
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Senator  Carter.  Are  lines  of  demarcation  so  drawn  in  the  hand- 
ling of  the  mails  as  to  enable  the  person  charged  with  the  task  to 
separate,  with  approximate  accuracy,  items  of  cost  properly  applica- 
ble to  second-class  matter,  to  first-class  matter,  and  to  third-class 
matter,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Hfbbard.  Oh,  yes;  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Gi-.\8GOW.  May  I  ask  one  other  question  which  I  omitted.  I 
notice  in  the  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  an  o^stiinate  of 
^11>,000,000  as  the  cost  to  the  Post-Office  Department,  at  the  current 
rates  of  postage,  of  handling  free  matter  for  the  Government,  the 
Departments.  Would  you  suggest  any  qualification  of  that  line  of 
procedure  ? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  1  may  say  upon  that  point  that  I  liear  a  preat  deal 
alM)iit  the  free  matter  and  about  it  l>eing  the  cause  of  a  deficit.  Thosi>. 
who  have  adopted  that  popular  cry  are  not  acquainted  with  the  facts. 
Now  I  undertake  to  say  tiiat  if  the  great  post-offices  of  the  country, 
and  all  the  post-offices  of  the  country  that  occupy  Treasury  buildings 
paid  a  fair  rent,  paid  for  their  fuel,  light,  furniture,  and  janitor  serv- 
ice, it  would  more  than  pay  the  free  mail-matter  cost. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  But  the  fact  is,  as  it  appears  from  the  report  of  the 
Postmaster-General,  that  if  the  other  Departments  of  the  (irovern- 
ment,  outside  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  paid  the  Post-Office  De- 
partment for  services  rendered  during  the  year  ending  1005,  the  PoSt- 
Office  Department  would  have  had  $19,000,000  more  money  than  it 
had  under  existing  conditions. 

Mr.  HrBBARi).  Yes;  but 

Mr.  (iLAsoow.  And  therefore  instead  of  tlii»re  being  a  deficit,  there 
>^ouId  have  been  a  surplus. 

Mr.  HrBBARD.  Still,  in  that  view,  then,  what  I  was  getting  at,  if 
von  will  pardon  me 

Mr.  Glasgow.  I^t  me  ask  my  question,  please. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gi^vsGow.  Now  the  question  that  I  propounded  to  you  is, 
would  you  sugge^st  any  way  of  curing  that  defect,  as  a  matter  of 
bookkeeping  or  whatever  you  call  it,  so  that  the  Department  would 
show  what  is  the  real  fact,  that  it  has  not  a  deficit  but  a  surplus? 
^Vould  that  make  any  difference  in  your  view  concerning  it? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  It  (does  not  trouble  me  on  that  score.  As  I  say, 
they  were  sliding  out  of  paying  rent.  For  instance,  speaking  for  the 
l>ost-office  with  which  I  am  connected,  I  am  in  one  of  the  Govern- 
ment buildings.  If  we  had  to  pay  for  space  what  it  is  worth  in 
Chicagfo,  in  the  place  where  the  post-office  is;  if  we  had  to  pay  for 
the  more  than  4,000  electric  lights  that  we  burn;  if  we  had  to  pay 
for  the  heat,  and  if  we  had  to  pay  for  all  our  furniture  and  pay  for 
the  janitor  service,  all  taken  care  of  by  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  then  could  get  from  the  various  Departments  all  they  ought  to 
pay  as  postage,  putting  it  that  way,  I  guess  we  would  be  out  more 
than  we  would  get  in.    That  is  what  I  think. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Are  the  payments  which  are  made  by  the  Treasury 
Department  on  account  of  lights  and  janitor  service  and  water,  and 
things  of  that  kind,  charged  up  to  the  Post-Office  Department? 

WGr.  Hitbbard.  Not  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  They  are  not? 
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Mr.  HuBBAiu).  Oh,  no:  not  in  any  way. 

Mr.  (irLASoow.  That  is  the  view  that  you  take  of  it — that  if  the 
Post-Office  Department  paid  for  these  things  that  $19,000,000  would 
be  taken  up  ? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Certainly;  I  do  think  so. 

Representative  Moon.  Mr.  Hubbard,  unless  the  furniture  and  other 
matters  sent  through  the  Post-Office  Department  by  other  Depart- 
ments are  weighed  during  the  weighing  time,  they  do  not  count  at  all, 
do  they,  in  transportation? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  I  think  not.  The  compensation  is  fixed  according 
to  weights  taken  during  the  weighing  period. 

Representative  Moon.  In  other  words,  unless  the  weighing  happens 
to  be  at  the  time  the  furniture  is  carried,  then  all  the  rest  of  the 
furniture  carried  during  the  rest  of  the  year  is  carried  at  a  h)ss  lo 
the  railroad  ciHupany. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  I  would  say  so.     It  would  look  that  way. 

Representative  Moon.  But  if  it  so  happens  that  the  furniture  is 
put  in  the  mail  during  the  weighing  period,  and  is  counted  in  the 
bulk,  th(^n  the  Government  becomes  the  loser. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  AA'ell,  ves;  I  should  sav  that  would  be  true. 

Representative  Moon.  So  it  depends  largely  upon  how  that  ques- 
tion is  handled. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Yes,  sir. 

Representative  Moon.  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  more  is  paid  for 
the  carrying  of  first-class  mail  than  the  cost  of  carriage?  I  mean 
how^  much  more  than  the  Oovernment  receives? 

Mr.  HiTBBARi).  Xo;  I  can  not  give  you  any  figures  on  that. 

Representative  Moon.  Can  you  give  the  figures  that  third  or  fourth 
class  mail  pay? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  No;  I  can  not  give  you  it  on  that. 

Representative  Moon.  AMiat  was  your  data  on  the  los^  on  second 
class  ? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  The  figure  that  I  put,  the  cost  of  carrying  second 
class,  handling  and  delivery,  is  5  cents  a  pound.  That  is,  I  assume 
it  to  be  that. 

Representative  Moon.  That  is  just  an  assumption. 

Mr.  Hubbard.    An  assumption. 

Representative  Moon.  You  do  not  know  whether  that  is  a  correct 
figure  or  not? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  five,  six,  or  seven. 

Representative  Moon.  You  just  made  your  calculation  on  that  as 
an  arbitrary  basis. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  I  put  it  at  a  figure  that  I  thought  came  within  a 
reasonable  point. 

Senator  Carter.  Will  you  prepare  a  computation  on  the  subject 
of  the  cost  of  carrying  second-class  mail  matter,  for  the  use  of  the 
Commission,  to  be  presented  later? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Without  making  a  definite  promise,  I  will  endeavor 
to  give  you  light  upon  that  subject.  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  in 
that  regard,  without  giving  you  an  absolute  calculation.  It  is  a 
practical  question,  of  the  means  that  I  am  able  to  use. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  As  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Hubbard,  when  these 
matters  of  furniture  and  so  forth  are  carried  in  the  mails,  unless 
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they  happen  to  be  weighed  the  railroads  are  the  people  who  suffer 
by  carrying  them. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  I  said  I  think  so.  On  that  score  I  am  about  as 
<rreeii  as  vou  are,  vou  know. 

Jlr.  Glasgow.  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Not  assuming  that  you  are  particularly  green ;  not 
that,  but  you  and  I  know  about  as  much  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Gl.\6gow.  If  I  could  get  in  the  same  class  as  you  I  would  be 
sitisfied,  whether  it  is  green  or  not. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Glasgow.  I  say  if  I  could  get  in  the  same  class  with  you  I 
will  be  satisfied,  whether  it  is  green  or  not. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  AVhat  1  want  to  direct  your  attention  to  is  this: 
Even  if  the  railroads  suffer  loss  by  reason  of  the  carriage*  of  this 
!  riiitnre  and  so  forth  for  the  Departments — and  that  would' be  so 
iHMier  your  idea — then  if  llie  Government  was  j^aid  by  the  j>eople  who 
HMit  this  furniture  and  so  forth,  they  would  get  paid  for  it,  and  it 
^voiild  not  cost  them  anything  to  carry  it;  is  that  so'^ 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Yes;  that  would  be  true,  too. 

Mr.  (ilasgow.  Then  that  would  helj)  your  revenues  very  con- 
-i<lerably. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Yes;  that  would  be  a  good  speculation, 

Tho  VicE-CiiAiRMAX.  Mr.  Hubbard,  as  a  matter  of  fact  vou  do  not 
iinaertake  to  leave  the  impression  that  much  furniture  is  carried  by 
mail,  do  you? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Not  at  all.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it  as  a 
matter  of  fact. 

The  Viue-Chairman.  And  when  you  have  spoken  about  furniture, 
you  have  meant  the  furniture  furnished  in  the  offices  and  not  the 
furniture  transported  by  mail. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  there  is  a  statute 
now  which  absolutely  prohibits  the  transportation  of  furniture  by 
mail? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  I  think  so. 

The  VrcE-CHAiRMAN.  You  made  answer  to  Mr.  Moon  relative  to 
the  profit,  if  any,  in  the  carriage  of  first-class  mail  matter? 

Mr.  Hltbbard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  The  rate  on  first-class  mail  is  2  cents  an 
ounce,  or  32  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Is  it  not  true,  as  shown  bv  the  statistics  of 
the  Post-Office  Department,  that  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  great 
majority  of  letters  bearing  2-cent  postage  are  under  weight  they 
yield  a  revenue  of  approximately  87  cents  a  pound  instead  of  32  cents 
a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  I  should  say  that  is  true. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  now  want  to  direct  your  attention  to  that 
part  of  your  statement  relative  to  the  handling  of  second-class  mail 
in  the  Chicago  office.  You  made  reference  to  some  calculations  that 
you  had  made,  which  showed  a  cost  of  4  cents  a  hundred  pounds  in 
handling  second-class  mail.    Was  that  second-class  mail  which  was 
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received  for  entry  at  the  j>ost-office  at  Chicago  or  was  it  received 
from  other  post-offices? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  It  was  mail  delivered  at  the  Chicago  post-office  - 
publications  entered  at  the  Chicago  post-office. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Both  the  calculation  for  the  bulk  mail  at  4 
cents  a  hundred  and  for  what  you  call  miscellaneous  mail  at  41  cent?^ 
a  hundred  was  on  second-class  mail  entered  at  the  Chicago  post-office? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Absolutely. 

The  VrcE-Cii AIRMAN.  Have  you  made  any  calculation  of  the  cost 
of  htnidling  second-class  mail,  either  in  bulk  or  by  pieces,  at  the  Chi- 
cago post-office  which  originated  at  other  offices? 

Mr.  Hi'BBARD.  I  have  not,  except  in  that  part  of  my  paper  which 
deals  with  the  cost,  with  the  nun)l)er  of  men  who  handle  secoiid-cla<- 
matter  in  the  citv  division — that  is,  the  division  of  delivery. 

The. VuE-Cii AIRMAN.  Is  thei'e  anv  mail  of  the  second  class  receive<l 
at  the  Chi(*ago  post-office  which  originated  jit  other  offices,  which  is 
handled  exclusivolv  in  bulk? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  I>et  me  get  that  (juestion  again. 

The  ViuE-Cii AIRMAN.  What  T  mean  is,  are  there  any  bulk  ])ackage< 
of  second-class  mail  addressed  to  individuals  in  Chicago,  which  bulk 
packages  originated  at  other  offic(»s.  which  are  not  handled  by  the  dis- 
tributing ch»rks  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  IIx'BBARD.  Oh,  very  many;  sent  to  news  agents  who  call  at  our 
office. 

The  Vke-C  11  AIRMAN.  Thnt  is  what  1  mean. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  ViCE-CiiAiRMAN.  Now,  ai)proximately,  what  proportion  of 
second-class  mail,  originating  at  offices  other  than  Chicago,  and  re- 
ceived at  Chicago,  is  handled  exclusively  in  bulk  at  the  Chicago 
office?     Is  it  a  small  per  cent  or  a  large  per  cent? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Of  the  mail  that  comes  into  the  Chicago  post-office, 
the  bulk  mail — oh,  I  would  hardly  say  how  much  that  is. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  A\Tiat  I  want  to  know  is,  is  the  relative  pro- 
portion large  or  small? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  AVell,  it  is  small. 

The  Vice-Chair3Ian.  What  proportion  of  the  second-class  mail 
originating  at  the  Chicago  post-office  is  routed  by  the  publisher — that 
is,  the  second-class  bulk  mail  which  goes  through  the  Chicago  office? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Originating  at  Chicago? 

The  Vice-Chairman.  At  Chicago? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  There  is  a  very  large  percentage  of  it  as  to  tonnage 
that  is  routed  by  our  publishers. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  How  large  a  percentage? 

Mr.  HtTBBARD.  Oh,  60  per  cent. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  From  your  experience  in  the  service,  what, 
in  your  opinion,  is  the  percentage  of  the  second-class  mail  which  is 
routed  by  the  publishei*s,  taken  the  country  over? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Well,  I  should  say  50  to  60  per  cent. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  From  your  experience  in  the  service,  would 
you  say  it  would  be  practical  for  the  Government  to  handle  by 
freight  from  the  city  of  publication  bulk  second-class  matter  which 
is  to  be  distributed  in  the  town  of  destination? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  I  do  not  know  why  it  would  not. 

The   Vice-Chairman.  In   other   words,if   a    sufficient    amount   of 
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bulk  second-class  matter  from  a  publisher  in  New  York  was  destined 
for  distribution  in  Chicago,  would  it  be  practical,  in  your  opinion, 
for  the  Government  to  handle  that  bulk  second-class  matter  by 
freight  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  there  receive  it  in  the 
post-office  and  distribute  it  in  the  usual  way? 

Mr.  Hi^BARD.  Yes;  it  would  be  practicable. 

The  VicE-CiiAiRMAN.  Would  it,  in  your  judgment,  be  practical 
for  the  Government  to  fix  a  rate  upon  a  second-class  publication 
for  what  we  may  arbitrarily  term  the  news  matter  or  literary  mat- 
ter and  a  different  rate  for  the  advertising  matter  contained  in  the 
iiame  publication? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  That  could  be  done. 

The  VicE-CnAiRMAN.  For  example,  taking  a  periodical  published 
and  entered  at  any  office,  containing,  say,  100  pages,  50  pages  of  which 
would  !)e  literary  or  news  matter  and  50  pages  of  which  would  be 
clearly  advertising  matter,  would  it  be  practicable  for  the  Government 
to  fix  a  postal  rate  upon  the  50  pages  of  literary  and  news  matter  and 
a  diiferent  rate  on  the  50  pages  of  purely  advertising  matter? 

Mr.  Hi  BBARD.  It  would  be  possible  to  differentiate  as  between  the 
two  kinds;  especially  easy,  apparently  easy,  as  T  see  it  at  a  quick 
glance,  with  reference  to  periodicals.  I  shoidd  say  that  difficulties 
niight  arise  in  the  case  of  the  great  newspa]:)ers  on  that  score,  although 
it  does  appear  to  me  that  that  could  be  worked  out,  and  quite 
reasonably.  I  can  see  some  difficulties.  They  are  perhaps  a  little  con- 
jectural or  chimerical.  I  would  want  to  think  that  matter  over  pretty 
thoroughly  in  order  to  make  any  announcement  of  opinion  on  it. 

The  ViCE-CiiAiRMAX.  In  your  judgment,  based  upon  your  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  of  the  service,  is  there  any  practical  difference 
between  50  pages  of  advertising  matter  in  a  j)eriodical  publication 
and  50  pages  of  advertising  matter  in  a  catalogue? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  AVhy,  no ;  it  is  advertising. 

The  Vice- Chairman.  What  justification  is  there,  then,  in  the  Gov- 
ernment transporting  one  of  them  at  1  cent  a  pound  and  the  other  at 
8  cents  a  pound  ? 

iir.  HrBBARD.  I  can  see  none  whatever. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Speaking  exclusively  of  the  advertising. 

Mr.  HrBBARD.  I  understand.    I  see  no  justification  whatever. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  May  I  ask  one  question?  As  I  understand  the  situ- 
ation, Mr.  Hubbard,  the  publication  of  periodicals  and  the  advertise- 
ments along  with  them  has  verj?^  greatly  cheapened  the  cost  to  the 
reader  of  the  reading  matter  which  he  consumes.  That  is  true,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  In  other  words,  the  publisher  does  not  care  much 
what  he  gets  for  the  publication  ? 

Mr.  Gl^vsgow.  No  ;  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  No;  that  is  a  wrong  idea. 

Mr.  Glasgow\  No  ;  I  did  not  say  that.  You  may  say  that  if  you 
want  to.    I  do  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  I  am  simply  trying  to  get  at  what  is  in  your  mind, 
which  is  a  hard  thing  sometimes. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  I  know  it  is — whether  there  is  anything  there  at  all 
sometimes.  But  my  suggestion  that  I  am  making  to  you  is  this :  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that  by  the  addition  of  advertising  matter  to  reading 
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matter  in  the  publication  of  periodicals  the  cost  of  the  magazine  to 
the  reading  public  has  been  reduced  ? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  AMiy,  of  course.  And  we  know  whv,  vou  and  I 
both. 

Mr.  GiJvsGOw.  Certainly  we  do. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Certainly. 

Mr.  (iLASGow.  Xow,  is  there  no  difference  between  that  kind  of  a 
magazine,  where  there  is  reading  matter  and  advertisements,  and  a 
publication  containing  advertising  matter  excliLsively  ? 

Mr.  Hi'BBARD.  WelK  on  the  line  of  the  chairman's  suggestion  as  to 
the  rate  that  you  would  put  on  the  advertising  matter  in  the  maga- 
zine which  would  make  it  pay  its  way,  charging  one  rate  for  the 
literary  matter  and  another  rate  for  the  purely  advertising  matter,  a 
lower  rate  for  the  information  of  a  public  character  contained  there- 
in  

Mr.  (iLASoow.  I  understand,  but  there  is  a  difference  between  a 

f)urely  advertising  publication,  what  you  call  a  housi»  organ,  and  a 
iterary  magazine  in  the  advertising? 

Mr.  IIiBBARD.  Not  in  the  advertising. 

ilr.  (tlasgow.  In  that  the  advertisements  cheapen  the  reading  mat- 
ter to  the  public.     Is  not  that  so? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Oh,  putting  it  that  way,  yes;  but  there  is  no  differ- 
ence in  the  thing  itseli. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  I  understand  there  is  no  difference  in  the  weight. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  No  difference  in  the  weight  and  no  difference  in  the 
advertising. 

Mr.  (tlasgow.  Now,  there  is  one  other  question  that  I  want  to  ask 
you.  Was  it  not  a  few  yeaVs  ago  that  the  Post-Office  Department 
did  charge  the  other  Departments  of  the  Government  for  service? 
rendered  ? 

Mr.  Hi'BBARD.  I  do  not  recollect  that  it  did.  I  recollect  that  we 
had  official  stamps  to  be  put  upon  all  official  matter.  The  various 
Departments  had  each  their  official  stamps  of  different  denomina- 
tions, so  the  application  of  those  stamps  w^ould  be  in  the  denomina- 
tions just  as  they  would  be  of  the  regular  stamps  of  the  individual 
who  was  paying  for  his  mail.  Now,  it  may  be  that  there  was  some 
accounting  kept  of  the  number  of  the  stamps,  of  the  denominations 
of  those  stamps  in  the  various  Departments,  and  some  account  made 
of  them.  AVhat  there  was  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  can  not  imagine 
what  the  use  of  those  stamps  was  unless  it  was  such  a  proposition. 

Mr.  (iLASGOw.  Yes;  I  just  w- anted  to  get  at  that. 

Representative  Moon.  Is  it  not  the  law  now,  and  has  it  not  been 
the  law  all  the  time,  that  the  other  Departments  of  the  Government 
must  pay  for  w^hat  they  send  through  the  Post-Office  Department,  and 
is  not  the  passage  of  those  things  through  the  Department  without 
the  payment  of  postage  simply  a  violation  of  law  on  the  part  of  tho 
Department  ? 

Mr.  Hi^BBARD.  Not  as  I  understand  it. 

Representative  Moon.  AVell,  there  is  a  law. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Not  as  I  understand  it. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  You  do  not  refer  to  first-class  postage? 

Representative  Moon.  No  ;  I  do  not  refer  to  first-class  postage  at  all 
I  am  talking  about  merchandise  going  through  the  Post-Office  De- 
partment. 
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The  Vice-Chairman.  I  am  sure  you  are  mistaken,  because  there  is 
a  clear  statute  which  permits  the  Departments  to  transport  through 
the  mail  any  packages  or  other  matter 

Representative  JfooN.  Matter  that  is  mailable. 

The  Vice-Chairman,  ^o;  I  am  speaking  of  the  old  law.  That 
has  been  modified  by  the  statute  of  the  last  Confess,  which  put  a 
hmit  upon  that  of  4  pounds;  but  the  old  statute  did  not  state  a  limit 
at  all. 

Representative  Moon.  I  have  always  understood  the  law  to  be,  and 
I  insist  it  is  so  yet,  that  all  mailable  matter  may  go  through ;  but  the 
Department  has  no  right  to  take  anything  that  is  not  mailable,  either 
from  another  Department  or  from  anybody  else.  There  are  things 
that  go  through  the  Department  now — are  said  to  go  through — that 
are  not  mailable  matter. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Without  discussing  it  or  taking  up  time,  I 
will  in  a  few  minutes  quote  in  the  record  the  law  itself. 

Representative  Moon.  I  understand  that  statute  has  received  differ- 
ent constructions.  The  difference  between  us  is  on  the  question  of 
mailable  and  unmailable  matter. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  do  not  think  the  word  "  mailable  "  is  a 
part  of  the  old  statute. 

Mr.  G1.ASGOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  statute  you  referred  to  a  few 
minutes  ago  as  to  the  preventing  of  furniture,  etc.,  going  through  the 
mail  was  a  recent  enactment,  was  it  not? 

The  Vice-Chair3Ian.  Yes;  at  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  (jlasgow.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  And  also  this  statute  which  I  just  referred  to, 
which  limits  matter  other  than  first-class  mail  transported  by  any 
Department  to  matter  which  would  be  mailable  in  the  hands  of  a 
private  individual. 

Representative  Moon.  You  do  not  seem  to  understand  mv  position 
exactly.  I  do  not  think  an  iron  safe,  for  instance,  is  mailable  mat- 
ter.   1  do  not  think  it  could  go  through  the  mail  under  the  law. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  It  could  have  gone  through  the  mail  prior 
to  this  last  statute. 

Representative  Moon.  As  merchandise? 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Under  a  law  that  applied  exclusively  to  the 
(Tovemment. 

Senator  Carter.  I  understand  Mr.  Moon's  contention  to  be  that 
the  statute  limiting  the  weight  of  mail  applies  generally  to  Govern- 
ment matter  as  well  as  other  matter,  and  that  the  statute  permitting 
other  matter  lo  go  through  does  not  extend  it. 

Representative  Moon.  Yes;  that  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Herbert.  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Hubbard  a  few  questions. 
I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  cost  of  newspaper  making  had  de- 
creased in  everything  excepting  wages? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Labor. 

Mr.  Herbert.  Do  you  think  you  have  informed  yourself  on  that? 
1  know  that  papers  are  paying  a  hundred  times  as  much  for  reporting 
and  coiTesi>ondence  as  was  paid  thirty-five  years  ago.  The  size  01 
the  paper  is  enlarged.  I  think  if  you  would  go  to  any  newspaper 
man  and  talk  about  it  you  would  find  that  his  paper  actually  costs 
him  more.  He  gets  more  for  his  advertising,  but  the  production  of 
the  pai>er  costs  more  than  it  did. 
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Mr.  Hubbard.  The  item  of  reporters  would  be  labor,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Herbert.  Yes;  but  there  are  more  of  them.  The  telegraph 
bills  are  many  times  as  large.  Papers  that  took  no  telegraph  at  all 
are  now  paying  out  hundreds  of  dollars  every  week  for  it.  The 
necessities  of  newspaper  making  to-day,  the  demands  on  the  news- 
papers, their  excellence,  which  has  increased  so  much,  all  make  it  a 
fact  that  instead  of  costing  less  to  produce  a  paper  it  costs  more 
in  the  actual  product. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  I  may  be  wrong  in  items,  but  as  a  general  proposi- 
tion I  think  I  am  right. 

Mr.  Herbert.  More  than  that,  we  pay  our  linotype  operators  just 
as  much  as  we  paid  to  hand  compositors,  and  I  thinlc  every  publisher 
does.  It  costs  just  as  much  to  set  by  linotype,  only  it  is  more  speed}' 
and  more  convenient.  I  think  if  you  will  ask  any  publisher  here 
you  will  find  that  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Krackow^izer.  With  the  chairman's  permission  I  should  like 
to  ask  only  one  question,  and  that  is  as  to  the  distinction  between 
the  advertising  matter  in  a  periodical  and  the  advertising  matter,  as 
such,  in  a  catalogue  or  house  organ.  You  said,  so  far  as  the  matter 
itself  was  concerned,  there  was  no  difference? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  I  can  see  none. 

Mr.  Krackowizer.  The  question  I  am  trying  to  put  to  you  is  this  (it 
has  already  been  partly  put  by  Mr.  Glasgow) :  Is  there  not  a  differ- 
ence to  the  reader  between  something  that  is  directly  the  product  of 
the  advertiser  and  something  that  is  primarily  a  product  aimed  at 
pleasing  the  reader?  If  you  make  no  distinction  between  the  adver- 
tising carried  in  a  periodical  and  the  advertising  carried  in  a  house 
organ,  who  will  pay  the  freight?  Will  it  or  will  it  not  be  the  i-eader? 
Can  you  expect  the  publisher,  either  as  a  publisher  of  advertisements 
or  as  a  publisher  of  pure  news  and  literary  matter,  to  bear  the  bur- 
den? In  other  words,  where  are  your  $30,000,000  coming  from? 
Are  they  coming  from  the  consumer  or  from  the  publisher? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  I  suppose  the  general  rule  will  apply  as  it  does 
everywhere  else.     The  consumer  is  the  man  who  pays  for  it  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Krackowizer.  In  other  words,  the  privilege  or  the  subsidy  is 
not  granted  to  the  publisher,  but  to  the  reading  public  ? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  it  was  the  publisher  that  is 
getting  the  subsidy  just  now. 

Mr.  Kr.vckowizer.  He  is  the  distributor,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the 
tariff,  but  the  consumer  pays  the  tax.     Is  that  your  idea? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  You  and  I  will  get  into  a  long-winded  affair  here  if 
we  do  not  look  out. 

Mr.  Krackowizer.  Not  if  I  can  help  it.  Is  the  subsidy  going  to 
the  public  or  to  the  publisher? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  That  is  a  ground  I  am  not  going  over  just  now.  I 
take  that  ground  and  stop  there. 

Mr.  Krackowizer.  And  if  he  is  to  be  deprived  of  it,  then  who  will 
be  the  loser  by  it — ^the  publisher  or  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Hltbbard.  Well,  the  publisher  must  work  out  his  own  salva- 
tion under  the  law. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  want  to  put  into  the  record,  at  this  point, 
the  law  to  which  Judge  Moon  and  I  referred  a  little  while  ago.  It 
is  section  512  of  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  and  reiids  as 
follows : 
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Sec.  512.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  all  officers  of  the  United  States  Government 
(not  including  Members  of  Congress,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Na- 
tional Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers,  and  the  Bureau  of  American 
R^ublics,  established  in  Washington)  to  transmit  through  the  mail  free  of 
postage  any  letters,  packages,  or  other  matter  relating  exclusively  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  (or  of  such  Institution,  Home, 
or  Bureau)  :  Provided,  That  every  such  letter  or  package  to  entitle  it  to  pass 
free  shall  bear  over  the  words  "  official  business  "  an  indorsement  showing  also 
the  name  of  the  Department,  and.  if  from  a  bureau  or  office  (or  officer)  the 
name  of  the  Department  and  Bureau  or  office  (or  officer),  as  the  case  may  be, 
wlience  transmitted  (with  a  statement  of  the  penalty  for  their  misuse).  And  * 
if  any  person  shall  make  use  of  any  such  official  envelope  to  avoid  the  payment 
of  postajre  on  his  private  letter,  package,  or  other  matter  in  the  mall  the  per- 
son so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  subject  to  a  Ane 
of  three  hundred  dollars,  to  be  prosecuted  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

A  statute  was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  which  modi- 
fied this.  I  have  not  the  statute  before  me,  but  in  substance  it  pro- 
vides that  no  Department  of  the  Government,  or  independent  gov- 
ernmental establishment,  is  privileged  to  send  through  the  mail  un- 
der an  official  envelope  any  matter  that  would  not  be  mailable  if 
offered  by  any  person  paying  postage  upon  it,  which  brings  the  limi- 
tation of  official  matter  of  aU  kinds  entitled  to  be  entered  to  the  mail 
under  penalty  envelopes  by  any  Department  of  the  Government  to 
the  same  limitation  or  weights  as  that  which  applies  to  an  individual 
when  he  offers  a  package  for  mailing. 

Representative  Moon.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  statute  is  one  that 
I  am  aware  of,  but  there  is  also  a  statute  limiting  the  weight,  and 
that  statute  in  its  terms  limiting  the  weight  heretofore  is  not  con- 
fined to  individuals,  but  is  equally  applicable  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  Taking  the  two  statutes  together,  I  have  in- 
sisted (and  vou  will  recollect  the  debate  in  the  House  along  those 
lines)  that  the  Government  has  never  had  the  right  to  do  any  more 
than  the  individual  could  do  in  these  matters,  so  far  as  the  weight 
limit  is  concerned,  and  that  the  sending  of  an  iron  safe  or  furniture 
or  things  of  that  sort  through  the  maU,  was  a  violation  of  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  in  order  to  avoid  any  further  trouble  along  that 
line  Congress  gave  expression  to  its  views,  which  is  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law  through  the  statute  passed  at  the  last  session. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Mr.  Hubbard  .will  1^  excused,  and  the  sec- 
retary will  call  the  next. 

The  Secretary.  The  next  is  a  statement  from  the  committee  of 
the  National  Editorial  Association,  represented  by  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Mr.  Benjamin  B.  Herbert,  of  the  National  Printer  Jour- 
nalist, Chicago,  111. ;  Thomas  P.  Peters,  Brooklyn  Times,  and  George 
T.  Fairbanks,  of  the  Bulletin,  Natick,  Mass. 

STATEMEBTT  OF  BENJAMIN  B.  HEBBEBT,  BEPBESENTING  THE 

NATIONAL  EDITOBIAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Herbert.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  members  of  the  committee 
have  delegated  to  me  the  saying  of  what  we  would  present  at  this 
time. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  familiar  with  the  National  Edito- 
rial Association  or  not,  and  so  it  may  be  well  to  remark  briefly  on  the 
character  of  the  association.  It  is  a  body  made  up  of  delegates  from 
all  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States.    It  was  organized 
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twenty-one  years  ago  and  has  met  in  all  parts  of  the  countrj%  and 
expressed  opinions  in  regard  to  the  wants  of  its  members,  and  so 
forth.  It  largely  represents  the  home  weeklies  and  the  home  dailies, 
and  also  to  some  extent  the  metropolitan  dailies  and  agricultural 
papers.  That  is,  they  belong  to  State  associations,  and  by  sending 
delegates  to  the  national  body  they  are  represented.  We  represent 
about  8,000  different  publications  in  the  National  Editorial  Associa- 
tion. We  have  one  delegate  for  every  twenty-five  editors  in  a  State, 
and  by  that  means  we  have  generally  from  300  to  400  delegates  at 
,our  meetings. 

Now,  the  members  of  this  large  body  are,  the  givat  majority  of 
them,  newspaper  men,  and  they  are  men  who  are  largely  engaged 
in  the  discussion  of. political  matteis  and  the  disseminating  of  general 
news  with  regard  to  politics  and  official  affairs.  They  are  in  the  main 
what  are  designated  the  newspapers  of  the  country. 

Now,  T  think  we  are  all  willing  to  admit  that  everything  in  this 
country  should  be  on  a  reciprocal  basis.  That  is,  if  we  receive  service 
we  should  give  service;  that  whoever  receives  pay  without  rendering 
a  valuable  consideration  is  to  that  extent  a  thief  or  else  a  l>eggar, 
whether  he  be  the  President  of  the  TTnited  States,  an  editor,  a  Con- 
gressman, a  Senator,  or  anybody  else;  that  the  whole  system  of  the 
country  is  based  on  the  idea  of  rendering  service  equivalent  to  what 
we  receive.    We  are  willing  to  admit  that  as  a  basis. 

Now,  I  hope  some  of  you  read  the  splendid  tribute  that  Mr.  Fair- 
banks paid  to  the  press  in  his  speech  at  Chicago  the  other  day,  in 
which  he  spoke  of  the  governing  principle  of  public  opinion  and  the 
necessity  to  the  public  of  having  a  pre^s  tliat  brought  together, 
crystallized,  and  gave  out  that  public  oj)inion.  AVe  believe  in  the 
high  standard  of  the  press  that  he  set  for  them.  It  has  been  the 
teaching  of  our  association  that  we  are  responsible  to  the  country 
as  citizens  and  that  we  are  responsible  to  our  constitutency  to  give 
them  fair  and  honest  representations  and  facts. 

Now,  w^e  have  been  told  by  nearly  every  politician,  Congressman, 
Senator,  and  President  of  the  United  States  that  the  press  of  this 
country  is  doing  a  great  work ;  that  it  is  through  this  agency  that  it 
is  possible  to  have  a  republic;  that  the  only  way  to  have  a  free  gov- 
ernment is  to  have  some  agency  that  will  go  forth  and  inform  the 
people  as  to  every  act  of  the  Government,  and  that  will  gather  up  the 
wants  and  opinions  of  the  people  and  bring  them  to  influence  the 
representatives  of  the  people. 

Now,  I  think  there  has  been  and  there  is  apt  to  be  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  people.  My  idea  is  that  the  people 
are  the  Government.  We  are  told  so  by  all  the  politicians  over  and 
over  again,  and  w^hen  we  are  talking  about  the  Government  doing 
certain  things,  it  is  the  j)eo])le  who  are  doing  them  through  their 
agents;  and  it  is  not  Congress,  it  is  not  the  Post-OfSce  Department, 
but  it  is  the  people  back  of  them  who  are  employing  them  to  do  cer- 
tain service  and  for  certain  objects,  and  if  those  objects  are  worthy, 
they  are  bound  to  obey  the  voice  of  the  people. 

I  have  been  very  much  pleased  with  this  hearing  so  far.  I  think 
it  is  very  wise  to  bring  men  of  different  opinions  together.  We  are 
apt  to  get  into  grooves ;  and  I  have  been  pleased  to  hear  the  remarks 
and  to  see  the  exhibit  that  has  been  made.     But  it  seems  to  me  that 
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this  reveals  a  fact,  that  instead  of  simplifying  we  have  multiplied 
rules  without  any  reason  or  anv  real  results. 

Minnesota,  in  her  State  law,  has  a  definition  of  a  newspaper.  They 
say  a  newspaper  shall  consist  of  at  least  4  pages,  5  columns  to  the 
page,  to  be  made  up  of  varied  news  and  other  matters.  Of  course, 
when  it  comes  to  the  periodical,  I  think  that  a  definition  could  be  got 
of  that ;  but  the  idea  that  I  want  to  bring  out  is  that  before  any  pub- 
lication should  be  entitled  to  admission  to  second-class  rates  it  should 
show  that  it  is  such  a  publication  as  can  serve  the  Government  and 
serve  the  public,  and  there  should  be  a  definition  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Madden,  in  which  he  said  that  the  postmaster  himself 
would  look  at  a  paper  and  know  whether  it  was  a  newspaper  or  not, 
sind  do  away  with  all  this  long  hearing  and  argument  about  the 
forms,  and  everything  of  that  kmd.  In  the  public  mind  there  is  a 
pretty  clear  idea  of  what  is  a  newspaper.  A  little  slip  of  paper,  2 
inches  wide  and  with  only  2  pages,  is  not,  in  the  public  mind,  a  news- 
paper. 

It  is  easy  to  define  that  which  is  a  newspaper.  A  newspaper  is 
that  which  is  rendering  service  in  giving  news,  in  giving  facts,  in 
giving  varied  conditions.  A  periodical  should  have  something  more 
than  stories.  It  should  be  something  that  does  not  deal  in  stories 
alone,  but  in  literature,  in  facts.  A  trade  paper  should  be  one  that 
gives  news  in  regard  to  trade  and  facts  with  regard  to  trade.  This 
should  not  be  a  thing  that  requires  anv  secret  examination,  but  one 
that  requires  public  understanding  and  public  examination. 

Xow,  some  statements  have  been  made,  and  I  call  attention  to  one 
statement  of  the  last  speaker.  It  is  a  popular  idea  probabl}'  that 
newspapers  cost  less  to-day  than  they  did  twenty  years  ago.  Any- 
body who  is  making  a  newspaper  knows  differently.  Our"fexpenses 
in  every  direction  have  increased.  We  have  to  make  a  larger  paper. 
We  have  to  supply  more  matter.  A  paper  with  the  matter  that  was 
published  twenty-five  years  ago,  that  would  live,  with  half  a  dozen 
little  local  items  and  long  editorials,  such  as  we  saw  in  our  small 
country  papers,  would  not  live  a  month  at  the  present  time.  They 
have  got  to  be  filled  with  news.  They  are  larger,  and  everything 
that  is  set  on  paper  costs  more  than  it  did  then.  We  have  got  to 
make  l)etter  papi»rs  or  we  could  not  live. 

I  have  taken  up  this  matter  in  an  address  that  I  have  handed  to 
you,  and  with  the  permission  of  your  Commission  I  will  read  briefly 
from  it.  I  begin  with  the  idea  of  vested  rights,  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Hubbard. 

Tlie  present  postal  system  has  been  built  up  by  acts  of  Congress 
through  many  years  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  and  the  diffusion 
of  information  so  essential  in  a  republic.  It  is  the  cheapest  and  most 
efficient  and  essential  educational  system  in  existence. 

I  deny  that  there  ever  was  any  idea  of  a  subsidy  to  publishers  in 
the  postal  rates.  It  was  the  idea  of  favoring  the  people,  and  with 
the  idea  of  disseminating  knowledge.  I  will  refer  to  the  statement 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  away  back  in  the  iTTO's.  Thomas  Jefferson 
was  considered  the  law  and  the  gospel  by  some  people,  and  a  pretty 
good  safe  man  to  rely  on.  As  a  matter  of  public  policy  he  advocated 
just  what  the  Government  has  pursued  since,  not  for  the  benefit  of 
the  publishers,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  and  for  the  safety 
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of  the  Republic.  I  say  that  under  this  idea,  which  is  a  frue  one,  and 
which  has  been  advocated  by  every  statesman  from  the  foundation 
of  the  Government  until  to-day — under  this  idea  the  publishers  have 
built  up  their  business. 

They  have  fixed  their  rates,  they  have  pushed  their  circulation, 
they  have  made  their  investment  on  the  basis  of  the  charges  that 
were  fixed  by  the  Government.  They  have  built  up  large  properties, 
they  have  built  up  papers  of  large  circulation,  until  the  whole  mass 
of  the  people  is  reached  by  newspapers.  Now,  I  say  that  Congress 
has  no  right  to  interfere  with  vested  rights.  Tnose  rights  are 
sacred.  If  any  change  is  made,  it  must  be  made  so  as  not  to  injure 
rights  that  now  exist  under  laws  made  by  Congress  and  not  by  the 
publishers,  and  which  the  publishers  never  asked  for. 

Publishers  have  fixed  the  prices  of  their  publications  and  arranged 
their  business  under  the  existing  system,  and  any  change  would  dis- 
turb present  satisfactory  conditions,  and  any  radical  change  would 
be  ruinous  and  result  in  the  destruction  or  existing  business  and 
properties  that  have  been  legitimatelj'  built  up  under  existing  laws. 

If  there  are  abuses,  legitimate  publishers  are  not  responsible  for 
such  abuses.  The  abuses  should  be  corrected,  but  existing  business 
and  property  rights  should  be  conserved. 

I  claim  that  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all,  and  I  think  it  has  been 
shown  by  Mr.  Madden  that  there  is  really  no  difficulty  in  finding  out 
what  a  legitimate  newspaper  is,  and  what  a  legitimate  periodical  is, 
and,  of  course,  that  is  all  we  ask,  that  this  be  confined  to  those  papers. 

The  newspaper  press  is  the  most  speedy  and  effective  method  for 
the  Departments  and  officers  of  the  Government  to  reach  the  citizens, 
each  of  whom  is  an  integral  part  of  this  free  Government,  whose 
authority  or  approval  must  be  sought,  and  all  of  whom  are  entitled 
to  be  at  once  mformed  of  the  plans  and  doings  of  their  employees, 
of  the  public  officers  chosen  by  them,  or  appointed  by  their  employed 
officials.  If  the  Government  had  to  pay  at  commercial  rates  for  all 
this  necessary  information  furnished  promptly  by  the  newspapers 
without  charge,  or  was  compelled  to  send  the  same  out  by  telegraph 
or  mail  to  each  individual  citizen,  the  cost  would  be  fourfold  what  is 
now  paid  out  for  carrying  all  the  published  newspapers  and  period- 
icals through  the  mails.  The  newspapers  do  governmental  service 
that  would  be  almost  impossible  in  any  other  way.  The  newspaper 
and  periodical  press  has  lx?come  one  of  the  strongest  governmental 
arms  or  agencies. 

It  is  the  herald  of  official  information,  proclamations,  and  legal 
enactments,  the  most  effective  aid  to  the  citizens  in  choosing  their 
representatives  and  all  public  officials,  a  guard  over  public  interests 
anc]  official  honesty,  and  the  sleepless  detective  of  public  wrongs  and 
official  wrongdoers  in  the  service  of  the  nation,  anti  the  counselor  and 
friend  of  those  who  do  well,  too.  It  is  a  school  of  statesmanship,  of 
civic  rights,  of  j)ublic  policy  and  administration,  informing  as  to 
public  wrongs  and  needs  and  official  abuses,  and  an  interpreter  and 
inculcator  of  mutual,  individual,  and  public  rights,  insisting  on  re- 
spect therefor  and  the  observance  thereof.  It  teaches  and  inspires 
to  civic  virtue  and  patriotism.  It  is  the  champion  and  promoter  of 
education,  of  public  schools  and  universities,  of  industrial,  normal, 
and  agricultural  institutions,  and  of  all  the  interests  and  industries 
subserved  thereby.     For  this  public  service  it  neither  receives  nor 
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asks  for  direct  rewards.  In  view  of  all  these  factii  and  of  all  the 
conditions  of  free  government,  must  it  not  be  admitted  that  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  right,  in  1787,  when  writing  from  a  capital  of  Europe, 
where  he  had  witnessed  all  the  terrors,  irregularities,  and  interrup- 
tions in  an  attempt  of  government  by  the  people  without  the  means 
of  genera]  information,  education,  and  intelligence,  he  said : 

Tbe  way  to  prevent  these  irregular  interpositions  of  the  people  is  to  give  them 
fnll  iDformation  of  their  affairs  through  the  channels  of  the  public  papers,  and 
?o  contrive  that  these  papers  should  penetrate  the  whole  mass  of  the  people. 
The  basis  of  our  Government  being  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  very  first 
objpct  should  be  to  keep  that  right,  and  were  it  left  to  me  to  dck^ide  whether  we 
shoald  have  a  Government  without  newspapers,  or  newspapers  without  a  Gov- 
eroment,  I  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  prefer  the  latter.  But  I  should 
mean  that  every  man  should  receive  those  papers  and  be  capable  of  reading 
ibem. 

That  was  Thomas  Jeffei^son's  opinion,  and  that  opinion  has  been 
coincided  with  by  every  leading  statesman  from  that  day  to  this. 
We  have  heard  it  on  the  hustings,  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  in  the 
•dministrative  departments;  but  now  we  are  told  that  we  are  render- 
ing no  service  to  the  Government,  that  we  are  merely  a  lot  of  commer- 
cial chaps  who  are  asking  a  subsidy  from  the  Government  without 
any  return. 

Has  any  public  official,  any  statesman,  any  politician,  anv  publicist 
or  philanthropist — anyone  who  has  thought  he  had  a  word  to  say  in 
order  to  keep  public  opinion  right — ever  been  denied  a  free  hearing 
in  the  pre.ss  of  America?  Has  not  the  public  press  rather  sought 
for  free  expression,  and  has  it  not  expended  millions  of  dollars  in 
securing,  printing,  and  publishing  to  all  the  truth  and  the  most  able 
views,  thoughts,  and  arguments  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  in  order 
to  enlighten  the  opinions  of  the  people  and  to  safeguard  the  Rei)ublic  ? 
Has  it  not  been  wise  and  patriotic  to  encourage  the  circulation  of 
newspapers,  "  so  that  every  man  should  receive  those  papers  and  be 
capable  of  reading  them?"  The  Government,  as  represented  in 
school  districts,  townships,  cities,  counties,  States,  and  the  nation, 
expends  hundreds  of  millions  annually  that  the  people  may  be  able 
lo  read  and  understand  without  asking  one  dollar  in  direct  money  in 
return,  and  why  should  anyone  be  so  greatly  concerned  that  there  is 
a  small  apparent  deficiency  in  the  postal  service  through  encouraging 
the  means  for  giving  the  people  the  information  on  which  to  form 
their  opinions  as  the  citizen  sovereigns  of  this  free  Republic,  this 
Government  by  the  people  ? 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  American  press  renders  tenfold  more 
to  the  Government  in  actual  and  immediate  service  than  is  expended 
by  the  Government  in  carrving  the  papers  to  and  distributing  them 
among  the  sovereign  people,  the  press  ought  not  to  he  constantly 
charged  with  a  deficit  in  the  postal  service  unless  such  deficit  actually 
and  necessarily  exists,  nor  should  private  individuals,  firms,  or  cor- 
porations who  use  the  mails  Ix?  specially  taxed  or  charged  with  carry- 
ing the  mail  of  the  different  Departments,  branches,  or  officers  of  the 
Government.  Postmaster-General  Cortelyou  has  shown  that  the  cost 
of  carrying  the  mail  for  the  Departments  of  the  Government,  the 
army  and  navy  establishments,  the  Departments  of  State,  of  the 
Treasury,  of  the  Interior,  of  Agriculture,  of  the  agricultural  experi- , 
Jnent  stations  of  45  States,  of  all  the  different  bureaus — Pensions,  the 
Census,  the  Geological  Survey — for  free  seeds,  and  for  the  judicial 
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executive,  and  legislative  departments,  would  in  1904:  "  largely  ex- 
ceed "  $19,822,000,  while  on  the  top  of  all  this  it  is  shown  that  there 
was  an  extraordinary  outlay  of  $12,645,275.79  for  free  rural  delivery, 
while  the  sum  total  of  the  postal  deficit  was  $8,779,422.36. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  instead  of  there  being  a  real  deficit 
there  was  actually  a  profit  to  the  Government  used  in  the  carrying  of 
its  own  mails  of  $11,042,577.04. 

This  is  saying  nothing  of  the  extraordinary  outlay  of  $12,t>43,275.79 
for  installing  the  free  rural  mail  delivery  system,  which,  it  is  be- 
lieved,  with  proper  management,  added  to  the  rapid  increase  in 
postal  matter,  largely  resulting  from  this  new  and  desirable  service, 
will  soon  l)ecome  self-supporting. 

A  word  with  regard  to  the  explanation  made  by  Mr.  Hubbard 
in  relation  to  rents.  Of  course  the  people  built  those  public  build- 
ings, and  they  are  owned  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  I  have 
had  an  estimate  that  the  whole  expenditure  there  would  not  be  half  of 
the  amount  of  the  $19,000,000,  even  if  it  were  paid  at  full  rates.  Of 
course  the  people  built  the  buildings  and  own  them,  and  I  suppose 
it  would  only  be  right  to  figure  that  the  Government  would  have 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  those  buildings,  not  the  rent  that 
some  merchant  in  the  city  where  the  bulidings  are  might  have  to  pay. 
The  only  fair  charge  would  be  the  interest  on  the  money  that  the 
people  have  to  pay  on  their  own  investment. 

While  the  press  has  given  tenfold  in  direct  services  to  the  (xovern- 
ment  for  all  that  has  been  expended  by  the  Government  to  "  so  con- 
trive that  these  papers  should  penetrate  the  whole  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple," it  does  not  follow  necessarily  that  the  Government  has  not  paid 
too  much  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails,  nor  does  it  excuse  Con- 
gress or  the  postal  authorities  from  conducting  this  great  business, 
the  greatest  in  the  world,  on  business  principles  and  the  securing  of 
the  transportation  of  the  mails  at  such  rates  as  are  charged  to  other 
shippers  of  freight  or  express.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  daily  papers 
to-day  are  handled  by  the  railroads  and  delivered  at  stations  en 
route  at  a  half  a  cent  a  pound,  and  that  express  companies  will 
transport  and  deliver  newspapers  and  periodicals  within  a  radius 
of  300  miles,  in  10-pound  lots,  at  1  cent  a  pound. 

The  express  companies  seek  this  business.  They  come  to  our  office 
and  get  it,  and  make  a  profit  on  it  at  this  rate.  ??ow,  I  have  sent  my 
own  paper  by  express  time  and  again  in  ten  pound  lots  for  10  cents, 
and  T  know  that  the  Boston  papers  and  the  Chicago  papers  are 
having  their  papers  handled  for  half  a  cent.  Yet  we  know  that  the 
Government  is  paying  5  cents  a  pound  to  the  railroads  for  doing 
that  kind  of  business,  and  is  furnishing  men  to  handle  the  mail,  and 
furnishing  cars,  while  pajdng  ten  times  as  much  as  the  express  com- 
panies will  charge  publishers  for  doing  like  business.  I  have  nothing 
against  the  railroads,  but  for  goodness  sake  do  not  charge  it  up  to  th^ 
newspapers  if  you  are  giving  the  railroads  a  handsome  thing.  Rail- 
roads are  useful,  but  we  are  not  responsible  for  any  liberality  that 
is  being  shown  to  the  railroads.  They  are  good  fellows  and  all  right, 
but  what  is  being  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  railroads  ought  not  to 
be  charged  up  to  the  newspapers. 

It  is  believed  that  the  average  distance  that  newspapers  and 
periodicals  are  carried  from  the  place  of  publication  is  less  than  300 
miles.    It  would  be  easy  and  reasonable  to  charge  extra  for  carrvin*^ 
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publications  circulated  beyond  that  radius.  It  would  not  be  just  to 
charge  the  passenger  who  travels  only  300  miles  the  same  as  one  who 
travels  3,000  miles,  either  would  it  be  just  to  charge  the  same  price  for 
freights  carried  S60  miles  as  for  freights  carried  3,000  miles. 

\vhile  it  is  always  well  to  retain  a  system  that  is  working  well  and 
causing  no  complaints  from  either  the  people,  the  publishers,  or  the 
parties  directly  concerned  and  who  pay  the  freight,  yet,  if  added  re- 
ceipts for  long-distance  transportation  is  deemed  necessary  or  more 
equitable,  it  would  be  easy  to  adopt  a  system  of  different  rates  on 
>econd-class  matter  for  differing  large  radii  of  circulation,  say,  of 
300  miles  from  the  office  of  mailing,  similar  to  the  system  in  use  by 
existing  express  companies. 

I  think  proof  win  be  presented  to  you  here  that  the  Canadian 
Government  carries  second-class  matter  free  within  a  radius  of  40 
mil^;  within  a  radius  of  60  miles  for  half  a  cent  a  pound,  and  over 
the  re^^t  of  the  country  at  1  cent  a  pound;  yet  they  have  a  surplus. 
Why  should  the  Canadian  Government  have  a  surplus  and  we  have 
a  deficit?  That  is  the  thing  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  solve. 

I  want  to  fay  right  here,  too,  that  there  is  much  more  liberality  in 
regai-d  to  the  matter  that  goes  into  the  papers  that  come  from  Eng- 
land and  Canada  than  there  is  with  regard  to  our  own  papers,  loose 
leaves  and  so  on,  that  we  would  not  be  permitted  to  use  in  our  papers. 
They  come  here  from  those  countries  and  go  through  our  mail.  AVe 
never  object  to  that,  but  it  shows  that  they  have  some  definition  of 
what  a  paper  is,  and  they  do  not  examine  to  see  that  the  pages  are 
all  of  exactly  the  same  length,  and  things  of  that  kind,  as  has  been 
done  in  this  country. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Government,  although  much  the  larger 
shipper,  pays  the  railroads  much  higher  rates  for  transportation  than 
the  express  companies  pay  the  railroads  for  like  services,  and  it  has 
[leen  stated  in  Congress  that  this  excess  in  the  aggregate  over  what 
justly  should  be  paid  amounts  to  $25,000,000.  The  press  has  no  quar- 
rel with  the  railroads  as  to  the  raters  thev  may  or  may  not  receive 
from  the  Government,  if  the  same  are  deemed  just,  or  the  people 
through  their  Government,  on  any  principle  of  wise  public  policy, 
wish  to  be  liberal  with  the  railroads.  They  have,  notwithstanding 
all  the  abuses  charged  or  proved,  been  of  great  public  utility,  and, 
with  the  public  press,  have  been  the  mightiest  agencies  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country  and  making  its  resources  available;  but  liberalitv 
to  the  railroads  on  the  part  of  the  Government  should  not  be  made  a 
charge  against  the  press  or  against  second-class  matter.  The  rail- 
roads do  not  and  are  not  expected  to  render  any  direct  services  to  the 
Government  without  adequate  pay,  as  do  and  are  the  newsj)apers  in 
their  public  capacity  as  purveyors  of  news  and  the  heralds  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  policies,  plans,  laws,  and  proclamations  of  the  Government 
and  of  all  officials,  from  the  President  and  the  governors  of  States  to 
the  mavors  of  cities,  the  boards  of  education,  and  school-district 
officials. 

Take  the  weather  reports,  the  agricultural  reports,  the  messages  of 
various  kinds — there  are  a  thousand  different  items  that  are  published 
by  the  newspapers  without  charge — that  are  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Government  and  the  carrying  on  of  the  ideas  and  plans  of  the  Gov- 
ernment.   So  with  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  every- 
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thing  of  that  kind;  while  the  Government  appropriates  money  to 
maintain  them,  the  greatest  benefit  that  comes  from  them  is  through 
the  distribution  of  knowledge  with  regard  to  what  is  being  done  by 
the  "  subsidized  press." 

It  may,  however,  be  argued  that  the  great  cost  to  the  Government 
as  to  second-class  matter  is  that  of  the  carrier  delivery  of  mails,  and 
that  the  present  rates  charged  for  second-class  postage  will  render  it 
impossible  to  make  rural  mail  delivery  self-supporting.  The  fact  is 
that  each  carrier  can  cover  only  about  so  much  territory  in  handling 
letters  or  first-class  matter,  and  the  addition  of  the  newspapers  and 
periodicals  adds  very  little  to  the  actual  expense  of  the  delivery 
service  anywhere,  and  on  the  rural  routes  next  to  nothing  at  all. 

The  fact  is,  as  any  publisher  knows,  that  we  can  circulate  our 
papers  by  means  of  boys.  Papers  are  not  valuable  matter  in  the 
sense  that  letters  are,  and  so  they  can  be  distributed  bv  boys^  at  an 
age  when  the  exercise  is  good  for  them,  at  an  expense  of  a  quarter  of 
a  cent  or  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound,  to  our  subscribers  in 
the  cities.  That  brings  me  to  the  idea  that  I  want  to  point  out  to  you 
right  here.  You  have  men  employed  to  deliver  first-class  matter. 
There  is  a  lot  of  second-class  matter  to  be  distributed,  and  the  neces- 
sity does  not  exist  of  having  high-priced  men  steadily  employed  to 
deliver  i)eriodicals.  They  could  be  handled  in  a  cheap  manner,  just  as 
on  the  railroads  this  matter  could  be  handled  by  fast  freight,  as  it  is 
in  England,  or  by  express.     There  is  no  necessity  of  piling  on  the 

Erice.  The  proper  w^ork  of  the  (government  is  the  carrying  of  letters 
etw^een  the  people,  and  that  is  the  source  from  which  the  i-evenue 
comes.  The  postage  paid  for  that  is  a  small  tax  on  anyone,  and  no 
one  is  complaining  of  it. 

It  is  stated  on  authority  that  the  average  rural  route  wagon  travels 
25  miles  a  day,  serving  125  families  with  mail,  and  picks  up  about  2 
pounds  of  mail  matter.  At  1  ounce  for  each  letter  that  would  only  be 
an  average  of  82  letters  a  day,  and  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  not  more 
than  four  times  as  many  letters  or  circulars  and  postal  cards  are  re- 
ceived as  letters  sent,  so  that  8  pounds  of  mail  matter  taken  out  on  an 
average  each  day,  other  than  second-class  matter  and  merchandise, 
would  be  a  liberal  estimate;  that  is,  8  pounds.  Supposing  that  each 
family  takes  one  daily  paper,  four  weeKlies,  four  monthlies,  and  one 
quarterly,  or  ten  publications  in  all,  this  would  only  make  an  average 
of  two  publications  a  day  for  each  family,  and  at  an  average  of  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  each,  which  is  far  in  excess  of  the  average,  would 
onl3^  add  ()2i  poimds  to  the  carrier's  8  [)ounds  of  letters,  or  70J 
pounds  in  all,  and  there  would  still  be  opportunity  to  carry  500  or 
000  pounds  of  merchandise  without  overtaxing  a  single  horse  and 
wagon,  as  the  load  would  be  getting  lighter  all  the  time.  I  undei-stand 
that  nearly  all  our  mail  carriers  on  rural  free  delivery  routes  take 
two  horses,  because  of  the  condition  of  the  roads.  It  is  m  this  carry- 
ing of  merchandise — the  delivery  of  articles,  packages,  and  parcels 
from  the  starting  point  and  other  points  on  the  route  to  customers  of 
the  route  at  such  fair  reduced  rates  as  would  encourage  and  com- 
mand the  business — that  rural  routes  will  be  made  to  pay. 

Through  some  such  system  the  rural  routes  could  be  made  at  once 
still  more  popular  and  valuable;  convenient  for  farmers,  mechanics, 
and  merchants.  The  existence  of  rural  telephone  service  will  add 
greatly  to  the  practicability  of  such  a  plan  and  add  to  its  value.    This 
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1:5  not  a  postal  express,  but  it  only  arrangers  for  the  rural  route  agents 
to  carry  packages  from  the  post-office  from  which  they  start,  or  from 
any  other  place  on  their  route.  Suppose  that  the  rate  was  fixed  at  1 
••ent  a  pound  from  1  pound  up  to  5  pounds,  and  at  half  a  cent  a  pound 
HlK)ve  that;  1  cent,  say,  for  every  additional  2  pounds. 

Senator  Carter.  You  refer  noM'  to  merchandise  deposited  in  the 
office  from  which  the  rural  carrier  starts? 

Mr.  Herbert.  Yes;  deposited  in  the  office  from  which  they  start. 
Vou  know  that  the  telephone  service  is  pretty  general  throughout  the 
country.  Supi)osing  a  housewife  wants  a  pound  of  tea  in  the  morn- 
ing. She  can  telephone  her  grocer  the  night  before  to  deliver  that  at 
the  post-office  with  a  1-cent  stamp  on  it.  The  next  day  before  dinner 
tinie  she  gets  it.  Or,  if  she  wants  a  3-pound  steak,  she  can  have  the 
l)nt<her  deliver  it  in  a  box  properly  prepared,  with  a  3-cent  stamp  on 
it.  and  she  gets  her  fresh  meat  for  dinner.  Or,  take  a  boiling  piece  of 
10  jK>unds;  take  a  hundred  and  one  articles,  to  which  the  same  prin- 
ciple would  apply. 

It  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  the  farmers.  It  would  add  to 
the  variety  of  their  living,  and  give  them  an  opportunity  for  fresh 
things  more  frequently.  It  would  save  them  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  hitching  up  a  team  and  going  to  the  market,  and 
it  would  avoid  all  this  idea  of  concentrating  trade.  Thev  could  order 
from  their  own  dealer  with  whom  they  are  accustomed  to  trade  on 
their  route,  where  their  carrier  would  come  by,  and  he  could  get  their 
jroodh  and  bring  them  to  them.  Supposing  that  in  that  way  there 
were  800  pounds  gathered  in  a  day,  m  going  both  ways;  that  cer- 
tainly would  be  a  small  amount  if  the  rates  were  low.  Three  hundred 
potmds,  at  a  cent  a  pound,  would  amount  to  ^^  a  day.  I  believe  you 
now  pay  $700  or  $720  to  the  rural  delivery  carriers. 

The  VicE-CiiAiRMAX.  The  maximum  is  $720. 

Mr.  Herbert.  There  is  an  increase  in  postage  of  $J^  a  day,  or  $900 
a  year.  You  would  have  $180  profit  at  once.  I  do  not  think  that 
i>  visionary  at  all,  because  we  know  there  are  a  hundred  and  one 
things  that  a  farmer  wants.  He  wants  to  send  in  a  coulter  to  get 
it  sharpened,  or  there  is  some  break  in  a  machine.  He  would 
telephone  to  town  to  have  an  extra  piece  sent  out.  Of  course  under 
the  old  system  they  had  to  hitch  up  and  go  and  get  it,  but  now, 
under  the*  rural  route  system,  if  this  modification  were  adopted,  all 
that  would  be  necessary  would  be  for  the  farmer  to  telephone  for 
his  little  article.  This  service  could  be  limited  to  50  pounds.  The 
farmer  could  have  it  brought  out  to  him.  It  would  be  perfectly 
legitimate  and  would  interfere  with  no  present  fixed  system  of 
business.  It  would  be  an  accommodation  and  a  great  saving  to  the 
fanner,  and  it  would  pay  the  Government  25  or  50  per  cent  profit 
on  the  rural  routes.  I  do  not  think  that  is  an  exaggeration  at  all. 
As  I  say,  I  believe  it  i^  the  duty  of  Congress,  or  the  men  who  are 
running"  this,  to  run  it  on  business  principles.  They  ought  to  work 
for  an  mcrease  of  business  just  the  same  as  those  who  are  managing 
any  other  business  should ;  and  they  should  see  to  it  that  they  get 
the  same  kind  of  rates  for  carrying  on  this  business  that  anybody 
elj^  does. 

Another  important  fact  is  that  the  circulation  of  newspapers, 
and  literary,  agricultural,  trade,  technical,  and  scientific  publications 
increases  very  largely  the  first-class  mail  business;   and  it  is  a  fact 
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that  since  the  recent  correction  of  abuses,  allowing  for  the  increased 
expenditure  of  the  first  installation  of  the  rural  postal  service,  the 
Government  postal  deficit  has  decreased  with  the  increase  of  second- 
class  matter,  or,  in  other  words,  with  the  increase  in  the  circulation 
of  newspapers  and  periodicals.  I  think  your  figures  will  show  that 
if  you  look  at  them. 

One  advertisement  in  a  single  paper  will  often  bring  from  a 
few  hundred  to  10,000  replies  by  letters,  which  again  have  to  be 
answered  by  letters  and  followed  by  catalogues  and  replies.  One 
merchant  in  Xew  "\'ork  has  recently  set  forth  in  a  letter  the  fact 
that  $2,000  spent  in  advertising  in  newspapers  and  periodicals 
brought  10,000  n^plies  by  letters;  that  resulted  in  the  Government 
being  paid  in  the  end  on  incoming  and  outgoing  postage  for  letters, 
catalogues,  etc.,  between  $3,000  and  $4,000.  This  may  be  an  ex- 
ceptional case,  but  there  are  thousands  of  others;  and  it  is  self- 
evident  that  millions  would  not  be  expended  yearly  in  advertising 
if  replies  were  not  received.  Every  business  has  to  expend  large 
sums  for  advertising,  and  the  newspapers  through  the  advertising 
therein  promote  the  postal  business,  and  the  Government  is  well 
paid  for  all  that  it  expends  toward  helping  the  greater  circulation 
of  the  same. 

Now,  I  want  to  remark  right  here  the  idea  has  been  broug^lit  out 
of  charging  an  additional  rate  of  postage  for  the  advertising  in  i]\(*ye 
publications.  Every  practical  man,  if  he  is  in  business,  is  going  to 
do  something  to  increase  his  business,  either  by  stmding  out  traveling 
men  or  by  adding  to  the  attractiveness  of  his  display  or  by  advertising: 
in  the  papers.  He  is  going  to  do  something  to  increase  that  business. 
The  (lovernment  conducts  the  business  of  carrying  letters  and  that 
is  carried  on  at  a  rate  that  has  proved  to  be  burdensome  to  no  one. 
I  have  heard  no  one  groan  under  the  burden  of  paying  2  cents  for  a 
stamp  to  put  on  a  letter  or  1  cent  for  a  postal  card.  I  say  that  these 
newspapers  are  all  the  time  increasing  the  business  of  the  Government 
in  the  direction  of  the  carrying  of  letters,  and  the  Government,  in  cir- 
culating these  publications  which  contain  advertisements  that  call 
out  letters  in  response  to  them,  is  increasing  its  first-class  postal 
business  at  one-tenth  what  it  would  cost  to  do  so  in  any  other  way. 
If  vou  take  the  want  ads  alone — the  want  ads  in  this  citv  alone — 
will  bring  1,000,000  letters  a  week  through  the  post-oflSce.  I  do  not 
believe  that  is  an  exaggeration.  I  have  known  a  single  want  ad  to 
bring  from  00  to  500  letters  in  replv.  Practically  every  paper  pub- 
lished has  a  want-ad  depaitment.  ftven  the  magazines  have  adopted 
it  and  all  the  trade  papers  have  it. 

The  want  ads  alone  an*  increasing  the  first-class  business  and  1 
tell  you  the  want  advertising  could  not  be  sent  out  under  any  other 
practical  plan  except  through  these  publications.  A  man  has  got 
to  send  out  and  reach  100,000  or  r)00,000  people  in  order  to  reach  th** 
eye  of  the  right  person,  and  it  would  cost  him  more  than  the  article 
was  worth  that  he  wants  to  advertise.  Through  the  newspapers 
the  want  ad  is  made  practicable  and  for  80  cents  or  50  cents  he  can 
reach  500,000  people.  Among  those  he  will  find  50  or  100  or  "200 
who  want  the  particular  article  that  he  advertises  in  the  want  ads 
and  there  come  the  letters  in  reply.  It  has  been  stated  that  as  a  result 
of  2,000  replies  received  by  one  man  in  advertising  the  Governmert 
received  over  $3,500  in   postage.     That  is,  the  replies  came   back. 
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2,000  of  them,  answers  to  the  advertisements.  Then  that  of  course, 
led  to  replies  and  to  the  sending  of  catalogues.  Then,  after  the 
catalogues  were  received,  there  came  back  replies  again  and  orders 
for  merchandise.  Merchandise  was  shipped  through  the  postal 
routes  at  merchandise  rates,  being  small  articles  that  could  go  through 
the  mail. 

Now,  of  course,  I  have  only  this  as  a  statement  that  the  Govern- 
ment received  $3,500  in  postage  as  a  result  of  the  2,000  letters  stirred 
up  by  one  man  advertismg  in  the  newspapers.  Of  course  that  may 
be  an  exceptional  case,  but  you  must  understand  that  there  are  mil- 
lions of  those  ads  being  printed  and  that  none  of  them  would  be 
printed  if  there  was  not  a  prospect  of  a  reply.  There  are  very  few 
want  ads  that  do  not  bring  from  1  to  20  replies  and  many  of  them 
from  (>0  to  600.  I  say  the  Government,  through  the  papers,  has 
promoted  its  own  business.  It  is  increasing  the  part  of  its  postal 
business  that  pays,  and  is  doing  it  without  paying  a  cent  directly  for 
it.  I  say  that  is  a  legitimate  thing  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  If 
this  was  not  done  in  that  way  there  would  be  a  very  large  falling  off 
in  first-class  matter. 

Tlie  newspaper  and  periodical  press  not  only  promotes  the  postal 
business  in  the  profitable  branch  of  first-class  mail,  but  helps  to  build 
up  not  only  commerce,  but  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  every  other 
industry,  and  is  of  the  greatest  possible  aid  to  the  Government  in 
efforts  along  these  lines.  Nearly  every  newsj^aper  has  its  agricul- 
tural depailment,  and  all  print  articles  that  are  helpful  to  the  differ- 
ent industries.  Then  there  are  industrial  or  trade  papers  that  render 
untold  service  toward  the  improvement  and  the  making  more  profit- 
able and  productive  of  these  trades  that  they  represent,  and  all  these 
result  in  improvements  and  growth,  create  correspondence  in  firet- 
class  mail  matter,  as  do  also  the  fraternal  and  educational  journals. 

If  anyone  will  sit  down  and  study  the  advancement  that  has  been 
made  in  the  last  fifteen  years  in  the  industries  of  this  country  he  will 
be  surprised  at  what  has  been  accomplished  through  the  constant 
work  of  trade  papers  that  have  been  brmging  out  the  thoughts  of  the 
best  minds  and  getting  hold  of  the  best  inventions,  until  to-day  pro- 
duction has  so  increased  and  demand  has  so  increased  that  through 
the  different  citias  of  the  country  I  find  that  there  is  scarcely  a  manu- 
facturing industry  in  this  country  but  what  is  behind  its  orders. 
Those  orders  have  come  through  the  mail  and  they  have  come  largely 
through  advertising  and  the  influence  of  the  trade  papers  in  the 
country,  that  have  been  building  up  their  various  industries  and 
teaching  these  men  the  profits  of  using  better  machinery  and  l)etter 
methods  and  new  inventions,  and  in  every  way  building  up  the  coun- 
irj'  and  building  up  the  people  and  making  them  live  workers  and 
making  them  ^ood  American  citizens,  proud  of  their  lot,  paying  their 
taxes,  supportmg  their  Government,  and  complaining  not  at  allabout 
the  per  cent  charged  on  second-class  matter. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  the  gi'eat  bulk  of  religious, 
trade,  e<lucational,  and  literary  publications  pay  out  in  the  aggi-egate 
millions  of  dollars  on  first-class  mail  matter.  If  these  were  cri|)pled 
there  would  be  a  vei-y  noticeable  shrinkage  in  first-class  postal 
receipts. 

We  who  publish  class  papers  undei"stand  that  we  write  a  great 
many  letters,    I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  class  paper  that  does  not 
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pay  out  a  great  deal  more  for  first-class  postage  than  for  second-clash. 
Or  course  our  bills  are  sent  out  under  first-class.  The  checks  come 
back  by  first-class,  and  a  hundred  and  one  questions  come  back  bv 
first-class.  AVe  write  asking  a  thousand  and  one  questions  by  first- 
class.  AVe  want  all  the  time  to  make  our  papers  up  to  date  and  I  tell 
you  you  have  got  to  make  a  paper  up  to  date  or  it  will  die.  You  could 
not  run  a  paper  as  you  did  twenty-nve  years  ago.  Trade  papers  used 
to  be  wretched  small  affairs  and  looked  upon  as  house  organs  are  now, 
merely  as  advertising  mediums.  To-day  they  are  great  educators. 
No  paper  can  hold  a  circulation  nor  an  advertising  unless  in  its  read- 
ing pages  it  shows  reasons  for  its  existence. 

As  indicated  at  the  stiut,  it  is  unjust  to  charge  up  to  the  publishers 
the  fact  of  the  cheap  rate  nuide  for  periodicals  or  newspapers.  These 
rates  are  made,  and  wisely  so,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  and  the 
encouraging  them  to  take  and  read  the  papers  as  a  means  of  neccssar}* 
education.  At  first  the  subscriber  paid  the  postage.  I  can  remember 
when  my  fath(»r  was  charo:ed  20  cents  a  year  as  postage  on  a  weekly 
paper  that  he  took.  Then  it  was  paid  as  a  separate  charge  to  the  pub- 
lisher, who  in  reality,  as  a  convenience  and  security  to  the  Govern- 
ment, advanced  the  postage  for  the  subscril>er.  Tnen  at  a  further 
reduction  the  publisher  stood  the  charge  himself.  The  wonderful 
increase  in  the  number  of  readers  of  the  papers  under  the  present  sys- 
tem shows  the  wisdom  of  the  Government  in  making  the  change  to 
the  reduced  rates  on  second-class  matter,  "  to  contrive  that  these 
papers  should  penetrate  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  people."  If  postage 
IS  put  back  to  the  old  standard  on  what  is  now  termed  second-class 
matter,  or  a  nuiterial  increase  in  rates  is  made,  the  publishers  will  be 
compelled  to  charge  the  postage  to  subscribers  and  there  will  doubt- 
less be  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  subscribers,  also  in  the  advertising 
patronage  and  in  the  receipts  of  the  Government  on  both  first  and 
second-class  matter. 

It  is  unjust  to  class  second-class  mail  matter  with  first-class  when 
speaking  of  the  cost  of  the  service.  Second-class  mail  is  more  in  the 
nature  of  express  matter.  It  is  delivered  by  publishers  at  the  post- 
office  in  large  sacks,  much  lighter  than  the  letter-mail  pouches,  labeled 
to  the  post-offices  and  States  where  it  is  to  go.  It  requires  neither  the 
care  nor  the  speed  of  first-class  matter,  nor  does  it  receive  the  same. 

This  has  been  pretty  well  brought  out.  We  all  know  that  the  pub- 
lisher goes  to  the  post-office,  gets  the  bag,  takes  them  to  his  own  office, 
fills  them,  and  routes  them  by  States.  Every  publisher  is  required  to 
do  that.  Then  he  delivers  them  to  the  post-office.  There  is  no  gath- 
ering of  them  by  the  postal  employees.  Then  the  sacks  are  sent  out 
without  opening  and  go  to  their  destinations. 

In  the  handling  of  first-class  matter  the  letters  ^re  collected  by  cat- 
riers,  taken  to  the  post-office,  where  they  are  canceled.  The  stamps 
have  to  be  sold.  They  must  have  people  to  sell  these  stamps  and  peo- 
ple to  cancel  these  stamps,  and  you  put  on  the  date  of  your  receipt. 
There  is  another  man  to  put  on  the  stamp  of  the  receiving  office. 
Besides  that,  first-class  mail  goes  into  leather  sacks  that  weigh  five 
times  as  much  as  the  sacks  in  which  the  other  mails  go. 

Besides  the  greater  care  and  speed  required  there  are  near  half  a 
score  of  things  to  be  done  with  regard  to  letters  in  the  way  of  collect- 
ing, separate  handling,  weighing,  stamp  cancellation,  stamping  with 
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dates  of  receipt  at  mailing  office  and  at  the  office  of  destination,  the 
sorting  in  pouches,  locking,  etc.,  besides  the  extra  exj^ense  at  every 
step.  It  would  be  just  as  sensible  for  an  express  company  to  say, 
because  they  figure  up  and  find  that  packages  bring  in  so  much  and 
that  rough  freights  bring  in  a  certain  amount,  and  tiie  rough  freights 
wei^h  five  times  as  much  as  the  packages — it  would  be  just  as  sen- 
sible to  say, ''  Why,  this  rough  freight  is  not  paying  its  part.  These 
packages  pay  on  half  a  pound  as  much  as  these  rough  freights  pay  on 
500  pounds;  let  us  put  up  the  freight  charges  and  reduce  the  pack- 
ages.*' This  ought  to  be  taken  into  account :  the  fact  that  the  sc»cond- 
class  matter  is  carried  in  bulk,  and  without  any  care  and  without  any 
^at  danger  of  loss. 

There  is  a  difference  in  qualitv  and  in  value.  It  is  nonsensical  to 
compare  the  two  in  any  way  at  all,  because  one  is  precious  matter  and 
the  other  is  mere  rough  freight.  Of  coui-se,  a  periodical  may  once  in 
a  while  be  lost,  but  the  Government  is  not  bothered  about  it.  If  a 
letter  is  lost  there  is  trouble;  it  must  be  hunted  up. 

It  has  been  statel  here  that  periodicals  are  carried  as  expeditiously 
a«5  first-class  matter.  I  know  I  do  not  get  them  on  the  same  day 
that  I  get  the  letter  mailed  at  the  same  time.  Theix?  is  no  necessity 
for  the  same  rush,  at  least. 

It  is  unfair  and  hurtful  to  hamper  newspapei*s  or  periodicals  with 
technical  rules  subject  to  constant  change  as  to  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting business,  as  to  form,  size,  make-up,  or  uniformity  of  the 
?izes  of  pages.  No  officer  of  the  Government  or  Postal  Department 
should  have  the  right  of  censorehip  or  espionage  over  private  business, 
and  a  le^timate  publication,  accorded  what  is  known  as  the  second- 
class  mail  privilege,  should  not  be  refused  the  same  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law ;  nor  should  any  officer  of  the  Post-Office  Department  have 
the  right,  on  information  or  on  his  own  motion,  to  issue  fraud  orders 
without  proper  citation  of  the  party  concerned  and  full  hearing,  sub- 
ject to  appeal.  It  is  easy  for  a  rival  in  business,  an  interested,  selfish, 
malicious,  or  unprincipled  man,  to  reach  the  ear  of  an  officer  with 
complaints  that,  acted  upon,  will  result  in  hardships  or  loss  to  a  com- 
petitor and  an  expense  to  the  Government. 

The  handling  and  delivery  of  mails  is  a  simple  carrying  or  trans- 
portation business,  undertaken  by  the  Government;  and  the  Postal 
Department  has  no  other  or  different  relation  to  the  customers  of  the 
mail  service  than  has  an  express  company  to  its  customers.  In  every 
case  the  publishers,  like  everybody  else,  should  be  held  responsible 
for  violations  of  law  or  good  morals,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to 
be  the  agents  or  instruments  of  frauds  or  swindlers;  but  there  should 
not  be  different  laws  or  regulations  for  publishers  than  for  others. 
The  Postal  Department  has  no  different  relations  to  the  publisher 
and  his  subscribers  or  patrons,  so  far  as  the  receiving,  carrying,  and 
delivering  legitimate  publications  is  concerned,  than  have  express 
companies  to  the  merAants  whose  goods  they  carry  and  their  cus- 
tomers. 

I  am  covering  this  matter  of  the  inquisition  into  trade  papers.  We 
have  been  required  to  see  to  it  that  every  page  in  our  paper  is  trimmed 
exactly  the  same  length ;  that  no  advertiser  said  "  This  paper  is  of 
my  manufacture,*"  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.     My  idea  is  that,  as 
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Mr.  Martin  suggested,  it  is -a  good  idea  to  fix  the  minimum  size  of  a 
paper  or  periodical  and  then  fix  a  rate,  and  not  keep  a  horde  of  people 
to  oe  detectives. 

I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  wrong  done  or  intended,  but  if 
vou  establish  the  idea  of  wn^^orship  of  the  mails,  under  bad  officers 
it  is  liable  to  be  abused  and  lead  to  tyranny.  I  think  there  should  be 
a  sreneral  law  that  would  cover  all  these  matters.  The  Post-Office 
Department  was  never  intended  to  be  endowed  with  the  legislative, 
executive,  or  judicial  functions  or  powers  of  the  Government.  It  has 
never  been  made  the  guardian  of  publishers  or  newspaper  subscril>ers 
or  patrons.  Ijcgitimate  publishers  conduct  their  business  to  make  a 
living,  and  on  an  average  they  receive  less  remuneration  and  render 
greater  services  to  the  (lovernment  and  all  the  Departments  and  offi- 
cials thereof  and  to  the  citizens,  both  in  their  individual  and  col- 
lective capacities,  than  do  the  members  of  any  other  calling.  They 
have  a  right  to  conduct  their  business  in  security,  without  vexatious 
restrictions.  The  censorship  of  or  any  espionage  over  or  upon  the 
press  is  illegal  and  wholly  m  violation  of  the  genius  of  our  free  in- 
stitutions and  of  the  foundation  principles  of  our  Government.  The 
publisher  had  a  right  to  use  all  lawful  and  legitimate  agencies  and 
methods  for  the  advancement  of  his  business.  It  is  no  crime  for  a 
legitimate  publisher  to  push  the  circulation  of  his  publication  and 
thereby  diffuse  knowledge  and  valuable  information  necessary  to 
good  citizenship  and  to  useful,  successful  lives.  It  is  a  work  in  which 
the  Government  has  largely  and  properly  aided  by  giving  to  the  peo- 
ple low  rates  of  postage  on  their  newspapei*s  and  periodicals. 

There  is  no  danger  of  there  being  too  many  papers  or  of  those  at 
present  existing  being  too  widely  circulated.  If  a  publication  is 
not  wanted  by  the  people  or  enough  copies  of  it  to  bring  profit  or 
living  to  the  publisher,  it  will  die.  The  I*ost-Office  Department  does 
not  need  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  undertaking  the  hastening  of  its 
death.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  define  what  is  a  legitimate  publica- 
tion and  fix  the  rates  of  postage.  Business  sense  and  business  inter- 
ests will  do  all  the  rest. 

With  regard  to  this  talk  about  how  much  advertising  a  man  puts 
in :  The  advertisements  are  sometimes  more  informing  than  reading 
matter.  They  contain  good  information.  But,  I  say,  with  regard 
to  the  advertising,  that  business  will  govern  that.  If  a  man  neglects 
his  readers,  he  will  lose  his  subscribers.  If  he  loses  his  subscribers, 
he  loses  his  advertising.  There  is  no  trouble  about  that.  There  may 
be  some  issue  of  that  paper  that  has  an  extraordinary  amount  of  ad- 
vertising, but  the  next  issue  may  have  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
reading  matter.  The  publisher  has  got  to  satisfy  his  reaciers  in  order 
to  hold  them,  and  he  has  got  to  hold  his  readers  in  order  to  hold  his 
advertisers.  That  is  something  that  the  Government  does  not  need  to 
bother  about.  The  proportion  of  advertising  and  reading  matter 
will  regulate  itself.  That  is  well  understood,  and  it  requires  no  elab- 
oration. 

Then  all  that  remains  is  the  definition  of  what  is  a  legitimate  pub- 
lication, entitled  to  be  carried  as  such  in  the  United  States  mails. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  it  ought  to  be  of  a  size  to 
be  of  service  to  subscribers  and  to  the  public.  It  should  be  understood 
that  a  paper  should  be  in  a  condition  to  do  public  service,  and  that 
there  should  be  a  limit  on  that. 
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The  following  proposed  amendment  to  the  postal  laws,  as  agreed 
to  by  a  conference  of  the  agricultural  and  live-stock  editors  of  the 
United  States,  seems  to  fully  cover  this  ground  as  an  amendment  to 
section  14,  chapter  180,  act  of  Congress,  March  3, 1879 : 

Fourth.  It  must  be  originated  and  published  for  the  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation of  a  public  character  or  devoted  to  literature,  the  sciences,  arts,  or 
|ome  special  industry,  and  having  a  legitimate  list  of  subscribers.  Subscrip- 
tions shall  be  deemed  legitimate  in  all  cases  wherein  the  recipient  of  the  publi- 
caUon  or  another  than  the  recipient  pays  or  agrees  to  pay  for  such  publication 
for  a  definite  period:  Provided,  however,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
be  construed  to  admit  to  the  second-class  list  regular  publications  designed 
primarily  for  advertising  purposes  or  for  free  circulation,  or  for  circulation  at 
nominal  rates. 

You  may  object  to  that  basis  "  for  a  definite  period."  The  idea  has 
got  about  that  advertisers  pay  for  papers.  I  have  been  in  the  pub- 
lishing business  for  thirty-three  years  and  I  have  not  found  that 
advertisers  were  subscribers  to  my  paper  for  a  definite  length  of  time. 
An  advertiser  may  buy  some  extra  copies  of  one  issue.  But  as  a  rule 
he  does  not  subscribe.  Here  is  a  clause  saying  that  somebody  should 
subscribe,  either  for  himself  or  somebody  for  him.  We  all  know 
that  in  the  case  of  our  old  home  papers  people  subscribe  for  their 
papers  and  send  them  out  to  their  friends  m  the  West.  All  over  the 
country  papers  are  subscribed  for  and  paid  for  by  the  people  who 
have  remained  at  home.  The  boys  who  have  gone  out  West  received 
the  papers.    Would  you  deprive  them  of  that  privilege? 

I  say  the  advertisers  are  not  subscribing  permanently  for  papers. 
Of  course  this  should  be  in  good  faith — there  should  be  no  sham 
about  it.  If  a  man  is  caught  violating  the  spirit  of  the  law,  there 
should  be  a  penalty  provided. 

The  idea  has  been  brought  out  here  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
advertising.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  quantity  of  advertising  in  a 
paper  has  anything  to  do  with  the  idea  of  its  bein^  published  for 
advertising  purposes.  We  know  that  there  are  certain  men  dealing 
in  certain  lines  of  goods.  They  get  out  a  house  organ  and  send  it 
out  to  their  prospective  patrons. 

Here  is  a  man  who  gets  out  a  paper  and  sends  it  out  with  no  adver- 
tising at  all  in  it,  but  his  firm  name  is  published,  his  place  of  business 
and  his  character  of  business  are  indicated  at  the  head  of  the  publica- 
tion. In  the  publication  he  puts  all  the  men  whom  he  wants  to  reach. 
HLs  traveling  men  see  them  and  get  their  pictures.  There  is  not  a 
word  of  advertising  in  it,  and  some  of  these  papers  are  going  through 
the  mail  as  second-class  matter;  and  yet  the  whole  object,  as  I  am 
told,  is  to  secure  business.  Now,  that  is  the  idea,  to  meet  the  purpose 
of  the  publication.  Not  because  a  man  has  been  fortunate  enough 
in  getting  up  a  good  paper  and  a  good  circulation  and  securing  adver- 
tisers who  are  good  buyers,  a  good  class  of  people.  If  a  man  s  paper 
is  a  common  carrier,  he  would  be  fined  for  refusing  an  advertisement 
of  a  legitimate  kind  in  his  paper.  He  can  not  refuse  it,  not  even  if  he 
had  four-fifths  of  it  in  advertising.  He  can  enlarge  his  paper  of 
course. 

In  conclusion,  then,  it  appears  that  present  rates  of  postage 'on 
what  is  called  second-class  matter  have  been  wisely  fixed  by  Congress 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  and  of  the  Government,  and  not  at  all 
in  consideration  of  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  publisher ;  that  the  wise 
end  of  securing  a  thorough  circulation  of  the  papers  throughout  the 
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whole  mass  of  the  citizens  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the 
informing  of  the  people  of  all  the  proclamations,  douiffs,  and  plans 
of  the  different  Departments  and  Government  officials  have  been 
secured  at  a  nominal  cost ;  that  the  papers  have  proved  efficient  and 
profitable  promotei's  of  the  postal  business,  adding  millions  of  dollars 
aYinually  to  receipts  for  first-class  mail  matter,  and  that  the  present 
rates  are  just,  profitable,  and  serviceable  to  the  Government.  Neither 
can  there  be  any  distinction  justly  made  between  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  or  periodicals,  weeklies,  monthlies,  or  quaiterlies,  or  reli- 
gious, educational,  trade,  industrial,  technical,  scientific,  commercial, 
or  agricultural  publications.  These  have  all  alike  promoted,  directly 
and  through  advertising,  the  postal  business  along  its  profitable  lines 
of  first-class  mail  matter  or  letter  postage  tenrold  more  than  any 
actual  cost  their  transmission  has  lieen  to  the  Government;  besides, 
that  cost  oh  a  fair  business  basis  is  covered  by  the  1  cent  a  pound  rate. 
Besides  this,  all  these  publications  have  been  and  are  doing  an  edu- 
cational work  for  the  Government  that  is  absolutely  essential  to  its 
existence  and  continuance,  and  that  could  not  possibly  be  accom- 
plished with  anything  like  the  extent  or  effectiveness  m  any  other 
way,  if  it  could  be  accomplished  at  all.  I  never  heard  yet  that  Con- 
gress was  running  around  doing  this  thing  for  the  publishers. 

Indirectly  these  publications  have  helped  to  swell  the  receipts  for 
first-class  mail  in  the  Postal  Department  by  materially  adding  to  the 
prosperity  of  all  through  inculcation  of  proper  principles,  encourag- 
mg  improvements,  giving  forth  new  inventions,  and  advertising  better 
methods,  and  contributing  to  the  general  sum  of  prosperit3^,  good 
citizenship,  correct  living,  and  progressive  ideas.  In  corroboration  of 
my  statement  that  the  1  cent  a  pound  rate  is  a  fair  business  rate,  I  will 
say  that  I  would  like  to  take  the  contract  for  delivering  all  the 
papers  of  the  United  States  at  1  cent  a  pound.  I  think  the  express 
companies  would  be  glad  to  get  such  a  contract. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions  to  be  asked  of  Mr. 
Herbert?  If  not,  that  will  terminate  his  address.  Mr.  Secretary-, 
who  is  next  on  the  programme? 

The  Secretary.  The  next  person  on  the  programme  is  Mr.  T.  T. 
Williams,  manager  of  the  New  York  American  and  Journal,  who 
represents  what  is  known  as  the  Hearst  organization  of  papers 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Williams  present  i 

The  Secretary.  Mr.  Williams  has  filed  a  brief. 

The  ViCE-CiiAiRMAN.  Then  let  the  brief  be  entered  in  the  proceed- 
ings at  this  point  as  the  brief  of  his  association  of  papers. 

BRIEF  OF  HEARST  ORaAinZATION  OF  PAPERS,  T.  T.  WILLIAKS, 

HANAQER. 

1.  The  second-class  postal  rate  was  nuide  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people,  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  nation,  and  for  the  dissemination 
of  news  and  education.  It  has  never  been  a  source  of.  profit  to  pub- 
lishers of  daily  newspapers,  as  nearly  all  such  publications  are  sold 
to  their  subscribers  for  less  than  the  cost  of  production. 

2.  All  the  deficit  in  the  post-office  caused  by  the  excessive  use  of  the 
second-classs  rate  has  been   charged   against  newspapers.     This   is 
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most  unjust.  The  principal  deficit  has  been  caused  by  irregular  pub- 
lications of  a  class  never  intended  by  the  framers  of  the  law  to  pass 
free. 

3.  The  greatest  deficit  in  the  postal  service  is  caused  by  excessive 
payments  to  railroads,  based  on  the  most  dishonest  practices.  If  Con- 
gress really  desires  to  economize  in  the  matter  of  the  mails  it  can 
reduce  the  expense  at  least  30  per  cent  in  railroad  charges  without 
doing  the  railroads  an  injustice. 

4.  The  use  of  newspaper  supplements,  instead  of  increasing  the 
burdens  of  the  second-class  matter,  diminishes  them. 

5.  There  is  no  law  to  prevent  the  use  of  dishonest  practices  in 
connection  with  the  weighing  of  mail.  Any  penalty  for  that  offense 
was  studiously  left  out  of  the  statute  book. 

The  Secretary.  The  next  is  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association  of  the  United  States.  The  committee  consists  of  Mr. 
Don  Seitz  of  the  New  York  World,  Mr.  John  Norris  of  the  New 
York  Times,  and  Mr.  Herbert  F.  Gunnison  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

ilr.  Norris.  This  Commission  has  been  instructed  by  Congress  to 
study  and  report  upon  the  second-class  mail  problem. 

In  presenting  the  views  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association  we  expect  to  show  that  while  the  Government  pays 
more  than  10  cents  to  carry  the  10-cent  magazines  from  the  publi- 
cation office  to  the  news  stand  and  subscriber,  it  derives  a  profit  from 
the  carrying  of  daily  newspapers.  We  will  point  out  to  you  that  the 
newspapers  have  been  improperly  included  in  sweeping  assertions 
that  all  those  entitled  to  the  second-class  mailing  privilege  enjoy  a 
gratuity  and  subsidy  from  the  Government.  \\  e  will  show  the 
results  achieved  in  a  six  years'  campaign  of  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment against  undoubted  abuses,  ue  will  show  that  there  is  a 
material  difference  between  the  newspapers  printing  the  current  news 
and  the  list  of  so-called  newspapers  comprised  in  postal  lists.  We 
will  show  that  the  controlling  factor  in  cost  of  transportation,  the 
length  of  haul,  has  been  ignored  by  the  postal  officials  m  their  state- 
ment of  cost.  We  will  point  out  to  you  that  the  recent  deficits  in 
postal  revenues  were  anticipated  by  Postmasters-General  Smith  and 
Payne  because  of  the  establishment  of  rural  free-deliverv  service, 
and  that  the  deficits  need  not  be  viewed  with  apprehension.  We 
compare  our  postal  service  with  that  of  other  countries.  We  suggest 
steps  that  may  partially  remedy  the  abuses  which  have  furnished 
occasion  for  complaint. 

As  we  understand  the  situation,  the  Postmaster-General  asks  for 
this  inquiry — 

First.  Because  there  is  an  annual  deficit  in  the  operation  of  the 
Post-Office  Department  varying  from  $6,000,000  to  $14,000,000 
which  he  wants  to  stop. 

Second.  The  secona-class  mail  matter,  aggregating  380,000  tons 
per  annum,  or  904  tons  per  day,  constitutes,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment figures,  about  67  per  cent  of  all  mail  matter  carried,  and  it 
yields  approximately  $6,000,000  per  annum,  or  one  twenty-fourth  of 
what  it  should  bear  iif  the  second-class  matter  were  to  pay  a  share 
of  the  cost  of  handling  and  transportation  based  on  weight.  In 
short,  the  Department  claims  that  there  is  a  loss  of  at  least  $50,000,000 
per  annum  on  second-class  matter. 
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Third.  That  a  distinction  in  expedition  should  be  made  between 
first-class  mail  matter,  which  pays  84  cents  per  pound,  and  second- 
class  matter,  which  pays  1  cent  per  pound. 

Fourth.  That  the  second  class  was  originally  designed  to  promote 
intelligence,  but  that  the  cost  of  the  service  and  the  necessity  for 
revenue  should  now  control ;  that  the  rate  should  be  changed,  and  that 
the  ideal  distinction  should  be  subordinated  to  the  practical  consider- 
ation of  direct  profit. 

Fifth.  To  stop  the  abuses  of  the  second-class  mail  privilege. 

THE  commission's   QUESTIONS. 

We  are  asked  by  your  Commission  to  answer  three  questions: 

First.  "VVliether  the  revenue  from  the  second-class  mail  matter 
should  not  be  commensurate  with  the  actual  cost  of  the  service  ren- 
dered in  handling  it  and  whether  its  classification  should  not  accord- 
ingly be  grounded  upon  practical  rather  than  ideal  distinctions? 

Second.  In  case  second-class  matter  is  not  put  upon  a  cost-paying 
basis,  what  limitations  should  be  placed  upon  the  matter  which  may 
properly  be  embraced  in  that  class  ? 

Third.  By  what  amendment  of  existing  law  may  the  changes 
which  appear  to  be  advisable  be  most  effectually  brought  about? 

Preliminarily :  Anything  that  will  help  the  postal  service  will  have 
our  support.  It  enters  into  the  daily  life  of  all  the  people.  The 
capacity  shown  in  its  management  may  promote  or  retard  many 
phases  of  industrial  development.  We  all  agree  that  the  postal 
service  is  doing  a  work  of  the  highest  economic  value ;  that  it  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  business  enterprise,  and  that  its  results  can  not  be 
measured  solely  by  a  statement  or  receipts  and  expenditures. 

NEWSPAPER   THE   LEAST   EXPENSIVE   ARTICLE   TO    HANDLE. 

The  uniform  testimony  of  those  officials  who  appeared  before  the 
Commission  of  1808  shows  that  the  daily  newspaper  is  the  least  expen- 
sive article  that  is  handled  in  the  mail.  Newspaper  publishers  con- 
form to  the  law  and  give  the  least  trouble.  The  w-ork  of  postmasters 
and  clerks  is  devoted  largely  to  first-class  matter;  the  first-class 
matter  is  immeasurably  more  expensive  to  handle  than  second-class 
matter,  when  compared  on  the  pound  basis;  further,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment can  not  compete  with  express  companies  in  cost  of  service 
within  an  area  averaging  850  miles  from  office  of  publication.  It  is 
also  admitted  that  the  abuses  of  the  second-class  mail  privilege  have 
done  a  great  wrong  to  legitimate  interests.  Under  the  present  law 
almost  anything  prnited  periodically  and  that  is  not  obscene  can  get 
into  the  second  class.  It  will  also  be  admitted  that  that  part  of  the 
second-class  mail  matter  which  is  growing  abnormally  is  not  that 
which  is  intended  to  inform  or  educate  anybody.  It  is  merely  a 
medium  through  which  certain  wares  can  be  announced  for  sale  and 
whereby  the  public  service  is  used  for  purely  mercantile  purposes. 
Thousands  of  these  publications  crept  in  through  evasions  and  loose 
constructions  of  the  law.  Others,  w^hich  were  properly  entered,  have 
changed  their  character  since  admission. 
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REFORMS  ATTEMPTED  BY  POST-OFFICE  DEPARTMENT. 

Six  years  ago  a  determined  effort  was  made  to  stop  the  abuse  of 
the  second-class  privilege  and  six  lines  of  procedure  were  pursued. 

First,  To  exclude  serial  libraries. 

Second.  To  restrict  sample  copies. 

Third.  To  stop  the  shipment  of  "  returns  "  as  second-class  matter. 

Fourth.  To  stop  bulk  subscriptions. 

Fifth.  To  stop  "'  house  organs." 

Sixth.  To  stop  premiums  to  subscribers. 

We  have  been  assured  in  the  Department  reports  that  reform  of 
the>e  abuses  has  been  definitely  attained  and  substantially  established. 

AMiat  is  the  situation?  We  find  that  after  the  lapse  of  six  years 
the  paid  second-class  weight  has  grown  75  per  cent  in  volume,  as  com- 
pared with  a  60  per  cent  increase  in  the  total  postal  revenue,  and  an 
increase  of  25  per  cent  in  the  allowance  for  railroad  transportation. 

Apparently  trie  Department  is  powerless  or  else  incapable  of  dealing 
with  the  situation. 

A  PROTEST  AGAINST  UNWARRANTED  STATEMENTS. 

But  at  the  outset  we  protest  against  the  loose  and  unwarranted 
statements  of  the  postal  reports.  The  colossal  fabric  of  false  statis- 
tics which  was  built  upon  utterly  worthless  reports  to  the  Depjirt- 
raent  officials  of  1890,  and  the  later  indications  of  similar  conjectures 
on  '•  forced  balances,"  have  raised  a  serious  doubt  of  the  accuracy 
of  all  subsequent  postal  figures  which  are  not  based  directly  upon 
revenue  and  expenaitures. 

On  May  5,  1890,  the  Post-Office  Department  undertook  to  count 
and  weigh  the  mails  for  one  week,  in  order  that  some  basis  might  be 
obtained  for  determining  the  extent  of  the  service  performed  by  it. 
Blanks  were  sent  to  every  post-office,  and  thirty-three  distinct  items 
were  included  in  the  list.  When  those  blanks  were  computed  the 
officials  ascertained  that  the  only  positive  check  upon  any  part  of  the 
returns  was  the  actual  payment  of  second-class  matter,  which  had 
been  carried  at  1  cent  per  ])ound.  Every  dollar  paid  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  second-class  matter  represented  100  pounds  of  mail.  Upon 
applying  that  test  to  the  reports  from  the  various  post-offices  it  was 
discovered  that  the  reported  weights  had  exceeded  the  money  pay- 
ments by  25  per  cent  on  the  second  class.  Accordingly  they  cut  that 
item  to  conform  to  the  proved  weight.  Then  they  guessed,  by  the  rev- 
enue from  stamps  and  postal  cards,  at  the  probable  number  of  letters 
carried  and  the  material  carried  as  third  and  fourth-class  mail  matter. 
The  result  thus  computed  was  increased  each  year  as  the  sales  of 
stamps  increased,  and  for  nine  years  Congress  and  the  people  were 
filled  with  the  most  elaborate  and  the  most  ridiculous  compilations 
which  purported  to  show  the  number  of  letters  carried,  the  number  of 
newspapers  carried,  and  a  mass  of  statistics  that  was  bewildering  in 
its  detail. 

In  1898  Congress  appointed  a  Commission  to  determine  whether  the 
railroads  were  not  receiving  too  much  pay  for  mail  transportation. 
In  the  course  of  its  examination  that  body  summoned  llr.  Mont- 
gomery, a  postal  superintendent  of  Chicago  (now  dead),  to  testify. 
The  statements  made  by  him  led  the  Commission  to  order  a  new 
weighing  of  the  mails,  which  uncovered  a  gigantic  imposition. 
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THE   I'AI^E   COUNT  OF    1890. 

The  Commission  reported  that  the  count  of  1890  was  false  and 
misleading  and  worthless.  There  was  not  a  single  reliable  deduction 
from  that  count.  The  weighing  had  covered  a  period  of  seven  days 
and  had  omitted  the  issues  of  the  monthly  magazines  and  periodicals. 
The  new  weighing  was  a  surprise  to  all  those  who  had  long  been  con- 
nected with  the  service.  The  Department  reports  for  1898  showed 
approximately  that  a  weight  of  300,000  tons  had  been  carried.  Actu- 
ally there  were  750,000  tons  carried.  The  postal  statisticians  said 
the  weight  of  postal  bags  and  equipment  carried  by  the  railroads 
amounted  to  9  per  cent.  It  was  actually  48.4  per  cent  of  the  total 
weight.  We  understand  that  only  43  per  cent  of  the  matter  carried  on 
railroads  was  revenue  producing. 

The  counters  had  failed  to  ascertain  the  drop  or  local  business  of 
post-offices  before  attempting  to  base  their  counts  of  weights  on 
stalnp  sales.  The  Department  had  figured  that  the  railroads  were 
receiving  an  average  of  40  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  They  were  actu- 
ally receiving  an  average  of  slightly  over  12^  cents  per  ton  per  mile, 
and  the  lowest  payment  was  5.85  cents  per  ton  per  mile  on  the  densest 
lines.  The  average  haul  had  been  figured  at  328  miles.  It  was  438 
milas  by  one  count  and  484  by  another.  At  present  it  may  exceed 
600  miles.  The  cost  of  carrying  a  pound  of  mail  matter  was  reported 
at  6f  cents  per  pound  per  mile ;  it  was  2.75  cents  per  pound. 

Until  that  inquiry  had  been  made  the  Department  officials  had  not 
apparently  realized  that  a  50-ton  postal  car  could  not  properly  handle 
an  average  of  more  than  one  ton  of  paid  matter  on  its  entire  run. 

The  wizards  of  the  Department  who  had  misled  Congress  and  the 
country  for  nine  years  have  continued  their  loose  methods  of  compil- 
ing statistics,  and  we  still  find  official  postal  reports  based  upon  the 
data  of  that  false  count  of  1890. 

A   TABLE  OF  POSTAL   WEIGHTS. 

One  of  the  standards  employed  in  the  Department  is  the  following 

table : 

4   newspapers  make  a  pound. 
42   letters  make  a  pound. 
165   postal  cards  make  a  pound. 
8   pieces  of  third-clnsa  matter  make  a  i)ound. 
2i  pieces  of  fourth-class  matter  make  a  pound. 

Upon  that  table  they  figured  from  false  weights  and  pretended  to 
show  how  many  pieces  were  handled  by  the  Department.  They  told 
how  many  letters,  how  many  newspapers,  and  how  many  pieces  of 
third  and  fourth  class  matter  had  gone  through  the  mail. 

They  guessed  then,  as  they  have  guessed  tor  sixteen  years,  about 
the  w^ei^it  of  franked  and  penalty  envelope  matter.  Congressman 
Bingham,  upon  data  furnished  by  the  Department,  said  m  April, 
1900,  that  franked  matter  might  cost  the  Government  over  $19,000,000 
a  year,  but  no  reasonable  estimate  of  it  will  be  possible  until  January, 
1907.  At  that  time  we  will  know  to  what  extent  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  been  sending  roller-top  desks  and  carpets  through  the  mail, 
the  Geological  Survey  its  instruments  and  tents  and  paraphernalia, 
the  Post-Office  Department  its  suppliers,  the  onus  for  this  pack-horse 
business  of  overloading  the  mails  having  been  placed  upon  news- 
papers. 
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AVAILABLE  DATA  AS  TO  ORIGIN  OF  ABUSES. 

Against  reckless  computations  based  on  inadequate  inquiry  we  are 
jufrtified  in  asking  caution — especially  as  to  those  estimates  which 
credit  the  second-class  matter  with  67  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  of 
the  mail.  We  question  the  enormous  profits  that  are  credited  to  the 
first-class  matter.  We  question  the  Postmaster-General's  statement 
of  the  cost  of  carrying  second-class  matter.  With  data  in  their  offices 
always  available  respecting  second-class  matter,  it  did  not  occur  to 
the  heads  of  the  Department  to  locate  the  precise  source  of  the  growth 
of  weight  of  mail.  Without  any  disturbance  of  the  business  of  the 
Department  they  could  have  determined  to  within  1  per  cent  how 
much  of  the  second-class  matter  belonged  to  daily  newspapers,  how 
much  to  magazines,  how  much  to  religious  and  temperance  publica- 
tions and  business  schools,  and  how  much  to  the  numberless  schemes 
by  which  that  privilege  has  been  abused.  For  years  the  Department 
officials  have  been  aimlessly  blaming  losses  on  the  newspapers,  though 
in  1809  the  then  Postmaster-General  said  that  half  of  the  seccmd-class 
matter  did  not  belong  to  that  classification  and  ought  to  pay  8  cents 
per  poimd.  The  Department  chiefs  and  the  commission  or  1899,  with 
possibly  two  exceptions,  have  not  discriminated  in  their  sweeping 
assertions. 

The  system  of  counting  and  the  method  of  formulating  data  ex- 
posed bv  the  commission  of  1898  is  still  pursued.  We  find  the  reports 
of  the  tost-Office  Department  abound  with  tables  of  figures  that  are 
built  upon  admittedly  false  bases.  Against  information  of  that  sort 
we  enter  our  protest,  especially  in  so  far  as  their  guessing  has  tended 
to  put  the  daily  newspaper  interest  in  a  wroii^  light  and  to  burden  it 
with  a  charge  that  was  unfair;  and  the  fault  in  that  respect  has  been 
aggravated,  because  the  materials  of  disproof  were  in  the  possession 
of  the  postal  officials  and  were  not  consulted. 

We  have  a  right  to  complain  that  the  Postmaster-General  has 
ignored  a  most  important  factor  in  making  his  statements  and  con- 
clusions. He  has  confined  himself  entirely  to  weight  of  matter, 
disregarding  the  fact  that  the  compensation  of  all  the  carriers  is 
based  upon  the  ton  per  mile,  so  that  a  shipment  of  newspapers  at  an 
average  haul  of  80  miles  may  be  profitable  transportation  to  the 
Department,  while  a  load  of  magazines  hauled  1,018  miles  may  cost  8 
cents  per  pound,  or  11  cents  per  copy,  and  actually  may  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment more  than  the  10  cents  which  the  20-ounce  magazines  will 
bring  at  retail  on  the  news  stand  in  the  distant  city. 

NEWSPAPER   HAULED   AT   A    ItANDSOME   PROIIT. 

Assuming  the  accuracy  of  the  calculations  which  the  Postmaster- 
(leneral  has  made  that  the  second-class  matter  constitutes  67  per  cent 
of  all  mail  carried,  that  second-class  matter  costs  at  least  5  cents  per 

Eound  to  carry,  that  the  average  haul  of  all  mail  is  438  miles,  yet  he 
as  not  proved  his  case  because  he  has  lacked  in  diligence  in  not 
attempting  to  ascertain  from  data  readily  accessible  in  his  Office  the 
percentage  which  the  daily  newspapers  constitute  of  the  second-class 
weight,  whether  their  average  haul  was  not  very  much  less  than  the 
averape  haul  of  other  second-class  matter,  and  whether  his  inclusion 
of  daily  newspapers  in  his  statements  was  not  a  mistake. 
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We  are  quite  sure  that  upon  shipments  of  newspapers  for  the 
average  distance  of  80  miles,  delivered  to  waiting  trams  at  point  of 
origin  and  called  for  at  point  of  destination-,  the  Government  would 
make  a  handsome  profit  at  1  cent  per  pound.  Chairman  Wolcott,  in 
1899,  said  there  would  be  a  profit  on  such  shipments  for  a  distance  of 
300  miles.  The  slightest  inquiry  would  have  shown  the  postal 
officials  that  daily  newspapers  have  insignificant  circulations  beyond 
the  150-mile  zone.  At  that  distance  local  papers  have  the  call.  On 
the  other  hand,  magazines  weighing  as  much  as  22  ounces  per  copy 
are  not  concentrated  in  any  one  section.  They  are  diffused  over  large 
areas,  and  their  average  hauls  in  the  mails  are  larger  because  they 
can  take  advantage  of  express  rates  for  short  hauls  and  they  can  turn 
into  the  mails  only  that  traffic  which  express  companies  will  not 
carry  for  less  than  1  cent  per  pound. 

Newspapers  differ  from  magazines  in  this,  that  they  can  not  delay 
their  shipments  to  take  advantage  of  all  the  conditions  which  express 
companies  may  offer.  They  must  go  in  the  first  train  to  preserve  the 
value  of  their  shipment. 

UNITED   STATES   PRINTS   60   PER   CENT  OF   ALL  PERIODICAI^   ISSUED. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  this  Nation  has  turned  from  books  to 
periodicals;  we  have  fallen  to  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  nations  in  the 
number  of  books  published  per  million  of  population,  but  we  publish 
60  per  cent  of  all  the  periodicals  on  the  globe.  Cheap  periodic4ils, 
a^ed  with  all  sorts  of  advertising — "  weeds  of  literature,"  as  they 
ave  been  described — ^liave  fastened  themselves  upon  the  postal  serv- 
ice at  the  rate  of  10  a  day  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  or  40,000  in  all. 
Eight  hundred  and  eighty-four  publications  are  entered  at  the  New 
York  Post-Office  as  entitled  to  second-class  privileges,  and  there  are 
9,700  offices  at  which  second-class  publications  are  entered. 

1,550     NEWSPAPERS     PRINT    DAILY     NEWS    OUT    OF     A    TOTAL    OF    22,^^92 

SO-CALLED    NEWSPAPERS. 

We  are  not  sure  that  the  Department  books  disclose  the  number  of 
daily  newspapers  entered  on  the  second-class  list.  We  understand 
there  are  over  22,392,  divided  as  follows : 

DaUIes 2, 357     Monthly 2, 654 

Semiweekly 590     Trimonthly 55 

Thrice  a  week 57     Quarterly 1&3 

Weekly 16,179  ,  MisceHaneous 14 

Fortnightly 48  ,  

Semimonthly 255  i  Total 22,392 

But  there  are  not  more  than  1,550  daily  newspapers  which  actually 
obtain  the  current  news — 725  through  the  Associated  Press,  525 
through  the  Publishers'  Press,  and  300  throug^h  the  American  Pre*?; 
Association.  One  concern  in  New  York  furnishes  patent  insides  to 
4j608  publications  with  an  average  circulation  of  800  per  week,  and 
another  concern  furnishes  plate  matter  to  10,000  publications.  Three 
carloads  of  second-class  mail  matter  are  shipped  out  of  Augusta,  Me., 
every  twenty-four  hours,  a  special  extra  train  relieving  the  conges- 
tion of  the  outgoing  mail.  It  is  true  that  no  one  has  yet  accurately 
defined  what  is  a  newspaper,  nor  has  anyone  determined  the  grade  of 
distinction  which  draws  the  line  wherein  a  newspaper  does  not  become 
an  advertising  sheet;  nevertheless,  we  are  entitlea  to  intelligent  and 
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available  information  instead  of  misleading  guessep.  If  you  ascer- 
tain the  total  number  of  publications  entered  in  the  second-class  we 
are  confident  the  figures  will  surprise  you. 

Answering  the  Commission's  questions  we  are  prepared  to  present 
reasons  why  there  should  not  be  a  disturbance  of  the  existing  rates 
so  far  as  they  apply  to  daily  newspapers,  and  we  are  confident  that 
Tou  will  have  no  serious  thought  or  raiding  the  rate  upon  them. 

We  entirely  sympathize  with  those  Department  heads  who  find 
that  mail-order  publications  and  unworthy  advertising  periodicals 
masquerading  under  the  guise  of  religion  or  education  or  patriotism 
have  swamped  the  mails. 

We  think  that  weekly  publications  which  have  undue  advantages 
in  the  mails  and  those  which  are  "  county  free  "  should  be  forced  to 
contribute  equitably  toward  the  expenses  of  the  service. 

We  think  you  should  stop  the  use  of  premium  schemes  by  news- 
papers, the  lavish  distribution  of  sample  copies,  and  the  shipment  of 
papers  after  subscriptions  have  expired. 

We  think  the  second-class  rate  should  be  restricted  to  the  dissemi- 
nation of  public  information,  and  that  its  employment  primarily  for 
mercantile  purposes  should  be  stopped. 

The  present  law  was  made  on  the  theory  that  the  intelligent  citizen 
i>  the  best  citizen.  The  value  of  the  newspaper  in  our  scheme  of 
government  can  not  be  overestimated.  It  was  exalted  by  Jefferson 
as  the  most  powerful  factor  in  the  maintenance  of  order  and  in  the 
preservation  of  liberties.  News  of  official  action  is  promptly  given 
to  all  the  people,  and  that  assurance  of  full  knowledge  makes  for 
peace  and  for  the  same  consideration  of  public  questions. 

DELIVERING  MAIL  AT  THE  DOORS  OF  FIFTY-ONE  MILLIONS. 

The  figures  of  1901  show  that  the  Post-Office  was  then  carrying 
mail  to  the  doors  of  31,000,000  of  population,  and  the  task  which  was 
then  outlined  contemplated  the  personal  and  daily  delivery  of  mail 
to  the  doors  of  the  isolated  farm  houses  for  an  additional  population 
of  20,000,000,  occupying  an  area  of  1,000,000  square  miles,  at  an 
annual  cost  of  $14,000,000.  But  as  the  cost  of  rural  free  delivery  has 
now  reached  $28,000,000  per  annum,  it  is  assumed  that  we  are  carry- 
ing mail  to  the  doors  of  many  more  than  51,000,000  of  the  population, 
and  this  is  done  upon  the  idea  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  who 
live  outside  the  cities  and  towns  are  entitled  to  share  in  advanced 
mail  facilities  even  if  the  cost  exceeds  the  returns.  According  to 
the  Department  reports,  the  establishment  of  rural  free  delivery  has 
increased  the  value  of  farms  to  the  extent  of  at  least  5  per  cent,  and 
the  appreciation  in  remote  cities  in  Territories  has  been  much  greater. 
Delivery  routes  can  only  be  established  where  roads  are  good,  and  in 
this  respect  a  wonderful  stimulus  has  been  given  to  road  improve- 
ment; in  fact,  a  greater  stimulus  than  would  have  been  possible  by 
a  direct  appropriation  from  the  Government.  The  rural  free  deliv- 
ery service  has  enabled  the  farmer  to  keep  abreast  with  the  world 
through  the  receipt  of  his  newspaper  and  correspondence.  The  ad- 
vantage which  he  has  taken  of  that  opportunity  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  he  receives  three  times  as  many  newspapers  as  letters.  A  rough 
estimate  of  rural  free  delivery  shows  that  in  1903  it  cost  about  4 
cents  per  pound  of  mail  delivered. 
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DEFICITS   FROM  RURAL  FREE  DELIVERY  ANTICIPATED. 

Postmaster-General  Payne  anticipated  that  the  rapid  extension  of 
the  rural  free  delivery  service  would  increase  the  deficits  for  a  period 
of  at  least  three  years.  The  post-office  report  for  1904  points  out 
that  the  increase  in  the  expenditures  on  account  of  rural  free  deliverv 
service  for  each  year  had  approximated  the  increase  in  the  deficiency 
of  postal  revenue  for  each  of  those  years.  But  for  this  extraordinary 
expenditure  the  service  would  have  been  self -sustaining. 

Postmaster-General  Payne,  with  broad  view,  declared  that  the 
postal  deficits  were  not  to  be  viewed  with  apprehension.  AVhenever 
the  postal  receipts  exceed  or  come  near  the  expenditures,  it  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  Government  to  extend  the  postal  facilities  and  to 
cheapen  the  cost  of  the  service  to  the  public,  tliereby  aiding  business 
and  promoting  the  exchange  of  personal  communication. 

The  progressive  policy  of  the  service  has  been  pursued  without  ref- 
erence to  the  question  whether  or  not  it  paid  the  Government. 

The  spread  of  newspapers  has  increased  the  postal  receipts  on  first, 
third,  and  fourth-class  matter.  Anything  which  increases  the  facil- 
ity for  communication  is  helpful  to  the  country,  expanding  the  area 
01  development,  promoting  intelligence,  uplifting  the  individual,  and 
raising  the  standard  of  citizenship. 

ESTIMATED  LOSSES  OF  FORTY-FIVE  MILLIONS  OL'TSIDK  OF  SECOND  CI^\SS. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  rapid  extension  of  the  rural  free 
delivery  system  has  produced  a  minimum  loss  of  $20,000,000  j^er 
annum,  and  it  may  be  that  the  figures  to  be  produced  in  January 
next  will  show  that  the  abuses  of  the  franking  system  and  penalty 
envelope  now  exceed  Congressman  Bingham's  estimate  made  in  1905^) 
of  an  annual  loss  of  $19,000,000.  We  have  been  unable  to  discover 
any  data  which  would  give  a  measure  of  the  loss  annually  incurred  in 
star-route  transportation,  for  which  over  $7,000,000  is  appropriated, 
but  we  do  know  that  the  cost  per  mile  traveled  has  almost  doubled 
because  of  the  institution  of  box-delivery  service  on  star  routes,  and 
the  requirement  that  the  bidder  must  live  along  the  route.  We  are 
also  unable  to  compute  the  loss  due  to  free  county  distribution  or  to 
the  privileges  of  carrier  delivery  enjoyed  by  weekly  newspapei-s  in 
city  of  publication. 

The  post-office  report  for  1902  tells  us  that  the  money-order  business 
was  then  run  at  a  loss  of  half  a  million  dollars  per  annum.  All  of  the 
causes  here  enumerated  outside  of  the  second  class  may  have  produced 
a  loss  of  $45,000,000  per  annum.  Nevertheless  there. are  gleams  of 
comfort  in  the  reports  furnished  by  the  Department, 

A    CHEERFrL   SITI'ATIOX. 

The  situation  is  not  so  bad  as  appears  at  first  glance.  The  country 
is  growing  with  amazing  rapidity.  The  revenues  of  each  year  are 
always  more  than  enough  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  previous  year, 
so  that  you  can  put  an  end  to  deficits  if  you  stop  the  increase  in  ex- 
penditures. Our  receipts  are  bounding  at  the  rate  of  $12,000,000  per 
annum  increase. 
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Comparison  with  other  countries  is  not  necessarily  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  onr  postal  system.  Great  Britain  makes  a  profit  of 
i>22,0(^,000  per  annum  on  its  postal  service,  and  it  serves  a  territory 
of  120,000  square  miles,  while  the  mail  routes  in  the  United  States 
>erve  an  area  of  3,000,000  square  miles,  or  twenty-five  times  that  of 
Great  Britain.  The  raihvav  routes  in  Great  Britain  measure  20,000 
miles,  while  those  of  the  United  States  are  over  200,000  miles,  in 
addition  to  218,000  miles  of  star-route  service  and  ()(),000  miles  of 
other  service. 

The  mileage  of  our  mail  caiN  is  thirty-three  times  greater  than  that 
of  Great  Britain,  where  there  is  a  population  of  i^fU  to  the  mile, 
against  27  in  the  United  States. 

Great  Britain  paid  $8,839,510  in  1808  for  transportation  over  20,000 
miles,  whereas  the  United  States  paid  $34,708,000  for  transi>ortation 
over  170,000  miles,  and  in  1905  the  United  States  paid  over  $52,()00,()()0 
for  transportation  and  $71,000,000  for  all  forms  of  transportation. 

Great  Britain  paid  $-Ul  to  the  mile  for  transporting  the  mails. 

We  paid  $198  to  the  mile  for  transporting  mails. 

C4>MPARISON8    WITH    OTHER    COUNTRIES. 

Great  Britain  includes  a  parcel  post  in  its  operation;  we  do  not. 
In  Great  Britain  the  largest  run  is  400  miles;  in  the  United  States  it 
L^  3,500  miles.  Further,  the  United  States  has  15  times  as  many 
IM»'<tal  cars  as  Great  Britain,  and  85  per  cent  of  our  distribution  is 
done  on  postal  cars.  England  carries  newspapers  only  in  its  second 
class.  We  estimate  on  insufficient  data  that  in  the  United  States  the 
daily  newspapers  furnish  about  one-fifth  or  one-seventh  of  the  second 
class. 

(rermany  and  France  are  so  bound  up  in  ownership  or  guarantee 
of  bonds  of  railroads  that  comparison  with  them  is  impossible.  It  is 
doubtful  if  they  pay  anything  for  transportation,  whereas  the  United 
States  pays  over  $50,000,000  per  annum. 

Our  railwav-mail  routes  measure  three  times  as  much  as  the  second 
^untry  in  mileage '(Germany).  In  that  country  the  domestic  letter 
rate  is  2^  cents  per  half  ounce,  and  5  cents  over  one-half  ounce; 
postal  cards,  1^  cents.  In  France  and  Germany  the  domestic  rates 
on  letters  are  higher.  In  Great  Britain  the  letter  rate  is  the  same 
as  in  the  United  States,  but  the  distances  are  very  much  shorter. 
The  British  rate  for  postal  cards  is  1^  cents  for  a  heavy  one  to  suit 
the  class  and  a  ha  If- penny  card  to  suit  the  masses.  For  the  same 
population  in  an  equal  area  in  the  United  States  our  profits  would 
exceed  those  of  Great  Britain,  so  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  ineffi- 
ciency in  such  a  comparison.  A  writer  has  said:  "Americans  must 
be  content  to  pay  something  for  the  privilege  of  living  in  their  vast 
country."  Then,  too,  the  number  of  articles  delivered  to  each  inhabi- 
tant ot  the  United  States  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  country. 

FEATURES   OF   RAILWAY-MAIL   SERVICE. 

We  have  as  many  as  182  trains  daily  carrying  niails  between  *wo 
cities  (New  York  and  Philadelphia) ;  we  have  nine  deliveries  by 
carriers  per  day  in  some  localities. 
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We  have  trains  carrying  mails  at  an  average  speed  of  50  miles  per 
hour  for  a  distance  of  900  miles.  We  have  elaborate  up-to-date 
postal  cars  weighing  50  tons. 

The  sorting  of  our  mails  on  trains  gives  us  a  gain  in  time  which 
much  more  than  offsets  any  deficits. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  United  States  postal  service  is  admirable 
and  efficient.  The  constant  effort  is  to  improve,  enlarge,  and  extend. 
The  immense  growth  of  business,  the  increase  and  spread  of  popula- 
tion have  been  helped  by  the  expedition  of  the  postal  service.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  increase  in  volume  and  in  the  transportation  of  mails 
must  be  reflected  in  an  increase  of  the  compensation  paid  by  the 
Government  to  the  railroads.  We  do  not  assume  to  pass  upon  the 
adequacy  of  the  sums  paid  to  railroads,  but  we  do  know  that  the 
railroads  in  this  vicinity  furnish  postal  cars  of  latest  model  as  to 
safety  and  luxury ;  that  the  trains  are  run  specially  and  often  exclu- 
sively to  carry  the  mails;  that  the  Government  obtains  other  valuable 
facilities,  services,  and  accommodations;  that  it  demands  the  right 
of  way  for  mail  transportation  over  all  other  trains;  that  mail  matter 
must  go  on  the  fastest  trains;  that  mail  matter  must  be  carried  on 
every  train  the  post-office  may  select,  and  no  mail  can  be  left  behind. 
It  has  become  evident  that  density  of  traffic  or  volume  of  business  has 
not  brought  economies,  but  has  increased  the  demand  for  facilities,  so 
that  most  of  the  mail  is  now  distributed  in  transit,  and  when  it 
reaches  the  local  offices  comparatively  little  work  is  to  be  done.  This 
sorting  in  transit  increases  the  demand  for  car  space  and  decreases 
the  quantity  of  mail  to  be  carried  per  car. 

In  view  of  the  inquiries  addressed  to  us  by  the  Commission  and 
the  tone  of  the  circular  sent  out  by  it,  which  may  be  unintentionally 
hostile,  we  are  not  safe  in  assimiing  that  this  inquiry  can  be  treated 
lightly,  nor  can  the  daily  newspapers  assume  that  your  questions 
are  not  asked  with  a  serious  purpose. 

ASSERTIONS   OF   WHICH   WE   COMPLAIN. 

Public  officials  have  declared  "  it  is  impossible  .to  carry  at  a  profit 
matter  paying  1  cent  a  pound." 

One  chief  of  department  has  said  "  that  people  are  taxed  four- 
fifths  of  the  cost  of  transporting  the  second-class  matter." 

Again  he  has  referred  to  the  mail  privilege  as  "  a  bounty,"  "  a 
subsidy,"  "  a  gratuity,"  He  has  referred  to  "  the  extremely  favored 
rates  "  to  newspapers  and  to  the  fact  that  "  the  people  are  so  heavily 
taxed,"  adding  "  the  law  is  liberal."  All  of  which  we  brand  as  un- 
gracious and  untrue  so  far  as  it  applies  to  daily  newspapers.  To  the 
credit  of  ex-Postmaster-General  Smith,  it  can  be  said  that  while  he 
was  foremost  in  condemning  the  abuses  of  second-class  maiK  he 
invariably  discriminated  and  exempted  the  daily  newspapers  from 
blame.  Express  officials  advised  the  Commission  of  1898  that  the 
rate  for  second-class  matter  should  be  raised,  and  the  purpose  was 
evident.  The  1  cent  a  pound  has  frightened  every  Postmaster- 
General  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  Therefore  we  are  not  justi- 
fied in  assuming  that  there  is  no  present  intention  to  injure  bona 
fidfe  daily  newspapers.  We  are  bound  in  good  faith  and  in  obedience 
to  your  summons  to  present  our  case  fully  and  freely. 
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WTien  the  Postmaster-General  undiscriminatingly  declares  in  his 
official  report  that  second-class  mail  costs  the  Government  five  times 
as  much  as  it  is  paying,  and  when  he  raises  the  question  of  the  policy 
of  continuing  the  present  rates  of  bona  fide  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals, we  think  he  means  what  he  says. 

We  are  not  asking  a  subsidy  from  the  Government,  neither  do 
we  ask  a  monopoly.  The  reasons  why  the  newspaper  rate  should 
not  be  raised  are: 

DAILY    NEWSPAPER   TRANSI'ORTATION    IS   PROFITABLE. 

We  believe  that  the  transportation  of  daily  newspapers  at  1  cent 
per  pound  is  profitable,  inasmuch  as  express  and  railroad  companies 
find  a  profit  in  carrying  newspapers  and  other  articles  at  rates 
varying  from  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  to  1  cent  a  pound,  giving 
more  and  better  service  for  the  money  and  carrying  distances  exceed- 
ing 400  miles  at  the  cent  a  pound  rate. 

The  post-office  officials  have  erred  in  their  methods  of  comparison. 
They  say  they  receive  84  cents  per  pound  for  letters  and  1  cent  per 
pound  for  newspapers.  They  overlooked  the  fact  that  48.4  per  c»*nt 
of  all  mail  matter  carried  is  dead  weight  of  the  equipment  and  that 
the  proportion  of  weight  of  equipment  carried  for  letters  is  far  in 
excess  of  that  carried  for  newspapers. 

They  have  also  erred  in  ignoring  distance  as  the  prime  factor  in 
the  cost  of  transportation.  They  do  not  know  how  far  daily  ne^vs- 
papere  are  hauled,  nor  the  average  haul  of  magazines.  Without  such 
data  intelligent  computation  or  conclusion  is  impossible. 

Second-class  matter  sent  out  from  New  York  averages  49  pounds 
per  sack^  but  letter  mail  goes  out  with  a  small  average  weight  per 
sack.  The  time  and  labor  required  to  distribute  a  car  load  of 
first-class  mail  is  much  greater  than  for  the  distribution  of  an  equal 
weight  of  second-class  matter.  The  handling  of  letter  mail  in  postal 
cars  requires  a  splendid  force  of  wonderfully  trained  men  for  that 
work.  Altogether  there  are  12,000  men  who  pass  an  examination 
about  three  times  a  year  on  their  knowledge  of  15,000  post-offices. 
They  average  98.37  per  cent  on  their  exammations.  That  training 
is  necessary  for  letters,  not  for  newspapers,  and  that  branch  of  the 
service  alone  costs  $13,000,000  per  annum. 

NEWSPAPERS  SORTED  AND  READY  FOR  DISPATCH. 

Xinety-three  per  cent  of  all  second-class  matter  sent  out  from  New 
York  City  is  sorted  and  ready  for  the  mail  cars  without  handling  at 
the  post-oflSce,  or,  as  the  post-office  report  says,  "  all  of  this  was,  of 
course,  in  a  condition  admitting  of  immediate  dispatch  to  destination." 

Letters  must  go  through  the  complicated  and  costly  process  of  col- 
lection from  mail  boxes,  facing,  canceling,  and  workmg  up  in  the 
office  of  origin,  in  postal  cars  en  route,  and  a  corresponding  process  in 
the  office  ox  destination. 

Much  of  the  daily  newspaper  mail  in  New  York  never  goes  to  the 
post-office.  It  is  wrappea,  routed,  and  weighed  at  the  newspaper 
office,  and  is  delivered  by  the  newspaper  in  closed  poucBes  to  the  wait- 
ing train  pn  what  are  called  "  catch  tickets."    Six-sevenths  of  the 
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second-class  matter  credited  to  the  New  York  post-office  in  the  month 
of  July,  1906,  was  not  daily  newspaper.  In  other  words,  the  daily 
newspaper  shipment  amounted  to  only  14  per  cent  of  the  total. 

ONLY  65  OUT  or  437  mail  trains  used  by  newspapers. 

Four  hundred  and  thirty-seven  mail  trains  go  out  of  New  York 
daily,  of  which  119  carry  postal  cars  and  318  take  the  mail  in  baggage 
cars,  but  only  24  morning  trains  and  41  evening  trains  take  out  New 
York  daily  newspapers;  thus  indicating  that  85  per  cent  of  the 
mail  trains  of  New  York  have  other  uses  than  those  of  daily  news- 
paper transportation.  On  the  trains  the  newspapers  send  single 
subscription  packages,  club  packages,  news  agent  oundles,  bundles  in 
closed  pouches,  and  outside  mail  bundles  for  agents  to  be  thrown  off 
at  stations. 

The  average  weight  of  a  letter  is  0.38  of  an  ounce,  and  there  are  42 
letters  in  a  poimd.  Daily  newspapers  are  assumed  by  the  Department 
to  average  4  a  pound,  and  the  "  outside  mail  "  packages  wull  average 
2  pounds  per  package.  AATio  will  maintain  that  the  cost  of  handling 
that  2-pound  package  on  a  postal  car  compares  with  the  cost  or 
handling  84  letters  weighing  2  pounds?  Especially  when  vou  recall 
that  the  address  on  the  newspaper  package  is  a  printed  label,  whereas 
the  writing  of  addresses  on  84  letters  is  marked  oy  much' illegibility. 

At  the  destination  the  newsdealers  are  waiting  for  the  bundles  of 
"  outside  mail.''  As  soon  as  the  bundles  are  thrown  off  the  dealers 
cart  them  away.  Therefore  the  Government  is  put  to  no  expense 
other  than  that  of  handling  these  packages  on  the  train.  Yet  the 
Government  is  paying  over  $75,000,000  per  annum  for  expenses  with 
which  the  daily  newspaper  handling  or  transportation  has  practically 
nothing  to  do. 

NEWSPAPERS  IN  CLUB  PACKAGES. 

Of  the  single  subscription  mail  of  some  newspapers  two-thirds  of  it 

froes  out  in  club  packages.  In  towns  which  have  a  considerable  popu- 
ation  and  a  carrier  delivery  there  are  dealers  who  distribute  the 
incoming  newspapers,  and  to  such  towns  the  club  packages  do  not  go 
in  any  considerable  quantity.  Towns  to  which  the  club  packages  do 
go  are  those  wiiich  have  no  carrier-delivery  service,  but  box  distribu- 
tion, so  that  the  Government  is  not  subjected  to  the  cost  of  delivering 
these  newspapers  unless  it  be  on  rural  free-delivery  routes,  and,  as 
Kipling  says,  that  is  another  story. 

In  New  York  and  Boston  and  elsewhere  the  second-class  matter 
does  not  go  out  on  the  first  morning  carrier  delivery  unless  it  suits  the 
convenience  of  the  department.  First-class  matter  has  the  preference. 
On  the  eighteen-hour  trains  from  New  York  to  Chicago  only  first- 
class  mail  is  carried.  Are  the  newspapers  to  bear  a  proportionate 
share  of  such  expenses  ?  Improved  schedules  between  the  great  cities 
have  been  established  for  trains  starting  in  the  afternoons.  They 
are  of  no  practical  advantage  to  newspapers^  either  morning  or  even- 
ing. In  New  York  City  there  are  nine  deliveries  by  the  carriers  in 
certain  sectioils.  Does  any  one  pretend  that  a  single  delivery  has 
been  added  for  the  purpose  of  serving  second-class  mail  matter  or 
that  any  deliveries  would  be  diminished  if  second-class  matter  were 
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not  included  ?  Does  anyone  pretend  that  if  daily  newspapers  were 
dropped  from  the  mail  the  number  of  mail  trains  running  out  of  New- 
York  for  instance  would  be  reduced?  There  are  182  mail  trains 
between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  170  on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, and  12  on  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey.  The  quantity 
of  mail  handled  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  between  the  two  cities 
has  increased  from  16  tons  in  1873  to  150  tons  in  1899,  and  250  tons 
in  1905,  of  which  70  per  cent  is  westbound.  Very  little  of  that  matter 
is  daily  newspaper,  because  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  car- 
ries for  us  at  one-quarter  cent  per  pound. 

Is  it  not  obvious  that  if  the  rate  of  newsj)aper  mail  were  increased 
express  companies  would  add  to  their  prices  and  the  newspapers 
would  increase  their  subscription  rates?  The  Government  would  lose 
ihat  traffic,  the  express  companies  would  gain,  and  the  subscribers  in 
I  he  eountrj'  would  be  doubly  taxed. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  tendency  of  the  times  is  toward  the 
i-oncentration  of  population  in  big  cities,  is  it  not  against  public 
policy  to  add  to  the  penalties  of  living  in  the  country  fay  increasing 
the  cost  of  intelligence? 

NO  POST-OKFICE  BUILDING  NEEDED   FOR  DAILY   NEW'SI'APER   DISPATCH. 

The  elaborate  machinery  of  the  postal  service  is  not  necessary  for 
handling  the  second-class  mail  matter  which  does  not  require  money- 
order  divisions,  or  registry  divisions,  or  special-delivery  service,  or 
postal  inspectors,  or  clerks  to  answer  questions,  or  general-delivery 
windows.  If  the  Post-Office  Department  were  confined  to  secona- 
class  matter  it  might  be  run  for  one  twentieth  of  its  present  cost  out- 
side of  transportation.  In  New  York  City  the  post-office  building 
would  not  be  needed  for  the  dispatch  of  second-class  matter. 

When  the  daily  newspapers  of  New  York  put  on  their  own  special 
train  to  Philadelphia  the  Government  appropriated  that  train  for 
its  own  purposes  and  asked  us  to  ship  by  mail  within  an  area  of  350 
miles. 

The  Post-Office  officials  have  overlooked  that  distinction  which  rail- 
road officials  have  found  necessary  in  determining  rates  for  through 
and  local  freight. 

For  instance,  the  trunk  line  railroads  have  carried  grain  from 
Chicago  to  New  York  for  25  cents  per  hundred,  or  one-quarter  of  a 
cent  per  pound,  for  900  miles,  and  in  periods  of  competition  they  have 
carried  it  for  10  cents  per  hundred,  or  one-tenth  of  1  cent  per  pound, 
for  900  miles.  The  railroad  men  figured  that  they  made  a  profit  on 
their  through  freight  because  the  actual  expense  to  which  they  were 
subjected  by  reason  of  that  transportation  was  less  than  they  charged. 
So  it  is  with  second-class  mail  matter.  We  are  quite  sure  that  the 
Government  could  not  reduce  its  expenses  and  maintain  its  present  ex- 
cellent service  for  first-class  mail  if  the  daily  newspapers  should  be 
excluded. 

As  legislators,  vou  know  that  facilities  once  furnished  to  the  public 
can  not  be  diminished  on  any  plea  of  economy. 

You  know  that  the  public  is  continually  demanding  more  deliveries 
and  facilities. 
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UVhK  or  NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  IN  CITY  OF  PUBLICATION. 

The  daily  newspapjer  circulation  may  be  divided  into  citv  and 
country.  The  circulation  in  city  of  publication  is  much  larger  than  in 
outside  territory.  Basing  our  estimates  on  data  furnished  by  a  num- 
ber of  morning  and  evening  newspapers,  we  say  that  about  82  per 
cent  of  daily  newspaper  circulation  is  in  the  cit^  of  publication 
and  18  outside,  of  wnich  6  per  cent  goes  into  the  mail  and  12  per  cent 
by  express  or  railroad  company  or  on  special  train.  But  these  figures 
are  derived  from  incomplete  information.  Mail  circulations  vaiT  in 
percentage  in  many  localities.  Afternoon  papers  differ  from  morn- 
ing papers.  One  cent  papers  differ  in  percentage  from  2  and  3 
cent  papers.  However,  few  of  them  have  any  considerable  circula- 
tion at  points  more  than  five  hours  from  the  office. 

ONLY  SIX   PER  CENT  OF   NEW   YORK   CITY   NEWSPAPER  OUTPl  T  GOES  lNTt> 

MAIL. 

In  New  York  City  the  daily  newspapers  use  180,000  tons  of  prhit 
paper  per  annum,  and  they  send  10,000  tons  per  annum  through  tlie 
mail,  for  which  they  pay  $200,000.  These  figures  establish  that  we 
send  less  than  6  per  cent.  Daily  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
use  700,000  tons  of  print  paper  per  annum,  which  is  equivalent  to  an 
average  daily  circulation  of  over  23,000,000  twelve-page  papers  ever}' 
day  in  the  year,  or  two  papers  daily  for  every  seven  of  the  population. 
The  Government  has  figures  which  will  show  how  much  of  that  goes 
through  the  mail  as  second-class  matter.  Our  insufficient  data  lead 
us  to  estimate  that  it  is  less  than  70,000  tons  out  of  a  total  of  830,000 
tons  of  second-class  matter  carried.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the 
Government  must  look  elsewhere  than  to  newspapers  for  that  class 
of  matter  which  gorges  its  mails. 

The  figures  of  the  New  York  post-office  show  that  60,000  tons  of 
second-class  matter  are  shipped  by  magazines  and  publications  other 
than  newspapers. 

Of  the  outside  daily  newspaper  circulation,  most  of  it  goes  by 
express,  because  express  companies  are  anxious  to  carry  it  at  less  than 
the  postal  rate  of  1  cent.  On  packages  lost  in  the  mail  the  news- 
papers obtain  no  refund.  P'^rom  express  companies  they  are  able 
occasionally  to  obtain  a  deduction.  On  single  papers  sent  through 
the  mail  if  lost  we  are  forced  to  extend  the  period  of  subscription. 
The  Pennsvlvania  Railroad  carries  for  one-fourth  of  a  cent  as  tar  as 
Pittsburg.  Out  of  Boston  the  charge  is  three-eighths  of  a  cent.  In 
other  localities  one-half  a  cent  Five  special  trains  carry  twenty-seven 
car  loads  of  paper  every  Sunday  morning  out  of  New  York  City. 
The  papers  sent  by  express  or  by  railroad  direct  are  the  last  articles 
to  reach  the  waiting  train  and  tne  first  to  go  off  at  destination.  For 
mail  shipment,  time  is  required  by  the  post-office  for  handling,  and 
it  should  be  remembered  that  newspapers  are  perishable  commodities; 
that  newspapers,  like  ephemera,  are  born  to  live,  but  a  few  hours.  In 
many  places  the  postal  facilities  are  too  slow  for  newspaper  service. 
This  is  especially  true  of  evening  papers.  Express  companies  call 
at  the  office  for  tne  papers  and  frequently  deliver  them  at  the  agent's 
store,  whereas  shipments  by  mail  go  only  from  post-office  of  origin 
to  post-office  of  destination. 
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%JANY    EVENING    PAPERS   SEND    I.E8S   THAN    TWO    PER   CENT   BY    MAIL. 

Some  evening  papers  send  less  than  2  per  cent  of  their  circula- 
TToii  by  mail. 

The  Government  has  a  monopoly  of  the  business  of  carrying  to  the 
single  mail  snbscril)er,  but  it  ootains  only  a  part  of  the  much  larger 
shipment  of  daily  newsi)apers  which  goes  in  bundles  to  country 
agents.  On  morning  papers  the  conditions  for  mail  shipment  vary 
materially.    The  price  or  the  newspaper  is  an  important  factor. 

The  hours  of  departure  are  also  material.  Density  of  tributary 
population,  proximity  of  other  cities,  and  numerous  elements  enter 
into  the  proposition  and  change  it  for  each  locality.  But  with  all 
of  them  the  mail  rate  is  supreme  and  controlling,  because  the  express 
companies  fix  their  rates  at  a  figure  which  shall  draw  that  business 
from  the  mails.  If,  therefore,  tne  price  of  second-class  mail  matter 
should  be  raised,  we  believe  the  express  raters  would  advance  accord- 
ingly. 

COST  OF  CARRYING    NEWSPAPERS  ON   BASIS  OF   1899   COINT. 

The  count  of  1899  established  the  cost  of  railroad  transportation  at 
12J  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  If,  then,  the  average  haul  of  newspapers 
Is  only  80  miles,  it  is  obvious  that  the  cost  of  transportation  is  only 
$10  per  ton,  or  half  a  cent  a  pound,  or  one-half  of  that  which  news- 
papers pay  for  postage.  It  is  also  evident  that  daily  newspapers 
which  do  not  pass  through  the  post-office  in  shipment  are  not  fairly 
chargeable  with  the  $75,000,000  expended  in  handling  the  first-class 
mail.  Neither  are  the  newspapers  chargeable  with  any  considerable 
part  of  the  ec^uipment  that  goes  to  swell  the  weights  carried  by  the 
railroads.  Neither  are  they  chargeable  with  the  10,000  tons  of  printed 
matter  turned  out  by  the  Government  Printing  Office,  nor  the  11  tons 
of  matter  shipped  daily  by  the  supply  division,  nor  the  free  seeds  to 
farmers,  nor  the  other  heavy  factors  in  the  free  distributions  of  the 
Government.  Where,  then,  does  it  appear  that  daily  newspapers  are. 
sharing  in  any  subsidy  of  fifty  millions  per  annum  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  second-class  mail  matter?  AVhere  is  the  gratuity?  Where 
the  bounty? 

NEWS   COMPANIES. 

Upon  the  question  of  allowing  news  companies  to  ship  upon  the 
^me  terms  as  publishers,  we  think  that  an  effective  system  of  distri- 
bution has  been  created  through  them,  and  that  if  the  privilege  were 
restricted  to  genuine  news  agents  no  objection  should  be  made.  In 
1899,  Mr.  Patrick  Farrelly,  general  manager  of  the  American  News 
Company,  testified  that  the  news  companies  were  then  shipping  9,000 
tons  per  annum  through  the  mails,  4,800  from  New  York,  and  4,200 
fitHn  other  points,  or  5  per  cent  of  the  total  second-class.  About  1 
per  cent  of  that  matter  sent  out  by  news  companies  was  returned. 
Seven  years  may  have  changed  these  percentages,  and  the  volume 
may  have  increased  because  oi  increasea  size  of  publications,  increase 
in  circulation  of  publications  handled  by  them,  and  by  changes  of 
BMthods  in  nerioaicals  which  were  formerly  sent  to  the  subscribers 
direct,  but  wnich  now  include  the  newsdealer  as  well  as  the  subscriber. 
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8uo<;k8tion8  that  have  been  made. 

From  time  to  time  various  siipgestioiis  have  been  made  with  a  view 
to  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  $50,000,000  for  transportation.  Tlio 
most  attractive,  as  well  as  the  most  complicated  and  impracticable 
suggestion,  was  that  which  contemplated  the  establishment  of  zones 
within  which  uniform  rates  could  be  charged.  Postmaster-Cleneral 
Smith  sug^sted  the  possibility  of  reducing  newspaj^ers  to  half  a  cent 
a  pound  within  a  limited  area.  Assistant  Postmaster-General  Mad- 
den discussed  the  possibility  of  an  absolutely  free  rate  for  newspapei^, 
if  it  could  be  properly  confined.  Postmaster-General  Payne  propo^d 
to  confine  the  present  rate  to  daily  and  weekly  ne\vspaj)ers.  Several 
officials  recommended  the  consolidation  of  the  third  and  fourth 
classes  at  1  cent  for  each  2  ounces.  Cons^ressman  Loud  advocated  a 
change  from  the  system  of  comj)ensation  to  railroads  from  the  ba^is 
of  tons  per  mile  to  the  payment  on  space  basis.  Othei*s  propose*!  a 
combination  of  space  and  speed.  Some  wanted  the  (xovernment  to 
make  an  arbitrary  award  on  the  basis  of  service  I'endered  by  each 
railroad  company.  One  Commissioner  seriously  considered  the  idea 
that  the  Govenmmt  should  monopolize  the  transportation  of  all 
second-class  matter.  The  Conmiission  itself  reconmiended  the  stop- 
page of  the  special  facilities  appropriation.  The  Postmaster-General 
has  proposed  that  bulky  i)eriodicals  \ye  forwarded  by  fast  freight 
instead  of  by  mail. 

Tentatively  and  subject  to  revision,  as  your  investigation  may  give 
us  better  light,  we  recommend : 

RE(  DMMENDATIUNS   OF    COM  MirijOK. 

Fii*st.  Abolition  of  any  distinction  in  favor  of  weekly  newspa|)ers. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  weekly  newspaper  should  be  favored  in  a 
carrier  delivery  office.  In  this  respect  it  should  be  on  exactly  the  same 
basis  as  the  daily  paper  or  monthly  periodical. 

Second.  Abolition  of  free  postal  service  for  county  matter.  In  a 
number  of  offices  the  free  county  matter  is  reported  to  exceed  the  paid 
second-class  matter. 

Third.  Prohibition  of  sample  copies  as  second-class  matter. 

Fourth.  Prohibition  of  bills,  receipts,  and  orders  for  periodical 
subscriptions  as  second-class  matter. 

Fifth.  Stop  the  use  of  second-class  privilege  for  unpaid  periodical 
subscriptions. 

Sixth.  Prohibition  of  premium  schemes  or  clubbing  schemes  which 
serve  to  make  abnormal  discounts  upon  the  price  of  subscription. 

Seventh.  Prohibition  of  second-class  privilege  where  dissemination 
of  public  information  is  not  the  primary  purpose  of  the  publication. 
Periodical  publications  that  are  filled  with  business  announcements 
of  the  owners  of  the  paper  and  which  exchange  advertising  with  other 
publications  similarly  situated  should  be  rejected  as  house  organs. 

Eighth.  Give  the  right  of  court  review  upon  the  exercise  of  the 
authority  of  the  Post-Office  Department  either  in  the  granting,  with- 
holding, or  withdrawal  of  the  second-class  privilege  or  the  exclusion 
of  improper  matter,  or  the  interpretation  or  construction  of  the  postal 
law. 

Ninth.  If  periodical  publications,  issued  by  benevolent  or  fraternal 
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societies  or  lodges,  or  trade  unions,  or  institutions  of  learning,  or  pub- 
lications (not  necessarily  privileged)  or  professional,  literary,  histor- 
ical, or  scientific  societies,  are  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  second-cla.ss 
mail  privilege,  they  should  be,  at  least,  made  to  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements imposed  upon  others  admitted  to  that  class,  and  the^ 
should  divest  tnemselves  of  a  mercantile  flavor.  One  of  these  publi- 
cations. The  Modem  Woodman,  in  1901  circulated  8,000,000  copies 
rtirough  the  mails. 

Tenth.  If  any  material  restriction  is  adopted  in  the  use  of  second- 
class  mail  privilege,  the  re  weighing  of  mail  on  all  railroads  should  be 
made  with  reasonable  dispatch  and  thereby  secure  the  immediate 
advantages  of  economies  that  may  be  j)lanned  by  you,  instead  of 
awaiting  the  quadrennial  weighings  of  railway  mail  matter. 

Eleventh.  Bestrict  the  franking  privilege. 

Twelfth.  Maintain  1-cent  rate  for  periodical  publications  devoted 
to  current  news.  We  entirely  agree  with  the  Postmaster-General  of 
1809,  who  said  in  his  annual  report : 

It  is  a  gross  and  manifest  wrong  that  a  particular  and  limited  group  of  pri- 
vate interests,  using  the  mails  solely  for  its  own  business  ends  and  with  no 
public  object,  direct  or  Incidental,  should  succeed  In  eluding  the  plain  purpose  of 
the  law,  and  should  thus  carry  on  its  mail  transactions,  not  at  its  own  expense, 
but  at  the  expense  of  others.  If  there  is  to  be  a  favored  class,  let  it  embrace  all 
the  people. 

Thirteenth.  Cut-outs,  music,  pictures  and  like  matter  not  germane 
to  the  purpose  of  the  publication  should  unquestionably  be  barred. 
What  is  not  germane  should  be  determined  by  a  reasonable  and  sane 
construction. 

Fourteenth.  The  words  "  nominal  rates."  should  be  eliminated  from 
ihe  postal  rates  or  materially  qualified.  They  are  not  expressive  and 
serve  no  purpose^  The  department  has  undertaken  to  apply  the  rule 
that  a  low  rate  is  a  nominal  rate.  The  distinction  does  not  hold,  since 
a  rate  of  5  cents  a  year  would  not  be  nominal  for  a  publication  costing 
less  than  that  for  white  paper  and  postage.  Beyond  $5  a  year  would 
be  nominal  for  a  publication  costing  $50  for  paper  and  postage. 

Fifteenth.  The  law  contains  a  specification  barring  regular  publica- 
tions designed  primarily  for  advertising  purposes.  A  strict  and 
impartial  enforcement  of  this  provision  would  bar  every  successful 
publication  from  going  through  the  mails,  since  every  publication  is 
not  successful,  at  least  not  in  theory,  unle.ss  designed  for  advertising 
purposes. 

Sixteenth.  The  post-office  regulations  require  that  "  each  copy  must 
be  complete  as  originally  printed  "  and  mailed,  and  be  exactly  like  all 
those  of  the  same  edition.  Any  change  in  the  printing  or  removal  of 
any  part  of  the  publication  makes  it  third-class  matter.  The  New 
York  post-office  can  not  handle  the  Sunday  newspaper  mail  imder 
such  conditions.  There  is  not  enough  space,  nor  lorce,  nor  time  to 
handle  it  according  to  these  regulations. 

Seventeenth.  Bequire  county  free  publications  to  separate  accord- 
ing to  local  routes. 

MEANINQTiESS  PHRASES  IN   STATUTES. 

The  laws  relating  to  second-class  postage  are  crude,  incomplete, 
confusing,  and  contradictory.  It  stands  to  reason,  therefore,  that 
there  should  be  an  intelligent  revision.    The  present  laws  have  been 
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enacted  from  time  to  time  and  in  many  cases  the  new  law  has  been 
passed  with  no  regard  to  laws  already  on  the  statute  books,  so  that 
inconsistencies  and  contradictions  have  inevitably  grown  up.  In 
addition  to  this,  phrases  and  expressions  are  emploved  which  are  apt 
and  appropriate  at  the  time  the  statute  in  which  they  occur  was 
enacted,  but  the  tremendous  progress  that  has  taken  place  in  joiunal- 
ism  since  that  time  has  made  these  expressions  entirely  meaningless 
in  their  application  to  present  day  conditions. 

One  of  the  examples  of  the  efi'ete  and  meaningless  expressions  in 
the  existing  postal  laws  may  be  found  in  section  457  oi  the  act  of 
March  3,  1870.  This  provides  for  the  issue  of  supplements  which 
must  contain  matter  '^  germane  to  the  publication,"  wnich  is  explained 
to  be  **  matter  supplied  in  order  to  complete  that  to  which  it  is  added 
or  supplemented,  or  omitted  from  the  regular  issue  for  want  of  space, 
time,  or  greater  convenience,  which  supplement  must  in  every  case  be 
issued  with  the  publication.''  Endeavor  to  apply  this  section  of  the 
law  to  a  Sunday  newspaper  or  any  daily  newspaper  having  more  than 
one  section  and  the  absurdity  and  mejniingle>s  character  of  the  pro- 
vision will  \ye  at  ouce  developed. 

WRAPPING   ACCORDING    TO   STATUTE. 

Another  illustration  of  a  provision  no  longer  applicable  to  exist- 
ing condition  is  section  489  of  the  act  of  March  3,  181)7.  This  pro- 
vides that  the  Postmaster-General  "may  prescribe,  by  regulation, 
the  manner  of  wrapping  and  securing  for  the  mails  all  ))ackages 
of  matter  not  charged  with  first-class  postage,  so  that  the  contents 
of  such  packages  may  be  easily  examined."  All  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  doing  up  packages  by  newspapers  or  other  publications 
would  have  to  be  abandoned  if  this  law  should  l)e  enforced.  Pack- 
ages are  not  wrapped  so  that  they  can  be  ''  easily  examined."  The 
only  way  by  which  they  can  be  examined  is  by  breaking  the  wrap- 
per, yet  the  law  obviously  contemplated  some  foi-m  of  wrapper 
which  could  be  removed  without  bi-eaking.  In  a  similar  way  the  law 
provides  that  newspapers  shall  be  de]X)sited  in  the  mails  at  the  post- 
offices  in  a  form  for  convenient  distribution,  and  the  Department  ha> 
construed  this  as  meaning  that  each  separate  postmaster  can  deter- 
mine whether  the  paper  shall  be  sent  out  in  quarter-page  folds  or 
half -page  folds. 

A  oulk  of  postal  matter,  not  related  to  the  public  advantage,  has 
been  superimposed  upon  the  admittedly  proper  rating  of  daily  news- 
papei*s.  For  this  reason  a  new  rating  of  second-class  matter  seems 
indispensable. 

In  closing  we  reiterate  our  statement  that  the  newsi)apers  are  car- 
ried at  a  profit  to  the  Government  and  that  we  are  not  in  the  position 
of  beneficiaries  of  any  bounty.  We  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
you  have  given  us  to  correct  the  erroneous  impressions  which  postal 
officials  had  cultivated  on  inadequate  information. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Have  any  members  of  the  Commission  anv 
questions  to  ask?  I  believe  you  stated,  Mr.  Norris,  that  you  had  a 
list  of  the  names  of  the  publications? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  have  that  list  here. 

The  ViCE-CiiAiRMAN.  Will  you  leave  it  with  the  secretary? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes. 
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The  Vice-Chaibman.  Does  your  organization  contain  any  other 
than  daily  publications  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  contains  newspapers  which  have  weekly  editions. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  They  also  have  daily  editions.  Does  it  con- 
tain an^  newspapers  which  nave  weekly  editions,  but  which  do  not 
have  dail V  editions  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  None  that  I  am  aware  of.  There  may  be  one  that 
occurs  to  me  merely  from  seeing  the  name — the  Utica  Saturday 
Globe — which  would  suggest  the  possibility  that  it  was  a  weekly 
publication. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  But  generally  they  are  dailies? 

Mr.  NoBRis.  It  is  confined  entirely  to  daily  newspapers. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Both  morning  and  afternoon  issues  ? 

Mr.  N0RR19.  Morning  and  afternoon. 

The  Vice-Chair3Ian.  You  spoke  with  reference  to  the  averafi;e  haul 
of  a  daily  paper  beinjg  80  miles.    How  did  you  arrive  at  that  f 

Mr.  X0RRI8.  That  is  entirely  an  approximation. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  thought  possibly  you  might  hare  sought 
information  from  the  various  publications  comprised  in  your  asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  N0RRI8.  1  think  that  is  very  properly  a  subject  for  your 
inquiry. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  I  was  trying  to 
learn  your  source  of  information. 

Mr.  X0RRI8.  At  the  time  that  point  occurred  to  me  I  did  not  have 
sufficient  opportunity  to  start  all  of  the  newspapers  upon  that  line,  and 
there  would  be  great  variety  among  them. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  presume  you  know  that  the  Congi'ess  at  its 
last  session  provided  for  a  weighing  of  the  diflFerent  elements  of 
second-class  mail,  and  as  nearly  as  practicable  the  ascertainment  of 
the  average  haul. 

Mr.  XoRRis.  It  is  not  necessary,  as  I  understand  it,  to  provide  any 
appropriation  for  that  purpose.  In  each  post-office  there  is  a  pay- 
ment made  weekly  and  a  report  made,  I  think,  quarterly,  to  Congress, 
of  all  of  the  receipts  of  second-class  mail  matter. 

The  Vice-Chair3ian.  I  think  perhaps  you  have  misunderstood  the 
purport  of  my  inquiry.  I  merely  wantea  to  suggest  that  as  yovt  say 
that  the  matter  of  average  haul  is  a  proper  subject  of  inquiry,  efforts 
are  really  being  made  along  the  line  of  that  inquiry. 

Mr.  XoRRis.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  Government  could  not  obtain 
the  data  which  you  have  in  mind  in  the  way  that  vou  indicate.  The 
only  possible  way  in  which  that  could  be  done  is  for  a  newspaper  to 
take  the  number  of  papers  going  to  each  town,  to  each  post-office,  and 
multiply  that  by  the  number  of  miles  of  transportation,  and  the 
products  of  that  multiplication,  when  added  up,  and  divided  by  the 
number  of  papers  sent  out,  will  give  the  average  haul  on  the  mail 
circulation  of  that  newspaper.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the 
United  States  Government  on  any  inquiry  or  any  weighing  which 
thev  may  make  on  a  train,  to  follow  any  publication,  because  I  know 
there  is  in  our  office  one  copy  that  requires  39  tracings  from  the  office 
of  origin  before  it  reachea  its  distribution  in  Texas.  No  post-office 
inquiry  is  tracing  the  particular  papers  in  their  distribution  from 
route  to  route. 
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The  Vicb-Chairman.  It  is  on  that  account  that  I  am  trying  to 
ascertain  the  methods  by  which  you  arrived  at  the  80-mile  average. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  is  an  approximation  based  upon  the  150-mile  zone, 
and  upon  some  general  Knowledge  of  the  circulations  of  papers  in 
various  cities  with  which  I  have  been  acquainted. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  That  estimate  of  80  miles  you  confine,  I 
understand,  to  papers  that  are  mailed. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Entirely  to  papers  that  are  mailed,  and  not  papers 
that  are  sent  by  express  or  outside  of  the  mails. 

The  Vicb-Chairman.  That  is  what  I  understood.  What  is  the  ex- 
tent of  the  practice  of  the  papers  in  your  association,  in  the  use  of 
express  and  freight  for  transportation  1  You  mentioned  at  one  point 
where  there  was  one  paper,  I  think,  that  transported  only  about  2  per 
cent  by  mail. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  New  York  Evening  AVorld  sends  only  two-thirds 
of  1  per  cent. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Only  two-thirds  of  1  per  (X3nt  of  its  entire 
output? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Of  its  entire  output.  The  Chicago  Daily  News,  which 
has  probably  the  largest  output,  other  than  the  New  York  Evening 
Journal,  has  2  per  cent  of  its  circulation  in  the  mail. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  To  what  distance  from  the  office  of  publica- 
tion is  the  practice  carried  of  using  freight  and  express? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  is  used  primarily  with  the  idea  of  securing  expedi- 
tion. That  service  which  will  first  deliver  the  pa|)er  to  the  reader 
is  the  one  which  is  used. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  But  what  is  the  distance?  Is  it  500  miles, 
or  what  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  AVe  send  as  far  as  Pittsburg.  There  was  a  statement 
made  here  yesterday  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  carried  from 
New  York  to  Philadelphia  at  a  quarter  of  a  cent,  and  beyond  Phila- 
delphia at  a  half  a  cent. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  You  stated  this  morning  that  it  is  a  quarter 
of  a  cent  to  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  have  had  inquiry  made.  I  have  the  list  of  points 
where  we  ship  at  a  quarter  of  a  cent — ^I^iberty,  Pa.,  Carlisle,  Gettys- 
burg, Lancaster,  AVashington,  Wayne. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  The  radius  is  how  many  miles? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  substantially  440 
miles  at  a  quarter  of  a  cent. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Are  not  practicaly  all  of  the  short  hauls, 
express  and  railroad,  utilized  by  the  second-class  publishers,  and  by 
short  hauls  I  mean  within  a  radius  of  500  miles? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Before  answering  that  I  Avant  to  answer  as  to  the  prac- 
tice. There  is  a  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  newspapers  shippeil 
to  newsdealers  and  newspapers  shipped  to  the  mail  subscribers.  The 
United  States  has  a  monopoly  of  the  individual  subscribers. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Suppose  you  limited  them  to  shipments  to 
agents. 

Mr.  Norris.  Of  the  shipment  to  news  agents  in  our  own  office  we 
ship  14  per  cent  by  express  and  4  per  cent  by  mail  to  news  agents. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  And  that  shipment  by  express  is  almost 
entirely,  if  not  quite,  within  the  radius  of  the  600  miles? 
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Mr.  NoRRis.  Oh,  entirely.  It  is  within  a  hundred  miles.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  while  we  pay  $268  per  week  to  the  United  States 
Grovemment  for  transportation,  for  a  comparatively  equal  amount 
we  pay  $164  to  the  express  companies.  The  average  ratio  is  as  16 
to  26. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Do  you  make  any  shipments  by  express  to 
news  agents  beyond  the  600-mile  limit  ? 

Mr.  rfoRBis.  No,  we  have  comparatively  few  news  agents  beyond 
that  limit. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  And  those  shipments  are  made  by  mail.  It 
is  more  expensive  by  mail  or  by  express  beyond  the  500-mile  limit. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  fact  that  we  send  them  by  mail  would  indicate 
that  the  mail  was  cheaper,  because  ordinarily  the  express  gives  U3 
facilities  in  time  which  we  do  not  ordinarily  obtain  by  mail. 

Senator  Carter.  You  ship  to  news  agents  in  Chicago  and  St.  Ijouis, 
do  vounot? 

Mr.  XoRRiH.  I  do  not  know  offliand  to  what  extent  that  may  go 
through  the  news  companies,  but  we  deliver  in  bulk. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  To  what  extent  have  you  arrangements 
through  your  association  for  news  agents  to  distribute  the  papers? 
In  other  words,  do  all  the  shipments  to  news  agents  receive  individual 
distribution  by  the  agents? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  do  not  clearly  apprehend  your  question. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  The  point  is  this;  when  you  make  a  ship- 
ment of  your  papers  to  a  news  agent,  does  the  news  agent  distribute 
them  to  the  individual,  or  sell  them,  or  is  any  proportion  of  those 
papers  entered  in  the  mail  at  that  point? 

Mr.  XoRRis.  Do  yon  mean  at  the  point  of  destination? 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Yes;  when  you  make  a  shipment  by  express 
or  by  railroad  freight  of  a  package  of  papers  to  a  news  agent,  do  any 
of  thofse  papers  enter  the  mail  anywhere? 

Mr.  XoRRis.  Not  that  we  are  aware  of. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  But  where  the  shipment  is  made  by  mail 
to  a  news  agent,  they  are  delivered  in  bulk  to  a  news  agent  just  as 
they  leave  j^our  office  ? 

Mr.  XoRRis.  To  news  agents,  yes.  The  package  may  go  through  in 
closed  pouches,  or  in  outside  mail. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  What  is  the  practice  among  the  members  of 
your  association  with  reference  to  excnanges  of  papers? 

Mr.  XoRRis.  While  I  am  one  of  the  committee  of  the  association 
and  have  been  delegated  to  appear  here,  I  can  only  give  you  the  infor- 
mation which  I  personally  possess  on  that  subject.  I  can  not  speak 
for  all  of  the  members  of  the  association.  We  all  exchange  quite 
freely,  but  the  extent  of  it  varies. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  has  not  the  practice  of 
general  exchange  greatly  fallen  into  disuse  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  am  not  competent  to  pass  on  that  point,  because  I 
could  not  tell  unless  I  saw  the  exchange  tables  of  the  various  news- 
papers. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Do  you  know  approximately  how  many  ex- 
x^han^  vour  paper  receives — ^the  paper  with  which  you  are  person- 
ally identified? 

Sir.  NoRRis.  Approximately ;  yes. 
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The  Vice-Chairman.  About  how  many? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  About  400. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  How  many  of  them  are  opened?  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  only  a  limited  per  cent  of  the  exchange  copies  are  really 
opened  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  am  entirely  unable  to  give  you  the  slightest  informa- 
tion on  that.  Anything  I  would  say  would  be  the  merest  guesswork, 
and  I  could  not  be  qualified  to  tell  you  unless  I  sat  beside  the  exchange 
editor  for  twenty-four  hours  and  saw  it. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  You  recommend  the  discontinuance  of  the 
second-class  privilege  upon  sample  copies? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  is  right. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  What  would  you  say  to  extending  that  rec- 
ommendation so  as  to  exclude  exchange  copies? 

Mr.  NoRkis.  I  am  not  prepared  for  the  association  to  pass  upon  that 
point. 

Senator  Carter.  AVhat  is  the  vohmie  of  exchange  papers  as  com- 
pared with  the  great  mass  of  sample  copies? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  is  utterly  insignificant. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  quite  agree  with  you;  but  if  as  a  matter  of 
j)ractice  only  a  limited  percentage  of  exchange  copii's  ;nv  really 
opened,  has  not  the  practice  so  fallen  into  disrepute  that  »»ven  if  it  is 
a  small  item  it  might  be  given  attention  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No,  sir.  You  lose  sight  of  the  othoi  end  of  ilie  pro]K)- 
sition — that  that  exchange  is  usually  given  because  the  newspaper  at 
the  other  end  wants  our  pai>er  and  religiously  opens  it  iind  uses  it. 

Representative  Overstreet.  That  is  what  I  am  trving  to  ascertain. 
Do  you  think  they  do  it  religiously?  As  a  matter  ol  fact,  do  you  not 
think  the  practice  very  generally  obtains  that  each  paper  has  its  pe- 
culiar list  of  preferences  and  limits  its  exchanges  to  those  copies? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  any  intelligent  opinion  c»n 
that  point. 

The  Vh'k-Chairman.  AMiat  is  your  judgment,  Mr.  Xorris,  wnh 
reference  to  the  actual  list  of  actual  subscribers? 

Mr.  NoRKis.  Do  you  mean  what  is  our  recommendation  ? 

*The  Vice-Chairman.  No.  To  make  myself  more  plain,  wiiat,  in 
your  opinion,  would  be  the  result  if  the  law  now  on  the  statute  books 
were  strictly  enforced  so  as  to  limit  the  second-class  privilege  only 
to  actual  subscription  papers? 

Mr.  NoRins.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be  entirely 
enforced. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  If  it  were  enforced  would  it  not  bar  a  great 
many  copies  from  the  mail?  In  other  words,  are  not  the  subscrip- 
tion lists  longer  than  the  actual  number  of  subscribers? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Of  newspapers? 

The  Vice-Chairman.  ^es. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Oh,  no.    With  newspapers  there  are  exceedingly  few. 

The  Vi(  K-CiiAiRMAN.  I  include  all  newspapers. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  am  talking  of  daily  newspapers. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  ^l}•  question  obtains  as  to  all  of  them.     • 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  am  not  qualified  to  talk  on  anything  other  than 
daily  newspapers,  and  on  that  point  there  are  substantiallv  no  sample 
copies  sent  out. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  had  that  in  mind. 
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Mr.  N0BRI8.  It  is  a  source  of  expense  to  us.  It  is  a  gift  for  which 
we  get  no  return. 

The  Vige-Chairman.  I  was  going  to  ask  if  the  practice  of  sending 
out  sample  copies  has  not  fallen  into  disuse  with  daily  newspapers! 

Mr.  >i  ORRIS.  I  think  it  has,  very  largely.  The  only  occasions  when 
that  is  done  are  those  when  circulation  promotion  is  attempted.  But 
our  reconunendation  Ls  aimed  to  cover  that  as  well  as  every  other 
form  of  sample  copy. 

The  Vice-Ch AIRMAN.  Mr.  Norris,  what  have  you  to  say  about  the 
location  of  publications  near  centers  of  population,  but  just  outside, 
so  as  to  escape  the  prohibition  of  delivery?  What  would  you  say  to 
a  change  of  the  law  which  would  require  publications  to  be  consid- 
ered as  i&sued  in  the  city  where  the  majority  of  their  issue  is  dis- 
tributed in  that  city  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  will  say,  in  answer,  that  I  am  confident  your  com- 
mission is  entirely  competent  to  provide  legislation,  if  any  is  neces- 
sary, to  meet  an  evident  evasion  of  the  law. 

Senator  Carter.  How  do  your  straight  sales  or  sales  through  news 
agents  compare  in  volume  with  the  subscription  lists  of  the  daily 
paper? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  can  only  talk  of  our  own  newspaper. 

Senator  Carter.  That  would  be  a  fair  sample. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  GUI'S  is  not  a  fair  sample,  because — I  may  be  par- 
doned because  I  do  not  want  to  unduly  laud  the  newspaper  with 
which  I  am  connected. 

The  VicE-CnAiRMAX.  That  is  your  source  of  information? 

Mr.  Norris.  Yes.  The  New  York  Times  has  a  large  clientele 
among  banks  and  investors  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  we  print  a 
great  deal  of  financial  news,  and  also  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  we 
print  a  literary  supplement  and  have  a  veiy  considerable  literary 
following  all  over  the  United  States;  so  that  we  are  far  in  excess  of 
the  average. 

Senator  Carter.  With  a  suitable  subscription  list? 

Mr.  NoRRiB.  With  a  normal  subscription  list  of  a  morning  news- 
paper, the  morning  newsj)ai)er  being  very  much  in  excess  of  the 
ordinary  evening  newspaper.  Our  sulxscription  list  is  (J  per  cent  of 
our  total. 

Senator  Carter.  Of  the  total  output  ? 

Mr.  Norris.  Of  our  total  circulation. 

Senator  Carter.  That  would  probably  be  considerably  above  the 
average. 

Mr.  N0RR18.  I  think  considerably  over  the  average  output  of  daily 
newspapers. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  In  making  vour  comparison,  Mr.  Norris,  of 
the  postal  service  receipts  and  expenditures  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  you  did  not  make  any  statement  that  the  Great 
Britain  service  includes  the  telegraph  service.  Is  there  anv  reason 
for  omitting  that  ? 

Mr.  Norris.  I  do  not  know.  My  information  was  obtained  entirely, 
substantially,  from  the  report  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Loud,  who  was 
delegated  by  the  commission  of  1898  to  go  abroad  with  Mr.  Bradley 
and  look  up  that  question. 

The  VicB-CiiAiRMAN.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  postal  system  of 
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Great  Britain  does  include  the  telegraph  system,  which  constitutes 
quite  a  factor  in  the  receipts. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  In  view  of  the  recommendations  you  have 
made  to  the  Commission  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  believe  it  would  be 
practicable  for  the  Government  to  completely  separate  the  first-class 
mail  from  the  other  three  classes,  and  give  the  first-class  mail  the  best 
and  highest  service  of  expedition  in  collection  and  delivery,  treating 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth-class  mail,  other  than  daily  newspapers 
by  slower  methods  of  collection  and  distribution,  and  therefore  at 
less  expense  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  My  answer  is  that  you  now  discriminate  in  expedition 
between  the  first  class  and  the  other  classes. 

The  VrcE-CHAiRMAN.  I  mean  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  do  now? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  am  not  competent  to  pass  upon  that. 

The  ViCE-CiiAiRMAN.  Would  you  regard  it  as  practicable  for  the 
Government  to  handle  bulky  second-class  matter  other  than  daily 
newspapers  by  freight,  eliminating  it  entirely  from  mail  trains  be- 
tween the  city  of  publication  and  cities  where  the  entire  freight  ship- 
ment would  l)e  distributed  ? 

Mr.  NoRms.  I  know  of  no  reason  to  the  contrary,  but  I  am  utterly 
incompetent  to  give  an  intelligent  answer  to  that  question. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Would  you  regard  it  as  practicable  for  the 
Government  to  fix  and  operate  one  rate  for  the  literary  and  news  part 
of  a  second-class  publication  and  a  different  and  higher  rate  for  the 
purely  advertising  and  commercial  contents  of  the  same  issue? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  May  I  ask  a  question  for  illumination  ?  Do  you  mean 
if  a  newspaper  had  66  per  cent  of  its  pages  covered  with  advertise- 
ments and  45  per  cent  with  news  or  reading  matter? 

The  Vice-Chairman.  News  and  I'eading  matter? 

Mr.  XoRRis.  News  and  reading  matter;  yes.  That  the  newspaper 
should  ])ay  the  1  cent  rate  on  the  45  per  cent,  and  the  higher  rate  on 
the  55  per  cent. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  That  is  the  question  I  am  asking  you — 
whether  or  not  that  would  be  practicable  in  operation  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  think  that  would  be  extremely  complicated  and 
almost  impossible  of  audit;  but  the  suggestion  is  a  new  one.  and  I  am 
not  prepared  at  this  time  to  offer  any  suggestion  except  that  I  think 
it  would  be  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

Senator  Carter.  As  to  a  daily  newspaper? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  As  to  a  daily  newspaper. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  It  woulcl  be  less  complicated  for  a  monthly 
periodical,  would  it? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  To  the  extent  that  the  monthly  periodical  is  only  one- 
thirtieth  as  numerous  in  issues  as  the  daily. 

Senator  Carter.  Before  we  take  a  recess,  let  me  inquire  of  the  sec- 
retary whether  or  not  the  person  who  is  to  speak  next  is  present. 

The  Secretary.  Yes;  Mr.  AVilliams,  who  was  called  this  morning 
and  did  not  appear,  is  present.  He  says  he  will  only  take  a  few 
minutes. 

The  VicE-CiiAiRMAN.  AVe  will  take  a  recess  until  3  o'clock,  at 
which  time  we  will  hear  Mr.  Williams. 

The  Commission,  at  2.10  o'clock  p.  m.,  took  a  recess  until  3  o'clock 
p.  m. 
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AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

The  Commission  reassembled  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

STATEKENT  OF  THOMAS  T.  WILLIAMS,  BEFBESENTING  THE 

HEABST  NEWSFAFEBS. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  state  your  full  name,  Mr.  Williams, 
and  whom  you  represent. 

Mr.  Williams.  Thomas  T.  Williams.  I  represent  the  IIear*^t 
publications. 

Represeutative  Overstrekt.  Suppost*  you  name  them. 

Mr.  Williams.  Xew  York  American  and  Journal,  New  York  Sun- 
day American,  Boston  American,  Bost(m  Sunday  American,  Chicago 
American,  Chicago  Examiner,  Chicago  Sunday  Americjin,  San  Fran- 
cisco Examiner,  San  Francisco  Sunday  Examiner,  San  Francisco 
Weekly  Examiner,  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  Los  Angeles  Sunday 
Exammer.  Hearst's  Home  and  Fireside.     Tliat  is  all  for  the  present. 

Representative  Overstrket.  Mr.  Williams,  have  yuu  a  printed 
brief  you  have  filed  with  Commission? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir;  I  will  file  it  afterwards,  if  you  wish. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  Are  those  newspapers,  Mr.  Williams,  run  by  cen- 
tral management  in  the  sense  that  a  great  deal  of  the  material  in  them 
is  from  a  common  origin  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Just  the  same,  and  only  as  to  those  parts  which 
are  of  a  magazine  character — the  same  as  the  New  York  Herald,  and 
the  New  York  World,  and  other  papers  which  get  out  illustrated 
mafrazine  supplements  which  they  sell  to  a  chain  of  newspapers, 
and  to  any  one  who  purchases  them.  Of  course,  if  we  collect  news 
in  London,  or  New  i  ork,  or  Berlin,  of  Paris,  we  first  cable  it  to 
Xew  York  and  distributte  it  to  our  other  newspapers  as  an  eco- 
nomical proposition. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  present  postal  rate  of  the  United  States  on 
Hecond-class  matter  was  arranged  for  the  information  and  education 
of  the  people,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  publishers.  The  people  have 
had  the  benefit  of  it  entirely.  Newspaper  publishers  have  given  all 
of  its  advantages  to  the  public  and  have  kept  none  for  themselves. 
When  the  law  was  passed  the  largest  newspaper  in  the  United  States 
was  four  pages  ana  sold  for  5  cents.  At  present  you  get  a  twenty- 
four  page  paper  for  1  cent.  The  diflFerence  in  value  of  white  paper 
is  the  difference  between  16  cents  a  pound  and  2  cents  a  pouna. 

The  new.spapers  carry  free  of  charge  much  information  for  the 
public,  especially  about  the  Government.  It  may  not  always  be  ac- 
curate. Sometimes  it  is  biased,  but  they  do  carry  the  speeches  of 
the  President,  the  speeches  of  Senators,  the  speeches  of  Congref«men, 
and  infonnation  from  the  various  departments.  That  is  carried 
frw*  of  charge  and  the  public  is  entitled  to  it. 

The  causes  of  the  deficit  are  not  due  to  the  newspapers  and  the 
second-class  matter  altogether.  Railroads  are  paid  in  some  cases 
too  much.  Routes  are  stuffed  at  weighing  time.  The  best  proof, 
however,  of  my  statement  is  that  the  railroads  and  express  companies 
solicit  our  business  and  carry  it  for  less  than  the  Government  charges. 
Take  California :  The  express  charges  on  newspapers  to  agents  are 
15  cents  a  hundred;  at  competitive  points,  12^  cents  a  hundred. 
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Representative  Ovekstreet.  AVhat  distance? 

Mr.  Williams.  Any  part  of  the  State. 

Representative  Dverstreet.  You  mean  within  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  no  matter  what  the  conditions  of  the 
route  are,  whether  it  is  a  stage  route  or  a  railroad  route. 

Representative  Ovekstreet.  Do  you  patronize  them  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Exclusively  ? 

Mr.  AViLLiAMS.  No,  sir;  we  patronize  the  Government  in  .some 
cases. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Why  do  you  not  give  it  all  to  the  rail- 
road and  express  companies? 

Mr.  AViLLiAMS.  Sometimes  the  express  companies  will  not  take  it; 
sometimes  the  Government  has  mail  trains,  and  we  can  do  Inciter  with 
them. 

A  hundred  ordinary  newspapei's  would  weigh  about  22  pounds,  and 
they  would  be  carried  for  15  cents.  That  is  one-half  of  the  lowest  com- 
modity rate  known  to  any  railroad  of  the  United  States  for  any^  long 
haul.  The  low  commodity  rate  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco 
is  30  cents  per  100  pounds,  say  $6  a  ton. 

Now,  as  to  what  service  is  performed  for  the  newspapei's,  this  has 
been  hirgely  simplified  in  favor  of  the  Government  in  late  years. 
In  the  routing  ox  our  mail  we  have  in  our  mail  room  a  sworn  post- 
office  employee.  We  sack  and  bundle  our  stuflP,  mark  our  routes, 
and  deliver  it  to  the  postal  car.  The  weights  are  then  taken  to  the 
post-office.  All  the  IJnited  States  Government  does  in  that  connec- 
tion is  to  receive  it  at  the  postal  car  and  chuck  it  off  at  the  (U*pot, 
where  the  postmaster  gets  it  in  most  cases.  He  takes  it  to  the  office 
and  puts  it  in  the  boxes,  and  the  farmers  come  in  and  get  it,  unless 
it  is  rural  delivery,  and  that  is  not  a  very  big  service. 

In  relation  to  supplements,  about  which  I  am  principally  here  to 
speak,  it  is  entirely  a  fallacy  that  those  supplements  are  increasing 
the  postal  deficit.  The  more  varied  the  supplement  which  you  are 
permitted  to  give  the  more  expensive  it  is  likely  to  be.  The  cheapest 
commoditv  in  bur  business  is  black  ink,  which  can  be  manufactured 
for  a  shade  under  2  cents  a  pound.  All  the  ink  and  all  the  paper 
which  enters  into  an  ordinary  newspaper  can  be  produced  at  a  gross 
cost  of  2  cents  a  pound,  plus  the  presswork. 

When  you  put  in  colors  you  increase  the  expense  enormously. 
Colored  inks  will  run  up  to  a  dollar  a  pound.  You  put  in  half-tone 
supplements  on  calendered  paper  and  you  increase  the  expense  to 
the  publisher.  Calendered  paper  is  worth  in  the  neighborhood  of 
6  cents  a  pound,  and  inks  tor  such  purposes  are  worth  50  cents  to 
$1  a  pound.  Some  are  cheaper,  perhaps,  but  no  first-class  half-tone 
publication  is  produced  for  much  less. 

So  with  the  illuminated  cut-outs  and  things  of  that  character  that 
have  been  in  issue.  They  cost  us  from  three  to  five  times  as  mu<^  as 
the  same  weight  of  common  news  print. 

Now,  take  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  which  is  a  fair  illustration.  The 
Los  Angeles  Times,  which  does  not  run  many  supplements,  prints 
and  issues  on  Sunday  a  paper  which  weighs  nearly  2  pK>unds.  The 
Los  Angeles  Examiner,  haying  but  a  little  larger  circulation,  I 
believe,  prints  a  paper  which,  including  the  supplements,  weighs 
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only  one  pound,  and  costs  to  produce  more  than  the  Times'  2  pounds, 
because  of  the  higher  class  of  material  used. 

In  regard  to  the  technical  relation  of  a  supplement  to  a  paper,  it 
is  all  nonsense.  Somclx)dy  is  making  a  lot  of  trouble.  For  whati 
I  do  not  know.  It  has  not  benefited  the  public.  The  public  wants 
these  thin^,  and  likes  them.  In  the  newspaper  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Xorris,  wmch  caters  to  the  financial  and  banking  element,  there  are 
published  periodically  and  regularly  large  masses  of  information 
about  stocks.  There  are  some  people  who  think  stocks  are  bad 
things.  I  do  not  care  myself.  Some  people  want  them.  Other  peo- 
ple down  on  the  East  J^ide  want  the  "  Katzenjammer  Kids,''  and 
in  the  country  they  like  "  Maud  ''  and  "  Happy  Hooligan,"  and  they 
ought  to  have  them.  No  Government  can  dirferentiate  between  two 
things  because  one  is  higher  toned  than  the  other.  You  have  got 
to  make  an  even  break  for  the  poor  man's  journal  as  well  as  the  rich 
man's  journal.  If  you  attempt  to  go  into  the  question  of  what  form 
of  illustration  is  proper,  you  can  compare  the  New  York  I^ife  with 
the  New  York  ^^  orld,  and  both  are  popular  in  their  spheres.  The 
less  interference  there  is  with  a  newspaper  publisher,  the  wider  the 
latitude  he  has,  the  more  liberal  the  treatment,  and  the  broader  the 
>oope,  the  better  it  is  for  the  country  and  for  the  Government. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

STATBKENt  OF  CHABLB8  F.  JENKINS. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  state  your  name  and  whom  you  represent. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Charles  F.  Jenkins,  of  Philadelphia,  representing 
the  National  Agricultural  Press  League,  an  organization  of  about 
30  of  the  leading  agricultural  papers  in  the  country. 

The  Chaih^ian.  You  may  proceed. 

.Mr.  Jenkins.  Few  men  outside  those  directly  interested  realize 
the  commanding  importance  of  agriculture  of  the  United  States, 
and  no  one  can  comprehend  the  stupendous  totals  of  value  of  the 
farms  themselves  and  of  the  products  which  come  from  them.  There 
are  nearly  6,000,000  farms  in  the  United  States,  dwelt  upon,  at  a 
moderate  estimate,  by  30,000,000  people.  These  farms  produced  in 
IW5  wealth  to  the  amount  of  $6,415,000,000.  To  quote  from  the 
soinming  up  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  his  last 
annual  report : 

Farm  products  are  yearly  exported  with  a  port  value  of  $875,000»000 ;  fanners 
bare  reversed  an  adverse  international  balance  of  trade,  and  have  been  build- 
^  up  one  favorable  to  this  country  by  sending  to  foreign  nations  a  surplus 
whicb  in  sixteen  years  has  aggregated  $12,000,000,000,  leaving  an  apparent  net 
balance  of  trade  during  that  time  amounting  to  $5,092,000,000  after  an  adverse 
balance  against  manufactures  and  other  products  not  agricultural,  amounting 
to  ^43,000,000,  has  been  offset. 

The  manufaeturing  industries  that  depend  ui)on  farm  products  for  raw  mate- 
Hals  employed  2,1M,000  persons  in  1900  and  used  a  capital  of  $4,132,000,00a 
Within  a  decade  farmers  have  become  prominent  as  bankers  and  as  money 
lenders  throughout  large  areas ;  and  during  the  past  Are  years  prosperous  con- 
dldoQs  and  the  better-directed  tf orts  of  the  farmers  themselves  have  increased 
tlie  valne  of  their  farms  33.5  per  cent,  or  an  amount  approximately  equal  to 
«6.131.000,000. 

This  country  is  thus  to-day  feeding  and  clothing  our  own  prosper- 
OQS  and  weU*fed  millions,  but  it  is  also  the  granary  for  half  of  Europe. 
The  trade  papers  representing  this  industry,  staggering  in  the  vol- 
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umes  of  its  totals,  is  the  agi-ieultural  press  of  the  United  States.  And 
we  believe  that  no  single  influence  has  contributed  more  to  the  phe- 
nomenal development,  botli  in  methods  and  results,  than  the  farm 
papers  of  the  country.  In  the  earliest  days  information  about  farm- 
ing was  disseminated  by  means  of  the  annual  farmers'  almanac^ 
methods  were  crude  and  the  results  meager.  Early  in  the  last  century 
papers  devoted  exclusively  to  agriculture  were  established,  and  keep- 
mg  hand  in  hand  with  the  advancement  of  agriculture  in  all  its 
branches  has  been  the  farm  press  of  the  United  States. 

Tinough  it  every  new  discovery  in  farm  economy,  every  new  labor- 
saving  machine,  every  new  breed  among  the  live  stock  of  the  farm  or 
poultry  yard,  new  varieties  of  corn  and  grain  and  fruits,  have  been 
mstantly  brought  to  the  attention  of  farmei's  throughout  the  broad 
land.  How  slow  would  have  been  the  dissemination  of  knowledge 
of  the  new  implement  which  the  struggling  inventor  was  aiming  ti> 
put  on  the  market  without  the  aid  of  the  agricultural  press. 

The  total  circulation  of  the  farm  and  allied  papers  is  more  than 
enough  to  i:)ut  one  in  every  farm  house  in  the  land.  Of  course  many 
do  not  take  a  farrn.paper  and  others  take  several.  But  wherever  you 
see  a  farmer  who  has  progi'essed  beyond  his  fellows,  whose  fertile 
fields  and  slick  cattle  and  well  kept  fences  and  farm  buildings  be- 
token superior  intelligence  and  ability,  you  will  surely  find  on  hi?, 
center  table  one  or  more  farm  papers.  The  farm  paper  has  helped 
to  make  him  prosperous  and  makes  him  also  an  example  and  inspira- 
tion to  his  less  progressive  neighbor. 

These  are  among  the  papers,  gentlemen  of  the  Commission,  which 
Congress  in  its  wisdom  has  s?een  fit  to  distribute  at  the  rate  of  $20  per 
ton.  And  Congress  never  passed  a  wiser  act  or  .one  that  ha«  been 
productive  of  more  good.  That  the  dissemination  of  agricultural 
information  is  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  nation  and  should  be  scat- 
tered freely  ieind  broadcast,  Congress  has  recognized  in  allowing:  the 
bulletins  of  the  various  State  experiment  stations  and  of  the  State 
departments  of  agriculture  to  go  absolutely  free  through  the  mails, 
and  the  farm  papers  have  aided  the  distribution  of  these  bulletins 
and  given  them  a  publicity  and  value  they  would  never  otherwise 
have  had. 

The  farm  papers  through  their  editorial  and  news  columns  have 
always  been  m  advance  of  farm  development,  leading  and  directing 
it  in  new  channels,  suggesting  improvements,  making  experiments, 
and  showing  how  two  blades  could  grow  where  one  j^rew  before, 
and  no  least  part  of  their  value  to  the  farming  community  has  been 
the  opportunities  afforded  by  their  advertising  columns.  A  new  im- 
plement is  no  sooner  perfected  than  every  farmer  in  America  has  a 
chance  to  get  it.  A  new  variety  of  wheat  or  fruit,  or  vegetable  or 
berry  is  discovered,  and  its  value  immediately  made  known. 

Throughout  the  discussion  of  postal  matters  of  the  last  few  months 
the  point  has  been  brought  out  that  the  newspapers  of  the  country 
create  a  tremendous  volume  of  postal  receipts  from  first,  third,  ami 
fourth  class  matter.  This  is  in  two  ways,  first,  by  their  own  opera- 
tions. Every  live  agricultural  publishing  house  spends  at  least  an 
equal  amount  for  postage  stamps  as  for  the  second-class  postage  on 
his  paper,  and  some  of  them  an  amount  almost  double.  This  does 
not  take  into  consideration  the  great  volume  of  mail  matter  the  aver- 
age publishing  house  receives. 
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Fanners,  living  as  they  do  away  from  the  centers  of  business,  are 
»'oinpelled  to  order  what  they  want  through  the  mails.  The  agri- 
poltural  press  is  especially  a. producer  of  revenue  for  the  Government. 
Cut  out  the  seoMia-class  mail,  or  burden  publishers  with  such  a  post- 
age load  they  can't  carry,  and  the  first-class  mail  will  fall  off  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  would  not  be  long  until  the  postal  authorities  would 
be  glad  to  give  the  papers  even  more  liberal  terms  than  they  are 
receiving  at  the  present  time. 

As  an  instance  of  this,  Edwin  B.  Lord,  of  Omaha,  Nebr.,  informs 
me  that —  , 

From  a  single  insertion  of  an  advert Lsement  we  secured  3.4(J6  rei)lies,  making 
i\  postas^e  of  ?tj9.32.  In  first  answers  and  in  follow-up  letters  we  retiched  a  total 
of  51,r>!X),  paying  first-class  jwstage  on  same  the  sum  of  $1,030,80.  Those  parties 
sent  us  11,000  ordei-s  and  they  paid  $V^2  postage.  lOacIi  of  those  parties  fur- 
nished Kome  names,  a  total  of  52,800  names:  on  these  we  Iiavo  already  ex- 
I«endeil  in  p(  stage  $1,574.  This  nialces  a  iwstage  expense  of  $2,014.12,  every 
l>piiny  of  which  was  representee!  l)y  one  single  insertion  of  our  advertisement 
llje  iiostage  paid  on  the  entire  edition  of  the  paper,  second-class  rates,  was 
less  than  $100.  but  the  Government  got  in  addition  $2,914.12.  not  a  dollar  of 
whicli  would  it  have  got  if  I  had  not  advertised,  showing  as  clearly  as  sun- 
light tliat  se<'ond-cla.««8  matter  is  the  fee<ler  of  first-class. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  Commission  with  further  examples  of 
liow  imich  of  postal  revenue  is  derived  direct!}'  through  the  influence 
of  the  second-class  mail,  but  file  copies  of  letters  from  advertisers  as 
Exhibit  A  on  this  point. 

The  aCTicultural  press  does  not  ask  for  special  privile":es  and  ex- 
pects to  be  treated  as  our  brother  publishers  are  treated,  but,  gentle- 
men. Congress  could  far  better  afford  to  distribute  the  farm  papers 
of  America  free,  as  the  monthly  bulletins  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tions now  are,  than  take  any  step  which  might  limit  their  distribu- 
tion and  usefulness,  for  the  whole  country  is  dependent  on  the  pros- 
perity of  agriculture.  As  Secretary  Wilson  happily  says :  "  The  well- 
being  of  the  American  farmer  is  a  matter  of  profound  interest  to 
the  entire  country.''  To  which  we  add,  that  a  rree  and  enlightened 
agricultural  press  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  continued  development 
and  expansion  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country. 

"  Muzzel  not  the  ox  when  he  treadeth  out  the  corn.'' 

To-day  the  farm  press  has,  in  a  measure,  specialized  its  work,  and 
there  are  25  papers  devoted  especially  to  the  daiiy,  26  to  the  growing 
of  fruit,  89  to  stock  raising  and  breeding,  42  to  poultry,  8  to  bees,  and 
253  to  general  farming.  Altogether,  they  have  a  combined  circula- 
tion of  7,890,435  copies. 

^Vhile  this  conmiittee  is  not  authorised  to  speak  for  all  the  agri- 
cultural papers  of  America,  we  represent  the  National  Agricultural 
Press  League,  an  organization  of  the  leading  farm  papers  of  the 
oountry,  and,  in  addition,  a  very  large  number  of  farm  papers  not 
affiliated  with  us  have  requested  that  we  present  their  protest  against 
any  raise  in  the  rate  of  second-class  mail.  Our  organization,  through 
its  board  of  directors,  has  appointed  a  committee  to  appear  before 
your  body  and  present  the  following  resolutions,  which  embody  the 
^recommendations  we  wish  to  lay  before  the  Commission. 

One  thing  more,  gentlemen,  before  presenting  these  resolutions. 
If  there  is  any  branch  of  the  publishing  trade  which  we  believe  is  free 
from  the  abuses  which  the  Post-Ofiice  Department  claims  has  grown 
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up  around  the  second-class  mail,  we  believe  it  is  the  agricultural 
press.  Asking  no  special  privileges,  taking  only  what  the  law  allows, 
competing  wiuiout  complaint  with  Government  publications  covering 
our  particular  field  and  circulated  free,  the  farm  papers  ask  that  no 
hardship  be  placed  upon  them,  but  that  Congress  extend  an  encour- 
aging and  helping  hand  in  the  dissemination  of  the  information 
which  directly  benefits  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  the  United 
States. 
The  resolutions  prepared  by  the  Press  League  are  as  follows : 

BE80LUTI0N8   ADOPTED  BY  THE   NATIONAL  AOBICrLTUBAL  PBE8S   L£AOUE  FOR   PBESEN- 

TATION   TO   THE  l*OSTAL   COMMISSION. 

Whereas  u  Joint  Commission  of  Congress  lias  been  appointed  to  investigate 
the  second  class  of  mail  matter  and  rei>ort  its  findings  to  Congress,  and  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  determining  the  weights  of  different  classes  of  pub- 
lications and  the  average  distances  they  are  carried  in  the  mails  for  the 
apparent  purpose  of  paving  the  way  for  imjiosing  higher  rates  of  postage  on 
certain  clasnes  of  publications  than  on  others,  and  with  a  view  to  providing 
slower  and  less  exi)en8ive  means  and  methods  of  transporting  some  classes  of 
publications  tlian  others;  and 

Whereas  the  Joint  Commission  has  invited  national  associations  represent- 
ing the  several  classes  of  publications  to  select  representatives  to  be  heard 
orally  by  the  Commission,  requesting  that  they  furnish  in  advance  brief  state- 
ments of  the  points  to  which  they  desire  to  direct  attention.    Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Agricultural  Press  League  welcomes  such  an 
investigation  and  accrepts  ttie  invitation  to  be  represented  at  the  hearings  of  the 
Commission. 

Rewlved,  That  we  approve  the  recommendation  of  the  Third  Assistant  Post- 
master-General that  Congress  he  asked  to  repeal  the  act  of  March  3,  1879,  and 
enact  provisions  for  the  classification  of  mall  matter  upon  simpler  and  less 
ideal  distinctions,  re<iulrlng  less  regulations  and  tlie  exercise  of  less  executvc 
discretion,  so  that  any  postmaster  or  any  other  person  may  be  able  to  determine 
the  rates  of  postage  accurately,  beyond  doubt,  and  without  the  necessity  of 
submitting  the  question  to  the  Post-Office  Department  for  the  consideratiou  of 
experts. 

Resolved,  That  the  proposed  new  law  should  provide  that  administrative 
orders  depriving  publishers  of  the  use  of  the  mails  at  the  pound  rate  shall  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  courts. 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  it  as  both  undesirable  and  impracticable  to  provide 
slower  means  of  transportation  for  monthly  or  weekly  publications  than  for 
dailies.  The  value  of  all  newspapers  and  periodicals  to  the  public  is  largely 
dependent  upon  their  prompt  delivery  to  the  subscriber.  The  proposed  employ- 
ment of  slower  modes  of  transportation  for  some  classes  of  periodicals  would  be 
a  backward  step  in  the  development  of  our  postal  service. 

Resolved,  That  there  should  be  no  Increase  in  the  rate  of  postage  paid  by 
publications  of  any  class  entitled  to  be  carried  In  the  mails  free  or  at  the 
pound  rate.    Our  reasons  for  this  belief  are  in  part  as  follows: 

1.  The  subscription  prices  of  all  classes  of  publications  have  been  adjusted  by 
many  years  of  competition  to  the  present  pound  rate  of  postage  and  free  delivery 
in  the  county  of  publication,  the  benefit  thereof  accruing  not  to  the  publisher 
but,  in  the  form  of  cheap  and  excellent  reading  matter,  to  the  general  public  as 
represented  by  the  sub.scriber.  To  impose  a  higher  rate  after  such  adjustment 
would  be  to  levy  upon  publishers  an  unjust,  unnecessary,  and  burdensome  tax 
and  demoralize  an  honorable  and  not  unduly  profitable  business  which  is  as 
fairly  entitled  as  any  other  to  just  treatment  by  the  Government. 

2.  The  present  rapid  Influx  into  the  country  of  foreigners  unfamiliar  with 
American  Ideas  and  Ideals  calls  for  the  strengthening  of  every  educational 
Influence  In  the  land,  among  which  none  Is  more  Important  than  that  of  a  free 
press,  generally  distributing  Its  Issues  among  all  classes  of  the  people. 

3.  The  second-class  rate  of  postage  Is  the  freight  rate  of  the  publisher,  so 
far  as  the  distribution  of  his  product  Is  concerned.  The  charge  of  $1  per  hun- 
dred pounds  now  imposed  is  not  trifling  or  nominal.    For  most  publications  it 
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iK  much  higher  than  the  freight  rates  paid  upon  white  paper.  It  represents  a 
large  item  in  tlie  expense  of  conducting  a  modem  publication.  That  it  is  at 
least  approximately  a  compensatory  rate  from  a  commercial  point  of  view  is 
eridenced  by  the  fact  that  it  is  duplicated  for  nearly  equivalent  service  by  the 
express  companies,  and  In  some  cases  an  even  lower  rate  charged. 

4.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  high  expert  authority  that  the  bulk  added  to  the 
mails  by  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  second-class  matter  effects  a  saving  of 
iDaAy  millions  of  dollars  annually  to  the  postal  service  by  automatically  reduc- 
ing the  rates  paid  by  the  Government  to  the  railroads  for  carrying  the  mails. 
The  rate  fixed  by  law  for  transporting  the  mails  on  routes  where  the  trafiic  is 
least  dense  is  more  than  nineteen  times  as  high  as  on  routes  where  the  weight 
is  heaviest.  This  large  saving  is  principally  due  to  the  increase  of  second-class 
mail  matter. 

5.  Not  only  are  publishers  themselves  large  payers  of  postage  at  first-class 
and  other  rates  higher  than  second  class,  but  the  general  distribution  of  second- 
class  matter  among  the  people  is  the  largest  single  factor  in  creating  and 
stimulating  the  mailing  of  first-class  matter. 

(I  The  postal  deficit  is  not  due  to  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  second-class 
matter.  The  history  of  the  postal  service  demonstrates  that  a  large  increase  of 
the  amount  of  second-class  matter  carried  may  be  attended  by  a  rapid  reduction 
of  the  deficit.  It  has  also  been  demonstrated  that  the  postal  deficiency  is 
apparent  rather  than  real,  being  due  to  the  carriage  of  vast  quantities  of  free 
matter  for  the  other  Departments. 

Even  as  it  is.  the  present  apparent  deficiency  is  attributed,  in  part,  by  the 
Department  to  the  rapid  extension  of  the  rural-delivery  service,  and  we  are 
asmred  by  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  in  his  Annual  Report  for 
1005  that  the  deficit  will  in  due  course  disappear,  following  the  completion  of 
the  rural  free-delivery  system. 

Resolved,  That  our  representatives  before  the  Joint  Commission,  when  ap- 
pointed, be,  and  they  are  hereby,  Instnicted  to  cooperate  with  the  representa- 
tives of  all  other  classes  of  reputable  publications  in  presenting  the  foregoing 
TiewB  to  the  Joint  Ckimmisslon,  together  with  such  other  matters  as  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  our  representatives  may  be  appropriate  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Commission  and  of  Congress,  and  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  agricul- 
tural press  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  We  have  two  other  members  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Chairman,  who  have  prepared  short  arguments,  which  they  would 
like  to  present,  if  you  are  through  with  me. 

Representative  Overstreet.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two 
questions.  What  proportion  of  the  so-called  "  agricultural  "  publica- 
tions are  daily  publications  ? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  I  can  not  state  exactly,  but  I  think  there  are  about 
seven. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Out  of  a  total  of  how  many  ? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Four  hundred  and  twenty-six,  I  think. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Which  has  the  larger  proportion,  the 
weekly  or  monthly  publications  ? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  In  the  number? 

Representative  Overstreet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  The  weeklies.    There  are  more  weeklies. 

Representative  Overstreet.  What  proportion  of  the  agricultural 
publications  circulate  in  the  county  of  publication  ? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  That  I  can  not  state,  Mr.  Overstreet. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Have  you  any  estimate  at  all  on  it? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  No;  I  have  not.  The  agricultural  papers  that 
mainly  circulate  in  the  county  of  publication  are  very  small,  as  a 
rule,  and  would  not  be  members  of  our  association. 
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STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  J.  HAMILTON,  OF  DE8  MOINES,  IOWA,  &EP- 
BBSENTINO  THE  NATIONAL  AOBICXTLTURAL  PRESS  LEAGUE. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Wolcott-Loud  Commission  per- 
formed a  public  service  by  demonstrating  that  the  law  fixing  the  rates 
of  railway  mail  pay,  though  needing  amendment  in  important  par- 
ticulars, is  sound  in  its  most  fundamental  principle.  The  Penrose- 
Overstreet  Commission  will  render  a  more  valuable  service  to  the 
public  by  proving  that  there  is  no  need  for  drastic  legislation  restrict- 
ing the  business  freedom  of  the  press  or  inci'easinff  the  postage  paid 
by  sexjond-class  matter,  and  by  recommending  the  rew  simple  changes 
in  the  postal  laws  which  shall  restore  the  old-time  happy  relations 
between  publishers  and  the  Post-Office  Departuient,  while  amply 
protecting  the  j)ostal  revenues. 

T  wish  to  say  that  I  have  confidence  in  the  fairne>vs  and  open- 
mindedness  of  this  Commission.  I  differ  with  some  of  my  colleagues 
among  the  publishers  in  this:  That  I  hear  some  of  them  saying  that 
publishei*s  sliould  make  some  concessions  before  your  honorable  Ixxly, 
not  telling  you  just  what  Ihev  think  you  ought  to  do,  but  something 
else,  on  the  principle  of  the  ^alf  loaf.  I  believe  that  this  Commis- 
sion has  the  honesty,  fairness,  and  courage  to  report  to  Congress  just 
what  they  believe  to  be  right,  regardless  of  either  the  publishei-s' 
selfish  interests  or  public  clamor.  But  when  I  say  this,  I  niean  it 
in  all  that  it  implies,  and  it  implies  that  if  publishei's  were  able  to 
show  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  it  would  l)e  the  best  solution 
cf  this  problem  to  make  a  lower  rate  than  1  cent  a  pound  on  second- 
class  matter  they  would  so  i-eport,  just  as  they  would  iv[>ort  in  favor 
of  a  2,  3,  4,  or  S  cent  rate  if  they  round  that  to  !).»  demande<l  by  the 
public  interests  as  a  whole.  I  shall  therefoi'e  say  to  the  Commission 
just  what  I  think,  expecting  it  to  \ye  received  in  entire  openminded- 
ness. 

I  was  glad  that  your  vice-chairman  said  on  Monday,  witli  his  usual 
clearness  and  frankness,  that  the  question  of  the  i>ostal  deficit  nii^ht 
be  eliminated  from  this  investigation,  the  cost  of  transportation 
and  handling  might  be  left  out  of  consideration,  and  still  the  question 
whether  second-class  matter  is  paying  its  due  proportion  of  the  ex- 
pense of  the  postal  service  would  remain.  That  is  a  fair  statement 
of  a  fair  question,  a  question  which  we  as  publishers  have  to  face, 
and  we  ought  to  face  it  sauarely  and  not  seek  to  evade  it.  This  ques- 
tion is  going  to  be  settled  right. 

You  will  remember,  however,  that  w^hen  Mr.  Madden  was  ques- 
tioned about  the  reason  why  the  present  law  had  not  been  enforced, 
he  replied  in  effect  that  if  you  would  give  him  a  large  enough  force, 
so  that  he  could  watch  all  the  editions  of  all  the  publications  in  the 
country  and  compel  them  to  pav  the  correct  rates  of  postage^  he 
would  "  take  care  of  the  deficit,'^  or  words  implying  that  it  woulu 
promptly  disappear,  even  under  the  1 -cent -a -pound. rate.  Now,  that 
indicates  that  publishers  are  really  respon.sible  for  the  deficit,  and 
that  if  thev  would  abide  by  the  laws  there  would  be  no  deficit;  and 
that  is  an  issue  that  publishei-s  are  called  upon  to  face  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  davs  in  the  year.  For  some  reason  the  attitude  of  the 
(Tovernment  toward  publishers  has  changed  in  the  past  few  years. 
From  some  source,  wliich  T  am  frank  to  say  I  have  never  been  able 
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to  locate,  the  spirit  of  suspicion  toward  publishers  has  pone  ont  and 
})enneated  the  postal  officiary. 

The  attitude  of  the  clerks  in  the  city  post-offices  all  over  the  country 
who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  looting  after  second-class  matter 
has  become  suspicious  and  in  some  cases  even  unfriendly  toward  the 
publishing  business,  as  if  every  publisher  were  potentially,  at  least,  n 
violator  of  law,  and  lacking  only  the  opportunity.  And  if  publish- 
ers, while  admitting  that  Mr.  Overstreet's  statement  of  the  question 
is  entirely  logical  and  fair,  still  feel  that  they  can  not  deal  adequately 
with  the  question  without  discussing  tRe  alleged  deficit,  it  is  because 
they  know  that  when  they  go  home  to  face  actual  conditions  they  will 
be  confronted  again  and  again  with  the  statement  that  if  it  were  not. 
for  the  monstrous  abuse  of  the  second-class  mail  privilege  there  would 
be  no  postal  deficiency. 

WTien  the  publishers  of  books  issued  periodically  went  into  the 
courts  to  combat  Mr.  Madden's  contention  that  their  product  was  not 
entitled  to  the  pound  rate  (in  which  I  wish  to  say  that  I  think  he 
was  entirely  right),  they  were  able  to  quote  from  the  original  con- 
gressional debates  no  knowledge  among  the  people  as  a  result  of 
cheapening  literature  through  the  pound  rate.  In  fact,  far-seeing 
Members  of  Congress  predicted  at  that  time  that  there  would  be  an 
enormous  growth  of  the  press  in  consequence  of  the  low  rates,  regard- 
ing it  as  something  which  all  American  citizens  would  be  proud  of 
and  feel  a  reasonable  satisfaction  in  as  insuring  an  alert,  patriotic, 
and  well-formed  citizenship. 

Now,  one  point  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  demonstrate  is  that  Mr. 
Cannon's  attitude  at  that  time  was  the  real  attitude  of  Congress,  and 
that  the  real  intent  of  the  law  was  reflected  both  in  those  debates  and 
in  the  manner  and  spirit  of  the  postal  administration  for  the  first 
ten  years  after  its  enactment;  that  there  was  neither  cowardice  nor 
inefficiency  in  the  postal  administration  between  1879  and  1890,  but 
a  truer  insight  into  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  law  than  has 
prevailed  from  1890  to  1906 ;  that  in  fact  all  the  eloquent  denuncia- 
tions of  second-class  matter  which  Mr.  Madden  on  Monday  quoted 
from  Postmasters-General,  beginning  with  Mr.  Wanamaker  and  run- 
ning almost  down  to  the  present,  have  been  based  upon  a  profound 
misunderstanding  of  the  original  intent  of  the  law  and  an  equally 
fundamental  error  regarding  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  supposed 
postal  deficit.  I  believe  it  will  be  one  of  the  great  achievements  of 
the  present  most  efficient  Postmaster-General  that,  when  he  becomes 
aware  of  the  situation  in  its  real  significance,  he  will,  even  if  the 
present  law  is  left  unchanged  in  any  particular,  restore  the  statutes 
to  their  true  significance  and  at  one  stroke  wipe  out  all  friction 
between  the  publishers  and  the  Post-Office  Department. 

Mr.  Madden  demonstrated  very  clearly  on  Monday  that  the  law  in 
it.s  present  interpretation  is  absolutely  unenforceable:  that  if,  in  the 
construction  he  puts  upon  it,  he  should  go  ahead  on  the  lines  of  his 
policy  and  make  no  discriminations,  it  would  throw  out  of  the  mails 
and  destroy  or  heavily  damage  from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  all  the 
newspapers  and  from  70  to  80  per  cent  of  all  the  periodicals  in  the 
country.  I  agree  with  him  absolutely,  but  I  think  it  is  because  he 
has  accepted  the  incorrect  interpretation  of  the  later  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral instead  of  the  true  interpretation  of  the  law  put  upon  it  by 
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the  Postmaster  who  was  in  office  when  the  statute  was  enacted,  and 
his  immediate  successors,  who  knew  the  real  intent  of  Congress  in 
making  the  laws  what  they  were. 

All  of  the  real  troubles  of  the  present  Third  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General,  in  my  humble  opinion,  arise  from  his  attempt  to  draw  the 
line  separating  second-class  matter  from  other  printed  matter  in 
the  wrong  place,  and  I  believe  that  if  he  would  draw  it  in  the 
right  place,  just  where  Congress  in  its  wisdom  intended  and  where  it 
actually  was  drawn  by  the  postal  officials  of  the  generation  who 
framed  the  law,  officials  just  as  brave  and  honest  as  he,  tliough  I  am 
sure  not  more  so. 

What  is  the  classification  made  by  the  law,  trifling  technicalities 
aside? 

First  class — Letters  and  postal  cards;  written  matter. 

Second  class — Newspapers  and  periodicals. 

Third  class — Circulars,  books,  and  other  printed  matter. 

Fourth  class — Merchandise. 

Now,  if  you  will  draw  the  lines  just  there,  as  they  were  drawn  for 
the  first  ten  years,  all  your  difficulties  disappear  like  a  vapor  in  the 
sunlight.  Just  let  all  letters  pay  letter  postage,  all  newspapers  and 
periodicals  second-class  postage,  all  books  and  circulars  third-class 
rates,  and  all  merchandise  fourth-class  rates  and  it  will  at  once 
appear  that  Congress  did  not  bungle  its  business  in  1879  and  1885, 
and  the  postal  officials  who  held  office  between  1879  and  1880  w^ere  not 
recreant  to  their  duty.  Congress  had  made  a  good  law  and  they 
enforced  it,  in  the  main,  in  its  true  intent. 

The  exhibits  which  Mr.  Madden  displayed  here  on  Monday  in- 
cluded varied  kinds  of  merchandise  which  certain  individual  pub- 
lishers had  tried  to  send  through  the  mails  at  second-class  rates. 
He  did  right  to  exclude  them.  Merchandise  is  fourth-class  matter. 
But  when  he  excluded  or  indicated  that  he  believed  he  ought  to 
exclude  special  editions  of  enterprising  publishers  exploiting  their 
towns,  simply  because  they  were  parts  of  the  paper  and  were  m  dif- 
ferent form  from  their  regular  issues,  I  am  frank  to  saj^  that  I  re- 
gard his  position  as  diametrically  opposed  to  the  law  in" its  original 
intent  and  spirit. 

That  beautiful  edition  of  the  Seattle  Times  was  full  of  valuable 
information  in  both  its  matter  and  pictures.  Such  enterprise  employs 
labor,  consumes  the  product  of  the  paper  mills,  helps  the  people  of 
different  parts  of  the  country  to  know  each  other,  and  ought  to  be 
encouraged  at  Washington,  not  frowned  upon.  Mr.  Madden  does 
not  regard  such  editions  as  fair  samples  of  the  publication  and  enti- 
tled to  the  pound  rate.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  fair  samples  of 
what  the  publishers  of  every  American  city  and  town  can  do  and 
are  doing  every  year — ^samples  of  their  special  editions,  as  they  pur- 
port to  be.  There  is  no  fraud  about  it.  The  people  are  used  to  these 
editions,  and  nobodj'  subscribes  for  a  paper  expecting  other  issues 
to  be  equally  large  or  costly.  I  say  that  when  Mr.  Madden  suggests 
throwing  these  things  out  of  the  mails — when  he  throws  any  kind 
of  real  newspapers  or  periodicals  out  of  the  mails — he  is  violating  the 
law  just  in  the  same  way  that  the  book  publishers  violated  the  law 
when  they  forced  books  across  the  line  into  the  second  class. 

Most  of  the  annoyances  to  which  publishers,  postal  officials,  Sena- 
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tors,  Representatives,  and  others  have  been  subjected  in  recent  years, 
taking  the  form  of  friction  between  the  Post-Office  Department  and 
publisners,  have  arisen  from  recent  interpretations  of  the  following 
provision  in  the  statute ; 

Provided,  however.  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to 
admit  to  the  second-class  rates  regular  publications  designed  primarily  for 
advertising  purposes,  or  for  free  circulation,  or  for  circulation  at  nominal  rates. 

In  one  way  I  was  glad  Mr.  Madden  attacked  this  proviso  in  so 
vigorous  a  manner;  for  nothing  could  be  truer  than  his  statement 
about  the  consequences  of  a  uniform  enforcement  of  its  provisions 
in  the  new  sense  in  which  he  construes  it.  It  can  be  done  only 
by  stationing  an  officer  at  the  door  of  every  publisher  to  execute  the 
decrees  of  a  censor.  It  would  establish  a  censorship  in  the  most 
dangerous  sense  of  the  term,  and  I  am  glad  Mr.  Madden  was  big  and 
patriotic  enough  to  say  that  he  does  not  wish  such  a  censorship ;  that 
thei-e  is  no  need  for  it.  That  would  involve  widespread  damage  to  a 
great  interest.  But  I  think  he  points  the  wrong  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty. He  would  repeal  the  law  and  abolish  the  distinction  between 
newspai)ers  and  periodicals  on  the  one  hand  and  other  printed  matter 
on  the  (ither.  I  would  simply  draw  the  line  where  Congress  and  the 
Postmaster-General  di'ew  it  twenty-seven  years  ago  and  restore 
instead  of  repeal  the  law.  I  am  for  a  free  press,  restrained  only  by 
just  and  friendly  laws  interpreted  by  the  court.  I  regard  the  press, 
with  all  its  faults,  as  quite  a  high-class  industry,  entitled  to  as  large 
a  degree  of  liberty  and  freedom  from  interference  as  any  other. 

The  law  conferred  upon  all  bona  fide  newspapers  and  periodicals 
the  pound  rate  of  postage.  It  was  a  broad-gauge  law,  and  gave  all 
publishers,  rich  and  poor,  competent  and  incompetent,  successful  and 
unsuccessful,  the  rignt  to  send  their  papers  and  magazines  through 
the  mails.  There  was  nothing  in  its  phraseology  or  intent  limiting 
its  benefits  to  publishers  with  capital  sufficient  to  turn  out  a  fine 
product,  filled  with  high-class  original  matter  and  beautiful  illustra- 
tions. The  old  style  freedom  to  publish  included  the  liberty  of 
publishing  a  very  "poor  newspaper  or  magazine,  and,  if  the  editor 
lacked  originality,  to  use  the  scissors  and  paste  pot  to  the  fullest 
extent  Advertisements  were  taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  they 
had  been  part  of  the  American  newspaper  from  the  beginning,  just 
as  selected  miscellany  had  been.  All  that  was  required  was  "  a 
Intimate  list  of  subscribers,"  very  small,  of  course,  if  the  publisher 
was  not  able  to  engage  in  the  business  on  a  large  scale,  with  a  corps 
of  efficient  editors,  writers,  reporters,  and  managers.  Congress  had 
no  thought  of  any  distinctions,  much  less  a  lot  of  ideal  distinctions. 
It  expr^sly  conferred  the  pound  rate  on  "  all  newspapers  and  other 
periodical  publications,"  and  such  restrictions  as  were  made  were 
manifestly  intended  only  to  define  newspapers  and  magazines  so  that 
all  should  be  admitted  and  other  things  excluded.  The  debates  in 
Congress  and  the  early  administration  of  the  law  reveal  a  broad, 
liberal,  and  statesmanlike  view  of  the  subject.  No  such  offensive 
epithet  as  "  subsidy  "  was  used. 

And  right  here  I  wish  to  enter  my  emphatic  protest  against  the 
statement  that  1  cent  postage  is  a  subsidy  to  the  press.  At  the 
head  of  the  pink  blank  which  publishers  are  required  to  fill  out,  sign, 
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and  swear  to  as  a  condition  precedent  to  securing  entry  in  the  second 
elass,  somebody  has  put  the  following  misstatem^ii: 

A  publisher's  second-clasB  malHiig  privileges  are  in  the  nature  of  a  subsidy, 
because  the  cost  of  distribution  is  mainly  borne  by  the  public  treasury. 

I  have  signed  and  sworn  to  several  statements  under  this  heading, 
but  always  with  the  feeling  that  I  deserved  to  be  prosecuted  for  per- 
jury for  assenting  to  what  I  regard  as  a  falsehood  and  an  insult  to 
the  American  press.  I  hope  that  this  Commission  will  enact  a  law, 
if  necessary,  re(}uirin^  the  Public  Printer  to  omit  such  statements 
from  future  editions  oi  this  document. 

Congress  desired  to  shut  out  what  is  known  as  ^^  house  organs,^'  or 
spurious  newspapers  or  magazines  issued  by  wholesale  and  retail 
merchants^  manufacturers,  and  others,  as  mediums  of  communication 
with  their  customers,  and  the  public,  and  the  exception  made  of 
publications  "  designed  primarily  for  advertising  purposes,  or  for 
free  circulation,  or  for  circulation  at  nominal  rates,  was  not  aimed 
at  any  genuine  newspaper  or  periodical,  but  solely  at  these,  the  hous** 
organ  having  always  one  or  more  of  these  characteristics.  The  house 
organ  was  legislated  out  of  existence  or  compelled  to  pay  circular 
postage,  books  paid  the  postage  rates  prescribed  by  law,  newspape^^ 
and  magazines  were  undisturbed  in  their  free  development. 

One  real  abuse  crept  in — that  of  the  book  masquerading  as  a  peri- 
odical and  securing  admission  to  the  second-class  instea<l  of  paying 
the  higher  rate.  The  distribution  of  sample  copies  on  a  very  largo 
scale  became  a  prominent  feature  in  a  new  class  of  legitimate  publica- 
tions. This  was  denounced  by  some  as  a  flagrant  abuse  of  the  sample- 
copy  privilege  established  by  law,  but  has  always  been  defended  by 
others  as  coming  within  the  original  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  statute. 
Departmental  action  destroyed  the  unquestionable  abuse  of  the  serial 
book  and  established  a  limitation  upon  the  sample  copy  which 
harmonizes  with  the  prohibition  of  puolications  designed  primarily 
for  free  circulation,  the  courts  having  held  that  "  primarily  ''  meant 
"  principally."  The  new  rule  established  for  sample  copies  is,  how- 
ever, the  most  un-American  regulation  that  could  be  invented.  For, 
instead  of  giving  publishers  equal  rights  to  distribute  sample  copies, 
it  gives  the  publisher  who  has  a  million  subscribers  the  privilege  of 
sending  a  million  sample  copies  and  restricts  the  American  citizen 
whose  publication  has  but  300  subscribers  to  the  distribution  of  300 
copies  only — a  complete  perversion  of  the  law,  which  should  by  all 
means  be  corrected  in  some  practical,  rational  manner — legislative  or 
administrative. 

There  arose  later,  I  trust  the  Commission  will  permit  me  to  say,  an 
apparent  but  not  real  postal  deficit — a  bookkeeper's  deficit — which 
somebody  at  Washington  thought  ought  to  be  got  rid  of  instanter. 
The  true  cause  of  the  supposed  deficit  was  not  seen;  and,  as  the  out- 
cry about  it  was  kept  up,  the  two  classes  of  people  who  were  blamed 
for  being  the  cause  of  itr--the  railway  mana^rs  and  the  publishers — 
began  to  hammer  each  other,  each  declaring  that  this  im^^ginarj' 
deficit  was  due  to  the  other.  It  remains  for  the  present  Commission 
to  take  the  same  view  that  there  is  no  deficit ;  that,  the  bugaboo  having 
no  existence,  neither  the  railways  nor  the  publishers  are  responsible 
for  it ;  that  there  is  still  every  reason  whv  these  vast  interests  should 
be  at  peace  with  each  other  and  with  the  Post-Office  Department; 
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that  poe^tage  rate»  shall  always  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  be  reduced, 
Bot  raised;  and  that  the  old-time  freedom  of  the  press  shall  be  re- 
stored in  the  fullest  measure,  and  the  office  of  the  Third  Assistant 
Postmaster-General  relieved,  as  it  has  so  eloquently  asked  to  be  re- 
lieved, from  the  duty  of  supervising  the  press — ^a  work  which  no 
bureau  of  the  Qovermnent  could  perrorm  and  which  ouglit  not  to  be 
performed  even  if  it  could  be  done  efficiently  and  impartially. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Postal  Commission,  if  you  will  turn  to  pa^  216 
of  part  2  of  the  testimony  taken  by  the  Wolcott-Loud  Commission, 
you  will  find  in  the  special  report  of  Prof.  H.  C.  Adams,  of  Ann 
Arbor,  the  able  and  highly  competent  expert  employed  by  that  body, 
then  and  still  a  statistician  of  tne  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
a  statement  which  destroys  the  whole  foundation  of  the  movement 
for  the  restriction  of  second-class  matter.  Professor  Adams  asserts 
that  if,  by  throwing  off  a  considerable  portion  of  low-class  mail,  the 
ton  mileage  in  1898  had  been  600  per  cent  instead  of  1,000  in  excess 
of  what  it  was  twenty-five  years  earlier,  in  1873,  the  Government 
would  have  had  to  pay  the  railways  about  the  same  amount  as  it 
paid  on  the  vastlv  mcreased  tonnage.  The  figures  are  ahnost  in- 
credible, and  Professor  Adams  lays  no  great  stress  on  their  absolute 
accuracy,  for  the  I'eason  that  they  take  no  account  of  the  shift  of 
densitv  on  specific  routes;  but  he  declares  that  if  the  ton  mileage 
had  been  169,809,000  instead  of  272,000,000,  the  railway-mail  pay 
would  have  been  practically  the  same.  This  remarkable  conclusion 
of  one  of  the  ablest  statisticians  of  the  age,  which  he  embodied  in  his 
formal  report,  thus  staking  his  reputation  for  accurate  scholarship 
upon  it,  though  he  did  not  ascertain  the  slight  variation  of  result 
which  would  have  been  effected  by  making  the  calculation  by  specific 
routes  instead  of  basing  it  on  the  entire  body  of  the  mail,  rests  upon 
the  fact  that  the  law  fixes  a  rate  twenty  times  as  high  for  a  minimum 
volmne  of  mail  as  for  a  maximum  volume. 

On  a  railwav  route  on  which  the  average  daily  movement  of  mail 
is  200  pounds  for  the  entire  length,  the  (jovernment  i)ays  twenty  times 
as  high  a  rate  per  ton  per  mile  as  on  a  route  where  the  average  is 
300,000  ^iinds.  The  rate  on  the  small  volume  is  $1.17  per  ton  per 
mile,  while  on  the  large  volume  it  is  5.8  cents,  with  countlass  varia- 
tions between  these  exti'emes. 

If  therefore  it  could  be  truthfully  said  in  1892  that  railway-mail 
pay  would  have  been  as  great  on  seven-elevenths  of  the  entire  bodj 
of  the  mail  as  it  then  was  on  the  total  volume,  the  conclusion  is 
irresistible  that  second-class  matter,  admittedly  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  volume  of  mail  matter,  furaished  the  bulk  which  effected  this 
enormous  .<<aving.  AVhat,  then,  becomes  of  the  contention  of  several 
recent  Postmasters-General,  that  the  ^owth  of  second-class  matter 
IS  a  burden  to  the  service  ?  As  a  certain  amount  of  bulk  is  necessary 
in  the  food  ration  of  man  or  beast  to  insure  digestion  and  the  normal 
expansion  and  health  of  the  digestive  organs,  so  the  bulk  added  to 
the  mails  by  our  newspapers  and  magazines  has  the  wholesome  effect 
of  securing'  a  vastly  reduced  railway  rate  both  on  the  bulk  so  added 
and  on  the  entire  body  of  mail  matter. 

True,  the  railway-mail  pay  is  only  one  of  the  many  items  of  cost 
in  handling  the  mails,  but  while  it  costs  a  large  amount  of  money  to 
handle  second-class  matter  in  the  post-offices  and  on  both  urban  and 
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rural  delivery  routes,  yet,  if  you  will  take  the  financial  reports  of  the 
Post-Office  Department  and  gjo  through  the  many  items  of  expendi- 
ture, you  will  find  that  you  might  entirely  do  away  with  second-class 
mail  matter  without  effecting  a  large  saving  in  any  or  all  of  the 
items.  Your  entire  postal  plant,  buildings,  railway  post-ofiice  cars, 
equipment  of  all  kinds  for  reception,  separation,  and  distribution  of 
the  mails,  and  a  large  portion  of  your  working  force  would  be  required 
for  hauling  letters,  circulars,  books,  and  merchandise  even  if  second- 
class  matter  were  eliminated.  Publishers  route  and  sack  their  own 
mail.  It  goes  to  the  train  ready  for  easy  transportation.  It  does  not 
overload  your  urban  postman  or  rural  carriers  on  any  of  their  trips,  or 
add  largelv,  if  at  all,  to  the  expense  of  the  star  route.  It  is  distributed 
after  the  letter  mail  in  the  smaller  post-offices,  not  requiring  a  new 
set  of  clerks  or  more  of  them.  It  does  call  for  additional  clerks  in  the 
large  post-offices  and  the  postal  cars  and  occasion  other  expense  in 
the  city  offices,  but  the  expense  is  gi*eatly  exaggerated.  It  creates  far 
more  revenue  than  it  causes  expense. 

Another  expert  who  was  twice  called  before  the  Wolcott-Loud 
Commission  and  examined  both  times  at  length  was  Mr.  C.  W.  Ernst, 
formerly  assistant  postmaster  of  Boston,  and  the  author  of  a  history 
of  the  American  postal  service.  Mr.  Ernst  maintained  that  1  cent  a 
pound  is  a  commercial  rate  for  second-class  matter,  justif>'ing  the 
Department  in  making  every  effort  to  increase  its  volume  and  encour- 
age its  production,  as  the  Canadian  government  does,  though  her 
second-class  rate  is  far  lower  than  ours  and  enables  her,  as  might 
reasonably  be  expected,  to  run  her  postal  service  at  a  profit  and  still 
pay  the  railways  more  liberallv  than  ours  are  paid.  He  insisted  that 
our  law  fixing  the  rate  of  railway-mail  pay  is  inherently  faulty,  in 
that  while  the  postage  rates  to  the  public  recognize  the  true  principle 
of  transportation,  since  we  fix  higher  rates  for  refined  matter,  such 
as  letters,  and  lower  rates  for  the  bulkier  articles,  this  fundamental 
law  is  violated  by  paying  one  single  rate  to  the  common  carrier  for 
transporting  letters,  newspapers,  merchandise,  and  all  other  matter. 
It  is  as  if  the  railways  chared  the  same  for  hauling  coal,  pig  iron, 
ores,  and  building  stone  and  silks,  jewelry,  and  other  costly  and  refined 
products. 

Mr.  Ernst  insisted  that  it  is  a  universal  law  of  transportation  that 
precious  matter  helps  to  carry  the  less  precious  and  pays  a  higher 
rate,  on  the  unpopular  but  not  entirely  unjust  principle  of  "  what  the 
traffic  will  bear."  He  cited  the  practice  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  as  an  example  that  the  United  States  should  follow.  The 
postal  union  does  not  pay  as  much  for  carrying  printed  matter  and 
merchandise  as  for  letters,  and  he  argued  that  this  country  laid  the 
foundation  for  heavy  losses  by  disre^rding  this  rule. 

Apropos  of  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Ernst  that  1  cent  a  pound  is  a 
commercial  rate,  the  Canadian  postal  commission  of  1865,  as  quoted 
by  Professor  Adams,  laid  down  the  rule  that  "  mail  matter  carried 
in  postal  cars  should  be  regarded  as  freight,"  and  added  "  that  it 
should  be  regarded  as  the  least  expensive  description  of  freight,  as 
the  company  is  relieved  of  any  expenses  beyond  the  mere  cost  of 
movement."  I  do  not  cite  this  as  the  basis  of  any  claim  that  our  rail- 
way-mail pay  is  too  high.  I  have  my  own  opmion  on  this  subject, 
but  it  is  not  now  before  this  Commission. 

I  wish  to  say,  however,  that  before  I  had  heard  of  this  Canadian 
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doctrine  I  had  formulated  the  generalization  that  the  transportation 
of  the  mails  is  mainly  the  shipment  of  paper  on  a  very  large,  uniform 
scale  and  evenly  distributed,  and  when  I  have  been  told  that  1  cent  a 
pound  was  a  mere  nominal  charge  for  transporting  my  paper  with 
only  the  added  weight  of  printers  ink  and  wrapping  paper,  I  have 
always  replied  that  1  cent  a  pound  is  $1  per  hundred  pounds,  and  50 
per  cent  of  the  first  cost  of  ordinary  white  paper;  that  when  I 
shipped  paper  from  Millinocket,  Me.,  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  perhaps 
1,500  mues,  it  cost  me  only  38  cents  a  hundred  pounds;  when  I 
shipped  it  from  the  Wisconsin  paper  mills,  500  miles,  the  freight 
charge  was  only  from  18  to  23  cents  a  hundred  pounds;  that  writing 
paper  was  shipped,  even  in  small  lots,  from  Chicago  to  Des  Moines, 
356  miles,  for  45  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  I  never  felt  that  I  was  a 
pensioner  on  the  Government  or  the  beneficiary  of  a  subsidy  when  I 
paid  the  postal  service  $1  a  hundred  pounds  for  distributing  that 
product  a  much  shorter  average  distance.  To  my  mind  the  climax  of 
absurdity  is  not  far  away  when  it  is  seriously  proposed  that  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  charge  the  publisher  $4  per  hundi*e(l  pounds  for  trans- 
porting and  handling  a  product  which  in  its  original  form  was  manu- 
factured and  transported  a  long  distance  from  the  mill  for  so  much 
lower  a  rate. 

Since,  then,  there  is  no  real  postal  deficit;  since  s(»cond-c]ass  matter 
operates  by  its  very  bulk  to  reduce  railway-mail  compensation  by 
many  millions  of  dollars  to  so  vast  an  extent  that  you  could  have 
dropped  out  of  it  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  volume  of  nuiil 
matter  in  1898  without  diminishing  the  cost  of  railway  transporta- 
tion; since  all  the  sample  copies  and  all  the  low  and  nominal  priced 
publications  in  existence  would  he  wiped  out  without  effecting  any 
large  economies  to  the  postal  service,  why  should  not  commercial 
freedom  of  the  press  l)c  restored,  espionage  of  an  honorable  business 
discontinued,  and  dictation  of  its  methods  and  interference  with  its 
management  in  the  supposed  interest  of  reform  and  economy  be 
stopp<?d  ? 

The  publication  of  newspapers  and  magazines  is  a  private  business. 
There  is  no  reason  of  public  policy  which  calls  for  the  regulation  of 
publishers'  charges  for  subscriptions  or  advertising  by  law.  They 
do  not,  like  common  carriei*s,  discharge  quasi  public  functions  or,  in 
ebtablishing  their  business,  exercise  the  right  of  eminent  domain  by 
condemning  private  property  for  their  own  use.  They  should  there- 
fore be  free  to  sell  their  papers  and  ma^zines  to  all  cxnners,  and  at 
i^uch  prices  as  they  see  fit,  extending  credit  to  whomsoever  thev  pleas(\ 
They  should  be  as  free  as  the  maker  of  soap  or  the  vender  of  toba<*co 
to  grive  premiums  to  their  customers  or  agents. 

The  present  regulations  lower  them  to  the  level  of  keepers  of 
j>aloons  and  evil  resorts,  limiting  them  to  subscribers  who  '*  volun- 
tarily seek  "  their  publications  and  *'  pay  for  them  with  their  own 
money."  You  may  lawfully  give  away  a  drink  of  whisky,  but  you 
can  not  give  away  a  subscription  to  the  Youth's  Companion  or  the 
American  Agriculturist  without  exciting  the  opposition  or  the  sus- 
picion of  the  United  States  Government.     [Applause.] 

They  should  be  free  after  demonstrating,  by  securing  "  a  legitimate 
list  of  subscribers,"  that  their  publications  are  bona  fide  second-class 
matter,  to  even  give  away  their  publications  if  foolish  or  generous 
enough  to  do  so ;  for  in  the  present  day  of  strenuous  competition  the 
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publisher  who  does  not  get  all  possible  receipts  from  both  circulation 
and  advertising  can  not  compete  with  those  who  are  smart  enough 
and  energetic  enough  to  do  Doth.  They  ^ould  be  free  to  publish 
poor  papers  and  magazines;  for  in  these  days  of  costly  and  beautiful 
dailies,  weeklies,  monthlies,  and  quarterlies,  woe  be  to  the  publisher 
who  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  improvements  others  are  introducing. 
They  should  be  free  to  publish  all  the  decent  advertising  matter  they 
can  secure;  for  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  those  who  do  not 
secure  much  of  it  will  not  survive,  while  those  who  secure  more  of  it 
than  their  readers  will  read  and  answer  will  lose  that  portion  of 
their  advertising  patronage.  They  should  be  free  to  accept  all  the 
reputable  advertising  they  can  obtain,  because  the  American  public 
value  and  read  the  advertising  as  thoroughly  as  the  regular  reading 
matter  and  usually  refuse  to  take  publications  which  do  not  contain 
large  (iiiantities  o?  it. 

I  would  say,  as  an  illustration  of  that,  that  four  years  ago  the  Des 
Moines  Daily  News,  of  which  I  was  then  manager,  lost  the  advertising 
of  the  large  department  stores  of  the  city  for  a  short  time,  and  it 
caused  an  immense  falling  oif  of  the  circulation  of  the  paper.  The 
subscriber  profits  largely  oy  modem  advertising,  which  is  truthful, 
instructive,  and  the  product  of  highly  skilled  and  well-paid  expert 
labor.  Advertising  is  a  prime  force  in  present-day  American  indus- 
trial development.  It  is  a  form  of  permanent  inve^ment  which  can 
be  kept  alive  only  by  continued  advertising. 

To  limit  the  volume  or  relative  proportion  of  the  advertising  which 
a  publication  may  carry  under  penalty  of  exclusion  from  the  mails 
would  be  to  destrov  the  most  valuable  asset  of  every  notably  succe-ss- 
ful  publication  of  every  class  in  America  to-day.  The  right  of  the 
New  York  Herald,  The  Chicago  Tribune,  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
The  Youth's  Companion,  or  The  Breeder's  Gazette  to  sell  all  the  ad- 
N crtising  they  can  make  room  for  is  more  valuable  to  them  than  their 
?5tately  buildings  and  mechanical  equipment.  It  is  the  quintessence  of 
their  well-earned  success.  It  rests  on  genuine  merit  and  is  the  fruit 
of  honest  social  service.  To  deprive  them  of  that  right  would  be  to 
despoil  them  of  their  property  without  the  shadow  of  right  or  justice. 

It  would  te  right  confiscation.  Not  less  iniquitous  and  disastrous 
would  it  be  to  those  advertisers  whose  business  is  built  up  entirely 
upon  advertising,  but  who  in  the  equalizing  process,  enforced  by  the 
proposed  legislation  or  regulation,  would  be  excluded  from  the  best 
mediums  and  their  competitors  admitted.  The  present  regulations 
rest  on  a  pledge  of  the  publisher,  exacted  by  the  JPost-OflSce  Depart- 
ment l>efore  entry,  to  admit  "  any  house  in  good  standing  "  to  his 
advertising  columns  at  '*  the  regular  published  rates."  The  proposed 
restriction  would  nullify  this  just  requirement,  and  compel  the  pub- 
lisher to  discriminate  between  his  reputable  advertisers.  He  would, 
of  course,  exclude  the  weak,  admit  the  strong,  and  thus  help  to  build 
up  monopolies,  to  the  public  injury. 

I  agree  with  the  postal  committee  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association.  The  Post-Office  Department  belongs  to  the 
people,  and  is  for  their  benefit,  and  should  be  as  they  want  it.  They 
never  needed  a  free,  untrammeled  press  more  than  in  these  days  of 
graft.  The  educational  influence  of  an  abundance  of  good,  cheap 
reading  matter  was  never  more  needful  than  in  these  days  of  vast 
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immigration  of  foreigners  to  our  shores.  The  press  is  the  eyes,  ears, 
and  tongue  of  the  public.  It  is  fundamental  to  all  scientific  and  in- 
(liLstrial  progress. 

In  the  wars  against  tuberculosis  and  yellow  fever  and  other  conta- 
gioiiJi,  in  every  effort  to  secure  effective  public  cooperation,  it  is  indis- 
pensable. In  times  of  epidemic  the  poor  and  ignorant  are  usually 
tlie  first  victims  and  their  homes  the  foci  of  infection.  Such  homas 
ai-e  invaded  onlv  by  the  very  cheap  publication  and  the  sample  copy. 
The  cheapest  of  these  abound  in  current  informaticxi  about  hygiene, 
"sanitation,  etc.,  letting  the  light  of  modern  science  into  these  dark 
places,  dis{)e]ling  ignorance  and  prejudice,  paving  the  way  for  quar- 
antine, allaying  panic,  and  spreading  the  gost>el  oi  cleanliness.  uTiat 
short-sighted  ft>liy  to  curtail  and  curb  the  very  influence  which  turns 
your  mobs  into  organized  intelligence  I  Away  with  the  fads,  and 
;rive  us  back  the  common  sense  and  the  avowed  love  of  progress  which 
»?^l  to  mark  our  public  policies  I 

It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  publishers  as  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
pound-rate  postage.  It  was  a  costly  iimovation  for  them.  In  the 
oarly  days  the  postage  was  paid  by  the  subscriber  to  the  local  post- 
master. ^Mien  the  Tow  pound  rate  came  in,  the  publishers  being 
recjuired  to  prepay  the  postage,  they  did  not  add  it  to  their  subscrip- 
tion price,  but  paid  it  out  of  their  own  pockets. 

To  many  this  was  an  added  expense  of  thousands  of  dollars  a  year; 
U)  all  it  was  a  considerable  ex|)ense.  When  the  rate  was  reduced 
from  2  cents  a  pound  to  1,  the  publisher  gave  the  subscriber  the  bene- 
fit of  the  reduction  in  postage  and  contmued  to  give  him  both  this 
U*nefit  and  that  of  the  fall  in  the  price  of  white  paj^er  in  the  form  of 
lower  subscription  prices.  It  was  not  philanthropy.  It  was  the  effect 
of  amipetition.  Daily  newspapers  went  down  xrom  5  cents  a  copy 
to  3, 2.  and  1 ;  weeklies  from  $3  or  $4  a  year  to  $1  and  often  to  50,  25, 
»r  even  10  cents ;  monthlies  from  $4  to  $3,  $2,  or  $1,  and  many  good 
ones  to  50,  25,  and  some  to  10  cents.  The  benefit  has  all  accrued  to 
the  public.  In  Iowa  we  have  had  for  many  years  an  excellent  daily 
for  $1  a  year. 

The  proposed  increase  in  the  rate  of  second-class  postage  would 
either  fall  upon  the  publisher  or  be  passed  on  in  higher  prices  to  the 
Hib^criber.  In  the  first  instance  it  would  injure  tlie  publisher  and 
mpple  the  vast  industries  which  depend  on  him  for  support.  It 
would  fall  heavily  on  the  manufacturer  of  paper,  whose  output 
would  \ye  curtailed.  It  would  bring  idleness  to  tens  of  thousands  of 
printers,  stereotypers,  machinists,  electrotypers,  engravers,  press- 
nien,  editoi-s,  reporter's,  mailing  clerks,  ancf  the  many  other  trades 
and  professions  de^)endent  upon  the  publishei's.  I  know  the  publish- 
ing business  in  all  its  aspects. 

I  know  that  the  tendency  of  every  publishing  business  is  to  absorb 
in  a  rapidly  growing  pay  roll  and  other  expenses  every  dollar  which 
«in  be  »}ueezed  out  of  both  circulation  and  advertising.  A  daily 
paper,  with  which  I  was  connected  for  twenty-two  years  in  Iowa, 
mcreaaed  its  yearly  expense  account  from  $30,000  in  1895  to  $175,000 
in  1902,  seven  years  later ;  which,  I  think,  is  something  of  an  answer 

to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Herbert,  made  this  mominjg,  that  the  publish- 
^'  expenses  are  going  down,  while  the  Post-Office  Department  is 

having  to  meet  the  trouble  of  increased  expense. 
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The  business  is,  with  few  exceptions,  not  largely  {)rofitable.  An 
addition  of  1  cent  a  pound  to  the  postage  rate,  making  it  2  cents, 
would  wipe  out  every  dollar  of  profit  of  every  daily  newspaper  in 
Des  Moines,  where  I  five,  and  would  be  a  heavy  burden  to  every  other 
publication  there.  An  addition  of  3  cents  would  wipe  out  of  exist- 
ence every  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  in  the  city  of  Des  Moines  and, 
I  believe,  every  publication  using  the  mails  in  Iowa.  I  submit  here 
a  table  showing  what  the  proposed  tax  would  mean  to  the  20  cities 
comprising  the  country's  principal  publishing  centers.  It  will  give 
you  a  concrete  idea  of  what  this  monstrous  proposal  to  tax  knowledge 
means.    To  publishers  it  spells  financial  ruin  everywhere. 


(Mticfi. 


Paid  flflcal 

year,  1905,  at 

1  cent  a 

pound. 


New  York SI 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 

St.  LouiM 

Boston 

KanMuiCity 

Cincinnati 

Minneapolis — 

Augusta,  Me 

St.  Paul 

Milwaukee 

Indianapctlis , 

Detroit 

San  Francisco 

Cleveland 

Atlanta 

Pittsburg 

Dee  Moines 

Omaha 

Denver 


.341, 
665. 
350, 
318, 
240, 
181, 
189, 
138, 
96, 

oo, 

86, 
85. 
85. 
85, 
79, 
70, 
68, 
61, 
59. 
57. 


528.65 
904.26 
592.66 
885.02 
251.75 
862.52 
26<).58 
528. 12 
083.14 
616. 12 
551. 22 
60H.36 
562.96 
074.58 
836.01 
743.46 
243.22 
248.81 
6K7.06 
380.27 


Would  have 

paid  at  4  cents 

a  pound. 


Increase. 


85,366. 
2,663, 
1.402, 
1,273, 
961, 
725, 
657, 
554, 
384. 
354. 
346. 
:U2, 
342, 
340. 
317, 
282. 
272, 
244. 
238. 
229. 


114,60 
617.04 
870.24 
540.06 
007.00 
450.08 
066.32 
112.48 
832.56 
464.4^ 
204.88 
483.44 
251.84 
298.32 
844.04 
97.5.04 
975.28 
995.24 
748. 24 
521.08 


•4,024. 

1.997. 

1.061, 
955, 
720. 
544, 
417, 
415. 
28«, 
26i>, 
259, 
£56. 
256. 
255, 
288. 
212. 
204. 
183, 
179. 
172, 


585.96 
712.78 
777.68 
155.06 
755.25 
067.56 
7».74 
5^4.36 
249.42 

65:^.66 
825.06 
688.88 
223.74 
U)8.(S 
231.-28 
731.47 
746.43 
061.18 
140.81 


Now,  you  see  New  York  pav^  $1,341,528  at  1  cent.  Just  to  make  it 
2  cents  would  tax  the  publishers  of  New  York  twice  that  vast  sum 
every  year.  To  raise  it  to  4  cents  would  increase  the  paymeiit  of  New 
York  publishers  to  $5,366,000,  and  cost  them  over  $4,000,000  a  year. 

Chicago  now  pays  $665,000,  which  would  be  this  increase  at  2  cents 
a  pound,  and  an  advance  to  4  cents  a  pound  would  cost  the  publishers 
of  Chicago  within  $3,000  of  $2,000,000  a  year. 

Philadelphia  pays  $350,000.  A  4-cent  increase  suggested  by  Mr. 
Madden  would  cost  the  publishers  of  Philadelphia  over  $1,000,000  a 
year. 

St.  Louis  pays  $318,000.     It  would  pay  $955,000  more. 

Boston  now  jpays  $240,000,  and  its  additional  tax  would  be  $720,000. 

To  go  down  to  some  of  the  smaller  cities,  Indianapolis  pays  $85,600 
a  year,  and  the  publishei-s  would  be  obliged  to  pay  $256,000  a  year 
more,  which  I  am  confident  would  wipe  out  the  profits  of  one  or  two 
of  the  largest  and  notably  prosperous  dailies  of  that  city. 

Des  Moines  now  pavs  $61,000  a  year,  and  the  additional  tax  would 
be  $183,000,  which  is  lar  more  than  the  present  profits  of  all  the  pub- 
lications in  the  city — so  much  more  as  to  justity  my  statement  that 
such  an  addition  would  wipe  out  of  existence  every  publication  in  the 
city. 

Legitimate  publications  are  not  asking  the  Government  to  protect 
them  from  unfair  competition.  They  do  not  complain  of  the  use  of 
premiums  or  the  circulation  of  free  papers  or  sample  copies  or  adver- 
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tising  copies  by  other  publishers.  They  know  that  such  evils  are 
forms  of  competition  and  connect  themselves,  and  that  success  comes, 
and  comes  omy  from  good  management,  based  on  merit.  All  they 
ask  is  to  be  undisturbed  as  long  as  they  obey  the  laws.  They  want 
their  rights  defined  by  law  and  not  by  administrative  regulations. 
They  want  the  protection  of  the  courts.  Let  violators  oi  the  law 
suffer,  but  stop  once  and  forever  administrative  interference  with 
legitimate  private  business  under  the  guise  of  collecting  correct  post- 
age rates. 

I  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  right  of  court  review  for  the 
reason  that  that  right,  justly  accorded  to  the  railways  by  the  new 
interstate  commerce  legislation,  is  now  denied  the  publisher.  When 
the  post-office  authorities  throw  out  of  the  mails  either  a  publication 
or  a  part  of  its  editions  as  not  bein^  legitimate  circulation,  the  pub- 
lisher is  promptly  informed  by  his  attorneys  that  no  action  for 
mandamus  or  injunction  will  he  against  the  local  postmaster,  and 
that  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  against  the  Postmaster-General.  This 
necessitates  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Yet  I  am  informed  that  there  is  practically  a  rule  or  agreement 
among  the  judges  of  the  District  that  they  will  not  take  jurisdiction 
of  ain'  case  involving  the  overruling  of  an  administrative  order  of 
any  Department  of  the  Government.  This  rule  is  mado  simply  to 
protect  the  judges  from  being  overwhehned  with  work  and,  in  part, 
to  protect  the  Departments  in  the  ordinary  administration  of  their 
affairs;  but  it  operates  to  deprive  the  publisher  of  a  vital  right  and 
to  make  the  Postmaster-General's  office  an  autocracy.  I  have  had 
practical  and  not  altogether  pleasant  knowledge  of  one  case  in  which 
a  publisher,  while  assured  by  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  that  the  subscriptions  in  question  were 
legitimate,  he  believed  he  must  refuse  to  review  the  action  of  the 
Post-Office  Department  even  if  illegal.  I  presume  that  this  was  one 
of  the  40  cases  in  which  the  rulings  of  tne  Department  have  been 
upheld,  but,  if  it  is  a  fair  sample,  it  seems  that  they  may  be  upheld 
when  in  direct  violation  of  the  statute. 

There  are  certain  ancient  and  well-established  practices  of  the  pub- 
lishing business  which  it  would  be  idle  for  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment to  try  to  wipe  out  and  which  it  never  will  be  able  to  do  away 
with  entirely,  and  therefore  has  no  business  to  interfere  with  in  a  few 
cases.  They  are  rooted  in  the  habits  of  both  publishers  and  sub- 
bribers  all  over  the  country.  They  exist  at  10,000  small  post-offices, 
in  every  little  hamlet  in  the  land,  and  will  always  exist  there  and  will 
always  be  tolerated  by  the  postal  authorities  in  these  local  spheres. 
iSome  of  these  are  the  following : 

First.  The  practice  of  cutting  rates  to  whatever  extent  is  necessary 
to  j=ecure  circulation. 

Second.  The  practice  of  offering  premiums  to  both  subscribers  and 
club  agents. 

Third.  The  practice  of  making  low  clubbing  rates  in  combination 
with  other  publications. 

Fourth.  The  practice  of  giving  away  subscriptions  to  friends,  rela- 
tives, and  others  by  the  publishers  and  other  persons. 

Fifth.  The  practice  of  selling  subscriptions  in  small  or  large  num- 
bers to  subscription  agents  and  others  at  reduced  rates. 
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Sixth.  The  practice  of  continuing  to  send  papei-s  to  siibscribei*s 
after  the  time  paid  for  has  expired. 

These  practices  can  not  be  uprooted  without  I'evohitionizine:  the 
whole  local  newspaper  business.  When  laws  are  proposed  at  Wash- 
ington to  prohibit  tnem  it  is  common  to  quote  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment as  promising  that  they  will  not  be  enforced  against  the  small 
county  pai)er,  urging  that  they  are  intended  for  other  and  larger 
publications.  It  is  tluis  tacitly  admitted  that  it  is  not  intended  to 
enforce  such  laws  uniformly;  in  plain  English,  that  it  is  proposed 
to  iii?'ke  fish  of  one  and  fowl  of  another.  I  wish,  however,  here  to 
commend  what  Mr.  Madden  says  about  treating  all  alike  in  future. 
That  is  the  true  principle. 

Partiality  is  the  essential  vice  of  all  bureaucratic  government. 
Never  since  our  Post-Office  Department  began  to  interfere  in  such 
matters  has  it  bt»en  able  to  treat  all  alike.  Never  will  it  be  able  to 
enforce  such  a  policy  uniformly.  The  only  remedy  is  to  stop  the 
experiment ;  let  the  publisliing  business  regulate  itself ;  give  pub- 
lishers the  liberty  they  used  to  have,  and  have  liever  done  anything 
to  forfeit ;  let  them  ahme  until  they  disobey  the  law,  and  then  let  the 
courts  enforce  the  laws,  as  thej[  enforce  other  laws. 

Statesmanship  should  contribute  to  the  harmonious  development 
of  a  country's  interests.  It  should  do  good,  not  evil.  It  should  work 
for  peace  and  prosperity,  not  discord.  To  press  the  demand  for 
higher  rates  of  postage  from  publishers  and  to  continue  to  permit 
their  proper  business  methods  to  be  interfered  with  will  have  the 
inevitable  effect,  if  it  goes  sufficiently  far,  of  embroiling  the  press  of 
the  country  and  the  railways  of  the  country  in  a  conflict  which  will 
injure  botli,  hinder  the  industrial  and  intellectual  development  of  the 
nation,  and  produce  evils  of  which  there  can  be  no  adequate  estimate 
in  advance.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  there  is  no  occasion  of  any 
kind  for  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mn  Hamilton,  you  have  stated  that  there  is  par- 
tiality in  enforcing  the  law.  On  what  authority  do  you  make  that 
statement  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Well,  from  personal  knowledge,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  specific  cases? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Well,  I  could  name  one  or  two. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  to  the  Commission,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
the  cases  you  have  in  mind  where  the  law  has  been  enforced  against 
some  and  not  against  others  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Well,  I  will  give  an  illustration  that  has  been 
reported  to  me  by  letter. 

Kepresentative  Overstreet.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  a  statement  of 
that  Kind  should  be  limited  to  Mr.  Hamilton's  personal  knowledge, 
as  he  said  he  had  some  personal  knowledge,  and  should  not  include 
information  in  letters  from  other  people. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  have  personal  knowledge  of  this  case.  A  pub- 
lisher of  a  live-stock  daily — a  daily  devoted  to  the  distribution  of 
market  reports  to  the  farmers — located  at  Buffalo,  was  under  some 
circumstances,  I  think  resulting  from  a  complaint  by  a  competitor 
probably,  called  upon  by-  the  Post-Office  Department  for  a  showing 
of  its  circulation.     He  was  able  onlv  to  show  that  its  circulation  was 
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largely  made  up  of  subscribers,  ordered  in  bulk  by  commission  mer- 
chants. The  Denartment  ruled  that  the  paper  would  have  to  go  out 
of  the  mails,  ana  required  and  has  required  for  a  number  of  years, 
that  publisher  to  restrict  his  editions  to  subscriptions  paid  for  by  the 
subscribers.  The  publisher  has,  after  exhausting  all  the  efforts  he 
could  afford  to  make  in  a  futile  attempt  to  get  justice  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  taibmitted  to  that  regulation,  and  has  to  this  day  rifti  his 
papr  in  competition  with  a  dozen  other  papers  which  have  that 
privilege.     He  has  lost  most  of  his  property  m  the  effort. 

Another  case  of  the  same  kind  and  in  the  same  class  was- a  live-stock 
daily  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  which,  while  it  was  permitted  to  transmit  its 
.^-ubscriptions  to  the  individual  merchant  or  banker  who  paid  for 
them,  was  required  by  the  Department  to  send  them  to  him  to  dis- 
tribute, so  that  the  subscriber  or  recipient  of  the  gift  was  obliged  to 
go  to  that  bank  instead  of  to  the  post-office  in  order  to  get  the  paper. 
Now,  this  publisher  has  had  to  do  that  in  competition  with  a  dozen 
^pers  that  all  this  time,  as  is  known  to  every  citizen  of  the  Middle 
West,  and  as  unquestionably  can  not  but  be  known  to  the  Post-Office 
Department,  have  been  publishing  papers  subsisting:  very  largely  on 
the  same  class  of  subscriptions,  and  have  been  permitted  to  deliver  at 
the  pound  rate  all  those  subscriptions  ordered  by  commission  mer- 
chants,  and  distributed  by  the  post-office  direct  to  the  subscribers. 

I  did  not  use  the  word  "  partialitv  "  in  regard  to  the  Administra- 
tion. I  say  that  is  characteristic  ot  bureaucratic  government.  The 
words  which  I  used,  Mr.  Chairman,  were  that  it  has  not  been  able  to 
treat  all  alike.  I  think  that  is  a  fairer  statement  than  to  sav  that  the 
Department  has  been  partial.  My  experience  with  the  ^ost-Office 
Department  is  that  it  intends  and  tries  to  be  fair.  I  do  not  want  any- 
thing I  have  said  to  reflect  in  any  way  upon  the  honesty  of  purpose 
of  any  post-office  official. 

Representative  Ch'ERSTREET.  Mr.  Hamilton,  I  want  to  ask  you 
some  questions.  You  made  a  statement  that  there  was  an  a^eement 
among  the  judges  in  the  District  of  Columbia  not  to  take  jurisdiction 
in  the  case  where  the  Department  had  made  a  ruling.  AMiat  is  your 
source  of  information  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Senator  Thurston,  our  attorney,  so  informed  us. 
It  was  virtually  established  as  a  rule  of  court. 

Representative  Overstreet.  As  a  rule  of  court? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes,  sir. 

Representative  Overstreet.  You  said  a  while  ago  that  the  pub- 
lishers routed  all  of  their  second-class  matter.  You  made  the  state- 
ment cover  the  entire  amount.    Do  you  mean  just  what  you  said  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  As  far  as  I  know,  it  is  done. 

Representative  0\t:rstreet.  You  said  the  publishers.  I  want  to 
know  whether  you  are  including  them  all  or  not? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  never  meet  publishers  who  do  not  do  that. 

Representative  Overstreet.  The  percentage  would  probably  be 
lower  in  smaller  offices,  would  it  not  f 

Mr.  Hamilton.  In  the  very  small  ones,  but  not  interior  points  of 
the  size  of  Des  Moines  or  Indianapolis,  I  think. 

Representative  Overstreet.  You  made  quite  a  comparison  of  the 
J^rvice  the  Government  rendered  at  the  cent  a  pound  rate  on  second- 
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dass  mail  and  the  service  you  received  on  a  shipment  of  blank 
paper,  in  which  3'ou  showed  that  the  freight  shipment  was  very 
satisfactory. 

Mr,  Hamilton.  Yes,  sir. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Did  the  shipment  of  freight  receive 
the  same  character  of  attention  that  the  shipment  by  mail  did? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Not  at  all,  Mr.  Chairman;  but  I  gave  that  illustra- 
tion following  this  statement  of  the  Canadian  Coimuission  that  it 
was  freight. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Do  you  mean  to  leave  the  iinj)rebsion 
that  the  service  rendered  by  the  (Jovemment  to  second-class  mail, 
which  pays  a  cent  a  pound,  is  no  better  service  than  that  rendered  on 
blank  paper  by  freight  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Oh,  I  admit  it  is  better. 

Representative  Overstreet.  In  that  same  connection  you  spoke 
about  this  freight,  alluding  entirely  to  the  Canadian  practice,  and 
that  mail  carried  in  postal  cars  is  regarded  as  freight.  Do  you  iin- 
destand  that  the  Canadian  government  regards  postal  cars  as  the 
United  States  regards  postal  cars  in  the  distribution  of  mail  over 
the  wheels? 

Mr.  Ha^ulton.  My  knowledge  of  Canadian  practice  Is  limited  to 
the  report  of  the  Loud  Commission,  in  which  a  postal  official  sent  to 
Canada  to  investigate  the  matter  reported  to  tne  Commission  that 
for  equivalent  service  the  Canadian  railways  were  paid  a  higher 
rate;  but  as  to  the  use  of  railway  postal  cars  I  do  not  know.  I  am 
aware  that  the  bulk  of  dead  weight  in  a  postal  car 

Representative  Overstreet.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  not  know- 
that  the  Canadian  government  does  not  have  any  such  system  as  the 
United  States  has  in  the  transportation  of  mail  by  railway  postal 
cars  ? 

Mr.  Ha^iilton.  I  do  not. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Then  I  will  drop  that,  if  you  do  not 
know.  Now,  you  made  the  statement  about  the  treatment  of  the 
second-class  mail,  that  is  the  same  character  of  mail,  by  express  and 
railroad  companies,  at  a  lower  rate  than  by  the  United  States  in  the 
transportation  of  its  mail. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  do  not  think  I  mentioned  the  express  companies. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Perhaps  not  the  express;  but  do  you 
want  to  leave  the  impression  that  it  is  the  same  character  of  treat- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Oh,  no ;  I  know  that  the  express  companies  do  not 
distribute  to  tlie  individual.  They  do  some  service  for  the  public 
which  the  post-office  does  not;  but  the  Government  renders  greater 
service  to  the  publisher — very  much  greater  than  the  express  com- 
panies. 

Representative  Overstreet.  What  paper  is  your  personid  publica- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  Iowa  Homestead,  and  four  other  agricultural 
publications. 

Representative  Ovbrstrkbt.  What  proportion  of  your  pap»s  cir- 
culate in  the  counties  of  publication  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton-  Not  more  than  1  per  cent. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Do  you  think  the  Govermneat  ought 
to  continue  to  distribute  those  papers  free  in  the  county? 
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Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes,  sir. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  For  the  reason  their  prices  are  adjusted  to  that, 
and  the  expense  is  so  little,  and  the  service  to  the  public  is  so  great, 
that  the  Government  is  justified  in  doing  it. 

Representative  Overstiieet.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  opinion, 
Mr.  Hamilton,  with  your  statement  a  while  ago  that  the  Department 
ought  to  deal  unif  ormlv  and  justly  with  all  ? 

Mr.  HA^nLTON.  Well,  it  gave  me  a  chance  to  carry  my  county 
paper  free,  and  I  understand  that  privilege  is  open  to  all. 

Representative  Overstreet.  That  is  your  explanation,  is  it? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Well,  it  may  be  that  this  is  something  of  a  quibble; 
but  I  believe  the  public  policy  justifies  it. 

Representative  Overstreet.  WTiat  is  the  average  haul  of  your 
paper  by  the  railway  mail  serviced  I  mean  not  the  railway  mail, 
but  the  Government  service,  whether  railwav  mail  or  steamboat 
service  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Our  papers  are  each  local  to  a  limited  sphere.  It 
would  not  average  more  than  125  miles. 

Senator  Carter.  Has  the  development  of  the  rural  free  delivery 
tended  to  increase  the  circulation  of  the  daily  and  weekly  papers? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  It  has,  of  the  daily  papers,  enormously;  but  the 
weekly  papers  already  filled  that  field  before  the  rui'al  delivery  was 
establishecf. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.  Mr.  Hamilton. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWABD  H.   HHOTLaAN,  ASSISTANT   POSTMASTER, 

NTEW  YORK  CITY. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Morgan  appeared  before  the  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  full  name,  Mr.  Morgan,  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Morgan.  Edward  M.  Morgan,  assistant  postmaster,  New  York 
city.  I  have  been  assistant  postmaster  nine  years;  in  the  service 
thirty-three  years.        . 

Representative  Overstreet.  Continuously? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Carter.  In  what  capacities  have  you  served  in  the  postal 
service  from  the  beginning,  at  various  times? 

Mr.  Morgan.  I  was  a  letter  carrier  when  first  appointed,  then  was 
made  clerk,  chief  clerk,  superintendent  of  station,  superintendent  of 
delivery,  and  then  assistant  postmaster. 

Senator  Carter.  Your  entire  service  has  been  confined  to  the  city 
of  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Yes,  sir. 

Representative  Overstreet.  You  have  served  continuously  for 
ftirty-fliree  years  f 

Mr.  Morgan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairhan.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Morgan:. 

Mr.  MemOAN.  Tfe  latr  dfefininff  second-class  mail'  maitter  should 
permit ot » simple classifte«tion  oTperit)dical pubKcafibns  and  a  ready 
^terraimHIion  ais*  to*  whirt  mar  be  mailed  with*  such  publicaftions*  as 
»nppJemeflf»,  sections,  or  parts. 
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Publications  issued  for  the  financial  benefit  of  the  publishers  or 
proprietors  should  b(»  subject  to  a  rale  of  posta*?e  sufficient  to  cover 
the  cost  of  conveying  and  delivering  them  by  mail.  The  service  ren- 
dered in  handling  j^ublications  published  for  private  gain  should  be 
on  a  cost-paying  basis,  and  the  postage  rate  necessary  to  raise  suffi- 
cient revenue  for  that  purpose  should  be  applied  to  all  jjeriodicak 
which  carry  advertising. 

Periodical  publications  devoted  to  movements  that  are  considered 
a  public  benefit  and  not  for  private  gain  or  financial  profit  should  be 
admitted  to  second-class  j)rivileges  and  granted  a  postage  rate  not 
lower  than  the  present  pound  rate,  provided  that  such  publications 
shall  contain  no  advertising  matter  except  such  as  relates  to  the  move- 
ment or  object  to  which  the  publication  is  devoted. 

The  rate  of  postage  for  copies  of  publications  carrying  miscellane- 
ous advertising  when  mailed  to  actual  subscribers  should  l)e  lower 
than  that  charged  for  free  copies  mailed  as  samples,  or  for  advertisers, 
purchasers,  or  other  interested  parties. 

If  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  gi'ant  the  subsidy  of  a  postage  rate  not 
commensurate  with  the  cost  of  handling  to  publications  carrying 
miscellaneous  advertising  and  conducted  as  enterprises  that  are 
regarded  as  productive  of  j)ublic  Iwnefit,  such  rate  should  apply  only 
to  copies  mailed  to  actual  subscril^ers.  On  all  free  copies  mailed  as 
samples  or  otherwise  and  all  copies  sent  to  others  than  l)ona  fide  sub- 
scribers the  postage  rate  should  be  ade<|uate  for  the  cost  of  the  service 
rendered. 

As  a  remedy  for  the  confusing  and  une(|ual  rates  of  postage  now 
applying  to  second-class  publications  deposited  for  delivery  by  le^ior 
carriers  of  the  post-office  at  which  they  are  entered,  it  is  suggested  that 
the  pound  rate  determined  upon  should  apply  to  all  publications 
except  daily  newspapers  and  on  all  copies  mailed  whether  deposited 
for  letter-carrier  aelivery  by  the  office  of  mailing  or  for  conveyanc<» 
to  and  delivery  from  other  post-offices,  or  by  rural  carriers. 

That  refers  more  to  the  tact  that  when  a  large  numlx^r  of  monthly 
publications  are  mailed  for  delivery  in  New  York  City,  they  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  postage.  They  are  not  allowed  to  go  at  the  pound 
rate ;  they  pay  the  2-cent  rate,  wnereas  the  same  publication  is  carried 
all  the  way  and  delivered  in  San  Francisco  or  Seattle  at  the  pound 
rate. 

No  good  reason  is  known  why  all  periodical  publications  of  the  sec- 
ond class  (except  dailies)  should  not  be  given  the  same  rate  for  local 
carrier  delivery  as  weeklies,  nor  is  it  apparent  that  any  advantage  or 
benefit  results  from  the  requirement  that  postage  be  paid  by  stamps 
affixed  on  copies  of  publications  other  than  weeklies  mailed  for 
delivery  by  letter  earners  of  the  office  of  entry.  The  present  rates 
for  copies  so  mailed  arfe  inequitable;  in  some  cases  the  amount  paid 
by  stamps  at  the  1-cent  or  2-cents  per  copy  rate  is  greater  than  the 
present  pound  rate,  while  in  others  it  is  less.  Many  monthly  publica- 
tions paid  by  stamps  affixed  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  per  copy  weigh  over 
two  pounds,  and  on  the  other  hand  some  weeklies  require  more  post- 
age at  the  pound  rate  than  monthlies,  bimonthlies,  and  quarterlies  of 
equal  weight  are  required  to  pay  with  stamps.  A  similar  inequality 
exists  in  the  rate  for  newspapers  issued  ortener  than  once  a  week. 
The  Sunday  issues  of  daily  newspapers,  copies  of  which  weigh  a 
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pound  or  more,  are  mailable  at  the  same  rate  per  copy  (1  cent)  as  the 
lightest  week-day  issue. 

To  facilitate  the  handling  and  routing  of  matter  of  this  class  it  is 
recommended  that  the  provisions  of  section  464,  Postal  Laws  and 
Regulations,  in  regard  to  "  making  up  "  separate  packages  or  sacks 
for  post-offioes  be  made  obligatory.  At  present  publishers  are  re- 
quested to  comply  with  this  rule  of  the  Department  and  in  general 
the  separation  is  made.  There  have,  however,  been  instances  where 
they  have  refused  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Department  in  this  re- 
sj)ect,  except  so  far  as  was  convenient  for  themselves.  The  enactment 
of  this  provision  into  a  law  rec[uirinff  that  all  second-class  matter 
must  be  prepared  for  mailing  in  suc^  manner  as  the  Department 
deems  necessary  and  the  right  to  enforce  this  req^uirement  would 
greatly  reduce  the  rehandling  necessary  at  the  mailing  office  and  in 
transit. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  provision  be  made  for  the  benefit  of 
pubUshers  who  convey  their  publications  direct  to  trains,  to  the  end 
that  the  vehicles  carrying  second-class  matter  that  has  been  weighed 
at  the  office  of  publication  under  the  supervision  of  an  employee  of 
the  Postal  Service  be  recognized  as  mail  wagons  and  given  the  same 
right  of  way  which  those  of  the  regular  mail  contractors  receive. 
The  conveyance  by  publishers  of  what  is  actuallj'^  mail  matter  relieves 
the  post-office  of  reloading  it  on  i-e^ulation  mail  wagons,  and  if 
publishers  are  willing  to  perform  this  service  their  wagons  should 
not  be  subject  to  detentions  at  ferries  or  other  points  which  endanger 
the  connection  with  mail  trains.  These  wagons  should,  while  actually 
c-onveyinff  matter  that  has  been  accepted  and  despatched  as  mail  be 
permitted  to  carry  a  "  U.  S.  Mail  "  sign. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  Mr.  Morgan,  if  I 
may  be  permitted. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Mr.  Morgan,  perhaps  T  did  not  hear  very  well,  but 
I  thought  your  statement  was  that  periodicals  published  as  a  busi- 
ness and  for  financial  profit  should  be  required  to  pay  the  cost  of 
transmission.     Is  that  your  statement? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Where  it  depends  on  advertising. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Where  it  has  advertisements  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Yes;  to  a  large  extent. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  One  difficultv  I  have  had  is  this — ^liow  would  you 
enforce  a  provision  of  that  kind,  any  more  than  the  present  statute 
on  the  subject  of  publications,  where  they  are  primarily  for  adver- 
tising? 

Mr.  Morgan.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  T  <lo  not  know  wliv 
it  should  not  be  enforced.  That  is  the  whole  difficulty  that  the  Post- 
Office  Department  and  the  postmasters  suffer  from,  to  define  what  is 
a  publication  designed  primarily  for  advertising. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Exactly;  and  you  would  have  the  same  difficulty 
m  ascertaining 

Mr.  Morgan.  If  there  was  a  statute,  and  it  was  defined  in  the  law 
exactly  what  was  a  periodical  designed  primarily  for  advertising,  it 
would  not  be  as  hara  then  for  a  postmaster  to  decide. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Suppose  that  were  arranged  or  fixed  by  a  depart- 
uiental  ruling,  approved  by  the  court,  would  not  that  be  just  as  satis- 
factory ? 
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Mr.  Morgan.  I  should  say  it  would.  For  instance,  it  could  be  pro- 
vided that  a  publication  should  only  have  so  many  pages  of  advertis- 
ing, as  conipai'ed  to  its  actual  reading  matter.  It  would  be  very  easy 
then  for  a  postmaster  to  decide  that  magazines  coming  in  with  184> 
pages  of  advertising  and  17  pages  of  reading  matter  would  come 
within  that  prohibition. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Exactly.  Where  the  statute  at  present  provides 
that  a  publication  primarily  designed  for  the  purpose  of  advertising 
shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  mails  as  second-class  matter,  if  the  De- 
partment were  to  construe  that  provision  under  the  guidance  of  the 
court,  as  to  what  "  primarily  for  advertising  "  meant,  that  would  be 
just  as  satisfactory  as  any  other. , 

Mr.  Morgan.  I  Undoubtedly,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  (jlasgow.  As  far  as  handling  the  matter  in  the  local  offices  is 
concerned,  von  would  not  have  any  more  ilifficultv  than  vou  would 
under  a  statutory  enactment. 

Mr.  Morgan.  Not  a  bit. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  ^Vnd  if  the  statute  said  tliat  a  magiizine  primarily 
for  financial  protit  should  not  be  admitted,  you  would  have  to  have 
tlie  guidance  of  the  Post-Office  Department  as  to  what  that  meant, 
just  as  in  the  other  ca^se,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Undoubtedly. 

The  Secretary.  The  other  committeeman  of  the  National  Am-i- 
cultural  Press  liCdgue  will  now  present  his  paper. 

STATEICENT  OF  HERBERT  MYRICK,  REP&ESENTINO  THE  NA- 
TIONAL AGRICULTURAL  PRESS  LEAGUE. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  full  name,  please. 

Mr.  MrRiCK.  Herbert  Alvrick. 

The  Chatr:man.  Whom  do  you  represent  t 

Mr.  Myrick.  I  am  the  president  of  the  Orange  Judd  Company  and 
editor  of  the  Americtan  Agriculturist.  I  am  also  the  j)resident  of 
the  Phelps  Publishing  Company,  editor  of  the  magazine  Farm  and 
Home,  and  director  of  the  nia<2:azine  (iood  Housekeeping.  And,  by 
the  Avay,  in  that  connection,  I  would  like  to  file  copies  of  these  papers 
with  my  remarks  as  an  antidote  for  some  of  the  cheap  and  fake  liter- 
ature which  I  understand  was  introductMl  here  vesterdav.  We  do  not 
want  this  Connnission  to  think  that  some  of  these  Cheap  John  papers 
and  mail-order  sheets  and  ])atent-medicine  venders  are  samples  of 
the  second-class  matter  of  tliis  country.  Thev  are  the  excrescence-^ 
and  not  the  principal  thing.  I  have  here  the  American  Agricultur- 
ist, the  New  England  Homestead,  (jood  Housekeeping,  and  the  Farm 
and  Home. 

First.  I  speak  in  behalf  of  the  one  million  families  and  five  million 
people  on  the  farms  and  in  the  homes  reached  by  the  periodicals 
under  my  own  management.  An  overwhelming  majority  of  this  vas1 
constituency  holds  the  views  which  are  here  set  forth.     (See  Note  A.) 

Second.  I  appear  for  the  agricultural  press  in  particular,  and  for 
the  periodical  press  in  general. 

Third.  It  must  be  understood  at  the  outset  that  there  is  no  conflict 
between  these  dual  capacities  in  which  I  address  your  honorable  body 
The  interests  of  producers  and  consumers  are  one,  in  all  that  pertains 
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to  legitimate  literature  which  circulates  as  mail  matter  of  the  second 
class.  The  producers'  object  is  to  give  the  utmost  possible  value  to 
the  reader  for  the  least  possible  price ;  the  consumers'  object  is  to  get 
the  most  and  best  at  least  cost. 

Competition  long  since  deprived  publishers  of  any  chance  to  impose 
high  prices  upon  consumers.  (See  Note  B.)  No  other  business  is 
conducted  upon  so  close  a  margin  of  profit.  (See  Note  C.)  In  no 
industry  is  the  ratio  of  failure  so  large  as  in  periodical  publishing. 
Ererything  possible  is  done  for  the  subscriber.  Every  advantage  of 
cheap  transportation  and  distribution  go  to  the  subscriber.  (See 
XofceD.) 

A  TAX  ON  LITERATURE. 

To  advance  the  postage  rate  is,  therefore,  to  tax  the  reader,  not  the 
publisher.  Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  upon  this  point.  It 
must  be  emphasized  at  each  stage  of  the  discussion,  because  the  pres- 
ent agitation  is  largely  based  upon  the  theory  that  publishers  alone 
pocket  all  the  advanta^  of  the  cent-a-pound  rate. 

To  illustrate :  Here  is  the  average  weight,  postage,  and  subscription 
price  of  a  year's  issues  of  the  periodicals  under  my  direction : 

(rood   Houisekeeping,   monthly — weight   for  twelve   months,   11   pounds; 

postage,  11  cents ;  subscription  price,  $1  a  year. 
American  Agriculturist,  weekly — for  twelve  months,  10  pounds;  postage 

10  cents ;  subscription  price,  $1  a  year. 
Farm  and  Home,  semimonthly — for  twelve  months,  5  pounds;  postage, 

5  cents ;  subscription  price,  60  cents  a  year. 

In  each  instance,  the  postage  is  included  in  the  subscription  price. 
The  postage  averages  10  per  cent  of  the  subscription.  It  is  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  net  subscription  receipts.  Now,  to  increase 
the  postage  fourfold,  or  eightfold,  would  impose  an  added  tax  upon 
the  reader  of  from  30  to  70  cents  for  each  yearly  subscription  to  such 
dollar  periodicals.     (See  Note  E.) 

The  4-cent  rate  would  force  us  to  add  30  cents  to  the  price  of  each 
dollar  subscription.  The  reader  would  then  have  to  pay  $1.30  for 
that  which  he  now  gets  for  an  even  dollar. 

The  8-cent  rate  would  add  70  cents  to  each  dollar  subscription. 
Then  the  reader  would  be  taxed  $1.70  for  that  which  he  now  gets  for 
an  even  dollar. 

THIS  TAX   OK    LITERATURE  COMPARED  TO  TARIFF  DUTIES  AND  INTERNAL- 

REA'ENUE  TAXES.     (See  Notc  F.) 

This  proposition  to  impose  a  tax  on  literature  of  not  less  than  30 
per  cent,  and  from  that  up  to  75  per  cent,  is  almost  as  serious  a  matter 
ns  the  tariff  question,  when  viewed  from  the  financial  standpoint 
alone. 

The  claimed  production  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  during 
1»K)5  amounted  to  120  copies  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  United  States.  Of  this  number,  81  copies  were  the  more  or  less 
ephemeral  dailies,  23  were  weeklies,  and  12  were  monthlies.  Thus, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  annual  production  of  newspapers  and  period- 
icals equals,  for  the  average  American  family,  1  daily,  2  weeklies,  and 
^  monthlies. 
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These  publications  represent  a  cost  to  each  family  for  the  year  of, 
say,  $5  for  the  daily,  $2  for  the  weeklies,  and  $5  tor  the  monthlies, 
a  total  of  $12.  The  proposed  postage  tax  of  from  30  to  75  per  cent 
would  therefore  impose  a  tax  on  each  family  of  from  $3  to  $9  a  year. 

Now,  the  entire  duties  collected  on  imports  into  the  United  States 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1905,  were  equal  to  about  $15 
for  the  average  family  of  five  members.  To  impose  a  tax  of  $9  a  year 
upon  the  periodicals  going  to  such  a  family  is  to  compel  it  to  pay 
almost  two-thirds  as  much  for  the  tax  on  its  literature  as  the  taxes 
on  imports  amount  to. 

The  receipts  collected  from  the  internal-revenue  tax  upon  tobacco 
equal  about  $2.50  per  family.  The  proposed  minimum  tax  on  litera- 
ture is  therefore  higher  than  the  present  tax  on  tobacco. 

The  internal-revenue  tax  on  oistilled  and  fermented  spirits  repre- 
sents an  averago  of  $^.50  for  each  family  of  five.  The  maximum 
tax  proposi^d  upon  periodical  literature  is  just  about  identical  with 
the  tax  on  liquors. 

What  can  be  said  of  a  policy  that  would  tax  literature  at  the 
same  rate  that  tobacco  or  whisky  is  taxed  ?  The  human  mind  rebels 
at  the  very  thought.  AVhat  a  theme  for  the  eloquence  of  the  patriot, 
the  economist,  the  scientist,  and  the  moralist. 

AD  VALOREM  TAXES  ON    LlTERATl'RE  AND  IMI^ORTEl)   MER(  HAND18E. 

To  put  the  case  still  more  strongly,  let  us  compare  the  ad  valorem 
rates  of  these  taxes. 

Allowing  for  variations  in  weight,  it  is  conservative  to  say  that  to 
raise  the  postage  from  1  to  4  cents  per  pound,  would  impose  a 
tax  upon  the  subscriber  to  periodical  literature  of  from  25  to 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Yet  the  total  of  all  duties  collected  upon 
imports  into  the  United  States  last  year  was  only  23  per  cent  upon 
the  aggregate  value  of  all  imports-  Thus,  the  minimum  proposi- 
tion is  to  tax  all  periodical  literature  25  to  35  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
compared  to  23  per  cent  ad  valorem  upon  all  imports. 
•  To  impose  8-aMit-per-pound  postage  would  tax  periodical  literature 
50  to  75  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Yet  the  average  rate  of  duty  upon 
all  dutiable  imports  is  only  44  per  cent  ad  valorem — much  less 
than  the  proposed  tax  on  literature. 

Without  reference  to  the  pros  and  cons  of  "  protection  versus 
free  trade,"  what  citizen  will  submit  to  a  higher  rate  of  taxation 
upon  periodical  literature  than  upon  dutiable  imports,  or  even  a 
higher  tax  on  literature  than  the  ad  valorem  rate  upon  all  imports 
of  merchandise? 

FREE   TRADE   IN    KNOWLEDCiE. 

How  great  the  progress  of  the  world  since  learning  was  free  of 
tax.  The  problem  of  taxation  is  complex,  the  morality  or  immor- 
ality may  well  be  questioned  of  the  different  forms  of  raising  revenue, 
but  all  will  agree  that  free  trade  in  knowledge  is  a  common  right 
inherent  to  the  humblest  individual.  Where  is  the  man  who,  in  Uiis 
twentieth  century,  will  advocate  a  tax  on  literature?  What  argument 
can  support  such  a  tax  ? 

The  American  people  have  been  deeply  agitated  over  the  question 
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of  decreasing  or  increasinfif  by  a  relatively  small  proi)ortion  the  rate 
of  duties  on  imports,  let  such  duties,  even  if  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer instead  of  by  the  exporter,  are  still  an  indirect  tax.  But  the 
proposed  tax  on  periodical  literature  is  n  direct  tax  from  which 
there  can  be  no  escape. 

A   TAX    IN    RESTRAINT   OF   DOMESTIC   TRADE. 

Pursuing  this  subject  from  the  financial  view-point  alone,  it  is  of 
course  apparent  that  the  proposed  tax  on  literature  would  greatlj 
curtail  the  consumption  of  periodicals.  People  would  simply  quit 
readiog  so  many  periodicals  rather  than  pay  the  additional  tax. 

Such  curtailment  of  circulation  would  vastly  reduce  the  volume  of 
business  done  by  the  post-office.  That,  however,  would  be  a  small 
matter  compared  to  the  cutting  off  of  trade  and  discouragement  to 
industry  caused  by  the  curtailment  of  advertising,  which  would  be 
an  accompaniment  of  restricted  periodical  circulation. 

Such  a  result  would  seriously  mterfere  with,  prejudice,  and  limit 
the  marvelous  work  now  done  by  the  Post-Office  Department  in  pro- 
moting interchange  of  commodities  among  our  own  people  here  at 
home. 

THE  POST-OFFICE  DEPARTMENT  NOW  ACCOMPLI SITKiJ  FOR  DOMESTIC  TRADE 
INFINrrELY    MORE   THAN    18   DONE   FOR   FOREIGN    TRADE. 

This  is  done  bv  the  combined  eflForts  and  outlay  of  all  other  De- 
partments  of  the  Government.  This  astounding  statement  can  be 
fnibstantiated  in  a  few  words,  though  the  facts  in  detail  would  fill 
a  volume.  National  pride  is  gratified  by  the  exhibit  that  during  the 
twelve  months  ended  August  80,  190(5,  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States  (imports  and  exports  together)  aggregated  $3,000,- 
000,000  in  value.  (St»e  Note  G.)  Yet  the  consensus  of  expert 
opinion  is  that  our  domestic  trade  within  our  own  l)orders  averages 
to  be  nine  times  greater  than  our  foreign  trade.  How  conservative 
is  this  estimate  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  it  would  make  the 
total  value  of  everything  bought  and  sold  by  the  average  individual 
onlv  something  over  $350  a  year. 

Now  the  post-office  is  the  essential  medium  through  which  is  con- 
ducted most  of  the  innumerable  transactions  of  both  home  and  for- 
eign  trade.  The  telegraph  and  the  telephone  play  an  important  pail, 
but  important  communications  by  such  agencies  are  confirmed  by 
letter. 

Yet  the  Post-Office  Department,  in  spite  of  all  the  inefficiencies 
and  abuses  imposed  upon  it,  is  practically  self-sustaining.  Even 
at  present  rates  the  post-office  would  show  an  enormous  surplus 
revenue  if  Government  free  matter  were  paid  for. 

Indeed,  the  net  cost  of  the  post-office  taxpayers  for  the  five  years, 
1901-1905,  inclusive,  averaged  less  than  $7,000,000  annually.'  But 
the  other  expenditures  for  National  Government  were  nearly 
$700,000,000  yearly.  For  each  dollar  of  postal  net  expense  Uncle 
Sam  spent  $99  for  other  purposes.  The  postal  deficit  therefore  con- 
stitute only  1  per  cent  of  the  Federal  expenditure.  A  single  battle 
ship  costs  more  than  the  average  postal  deficit.    Thus  the  total 
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indirect  tax  imposed  by  reason  of  this  alleged  deficit  averages  less 
than  10  cents  per  capita,  to  rectify  which  it  is  proposed  to  tax  the 
people  at  least  60  cents  per  capita.  Eemember,  too,  that  this  postal 
deficit  is  apparent,  not  real,  and  that  it  would  not  have  existed  at  all 
but  for  the  abuse  of  the  franking  privilege. 

GOVERNMENT   THE   WORST  OFFENDKR. 

The  letters,  printed  matter,  and  merchandise  carried  in  the  mail< 
post  free  for  the  various  Departments  of  the  Government  represent 
a  loss  in  postal  revenue  probably  exceeding  $25,000,000  a  year.  (See 
Note  I.)  Congress  has  ju^t  enacted  a  measure  to  restrict  abuses  of 
the' franking  privilege.  The  exposures  by  the  Keep  Commission  on 
public  printing  are  leading  to  some  slight  refonn  in  that  respect. 

Granting  the  largest  success  of  these  reforms,  it  is  still  safe  to  say 
that,  for  the  fiscal  year  1907,  the  Post-Office  Department  will  be 
asked  to  carry  post-free  matter  vastly  exceeding  in  postage  value  the 
entire  deficit  for  the  past  year.  In  a  word,  if  the  post-office  were 
credited  with  the  work  it  has  been  doing  post  free  for  the  (iovem- 
ment,  such  credits  would  probably  equal  twice  the  amount  of  the 
postal  deficit  of  late  years.  And,  even  with  the  reforms  just  alluded 
to,  the  work  done  free  by  the  post-office  for  other  Departments  of 
the  Ciovernment  will  exceed  the  largest  estimate  of  deficit. 

UNJUST  COMPETITION   BY  (K)VERNMENT  WITH    PRIVATE   PI  HLISHERS. 

But  this  abuse  of  the  mails  by  the  Government  itself  is  by  no  means 
the  worst  feature  of  the  case.  The  Government,  with  all  its  bound- 
less resources  furnished  by  taxpayers,  has  entered  into  direct  compe- 
tition with  these  taxpayers  in  the  most  unfair  and  unjust  way 
imaginable. 

For  instance,  the  Ti-easury  Department  now  issues  a  daily  paper 
devoted  to  consular  reports  and  editorials  in  support  of  the  adminis- 
tration's policy.  This  paper  obtains  and  publisiies  exclusive  infor- 
mation, which  is  not  even  furnished  for  simultaneous  publication  in 
the  associated  daily  press  or  trade  press.  This  daily  has  not  even  n 
nominal  subscription  price;  it  is  given  away  absolutely  free.  Here 
is  a  daily  which  in  one  sense  does  not  have  to  pay  for  its  material, 
its  manufacture,  or  its  distribution,  and  yet  is  given  away  in  compe- 
tition with  the  daily  and  trade  press,  who  have  to  pay  for  the  materia] 
they  print,  pay  for  its  manufacture,  pay  postage  or  other  cost  of  dis- 
tribution, and  therefore  have  to  sell  their  paper  in  competition  with 
the  Government's  gift  daily. 

The  agricultural  press  is  subjected  to  a  far  more  keen  and  unfair 
competition  of  (xovernment  free  matter.  The  public  documents,  bul- 
letins, and  reports,  not  only  given  away  outright  but  circulated  post 
free  by  the  Agricultural  Department  in  some  instances,  constitute  an 
arrant  discrimination  against  private  publishers  of  agricultural 
literature. 

Yet,  with  patriotic  generosity,  the  agricultural  pi'ess  has  thus  far 
submitted  without  a  protest  to  this  injustice.  Indeed,  it  is  really  be- 
cause the  agricultural  papers  have  noticed  or  reviewed  some  of  these 
public  documents  that  the  Government  has  been  able  to  even  give 
them  away.     And  at  the  present  time  the  agricultural  press  views 
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with  favor  the  publication  by  the  Government  of  the  scientific  details 
of  original  research  that  may  prove  of  practical  or  theoretical  inter- 
est and  benefit. 

But  we  do  most  earnestly  protest  against  the  increasing  practice 
by  the  Government  of  issuing  periodicals  or  pamphlets  on  popular 
subjects,  containing  little  or  no  original  data,  and  giving  the  same 
post  free  in  competition  with  private  publishers.  In  this  matter  the 
agricultural  press  has  a  profound  grievance,  here  voiced  for  the  first 
time. 

Original  research  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  by  the 
various  State  agi'icultural  experiment  stations  under  its  direction  is 
well  and  good.  It  was  made  possible  by  the  championship  of  these 
institutions  on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  press.  But  there  is  no 
excuse  whatever  for  Government  free  issuance  of  post-free  pam- 
phlets, monthly  or  at  irregular  intervals,  devoted  to  mere  compilation 
(>f  popular  knowledge. 

If  the  Government  is  to  continue  in  this  line  of  work  its  publica- 
iionj>  should  never  be  given  away.  They  should  be  sold  at  a  price  that 
will  pay  for  the  brain  work  and  manual  work  and  the  materials 
employed  in  their  manufacture,  with  postage  added.  Every  citizen 
who  (lesii-es  a  public  document  should  be  entitled  to  have  same  on 
payment  of  such  cost  pric^,  including  i)ostage.  And  if  the  distribu- 
tion of  public  documents  weie  conducted  on  this  principle  their  edi- 
tions would  "  grow  suudler  l>y  degiees  and  beautifully  less."  (See 
note  J.) 

This  is  the  method  in  England  and  it  ought  to  be  adopted  in 
America.  If  the  Government  is  to  give  away  public  d(K*uments,  then 
they  shouldbe  given  free  to  every  applicant  instead  of  to  only  a  lim- 
ited favored  few  as  at  present.  Therefore  the  only  fair  j)lan  to  the 
(X)n>uiner,.as  well  as  to  the  immense  printing  and  publishing  indusiiv 
that  has  to  compete  with  the  Government,  Ijesides  paying  the  taxes 
that  supp<^rt  the  Government,  is  to  sell  these  public  documents  to  any 
and  all  applicants  who  I'emit  the  price,  which  should  cover  cost  of 
prei.aration,  manufacture,  and  distribution.  P^ven  on  this  basis  pri- 
vate publishers  of  agiicidlural  literature,  for  instance,  both  books  and 
perifxlicals,  will  be  at  a  grave  disadvantage  compared  to  the  (Jovern- 
inent,  but  the  agricultural  press  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  n^eet 
the  (jrovernment  s  competition  under  such  circumstances.  How  snuill 
i^i  the  actual  demand  from  the  people  for  public  documents  is  shown 
by  the  infinitesimal  number  that  are  now  sold  even  at  nominal  jirices 
and  iK)st  free.     (See  note  K.) 

THE  NOMIXAL-PRK'E  AmSK. 

The  Post-Office  Department  for  some  years  has  had  much  to  sav 
about  the  issuance  bv  private  publishers  of  periodicals  at  w^hat  it 
calls  **  a  nominal  prict».' 

Yet,  here  again  the  Government  itself  is  the  worst  otfender,  for  its 
hooks  and  periodicals  do  not  have  even  ''a  nominal  price."  Until 
within  a  few  years  they  have  in  every  case  been  given  away  outright. 
'This  practice'  still  prevails  to  a  large  extent,  and  the  Government's 
gift  literature  also  circulates  post  free. 

The  private  publisher  is  obliged  to  pay  1  cent  a  pound,  and  to jget 
^ore  than  a  nominal  subscription  price;  but  not  so  Uncle  Sam.    'Die 
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publisher  must  go  to  great  expense  to  obtain  subscribers  in  order  to 
give  them  the  pound  rate ;  but  the  Government  is  at  no  such  expense. 
Furthermore,  the  post-office  has  taken  a  critical  attitude  toward 
such  newspapers  ana  periodicals  as  go  to  subscribers  who  have  not 
paid  their  subscriptions  cash  in  advance.  It  is  not  my  province  to 
discuss  this  topic  in  detail,  but  in  passing  I  would  point  out  that  here 
again  Government  itself  is  the  worst  offender.  The  National  Govern- 
ment will  not  pay  for  a  private  periodical  in  advance,  but  only  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  after  the  goods  have  been  delivered ;  even  then  it  re- 
quires bills  in  triplicate,  and  keeps  the  publisher  out  of  his  money 
thirty  or  sixty  days  longer,  because  of  tne  red  tape  of  Government 
payments. 

A  TAX  ON  AMERICAN  ENTERPRISE. 

The  most  often  avowed  object  of  increasing  the  rate  on  second-class 
matter  is  to  impose  a  tax  on  advertisers;  that  is,  to  make  advertisers 
"  pay  the  freight."  This  theory  overlooks  the  stem  fact  that  any  in- 
crease in  cost  of  production  inevitably  falls  upon  the  consumer,  be  it 
of  periodicals,  manufactures,  or  coal  or  grain.  It  is  an  economic 
fallacy  to  assume  that  a  higher  rate  of  postage  will  be  borne  by  the 
publisher  and  the  advertiser.  The  publisher  will  pay  it  directly,  to 
his  great  inconvenience,  but  he  will  collect  it  from  the  consimier. 
Why  ?  Because  he  must  do  this  or  go  into  bankruptcy.  Two  pints 
make  1  quart — ^you  can  not  get  more  out  of  a  measure  than  you  put  in. 

The  genius  of  our  American  business  men  has  perfected  a  system 
of  delivering  manufactures  from  producer  direct  to  consumer,  that  is 
the  marvel  of  the  modern  world,  because  of  its  cheapness,  efficiency, 
and  univei'sality.  And  this  in  spite  of  the  way  in  which  distribu- 
tion is  still  hampered  by  post-office  inefficiency  and  the  faults  of  other 
methods  of  transportation.  To  impose  a  higher  rate  of  postage  on 
periodicals,  thereiore,  amounts  to  an  indirect  tax  in  restraint  of  do- 
mestic trade. 

No  greater  economic  evil  could  befall  this  country  than  to  thus  im- 
pose additional  and  unnecessary  taxes  upon  internal  trade.  Free 
trade  within  our  own  borders  should  not  be  limited,  restrained^  or  at- 
tacked. On  the  contrary,  it  should  be  encouraged  in  every  legitimate 
way.  Such  encouragement  is  now  being  afforded,  tlianks  to  the  wis- 
dom of  Congress,  as  expressed  in  the  laws  pertaining  to  freight  rates 
and  pure  foods.  To  add  the  proposed  indirect  tax  upon  advertisers 
is  therefore  to  go  contrary  to  the  entire  past  and  present  policy  of  this 
nation. 

A  STRANOE  MISCONCEPTION. 

There  has  come  to  be  a  sentiment  among  a  certain  type  of  so-called 
statesmen  that  the  post-office  must  pay  its  way,  while  countless  treas- 
ure may  be  expended  upon  other  Departments  of  the  Government ;  the 
post-office  must  be  sternly  restricted  within  self-supporting  barriers, 
but  no  limit  is  placed  upon  the  activities  or  expenditures  of  other 
Departments. 

This  is  one  of  the  strangest  misconceptions  in  American  Govern- 
ment. Xo  good  citizen  will  criticise  a  reasonable  outlay  of  money 
for  any  of  the  other  Departments  of  the  Government,  nor  would  any 
citizen  too  strictl}^  limit  their  field  of  endeavor.  Yet,  at  best,  the^ 
other  Departments  but  indirectly  affect  the  citizen,  in  some  cases  so 
remotely  that  he  can  hardly  imagine,  much  less  recognize,  the  benefit 
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dorived  therefroni.  The  postal  service,  on  the  contrary,  comes  into 
direct  and  daily  contact  with  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  a  thou- 
sand different  ways.  Let  us  therefore  magnify  and  build  up  the 
constructive-civilizing  functions  of  the  Post-Office. 

The  most  directly  usefid  Department  of  the  Goverimient,  save  only 
that  of  Justice,  is"^  the  Post-Office.  Its  possibilities  of  convenience 
and  profit  to  our  people  at  home  and  in  their  foreign  relations  are 
bv  no  means  fullv  realized.  Not  onlv  that,  but  the  usefulness  of  the 
Post-Office  is  hamix^red  by  anti({uated  methods  and  moss-covert'd 
laws.  In  numberless  ways  tradition  and  rule  prevent  even  the  pres- 
ent energetic  and  broad-minded  Postmaster-General  from  perfecting 
the  comprehensive  reforms  which  he  realizes  are  esscnitial  to  an  ideal 
administration  of  the  peoj)le's  department  of  connnunication. 

There  is  not  even  postal  currency  for  remitting  by  nuiil  fractional- 
parts  of  a  dollar  or  larg(»r  fractional  sums.  Japan  facilitates  its 
{x^ople  with  a  fractional  i)ostal  currency  for  use  in  the  mails,  but 
.Vinerica  forces  its  people  to  remit  small  sums  by  mail  in  the  form  of 
postage  stamps,  to  the  inconvenience  of  sender  and  receiver  and  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  postal  service.  The  cumbei-some  postal  note 
is  so  inconvenient  as  to  give  the  express  companies  a  large  share  of 
the  business  of  transmitting  small  sums. 

The  post-office  buildings  at  great  centers  are  miserably  inadequate. 
The  structure  in  this  mighty  metropolis,  for  instance,  would  disgrace 
an  ordinarv  department  store.  And  in  Chicago,  where  a  new  j>ost- 
offitv  building  was  recently  completed  after  ten  years'  work,  it  proves 
to  1k»  too  small,  so  poorlj'  arranged  as  to  require  sidewalks,  elevators, 
or  rarriers,  and  is  utterly  incapable  of  handling  its  enormous  volume 
of  traffic  with  largest  economy  and  dispatch. 

UNDERLYING  PRINCIPLES. 

The  foregoing  details  and  many  others  that  will  he  presented  in 
great  minutia  before  this  Commission  are  each  and  all  important. 
But  ignore  every  one  of  them,  if  you  please.  I^et  our  case  stand 
^simply  on  the  underlying  principle  of  a  free  prass.  Go  further; 
grant  that  the  press  is  aoused  alike  by  private  individual  and  by 
(lovernment  official.  Nay,  more;  admit,  if  you  please,  the  most  ex- 
treme criticisms  that  can  be  brought  against  a  free  press.  Grant  the 
tnith  of  evePA'  charge  against  the  press — for  the  sake  of  argument 
acquiesce  in  every  criticism  against  it — and  yet  a  free  people  will 
almost  unanimously  vote  for  a  free  press,  unshackled,  uncensored, 
uncontrolled,  save  by  public  opinion,  and  by  the  adjudication  of  the 
courts. 

No  censorship  of  the  American  press  will  l)e  submitted  to  by  the 
American  i)eopie.  No  matter  how  Ixmevolent  mav  be  the  motive  of 
>uch  censorship  its  abuse  would  inevitably  result  in  more  harm  than 
its  use  could  result  in  good.  No  inquisition  of  the  press,  no  "  star 
chamber  "  proceedings  to  deprive  the  press  of  its  rights. 

Who  can  measure  the  educational,  social,  economic,  and  political 
usefulness  of  a  free  press?  What  other  power  can  be  depended  upon 
to  so  efficiently  promote  the  interests,  advance  the  welfare,  and  fur- 
ther the  civilization  of  a  mighty  people  ?  What  an  inspiration  here 
for  glowing  periods !  How  illimitable  the  array  of  facts  and  argu- 
ments in  behalf  of  a  free  periodical  press  as  the  mediuni  through 
which  the  heterogeneous  elements  of  our  constantly  increasing  popu- 
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lation  are  transformed  into  one  homogeneous  people,  animated  by  a 
common  patriotism,  governed  by  a  like  morality,  inspired  by  a 
universal  nope  for  larger  and  l)etter  influences  here  and  hereafter! 

FItEE  TRADE  IN    KNOWLEIHIE. 

How  great  the  i)rogress  of  the  world  since  learning  was  made  free 
of  taxi  The  problem  of  taxation  is  complex,  the  morality  or  im- 
morality may  well  be  questioned  of  the  different  forms  of  raising 
revenue,  but  all  will  agix^e  that  free  trade  in  knowledge  is  a  common 
right  inherent  to  the  humblest  individual.  Where  is  the  man  who, 
in  this  twentieth  century,  will  advocate  a  tax  <m  literature?  WTiat 
argument  can  support  such  a  tax? 

THE  DIFFUSION  OF   KNOWLEDGE. 

Wisdom  is  knowh^dge  and  the  capacity  to  use  it.  The  develoj>nieiit 
of  such  wisdom  in  each  individual  is  the  highest  function  of  society. 
The  ditFiision  of  such  knowledge  is  the  basis  of  personal,  corporate. 
State  and  national  evolution.  Far  above  all  other  agencies  a  free 
periodical  pn\ss  is  the  universal  diffuser  of  knowledge. 

And  wisdom  is  ])romulgated  by  the  press  through  so-called  adver- 
tisements as  well  as  through  editorial,  technical,  and  literary  articles 
or  illustrations. 

Effective  advertising  is  the  keynote  to  effective  progress.  The  full 
significance  of  this  profound  truth  will  be  more  lully  appreciated  in 
the  future  than  at  present.  Advertising  is  based  on  the  science  of 
mind.  This  is  relatively  one  of  the  newest  of  the  sciences.  The 
rapid  evolution  of  this  science  of  mind  is  the  primary  cause  for  the 
present  marvelous  era  of  intellectual,  industrial,  political,  social,  and 
moral  expansion  and  readjustment  now^  going  on  throughout  the 
civilized  world. 

How  to  reach  the  mind ;  how  to  attract  attention  to  the  progress  of 
science,  invention,  art,  and  ethics;  how  to  transmute  thought  into 
action — that  is,  how  to  get  people  to  thinking  about  a  thing  and  then 
to  do  it  or  buy  it — such  are  some  of  the  problems  of  advertising. 

Science  is  the  knowing;  art  is  the  doing.  The  science  of  advertis- 
ing is  in  its  infancy ;  its  progress  w^ill  keep  pace  with  the  evolution 
of  the  science  of  mind.  The  art  of  advertising  is  likewise  to  witness 
a  great  development  in  spite  of  its  present  and  rapid  progress. 

Advertising  may  be  direct  or  indirect,  subtle  or  bold,  artistic  or 
inartistic  real  or  ideal,  natural  or  spiritual.  The  extent  to  which 
principles  and  purposes  are  advertised,  as  well  as  methods  and  mer- 
chandise, largely  govern  human  development.  Publicity  is  the  key- 
note of  democracy,  the  comer  stone  of  the  Republic. 

THE   FUNDAMENTAL   SIGNIFICANCE   OF   THIS    INQUIRY. 

The  action  of  Congress  in  appointing  this  Commission  has  a  far 
deeper  meaning  than  appears  in  the  resolution  creating  it.  The  funda- 
mental significance  of  the  work  of  this  honorable  body  lies  in  this  fact: 
that  to  do  its  work  thoroughly  and  weH,  the  Commission  must  invies^ 
tigat©  into  and^  deliberate  upon  not  only  the  relatively  minor  details 
of  second-class  {jostage,  but  also  upon  other  more  nagrant  abuses, 
inequalities  and  ineflSciencies  of  the  postal  service.  Stul  more,  thfe 
fttody  should  weigh  weH  those  larger  and  broader  functions  of  society 
which  ttie  post-onfce  must  serTB.    At  the  very  basis  of  these  fanetiofR 
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!i(*s  a  free  press.  And  to  promote  the  opportunity  and  usefulness 
of  the  press,  to  enhance  its  influence  for  popular  and  national  wel- 
fare, should  ever  be  the  animating  purpose  of  this  Commission. 

Working  along  these  lines,  the  ultimate  result  of  this  inquiry  will 
^x*  such  broadened  conception  of  postal  problems  as  to  lead  the  public 
:o  demand  and  Congress  to  provide  facilities  for  intercommunication 
nimniensurate  with  the  most  rapid  development  of  the  mightiest 
nation  on  earth  in  this  golden  age  of  civilization  now  right  at  hand. 

X0T5  A, — New  York  perindicaU. 


PcriodiCHl. 


Ftnn  and  Home  (nemimonthly ) . . 
Aijuncan  A^ricultiiiistB  (weekly) 
'KMi  Housekeeping  (monthly) . . . 


TotAl 


Circula- 
tion. 


43P,  rwo 

236,  «XK) 


Readers. 


I 


Adver- 
lisera. 


2, 500,  OCX) 
1.250,000 
1,250,000 


917 

2,788 

677 


5,000,000  '      3, 


Probably  not  2  per  cent  dupHcution  in  these  Hsts. 

Note  B. — Competition  is  probably  more  terrific  iu  tlie  publiHliin^  industry 
than  in  any  other.  By  it.s  very  nature,  the  Industry  is  open  to  one  and  all. 
The  man  without  capital,  brains,  or  ability,  who  employs  scissors  and  paste  pot, 
osw  the  eheiipest  pai>er  and  prints  nasty  advertisements,  comi^etes  for  the 
hasiness  of  concerns  having  many  thousands  or  millions  invested,  the  prestige 
«f  age  and  principle.  Free  trade  and  the  free  play  of  unrestraine<l  (*<miiK*tition 
prevail  among  publishers.  The  fake  mail-order  sheet,  teeming  v\ith  patent 
mediclDe  announcements  and  other  quack  advertisements,  enjoys  the  same 
"ei^nd-class  rate  of  ixistage  that  is  paid  by  a  magazine  of  the  highest  character 
and  influence.  The  dally  paper  whose  reading  columns  and  advertisements 
pander  to  the  lowest  instincts,  has  equal  rights  with  the  dally  (conducted  upon 
a  moral  plan. 

To  show  the  growth  of  competition,  let  us  make  comimrisons  derived  from  the 
<'en«tLs  returns  of  1905  and  inOO. 

Xnuiber  of  printing  and  publishing  establishments  lncrease<l  4,115  in  the  last 
five  years,  or  18  per  cent.  In  1905  there  was  1  newspa|)er  or  i^eriodlcal  for 
each  3.960  people,  compared  to  4.200  In  1900.  Total  value  of  product,  book, 
job.  and  publications,  increased  43  per  cent  Circulation  of  dallies  Increased  29 
per  cent  and  monthlies  (iO  per  cent,  but  weeklies  declined  10  per  cent.  The 
nnmber  of  different  publications  increased :  Dallies  10  per  cent,  weeklies  16  per 
f-ent,  monthlies  37  per  cent.  During  this  period  population  Increased  al)out  10 
per  cent 

Note  C. — Small  profits, — The  few  brilliant  successes  oliscure  the  fact  that 
probably  95  per  cent  of  the  money  and  people  engaged  in  newspaper  and 
periodical  publishing,  aside  from  printing  trade  workers,  receive  an  average 
wa^  probably  less  than  that  In  any  other  Industry  of  like  proportions  and 
requiring  like  abilities.  The  Federal  Census  of  1905  for  the  printing  Industry — 
hook.  Job,  and  publications — shows  these  averages  for  each  establishment : 


Capital $14,531 

Bmptoyees    9 

Wage«  and  salaries $6,493 


Miscellaneous  expense $3,877 

Material   used 4,672 

Value  of  product 18,772 


''Value  of  prodocts"  Is  at  least  10  per  cent  above  the  net  price  actually 
Kceived  for  flfune^  The  net  receipts  per  establishment  therefore  shrink  to 
llft.900.  Pay  rolls,  material,  and  sundry  expenses  aggregate  $15,000,  leaving  an 
apparent  gross  profit  of  $1,690  upon  a  capital  of  $14,500.  From  this  must  be 
met  til  bad  debts,  depreciations,  renewals,  reserve  for  contingencies,  etc.  Then 
U  there  renaliiB  $800  actual  net  profit,  It  Is  sufBclevrt  to  yield  6  per  cent  on  the 
average  capital  actually  Invested.  And  this  for  a  period  of  rampant  prosperity. 
My  JodgBMnt  U  thftt,  year  In  and  year  out  the  total  capital  in  the  Amerleaa 
prtntlB^  iBdostry  does  not  actually  net  better  than  an  average  of  5  per  cent 
mmal^.  If  extra  pttoflts  are  made  In  any  line,  competftlon  instantly  sets  in, 
*nd  Te^icsB  that  specialty  to  the  general  level. 

Note  D. — Advantage  all  to  subscriber. — For  Instance,  the  American  Agricul- 
turist aa  a  monthly  so  late  as  1892  furnished  its  subscribers  about  776  pages  and 
500  pictures  for  the  year'»  wiUscftptlcwi  of  $i,    Wow,  as  a  weekly,  tlie  year's 
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numbers  aggregate  some  1,700  pages  and  1,200  Illustrations,  yet  the  subscrip- 
tion price  reniaiiiH  the  same  as  when  it  was  a  monthly — ^1  a  year.  In  a  word, 
the  subscriber  receives  more  than  twite  as  much  for  a  dollar  now  as  formerly, 
and  this  although  the  postage /ate  Is  exactly  the  same  now  as  then. 

Note  F. — I'roduction  of  neicsimpern  and  periodicais, — I  have  computed  tb© 
following  interesting  exhibit  from  the  Federal  Census  of  1905.  The  figures  of 
total  circulntlon  are  the  aggregate  claimed  for  a  full  year  by  publishers  in  their 
returns  to  the  Census  Bureau.  These  figures  are  inflated,  except  in  relatively 
few  Instances.  The  ceiisuM  makes  no  attempt  to  discriminate  between  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  or  qualities  of  publications.  For  instance,  under  monthlies  is 
included  those  whose  subscription  price  is  10  cents  j)er  year,  and  from  that  up 
to  $5  a  year.  The  population  Is  that  estimated  by  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department. 

[Population  July  1.  1005,  83,200,000.] 


Dailies 

Semiweelclies  ... 

Weeklies 

Monthlies 

Quarterlies 

All  other  classe<i. 


I. 


Total  circula- 
tion. 


6. 742. 604. 033 

305.496,256 

1,900.563,044 

1,006.880.576 

88.838,506 

61,666,520 


Per  fam- ,     Per 
ilyof  5.  .  capita. 


405 
15 

105 
60 


2  I 


81.0 

3.0 

2S.0 

12.0 

.4 

.7 


Total 10,065.048,987 


000 


120.1 


How  Periodicals  Cbeatk  Post-Office  Business. 

[Farm  and  Home,  Springflelrl.  Mass..  and  Chicago:  50  cents  a  year,  aemimonthly  ;  425.0<K» 

circulation.] 

THE    PUHLISUERS*   PATRONAGE. 

In  one  contest  that  spe<lally  interested  Its  readers  this  paper  I'ecelvwl  74.<»S') 
postal  cards.  In  other  instances  it  receives  2,500  to  25,000  letters  in  answer  to 
some  one  literary  competition  or  similar  feature. 

It  estimates  that  the  postage  paid  upon  first-class  mail  addressed  to  itself  by 
its  readers  in  sending  in  their  subscriptions,  answers,  advertisement,  and  other 
communications  aggregates  at  least  $12,000  a  year,  probably  more. 

Add  the  $18,426.57  which  Farm  and  Home  paid  out  last  year  upon  first,  third, 
and  fourth  class  matter  and  we  have  quite  $30,000  high-rate  postage  paid  on 
mail  received  and  dispatched  by  this  periodical  alone.  About  80  per  cent  was 
for  first-class  mail.    Compare  this  to  the  $15,840.01  paid  on  second  class. 

Each  dollar  paid  at  the  cent-a-pound  rate  employed  $2  at  the  higher  rates. 

HOW    ADVERTISERS    CREATE    POSTAGE. 

One  advertiser  in  Farm  and  Home  received  8,764  letters  of  inquiry ;  postagt" 
on  same  $175.28.  lie  followed  them  up  with  letters  and  printed  matter  that 
cost  $5,38.92  for  postage.  He  traced  2,348  sales,  aggregating  $7,381.45,  and  upon 
such  of  this  merchandise  as  went  by  mall  he  paid  in  postage  $631.74.  Here 
is  total  postage  of  $1,340.04  created  by  one  advertiser  in  this  one  medium.  He 
etimates  that  at  least  10  or  20  per  cent  more  postage  will  be  used  by  later 
business  coming  In  from  this  medium. 

Some  large  advertisers  in  this  paper  create  much  more  postage  (consumption, 
others  vastly  less. 

IIow  enormous  must  be  consumption  of  postage  stamps  In  their  dealings  with 
each  other  by  the  millions  of  readers  and  thousands  of  advertisers  in  the  course 
of  a  year ! 


Periodical. 


Farm  and  Home  f  ncmimonthlv) . . 
American  Agriculturists  (weelcly) 
Good  Housekeeping  (monthly) 


Total 


Probably  not  2  per  cent  duplication  in  these  lists. 


Readers. 


2,600,000 
1.2fi0,000 
1,260,000 


Adver- 
tisers. 

917 

2,738 

677 


6,000.000      8,8S2 
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The  Chair^lvn.  The  secretary  will  state  to  the  Commission  the 
programme  for  to-morrow. 

The  Secretary.  The  programme  for  to-morrow  will  begin  with 
the  Smiday-sdiool  PIditorial  Association  committee,  Kev.  A.  J.  Row- 
land, R<»v.  Geor^rc*  1*.  Mains,  and  Mr.  R.  K.  Magill;  following  which 
will  l)e  the  National  Federation  of  Trade  Press  Associations,  the  com- 
inittet*  of  which  is  composed  of  Mr.  David  Williams,  Mr.  James  H. 
McCrraw,  Mr.  A.  11.  Lockwood,  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Terhune. 

The  Ass(K'iation  of  National  Live-stock  Journals  will  be  third  in 
order,  and  will  be  followed  bv  the  National  Fraternal  Press  Associa- 
tmn.  of  which  Mr.  F.  ().  Van  Calder,  Mr.  C.  C.  Iligginbotham,  and 
Hon.  John  C  Ij^niz  are  the  committee. 

Thnt  will  l>e  followed  by  the  Kansas  Editorial  Ass^)ciation,  of 
wlrrh  Mr.  W.  E.  Blackburn  is  president  and  committeeman. 

The  Chairman.  Can  the  secretary  ffive  the  Commission  anv  idea 
a^  to  how  many  more  days  will  be  occupied  in  this  hearing? 

Th(»  Se<*retarv.  The  progrannne,  as  already  prepared,  ilr.  Chair- 
man. j)rovides  only  for  hearings,  after  to-morrow,  on  Thursday  and 
Friday.  That  will  complete  the  hearinsr  of  eyervbodv  who  has  made 
ajiplication  for  a  hearing,  and  who  has  complied  with  the  require- 
in  nt-  set  by  the  Commis^i(m  itself. 

It  is  possible  also,  T  should  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  session 
miirht  be  concluded  somewhat  earlier  than  the  close  of  Friday  after- 
noon, by  reason  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  committees  will  not 
Jip[xnir  by  more  than  one  representative:  in  which  case  I  should  think 
it  advisable  for  everybody  intending  to  appear  to  be  in  attendance 
Wh  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  in  advance  of  Friday's  assignment. 

Th'.»  Chairman.  The  Conmiis'^ion  will  stand  adjourned  until  10 
oVlo<  k  t(»-morrow  morning. 

The  Connnission,  at  5.25  o'clock  p.  m.,  adjourned  until  Wednesday, 
Octol)er  3.  lOOG,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


New  York,  Wednesday^  October  3^  1006, 

The  Commission  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  The  vice-chairman;  also  Senator  Carter,  Representative 
Moon,  and  the  secretary. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  who  is  the  first  person  on  the 
programme  this  morning? 

The  Secretary.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  association  to  be  heard 
thih  morning  is  the  Sunday  School  Editorial  Association,  the  com- 
mittet»  of  which  consists  of  Rev.  A.  J.  Rowland,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Rev.  George  P.  Mains,  New  York  City,  and  R.  E.  Magill,  Richmond, 
Va.    I  think  the  committee  is  in  attendance. 

The  Vice-Chairmax.  Will  one  member  of  the  committee  come 
forward  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  BEV.  A.  J.  BOWIjAND,  SECBETABY  SUNDAY 

SCHOOL  EDITOBIAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Will  you  please  state  your  name  ? 
Mr.  Row^LAND.  My  name  is  A.  J.  Rowland. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  And  you  speak  for  what  organization,  or 
association  ? 
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Mr.  Rowland.  I  speak  for  the  religious  publishing  houses,  an 
editorial  association  called  the  Sunday  School  Editorial  Association. 
It  represents  religious  publishing  houses  publishing  Sunday-school 
papers  and  periodicals. 

The  VirE-CnAiRMAN.  Who  are  the  other  members  of  the  committee 
associated  with  you  ? 

Mr.  llowLAXD.  Dr.  Mains  and  Mr.  Magill. 

The  VicE-CnAiRMAN.  Are  you  the  representative  of  the  conmiittev, 
or  do  the  other  members  desire  to  be  heard  ? 

Mr.  Rowland.  I  am  the  chairman  of  the  conmiittee.  I  have  not 
had  any  conference  with  the  other  members  on  the  subject  and  can 
not  tell  whether  they  desire  to  be  heard  or  not. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  and  then  they  may  bi» 
heard  if  they  desire. 

Mr.  Rowland.  We  have  a  brief  statement  of  the  reasons  why  we 
desire  the  second-class  rate  of  postage  continued  for  our  papers  and 
periodicals.  I  should  like  to  elaborate  on  these  points.  The  fii*st 
point  is  this : 

These  publications  are  an  education,  of  course,  of  the  highest  rank. 
They  deal  not  onlv  with  morals  and  religion,  but  tend  directly  to  the 
promotion  of  good  citizenship,  being  especially  valuable  because  they 
touch  and  elevate  all  classes  of  the  community  in  all  parts  of  the  land, 
in  their  formative  years.  Ijegislation  which  would  in  an}'  way 
cripple  this  force  would  be  a  national  calamity. 

Senator  Carter.  Have  you  the  names  of  the  publications  repre- 
sented ? 

Mr.  Rowland.  I  have  not  all  the  names  of  the  publications^  but  I 
have  the  names  of  the  ])ublishing  houses.  The  following  boards  of 
publications  and  publishing  houses  engaged  in  issuing  periodicals 
for  use  in  Sunday  school  work  are  rej)resented  in  the  Sunday  School 
Editorial  Association : 

American  Baptist  PubUcatlon  Society,      Ueformed    (:hurc»h    Publishing    House, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Methodist    Episcopal    Book    Com*em,      Methmilst    Protestant    Publishing 

New  York,  N.  Y.  House.  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Western     Methodist    Episcopal     Book      Suudny    School    Times,    Philadelphia. 

Concern.  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  !       Pa. 

Methodist    Episcopal    Church    South.  |  Evangelical   Publishing  House,   Cleve- 

NashvlUe,    Tenn.  land,  Ohio. 

Presbvterian    Board    of    Publication,  |   Free     Metho<llst     Publishing     House. 

Philadelphia.  Pa.  Chicago,  111. 

Presbyterian    Committee    of    Publlca-      l-nlversalist    Publishing    House,    Boi»- 

tlon,  Richmond,  Va.  ton.  Mass. 

Baptist  Sunday   School   Board,   Nash-  ,  Brethren  Publishing  House.  Elgin,  111. 

vllle,  Tenn.  j  Friends  Publishing  Association.  Plaln- 

Blble  Study  Union,  Boston,  Mass.  field,  Ind. 

Disciple    I^iblishlng    Companies,    Cln-  |  D.  C.  Cook  Co.,  Elgin,  111, 

clnnatl  and  Chicago. 
Congregational      Publishing      Society, 

Boston.  Mass. 
American  Sunday  School  Union.  Phlla- 


Wllde  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Harris  Jones  &  Co..  Providence,  R.  I. 
Robert  Harding  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Tuller  Meredith  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


delphia.  Pa.  ;  (^eorge  W.    Jacobs,   Philadelphia,    Pa. 

TInlte<l  Presbyterian   Publishing  Com-  I 

pany,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
United    Brethren    Publishing    Board, 

Dayton,  Ohio.  "^ 
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1  should  also  like  to  submit  here  a  table  of  inforniation  concern- 
ing the  publication  of  Sunday  school  periodicals,  showing  the  denomi- 
nation owning  or  directing  the  publication,  the  capital  invested  in 
publishing  work,  total  membei-ship,  total  Sunday  school  enrollment, 
iiujiiber  of  single  copies  of  Sunday  school  papers  published  annually, 
the  weight  of  publications  mailed  at  second-class  rates,  the  enroll- 
ment in  schools  receiving  help  from  the  publishing  board,  and  the 
annual  appropriation  of  the  publishing  board  for  l)enevolent  work. 

The  Vice-chairman.  Vour  statement  will  lx»  incorporated  in  the 
r(*cord. 

Mr.  Rowland.  It  is  as  follows: 


I  Capital  invest- 
ed in  publish- 

Ii«>nonilnation  owning  or  diret»ting  publication  of     „vJSi«2'^niii?H 
Sunday-^-Tiool  periodicaTs.  "real  e"liK^-' 

I     counts  and 
■  merchandise). 


BaptLHt  Church.  Philadelphia 

ftjptl-ts  of  the  South,  Na!)h  vine 

MethodLst  Epi»ci>pal  Church,  New  YoriK  branch 

MfihfidLtt  Epi!«^opal  Church,  Western  branch 

's»i;thern  Jiethodist  Church,  Nashville 

Methodijit  Protestant,  Pittsburg,  Pa 

Free  Methodist  Church  of  North  America,  Chicago  . . 
I*pe?.bvterian  Church  of  the  United  State»of  America, 

Philadelphia 

Southern  Presbvterian  Church,  Richmond,  Va 

Tniifd  Presbyterian,  Pittsburg 

f'umberland  Presbyterian  Church 

Reformed  (Dutch) "Church,  New  Yoric 

Reformed  Church'  in  United  States,  Philadelphia 

F.pi»icopal  Church,  New  York 

Coneregational  Church,  Boston 

Di*«  iples  of  Christ,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Jr<{nt  Synod,  Evangelical  Lutheran 

ennao  Methodist,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


$l,242,2o6 

156,913  ■ 
2,104.712  ' 
1,618,555  I 
1,(X>4,159 
300,000 
50.000 

1,213,184 

126,000 

28.^000 

200.000 

30,000 

70.000 


Total  member- 
ship of  your 
church. 


4,709.311 
1,899,427 
3,064,735 
2.907,446 
1,626,198 
187,500 
31,753 


150,000 
329,617 


'^tr 


<>rman  Baptist  of  Quaker  Brethren,  Elgin,  111 

Evangelical  Awociation,  Cleveland.  Ohio 

United  Brethren,  Dayton.  Ohio 

Colored  Baptist  Church,  Nashville 

African  Methodist,  Nashville 

African  Methrxlist  Episcopal  Zion  Church,  Charlotte. 

X.C 

American  Sunday-School  Union.  Philadelphia 

Harris,  Jones  &  Co.,  Providence,  R.  1 

?^inday-School  Times 

W.  A.  Wilde  &  Co.,  Boston 


125.000 
316,000 
375,000 
225,000  , 
50.000  I 

142,743  . 


1.158, 
262, 
145. 
180, 
120, 
267, 
823. 
684, 
•-^41, 
105, 
63. 
100, 
125, 
260. 
2,250, 
1.000, 


662 
882 
.535 
000 
000 
149 
06<i 
322 
018 
000 
977 
000 
973 
000 
000 
000 
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Denomination  owning?  or  dirocling  publica- 
tion of  Sunday-scho<il  periodicals. 


Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  Philadelphia , 
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d  If  all  mailed. 


The  VicE-CiiAiKMAN.  Proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Rowland.  These  publications  are  very  numerous.  The  lisi 
which  I  have  ^iven  comprises  about  30  of  these  publishing  houses, 
which,  as  j-ou  will  see,  are  mainly  boards  of  various  churches  and 
denominations  engaged  in  the  publishing  of  this  literature  for  the 
help  of  Sunday-school  work. 

Senator  Carter.  Regular  publications  ? 

Mr.  Rowland.  Oh,  certainly.  Some  of  them  are  weekly,  some  are 
monthly,  some  semimonthly,  and  some  are  quarterly  publications. 

Senator  Carter.  Now  we  have  presented  here,  by  the  Third  Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General,  a  list  of  publications  in  which  we  have 
quotations  from  Scriptural  texts.  Do  they  constitute  a  part  of  the 
publications? 

Mr.  Rowland.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  The  publica- 
tions to  which  I  refer  are  regular  publications,  entered  and  authorized 
by  the  Post-Office  Department.  \Ve  have  been  publishing  them  for 
many  years.  I  judge  that  the  entire  number  of  single  copies  of  publi- 
cations would  run  to  about  205,000,000.  The.se  publications  vary 
according  to  the  age  of  the  reader.  We  have,  for  instance,  what  we 
call  a  primary  quarterly,  for  very  little  children;  then  a  quarterly 
for  children  a  little  older,  another  quarterly  for  children  still  older, 
and  a  senior  Bible-class  quarterly.    Beside  this  we  publish  papers  and 

f)icture  lessons  to  illustrate  the  lessons.    These  go  .to  all  parts  of  the 
and,  and  especially  into  the  hands  of  children. 
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The  next  point  we  make  is  that  the  circulation  of  these  publications 
has  been  built  up  through  many  years,  and  at  large  expense  and  toil, 
on  the  basis  of  second-class  postal  rates,  and  in  the  confident  expecta- 
tion of  the  continuance  of  these  rates.  This  fact  constitutes,  in  our 
judgment,  a  strong  reason,  if  not  a  moral  obligation,  for  their  further 
continuance. 

AVTiat  we  mean  by  that  is  that  this  business  has  been  built  up  on 
this  basis:  and  an  increase  of  rates,  as  we  further  state,  would  in  all 
probability  decrease  the  business. 

Third,  the  total  issue  of  these  publications  is  now^  very  large,  and 
their  distribution  extends  throughout  the  entire  land.  Tne  boards  of 
publication  represent  the  various  denominations  or  churches  of  the 
United  States,  a  constituency  of  over  25,000,000  of  the  best  people. 
The  Sunday  schools  of  this  country  as  reported  last  year  number 
140,519,  with  1,451,855  officers  and  teachers  and  11,329,253  scholars. 
Of  these,  with  insignificant  exceptions,  all  are  supplied  with  our  pub- 
lications, and  these  publications  are  necessary  to  the  efficient  prosecu- 
tion of  Sunday-school  work.  An  increase  of  postal  rates,  necessitat- 
ing an  increase  of  price,  would  therefore  affect  great  masses  of  people 
and  would  produce  universal  dissatisfaction,  distress,  and  complaint. 
Such  increase  would  fall  most  heavily  on  weak  and  mission  schools, 
and  would  thus  retard  the  progress  of  Sunday-school  work,  one  of 
the  most  popular  and  important  movements  of  the  day. 

Perhaps  I  may  explain  about  that ;  the  prices  of  these  periodicals 
{:re  very  low,  so  as  to  put  them  within  the  compass  of  the  poorest. 
Take  the  weekly  paper  which  we  publish  and  which  most  of  the 
denominations  publish.  We  sell  it  lor  50  cents  a  year.  It  is  a  large 
8-page  paper.  A  corresponding  paj)er,  the  Youths'  Companion,  for 
example,  sells  at  $1.75.  You  will  see,  therefore,  that  there  is  not  very 
much  margin.  We  are  not  in  this  business  for  the  making  of  money, 
but  for  the  doing  of  good.  Of  course,  an  increase  in  postal  rates 
would  increase  the  price  of  these  things,  and  would  occasion  distress 
in  quarters  where  such  distress  would  Be  most  keenly  felt — among  the 
poorest  of  the  mission  schools. 

Fourth.  These  publications  are  issued  at  very  low  prices,  so  as  to 
be  within  the  reach  of  the  poorast  and  weakest  Sunday  schools.  An 
increase  in  postal  rates  would  necessarily  increase  the  price.  This 
would  result  in  a  large  decrease  of  circulation,  and  in  all  probability 
in  a  diminution  of  revenue  to  the  Government. 

I  ought  to  say  this,  also,  that  while  this  circulation  is  very  large,  it 
also  necessarilv  produces  a  good  deal  of  first-class  matter.  The  cor- 
respondence about  these  papers  and  so  forth  is  very  extensive.  In 
our  own  office,  for  example,  we  frequently  receive  from  a  thousand  to 
fifteen  hundred  letters  a  dav.  An  increase  of  the  postal  rates,  and  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  tlie  circulation  of  these  periodicals,  w^ould 
necessarily  decrease  the  revenue  from  first-class  rates. 

Fifth.  These  publications  are  not  advertising  mediums.  In  many 
of  them  there  are  no  advertisements  what<?ver.  Where  advertise- 
ments are  taken,  they  occupy  a  small  space  in  the  columns  of  the 
regular  issue. 

We  understand  that  there  are  periodicals  which  are  issued  as  adver- 
tising mediums  really,  although  under  cover  of  something  else.  The 
«dvertLsements  in  our  periodicals  are  a  very  small  item  indeed. 
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Lastly,  the  publishers  of  this  literature  do  not  think  it  right  or  just 
that  they  should  be  put  in  the  same  class  with  those  who  have  abused 
the  i)rivileges  offered  by  the  Post-Office  Department.  They  have 
always  been  scruj)ulously  careful  to  conform  strictly  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Post-Office  Department,  and  have  sought  in  every  way  to 
(leal  with  the  (iovernment  honestly  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  Master 
they  are  trying  to  s(»rve.  The  work  in  which  they  are  engaged  is 
largely  benev^olent.  Many  of  these  periodicals  are  published  without 
])rofit,  alid  some  at  a  loss.  Wherever  profit  is  made,  it  is  devoted  by 
all  boards  of  publication  to  l)enevolent  work.  ^\Tiile  they  do  not 
claim  any  specuil  privileges  on  this  account,  they  do  feel  that  their 
task  should  not  be  made  heavier  by  an  increase  of  postal  rates. 

This  is  the  statement  that  we  desire  to  present  to  the  Commission. 

Senator  Carter.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  with  the  Department 
in  the  way  of  any  attempt  to  exclude  the  publications? 

Mr.  Rowland.  We  have  had  several  conferences  with  the  Depart- 
ment about  our  quarterlies.  The  claim  has  been  made  that  our  quar- 
terlies did  not  fall  under  second-class  matter  because  they  were  not  of 
the  nature  of  news.  We  have  had  several  conferences  with  (ieneral 
Madden  about  that  matter,  and  we  hope  we  have  satisfied  him  that 
we  do,  without  any  question,  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Senator  Carter.  The  matter  of  news  is  the  matter  of  intei'e.st  to 
the  person  to  whom  the  communication  is  addressed.  A\Tiat  is  news 
to  one  person  is  not  news  to  another. 

Mr.  Rowland.  Yes.  We  claim  that  in  these  quarterlies  we  are 
giving  the  news,  or  the  best  information  that  scholars  can  secure,  with 
reference  to  the  Scriptures,  and  that  that  is  precisely  the  same  as  if 
scholars  were  to  get  the  news  and  latest  information  about  natuiv. 
We  keep  up  with  the  times.  This  is  not  a  rehash  of  old  matter.  It 
is  being  constantly  prepared  and  is  new  matter.  We  have  editois 
(constantly  employed  for  each  one  of  the.se  periodicals,  who  give  the 
people  everywhere  the  very  latest  results  of  scholarship  in  all  these 
matters. 

Senator  Carter.  No  (|uestion  arose  concerning  the  devotion  of 
inidue  space  to  advertising? 

Mr.  Rowland.  Nothing  of  that  kind  whatever.  There  was  a  matter 
with  regard  to  certain  oj)en  spaces  in  the  conclusion  of  the  lessons. 
There  are  frequently  questions  asked,  and  we  leave  oj^en  spaces  for 
written  answei-s.  T  think  the  Department  ruled  that  that  mu.st  he 
restricted,  and  we  followed  the  instructions  of  the  Department  in 
that  respect. 

Senator  Carter.  Do  those  answers  return  bv  first-class  mail? 

■ 

Mr.  Rowland.  They  do  not  return  at  all.  They  are  simply  for  the 
teacher  and  scholar. 

Senator  (^\rter.  In  the  Sunday  school  ? 

Mr.  Rowland.  Within  the  Sunday  school.  They  do  not  return  at 
all.  I  think  the  Post-Office  Department  was  under  the  impression 
that  they  would  be  returned  at  second-class  rates,  but  they  are  never 
returned.  This  is  simply  to  assist  the  teacher  in  his  work,  and  we 
should  be  verv  fflad  indeed  to  have  the  Post-Office  rule  that  thev 
might  be  allowed,  under  such  instructions,  to  have  .some  of  thei^e 
periodicals  returned  at  second-class  rates;  but  then  as  a  matter  of 
fact  thev  never  are  returned. 
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Senator  Carter.  Your  periodicals  are  not  returned  in  bulk,  unsold 
or  undisposed  of,  to  the  publishing  establishments  or  news  agents? 

Mr.  Rowland.  They  are  returned  by  freight  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned. 

Senator  Carter.  You  do  not  undertake  to  return  them  as  second- 
class  matter? 

Mr.  Rowland.  No.  Most  of  th^se  boards  of  publication  have 
l)ranches  in  diffei*ent  parts  of  the  country,  and  these  branches  have 
news  agency  privileges.  Matter  is  freighted  to  them  and  mailed  from 
there.    The  packages  in  bulk  are  not  numerous  and  not  large. 

Senator  Carter.  From  the  central  publishing  houses  you  send 
forth  certain  of  the  publications  by  freight  to  distributing  centers? 

Mr.  Rowland.  Yes;  and  then  we  mail  from  the  original  house 
also. 

In  this  brief  we  have  not  gone  into  the  question  of  the  expense  of 
carrying  the  mail.  We  hardly  thought  that  was  our  ]>rovince.  We 
have  our  own  views  about  that,  however. 

Senator  Carter.  For  every  purpose  of  your  business  tlie  slower 
transportation  for  second-class  mail  matter  would  be  entirely  satis- 
factorv,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Rowland.  If  it  w^as  not  too  slow.  You  see  we  are  obliged  to 
have  these  periodicals  in  the  hands  of  schools.  The  quarterlies, 
for  example,  must  be  in  the  hands  of  schools  on  the  Sunda>^  previous 
to  the  first  Sunday  of  each  quarter.  We  send  them  to  tlie  Pacific 
coast.    We  send  them  all  over  the  countrv. 

Senator  Carter.  Do  you  encounter  any  difficulty  in  the  delay  of 
freight  where  you  ship  by  freight? 

}tli*.  Rowland.  Sometimes:  ves. 

Senator  Carter.  It  is  an  unsatisfactory  method  of  reaching  dis- 
tant points? 

Mr.  Rowland.  Yes. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Have  you  any  questions,  Mr.  Moon? 

Representative  Moon.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rowland.  The  other  members  of  the  committee  are  here. 

The  Vige-Chairman.  I  ^\iant  to  interrogate  you  before  you  leave. 

Mr.  Rowland.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  presume  you  understand  that  the  scope  of 
this  inquiry  by  the  Commission  is  not  limited  to  the  question  of  rates, 
but  it  goes  into  an  inquiry  concerning  the  present  law,  the  difficulties 
of  construction,  and  difficulties  of  administration. 

Mr.  Rowland.  Yes,  sir. 

The  VicE-CiiAiRMAN.  You  understand  that  there  are  differences  of 
opinion  between  publishers  and  officials  of  the  Governnjent  as  to  con- 
.struction  of  the  various  features  of  existing  law\ 

Mr.  Rowland.  Yes;  I  know  that. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  And  that  is  a  part  of  this  inquiry.  Do  you 
understand  that  the  question  of  the  physical  character  of  the  publica- 
tions enter  somewhat  into  the  construction  of  the  law  and  its  admin- 
istration, as  well  as  the  rate? 

Mr.  Rowland.  Yes;  I  understand  that. 

The  VicE-CiiAiRMAN.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  copy  of  the 
Boys'  Teacher,  volume  1,  Xo.  1,  April,  1905,  which,  in  the  exhibits  of 
the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  is  marked  "A-2E.*'    This  is 
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{ublished  at  Elgin,  111.,  by  the  David  C.  Cooke  Publishing  Company. 
s  that  a  part  oi  your  organization? 

Mr.  Rowland.  Well,  it  is,  I  suppose. 

The  Vice-chairman.  This  is  a  pamphlet  about  7  by  9  inches,  with 
67  pages  exclusive  of  the  cover;  a  Sundav-school  publication  having 
blank  spaces  for  written  answers.  That  is  one  character  of  Sunday- 
school  publication? 

Mr.  Rowland.  Yes,  sir. 

The  VicE-CiLMRMAN.  I  call  attention  to  another  exhibit  of  the 
Bible  Lesson  pictures. 

Mr.  Rowland.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  TVTiich  is,  I  judge,  about  2  feet  by  4. 

Mr.  Rowland.  Yes,  sir. 

The  VicE-CiiAiRMAN.  Is  that  one  of  your  publications? 

Mr.  Rowland.  That  is  one  of  our  publications. 

The  Vi(E-CiL\iRMAN.  The  general  physical  character  of  it  is  very 
different  from  the  physical  character  of  the  one  T  have  just  shown 
you. 

Mr.  Rowland.  That  matter  has  been  discussed  by  the  Department 
a  number  of  times.    Allow  me  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  supple 
ment  to  a  paper  which  is  published,  and  under  that  ruling  the  pic  t* 
roll  has  been  pavSsed,  so  tar  as  that  is  concerned.    We  are  pertco  .> 
willing  to  do  anything  that  is  right. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  am  coming  to  that.  I  want  to  know  the 
differences  in  the  physical  character  of  some  of  your  publications.  I 
call  your  attention  to  the  kindergarten  sewing  cards,  marked  in  the 
Third  Assistant  Postmaster-denerars  exhibits  as  "A-2E.'"  It  is  a 
quarterly  publication,  about  4  by  <>  inches  in  dimensions,  issued  in 
12  parts,  each  part  being  a  card  having  the  indicia  of  a  periodical 
publication;  a  golden  text  and  certain  other  kindred  matter.  The 
pupil  is  given  one  card  each  Sunday  on  which  to  sew,  in  the  manner 
indicated  by  the  drawing  thereon.     Is  that  one  of  your  publications? 

Mr.  RowL.\ND.  I  do  not  know  that  at  all.     Who  publishes  that? 

The  Vice-Chairman.  The  Ward  &  Drummond  Co.,  27  East 
Twenty-second  street.  New  York;  a  series  of  12  cards  with  outlines 
in  dark  ink  on  a  white  background,  for  the  purpose  of  sewing. 

Mr.  Rowland.  T  know  nothing  at  all  al)out  any  matter  of  that 
kind.  If  that  does  not  fall  un(ler  the  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment  

The  Vick-Chairman.  These  are  all  now  admitted  to  the  mail 
under  the  present  law.  Here  is  another  publication  styled  the  Berean 
Lesson  Pictures,  a  series  of  13  cards  or  parts,  with  pictures  and 
golden  texts.     The  card  I  judge  is  2  by  4  inches. 

Mr.  Rowland.  It  is  not  a  card.  It  is  a  paper.  The  publishers  of 
that  have  conformed  to  the  requirements  of  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Vice-Ciiairman.  I  am  not  questioning  that.     I  am  calling 

Jrour  attention  to  the  variety  of  the  physical  characters  of  these  pub- 
ications. 
Mr.  Rowland.  That  is  true. 

The  ViCE-CiiAiRMAN.  Xow,  another  one,  the  Little  Pilgrim  Lesson 
Pictures,  of  the  same  character. 
Mr.  Rowland.  Yes. 
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The  Vice-Chairman.  A  series  of  papers  or  cards,  about  2  by  4 
inches. 

Mr.  Rowland.  There  are  certain  regulations  at  present  in  the 
Post-Office  Department  which  govern  these  publications.  If  those 
reffulations  are  not  fair  and  right,  I  am  very  sure  w^e  would 

The  VirE-CiiAiRMAN.  Understand  nie,  I  am  not  criticising  them. 
T  am  calling  attention  to  them  for  identification. 

Mr.  Rowland.  The  present  regulations  of  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment have  been  adhered  to  strictly.  These  little  pictures  are  not 
published  upon  cards.     They  are  not  cardboards,  but  simply  paper. 

The  VicE-CiiAiRMAN.  Well,  paper. 

Mr.  Rowland.  Simply  paper,  and  of  a  weight  and  size  conforming 
precisely  to  the  regulations  of  the  Post-Office  Department. 

The  VicE-CiiAiRMAN.  Now,  these  papers  or  cards,  where  there  is  a 
serial  of  12  or  13  of  them,  I  understand  are  all  printed  and  sent  out 
at  the  certain  time  to  cover  a  series  of  weeks. 

Mr.  Rowland.  Yes. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  They  do  not  go  through  the  mail,  one  piece 
of  paper  a  week. 

Mr.  Rowland.  No  ;  they  go  in  packages  of  12  each. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  You  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  handling  by  the  postal  officials,  the  carriers,  clerks, 
etc.,  of  these  varieties  of  publications?  It  is  more  difficult  to  handle 
si>ine  than  others,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  RowiL\nd.  Well,  I  don't  know.  T  should  think  it  would  be 
much  more  difficult  to  handle  them  separately  than  in  packages. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  But  there  is  a  difference  in  handling  this 
little  ])aper  of  2  by  4  inches  and  this  roller  of  4  feet  by  2. 

Mr.  Rowland.  Oh,  undoubtedly. 

Tlie  Vice-Chairman.  And  inasmuch  as  these  papers  or  cards  are 
sent  out  at  one  time  I  presume  tliey  are  printed  a  considerable  time  in 
advance  of  their  distribution? 

Mr.  Rowland.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Therefore,  if  they  were  sent  by  a  slower 
method,  freight,  for  instance,  it  would  not  greatly  interfere  with 
your  method  of  distribution,  would  it? 

Mr.  Rowland.  It  would,  yes;  l>ecause  each  school  wants  all  its 
matter  at  the  same  time. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  If  you  print  12  cards  to  cover  twelve  months 
in  the  year  or  twelve  weeks  in  the  quarter 

Mr.  Rowland.  These  little  pictures  are  to  illustrate  each  lesson, 
onp  little  picture  for  a  lesson,  and  the  lesson  comes  every  week. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Yes,  but  you  do  not  print  them  just  the  week 
preceding  the  lesson. 

Mr.  RowiJiND.  Oh,  by  no  means. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  How^  many  weeks  in  advance  of  their  ship- 
ment are  they  reallv  printed  ? 

Mr.  Rowland.  Well,  I  can't  tell  that.     The  time  would  varv. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Are  they  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  printed  a 
great  many  weeks  in  advance? 

Mr.  Rowland.  I  could  not  tell  about  that. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  For  all  the  practical  purposes  of  their  use. 
could  they  not  be  printed  many  weeKs  in  advance? 
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Mr.  Rowland.  Yes;  but  when  a  Sunday  school  sends  in  an  order 
it  sends  in  an  order  for  so  many  quarterlie^s,  so  many  paj^ers,  and  so 
many  picture  lessons,  and  it  expects  to  receive  this  order  all  at  the 
same  time. 

The  Vige-Chairman.  You  understand,  do  you  not,  that  even 
monthly  periodicals,  magazines,  are  printed  some  time  in  advance? 

Mr.  Rowland.  Oh,  yes;  but  so  far  as  conveying  them  to  the 
schools  is  concerned  we  have  to  be  careful  about  that.  We  do  not  gel 
the  order  for  these  things  far  enough  in  advance.  For  mstance. 
the  Octol)er  (luarterly  begins  this  week.  We  would  get  the  order 
last  week  for  these  picture  lessons,  and  we  can  not  send  them  out 
until  we  get  the  order. 

The  Vice-Chair^ian.  These  golden  texts  are  all  taken  from  the 
scriptures,  from  the  Bible,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  R()wl.vnd.  Certainly,  the  golden  texts  are  taken  from  the  Bible. 

The  Vke-Chair^lkn.  Thev  are  not  in  the  nature  of  news? 

Mr.  Rowland.  But  we  can  not  send  them  out  until  we  get  the  order 
for  them. 

The  Vice-Chair^ian.  Then  if  there  should  be  a  change  of  method 
to  slower  transportation,  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment, would  not  the  orders  he  sent  in  a  little  more  promptly? 

Mr.  Rowland.  No;  we  do  not  get  the  orders  in  time. 

The  VicE-CiiAiRMAN.  What  governs  the  orders  now? 

Mr.  Rowland.  The  schools  send  in  their  orders,  a  great  many  of 
them,  not  earlier  than  the  day  before  they  expect  them. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Have  you  regular  subscribers  for  these  pub- 
lications? 

Mr.  Rowland.  Certainly. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  How  far  in  advance  of  the  printing  do  you 
get  the  subscriptions  ? 

Mr.  Rowland.  The  subscriptions  run  from  quarter  to  quarter. 

Senator  Carter.  They  are  constantly  coming  in,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Rowland.  They  are  constantly  coming  in,  but  the  final  order 
for  the  quarters  supplies  will  not  come  in  until  a  week  before  the 
quarter  In^gins. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  quarter's  supplies 
for  a  Sunday  school?  Do  you  send  any  more  of  these  publications 
to  a  Sunday  school  than  your  regular  subscribers? 

Mr.  Rowland.  No. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Then  you  know  in  advance  the  nuinlK»r  of 
subscribei's  ? 

Mr.  Rowi^\ND.  No;  because  the  order  may  change  from  quarter  to 
quarter.  These  are  regular  subscribers,  but  the  numbers  may  change. 
A  school  may  want  50  of  a  certain  periodical  for  one  quaiter  and  the 
next  quarter  may  want  75. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  How  do  these  subscriptions  come  in — by  the 
Sundav  school  or  by  the  individual? 

Mr.  Rowland.  By  the  Sunday  school,  through  their  officers. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  A  Sunclay  school  will  order  as  a  school  ? 

Mr.  Rowland.  Yes. 

The  ViCE-CiiAiRMAN.  Not  as  individuals? 

Mr.  Rowland.  In  some  cases  as  individuals.  It  varies  according 
to  the  periodicals.     The  papei-s  are  ordered  by  individuals  or  schools. 

The   Vice-Chairman.  A\hen  you  get   an   order  from    a   Sundav 
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s<;hool,  how  does  that  order  usually  read — so  many  hundred  of  these? 

Mr.  Rowland.  So  many  copies  of  each  of  these  periodicals. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Would  a  Sunday  school  for  a  particular 
community  order,  say,  500  for  a  school  ? 

Mr.  Rowland.  Oh,  it  depends  altogether  on  the  size  of  the  school. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  take  that  as  an  arbitrary  number. 

Mr.  Rowland.  Yes. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Then  you  regard  the  school  as  your  sub- 
HTJlwr ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Rowland.    les;  the  school  makes  its  subscription. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Then  there  is  some  doubt,  under  the  (fon- 
stniction  of  the  law,  as  to  whether  the  school  is  the  subscriber  or  the 
individual  scholar,  which  shows  merely  the  difficulties  about  the  law. 

Mr.  Rowi^ND.  The  matter  is  simply  this:  The  officers  of  the  school 
order  for  the  scholars  of  the  school.  They  do  not  furnish  us  the 
names  of  the  scholars,  but  they  furnish  us  the  number  of  the  scholars. 

Senator  Carter.  It  would  be  equivalent  to  a  public  library  order- 
ing, through  its  secretary,  a  copy  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 

Mr.  Rowland.  Yes ;  precisely  so.     We  do  not  get  the  names. 

The  VicE-CiiAiRMAN.  You  realize,  do  you  not,  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  work  in  handling  this  great  variety  of  publications  of  such  a 
varied  physical  character? 

Mr.  Rowland.  Oh,  yes;  though  we  think  that  the  recent  regula- 
tion of  the  Post-Office  Department  increases  that  difficulty.  We  are 
now  obliged  to  handle  each  one  of  these  separately,  which  requires 
us  to  wrap  them  in  separate  packages,  and  the  Post-Office  Department 
to  handle  them  in  separate  packages.  We  should  very  much  prefer 
to  have  the  old  method,  so  that  when  an  order  comes  in  for,  say,  a 
certain  number  of  quarterlies  and  a  certain  number  of  papers  we 
oould  wrap  them  together. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Approximately  how  many  different  inde- 
I)endent  publications  are  there  of  this  class  of  literature? 

Mr.  Rowland.  I  can  not  tell.     We  publish  in  our  society  21. 

Tlie  Vice-Chairman.  Where  are  they  published  ? 

Mr.  Rowland.  They  are  published  all  over  the  country. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  In  21  different  places? 

Mr.  Rowland.  No. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Where  is  the  chief  point  of  publication  ? 

Mr.  Rowland.  I  presume  it  is  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Xashville  is  a  center  of  such  publications,  Richmond  also,  and 
Chicago. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Do  you  ship  many  of  these  publications  by 
oxpress  and  not  bv  mail? 

Mr.  Rowland.  We  use  the  express;  yes. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Within  what  distance? 

Mr.  Rowland.  People  sometimes  want  to  have  their  goods  sent  by 
t\\preh)S,  and  it  is  governed  more  by  that  than  anything  else. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Is  the  question  of  the  cost  to  the  publisher 
«n  element  in  determining  whether  it  goes  by  express  or  not  f 

Mr.  RoAVLAND.  The  express  would  be  cheaper  for  us  at  near 
<li.stances. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  So  that  you  will  use  the  express  for  the 
cheaper  hauls  and  the  post-office  for  the  more  expensive  ? 

Mr.  Rowland.  Oh,  no;  not  always. 
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The  Vice-Chairman.  You  ship  from  your  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia offices,  in  large  quantities  say,  to  Chicago,  at  1  cent  per 
pound  ? 

Mr.  Rowland.  We  have  a  branch  in  Chicago,  and  we  mail  from 
Chicago.     We  have  a  branch  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  we  mail  from  there. 

The  ViCE-CiiAiRMAN.  Are  the  publications  issued  bv  vour  societv 
pnnted  at  Philadelphia  or  New  York,  or  are  they  printed  at  your 
branch  in  Chicago,  for  Chicago  distribution? 

Mr.  Rowland.  They  are  printed  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  And  shipped  to  Chicago? 

Mr.  Rowland.  To  Cliicago. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Would  it  be  much  embarrassment  to  the  bu^ii- 
ness  if  a  slower  method  of  handling  the  publications  that  are  to  l)e 
distributed  in  Chicago  were  adopted — for  instance,  by  fast  freight 
between  New  York  or  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  instead  of  bv  mail? 

Mr.  Rowland.  Undoubtedlv.  The  difficultv  would  be  as  f  said  a 
moment  ago.  The  orders  do  not  come  in  for  these  things  until  a 
week  before  they  are  needed,  and  if  they  are  not  furnished  promptly 
there  is  one  Sunday  when  the  school  is  without  any  periodical. 

The  Vk^e-Ciiairman.  At  all  events,  these  periodicals  are  used  on 
Sunday  ? 

Mr.  Rowland.  They  are  used  on  Sundaj^;  yes. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Do  you  get  any  orders  as  late  in  the  week  as 
Friday  preceding  Sunday  ? 

Mr.  Rowi^vND.  Certainly  we  do,  a  gr^at  many  of  them. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  If  the  rule  were  established,  however,  thai 
your  Philadelphia  publications  were  to  be  shipped  to  Chicago  bv 
xreight,  that  would  simply  necessitate  earlier  orders,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Rowland.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  mail  the  earlier  orders 
from  Philadelphia,  and  I  suppose  the  other  houses  do  the  same.  I 
am  speaking  now  simply  of  our  own  house.  The  later  orders  are  filled 
from  Chicago.  We  send  enough  matter  to  Chicago  to  fill  the  orders 
which  come  in  later,  so  that  the  subscribers  in  the  Chicago  field,  as 
we  call  it,  shall  have  their  orders  filled  in  ample  time. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Does  your  society  publish  the  little  paj^ers  or 
cards  called  Picture  Lessons? 

Mr.  Rowij^ND.  We  publish  them;   we  do  not  manufacture  them. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  That  is  a  card  about  2  by  4  inches  in  size, 
composed  of  13  cards. 

Mr.  Rowland.  Yes. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  What  do  you  call  that  ? 

Mr.  Rowland.  Picture  Lessons. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  know;  but  that  is  not  a  newspaper.  What 
do  you  call  it  under  the  law?    It  is  not  a  magazine,  is  it? 

Mr.  Rowland.  No;  I  should  call  it  a  newspaper,  if  you  wish  to 
have  it  that  way,  because  you  will  see  there  are  certain  questions,  and 
oftentimes  a  little  story  bearing  upon  the  lesson  for  that  day.  It  is  as 
much  a  newspaper  to  the  scholar  for  that  day  as  the  Sunday  paper 
would  be. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  You  mean  because  the  Gospel  is  new  to  some 
people  ? 

Mr.  Rowland.  I  mean  because  they  are  studying  that  lesson  for 
the  day.    These  questions  which  are  asked,  upon  the  back  of  which 
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the  picture  is  an  illustration,  are  necessary  for  the  study  of  that  lesson 
that  day. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Then  you  believe  that  under  the  law  you 
could  call  that  card  a  newspaper? 

Mr.  Rowland.  I  do. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Would  you  call  it  a  ma^zine? 

Mr.  Rowland.  I  would  hardly  call  it  a  magazine,  because  it  is  not 
tlie  size  of  a  magazine. 

The  VicE-CiLviRMAX.  It  is  not  the  size  of  a  newspaper,  either. 

Mr.  Rowland.  I  have  known  newspapers  to  be  very  small. 

The  VicE-CiiAiRMAN.  Does  it  not  contain  some  of  the  literary  char- 
Mi'v  which  is  also  contained  in  a  magazine? 

Mr.  Rowland.  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman — 
what  you  choose  to  call  it. 

The  ViCE-CiiAiRMAN.  Would  j'ou  call  it  a  literary  periodical? 

Mr.  Rowland.  I  would  call  it  a  religious  periodical. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  The  law  does  not  have  the  designation  of 
rvljcrious  periodicals. 

Mr.  Rowland.  No;  it  does  not,  but  if  you  have  the  law  there,  you 
^ill  see  there  is  another  term. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  am  simply  demonstrating  the  embarrass- 
ment of  construing  this  under  the  law. 

Mr.  Rowland.  We  have  gone  all  over  that  half  a  dozen  times  with 
(leneral  Madden. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Does  not  all  that  demonstrate  that  there  is 
^nne  justification  for  a  change  of  the  law? 

Mr.  Rowland.  There  is  just  one  clause  in  that  law  which  I  think 
justifies  the  publication. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  The  publication  is  now  admitted.  I  am  not 
<luestioning  the  admission. 

Mr.  Rowland.  The  law  contains  an  expression  about  the  dissem- 
ination of  information  of  a  public  character. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Do  you  regard  the  contents  of  that  card  as 
"information  of  apublic  character?  " 

Mr.  Rowland.  We  do;. most  certainly. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Do  you  call  that  a  periodical? 

Mr.  Rowland.  We  call  it  a  periodical;  yes,  sir. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  So  that  you  think  it  is  a  periodical  and  a 
newspaper,  with  some  magazine  characteristics? 

Mr.  Rowland.  I  do  not  know  what  your  definition  of  a  periodical 
would  be. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  Rowland.  I  should  call  it  a  periodical.  A  periodical  is  printed 
matter  which  comes  out  at  a  certain  period.  Now,  I  should  call  it  a 
})eriodical. 

The  Vk^-Chairman.  These  orders  of  yours  are  very  fluctuating, 
are  thev  not,  in  character? 

Mr.  Rowland.  AVhat  do  you  mean  by  that? 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Well,  they  may  be  heavy  one  quarter  and 
'ight  another? 

Mr.  Rowland.  No. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Do  they  run  pretty  uniform  ? 

Mr.  Rowland.  Pretty  uniform. 
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The  Vice-Chairman.  Then  what  objection  is  there  to  your  having 
them  printed  in  considerable  bulk  along  in  advance? 

Mr.  Rowland.  Because  the  schools  do  not  want  them  that  way,  and 
would  not  have  them  that  w^av. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  If  there  is  rather  a  permanency  to  the 
demand  it  would  be  easy  for  you  to  establish  a  permanency  of  supply. 
would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Rowland.  No,  sir;  the  schools  will  not  ha\'^  them  that  ix^siy. 
We  have  tried  that  wav  and  thev  wdll  not  have  them. 

The  Vke-Chairman.  At  the  same  time  you  realize  that  it  is  a 
considerable  embarrassment  to  the  Government  in  managing  these 
different  classes  of  publications,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  R4)WLand.  "ies;  everything  is  a  trouble.  We  have  consider- 
able trouble  in  making  them,  and  considerable  trouble  in  selling 
them,  but  what  we  are  after  is  to  make  good  citizens  in  this  country. 

The  Vice-chairman.  But  the  Government  is  interested  in  that. 

Mr.  Rowland.  Yes;  we  think  it  ought  to  be. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  You  would  not  expect  the  Government  to 
handle  all  publications  of  that  character  free? 

Mr.  Rowland.  Oh,  not  at  all. 

The  ViCE-CiL\iRMAN.  So  there  nnist  be  some  reascmable  i^ate.  Is 
not  that  true? 

Mr.  Rowxand.  Yes. 

The, Vice-Chairman.  All  that  must  be  dependent  somewhat  upon 
the  difficulties  of  handling  and  every  feature  that  enters  into  the  cost. 

Mr.  Rowland.  But,  you  see,  if  the  rates  were  advanced,  in  that 
case  we  should  have  to  advance  the  price,  and  in  a  great  many 
instances  these  Sundav  schools  are  in  the  slums  of  cities  and  in 
frontier  i)laces. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Who  would  pay  the  advanced  price? 

Mr.  Rowland.  The  larger  schools  would  pay  the  advanced  price, 
probably,  and  order  less  supplies. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  It  would  not  fall  on  the  publisher,  would  itt 

Mr.  Rowland.  It  w^ould  fall  on  the  publisher  in  this  way,  that  these 
things  are  published  now  on  very  narrow  margins.  For  instance, 
take  the  quarterlies  of  32  pages.  We  get  2  cents  apiece  for  them,  or 
8  cents  a  vear. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Government,  aside 
from  the  transportation  of  these  different  kinds  of  your  publication*^ 
to  which  I  have  called  your  attention,  can  handle  them  for  a  cent  a 
pound  ? 

Mr.  Rowland.  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not;  and  even  if  that 
were  not  so,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  public  needs  are  justified. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Then,  aside  from  any  element  of  cost  to  the 
Government,  you  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Government  could  afford 
to  bear  some  of  the  expense  or  this  character  of  publications? 

Mr.  Rowland.  If  there  is  any  expense,  I  do  not  know  about  that. 
I  have  not  gone  into  that  Question.  I  have  looked  over  the  last 
report  of  the  Department,  ana  it  seems  to  me  the  deficit  might  readily 
be  charged  to  the  rural  free  delivery  law. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  am  not  discussing  the  deficit;  I  am  speak- 
ing about  this  particular  service.  Take  this  row  of  pictures.  Where 
is  that  printed? 
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Mr.  Rowi^VNi).  It  is  printed  in  Providence,  R.  I.;  one  of  them  is; 
there  are  several  of  them. 

The  ViCE-CiiAiRMAN.  And  where  is  it  circulated? 

Mr.  Rowland.  Circulated  over  the  entire  country. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Can  the  Government  take  care  of  that,  aside 
from  its  transportation,  by  the  diiferent  clerks  and  carriers,  who  must 
handle  it  at  the  point  of  entry  and  the  point  of  delivery,  for  a  cent  a 
pound? 

Mr.  Rowland.  I  do  not  know  anvthiu":  about  that. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  What  is  your  judgment  alxnit  that  ? 

Mr.  Rowland.  They  have  done  it. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Have  they  not  borne  a  good  part  of  the 
I'Xjx^nse  ? 

Mr.  Rowland.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  can  not  tell  about  that. 
I  have  no  means  of  knowing  about  that. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Rowland.  Now,  my  colleagues  are  here,  Doc^tor  Mains  and  Mr. 
Magill.     I  should  be  very  glad  it  you  will  hear  them. 

STATEMENT  OF  B.   E.   MAOILL,   OF  BICHMONB,   VA. 

Senator  Carter.  Please  give  your  name  in  full  and  your  address. 

Mr.  Magill.  B.  E.  Magill,  Richmond,  Va.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen  of  the  Commission,  if  I  have  your  permission,  I  should 
like  to  submit  the  result  of  my  investigation  of  this  matter  in  a 
written  statement. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  That  will  be  entirely  proper. 

Mr.  Maghx.  There  are  several  points  in  the  investigation  that  seem 
worthy  of  notice,  and,  being  simply  a  business  man  and  not  accus- 
tomed to  public  speaking  like  mv  colleagues.  Doctor  Mains  and 
Doctor  Rowland,  I  have  committed  my  remarks  to  writing,  and  ask 
indulgence  of  the  Commission  while  I  call  attention  to  tliese  facts. 

Tlie  Vice-Chairman.  ProciHjd  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Magill.  In  common  with  other  publishers  we  have  been  invited 
to  give  to  your  honorable  body  our  views  upon  the  questions  as  to 
whether  there  should  be  a  change  in  the  rate  of  postage  on  second- 
class  matter,  and  what  changes,  if  any,  should  be  made  in  the  regula- 
tions governing  the  admissibility  of  printed  matter  to  second-class 
privileges. 

It  is  our  belief  that  it  is  the  sincere  desire  of  the  members  of  the 
Postal  Commission  to  get  all  the  light  possible  upon  the  complicated 
qu^tion  at  issue,  and  that  it  will  be  their  endeavor  to  reach  conclu- 
sions and  formulate  findings  which  wnll  be  fair  and  just  to  publishers 
and  satisfactory  to  the  great  body  of  American  citizens,  who  are 
after  all  the  parties  most  directly  interested  in  the  outcome. 

As  we  view  the  situation,  the  questions  as  to  whether  the  Post- 
Office  Department  shall  show  a  surplus  or  a  deficit  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  and  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  publishers'  profits,  ai'e 
the  smallest  matters  involved  in  the  discussion. 

Far  more  important  is  the  right  settlement  of  the  question  as  to  the 
rights  of  Uie  people  to  a  first-class  postal  service  at  a  minimum  cost. 

President  John  Quincy  Adams  well  said :  "  The  chief  end  of  the 
Government  is  the  advancement  of  the  people." 
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Accepting  this  as  a  cardinal  truth,  the  end  and  aim  of  every  Depart- 
ment of  the  Government  should  be  the  best  possible  service  to  the 
people,  within  th^  limits  prescribed  by  the  legislative  authoritie>,  who 
are  themselves  the  servants  of  the  people. 

From  the  foimdation  of  our  Government  it  has  been  the  boast  of 
the  American  people  that  the  foundation  and  perpetuity  of  oiu* 
institutions  rest  upon  the  intelligence,  patriotism,  and  morality  of 
the  masses. 

It  has  been  the  pleasure,  pri^alege,  and  duty  of  each  succeeding 
session  of  Congress  from  revolutionary  days  to  this  good  hour  to  aid 
in  educational  or  other  movements  which  have  for  their  ends  the 
promotion  of  good  citizenship. 

The  policy  of  the  State  and  National  Governments  in  spending 
annually  $275,000,000  for  public  school  purposes  has  not  been  criti- 
cised, and  public  opinion  would  indorse  an  increased  expenditure  for 
this  purpose.  The  Government's  direct  appropriation  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Indians,  Alaskans,  and  Philippinos  is  cordially  indorsee]  as 
a  wise  expenditure  of  public  funds.  It  w^ill  be  acknowledged  tluu 
the  productions  of  the  press  have  been  no  small  factor  in  the  echun- 
tional  progress  of  our  country,  and  that  our  legislators  recognize 
this  fact  is  evidenced  by  the  special  provision  made  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  this  matter  through  the  mails  at  low  rates. 

Speaking  to  this  point  in  the  last  session  of  Congress,  Hon.  John 
A.  Moon,  of  Tennessee,  a  member  of  this  commission,  said : 

The  (iovoniiiKMit  isiiiy  adopted  the  wise  policy  of  fixing  a  low  rate  of  i)<>sta^e 
on  second-eljiss  matter,  l^okincr  after  tlie  general  welfare  and  interest  of  tlit^ 
United  States,  we  can  not  repn<iiate  this  early  poliey  of  the  Government  at  thi> 
time  anil  alienii)t  to  iiirike  this  character  of  mail  matter  self-sustaining.  '\W 
purpose  was  tr»  give  the  literature  of  the  country  to  the  people,  the  puri)xse  uinl 
intention  of  the  (Tovernmont  in  fixing  that  low  rate  was  to  encourage  learning: 
and  letters  and  let  the  people  understand  all  that  a  great  people  ought  to  know- 
that  could  come  through  those  channels,  to-  educate  them  to  the  high  standani 
of  citizenship.  There  has  heen  i>erhaps  no  heneflt  that  has  ever  accrued  to  tin- 
people  of  any  Government  on  earth  as  great  as  that  heneiit  that  has  beini 
immediately  and  directly  derived  from  the  concession  of  the  Government  in 
carrying  newspapers  and  magazines  and  matter  of  general  literature  and 
information. 

Hon.  William  Ilichardson,  of  Alabama,  speaking  on  the  same 
question,  said : 

The  purpose  of  the  Government  is  to  aid  and  educate  the  people,  to  dissemi- 
nate valuahle  and  useful  literature,  to  send  pai)ers,  books,  and  everything  that 
will  elevate  the  moral  standard  of  the  people  and  foster  a  better  citizenship  and 
give  them  the  opportunity  to  be<*ome  acquainted  with  public  matters,  and  teach 
them  and  inspire  them  with  religious  feelings  and  other  lofty  sentiments,  which 
they  acquire  through  new^spapers,  tracts,  and  other  publications  and  periodicals, 
and  to  do  this  in  the  cheapest  and  most  expeditious  manner  to  them.  I  say 
here  in  my  place  as  a  Representative  on  this  tioor  that  in  ray  Judgment  the  Gov- 
ernment can  not  exercise  its  boimt>*  more  generously  than  to  put  the  very  lowest 
postal  rate  that  it  can  upon  newspapers  and  peritxiicals. 

Hon.  Halvor  Steenerson,  of  Minnesota,  said  in  same  connection : 

Primarily  the  postal  service  was  established  for  the  transmission  and  distri- 
bution of  intelligence  among  the  people.  To  raise  the  rate  on  second-class  maii 
matter  would  be  an  additional  tax  on  such  distribution,  and  as  the  difTusion  of 
Intelligence  is  a  fundamental  condition  of  the  social  well-being  and  industrial 
development  and  evolution  of  the  people  it  would  seem  an  unwise  thing  to  do. 

Having  shown  by  such  eminent  authorities  that  it  is  a  proper  Gov- 
ernment function  to  promote  good  citizenship  through  the  support  of 
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educational  agencies,  it  will  be  our  endeavor  to  show  that  the  Sunday 
school  periodicals  which  we  represent  properly  belong  to  the  class 
known  as  educational  publications. 

It  is  recognized  at  the  outset  that  there  is  a  clearly  marked  line 
between  church  and  state,  and  we  recognize  the  wisdom  of  the 
fathers  in  establishing  right  relations  between  these  institutions  at 
the  birth  of  our  Nation. 

We  do  not  appear  to  plead  for  favors  for  our  periodicals,  for  we 
believe  they  have  rights  which  the  Government  is  bound  to  respect. 
Xor  do  we  plead  for  them  because  they  are  published  in  the  interest 
of  an  institution  which  is  sustained  by  the  religious  forces  of 
America.  Our  plea  is  based  upon  the  higher  ground  that  they  are 
indispensable  factors  in  an  educational  system  which  has  for  its  pur- 
pose not  mere  intellectual  attainment,  but  the  highest  of  all  ends, 
instruction  in  righteousness,  which  is  the  only  sure  foundation  for 
good  citizenship. 

There  is  a  Chinese  proverb  which  says  "  The  hearts  of  the  people 
are  the  only  legitimate  foundations  of  an  empire,"  and  it  is  conceaed 
bj  all  right-thinking  persons  that  heart  and  head  must  both  be 
trained  if  we  are  to  have  a  good  citizenship  and  a  stable  government. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  a  reflection  upon  the  intelligence  of 
this  honorable  body  to  dwell  at  great  length  upon  the  importance  of 
sustaining  the  Sunday  schools  of  America,  but  permission  is  asked  to 
refer  briefly  to  a  few  authorities  who  have  recorded  their  opinions  of 
the  Sunday  school  as  a  factor  in  promoting  education  and  good 
morals.  In  Green's  History  of  the  English  People  the  historian 
records  this  significant  statement: 

Tb9  Sunday  schools  estabUphed  by  Robert  Raikes  were  tbe  beginning  of  popu- 
lar edncation  In  England.     (Vol.  IX,  p.  122.) 

In  Lecky's  History  of  England  we  find  this  record : 

We  believe  that  It  Is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  the  system  of  national 
elementary  education  which  has  been  called  into  existen?e  during  the  last 
bondred  years  owes  Its  origin  in  great  measure  to  the  pcrpevering  efforts  of 
th?8e  who  were  Instrumental  in  the  foundation  of  Sunday  schools.  (Vol.  VII, 
p.  277.) 

Hon.  John  Bright,  of  Ens^land,  said  in  an  address  in  London  in 

1888: 

In  my  mind  the  Sunday  schools  have  been  the  foundation  of  much  of  whit  Is 
Rood  amongst  the  millions  of  our  people.  No  attempt  has  been  at  all  aucoepsful 
to  show  the  enormous  gain  which  our  people  have  received  from  tbe  Institution 
of  the  Sunday  schools,  and  from  the  ze'il  and  continuity  by  which  they  have  been 
Hipported.  I  believe  thit  there  la  no  field  of  labor,  do  field  of  Cbriptian  benevo- 
lence which  has  yielded  a  greater  harvest  to  our  national  character  than  the 
great  institution  of  the  Sunday  school. 

Monsieur  Bouisson,  a  member  of  a  commission  from  France  which 
vi.*?ited  America  to  study  our  educational  institutions,  said  in  a  report 
to  his  Government : 

The  Sunday  school  is  not  an  accessory  aarency  in  the  normal  economv  of  Ameri- 
can education:  It  does  not  add  a  superfluit>':  it  is  an  absolute  neces^-ity  fr^  the 
complete  instruction  of  the  child.  Its  aim  is  to  fill  by  Itself  tlie  ccmipiex  mission 
which  elsewhere  Is  In  a  large  meapure  aspired  to  the  family,  the  pchool.  and  the 
church.  All  things  unite  to  assign  to  this  Institution  a  grand  P'lrt  in  American 
life.  Most  diverse  circumstances  cooperate  to  give  It  an  amplitude,  a  solidity, 
and  a  popularity  which  are  quite  unique. 
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A  noted  Belgian  educator  and  writer,  Prof.  Emile  de  Laveleys,  in 
his  work  on  popular  education,  says,  after  a  study  of  American 
national  and  social  life : 

The  Sunday  scbool  is  one  of  the  strongest  foundations  of  the  Republican 
Institutions  of  the  United  States. 

The  eminent  French  writer  and  student,  De  Tocqueville,  who  came 
to  America  to  learn  the  secret  of  its  greatness,  declared  in  summing 
up  his  convictions : 

The  strength  of  America  lies  not  in  its  statesmanship  nor  in  its  form  of  gov- 
ernment,  but  in  its  Sunday  schools. 

It  is  an  interesting  historical  fact  that  the  introduction  of  penny 
postage  in  England,  with  all  it  has  done  for  the  diffusion  of  intelli- 
gence in  that  realm,  was  brought  about  by  the  modern  Sunday  schooL 

The  need  for  providing  a  cheaper  method  for  exchanging  letters 
between  members  of  the  Simdav  schools  who  had  there  learned  to  read 
was  the  argument  that  led  Parliament  to  adopt  the  scheme. 

The  wider  diffusion  of  intelligence  and  religious  interest  promoted 
by  the  pioneer  Sunday  schools  in  England  led  to  the  founding  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  to  meet  the  demand  for  more  and 
cheaper  Bibles,  and  the  demand  from  the  same  source  for  religious 
literature  caused  the  organization  of  the  great  Religious  Tract  Society 
of  London. 

The  Sunday  school  has  reached  its  best  development  in  America 
because  of  the  exalted  place  childhood  has  always  held  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  and  for  the  fundamental  reason  that  this  is  a  Christian 
nation. 

Dr.  Edward  Leigh  Pell,  an  authority  on  social  and  religious  ques- 
tions, in  a  recent  article  said: 

America  is  more  deeply  indebted  to  the  Sunday  school  than  to  anything  else, 
because  the  Sunday  school,  more  than  anything  else,  Instills  Into  the  minds  of 
the  young  the  principles  which  lie  at  the  base  of  all  republican  institutions. 
"We  call  the  public  school  a  democratic  institution,  but  it  is  democratic  only  in 
a  very  limited  sense.  It  is  in  the  Sunday  school  rather  than  in  the  public  school 
that  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor  meet  together.  It  Is  in  the  Sunday  school 
rather  than  the  public  school  that  our  crildren  are  taught  that  every  other  child 
has  a  right  to  a  square  deal.  It  Is  in  the  Sunday  school  rather  than  in  the 
public  school  that  our  children  are  taught  the  golden  rule. 

There  are  millions  of  American  boys  and  girls  who  never  get  anything  at 
home  but  something  to  eat,  something  to  wear,  and  "dont's."  The  highest 
ambition  of  thousands  of  parents  with  regard  to  their  children  Is  to  see  tliat 
they  are  fed  and  clothed,  and  to  find  out  what  they  are  doing  In  order  to  tell 
them  not  to  do  It.  They  never  hold  up  before  them  an  Ideal ;  they  never  furnish 
them  with  a  source  of  Inspiration;  they  never  awaken  In  them  a  desire  to  be 
or  to  do  anything  of  the  nobler  sort.  Yet  there  are  thousands  out  of  these 
millions  of  boys  and  girls  who  do  get  inspiration  and  ideals,  and  who  go  out 
Into  life  and  achieve  something  In  spite  of  their  parents.  Do  we  ever  stop  to 
think  where  they  get  these  things?  Does  It  ever  occur  to  us  that  It  is  In  tlie 
Sunday  school  that  the  vast  majority  of  our  boys  and  girls  get  their  first  true 
im])ulse  toward  a  nobler  life?  That  the  Sunday  school  is  the  greatest  awakener 
of  the  child  in  the  world?  That  more  high  aspirations  are  born  In  young  hearts 
in  the  Sunday  school  than  In  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together? 

That  your  honorable  body  may  realize  the  full  power  of  the  Sun- 
day school  as  a  factor  in  the  well-being  of  the  nation  and  the  great 
body  of  people  who  stand  with  us  in  pleading  that  no  legislation  be 
enacted  that  will  cripple  this  institution,  it  is  necessary  that  we  refer 
you  to  a  few  statistics. 
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According  to  the  latest  report  available  there  are  in  the  United 
States  140,519  Sunday  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  1,451,855  teach- 
ers and  officers  and  11,329,253  scholars,  or  grand  total  of  12,781,108 
enrolled.  It  is  claimed  that  the  best  people  of  the  country  are  in  the 
church,  and  it  is  our  belief  that  the  best  people  in  the  church  con- 
stitute the  teaching  force  of  the  Sunday  school.  This  great  army 
of  1,451,855  teachers  and  officers  are  volunteer  workers,  giving  their 
time  and  best  energies  without  stint  to  the  great  work  or  implanting 
high  ideals  in  the  minds  of  the  youth  of  the  land.  If  this  band  or 
devoted  workers  should  receive  the  per  diem  of  the  most  poorly  paid 
district  school  teacher  their  annual  wages  would  exceed  $25,000,000. 
To  no  body  of  people  in  America  is  given  as  important  a  part  in 
shaping  the  destiny  of  our  nation  toward  right  ends  as  is  given  to 
the  Sunday-school  teachers. 

Back  of  the  Sunday-school  army,  in  which  is  enrolled  the  greatest 
asset  of  the  nation,  about  12,000,00!o  children,  stands  the  great  con- 
stituency comprising  the  church  membership  of  America. 

According  to  the  eminent  statistician.  Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll,  the 
membership  of  the  churches  having  over  50,000  members  in  the 
United  States  is  as  follows : 


Denominations. 


Adfentisti 

BAptbt*! 

GaholJcs 

Christian  Connection 

Chri-itlan  Scientisbi 

Conin^gationiili5(tB 

Dift-rpltsiof  Christ 

DankiirdA 

EvaDg:elical  Bodies 

Frienda 

German  Evangelical  Synod 

Jews 

Litter  Day  Saints  (  Mormons) 

Lotherana 

Meonorltea 

Metho<1L<«Ui 

Presbyterian*! 

Pn)te«tant  Episcopal 

Reformed 

I'nited  Brethren 

Tnitarians 

l'ni?enalista 

Grand  total  of  43  denominations 


Ministers, 

Churches. 

1,665 

2,499 

87,061 

52,919 

14,104 

11,637 

1,818 

1,340 

1.222 

611 

6.ai9 

5,988 

6,475 

11.033 

3,166 

1.188 

1,451 

2,648 

1,412 

1,075 

956 

1.221 

8)1 

570 

1,560 

1,338 

7,686 

13,373 

1.211 

766 

40,278 

58.659 

12.650 

15,702 

5,209 

7,224 

1,970 

2,536 

2,185 

4,407 

517 

459 

727 

965 

154,890 

201,608 

Communi- 
cants. 

95,487 

4,974,047 

10,915,251 

101,597 

71,114 

687.042 

1,235,294 

116,311 

166,978 

120.415 

222,003 

143,000 

344,247 

1,841,346 

61,048 

6,429,816 

1,723,871 

827,127 

405,022 

274,012 

71,0CO 

53,641 

31,148,445 


It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Protestant  churches  report  only  their 
enrolled  membership,  while  the  statistics  for  the  Catholic  churches 
include  adherents,  or  all  members  of  Catholic  families.  Should  a 
similar  calculation  be  made  for  the  Protestant  churches  it  could  be 
j^hown  that,  upon  the  basis  of  three  adherents  for  each  enrolled  mem- 
!)er,  the  churches  of  America  represent  a  constituency  of  about 
70,000,000  people. 

We  speak,  then,  for  this  great  body  of  citizens,  who  are  directly 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  youth  of  America,  when  we  respect- 
fully protest  against  a  change  in  postal  rates  on  the  matter  that  we 
publish  for  Sunday  schools. 

The  great  denominations  have  raised  bj  voluntary  contributions 
the  large  capital  invested  in  their  publishing  plants,  now  about 
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$10,000,000,  and  the  chief  work  of  these  plants  is  the  production  of 
Sunday  school  literature.  They  are  not  operated  for  profit,  but  their 
purpose  is  to  furnish  sound  and  uplifting  literature,  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost,  to  their  constituencies.  If  a  surplus  over  expenses  is 
earned,  it  is  devoted  to  benevolent  work,  and,  from  funds  thus  earned, 
thousands  of  new  Sunday  schools  are  organized  and  sustained  in 
destitute  regions  in  which  are  gathered  multitudes  of  children  who 
receive  here  their  first  impulse  toward  right  living.  Full  informa- 
tion is  not  available,  but  from  reports  in  hand  it  is  evident  the  de- 
nominational publishing  houses  of  America  are  contributing  about 
8300,000  annually  to  this  grand  work,  and  over  400,000  children  are 
gathered  in  schools  thus  supported. 

The  output  of  literature  for  Sunday  school  use  has  reached  very 
large  proportions,  and  the  publications  furnished  by  the  denomina- 
tional houses  are  indispensable  to  the  successful  conduct  of  the 
schools. 

The  tabulation  which  we  submit  herewith,  while  showing  enormous 
totals,  does  not  represent  the  full  extent  of  the  work  of  publishing 
Sunday  school  literature,  for  the  reason  it  has  been  impossible  to  get 
reports  from  all  the  houses  engaged  in  such  work. 

As  stated,  the  denominational  publishing  houses  are  not  conducted 
primarily  for  profit,  and  the  low  prices  at  which  material  is  furnished 
Sunday  schools  are  based  upon  every  item  of  cost  entering  into  the 
production.  The  present  subscription  rates  are  based  upon  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  postage  rate  in  existence  since  1879,  and  an  advance  in 
rates  would  work  decided  injury  to  a  very  large  body  of  people  who 
can  ill  afford  to  have  their  expenses  increased. 

It  is  our  judgment  that  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  Sunday  school 
periodicals  which  would  represent  an  amount  transferred  from  the 
pockets  t)f  the  people  to  the  vaults  of  the  Government  would  l>e 
strongly  resented.  An  increase  in  postage  cost  would  necessitate  an 
advance  in  subscription  rates  on  Sunday  school  periodicals,  for  the 
reason  that  the  margin  between  cost  of  production  and  subscription 
price  is  now  merely  nomjnal,  owing  to  the  large  increase  in  printing 
cost  which  has  occurred  in  the  recent  past. 

The  Sunday  school  periodicals  carry  but  a  small  amount  of  adver- 
tising matter,  and  they  have  no  advertising  patrons  on  whom  the 
increased  po^^tpge  cost  could  be  unloaded,  therefore  the  subscription 
prices  would  have  to  be  advanced  should  rate  on  second-class  matter 
be  increased. 

As  Senator  Bailey  well  said  in  discussing  this  question: 

The  work  of  carrying  secnnd-clnss  matter  is  not  done  for  the  pubUsher,  bnt  for 
the  reader.  If  the  expense  of  carrying  was  higher,  the  reader  would  have  to 
pay  the  increased  cost. 

An  increase  of  even  1  cent  per  pound  would  be  a  direct  tax  by  the 
Government  of  over  $200,000  annually  on  the  Sunday  school  con- 
stituency of  America,  or,  in  other  words,  a  tax  would  be  levied  upon 
the  piety  of  the  children. 

Sunday-school  supplies  for  the  most  part  are  paid  for  by  the 
pennies  collected  from  the  children  in  the  schools,  and  these  pennies 
represent  offerings  from  a  class  of  people  who  can  not  afford  larger 
gifts.    It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
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States  is  in  such  financial  straits  that  it  must  resort  to  an  increased 
tax  upon  the  childhood  of  America,  as  they  gather  in  an  institution 
founded  in  obedience  to  the  teachings  of  the  Man  of  Galilee,  who 
with  infinite  love  and  tenderness  gathered  the  little  ones  into  His 
arms  with  gracious  words  of  blessing,  as  he  said : 

Suffer  the  little  ones  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  Is  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

We  wish  here  to  put  in  a  word  for  the  Brothers  in  Black,  who  are 
vitally  interested  in  the  question  of  postal  rates. 

ITie  leading  denominations  among  the  colored  people  have  estab- 
lished publishing  houses  for  the  dissemination  oi  literature  among 
their  own  people,  and  these  institutions  are  a  credit  to  the  race,  and 
should  not  be  crippled  by  adverse  legislation. 

Four  denominational  publishing  houses  are  owned  and  operated 
exclusively  by  colored  people,  and  they  represent  an  investment  of 
nearly  $500,000,  gathered  in  driblets  from  the  pitifully  meager 
resources  of  this  people.  These  four  publishing  houses  represent  a 
church  membership  reported  as  3,750  000,  and  they  supply  literature 
to  over  2,500,000  children  gathered  in  their  Sunday  schools.  The 
annual  output  of  the  four  houses  is  over  20,000,000  single  copies.  An 
increase  in  postal  rates  would  be  a  calamity  to  this  people,  and  a 
distinct  check  by  the  Government  to  their  efforts  to  help  themselves 
and  elevate  their  race. 

\ye  wish  to  enter  a  respectful  dissent  from  the  conclusion  (1)  that 
an  increase  in  second-class  rate  of  postage  is  necessary,  and  (2)  that 
the  present  deficiency  in  the  postal  revenue  is  due  to  the  large  volume 
of  newspapers  and  periodicals  carried  at  one  cent  per  pound. 

If  public  welfare  demands  that  the  Post-Office  Department  be  so 
conducted  that  its  operations  shall  show  a  profit  at  tne  end  of  each 
fiscal  year,  thus  making  it  a  striking  exception  to  all  other  Depart- 
ments, this  result  can  be  broujfht  about  without  changing  existing 
postal  ratas  on  any  class  of  mail. 

Reference  to  the  last  annual*  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  will 
show  that  a  simple  change  in  bookkeeping  methods  in  all  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Government  will  enable  the  Post-Office  Department  to 
show  a  surplus  of  about  $5,000,000  instead  of  a  deficit  of  $14,000,000. 
It  is  an  established  custom  for  the  Post-Office  Department  to  carry 
without  charge  material  for  all  other  Departments  of  the  Government. 

Hon.  Jesse  Overstreet,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post-Offices 
and  Post- Roads,  in  his  address  in  Congress  on  April  4,  1906,  very 
clearly  and  forcibly  exposed  the  injustice  of  this  system. 

As  an  illustration:  Ine  practice  of  transporting  office  safes,  desks, 
and  the  general  equipment  of  an  Army  post  headquarters  across  the 
United  States  under  a  frank  and  calling  it  mail  is  so  utterly  absurd 
that  no  one  has  yet  been  bold  enough  to  defend  the  custom.  Tons  of 
material  for  every  Department  of  the  Government  are  shipped  under 
the  sanne  law  until  the  abuse  has  become  so  flagrant  that  the  demand 
for  a  reform  in  the  custom  is  imperative. 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  for  1005,  page  74,  states  that 
12.58  oer  cent  of  the  total  mail  carried  consisted  of  free  matter,  and  if 
mailed  at  this  ratio  of  total  receipts  of  the  Department  it  would 
have  yielded  a  revenue  of  $19,822,000.    Had  it  paid  current  rates 
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of  first,  third,  and  fourth  class  matter,  to  which  it  properly  belonged, 
the  revenue  would  have  largely  exceeded  $19,822,000.  Mr.  Cortelyou 
sums  up  the  situation  with  the  succinct  statement : 

Manifestly,  had  the  matter  now  carried  free  been  required  to  have  been  pre- 
paid during  the  fiscal  year,  notwithstanding  the  large  expenditures  for  rami 
free  delivery  service,  there  would  have  been  no  deficit  This  item  of  postage 
alone  would  have  far  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  deficiency. 

Mr.  Cortelyou  is  equally  clear  in  his  recommendation  that  this 
custom  should  be  changed  and  that  each  Department  should  pay  full 
rates  for  matter  sent  through  the  post-office.  (Page  75,  report  for 
1905.) 

It  is  not  good  business  policy  and  not  good  morals  for  one  Depart- 
ment of  the  Government  to  be  charged  with  expenses  properly  be- 
longing to  another  Department. 

Such  customs  do  not  obtain  in  the  commercial  world  and  would  not 
be  tolerated  for  a  moment  in  a  well-organized  business  enterprise. 

After  making  due  allowance  for  carrying  under  frank  matter  for 
its  own  use  (and  here  there  is  room  for  an  immense  saving),  the 
Post-Office  Department  can  be  made  to  show  a  surplus  eammgs  if 
relieved  of  the  deadhead  matter  now  carried  for  other  Departments 
of  the  Government. 

Our  contention  is  that  a  change  in  bookkeeping  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary if  it  is  essential  that  the  Post-Office  Department  shall  show  a  sur- 
plus instead  of  deficiency  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year. 

Granting  that  there  is  a  deficiency  shown  by  the  present  methods 
of  bookkeeping,  we  contend  that  carrying  second-class  mail  at  1 
cent  per  pounais  not  solely  responsible  for  this  deficiency. 

A  reference  to  the  records  of  the  Post-Office  Department  shows 
that  there  has  been  an  enormous  growth  in  the  circulation  of  news- 
papers and  periodicals  during  recent  years,  as  shown  by  the  increased 
tonnage  of  second-class  matter  (and  this  is  but  a  proof  of  the  grow- 
ing enlightenment  of  our  people  and  the  prosperity  of  the  times), 
but  comparative  tables  do  not  show  that  the  annual  deficit  has  grown 
with  the  enlarged  tonnage,  but  to  the  contrary. 

Attention  is  asked  to  the  following  table  showing  the  amount  of 
second-class  matter  carried  for  a  period  of  six  years  with  the  postal 
deficit  for  the  same  time : 


I  t 

YetiT  Second -clan  Postal  def- 


matter. 


Prmndf. 
310,658,155 


kit. 
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3»^.126.838  9,M1.258 
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3.923,727 
2.997,649 


1897 

1896 , 

1899 i  852,303,226 

1900 I  382,538.999 

1901 1  429,444..'>73 

1S02 j  454,102,359 

This  table  shows  an  increase  of  143,494,207  pounds  in  amount  of 
second-class  matter  carried,  but  a  decrease  of  $9,196,443  in  the  postal 
deficit. 

The  development  of  the  rural  free-delivery  service  with  an  increase 
in  cost  from  $50,000  in  1897  to  $20,874,618  in  1905  is  the  prime  cause 
for  the  deficit,  and  but  for  this  extraordinary  increase  in  expense  the 
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Post-Office  Department  would  have  shown  a  surplus  or  reduced  the 
deficit  to  a  nominal  figure  in  the  regular  course  of  business. 

This  view  is  sustained  by  the  report  of  the  Third  Assistant  Post- 
master-General for  the  year  1903.  In  1904  the  same  authority  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  demands 
of  the  rural  free-delivery  service  as  soon  as  normal  adjustments  were 
made  the  postal  service  would  again  be  self-supporting. 

As  further  evidence  that  second-class  matter  can  be  carried  without 
loss  at  1  cent  per  pound  we  cite  the  experience  of  our  neighbors  across 
the  border,  the  Canadian  government. 

Rev.  W.  N.  Withrow,  D.  D.,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  who  is  editor  of 
a  series  of  papers  published  for  the  Canadian  Sunday  schools,  writes 
as  follows  m  reference  to  their  postal  rates : 

Onr  post-office  Is  much  more  liberal  than  yours.  Although  we  have  a  very 
large  country,  sparsely  settled,  with  remote  and  costly  routes,  as  to  the  Yukon 
and  northwest,  yet  our  postal  revenue  has  a  surplus  and  gives  an  excellent 
service.  All  newspapers  have  a  free  zone  within  a  radius  of  20  miles.  Thus 
you  can  send  to  a  neighboring  city  40  miles  distant  free.  Beyond  that  is  a 
zone  with  a  radius  of  :^00  miles  for  which  the  postage  is  one-quarter  of  a  cent 
a  pound ;  aU  beyond  that  is  one-half  a  cent  a  poimd. 

While  our  Canadian  neighbors  have  not  yet  installed  our  expensive 
rural  free-delivery  system,  which  we  all  agree  is  a  beneficent  institu- 
tion and  should  be  still  enlarged,  they  have  given  their  newspapers  a 
larger  free  zone  and  a  lower  rate  than  we  enjoy,  and  still  their 
postal  service  shows  a  surplus  of  $490,000  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1905. 

We  call  attention  to  the  further  fact  that  the  express  companies  are 
keen  competitors  of  the  Government  for  second-class  matter  at  regu- 
lar postage  rates,  and  even  lower  rates  for  limited  distances.  It  was 
developed  before  the  Wolcott  Commission  of  1901  that  the  express 
companies  carried  a  large  part  of  the  editions  of  the  daily  papers  of 
the  great  eastern  cities  at  three-eights  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

Speaking  from  personal  experience,  I  would  say  that  we  send 
packages  by  express  from  Richmond,  Va.,  to  points  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  at  a  regular  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound  with  greater  expe- 
dition than  by  mail  and  with  the  additional  advantage  of  having  a 
receipt  for  every  package  and  a  tracing  system  and  delivery  of  pack- 
age to  consignee  at  his  place  of  business. 

It  is  hardly  probable  the  express  companies  would  carry  this  matter 
at  a  loss,  and  their  eagerness  for  the  business  is  strong  circumstantial 
evidence  that  newspapers  and  periodicals  can  be  carried  for  1  cent 
per  pound  with  a  pront. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  special  requirements  of  the  postal  author- 
ities as  to  condition  in  which  publishers  must  deliver  their  matter  for 
mailing.  We  are  required  to  pack  our  matter  in  separate  State  and 
city  bags,  properly  labeled,  so  the  postal  clerks  do  not  rehandle  the 
matter  until  it  reaches  its  destination. 

The  enormous  saving  to  the  Government  in  time  and  extra  clerical 
help  will  be  better  appreciated  when  attention  is  called  to  the  rei)ort 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  which  states  that 
only  9  jper  cent  of  the  enormous  total  of  Fecond-class  matter  in  145 
of  the  leading  cities  was  received  in  mixed  or  unassorted  bag^.  No 
other  patrons  of  the  post-office  are  required  to  thus  assort  their  mail 
before  delivering  it  to  the  post-office. 
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The  publishers  have  at  all  times  shown  themselves  ready  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  no  matter  how  much 
they  may  differ  with  them  in  their  construction  of  the  postal  laws, 
ana  very  expensive  methods  have  been  installed  by  publishers  to 
reduce  tor  the  Government  the  cost  of  handling  second-class  matter. 

The  denominational  publishing  houses  are  large  patrons  of  the 
postal  service  in  first,  third,  and  fourth  class  matter  as  well  as  in 
second.  To  illustrate,  the  publishing  house  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  paid  the  Government  $1,800  for  carrying  second-class 
matter  last  year,  while  we  paid  over  $4,500  postage  on  matter  in 
other  classes. 

.  Add  to  this  the  postage  paid  on  mail  sent  us  by  our  constituency 
and  you  would  have  a  total  of  over  $6,000,  and  all  other  denomina- 
tional publishers  can  make  the  same  relative  showing. 

It  is  an  unquestioned  fact  that  the  large  volume  of  first,  third,  and 
fourth  class  matter  carried  is  due  in  a  very  large  measure  to  the 
circulation  of  second-class  matter. 

Instances  are  on  record  where  one  advertisement  in  a  periodical 
paying  less  than  $100  postage  on  a  single  issue  has  brought  business 
on  which  the  Government  collected  over  $3,000  in  postage- 
It  would  be  the  height  of  unwisdom  to  seriously  cripple  an  institu- 
tion which  was  the  direct  source  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  mail, 
on  the  carrying  of  which  the  Department  claims  to  make  a  profit. 

If  we  correctly  understand  the  purpose  for  which  this  commis- 
sion was  created  and  the  desire  of  the  members  for  information  and 
suggestions  from  publishers  and  other  interested  parties,  it  will  not 
be  presumptuous  for  us  to  formulate  our  conclusions  and  make  sug- 
gestions as  to  future  legislation  on  postal  matters. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Cortelyou  that  the  law  should  be  so  framed 
that  the  interests  of  the  Government  will  be  preserved  and  all  un- 
worthy matter  excluded.  The  provisions  of  the  law  should  be  so 
clear  and  plain  that  the  postal  authorities  will  be  relieved  from  the 
duty  and  necessity  of  passing  upon  intricate  and  perplexing  questions 
as  to  the  admissibilitv  of  matter  offered. 

The  rights  of  publishers  should  be  fully  safeguarded,  and  they 
should  be  exempt  from  the  danger  of  having  their  business  inter- 
rupted or  suspended  by  a  ruling  of  any  Department  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Hon.  John  A.  Moon,  of  Tennessee,  covered  this  point  very  fully  in 
his  address  to  Congress  when  the  post-office  appropriation  was  under 
consideration  last  April.     Mr.  Moon  said : 

There  Is  too  much  discretionary  power  lodged  by  law  to-day  In  the  Depart- 
ment. There  Is  too  nnich  dipcretionnry  power  lodpred  In  all  the  Depnrtments. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  people, 
ought  to  assume  the  reFp'^nplbility  and  give  their  mandate  to  these  servants  of 
Congress  and  the  people,  the  Departments  of  the  Government. 

It  is  a  dangerous  thing  always  to  ve?t  an  executive  or  an  administrative  offi- 
cer with  either  quasi  legislative  or  quasi  judicial  power. 

It  Is  a  prolific  source  of  oppression  to  the  citizen.  This  body  [CongressT 
ought  not  to  shift  the  re?ponFibility  that  rests  upon  it.  or  pro]ierly  upon  Judicial 
officers,  and  clothe  these  officers  with  powers  they  ought  never  to  possess  If  the 
Interest  and  welfare  of  the  people  are  to  be  maintained. 

We  reiterate  the  suggestion  that  every  branch  of  the  Government 
should  pay  full  postage  upon  its  own  material,  and  thus  restore  to 
the  postal  service  a  right  relation  between  it  and  all  other  Depart- 
ments. 
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The  compensation  to  the  railroads  for  carrying  mail  should  be 
readjusted  upon  a  basis  equitable  alike  to  the  railroads  and  Govern* 
ment:  but  a  reduction  based  upon  the  increased  tonnage  should  be 
secured.  The  6,000  pounds  maximum  fixed  by  act  of  1878,  which  i3 
now  the  basis  for  the  lowest  compensation,  should  be  changed  so  the 
sliding  scale  would  provide  for  a  decrease  in  rate  on  up  through  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  mail  now  carried. 

A  lower  rate  should  be  given  by  the  railroads  on  the  specially 
equipped  postal  cars  in  which  mail  is  carried  and  distributed.  '  An 
annual  rental  of  $5,703  for  a  car  which  costs  $6,500  to  build  seems 
too  high  to  the  lay  mind. 

Larger  use  should  be  made  of  storage  cars  for  transporting  through 
mail  in  bulk  and  a  freight  rate  for  such  service  should  be  secured 
plus  a  reasonable  addition  for  fast  service. 

The  Post-Office  Department  should  reduce  the  proportion  of  weight 
of  empty  bags  and  equipment  as  compared  with  mail  on  which  the 
public  pays  postage.  It  is  hard  for  the  public  to  understand  the 
necessity  for  carrying,  during  a  thirty-five  day  weighing  period, 
76,806,000  pounds  of  empty  bags  against  38  000  000  pounds  or  news- 
papers. 14,000.000  pounds  of  third  and  fourth  class  matter,  and 
9,000.000  pounds  of  first-class  matter  (letters  and  postals). 

In  our  judgment  a  few  simple  amendments  to  prasent  laws  and  the 
correction  of  recognized  and  admitted  abuses  are  all  that  is  needed, 
and  a  change  in  existing  postal  rates  on  second-class  matter  is  not 
demanded  by  financial  conditions  and  would  be  unwise  as  a  matter 
of  public  policy. 

Standing  as  we  do  as  the  accredited  representatives  of  the  National 
A^ciation  of  Sunday  School  Publishers,  and  speaking  for  the  con- 
stituency of  70,000,000  citizens  who  are  vitally  interested,  and  voicing 
the  special  and  emphatic  protest  of  the  13,000,000  members  of  the 
Sunday  schools  in  the  United  States,  we  crown  our  appeal  that  no 
change  be  made  with  the  vision  of  the  childhood  of  America  extend- 
ing helpless  supplicating  hands  to  the  law-making  power  for  a  larger 
and  better  opportunity  for  instruction  in  righteousness. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Do  any  of  the  members  of  the  Commission 
desire  to  ask  Mr.  Magill  anv  questions?  If  not,  does  Reverend  Doc- 
tor Mains  desire  to  bs  heard  ? 

Mr.  Mains.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  BEV.  GEOKQE  P.  MAINS,  OF  NEW  YOKE  CITY. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Have  vou  any  written  brief? 

Mr.  Mains.  No,  sir;  and  after  the  very  carefully  and  accurately 
prepared  statement  to  which  you  have  listened  from  Mr.  Magill,  and 
the  somewhat  analytical  statement  of  Doctor  Rowland,  I  would  not 
wish  to  detain  the  Commission  by  any  prolonged  statement  of  my 
own.  I  would  like  to  reemphasize  some  of  the  statements  which 
fcave  already  come  before  you. 

In  the  first  place,  we  three  members  of  this  committee  represent  an 
association  which,  as  you  are  informed,  represents  in  turn  an  enor- 
mous Sunday-school  constituency  in  this  country,  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  million  Sunday  school  scholars  and  pupils.  The  purpose  of 
this  work,  as  has  been  emphasized,  is  not  chiefly  monev  making,  but 
through  well-selected  airencies  to  promote  as  best  nossihle  thf*  larirer 
inond  and  intellectual  life  of  the  coming  forces  of  the  Republic,  the 
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voung  life  of  to-day.  We  represent  an  enormous  output.  As  counted 
m  single  copies  the  association  which  this  committee  represents  puts 
out  more  than  270,000,000  single  copies  of  Sunday  school  matter  of 
various  kinds  to  this  large  constituency.  We  think  that  if  discrimi- 
nations are  to  be  made  in  the  subject  o5F  postal  carrying  or  the  matter 
of  postal  rates  we  ought  to  be  very  carefully  considered  b2fon»  dis- 
crimination is  made  that  will  in  any  wa;^  injure  our  capacity  to  con- 
tinue and  to  enlarge  the  kind  of  work  which  we  are  now  doing.  This 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  we  think,  that  the  purpose  is  not  only  moral, 
promoting  the  purest  moral  and  intellectual  life  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration, but  it  IS  also  our  aim  to  do  this  work  as  cheaply  as  possible, 
in  order  that  we  may  meet  the  necessities  and  interests  of  our 
constituency. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  Sunday-school  patrons  of  these 
denominational  publishing  houses  are  poor  people ;  some  are  frontier 
people.  Some  of  them  m  our  southern  territory  are  in  an  essen- 
tially missionary  ground,  and  in  any  event  the  great  rank  and  file  of 
the  Sunday  schools  of  the  Protestant  denominations  do  not  represent 
large  wealth.  This  should  be  borne  in  mind,  we  think.  We  are 
not  only  doing  this  work  at  the  lowest  possible  margin  of  profit,  the 
very  lowest  that  is  at  all  consistent  with  safety  in  the  transaction  of 
our  business,  but  one  of  the  elements  that  has  permitted  us  to  get 
down  to  this  low  plane  of  cost  in  delivery  is  the  law  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  Post-Office  Department  for  many  years  past. 

If  any  radical  change  should  now  be  introduced  in  the  rates  of 
second-class  mail,  it  would  make  it  impossible  for  the  publishers 
to  produce  the  excellent  quality  now  issued  and  at  the  same  price.  If 
this  extra  burden  is  put  on  the  publishers,  and  the  burden  were  made 
large,  it  would  result  in  their  inability  to  continue  their  busine^^s. 
It  would  bankrupt  some  of  the  houses  which  for  an  indefinite 
time  have  been  doing  excellent  work  in  this  department.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  cost,  as  would  naturally  be  inferred,  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  patronizing  constituencies,  the  result  would  be  that  the 
demand  for  our  product  would  greatly  fall  off,  and  we  should  be  left 
in  that  case  bereft  of  our  power  to  reach,  for  moral  ends,  anything 
like  as  large  a  constituency  as  we  are  now  reaching. 

I  think  these  features  should  be,  and  will  be,  carefully  borne  in 
mind  bv  the  members  of  the  Commission. 

We  think,  as  laymen,  not  very  well  informed,  perhaps,  that  the 
United  States  Government,  with  its  tremendous  resourcefulness, 
ought  to  serve  this  kind  of  constituency  as  cheaply  through  its  Post- 
Omce  Department  as  is  being  done  by  oth?r  great  governments  of 
the  world,  and  we  hope  very  sincerely  and  in  the  interest,  as  we 
conceive,  of  most  vital  concerns  relating  to  character  and  educa- 
tion, that  the  gentlemen  of  the  Commission  will  not  find  it  necessary 
after  your  exhaustive  investigation,  whatever  other  changes  vou 
may  think  needful,  to  introduce  any  changes  in  the  second-class 
postal  law  that  shall  detrimentally  affect  the  benevolent  work  which 
the  association  here  represented  is  undertaking  to  do  and  is  doing, 
we  think,  with  very  great  success. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Is  Kev.  R.  H.  Boyd  present?  If  so,  the 
Commission  will  hear  him  at  this  time. 

Rev.  R.  H.  Boyd  appeared  before  the  Commission. 
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STATEKENT  OF  BEV.  B.  H.  BOYD,  BEPBESENTING  THE  NA- 
TIONAL BAPTIST  PUBLISHING  BOABD. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Will  you  state  your  name  and  residence  and 
what  publications  you  represent? 

Mr.  Boyd.  R.  H.  Boyd,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  I  represent  the 
National  Baptist  Publishing  Board,  of  the  National  Baptist  Conven- 
tion. 

The  Vice-Chairman.     You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Boyd.  Since  arriving  in  the  room,  gentlemen,  I  have  heard  the 
paper  of  Mr.  Magill,  and  he  has  so  completely  covered  the  ground  for 
which  I  came  to  plead  that  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  anything  of 
vahie. 

I  come  merely  in  the  interest  of  the  four  negro  Sunday-school 
publishing  concerns  of  America.  They  are  the  African  Methodist 
Sunday-School  Union,  located  at  Nashville,  Tenn.;  the  African 
Methodist  Zion  Publishing  House,  located  at  Charlotte,  N.  C. ;  the 
colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Publishing  House,  located  at  Jackson, 
Tenn.,  and  the  Nashville  Baptist  Publishing  Board,  located  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

These  four  negro  denominations,  as  you  gentlemen  are  possibly 
aware,  represent  fully  7,000,000  of  the  9,000,000  negroes  of  the  United 
States.  For  instance,  the  African  Methodists  claim  or  show,  bv  their 
statistics,  800  000;  the  Zion  Methodists,  700,000;  the  colored  Metho- 
dist Episcopal,  300,000;  the  Nashville  Baptists  represent  2,500,000. 
We  are  furnishing  to  our  constituents  the  very  cneapest  literature 
possible,  and  we  conscientiously  believe  that  our  religious  progress 
has  been  made  during  the  twenty  years  that  these  four  houses  have 
been  attempting  to  give  Sunday-school  literature. 

After  examining  carefully,  we  find  that  four-fifths  of  all  the  peri- 
odicals read  by  any  of  the  negroes  at  all  are  religious,  and  more 
particularly  the  Sunday-school  periodicals.  We  believe  that  the 
reliffious  progress  that  is  being  made  by  these  negroes  depends  almost 
exclusively  upon  this  cheap  religious  literature.  It  maKes  up  their 
reading. 

A  second  thought  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  is  that 
these  negroes  are  located  in  the  South.  We  are  engaged  mostly  in 
agricultural  and  lumber  districts.  We  are  a  great  distance  from  post- 
offices.  Our  Sunday-school  periodicals  are  sent  to  either  the  superin- 
tendent, the  pastor  of  the  church,  or  some  selected  individual  who 
attends  the  post-office  for  them.  If  the  second-class  postage  rate  were 
so  changed  that  we  would  be  compelled  to  raise  the  rates,  these 
(thurches  and  people,  who  do  not  read  themselves,  but  buy  the  litera- 
ture for  themselves,  would  cease  to  subscribe  for  this  literature. 
Hence,  these  young  people  would  be  cut  off  from  their  religious  read- 
ing and  about  the  only  periodicals  they  do  read,  and  we  feel  that  a 
backward  movement  would  be  made  in  the  religious  efforts  we  are 
trying  to  put  before  our  people.  We  believe  the  progress  the  negroes 
have  made  in  education,  compared  with  other  people  just  emerging 
out  of  barbarism,  has  been  made  solely,  or  almost  exclusively,  because 
the  Government  has  been  lenient  in  giving  them  cheap  rates  of  post- 
age.   The  religious  denominations  have  taxed  themselves,  and  this 
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literature  has  furnished  their  reading  instead  of  other  and  secular 
reading  matter. 

Hence,  we  simply  come  before  you,  gentlemen,  to  ask  you  and  ask 
the  Government  to  encourage  us  instead  of  retarding  the  progress 
we  are  attempting  to  make. 

There  is  just  one  other  thought  that  the  gentleman  possibly  went 
over.  I  have  had  some  experience  in  this  matter,  and  I  noticed 
carefully  last  year  that  the  postage  of  the  house  I  represent  on  sec- 
ond-class matter  was  a  little  over  $2,000,  two  hundred  and  soma 
odd  thousand  pounds.  We  wrap  the  publications  in  large  bundles, 
put  them  into  sacks  and  send  them  out,  especially  where  we  have 
twenty  or  thirty  churches  in  a  city.  In  that  case  it  is  all  put  into 
one  sack.  It  is  not,  in  our  judgment,  expensive  to  be  handled,  but 
in  case  this  raise  is  made  it  will  not  only  cripple  our  readers,  but 
our  churches,  who  have  taxed  themselves  to  buy  this  machinery, 
can  not  possibly  produce  the  literature  and  send  it  with  a  high<»r 
rate  of  postage  than  the  present  rate.  They  must  either  lose  the 
$500,000  invested  in  machmery  and  real  estate,  or  they  must  raise 
the  price  on  the  product  and  throw  it  upon  our  people  who  mupt 
depend  solely  upon  the  contributions  raised  by  these  people,  who  arc 
incapable  of  reading,  for  their  children.  .  / 

The  last  thought  is  that  our  readers  consist  of  children  from  6 
to  20  years  of  age.  They  are  the  very  people  we  are  trying  to  reach, 
and  we  reach  them  through  this  method.  If  this  is  cut  oflf^  the  older 
people  can  not  read,  and  the  younger  people  will  not  read,  for  the 
reason  that  they  do  not  understand  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
periodicals. 

After  hearing  the  previous  gentlemen,  I  believe  you  gentlemen 
have  this  matter  so  clearly  before  you  that  I  will  simply  ask,  in 
the  interest  of  our  people,  that  you  do  not  cripple  the  work  we  are 
undertaking  to  do. 

Senator  Carter.  You  mail  in  packages  very  largely  to  those  rep- 
resenting separate  organizations  or  Sunday  schools? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir.  Each  Sunday  school  subscribes  for  all  its 
periodicals  in  the  name  of  one  person.  That  is,  if  there  are  200 
or  300  magazines  going  to  that  community  it  is  put  in  one  pack- 
age, weighing  from  10  to  30  pounds,  and  wrapped  in  one  large 
bundle  addressed  to  that  one  person. 

Senator  Carter.  Does  that  one  person  distribute  the  separate 
copies,  or  does  the  distribution  fall  upon  the  local  postmaster? 

Mr.  Boyd.  The  individual  carries  it  to  the  churches,  or  to  the 
society,  or  to  the  Sunday  school,  their  place  of  meeting,  and  hands  it 
to  each  individual.  The  name  of  each  person  is  not  even  registered 
in  our  office,  or  put  on  the  periodical  at  all. 

Senator  Carter.  The  Sunday  school  or  church  is  the  unit  of  your 
subscription  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir ;  exclusively  so. 

Senator  Carter.  And  beyond  that  are  the  members  of  the  class 
and  congregation,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Carter.  What  is  approximately  the  radius  of  your  circu- 
lation ? 
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Mr.  Boyd.  In  each  of  the  States,  wherever  there  are  negroes,  we 
furnish  exclusively  to  negroes,  but  more  particularly,  as  you  know, 
in  the  thirteen  or  tourteen  Southern  States,  or  close  to  their  border. 

Senator  Carter.  Assuming  an  average  haul  for  mail  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  volume,  considering  the  longest  distance  and  the  short- 
est distance,  what  would  you  say  is  about  the  average  haul,  by  rail  or 
star  route,  from  your  place  of  publication  to  the  point  of  delivery  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Well,  New  York  is  about  the  farthest  east  and  Califor- 
nia about  the  farthest  west. 

Senator  Carter.  A  very  meager  amount  in  weight  goes  to  New 
York  and  to  Calif orina  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  A  very  small  amount. 

Senator  Carter.  The  great  bulk  of  distribution  is  within  a  distance 
of  200  miles  of  the  place  of  publication  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Well,  say  500  miles. 

Senator  Carter.  Within  600  miles? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Carter.  The  amount  or  weight  of  matter  sent  beyond  the 
500-mile  limit  is  very  small? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Very  small,  sir. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Do  your  publications  carry  much  advertising 
matter  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  We  carry  comparatively  no  advertising. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  It  is  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total 
matter  of  your  publication? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir.  We  never  advertise  except  on  the  outer  cover, 
and  sometimes  not  at  all  on  that.  For  instance,  if  you  will  allow  me 
to  state,  our  board  some  years  ago  passed  a  resolution  that  nothing 
should  appear  as  advertising  matter  that  the  pastor  would  not  get  up 
in Jhe  pulpit  and  announce  on  Sunday  to  his  congregation.  That  is 
our  rule. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  That  eliminated  most  of  the  advertisements? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir.    [Laughter.] 

Senator  Carter.  Do  you  distribute  to  any  extent  through  the  ex- 
press companies? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Carter.  How  do  your  express  rates  compare  with  the 
postal  rates? 

Mr.  Boyd.  We  have  but  two  companies  running  into  Nashville,  the 
Southern  and  the  American,  and  they  compete.  In  fact,  they  solicit 
all  packages  above  10  pounds  at  the  same  1  cent  per  pound  rate,  and 
they  come  to  our  house  and  haul  it  to  their  express  office,  while  we 
have  to  haul  it  to  the  nost-office.    This  makes  it  considerably  cheaper. 

Senator  Carter.  What  distances  do  you  haul  from  the  publishing 
house  to  the  post-office  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  About  a  mile  and  a  half,  sir. 

Senator  Carter.  And  about  the  same  distance  to  the  express  office  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Exactly  ihe  same  distance.  Well,  the  express  office  at 
the  depot  is  just  two  blocks  farther  from  us,  and  they  send  their 
wa^ns  to  haul  it 

Senator  Carter.  What  is  the  average  weight  of  the  packages  you 
send  out? 
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Mr.  Boyd.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  say.  Some  of  our 
packages  do  not  weigh  more  than  a  pound.  Some  weigh  as  much  as 
40  or  50  pounds.  1  would  say  they  average  something  like  3  or  4 
pounds,  possibly. 

Senator  Carter.  What  is  the  radius  of  haul  fixed  by  the  express 
companies  at  the  1-cent  per  pound  rate? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  do  not  know,  as  we  are  pretty  well  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  city,  and  they  come  out  to  our  publishing  house. 

Senator  Carter.  I  refer  to  the  city  itselr  as  the  central  point,  and 
the  radius  of  haul  as  the  point  of  delivery. 

Mr.  Boyd.  They  deliver  it  wherever  they  make  free  deliveries  of 
other  goods.  For  instance,  they  come  to  our  house  and  get  it.  Then 
at  the  other  end,  the^  carry  it  to  the  church  or  Sunday  school,  provided 
that  church  is  within  the  radius  where  they  deliver  other  goods. 

Senator  Carter.  What,  if  any,  limitation  do  they  fix  on  the  len^h 
of  the  haul,  from  your  house  in  Nashville  to  the  distant  city,  the  point 
of  delivery  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Just  to  any  point  where  the  Government  carries. 

Senator  Carter.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  offer  to  deliver  in  New 
York  as  cheaply  as  you  can  mail  here? 

Mr.  Boyd,  i  es,  sir.  We  have  just  begun  our  quarter,  and  last  week 
we  sent  out  by  the  American  Express  Company  about  1,600  pounds  to 
the  sixteen  Sunday  schools  that  we  furnish  in  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia. They  deliver  it  at  exactly  the  same  price,  1  cent  per  pound, 
ana  carry  it  to  the  houses  instead  of  leaving  it  at  the  express  office. 

Senator  Carter.  Wliy  do  you  use  the  mails? 

Mr.  Boyd.  The  express  companies  will  not  carry  the  smaller  pack- 
ages. That  is,  they  will  not  carry  a  package  that  weighs  less  than 
10  pounds  at  that  rate.  The  package  must  weigh  10  pounds  or  over. 
If  It  weighs  less  than  10  pounds,  they  put  an  additional  charge  on  it. 

Senator  Carter.  What  is  the  additional  charge? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  forget  iust  what  the  charge  is. 

Senator  Carter.  Is  there  a  sliding  scalel 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Carter.  It  is  more  for  1  pound  than  for  9  pounds,  pro- 
portionately ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  a  rate  they  call  a  "thousand  and 
one."  That  is  an  express  term  and  I  do  not  jui?t  understand  it,  as 
our  mailing  clerk  attends  to  that,  and  I  do  not  attend  to  it  in  person. 
But  I  know  it  is  more.  I  think  it  runs  up  as  high  possibly  as  4  cents 
a  pound. 

Senator  Carter.  Do  you  ship  all  of  your  output  embraced  in  10 
pound  packages  and  over  by  express  where  the  express  company 
reaches  the  point  of  destination  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  We  have  not  heretofore.  We  have  been  giving  it  to 
the  post-office,  because  we  felt  that  we  had  to  go  to  the  post-office 
anyhow  and  it  is  only  when  a  customer  prefers  to  have  it  go  by 
express  that  we  send  it  that  wav. 

Senator  Carter.  As  I  understand  you,  the  express  company  gives 
you  a  better  service  than  the  Government  on  the  package  in  excess  of 
io  pounds? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  to  say,  they  deliver  it  to  the  party. 

Senator  Carter.  They  call  for  the  parcel  at  your  publishing  house? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Carter.  And  deliver  it  to  the  addressee  at  the  other  end  of 
the  line? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Carter.  And  fix  no  limit  of  distance  on  that  rate? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  are  novices  and  had  not  known  that, 
or  I  had  not,  until  within  the  last  twelve  months.  I  did  not  know 
the  companies  would  do  that. 

Senator  Carter.  We  are  all  learning  a  little  as  we  go  along. 
[Jjaughter.] 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  gentlemen. 
[Applause.] 

Rev.  Erastus  Blakeslee  appeared  before  the  Commisison. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Blakeslee. 

STATSMEKT    OF    EBASTUS    BLAKESLEE,    EDITOB    OF    THE    BIBLE 

STUDY  LESSONS. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  State  your  name  and  residence  and  the  pub- 
lications you  represent. 

Mr.  Blakest^e.  Rev.  Erastus  Blakeslee.  My  residence  is  in  Bos- 
ton. I  am  editor  of  the  Bible  Study  Union  Sunday  School  Lessons. 
1  represent  those  lessons  and  other  similar  publications. 

I  did  not  expect  to  say  anything  this  morning.  I  very  much 
appreciate  your  courtesy  in  allowing  me  to  say  a  tew  words.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  make  any  extensive  remarks.  I  would,  however, 
first,  most  heartily  endorse  the  arguments  which  have  already  been 
pre^^ented  against  any  increase  in  the  postal  rates  on  Sunday-School 
publications. 

There  are  two  points  on  which  I  wish  to  say  a  very  few  words.  I 
do  this  because  both  those  points  have  been  raised  in  the  questioning 
here  to-day  and  neither  of  them  has  been  met  or  spoken  of,  to  any 
extent,  at  least,  in  the  arguments  that  have  b3en  presented.  One  is 
concerning  the  right  of  the  Sunday-school  publications  to  second-class 
rates,  whatever  those  rates  are.  That  question  has  been  raised  by 
the  Department.  It  has  been  raised  here  this  morning.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Department  would  be  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  the 
enormous  amount  of  discussion  and  loss  of  time  this  question  has 
caused  in  the  past  and  will  cause  in  the  future,  unless  it  comes  to 
some  definite  conclusion. 

The  idea  of  dropping  the  Sunday-school  publications  out  of  the 
second-class  rates  is  almost  unthinkable.  It  would  make  a  disturb- 
ance in  the  country  which  would  be  immense  and  would  be  very  dis- 
astrous to  the  Sunday-school  interests  and  to  every  other  interest, 
probably,  that  had  anything  to  do  with  bringing  about  such  a  result. 

Senator  Carter.  It  would  be  a  little  perilous  just  before  election? 
[Laughter.  ] 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  It  would  be  very  perilous  indeed,  I  can  assure  you, 
vith  a  good  many  Christian  men  who  are  voters  and  appear  at  the 
polls.    That,  however,  is  merely  aside. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  view  of  this  state  of  things,  where  a  question 
has  arisen,  a  question  that  has  made  a  great  deal  of  disturbance  in 
the  minds  of  the  Department,  and  also  in  the  minds  of  the  publishers, 
it  should  be  set  at  rest.  Therefore  we  would  most  earnestly  request 
that  this  Commission  will  in  some  way  propose  an  amendment  to 
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the  existing  laws  to  establish  the  right  of  Sunday-school  publica- 
tions with  other  publications  in  the  mails,  so  that  this  question  vill 
not  arise  hereafter.  Just  how  that  will  be  done  I  do  not  know. 
Possibly  it  should  be  done  in  inserting  the  word  "  education  "  after 
the  word  "  literature  "  in  the  fundamental  law — ^that  second-class 
publications  shall  be  devoted  to  "  information  of  a  public  character, 
or  devoted  to  literature  or  education."  If  that  word  were  put  in  per- 
haps it  would  cover  the  ground.  That  is  for  the  lawyers  to  say,  but 
it  seems  to  me  while  the  postal  laws  are  being  made  over  they  ought 
to  be  made  over  in  such  a  way  as  to  put  this  troublesome  question 
at  rest  forever,  and  set  it  at  rest  as  it  ought  to  be — ^that  is,  in  the  right 
way. 

Senator  Carter.  That  is,  by  legislative  definition? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  By  some  sort  of  legislative  definition  or  inclusion 
which  would,  in  reasonable  interpretation  of  it,  set  this  matter  at 
rest.  I  would  not  suggest  at  all  that  the  Commission  should  say  that 
Sunday-school  publications  shall  be  admitted  to  the  mails.  That 
would  be  absurd.  I  say  some  general  statement  should  be  made 
whioh  will  easily  and  naturally  apply  to  them,  and  this  question  will 
be  forever  set  at  rest. 

It  has  been  a  very  troublesome  question  to  the  publisher  now  for  a 
long  time.  It  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  time  at  the  Department, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future,  unless  it  is  settled  in  some 
substantial  way. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  You  suggest  the  insertion  in  the  law  of  the 
word  "  education."  It  was  suggested  here  yesterday  by  somebody 
that  advertising  is  a  high  order  of  education.  Would  you  regard 
advertising  as  a  part  of  education? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  We  do  not  insert  advertisements. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  am  asking  you,  in  view  of  your  suggestion 
of  the  word  "  education,"  whether  that  would,  in  your  intrepretation 
of  that  word,  include  advertising  as  a  feature  of  education. 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  I  do  not  know  that  mj^  opinion  in  regard  to  that 
is  of  any  value,  but  I  should  not. 

The  Vtce-Chairman.  That  is  the  reason  I  called  it  to  your  atten- 
tion, in  view  of  the  suggestion  that  if  we  should  insert  "  education," 
it  would  still  leave  every  opportunity  for  difference  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  It  would  leave  opportunity  for  difference  of  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  some  other  things.  1  do  not  think  it  would  leave  any 
opportunity  for  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  Sunday-school  pub- 
lications, for  they  are  decidedly  educational. 

The  VicE-CiiAiRMAN.  But  a  gate  that  is  large  enough  to  admit  a 
calf  might  admit  a  great  many  other  things. 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  If  they  are  educational,  it  ought  to  admit  them. 
Things  that  are  really  educational  ought  to  be  admitted,  and  it  would 
be  open  for  the  Department  to  determine  what  things  were  edu- 
cational. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Without  diverting  you,  I  wanted  to  call 
attention  to  that  branch  of  it  and  ask  you  whether  or  not,  if  you 
inserted  the  word  "  education,"  which  you  have  suggested,  it  wouM 
not  still  leave  quite  as  much  ambiguity  of  construction  as  the  present 
law?. 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  I  do  not  think  it  would,  so  far  as  Sunday-school 
publications  are  concerned. 
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The  Vicb-Chairman.  I  am  speaking  about  publications  generally. 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  I  am  not  here  to  speak  of  publications  generally. 
I  only  speak  for  our  publications,  and  I  suppose  other  gentlemen 
speak  for  their  publications. 

We  do  not  ask  anything  unreasonable.  You  can  see  yourself,  in 
view  of  the  tremendous  interests  which  are  bound  up  in  these 
Sunday-school  publications,  touching,  as  they  do,  all  classes  of 
society  all  over  this  broad  land,  that  great  element  in  the  community 
which  is  in  our  churches,  that  splendid  part  of  the  citizenship  of 
this  country,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  disturbed,  and  anything  that 
would  throw  out  those  publications  and  entirely  disturb  this  whole 
body  of  people  would  be  a  very  unfortunate  thing. 

Senator  Carter.  Your  publications  are  all  now  admitted,  are 
they  not,  so  far  as  you  desire? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  No,  sir;  they  are  not. 

Senator  Carter.  Are  some  of  them  excluded  ? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  There  are  some  that  are  pending.  I  presume  they 
will  be  admitted.    I  hope  so. 

The  other  point  I  wanted  to  raise  was  this,  and  that  is  in  view  of 
what  has  been  said  here  this  morning  also  in  regard  to  places  left 
for  written  answers.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  possible — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  could  be  done  or  not — ^there  ought  to  be  something  intro- 
duced into  this  new  law  which  would  also  set  that  question  at  rest. 

It  is  not  desirable,  of  course,  that  Sunday-school  publications  shall 
be  turned  into  blank  books.  Nobody  wants  to  do  that.  It  is,  however, 
exceedingly  desirable  that  there  should  be  in  these  publications  oppor- 
tunity for  doing  a  little  writing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  most  cases 
that  opportunity  left  on  the  pages  does  not  increase  the  number  of 
pages.  It  simply  appropriates  a  certain  proportion  of  the  page  to  a 
specific  distinct  purpose  instead  of  covermg  it  with  printed  matter, 
and  the  reason  it  is  appropriated  in  that  way  is  because  of  its  entirely 
educational  value.  The  point  is  here.  No  one  questions  the  great 
value  of  Sunday-school  publications  to  the  body  politic,  to  the  public, 
to  the  country,  to  the  Republic.  In  fact,  they  are  second  to  none  in 
their  moral  right,  at  least,  to  second-class  rates. 

Granting  their  right  to  second-class  rates  at  all,  they  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  do  the  work  for  which  they  are  granted  second-class  rates, 
that  is,  because  of  their  value  to  the  public,  in  the  best  possible  way. 
They  ought  to  be  allowed  to  make  themselves  educationally  as  good 
as  possible,  and  if  they'  can  prove  their  educational  value,  and  so, 
their  practical  value,  by  being  allowed  to  leave  some  blank  spaces 
for  written  memoraiida,  answers,  etc.,  it  seems  to  me  extremely  right 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  do  it.  That  question  has  made  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  arid  most  of  them  have  tried  to  avoid  the  points 
raiped  bv  the  Government.  Yet,  in  so  doing,  they  are  cramped  and 
hindered  in  regard  to  doing  their  work  in  the  best  wav,  and  the 
Oovemment  does  not  get  one  cent  advantage  out  of  it.  Why  should 
the  Government  stand  in  the  position  of  preventing  the  Sunday 
pohools  from  doing  their  best  possible  work,  and  at  the  same  time 
themselves  get  no  benefit  from  it  whatever?  It  seems  to  me,  if  there 
is  any  difficulty  in  the  interpretation  of  the  laws,  the  laws  ought  to 
be  framed  in  such  a  way  that  such  a  result  would  be  avoided.  I  have 
no  doubt  it  could  be  done,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  an  extremely 
desirable  thing  to  do, 
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The  Vice-Chairman.  On  that  point,  if  the  Government  should 
permit  a  Sunday-school  paper  to  do  as  it  pleases,  as  you  suggest, 
after  it  has  started  in  upon  its  work,  and  take  on  quite  another 
form  or  character  of  matter  so  long  as  it  is  in  line  with  the  general 
subject-matter  of  the  publication,  would  you  feel  that  a' publication 
of  picture  lessons — a  quarterly  of  thirteen  parts,  thirteen  little  pieces 
of  paper,  each  2  by  3  inches — should  be  admitted  as  a  publication, 
and  then  permitted  to  circulate  in  connection  with  those  picture  les- 
sons a  roll  of  paper  weighing  a  pound  and  a  half  or  a  pound,  4  by  2 
feet,  as  a  part  of  its  method  of  instruction  by  pictures? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  That  is  already  admitted  m  the  mails.  That  is 
not  an  open  question  at  all. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  am  asking  you  if,  under  your  construction, 
you  would  feel  that  a  paper  which  had  become  privileged  to  the  mail 
as  a  2  by  3  or  4  inch  paper,  instructing  by  picture  lessons,  might  in 
the  course  of  its  instruction,  after  it  had  gotten  the  privilege,  issue 
supplements  or  other  features  of  that  publication  in  the  neighborhood 
of  2  by  4  feet  in  size,  a  number  of  large  pictures  aggregatmg  2  or  3 
pounds  in  weight.  They  are  all  pictures;  they  are  all  instructive; 
we  all  agree  they  are  of  a  highly  eaucational  and  religious  character; 
but  as  a  practical  business  proposition  would  it  be  wise  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  enlarge  the  field  at  a  low  rate  of  postage  to  that  extent? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  I  do  not  see  that  the  suggestion  I  made  would 
enlarge  the  field  in  this  respect  at  all. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  You  stated  that  Sunday-school  publications 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  pursue  their  particular  line  of  religious 
education. 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  They  should  be  allowed  to  do  their  work  in  the 
best  possible  way  educationally. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Exactly.  I  am  asking  whether  that  would 
not  make  a  publication  on  a  small  paper  or  card,  2  by  4  inches  in  size, 
under  the  construction  you  have  just  given,  admit  of  an  enlargement 
to  a  2-pound  set  of  serial  pictures  of  2  by  4  feet? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  That  is  what  exists  at  the  present  time. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  That  is  true,  but  it  might  be  changed. 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  I  think  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  it  should  be 
changed,  because  those  picture  rolls  are  of  exceeding  value.  If  the 
law  can  be  changed  so  as  to  contain  a  provision  in  regard  to  the  right 
of  those  particular  things  it  probably  will  be  changed. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Not  as  to  the  right,  but  would  you  entirely 
eliminate  from  the  Government's  consideration  of  the  problem  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  handling  a  pictorial  publication  aggregating 
a  dozen  pages,  each  2  by  4  feet  in  size,  from  a  small  publication 
2  by  3  inches  in  size?  There  is  a  difference  in  the  handling  of  them. 
There  is  a  difference  in  the  cost  of  treatment  of  them.  Would  you 
eliminate  the  practical  business  side  from  the  religious  publications 
and  circulate  them  just  so  long  as  they  were  of  a  high  character  and 
highly  educational,  regardless  of  the  cost? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  The  question,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  good  deal  larger 
than  as  it  appears  in  its  bald  form.  The  Government  encourages  agri- 
cultural publications,  publications  of  every  description  for  agricul- 
ture, for  manufacturing  all  sorts  of  things.  It  does  an  enormous 
amount  of  carrying  for  the  benefit  of  the  crops  and  the  farm  stock 
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and  everything  that  relates  to  agriculture,  and  very  properly.  It 
does  a  great  deal  of  carrying  for  the  benefit  of  manufacturers,  vari- 
ous kinds  of  trade  publications.  There  is  a  little  reading  matter  in 
them,  but  it  is  maae  up  mostly  of  information  and  advertisements 
in  regard  to  the  trades — hardware  and  all  the  trades. 

The  Vice-Ch AIRMAN.  I  was  directing  your  attention  to  the  marked 
difference  in  the  physical  character  of  the  publications  and  the  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  handling. 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  The  pomt  I  was  going  to  make  was  this.  If  the 
Government  can  afford  to  do  all  that  for  outside  interests,  so  to  speak, 
valuable  as  they  are,  and  much  as  they  ought  to  be  helped,  I  think 
it  can  also  afford  to  do  everything  the  Sunday-school  has  asked  for 
it,  and  I  think  a  good  deal  more. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  If  an  agricultural  paper  consisting  of  13 
small  pieces  of  paper,  each  2  by  4  inches  in  size,  was  devoted  entirely 
to  pictures  of  farm  life,  and  to  texts  of  industry  applicable  entirely 
to  agriculture,  would  you  think  it  would  be  proper  for  the  Govern- 
ment in  connection  with  the  education  of  the  agricultural  people,  by 
that  method  of  publication,  to  admit  to  the  mail  as  a  part  of  that 
paper  a  publication  along  similar  lines  of  interest  to  agriculture  that 
would  comprise  13  pages  each  2  by  4  feet  in  size!  and  weighing  in  the 
agfirregate  2  pounds? 

Mr.  BukKESLEE.  I  think  that  should  be  entered  as  a  separate  pub- 
lication. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Whether  it  is  a  religious  paper  or  an  agri- 
cultural paper  or  not.  ought  the  Government  to  admit  it? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  Why  not  enter  it  as  an  independent  publication? 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Do  you  believe  the  Government  or  anybody 
else  could  accept  in  the  mail  in  New  York  a  publication  of  this 
character,  2  bv  4  feet  in  size,  composed  of  from  12  to  13  pages,  the 
aggregate  weighing  approximately  2  pounds,  and  deliver  it  to  the 
addres?es  anywhere  for  a  cent  a  pound  and  not  lose  any  monev  ? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  I  think  it  ought  to  do  it  if  it  is  doing  the  same 
thing  for  every  other  kind  of  business  and  all  other  educational 
things. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  am  simply  asking  the  practical  question 
whether  it  could  be  done  at  a  cent  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  I  have  no  reason  for  knowing  that  it  could  not  be. 
I  know  the  express  companies  deliver  over  very  large  areas  for  a 
cent  a  pound  and  make  money.  Why  the  Government  could  not 
afford  to  do  it  at  the  same  rate  I  do  not  know. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Do  the  express  companies  take  packages  and 
ship  them  across  the  country  for  a  cent  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  No;  but  over  large  areas. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  This  publication  I  call  your  attention  to  can 
be  entered  in  the  post-office  in  New  York  and  sent  across  the  country 
to  Ran  Francisco. 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  Yes,  or  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  To  Hongkong. 

Mr.  Pi^akeslee.  That  is  very  true. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  this  question  of 
cost  does  not  enter  into  your  argument  where  the  publication  is  of  a 
highly  edacational  character  and  in  the  interest  of  good  citizenship. 
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Mr.  BlakesioEe.  It  is  generally,  understood  that  it  costs  the  Gov 
ernment  considerable  to  carry  second-class  mail  at  a  cent  a  pound 
I  presume  no  one  ever  doubts  that.     It  does  cost  the  Government 
good  deal  every  year. 

The  question  is,  ought  the  Government  to  make  that  consideratio 
to  the  people  for  the  sake  of  disseminating  good  reading  matter  an 
for  general  educational  purposes,  which  Tie  at  the  very  foundatio 
of  our  whole  system.  I  say  the  Government  can  afford  to  invest 
great  deal  of  money  along  those  lines,  and  when  it  does  invest  tha 
money  it  ought  to  invest  it  in  the  wisest  possible  way — ^that  is,  i 
such  a  way  that  those  who  are  doing  this  work  will  have  their  hand 
untied  and  they  can  do  the  work  in  the  best  way  they  possibly  cai 
That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  fact  about  it.  I  doubt  whether  anyon 
will  question  the  wisdom  of  the  second-class  mail  rates  in  the  count n 
That  is,  the  people  want  it.  The  people  can  afford  to  have  it  The 
ought  to  have  it,  it  seems  to  me,  and  the  only  question  is  whether  i 
having  it  they  should  be  allowed  to  use  their  privileges  to  the  be- 
advantage,  or  be  hampered  by  restrictions  which  arise  from  th 
phrapeolog>'  of  the  laws,  which  were  phrased  years  ago,  before  ne\ 
conditions  had  arisen,  and  ought  to  be  rephrased  to  meet  current  coe 
ditions.  That  is  the  way  it  seems  to  me,  and  I  think  this  Commii 
sion  has  a  great  opportunity  before  it,  not  simply  to  restrict  the  us 
of  the  mail  for  second-class  mail  matter,  but  to  make  the  best  po^sibl 
use  of  the  second-class  mail  matter  in  the  best  possible  way. 

I  think  that  is  a  very  great  opportunity.  The  country  will  liv 
under  the  findings  of  this  Commission,  supplemented  by  acts  of  Con 
gress,  for  the  next  twenty-five  or  thirty  or  fifty  A^ears.  It  is  a  matter  o 
extrame  importance  to  settle  these  questions  in  the  best  possible  waj 
and  my  contention  is  that  in  regard  to  such  a  matter  as  this  writini 
of  answers,  w^hich  does  the  Government  no  harm  whatever,  and  doc 
enable  the  Sunday-school  people  to  accomplish  their  work  education 
ally  a  good  deal  better  than  they  could  otherwise,  the  Sunday-schoc 
people  should  be  left  free  by  some  sort  of  provision  which  shoul 
protect  against  unduly  large  spaces  or  the  addition  of  blank  page 
m  such  a  way  as  to  burden  the  Government  unreasonably,  but  shoul 
allow  a  certain  liberty  in  that  direction  which  would  enable  the  Sun 
day  schools  to  do  their  work  as  they  ought  to  be  able  to  do  it,  and  t 
keep  pace  with  the  educational  development  of  the  age  in  which  w 
live. 

The  ViCE-CiiAiRMAN.  Do  your  publications  embrace  much  advei 
tising  matter? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  Practically  none  at  all.     Occasionally  we  put  in 
page  on  the  covers  or  something  like  that.     There  is  practically  non 
at  all.     Occasionally  we  have  a  page  or  two  of  advertising  as  a  mat 
ter  of  accommodation. 

Senator  Carter.  Do  you  ship  to  any  considerable  extent  by  ex 
pre«s  ? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  We  ship,  I  suppose,  more  than  half  of  our  good 
by  express. 

Senator  Carter.  What,  if  any,  limitations  as  to  distance  do  ih 
express  companies  fix? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  Our  goods  are  shipped  from  Boston,  and  withii 
the  limits  of  the  Potomac  River  and  east  of  the  Ohio  we  have  ih 
1-cent-a-pound  rate. 
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Senator  Carter.  What  does  the  service  embrace? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  It  embraces,  as  I  understand  it,  the  coming  to 
the  office  to  take  the  packages,  which  saves  us  delivery  at  the  post- 
)ffce,  giving  a  receipt,  so  that  the  express  company  is  responsible  for 
the  matter  in  ca^  it  should  be  lost,  which  the  post-office  does  not  do, 
md  which  fact  has  made  us  sometimes  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  a 
Iclivery  of  the  package  at  the  other  end  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
iddressed,  whereas  when  the  post-office  gets  it  the  person  must  go  to 
ihe  post-office  and  get  the  package  for  himself.  It  saves  him  a  great 
leal  of  trouble.  They  will  not  take  very  small  packages.  My  under- 
standing is  a  little  different  from  that  which  was  stated  a  bit  ago,  but 
1^  1  am  not  in  the  shipping  department  I  can  not  speak  authoritatively 
in  regard  to  it.  My  impression  is  that  we  pay  5  cents  for  any  package, 
tiowever  small,  ana  after  that  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  a  pound.  It  may  oe 
it  is  10  cents,  however  small,  and  after  that  at  the  rate  of  a  cent  a 
x)und,  provided  it  is  ten  pounds.  My  recollection  is  that  the  limit 
s  five  pounds,  and  above  that  at  a  pound  rate. 

Senator  Carter.  Both  statements  might  be  correct,  the  one  in  ref- 
erence to  the  10  pounds  referring  to  the  more  sparsely-settled  sections 
rf  the  country  where  hauls  are  longer. 

Mr.  Bi^KESLEE.  It  is  immaterial.  The  last  information  I  had 
about  that  was  some  little  time  ago,  when  the  shippers  said  that  they 
dipped  pretty  much  everything  that  they  could  by  express,  on  ac- 
count of  getting  receipts,  but  that  some  of  the  smaller  packages, 
n^hich  weigh  less  than  5  pounds,  went  into  the  mail  because  there  was 
a  little  saving. 

Senator  Carter.  You  ship  by  express  only  such  packages  as  are 
delivered  without  breaking  bulk? 

Mr.  BijiKESLEE.  Without  breaking  bulk ;  yes. 

Senator  Carter.  The  mails  are  used  where  individual  copies  are 
s«iit  out  ? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  Individual  copies  and  also  packages  without  break- 
ing bulk,  when  they  are  sent  to  the  superintendent  or  other  officers  of 
the  Sundav-school,  who  are  the  agents  of  the  Sunday-school  to  secure 
tho  subscriptions  or  practically  to  order  these  goods. 

Ri^ht  there  there  is  one  point,  if  I  may  be  allowed  just  one  word. 
A  difficulty  seems  to  have  arisen  here  this  morning  to  understand  why 
we  can  not  make  use  of  a  slow  mail,  like  a  slow  freight,  that  can 
be  used  for  the  delivery  of  packages  which  are  ordered  by  the  year, 
and  the  destination  of  which  is  known  months  before,  but  a  great 
deal  of  this  material  is  sent  on  immediate  orders,  ordered  from  quar- 
ter to  quarter.  The  orders  will  not  come  until  say  a  week  before  the 
beginning  of  the  quarter.  The  week  before  the  beginning  of  the 
next  quarter  is  the  busiest  in  the  whole  year  in  the  office,  because 
Sunday  schools  are  sending  in  their  orders  at  the  last  moment,  either 
for  the  year  or  for  the  quarter,  and  therefore  we  can  not  send  by  slow 
conveyance  under  those  conditions. 

Senator  Carter.  Do  you  likewise  publish  books? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  To  a  very  limited  extent. 

Senator  Carter.  What  is  your  experience  with  reference  to  send- 
ing books  by  express  or  by  mail ?     Is  there  anv  difference  in  the  rate? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  No;  it  is  8  cents  a  pound  in  either  case.  They 
charge  8  cents  a  pound  for  carrying  printed  books. 

Senator  Carter.  The  express  rate  is  the  same? 
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Mr.  Blakeslee.  The  express  rate  is  8  cents,  and  the  mail  rate  is  8 
eents. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  There  is  a  cheaper  freight  rate,  is  there  not! 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  There  is  a  cheaper  freight  rate,  yes,  if  you  want 
to  send  a  quantity  of  books  anywhere;  but  I  was  speaking  of  single 
copies. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  A  great  many  books  are  sent  by  freight,  are 
they  not? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  I  suppose  so.  We  do  not  publish  ^books  to  any 
extent,  but  of  course  if  a  book  publisher  in  New  York  has  an  order 
for  a  hundred  copies  to  send  to  Chicago  very  likely  he  sends  them 
by  fast  freight. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  You  spoke,  in  answer  to  one  of  Senator  Car- 
ter's questions,  about  orders  for  your  goods.  Quite  a  number  of  those 
publications  are  treated  as  goods,  are  they  not,  and  not  as  newspapers 
or  magazines? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  Thoy  are,  in  one  sense. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  With  regard  to  this  big  publication  here  that 
I  have  alluded  to  a  number  of  times,  4  by  2  rest,  there  is  not  much 
difference  between  that  and  merchandise  in  the  nature  of  books  con- 
taining much  the  same  matter  this  contains,  is  there? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  get  that  matter  in  a 
book  very  well. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  It  would  be  in  different  shape.  Is  not  that 
publication  more  in  the  nature  of  merchandise,  as  we  speak  of  books 
as  merchandise,  than  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  newspaper  or  a  magazine  { 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  Possibly  it  may  be. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Then  what  objection  would  there  be  to  requir- 
ing a  different  rate  of  postage  upon  this  character  of  Sunday-school 
{)ublications  from  that  which  might  be  charged  upon  strictly  religions 
iterarv  work  in  the  nature  of  newspaper  or  pamphlet  publications? 

Mr.  Blakslee.  Possibly  that  might  be  a  just  solution  of  the  matter. 
I  should  not  be  willing  to  state  a  definite  opinion  that  it  was,  however. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  You  realize  the  aifiiculty  of  the  Government 
treating  a  publication  of  this  character  at  the  same  rate  that  it  treats 
a  religious  treatise  or  pamphlet  or  newspaper? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  Yes ;  of  course  there  is  a  difficulty  there.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  serious  trouble  to  deal  with. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Then  if  the  Government  should,  by  change 
of  law,  require  either  a  different  method  of  handling  a  bulky  publica- 
tion like  this,  or  a  higher  rate,  your  association  would  not  coii'^trwe 
that  as  an  attack  upon  the  religious  benevolent  societies  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, would  you  ? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  That  is  published  by  religious  benevolent  societies, 
and  they  would  feel  just  so  much  hurt. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  ask  you,  in  view  of  your  argument  and  that 
of  your  associates  as  to  the  importance  of  religious  education,  which 
we  all  admit,  if  the  Government  vshould  see  fit  to  treat  printed  goods 
like  this,  by  reason  of  change  of  method  or  change  of  rates,  differently 
from  what  it  would  treat  a  religious  pamphlet  or  a  relimous  magazine 
or  a  religious  newspaper,  that  would  not  be  construed  as  an  attack 
upon  the  educational  features  of  the  religious  society,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  The  point  of  your  argument,  as  1  understand  it,  is 
that  this  is  big  and  heavy. 
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Tlie  Vice-Chairman.  It  costs  more  to  handle. 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  No  ;  it  does  not  cost  any  more  to  handle,  pound  far 
pound,  in  this  way.  It  is  2  pounds  and  they  get  2  cents  for  it  If 
It  weighs  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  you  get  a  sixteenth  of  a  cent  for  it. 
That  is  the  difference.  The  Government  gets  its  pay  at  the  rate  of 
a  cent  a  pound. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Exactly.  It  gets  its  pay  at  the  rate  of  a 
cent  a  pound  for  this,  but  that  could  be  eliminated  from  the  mail  and 
sent  by  freight.  The  Government  could  transport  it  much  m<Hre 
cheaply  than  it  could  by  mail,  thereby  making  a  saving. 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  Yes ;  it  could. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Would  not  that  answer  substantially  the 
same  purpose? 

Mr.  Bi^KESLEE.  No;  it  would  not  answer  substantially  the  same 
purpose.  In  some  few  cases  where  these  monthly  rolls  were  ordered 
by  the  year  they  could  be  sent  in  that  way,  but  the  orders  for  these, 
to  a  very  large  extent,  as  I  suppose,  come  in  month  by  month  or 
quarter  by  quarter. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  slow  freight? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  If  you  get  an  order  on  Thursday  or  Friday  to 
send  a  roU  like  that  some  distance  you  can  not  get  it  there  by  freight. 
You  have  to  either  send  it  by  express  or  mail  to  have  it  there  before 
Sunday.  That  is  what  I  mean.  You  see,  practically  a  great  deal 
of  this"  material  is  sent  out  at  very  short  notice,  and  there  is  the  dif- 
ficulty about  slow  freight  for  this  material.  Some  of  it  could  be 
sent  by  slow  freight. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Would  it  make  any  difference  to  the  people 
who  have  charge  of  the  instruction  in  Sunday  schools  whether  that 
article  were  received  on  Tuesday  or  Friday  of  the  same  week  ? 

Mr.  Bl-akeslee.  No;  not  on  Tuesday  or  Friday,  but  suppose  they 
did  not  order  it  until  Friday.  You  could  not  send  it  to  them  50O 
miles  away  and  get  it  to  them  by  Sunday ;  but  you  could  by  express  or 
mail. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  If  it  were  known  six  months  or  a  year  in 
advance  of  the  change  of  methods  that  the  Govenmient  would  ex- 
tract from  the  mail  and  ship  by  slower  methods  articles  of  that  char- 
acter, would  not  that  tend  to  make  orders  a  little  bit  earlier? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  It  probably  would,  yes,  to  a  certain  extent;  but 
you  must  remember  that  the  orders  for  the  Sunday  schools  are  not 
always  conducted  in  a  very  business-like  way. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Do  you  not  get  a  good  many  of  your  orders 
for  a  quarter  and  not  for  a  week? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  We  get  a  good  many  orders  for  the  year. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Then  the  only  disturbance  would  be  the  dis- 
turbance to  the  orders  for  the  week  ? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  Yes.  We  never  get  orders  for  weeks,  but  orders 
for  quarters  or  for  the  year.  Orders  for  the  quarter  come*at  the  end 
of  the  quarter  a  great  many  times;  that  is,  just  before  the  beginning 
of  the  quarter  and  the  end  of  the  other  quarter.  They  do  not  know 
how  many  they  want — how  many  people  they  have  in  that  school. 
The  school  has  increased  or  diminished  in  numbers,  and  they  mah6 
the  new  subscription  to  meet  the  exigencies  as  they  then  arise. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  If  this  law  with  reference  to  legitimate 
subscribers  were  rigidly  enforced,  do  you  believe  you  would  escape 
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disturbance  in  the  method  of  your  subscriptions  now,  that  you  can 
hold  that  a  shipment  of  several  hundred  copies  would  make  that 
Sunday  school  a  legitimate  subscriber  ? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  I  think  it  is.  I  think  the  institution  is  a  legiti- 
mate subscriber. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Then  if  I  make  an  order  for  Indianapolis  for 
a  thousand  copies,  would  I  be  a  legitimate  subscriber  for  a  thousand 
conies  t 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  If  you  were  a  duly  accredited  agent  of  the  city  of 
Indianapolis,  and  the  city  of  Indianapolis  wanted  10,000  copies  of 
some  educational  publication  to  be  distributed  in  its  schools,  and  you 
should  subscribe,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  a  legitimate  subscription. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Do  the  members  of  this  school  to  which  these 
copies  are  given  determine,  individually,  how  many  copies  they  want 
before  the  order  is  made,  or  does  the  official  representative  of  the 
school  determine  that  ? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  The  schools  vote  what  lessons  they  will  use. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  mean  the  scholars. 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  Sometimes  the  teachers,  and  sometimes  the 
scholars. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Take  a  Sunday  school  of  300  pupils.  Do 
those  pupils  have  any  voice  in  determining  how  many  copies  they  will 
want  t 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  Not  how  many  copies  they  will  want,  but  what 
they  will  have ;  and  then  they  leave  it  with  their  teachers  and  higher 
officers  to  order  for  them.  The  scholars  in  a  great  many  Sunday 
schools  pay  for  them  individually. 

The  Vice-Chair3ian.  If  that  were  extended,  under  that  interpre- 
tation, what  objection  would  there  be  to  the  Government  granting 
the  same  privilege  to  commercial  bodies  to  let  one  individual  order 
for  all  the  people  of  his  association  ? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  If  it  were  a  lodge  or  order  of  any  kind  where  they 
wanted  to  distribute  at  their  lodge  rooms  a  hundred  copies  of  a  per- 
iodical relating  to  their  interests  it  would  seem  to  me  just  as  legiti- 
mate for  them  to  order  through  their  secretary  or  treasurer  for  the 
benefit  of  the  members  as  it  would  be  for  individual  members  to 
send  in  their  personal  subscription. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Then  suppose  a  thousand  copies  are  ordered 
for  a  lodge  or  a  fraternal  organization  for  Indianapolis  and  another 
thousand  copies  for  three  different  Sunday-schools  at  Indianapolis 
for  a  quarter,  what  objection  would  there  be  to  the  Gov^ernment 
handling  that  by  freight  between  New  York  and  Indianapolis,  and 
distributing  it  ? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  Not  the  slightest,  provided  the  orders  were  gotten 
in  soon  enough. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Then  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Government 
that  people  are  delayed  in  making  their  orders,  is  it? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  The  Government  must  adapt  itself  to  conditions 
as  they  actually  exist. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  And  the  people  must  adapt  themselves  to  the 
law. 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  Well,  the  law  ought  to  adapt  itself  to  the  people. 
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The  law  ought  to  be  the  expressed  will  and  wish  of  the  people.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

The  Vice-Chairman.  When  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  peo- 
ple want  a  certain  publication,  simply  want  it  distributed,  and  the 
voice  of  the  people  is  to  be  crystallized  into  a  law  for  the  purpose  of 
system,  then  there  must  be  an  adaptation  to  the  law  after  it  is  crys- 
tallized. 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  After  its  crystallization,  but  it  ought  to  be  crys- 
tallized in  a  way  which  will  accommodate  the  people  best,  and  not  a 
way  which  will  accommodate  the  Department.  [Applause.]  I  be- 
lieve the  people  ought  to  be  accommodated.  I  believe  the  Govern- 
ment exists  lor  the  people  and  not  the  people  for  the  Government, 
[Applause.] 

The  Vice-Chaikman.  There  is  no  argument  between  us  on  that. 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  That  is  the  way  it  seems  to  me. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  But  when  that  has  been  done  ought  there  to 
be  such  laxity  of  the  law  as  will  admit  of  constant  and  frequent 
changes  of  the  forms  of  publications?  Ought  that  to  be  considered 
at  all? 

Mr.  Blakesl.ee.  If  it  is  changed  so  as  to  alter  its  character,  that  is 
the  end  of  it.    It  is  a  new  publication  afterwards. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  After  the  people  have  desired  Sunday-school 
pictorial  lessons,  which  are  distributed  on  a  card  2  by  4  inches,  and 
afterwards  the  law  is  crystallized  to  meet  that  demand  and  the  expense 
of  its  treatment  adapted  to  the  system,  then  would  a  change  of  pic- 
torial lessons  to  an  article  2  by  4  feet  in  character  have  any  effect  upon 
the  question  of  distribution  ? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
was  afterwards  or  not. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  am  speaking  of  the  possibility  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  law. 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  I  suppose  you  could  hang  yourself  with  almost 
any  law,  if  you  chose  to,  but  1  think  it  is  a  great  deal  better  not  to 
do'it. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Does  not  all  this  demonstrate,  Mr.  Blakeslee, 
that  there  is  a  decided  lack  of  definiteness  to  the  law  and  a  necessity 
for  changing  it? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  I  think  it  does.  I  think  a  law  which  was  enacted 
in  1878,  was  it? 

The  Vice-Chairman.  1879, 1  think. 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  1878  or  1879 — a  law  which  was  enacted  a  third  of 
a  century  ago  ought  to  be  changed,  ought  to  be  adapted  to  present 
conditions;  and  in  adapting,  the  main  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the 
adaptation  ought  to  be  to  make  it  meet  most  nearly  the  needs  of  the 
people  at  this  present  time. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  That  is  precisely  what  we  want  to  do,  and  it  was 
on  that  account  that  I  made  these  few  suggestions  in  regard  to  the 
law. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  But,  agreeing  to  all  of  that,  which  I  in  no 
wise  dispute,  should  not  the  element  of  expense  enter  into  it  ? 
Mr.  Blakeslee.  The  element  of  expense  should  be  considered, 
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but  it  should  not  be  considered  to  the  detriment  of  the  Sunday-school 
interests  when  other  interests  do  not  suffer  in  the  same  way.  That  is, 
Sunday-school  interests  ouffht  to  be  allowed  a  square  deal  in  the  mat- 
ter. I  presume  they  will  oe,  but  they  ought  to  be,  certainly.  We 
are  asking  to  make  sure  we  will  be  treated  as  well  as  anybody. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  You  have  no  information  that  you  are  li)cely 
to  be  treated  differently,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  Well,  the  fact  that  the  Government  and  this  com- 
mission have  both  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  we  are  entitled 
to  be  in  the  mails  at  all  makes  us  a  little  nervous. 

The  Vice-Chaibman.  Where  has  this  Ciommiasion  raised  that  ques- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  By  the  questions  which  have  been  asked,  the  ques- 
tions which  the  chair  has  asked. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  draw  out  from  you  informa- 
tion, reg^ardless  of  what  my  opinion  is. 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  I  was  not  thinking  of  your  individual  opinion;  but 
the  attitude  of  the  questions  asked  was  to  questioii  the  right  of  a 
quarterly  to  be  in  the  mails,  and,  therefore,  it  seemed  to  me  it  was 
necessary  to  safeguard  that  point  a  little,  because  I  know  there  was 
quite  a  long  discussion,  which  Mr.  Glassie  will  remember,  in  the 
Department  at  Washington,  last  fall. 

The- Vice-Chairman.  If  the  Government  or  the  people  could  make 
a  saving  by  a  change  of  method,  which  would  not  result  in  a  real  dis- 
turbance of  the  proper  distribution  of  the  matter,  and  without  any 
increased  rate  to  the  publishers  or  the  subscribers,  do  you  regard  it 
as  at  all  commendable? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  No;  I  think  it  is  a  perfectly  proper  thing  to  do; 
but  it  can  not  be  done  as  completely  as  you  might  think  in  regard  to 
this  pjarticular  matter,  because  a  great  many  of  the  subscriptions 
come  in  too  late  to  take  advantage  of  the  slow  mail. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  The  only  criticism  you  have  of  that  is  the 
possibility  of  delaying  shipments  i 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  They  would  not  reach  their  destination  at  the 
proper  time. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  And  if  that  could  be  overcome  by  more 
prompt  filing  of  orders  there  would  not  be  that  criticism  ? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  There  is  not  enough  power  in  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  make  Sunday  schools  do  just  as  it  wants  to  have 
them  do.  There  are  too  manv  Sundav  schools  and  there  is  too  little 
power.  I  doubt  if  there  could  possibly  be  power  enough  in  any  gov- 
ernment to  do  it.  We  can  not  make  the  people  do  what  we  want  to 
have  them  do.  If  we  could  it  would  be  a  good  deal  better  world  than 
it  is ;  but  we  have  to  do  the  best  we  can  with  people  as  they  are,  and 
with  the  habits  of  people  as  they  are,  and  with  the  methods  of  doing 
business  as  they  actually  exist  at  the  present  time,  and  adapt  our  work 
to  it. 

So  far  as  those  conditions  are  concerned,  the  actual  situation  is  this: 
The  most  convenient  way  to  serve  the  public  in  this  respect  is  to  put 
your  quarterlies  of  different  grades  ana  the  other  things  in  a  bundle; 
put  them  in  the  mail  or  in  the  express  and  send  them  along  when 
they  are  ready.    The  more  the  Government  interferes  with  that  per- 
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fectly  simple  and  natural  way  of  doing  business  the  more  trouble  it 
will  make  and  the  less  it  will  serve  the  interests  of  the  people. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  But  supposing  a  publishing  house  in  New 
York  has  already  received  orders  for  dSivery  in  Chicago  aggre^ting 
several  carloads  of  publishing  matter  for  distribution  in  Chicago^ 
would  there  be  any  criticism  of  the  Government  shipping  that  oy 
freiriit? 

m.  Blakeslee.  Not  the  sliirhtest,  that  I  can  see.  A  ereai  deal  of 
that  is  already  sent  by  freight,  as  I  told  you  this  morning. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  By  the  publisher? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  By  the  publisher.  They  send  it  by  freight. 
There  would  not  be  tfie  slightest  objection  to  that.  The  only  objec- 
tion to  it  is  making  it  possible  to  compel  an  inclusion  of  all  that  mate- 
rial in  the  slow  freight.  You  see  you  can  not  include  all  of  it.  It  is 
impossible  as  a  matter  of  business.- 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  quite  acree  with  jou;  but  wherever  the 
Government  could  handle  these  puolications  m  freightable  lots  after 
they  have  been  delivered  to  the  Government  it  ought  to  have  the  right 
to  do  it,  ought  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  Yes.  For  instance,  I  see  no  objection  whatever 
to  having  the  Government  say,  "  if  you  send  those  packages  by  slow 
mail  to  Chicago,  we  will  send  them  for  a  quarter  or  half  a  cent  a 
pound  instead  of  a  cent  a  pound  " — making  it  some  inducement  to  do 
it  Possibly  the  people  might  be  able  to  do  it.  But  to  say  "  we  want 
4  or  5  cents  a  i)ound  for  sending  them  in  any  other  way  "  would  be  a 
great  mistake,  it  seems  to  me.  1  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  for 
the  Government  to  make  a  consideration  to  the  public  along  that  line 
that  things  that  could  be  sent  in  advance  by  slow  mail  could  be  sent 
at  half  rate. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Or  by  freight. 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  By  slow  mail  or  by  freight.  It  could  be  sent  at 
half  rate. 

Senator  Carter.  How  would  the  Government,  under  the  recent 
rate  law,  be  able  to  get  better  rates  than  the  publishers  ? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  The  Government  is  the  Government.  It  does 
about  as  it  has  a  mind  to. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  it  does  about  as  the  peo- 
ple want  it  to  do. 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  It  oufifht  to. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  That  was  the  cause  of  the  rate  bill. 

Mr.  Blakesijbe.  The  question  is  whether  it  does  or  not.  I  think 
the  Government  ought  to  make  laws  to  express  the  will  of  the  people, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  and  then  they  ought  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
same  spirit.  The  trouble  is  the  laws  are  made  to  express  the  desires 
of  the  lawmakers  rather  than  the  will,  of  the  people  a  great  many 
times,  and  the  execution  of  the  law  is  according  to  the  whim  of  the 
officers  rather  than  right  or  justice.  That  we  all  understand,  and  we 
get  along  the  best  way  we  can. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  Department  has  a  hard  time  of  it — ^that  is, 
has  a  great  many  very  difncult  questions.  I  think  General  Madden 
is  one  of  the  men  to  be  pitied  for  the  immense  number  of  very  diffi- 
cult, trying,  hard  questions  that  must  come  before  him  for  settlement 
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He  has  been  extremely  courteous  and  kind  in  regard  to  all  this  mat- 
ter all  the  way  through,  and,  without  knowing  anything  about  his 
particular  view  of  it,  1  feel  quite  sure  he  would  be  very  glad  to  have 
the  law  made  more  simple  than  it  is,  and  I  am  sure  everybody  con- 
nected with  it  would  also. 

Representative  Moon.  Doctor,  is  the  profit  on  your  business  or 
publication  so  light  that  if  the  Government  should  conclude  to  raise 
the  rate  on  matter  of  the  second  class  half  a  cent,  it  would  materially 
hurt  you? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  Yes;  it  would.  It  would  be  a  very  serious  blow 
to  us — even  half  a  cent  a  pound. 

Representative  Moon.  What  would  your  losses  be  from  your  pres- 
ent gains  ?    Of  course,  I  do  not  want  to  inquire  into  your  business. 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  That  depends  on  how  much  you  ship  by  the  mail 
and  in  other  ways,  and  also  on  whether  the  express  companies  would 
raise  their  rates  to  correspond. 

Representative  Moon.  Your  business  is  conducted  at  a  very  light 
profit,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  Very  light;  yes.  Sunday-school  publications  are 
probably  published  at  the  lowest  net  rate  of  profit  of  any  publica- 
tions before  the  public  at  the  present  time,  because  they  are  so  largely 
of  a  benevolent  character. 

Senator  Carter.  And  they  are  in  no  sense  devoted  to  advertising? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  No  ;  the  advertisements  are  the  merest  incident  in 
our  business.  We  have  one  pa^e  of  advertising  which  is  connected 
with  the  business  itself,  but  it  is  done  outside,  and  we  put  in  occa- 
sionally a  cover  page  of  some  kind  where  we  have  to  have  it,  but  we 
will  not  get  $50  a  year,  perhaps,  out  of  the  advertising.  It  does  not 
amount  to  anything. 

Representative  Moon.  If  the  rate  were  increased  one-half  a  cent, 
as  suggested,  would  it  cause  you  to  issue  and  distribute  fewer  papers 
or  not  ? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  It  would  set  our  directors  down  to  consider  the 
problem  as  to  whether  we  should  raise  the  price  of  the  paper  accord- 
ingly, or  the  stockholders  should  pocket  the  loss,  and  it  would  be  a 
very  serious  question. 

Representative  Moon.  Would  it  very  materially  injure  the  reading 
of  the  religious  public,  if  we  might  so  term  it,  if  the  board  of  directors 
were  to  raise  the  price  of  your  publication  to  meet  the  increased  Gov- 
ernment rate  ? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  It  would,  because  the  Sunday  schools  as  a  rule 
find  it  pretty  hard  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  even  present  prices,  and 
a  good  many  of  them  are  pretty  slow  pay.  They  do  find  it  hard. 
They  are  in  arrears  to  a  very  large  extent  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
they  can  not  bear  any  greater  burden  than  is  already  put  upon  them. 
It  seems  to  me  they  ought  to  be  relieved  of  burdens  rather  than  to 
have  burdens  increased.  Even  an  increase  of  ten  or  fifteen  or  twenty 
dollars  a  year  in  the  cost  of  their  quarterlies  in  any  Sunday  school 
would  be  ielt  quite  severely,  and  it  would  come  out  of  the  pockets  of 
people  who  could  ill  afford  to  pay  it.  That  is  the  reason  we  fesl  so 
strenuous  about  this  matter.  If  the  people  were  perfectly  willing  to 
pay  25  cents  instead  of  a  few  cents  for  a  quarterly,  a  dollar  a  year 
instead  of  a  few  cents  a  year,  it  would  be  a  different  matter;  but,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  must  be  furnished  almost  at  cost  and  as  a 
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matter  of  benevolence,  a  matter  of  Christian  work  and  kindness,  and 
it  is  done  pro  bono  publico.  Most  emphatically  I  think  it  ought  to  b? 
so  recognized. 

Representative  Moon.  You  figure,  then,  it  would  prevent  the  I'e- 
ligious  advancement  of  the  people  to  increase  the  rate  half  e^  cent  ? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  I  think  it  would,  because  it  would  embarrass  the 
Sunday  schools,  certainly  the  poorer  Sunday  schools  that  especially 
need  help  of  this  kind,  such  as  the  Sundav  schools  already  referred 
to  here  in  the  South,  our  colored  Sunday  schools.  It  would  be  a  great 
calamity  to  have  anything  happen  that  would  embarrass  them  in  the 
least  in  the  good  work  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

Representative  Moon.  Would  your  conclusions  on  that  question 
apply  to  other  publications  than  religious  publications  ? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  I  do  not  represent  any  other  kind  of  publications, 
and  I  do  not  care  to  make  any  conclusions  about  them. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  When  the  agricultural  publishers  were  heard 
yesterday  there  was  one  of  their  number  not  present,  Mr.  Wallace.  I 
understand  he  is  now  present. 

Mr.  Rowland.  May  I  be  permitted  to  add  just  a  word  about  the 
matter  of  this  roll,  which  seems  to  be  the  main  difficulty  ?  It  is  really 
a  very  unimportant  matter.  There  are  only  about  15,000  or  20,000  of 
those  rolls  issued  throughout  the  country,  and  that  is  a  very  small 
issue  as  compared  with  the  other  issues  made  by  these  Sunday  school 
publishing  houses.  If  the  Post-Office  Department  thinks  tliat  does 
not  come  under  the  second-class  matter,  I  am  sure  none  of  us,  while  we 
would  be  very  glad  to  have  the  present  rates  continued,  would  find 
any  fault  with  their  decisions. 

That  is  an  xm  important  matter  and  we  do  not  desire  that  the 
impression  should  prevail  that  we  are  standing  for  this  roll  or  for 
anything  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  Post-Office  Department  does 
not  properly  come  under  second-class  rates. 

The  Vice-Ciiairman.  If  Mr.  Wallace  is  present  he  will  be  heard  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Wallace  appeared. 

STATEMENT  OF  H.  0.  WALLACE,  EDITOB  OF  WALLACE'S  FABMEB, 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  You  may  state  your  name  and  the  publi- 
cations you  represent. 

Mr  Wallace.  My  name  is  H.  C.  Wallace ;  I  am  manager  of  Wal- 
lace's Farmer,  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  At  the  time  I  was  granted 
reco^ition  it  was  not  as  a  representative  of  any  organization  or  pub- 
lication. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  stated  that  while  the  subject  was  under  con- 
sideration you  were  not  present.  I  was  simply  stating  that  when  the 
Commission  heard  the  representatives  you  were  not  present. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes ;  since  I  was  granted  representation  here  I  have 
been  commissioned  by  certain  other  publications  to  represent  them 
also,  and  with  your  permission  I  will  hand  these  letters  to  the 
secreia 


ry.    These  publications  are- 
Vice-Chairman.  Just  put  th 


The  Vice-Chairman.  Just  put  them  in  the  record  and  proceed  with 
your  statement. 
Mr.  Wallace.  Very  well. 
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The  letters  referred  to  are  as  follows : 

[National  Stockman  and  Farmer,  The  Axtell-Ruah  Publishing  Co.,  pabllshers.] 

PiTTSBUBQ,  Pa.,  September  27, 1906. 
Postal  Commission, 

Temple  Court,  New  York  City, 
Gentlemen  :  Having  consulted  with  Mr.  H.  C.  Wallace,  of  Des  Moines.  Town, 
in  regard  to  Ills  permission  to  address  yon  on  tbe  subject  of  secoml-cln^ 
l>ostng:e.  we  beg  to  say  tbat  we  understand  his  position  In  the  matter  thorougUlr, 
and  advise  tbat  we  fully  concur  In  tbe  argument  which  he  shall  produce  before 
your  honoriible  Commission. 

We  bespeak  for  Mr.  Wallace  a  courteous  hearing,  as  he  represents  a  high- 
class  agricultural  paper,  and  bis  arguments  will  be  from  a  standpoint  of  pub- 
lishers who  are  endeavoring  to  furnish  the  agricultural  classes  with  legitimate 
information  along  their  line  of  work. 

Yours,  very  truly.  The  Axtell-Rush  Publishing  Co., 

Per  T.  D.  Habman,  Manager. 
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to  209  St.  Clair  ave.,  N.  E.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.] 

September  2S,  1906. 

United  States  Postal  Commission.  New  York  City. 

Gentlemkk  :  We  have  thoroughly  dlscuFsed  with  Mr.  H.  C.  Wallace,  who 
represents  us  before  your  distinguished  body,  the  ideas  tbat  he  has  concemiug 
tbe  pr'^p'^sed  advance  in  rates  on  second-claps  matter,  and  as  publishers  of  the 
Ohio  Farmer,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  tbe  Michigan  Farmer,  of  Detroit.  Mich, 
which  we  believe  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be  hlgh-'*laps  agrlniltnral 
papers,  we  most  heartily  endorse  the  arguments  that  Mr.  Wallace  will  place 
before  you  on  this  occasion. 

Trusting  that  whatever  action  your  committee  may  take  It  may  have  the 
effect  of  stopping  the  flood  of  filthy,  worthless,  and  criminal  literature  that  Is 
now  being  duni[)ed  upon  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  we  are. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

The  Lawrence  Publishing  Co., 
By  M.  W.  Lawrence,  Vice-President. 


[The  Farmer's  Gnfde,  Ben  P.  Blllter,  managing  editor.] 

Huntington,  Ind.,  October  i,  1906. 
Postal  Commission,  Holland  House,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentijtmen  :  The  undersigned  has  liad  tbe  privilege  of  reading  the  sum- 
ma  rv  of  the  argument  to  be  pre'^ented  to  your  Commission  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Wallace, 
of  Wallace's  Farmer,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  I  wish  to  express  my  complete 
approval  of  what  Mr.  Wallace  bis  to  say. 

I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  limiting  tbe  sample  copies  of  papers  having  a 
general  circulation  to  a  small  per  cent  of  their  actu!il  paid-in-advance  sub- 
scriptions, and  that  publishers  be  not  permitted  to  continue  sending  paiiers 
after  the  expiration  of  tbe  time  paid  for.  I  am  quite  willing  tliat  the  Post-Offlce 
Department  shall  say  what  is  a  fair  or  nominal  sum  shall  be  tbe  subscription 
rate. 

I  repeat  this  much  by  way  of  emphasis.  What  Mr.  Wallace  says  has  my  full 
indorsement. 

Very  respectfully,  Ben  F.  Biliter, 

Managing  Editor,  Farmer's  Ouide. 
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P%e  Breeder's  Oasette,  a  weekly  jonnuil  devoted  to  the  IntereHts  of  the  American  stock  farm.] 

CniCAGO,  October  i,  1906, 
UiriTED  States  Fobtal  Inquibt  Commission, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen  :  We  have  given  the  matter  of  proposed  modiflcations  in  the  law 
goreming  transmission  of  second-class  matter  through  the  mails  considerable 
tbonght  and  beg  to  say  in  a  general  way  we  heartily  approve  of  the  position 
asFumed  relating  thereto  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Wallace,  who  will  present  this  letter  in 
car  behalf. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  proposed  advance  in  the  rate  would  be 
distinctly  detrimental  to  the  development  of  the  higher  grades  of  agricultural 
Joomalp.  We  agree,  on  the  other  hand,  that  something  should  be  done  to  re- 
lieve the  Government.  Relief,  however,  should  come  not  at  the  expense  of  news- 
papers having  a  legitimate  circulation  obtained  at  a  reasonable  rate,  but  through 
sDch  amendment  to  the  existing  law  as  will  insure  the  enforcement  of  the  Intent 
of  Congress  as  expressed  in  the  last  clauFe  of  paragraph  4,  section  428.  If  your 
honorable  body  can  devise  any  method  of  excluding  from  the  benefits  of  the 
present  rates  of  publications  "designed  primarily  for  advertising  purposes, 
or  for  free  circulation,  or  for  circulation  at  nominal  rates,"  that,  in  our  Judg- 
ment will  give  the  Department  the  required  relief  and  will  simply  insure  the 
faith'ul  carrying  out  of  the  spirit  and  Intent  of  the  law. 

If,  as  seems  clear.  It  Is  Impossible  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  mails  through 
the  application  of  this  clcuFe  in  Its  preFent  form,  then  we  should  favor  a  spe- 
cific declaration  by  Congress  as  to  what  constitutes  legitimate  circulation  en- 
titling a  periodical  to  the  favorable  rates  made  under  existing  law.  It  seems 
to  us  that  anv  publisher  who  opposes  this  proposition  by  virtue  of  that  act 
ticltly  confesses  that  he  desires  to  evade  the  real  purpose  of  the  statute  as 
it  stands. 

Re^)ectfully,  yours,  Sanders  Pub.  Co., 

Per  Alvin  H.  Sanders,    President, 

Mr.  Wallace.  In  solving  the  problem  of  second-class  postage  there 
are  but  three  courses  open  for  the  Government. 

First.  Permit  present  conditions  to  continue,  which  means  that 
the  volume  of  second-class  matter  will  constantly  increase  with  a  pro- 
portionate increase  in  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Government  in  carry- 
ing it 

Second.  Increase  the  charge  for  carrying  second-class  matter  suffi- 
cientlv  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  service. 

Third.  Amend  the  present  law  so  that  it  will,  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible extent,  do  away  with  the  outrngsous  abuses  which  have  grown 
up  under  it,  and  which  the  Post-Office  Department  seems  powerless 
to  prevent,  and  make  the  law  as  amended  so  plain  and  direct  that  it 
can  be  easily  enforced. 

As  to  the  first  of  the  alternatives  presented,  the  abuses  under  the 
existing  law  have  become  so  flagrant  that  the  need  for  a  remedy  of 
some  sort  is  reco^ized  as  imperative  by  all  who  are  familiar  with 
the  conditions.  The  interest  of  the  country  demands  that  present 
conditions  shall  not  be  permitted  to  continue. 

I  turn  therefore  to  the  second  alternative,  that  the  charge  for  carry- 
ing Fecond-class  matter  be  increased  sufficiently  to  cover  the  co^t. 

The  publisher  who  is  a  beneficiary  of  this  concession  or  subsidy 
from  the  Government  will  naturally  oppose  any  increase  in  the  rate 
he  must  pay  for  postage,  and  he  will  oppose  this  with  all  the  more 
energv  because  this  concession  which  he  receives  from  the  Govern- 
ment has  lone  since  been  passed  on  to  the  people  who  subscribe  for 
his  paper.  The  publisher  has  in  fact  reduced  his  price  more  in  pro- 
portion than  the  postage  concession  which  he  has  received.    During 
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the  past  five  or  six  years  when  almost  everything  that  the  people  eat 
or  wear  or  use  has  increased  in  price,  the  subscription  price  of  publi- 
cations has  steadily  decreased.  To  increase  therefore  to  anv  appre- 
ciable extent  one  of  the  heaviest  expense  items  in  connection  with 
ublishing  a  paner,  would  compel  the  publisher  to  entirely  readjust 
is  methods  of  doing  business. 

The  man  who  is  engaged  in  a  line  of  business  which  makes  him 
directly  or  indirectly  a  competitor  of  the  publisher  who  enjoys  the 
second-class  rate  will  naturally  most  earnestly  favor  an  advance  in 
this  rate. 

The  business  man  who  knows  that  the  only  way  to  make  a  profit  in 
a  business  enterprise  is  to  take  in  more  money  than  he  pays  out  will 
look  at  the  balance  sheet  of  the  Post-Office  Department  and  say  that 
the  thing  to  do,  and  the  only  thing  to  do,  is  to  advance  the  charge  for 
carrying  second-class  matter  to  a  point  where  the  amount  of  money 
taken  in  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  service  rendered. 

The  legislator  must  consider  this  question  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  people  as  a  whole  and  not  the  interests  of  any  individual  or  class 
of  individuals,  and  must  settle  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  best  serve  the 
interests  of  the  people. 

On  the  question :  Shall  the  charge  for  carrying  second-class  matter 
be  increased  sufficiently  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  service?  this  commis- 
sion will  not  lack  for  information.  What  I  have  to  say  on  this  phase 
of  the  subject  will  be  directed  toward  pointing  out  the  effect  such  an 
advance  will  have  upon  the  better  class  of  agricultural  publications, 
and  I  preface  it  by  saying  that  publishers  of  this  sort  appreciate  as 
fully  as  any  other  class  of  men  the  need  of  radical  changes  in  the 
cxi^Jting  law  governing  second-class  matter. 

First.  An  advance  m  the  second-class  rate  would  cripple  most  of 
the  meritorious  agricultural  publications. 

Second.  To  simply  advance  the  second-class  rate  without  at  the 
same  time  making  certain  radical  changes  in  the  law  will  not  reform 
the  abuses  which  have  grown  up  under  the  present  law. 

Third.  The  financial  loss  to  the  Government,  however  great  it  may 
be,  is  the  least  of  the  evils  which  have  grown  out  of  this  special 
second-class  rate. 

Fourth.  If  there  were  good  reasons  at  the  time  this  law  was  enacted 
for  stimulating  the  circulation  of  publications  of  an  educational  char- 
acter by  giving  them  low  rates  of  postage,  then  those  reasons  exist 
to-day. 

Fifth.  The  Government  recognizes  the  importance  of  distributing 
educational  agricultural  literature  either  partly  or  wholly  at  Govern- 
ment expense. 

Discussing  these  points  in  their  order,  there  is  no  high-class  agri- 
cultural publication  in  the  United  States  whose  publisher  can  afford 
to  pay  a  postage  rate  of  8  cents  per  pound,  or  4  cents  per  pound,  or 
any  advance  whatever,  without  making  changes  in  his  method  of 
conducting  his  paper  which,  entirely  apart  from  his  own  interest, 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  agricultural  interests.  He  would  be 
forced  to  either  raise  the  rate  charged  subscribers,  or  the  rate  charged 
advertisers,  or  decrease  his  expenses  to  an  extent  approximately  cor- 
responding to  the  increased  cost  of  postage.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
rate  is  advanced  and  that  the  publisher  of  a  high-class  agricultural 
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paper  undertakes  to  meet  this  increased  i)Ostage  expense  by  a  mate- 
rial increase  in  the  subscription  price  of  his  paper.  In  our  own  case, 
on  the  basis  of  last  year^  business,  if  the  postage  rate  should  be 
advanced  to  4  cents  per  pound  we  would  be  compelled  to  increase  our 
price  about  32  cents  per  year.  If  it  should  be  advanced  to  8  cents  per 
pound  the  necessary  increase  would  be  about  64  cents  per  year.  The 
impossibility  of  making  such  an  advance  in  the  subscription  price, 
without  at  the  same  time  suffering  a  tremendous  loss  in  the  number  of 
subscribers,  is  perfectly  understood  by  anyone  who  knows  the  condi- 
tions in  the  agricultural  field. 

If  the  publisher  could  be  guaranteed  the  continued  patronage  of 
his  advertisers  at  the  rate  in  lorce  at  the  time  of  the  advance  in  the 
subscription  price,  he  could  make  this  advance  successfully  and 
profitably.  But  his  advertising  patronage  depends  upon  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  circulation  of  his  paper  and  the  price  charged 
for  advertising  is  based  upon  this  circulation.  An  advance  in  sub- 
scription price  would  mean  a  decrease  in  the  circulation,  and  de- 
crease in  the  circulation  would  mean"  a  decrease  in  advertising,  or  a 
lower  rate  for  it.  Therefore,  the  unfortunate  publisher  would  be 
confronted  with  an  increase  in  one  of  his  heaviest  expense  items  and 
a  decrease  in  his  revenue,  and  would  be  driven  to  some  other  means 
of  meeting  the  new  conditions  caused  by  the  increase  in  the  postage 
rate.  The  history  of  some  of  the  best  magazines  during  the  past 
fifteen  years  shows  what  would  happen  to  the  publisher  of  a  high- 
class  agricultural  paper  should  he  undertake  to  materially  increase 
his  subscription  rate. 

If  the  income  can  not  be  increased,  then  the  expense  account  must 
be  r?duced.  The  heaviest  item  of  expense  is  the  cost  of  the  white 
paper.  The  better  publications  use  either  a  machine-finished  book 
paper  or  a  grade  of  calendered  paper,  on  which  the  print  shows  up 
clearlv  and  attractive  illustrations  can  be  used  successfully.  A  ma- 
terial  advance  in  the  postage  rate  would  control  most  high-clas? 
weekly  agricultural  publications  to  use  paper  of  a  lower  grade,  both 
because  such  paper  will  cost  less  and  because  it  weighs  less  to  the 
ream,  thus  reducing  the  postage  bill  as  well  as  the  paper  bill.  With 
the  reduction  in  the  qualitv  of  the  paper  must  come  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  typographical  appearance,  and  it  would  be  found 
necessary  to  omit  the  attractive  illustrations  which  could  be  well 
printed  on  the  better  grade  of  paper  but  not  on  the  cheaper,  and 
which  have  had  a  distinctively  educational  influence  on  the  people 
of  the  country.  Having  made  these  changes,  the  high-class  paper 
has  been  reduced  in  appearance  to  the  level  of  the  agricultural 
"mail-order"  paper  with  which  it  must  compete,  and  within  a  very 
short  time  the  publisher  would  find  himself  forced  to  adopt  the 
methods  of  boom  circulation  which  the«e  cheaper  publications  are 
now  following,  and  to  accept  advertising  from  anyone  who  can  pav 
the  price  without  concerning  himself  as  to  the  character  of  such 
advertising. 

Mv  ?^econd  proposition,  that  an  advance  in  the  rate  without  certain 
radical  changes  in  the  law  will  not  reform  the  abuses  which  have 
grown  up  under  the  law,  is  self-evident.  An  advance  in  the  rate 
woidd  do  awav  with  the  loss  the  Government  bears  and  nothing  more. 
It  would  put  the  Government  in  the  position  of  a  city  which  has  been 
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licensing  saloons  and  immoral  houses  at  $100  and  in  response  te  aa 
aroused  public  sentiment  simply  advances  the  license  fee  to  $500. 

My  third  proposition,  that  the  financial  loss  to  the  Government  b 
the  least  of  evils  which  have  grown  out  of  this  special  second-class 
rate,  is  perfectly  well  understood  by  any  one  who  has  given  any  atten- 
tion to  this  subject.  By  far  the  greater  evil  is  the  distribution  of  a 
class  of  papers  which  are  not  fit  to  go  into  any  home  or  to  be  read  by 
any  self-respecting  person.  They  are  filled  with  not  only  the  lowest 
grade  of  reading  matter,  but  of  the  vilest  sort  of  advertisements, 
which  contaminate  and  debauch.  Speaking  especially  of  ag:ricul- 
tural  papers,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  charged  that  any  agricultural 
paper  is  guilty  of  publishing  in  its  editorial  columns  any  matter 
which  has  a  distinctively  unwholesome  moral  influence;  but  many 
agricultural  papers  are  filled  with  the  very  worst  sort  of  agricultural 
trash,  which  is  not  only  not  helpful,  but  distinctively  misleading,  and 
which  is  probably  doing  more  than  any  one  thing  to  retard  the 
spread  of  agricultural  knowle(^e.  In  the  matter  ot  advertisements 
many  agricultural  papers  have  been  as  guilty  as  any  other  class  of 
publications. 

Fourth.  At  the  time  this  law  was  enacted  the  intention  evidently 
was  to  stimulate  the  circulation  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  an 
educational  character  on  the  theory  that  they  were  helpful  in  the 
general  education  of  the  people  of  the  country.  With  the  mass  of 
worthless  literature  now  in  circulation  in  this  country,  there  never 
was  a  time  when  there  was  more  need  of  placing  really  instructive 
and  educational  publications  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  It  is  a 
question  whether,  purely  as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  this  Govern- 
ment can  not  afford  to  incur  even  greater  loss  than  it  now  sustains 
through  the  second-class  mail  matter,  if  by  so  doing  it  can  increase 
the  circulation  of  really  educational  publications  without  at  the  same 
time  stimulating  the  circulation  of  publications  of  a  worthless  sort. 

Fifth.  The  (government  recognizes  the  fullest  possible  way  the 
importance  of  distributing  educational  agricultural  literature  at 
Government  expense. 

The  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington  and  the  various  State 
experiment  stations  are  now  permitted  to  send  through  the  mails 
without  any  charge  whatever  hundreds  of  tons  of  pamphlets  and 
bulletins  consisting  of  the  same  general  class  of  matter  that  is  found 
in  agricultural  publications  of  the  better  class.  For  example,  last 
year  the  Department  of  Agriculture  issued  a  total  of  20,000  printed 
pages.  Of  a  publication  known  as  Farmers'  Bulletins,  a  total  of 
4,782,048  were  distributed  upon  the  orders  of  Senators,  Reoresenta- 
tives,  and  Delegates  in  Congrei^s;  of  the  Year  Book,  500,000  copies 
are  published  and  distributed ;  the  total  number  of  documents  dis- 
tributed reaching  the  enormous  total  of  12,089,653  copies.  I  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the  total  number  of  bulletins  distributed  by  the 
different  experiment  stations  of  the  United  States,  but  it  would  reach 
an  enormous  figure.  Not  only  are  the?.e  pamphlets  and  bulletins  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  by  the  experiment  stations  sent 
without  charge  for  postage,  but  they  are  prepared  and  printed 
entirely  at  public  expense.  For  most  of  these  bulletins  no  chawie 
whatever  is  made.  They  are  sent  free  to  those  who  ask  for  them. 
The  need,  therefore,  of  disseminating  agricultural  information  at 
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public  expense  is  most  fully  recognized  by  the  Government.  The  bet- 
ter class  of  agricultural  papers  contain  matter  which  is  fully  as  valu- 
able and  fully  as  educational  in  every  respect  to  the  farmers  and 
stockmen  as  the  matter  contained  in  the  bulletins  and  pamphlets 
most  freely  circulated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  by  the 
State  experiment  stations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  CTeat  as  is  the  num- 
ber of  bulletins  sent  out  by  the  Department  and  oy  the  stations,  the 
information  they  contain  would  reach  but  a  very  small  number,  com- 
paratively, of  those  for  whom  they  are  prepared  if  it  were  not  that 
the  most  valuable  portions  are  reproduced  in  the  agricultural  papers 
of  the  better  class,  the  subject  matter  being  revised  and  worked  over 
and  put  in  such  shape  that  it  can  be  understood  and  digested  by  the 
average  reader. 

What  I  have  said  with  regard  to  this  work  of  the  Department  and 
of  the  experiment  stations  is  not  in  a  spirit  of  criticism,  for  no  one 
has  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  Department  and  of  the 
stations,  and  the  paper  with  which  I  am  connected  has  done  as  much 
as  any  other  paper  published  to  help  develop  the  Department  and  the 
stations  and  to  inspire  the  farmers  of  the  countrv  with  confidence  in 
them.  I  refer  to  this  matter  to  show  that  sending  out  these  bulle- 
tins without  charge  for  postage  and  entirely  at  Government  expense 
is  the  strongest  possible  recognition  of  the  principle  that  the  circula- 
tion of  educational  agricultural  literature  is  worth  something  to  the 
people  as  a  whole,  and  that  if  necessary  the  Government  can  well 
afford  to  circulate  it  at  a  loss. 

CAN   THE   PRESENT   LAW   BE   EFFECTIVELY   AMENDED. 

Whether  it  is  determined  to  advance  the  rates  for  second-class 
matter  or  not,  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  demand 
that  the  provisions  of  the  law  shall  be  clear  and  positive  and  capable 
of  enforcement.  The  present  law  contains  one  provision  which  in 
my  judgment  if  enforced  would  in  itself  largely  solve  this  question.  I 
refer  to  the  fourth  provision  under  section  428,  Postal  Laws  and  Reg- 
nlations,  which  reads : 

It  (referring  to  the  publication  entitled  to  second-class  rates)  must  be  origi- 
nated and  publisbed  for  the  dlSFemlnntlon  of  information  of  a  public  character, 
or  deroted  to  literature,  the  pclences,  arts,  or  8on:e  Fpeclal  Industry,  and  having 
a  legitimate  list  of  Eubscribers:  Provided,  however.  That  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  be  so  construed  as  to  admit  to  the  second-class  rate  regular  publi- 
cations designed  primarily  for  advertising  purposes  or  for  free  circulation,  or 
for  circulation  at  nominal  rates. 

Failure  to  enforce  this  provision  of  the  law  is  more  than  any  other 
one  thing  responsible  for  the  evasion  of  the  law  and  the  abuses  which 
have  grown  up  under  it.  If  every  publication  admitted  to  second- 
class  rate  should  be  held  strictly  up  to  the  provisions  of  the  section 
above  quoted,  the  volume  of  second-class  matter  would  be  greatly 
reduced,  and  the  circulation  of  worthless  publications  would  be 
almost  stopped.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  Post-Office  Department 
is  powerless  to  enforce  this  distinct  provision  of  the  law.  There  are 
thousands  of  papers  now  enjoying  the  second-class  privilege  which 
violate  this  section  constantly,  ana  which  continue  to  violate  it  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  Post-Office  Department  has  knowledge 
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of  these  violations  and  has  had  for  years,  and  has  in  some  cases  en- 
deavored to  stop  them. 

I  refer  to  one  case  with  which  I  happen  to  be  familiar  and  which. 
I  think,  is  a  fair  illu^^tration  of  a  large  number  of  other  cases.  About 
ten  years  ago  the  publisher  of  a  certain  agricultural  publication,  find- 
ing his  circulation  decreasing,  placed  upon  his  list  many  thousand 
names  of  farmers,  without  their  request  and  without  their  knowledge. 
At  the  time  these  names  were  placed  on  its  list  the  paper  mailed  to 
each  one  of  these  farmers  a  postal  card  on  which  was  printed  a  state- 
ment that,  at  the  request  of  a  ''  mutual  friend,"  the  paper  would  be 
pent  to  the  farmer  addessed  from  that  date,  which  was  early  in  the 
year,  until  January  1  of  the  next  year.  The  postal  card  further  stated 
th^t  there  would  be  absolutely  no  charge  to  the  recipient  and  that  the 
«card  might  be  regarded  as  receipt  in  full  until  the  date  named.  I 
believe  this  particular  case  was  investigated  by  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment and  that  this  publication  was  ordered  to  discontinue  the  send- 
ing of  papers  to  these  names.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  continued 
to  send  the  paper,  marking  it  "  marked  copy  "  or  "  sample  copy  ^ 
instead  of  retaining  the  names  on  its  regular  subscription  list.  Hav- 
ing established  a  precedent  of  sending  this  paper  without  any  charge 
whatever,  this  publisher  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  contin- 
uing the  practice  in  one  way  or  another  in  order  to  maintain  its  cir- 
culation. The  year  following,  therefore,  he  sent  salaried  representa- 
tives to  call  upon  the  publishers  of  county  papers  in  different  parts  of 
the  State,  who  made  contracts  with  these  county  publishers  by  which 
they  agreed  to  send  this  publication  free  of  charge,  without  limit  as 
to  number,  to  all  actual  farmers  who  were  subscribers  to  the  county 
papers,  and  to  all  who  might  become  such  during  the  year.  The 
publication  also  agreed  to  notify,  by  postal  card  or  letter,  each  one 
of  these  farmers  that  his  subscription  had  been  paid  for  until  Janu- 
ary of  the  next  year.  The  county  paper  in  turn  agreed  to  furnish 
this  publication  with  the  names  and  post-office  adoresses  of  all  it? 
subscribers  who  were  farmers,  and  to  send  in  all  new  farmer  sub- 
scribers as  fast  as  they  might  be  received ;  and  in  payment  to  the  pub- 
lisher in  question  for  Fendirg  his  paf er  to  the?*e  farmer  subscribers 
the  county  paper  agreed  to  publish  certain  advertising  of  the  paper. 

This  arrangement  to  publish  advertising  was  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  publisher  in  question  to  claim  that  he  was  get- 
ting value  received  for  his  publication,  for  the  advertising  was  value- 
less when  everv  farmer  subscriber  was  already  receiving  the  paper 
for  nothing,  ^he  purpose  of  the  arrangement  was  to  enable  thi< 
publisher  to  pad  his  circulation.  For  several  years,  therefore,  this 
particular  publication  was  circulated  gratuitously,  and  if  the  facts 
could  be  ascertained  it  would  be  found  that  the  main  part  of  its  cir- 
culation was  of  this  sort. 

Following  this  scheme  another  arrangement  was  made  with  county 

f)apers  by  which  this  publication,  together  with  three  others  pub^ 
ished  by  the  same  firm,  were  all  sent  one  year  through  the  county 
paper  for  only  25  cents.    The  publisher  of  the  county  paper  was  re- 

?uired  to  offer  his  paper  and  the  four  other  papers  in  question  all 
or  the  price  of  his  own  paper  alone,  and  to  advertise  this  combina- 
tion liberally  in  his  own  columns.  This  particular  publisher  re- 
ceived for  each  subscription  to  these  four  papers  the  sum  of  25  cent^. 
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Not  considering  any  cost  but  that  of  the  clean  unprinted  white  paper 
and  posta^,  each  of  these  subscriptions  cost  him  about  57  cents  per 
year.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  other  costs,  including  the  cost  of 
making  the  arrangement  with  the  county  publisher  to  begin  with, 
would  amount  to  an  even  greater  sum. 

This  arrangement  with  the  county  papers  was  continued,  first  in 
one  State  and  then  in  another,  as  long  as  the  latter  could  be  per- 
suaded to  continue  it.  The  county  publisher  found,  however,  that 
although  the  arrangement  on  first  thought  seemed  most  favorable  to 
him  it  did  not  prove  so  favorable  in  the  end.  He  found  that  in  giv- 
ing this  publication  with  his  own  at  the  price  of  the  latter  alone,  he 
was  educating  his  subscribers  to  expect  something  for  nothing,  and 
they  were  beginning  to  expect  him  to  throw  in  something  to  induce 
them  to  subscribe  for  his  paper.  He  also  found  that  this  publication 
did  not  discontinue  sending  the  paper  when  the  time  for  which  the 
subscription  was  paid  had  expired,  and  that  his  subscribers  to  whom 
he  had  sent  his  paper  for  nothing  one  year  were  being  billed  for  suc- 
ceeding years  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  year,  and  that  these  bills  were 
being  forced  through  a  collection  agency.  Naturally  his  subscribers 
blamed  him  for  forcing  onto  them  a  paper  they  did  not  want  and 
which  was  finallv  costing  them  dearly,  even  though  they  received  it 
for  nothing  the  first  year. 

This  publication  had  now  been  distributed  gratuitously,  or  at  less 
than  a  nominal  price,  for  so  many  years  that  it  was  found  impossible 
to  secure  for  it  a  circulation  of  any  magnitude  in  any  other  way. 
Its  publishers  were  forced  to  devise  some  other  scheme  for  getting  it 
into  the  farmer's  home  without  either  his  request  or  consent.  Their 
next  scheme  was  to  send  traveling  representatives  to  the  country 
bankers  in  its  territory  and  arrange  with  one  in  each  town  to  sub- 
scribe for  from  100  to  500  copies  each  for  the  period  of  one  year  and 
send  these  to  the  farmers  who  were  patrons,  present  or  prospective, 
of  the  bank.  The  banker  was  usually  charged  at  the  rate  of  25  cents 
for  each  of  these  yearly  subscriptions,  although  I  have  bsen  informed 
that  in  some  cases  this  price  was  cut  to  as  little  as  15  cents.  In 
addition  to  sending  this  weekly  paper  a  full  year  for  25  cents  the 
publishers  also  printed  a  letter,  purporting  to  come  from  the  bank, 
and  sent  it  under  1  cent  postage  to  each  of  the  farmers  to  whom  the 
paper  w^as  sent.  The  suoject  matter  of  this  letter  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  banker  had  paid  for  the  paper  to  be  sent  to  the  farmer's 
address  for  one  year  and  requesting  him  to  accept  it  with  his  com- 
pliments. The  publisher  received  for  these  subscriptions,  as  before 
stated,  the  sum  of  25  cents  per  year.  The  cost  to  him  of  sending  the 
paper  for  the  year,  counting  nothing  for  labor,  nothing  for  the  general 
expenses,  nothing  for  power,  nothing  whatever  except  the  clean  un- 
printed white  paper  and  postage,  was  38.4  cents  per  year.  Add  to 
this  2  cents  for  the  cost  of  the  circular  letter  and  postage  on  same 
and  the  cost  for  these  three  items  alone  was  40.4  cents. 

The  purpose  of  the  publishers  in  taking  circulars  of  this  sort  is 
very  clearly  shown  in  tlie  following,  which  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  re- 
ceived by  the  publishers  of  a  leading  live-stock  paper  October  19, 1905. 

Tour  locnl  representative  bas  asked  me  for  suggestions  as  to  how  your  Hst 
can  be  built  up  In  Iowa.  I  am  a  reader  of  your  paper  and  enjoy  It  I  was  for 
a  few  years  State  circulator  for  the  Iowa  State  Register,  both  daily  and  weekly. 
We  did  business  on  the  honest  plan  then,  but  It  can't  be  done  now. 
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The of  this  city  have  a  man  in  charge  of  their  ctrcolation  who 

draws  $50  a  week ;  he  payR  his  field  men  $15  per  week  and  small  commission 
besides.  They  go  to  a  banker  or  business  man  in  a  town  and  sell  him  100  or 
more  copies  of  the  paper  at  anything  from  $10  per  hundred  up  to  $25,  sometlroos 
placing  several  hundred  in  one  town.  The  merchant  or  banker  turns  to  his 
books  and  gives  them  a  list  of  farmers*  names  to  send  the  paper  to.  They 
depend  on  renewals  from  the  farmers  and  the  extra  rate  on  advertisers  to  carry 
them  through. 

Now,  if  you  care  to  spend  the  money  for  a  large  list  and  take  your  advertis- 
ing and  renewals  for  your  pay,  t  should  like  to  contract  with  you  to  take  this 
entire  State  for  you  and  organize  it  and  place  your  paper  in  every  fanner's 
hands  in  Iowa.  Of  course  It  will  take  time  and  money,  but  it  will  all  come  back 
with  interest. 

The  paper  to  which  reference  is  made  in  this  letter  is  the  same 
paper  to  which  I  have  referred.  It  does  not  stop  when  the  lime  is 
out,  and  in  depending  on  renewals  it  simply  continues  to  send  the 
paper  to  the  subscribers  for  a  year  or  two  and  collect  the  bill. 

This  method  of  making  circulation  is  as  clearly  in  violation  of  the 
law  as  the  give-away  schemes  previously  used.  Not  only  is  it  in 
violation  of  the  law,  but  it  is  in  violation  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
law  as  made  by  the  Postmaster-General.  Notwithstanding  this  fact, 
the  Postmaster-General  seems  powerless  to  stop  the  practice,  and  this 
particular  publisher  has  agents  traveling  now  in  different  States  and 
making  the  same  arrangements  with  storekeepers  and  lumbermen  that 
he  made  with  bankers  last  year. 

For  ten  years  past  the  circulation  of  the  publication  to  which  I 
have  referred  in  the  foregoing  has  been  mainly  gratuitous  or  takea 
at  merely  nominal  rates  in  direct  contravention  of  the  present  law; 
and  this  publication  is  only  one,  and  not  the  worst,  of  a  large  and 
constantly  growing  class  which  maintains  circulation  in  this  way. 
These  publications  are  cheaply  printed,  contain  many  advertise- 
ments of  fake  concerns  of  one  sort  or  another  which  should  be 
stamped  out  by  law,  and  are,  with  the  aid  of  the  Government,  forced 
on  people  who  never  subscribe  for  them  and  do  not  want  them.  The 
foUowmg  letter,  received  from  Mr.  S.  Fryer,  of  Kingsley,  Iowa,  is 
a  sample  of  many  we  receive: 

Several  times  in  my  life  I  have  had  a  never-stop  paper  get  Into  my  home,  and 
I  had  a  hard  time  to  get  rid  of  it,  so  I  have  done  everything  I  could  to  ke^ 
them  out.  Now  they  have  sprung  a  new  plan  on  me.  Last  winter  I  received  a 
letter  from  one  of  our  banks  stating  that  they  had  subscribed  for  a  certain  agri- 
cultural paper  for  me.  Lately  I  received  the  same  kind  of  a  letter  from  another 
bank,  and  Inclose  It  herewith.  I  don't  know  what  to  do,  so  I  came  to  you  for 
advice. 

Last  jrear  I  was  approached  by  the  owner  of  a  comparatively  new 
paper  with  a  proposition  to  sell  it  to  me.  He  claimed  that  his  paid 
circulation  was  over  20,000  each  issue.  On  examination  I  found  that 
more  than  three-fourths  of  this  circulation  was  paid  for  by  grain 
firms  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  or  less  per  copy  per  year.  I  know  of  ons 
monthly  which  was  circulated  in  this  way  through  grain  dealers  at 
the  rate  of  6  cents  per  copy  per  year,  a  sum  insufficient  to  pay  th<i 
Wages  and  expenses  of  the  men  who  solicited  these  subscriptions  from 
the  grain  dealers. 

Another  favorite  method  of  evading  this  section  of  the  law  is  tho 
practice  of  giving  with  each  subscription  a  premium  of  some  sort 
which  alone  is  apparently  worth  the  price  asked  for  both  the  paper 
and  the  premium.    The  Post-Office  Department  has  specifically  called 
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Ihe  atteatioR  of  publishers  to  the  fact  that  this  practice  will  be 
«>iisklered  in  violation  of  the  law,  but  there  is  no  apparent  decrease 
ia  the  number  of  papers  which  follow  it.  Scores  of  solicitors  are  now 
working  western  fairs  for  inferior  agricultural  papers,  and,  as  an 
inducement  to  the  farmer  to  subscribe  for  the  paper  at  the  rate  of  25 
©r  30  cents,  are  offering  to  give  free  with  each  subscription  a  map,  or 
a  fountain  pen,  or  a  buggy  whip,  or  thermometer.  The  latest  in  the 
premium  line  is  a  pair  of  apparently  gold-rimmed  spectacles,  which 
are  given  free  by  one  paper  with  each  35-cent  subscription. 

O^y  last  week  we  were  solicited  to  form  a  clubbmg  arrangement 
with  a  semimonthly  paper  at  the  rate  of  15  cents  per  year,  a  price 
which  would  not  quite  cover  the  cost  of  white  paper  and  postage. 

The  Post-Office  Department  is  apparently  powerless  to  enforce  the 
law  which  forbids  gratuitous  circulation  or  circulation  at  nominal 
rates.  I  am  not  familiar  with  all  of  the  reasons  why  this  is  so,  but  the 
main  one  must  be  the  looseness  with  which  the  law  is  drawn  and  the 
impracticability  of  enforcing  any  law  which  must  be  interpreted  by 
the  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  it.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  those  officers  of  the  Post-Office  Department  who  occupy  positions 
of  responsibility  are  constantly  changing  with  changing  administra- 
tions and  that  different  men  look  at  the  same  thing  in  different  ways. 
The  law  forbids  the  circulation  at  second-class  rates  of  publications 
circulated  at  nominal  rates,  and  leaves  the  officers  of  the  Department 
to  determine  what  is  a  nominal  rate.  Their  definition  of  this  term  is 
a  matter  of  judgment,  not  of  law,  and  is  open  to  revision  by  the 
eoorts,  and  yet  this  is  an  absolutely  essential  provision  of  the  law,  and 
if  the  evils  which  have  grown  out  of  the  second-class  rate  are  to  b^ 
done  away  with,  whether  the  rate  is  advanced  or  not,  the  law  must  be 
so  amended  as  to  define  a  nominal  rate  in  such  terms  that  there  is 
no  opportunity  for  more  than  one  understanding  of  its  meaning,  and 
which  will  tequire  no  interpretation  by  the  Post-Office  Department. 

WHAT  IS  A  NOJUINAL  RATE? 

If  the  law  is  to  be  amended  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  effective 
and  easily  enforced,  the  question  arises,  what  is  a  nominal  rate? 

In  circular  No.  25,  issued  by  the  Post-Office  Department  December 
16, 1905,  there  is  a  discussion  of  section  428  of  the  Postal  Laws  and 
Regulations.  This  circular  was  evidently  intended  as  notice  to  pub- 
lishers that  after  April  1, 1906,  the  law  would  be  more  strictly  enforced 
than  before,  and  in  order  that  they  might  understand  the  require- 
ments of  the  law,  this  circular  points  out  the  devices  for  evading  the. 
law  and  states  what  will  be  considered  by  the  Post-Office  Department 
*8  a  legitimate  list  of  subscribers.  Referring  to  the  practice  of  giving 
pi^miums  of  one  sort  or  another  as  an  inducement  to  people  to  sub- 
scribe, the  circular  says : 

The  inducement  of  subscriptions  by  premiums,  gifts,  service,  or  other  extra- 
Beons  eonsiderations  to  subscribers  will  be  carefully  scrutinized  in  respect  to  its 
effeet  upon  the  legitimacy  of  the  list  as  a  whole  and  upon  the  extent  of  the  pri- 
mary design  of  the  publication. 

This  interpretation  furnishes  no  guide  whatever  to  the  publisher  as 
to  what  the  I)epartment  will  do.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  from  it 
Ui&t  if  all  the  subscriptions  to  a  publication  were  secured  through 
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inducements  by  premiums,  etc.,  then  the  Department  would  require 
this  practice  to  Tbe  changed,  but  if  not  all  of  the  subscriptions  are 
secured  in  this  way,  then  the  matter  will  be  entirely  under  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Department  official. 

Senator  Carter.  Why  not  absolutely  prohibit  premiums? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  think  they  should  be  prohibited.  The  better  class 
of  papers  do  not  use  them  as  a  matter  of  business.  It  is  not  good 
business.  We  never,  under  any  circumstances,  give  a  premium  with 
the  price  of  our  publication,  because  we  do  not  consider  it  good  busi- 
ness. In  other  words,  we  go  on  the  theory  that  the  man  who  is 
desirable  is  the  man  who  pays  his  money  because  he  wants  the  paper, 
and  if  he  is  not  willing  to  pay  his  money  to  us  because  he  wants  to 
I'ead  our  paper  it  is  not  worth  while  having  him  on  our  list. 

Senator  Carter.  A  law,  then,  absolutely  prohibiting  the  giving  of 
premiums  as  an  inducement  to  subscriptions  would  not  be  harsh  or 
unjust? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  think  it  would  be  a  kindness  to  all  publishers. 
[Applause.] 

Senator  Carter.  Another  question.  What  have  you  to  say  with 
reference  to  the  relations  between  the  percentage  of  extra  copies  and 
the  basis  of  circulation? 

Mr.  Wallace.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  am  coming  to  that  a  little 
further  on. 

Senator  Carter.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Walij^ce.  The  circular  says  further: 

The  publisher  Is  free  to  fix  his  own  price  of  subscription,  save  only  that  it 
niny  not  be  so  low  as  to  come  within  the  prohibitory  clause  of  the  statute.  It 
should  appear,  in  order  not  to  fall  within  that  prohibition,  that  there  is  a  sub- 
slMntinl  exchange  of  value,  in  respect  of  the  newspaper  or  periodical  itself, 
between  the  publisher  and  the  subscriber,  under  whatever  circumstances  or  in 
whatever  combination  the  publication  is  alleged  to  be  subscribed  for. 

The  publisher,  having  fixed  the  price  of  his  publication,  will  be  regarded.  In 
the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  fK)ntrary,  as  having  done  so  in  good  faith  and 
according  to  Its  value.  Any  reduction,  therefore,  from  such  advertised  price 
will  be  carefully  considered  in  its  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  primary 
de'^iffn  of  the  publication  in  respert  of  advertising  and  its  circulntion  at  a  nomi- 
nal rate.  Wherever  such  reduction,  by  whatever  means  brought  about,  is  so 
great  that  the  publication  is  sold  at  less  than  one-half  the  advertised  price,  it 
will  be  taken  as  reducing  it  to  a  nominal  rate,  and  in  cases  where  the  subscrip- 
tion price  as  fixed  by  the  publisher  apT>ears  to  be  already  lower  than  tbe 
customary  or  general  market  price  for  publications  of  the  same  price  any  reduc- 
tion from  that  price,  by  whatever  means  brought  about,  will  be  taken  as  redu- 
cing it  to  a  nominal  rate. 

I  submit  that  interpretation  is  absolutely  meaningless  so  far  as 
determining  what  a  nominal  rate  actually  is.  For  example,  it  is 
said  that  there  should  be  a  substantial  exchange  of  value.  In  other 
words,  the  publication  should  be  worth  the  price  charged  for  it,  and 
that  the  price  charged  for  it  should  be  a  fair  price  for  the  publication. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  really  educational  publication  may  be  worth 
many  times  the  price  charged  for  it.  One  single  issue  may  be  worth 
to  the  subscriber  a  hundred  times  the  price  charged  for  it,  because  of 
some  particular  information  in  that  issue  which  he  has  been  able  to 
turn  to  a  profitable  account. 

^Vhen  the  word  came  that  Dewey  had  taken  Manila,  the  editor  of 
the  paper  which  I  represent  saw  at  once  that  trouble  at  Manila  would 
have  an  effect  upon  the  price  of  binding  twine  in  the  United  States, 
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because  the  hemp  trade  would  be  seriously  interfered  with.  He  ac- 
cordingly wrote  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  first  or  second  issue 
of  May  of  that  year,  advising  every  farmer  to  at  once  make  his  con- 
tracts for  binding  twine.  Thousands  of  our  readers  acted  upon  that 
advice,  and  later  in  the  season  we  received  many  letters  from  sub- 
scribers saying  that  they  had  saved  all  the  way  from  $10  to,  in  one 
case,  as  high  as  $200  by  acting  promptly  on  the  advice  to  contract  for 
their  binding  twine  in  May.  This  is  simply  one  illustration  of  the 
actual  worth  of  the  publication  to  its  readers.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  publication  may  not  only  be  worth  nothing,  but  it  may  cause  the 
reader  heavy  losses.  For  example,  the  publication  which  accepts 
advertising  from  anyone  who  can  pay  the  price,  without  regard  to  the 
financial  standing  of  the  advertiser,  or  without  regard  to  the  merits 
of  the  thing  advertised,  may  cause  its  readers  to  lose  large  sums  of 
money.    Advertisements  ox   fake   mining  schemes   in   agricultural 

Eapers  and  others  have,  for  example,  caused  thousands  or  people  to 
e  swindled. 

No  man  can  tell  whether,  in  the  payment  of  a  subscription  price, 
there  is  a  substantial  exchange  of  value  between  the  publisher  and  the 
subscriber  if  he  undertakes  to  measure  that  value  by  the  actual  worth 
of  the  publication  to  the  subscriber. 

The  Department  further  says,  as  above  quoted,  that  the  publisher 
may  fix  his  own  price,  provided  it  is  within  the  statute,  and  that 
having  fixed  this  price  any  reduction  from  it  will  be  considered  in  the 
matter  of  determining  a  nominal  rate.  It  says,  further,  that  if  the 
reduction  should  be  so  great  that  it  is  less  than  one-half  the  advertivSed 
pricft.  that  in  itself  would  be  considered  as  making  a  nominal  rate. 
A  publisher  who  desires  to  evade  the  law  can  very  easily  do  so  within 
this  interpretation.  For  example,  the  published  price  of  the  publi- 
cation to  which  I  have  already  made  extended  reference  is  $1  per 
year,  and  this  was  the  only  price  published  in  the  publication  until 
about  a  year  ago,  when  this  price  was  amended  by  stating  that  the 
price  of  single  subscriptions  was  $1  per  year,  but  that  the  price  of 
subscriptions  in  lots  of  a  hundred  or  more  was  25  cents  a  year.  Under 
the  Department's  interpretation,  therefore,  if  it  was  not  determined 
that  the  price  of  25  cents  per  year  was  nominal,  then  this  publisher 
would  be  free  to  accept  subscriptions  at  one-half  of  this  price  or  12^^ 
cents  per  year. 

As  to  what  is  the  customary  or  general  market  price,  it  may  be 
safely  stated  that  there  is  no  customary  or  general  fair  market  price, 
and  there  can  not  be  for  publications,  because  of  the  difference  in  size 
and  general  character.  One  agricultural  paper  may  vary  in  size  from 
16  to  20  pages  each  issue;  another  one  may  vary  from  24  to  48  pages, 
depending  upon  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  demand  for  advertis- 
ing space.  One  paper  uses  print  paper  which  costs  probably  $2.25  per 
hundred  pounds.  Another  uses  book  paper,  which  costs  all  the  way 
from  $3.25  to  $4.50  per  hundred  pounds.  Ten  cents  per  year  might  be 
a  fair  price  for  a  small  monthly  publication,  while  $1  might  not  be  a 
fair  price  for  a  large  weekly. 

If  the  law  is  to  provide  that  publications  which  have  the  benefit  of 
the  second-class  rate  must  not  be  circulated  at  a  nominal  rate,  then  the 
law  must  also  define  a  nominal  rate  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  enable 
any  officer  or  any  man  of  average  intelligence  to  determine  for 
Jiimself  whether  this  law  is  being  violated. 
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THB  008T  OF  FtJBLiaHINQ  A  PAFfiK. 

In  our  own  business  we  keep  careful  weekly  records  of  all  the  itema 
of  cost  incurred  in  getting  out  each  issue,  not  including  the  coat  of 
editorial  or  advertising  management  and  expenses.  For  the  year 
ending  June  80,  1906,  uie  average  cost  to  us  of  printing  a  thousand 
papers,  counting  everything  except  rent,  editorial,  business,  and 
advertising  salaries  and  traveling  expenses,  amounted  to  $19.95,  or 
approximately  2  cents  per  copy.  Our  paper  is  published  weekly  and 
our  regular  subscription  price  is  $1  per  year.  We  make  a  rate  in 
clubs  of  76  cents  per  year,  which  is  the  lowest  rate  which  any  one  is 
authorized  to  accept  for  a  yearly  subscription.  It  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  the  cost  of  labor  and  other  expenses,  not  including  rent  and 
editorial,  business,  and  advertising  salaries,  amounted  to  more  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1906,  than  the  regular  yearly  price  of  the  publi- 
cation. That  IS,  it  cost  us  $1.04  to  send  a  paper  a  year  to  a  subscriber 
who  paid  us  $1  for  it,  and  if  we  were  compelled  to  depend  for  our 
revenue  upon  the  money  received  for  subscriptions  the  length  of  time 
which  we  could  do  business  would  be  measured  by  the  amount  of 
money  we  could  afford  to  lose. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  compare  the  cost  of  issuing  our  publication 
with  the  cost  of  publishing  some  other,  for  the  reason  that  different 
publications  use  a  different  quality  of  paper,  different  kinds  of 
presses,  and  pay  different  scales^  of  wages.  Nor  would  it  be  just  to 
say  that  because  the  cost  of  sending  our  publication  amounts  to  mora 
than  the  subscription  paid  for  it,  therefore  it  is  circulated  at  a  nomi- 
nal rate,  because  the  advertising  department  of  a  publication  is  a 
legitimate  department,  and  it  is  right  to  consider  the  revenue  received 
from  this  department  in  determining  the  price  at  which  the  publisher 
can  afford  to  send  his  paper. 

If  what  may  be  considered  a  nominal  rate  can  not  be  determined  by 
the  exchange  of  value  between  the  subscriber  and  the  publisher,  how 
may  it  be  determined  ? 

'VVTiile  the  labor  and  cost  of  printing  a  paper  varies  with  the  locality 
and  with  the  conditions  which  surround  each  publisher,  there  are  two 
items  entering  into  its  cost  which  can  be  easily  ascertained  and  which 
are  fairly  uniform,  or  at  least  easily  ascertained,  the  country  over. 
These  items  are  the  cost  of  the  white  paper  and  the  cost  of  postage. 
The  percentage  of  the  cost  of  publication  which  should  be  borne  by 
the  subscription  department  and  the  percentage  which  should  be 
borne  by  the  advertising  department  is  a  matter  which  is  determined 
by  each  publisher;  there  is  no  fixed  rule.  As  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  a  very  large  number  of  publishers  depend  altogether  on  the  revc^ 
nue  from  advertising  to  cover  not  only  the  entire  cost  of  issuing  their 
publications,  but  to  furnish  their  profits  as  well.  They  print  adver- 
tising sheets,  and  thereby  simply  sell  their  second-class  privilege  to 
their  advertising  patrons.  Others,  probably,  have  a  more  or  less  defi- 
nite idea  of  the  percentage  of  cost  which  the  subscription  receipts 
should  pay.  In  our  own  business  we  have  gone  upon  the  theory  that 
having  produced  a  thousand  papers  at  an  initial  cost  for  typesetting 
and  everything  entering  into  the  cost  of  putting  the  forms  upon  the 
press  and  printing  this  thousand  papers,  then  we  should  receive  from 
each  additional  thousand  subscribers  an  amount  equal  to  the  cost  of 
sending  them  1,000  papers  for  one  year. 
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The  Vice-Chairman.  Do  you  hold  that  the  initial  cost  of  the  plate 
enters  in  as  a  factor  of  that  additional  thousand  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  No,  sir;  I  am  assuming  you  are  done  with  your 
regular  list  You  have,  say,  10,000  subscribers,  and  you  have  printed 
that  10,000  copies.  I  maintain  if  you  take  anything  less  than  the  cost 
of  printing  another  thousand  and  sending  them,  you  are  taking  less 
than  what  ought  to  be  considered  a  nominal  rate. 

The  Vice- Chairman.  Suppose  he  has  a  list  of  subscribers  aggregat- 
ing a  million ;  would  ^ou  put  the  initial  cost  at  the  10,000. 

Mr.  Wallace.  No,  sir;  I  would  put  them  at  what  his  list  is,  assum- 
ing that  list  has  been  built  up  withm  the  law  and  is  being  maintained 
wiihin  the  law.  But  if  it  was  conceded  that  that  was  the  real  nominal 
rate,  you  can  not  enforce  it,  for  the  very  reasons  I  pointed  out.  Here 
is  a  publication  that  has  50,000  subscribers.  It  has  machinery  adapted 
to  getting  that  out.  That  publication  can  print  a  thousand  more 
papers  or  one  more  paper  or  10,000  more  papers  cheaper  than  a 
publication  of  the  same  character  and  with  the  same  kind  of  machin- 
ery and  everything,  which  has  a  circulation  of  only  25,000.  So  that 
if  you  took  that  as  a  nominal  rate,  you  would  still  have  to  fall  back 
on  the  discretion  of  the  Department  officials,  and  any  law  which  must 
l»e  interpreted  by  the  Department  officials  can  not  be  effectively 
enforced. 

Figure  on  this  basis,  our  cost  of  printing  1,000  papers  last  year, 
including  only  the  expense  in  the  press  room  and  the  cost  of  paper, 
ink,  power,  wrapping  paper,  postage,  drayage,  paste,  twine,  and  other 
incidentals  amounted  to  slightly  over  $15  per  thousand,  or  1^  cents 
per  copy,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  78  cents  per  year. 

While  the  figures  which  1  give  concerning  our  own  cost  may  be 
taken  as  fairly  representative  of  the  cost  of  printing  a  publication  of 
this  kind  and  of  the  same  circulation  with  the  same  kind  of  machin- 
ery, they  do  not  fairly  represent  the  cost  of  printing  a  publication  on 
different  kind  of  paper  or  on  different  kind  of  machinery,  or  having 
a  larger  or  smaller  circulation.  For  example,  the  cost  of  the  paper 
we  use  is  probably  one-third  to  one-half  greater  than  the  cost  of  the 
cheaper  grades  of  paper,  and  our  cost  of  printing  is  greater  than  the 
cost  of  printing  some  other"  publications,  because  we  use  flat-bed 
presses  and  fold  the  paper  on  a  separate  folding  machine,  while  many 
cheaper  publications  are  printed  on  rotary  presses  and  delivered 
folded  by  the  press.  The  cost  per  thousand  also  varies  with  the  num- 
ber printed,  even  though  printed  on  the  same  grade  of  paper  and 
under  similar  conditions,  decreasing  as  the  total  number  printed  in- 
creases. It  would  cost  considerably  less  per  thousand  to  print  an 
edition  of  100,000  copies  per  week  than  to  print  an  edition  of  25,000 
or  50,000. 

If  the  nominal  rate  should  be  defined  as  the  cost  of  the  paper  from 
the  time  the  forms  are  placed  on  the  press  until  the  paper  is  delivered 
in  the  post-office  the  result  would  be  to  place  the  small  publisher  at  a 
great  disadvantage  and  discriminate  in  favor  of  the  large  publishers 
^ho  print  their  papers  much  cheaper  because  of  the  greater,  circula- 
tion. In  my  opmion  the  nominal  price  ought  to  be  defined  as  the 
price  at  which  the  publisher,  after  having  incurred  the  initial  expense 
of  printing  a  thousand  papers,  can  prmt  and  deliver  to  the  sub- 
scriber an  additional  copy.    If  the  price  charged  for  this  additional 
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copy  is  less  than  the  actual  cost  of  furnishing  it,  then  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  he  has  a  motive  other  than  to  benefit  the  subscriber,  and 
is  therefore  not  entitled  to  a  special  postal  privilege  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. For  the  reasons  just  stated,  however,  such  a  definition  of 
"  nominal  price  "  would  not  be  equitable  to  all  publishers  and  could 
not  be  accurately  deterriiined  by  the  Department  officials. 

Is  there,  then,  any  simple  way  of  determining  what  is  a  fair  nomi- 
nal rate? 

As  previously  mentioned  the  two  largest  items  which  enter  into  the 
cost  of  a  publication  after  the  forms  reach  the  press  room  are  the  cost 
of  the  white  paper  and  postage.  My  contention  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  define  the  term  nominal  price  as  meaning  any  price  less 
than  the  cost  of  the  white  paper  and  the  cost  of  postage,  and  that 
under  this  definition  no  injustice  would  be  done  to  any  publisher  of 
a  legitimate  publication.  The  cost  of  postage  is  the  same  the  coun- 
try over.  The  cost  of  the  white  paper  varies  somewhat  with  the 
location  of  the  publication,  but  is  fairly  uniform  in  all  of  the  large 
publication  centers  of  the  country,  and  can  be  readily  ascertained  by 
any  postmaster  or  by  any  official  of  the  Department.  The  price  of 
the  white  paper  being  ascertained  the  cost  of  sending  a  copy  of  the 

fmper  one  year  is  a  simple  matter  of  calculation.  Certainly  no  pub- 
isner  who  means  to  observe  the  law  can  complain  if  the  Government 
takes  account  only  of  these  two  items  of  cost  in  determining  what  is 
the  nominal  price.  And  the  publisher  who  circulates  his  paper 
for  less  than  the  cost  of  the  white  paper  and  postage  is  not  deserving 
of  consideration,  because  the  very  lact  that  he  is  circulating  it  at 
less  than  this  price  means  either  that  he  is  publishing  a  paper  for 
which  there  is  no  demand  and  which  the  people  are  not  willing  to 
subscribe  for  and  pay  for  at  a  reasonable  price,  or  that  his  paper 
is  being  published  mainly  for  advertising  purposes. 

The  ViCE-CiiAiRMAN.  The  cost  of  the  paper  would  be  materially 
reduced  when  purchased  in  very  large  quantities,  would  it? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Oh,  yes,  sir.  Have  I  made  myself  clear  on  the 
nominal  rate  matter?     I  am  through  with  that  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Krackowizer.  How  would  the  post-office  get  at  the  facts? 
Would  you  present  the  bills? 

Mr.  Wallace.  There  is  nothing  easier  for  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment than  to  determine  the  price  of  white  paper.  It  can  be  ascer- 
tained from  any  paper  house.  It  can  be  ascertained  in  the  office  of 
the  publication,  and  the  records  of  the  post-office  themselves  furnish 
the  weight  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Krackowizer.  So  that  any  inside  price  a  man  might  get  would 
have  to  be  divulged,  or  the  post-office  would  have  to  get  the  bulfi:e  on 
them? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Not  necessarily.  I  do  not  think  anybody  is  getting 
any  great  inside  price  on  paper.  Some  buy  it  10,  15,  or  20  cents  per 
hundred  cheaper  than  others,  perhaps,  but  that  can  be  ascertained 
very  easily  by  the  Post-Office  Department. 

Mr.  Krackowizer.  How  about  the  New  York  World  having  its 
own  pulp  mill,  and  other  papers? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  daily  paper  field,  but  I 
see  no  reason,  if  that  law  were  in  effect  and  it  were  undertaken  to  be 
enforced  against  the  New  York  World,  why  the  price  at  which  other 
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paper  or  paper  of  the  same  quality  can  be  purchased  should  not  be 
taken  as  the  price  of  the  paper  used  by  the  New  York  World. 

Mr.  Krackowizer.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  held  constitutional? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  do  not  know.    I  am  not  a  constitutional  lawyer. 

Mr.  Miner.  Would  that  exclude  other  publications? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  talking  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  weekly  agricultural  paper. 

Mr.  Mi:n£r.  I  think  that  rule  would  bar  all  the  daily  papers. 

ilr.  Krackowizer.  Certainly,  it  would. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  do  not  believe  it  would.  However,  that  is  a  matter 
that  this  Commission  will  have  to  worry  over  if  it  regards  my  views 
as  worthv  of  consideration. 

Mr.  Miner.  Would  that  rule  out  your  paper? 

Mr.  Wallace.  No;  our  paper  would  come  within  that.  It  cost  us 
57  cents  last  year  for  white  paper  and  postage. 

Mr.  Miner.  What  is  your  subscription  list? 

Mr.  Wallace.  $1  per  year.  I  believe  a  careful  investigation  would 
show  that  no  legitimate  paper,  unless  possibly  some  of  these  largo 
dailies,  would  be  injured  in  any  way  whatever.  I  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  weigh  and  estimate  a  great  many  of  them.  I  have  not 
found  any  that  are  now  conducting  business  on  proper  lines  that 
would  be  injured  by  that. 

Mr.  Krackowizer.  I  was  wondering  what  you  call  the  charges  of 
administration.  By  what  are  they  defrayed  ?  Are  they  not  legiti- 
mately in  the  cost  of  the  paper? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Krackowizer.  Are  they  not  vital? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  paid  with  the  advertising.  I 
made  that  clear,  did  I  not? 

Mr.  Krackowizer.  Well,  it  is  clear  now. 

papers  shoxtld  be  required  to  stop  when  the  time  paid  for  has 

EXPIRED. 

Mr.  Wallace.  The  law  should  be  further  amended  in  such  a  way 
as  to  absoluteljr  forbid  any  publisher  of  a  paper  of  general  circula- 
tion, who  is  mailing  his  j)aper  under  the  secona-class  rate,  from  send- 
ing his  paper  after  the  time  for  which  it  has  been  paid  has  expired. 
At  the  present  time  most  of  the  better  class  of  papers  require  pay- 
ment for  subscriptions  in  advance  and  stop  when  the  time  is  out. 
There  is  no  more  reason  why  the  publisher  of  a  paper  should  con- 
tinue his  paper  to  the  subscriber  after  the  time  for  which  this  sub- 
scriber has  paid  for  it  has  expired  than  there  is  for  a  storekeeper  who 
s^lls  the  housewife  a  dollar's  worth  of  sugar  to  send  another  dollar's 
worth  every  week  or  two  weeks  without  request  from  her.  I  am 
aware  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations  which 
will  aid  the  publisher  in  collecting  pay  from  the  subscriber  for  the 
time  his  paper  has  been  sent  after  the  time  paid  for  has  expired,  but 
the  fact  that  the  Government  acts  as  the  carrier  for  this  publisher 
and  delivers  the  paper  makes  it  a  party  to  a  fraud  upon  the  people 
of  the  country.  I  know  of  many  cases  in  which  publishers  of  agricul- 
tural papers  have  secured  lists  of  names  in  one  way  or  another  and 
placed  these  names  on  their  subscription  lists  al)solutely  without 
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authority  of  any  kind,  and  who,  after  sending  their  papers  for  a 
period  of  one,  two,  or  more  years  to  these  parties  have  present^ 
Dills  for  back  subscriptions  and  have  undertaken  to  force  collections 
through  subscription  agencies  organized  and  conducted  for  this  espe- 
cial purpose. 

There  is  hardly  a  week  during  the  year  when  we  do  not  receive 
letters  from  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  country  inclosing  a  dun 
from  one  of  these  agencies  and  asking  what  remedy  they  have. 
These  collection  agencies  publish  what  they  claim  are  postal  laws, 
which  require  the  subscriber  to  pay  for  the  paper  whether  he  has 
ordered  it  or  not,  provided  he  takes  it  out  of  the  office.  Thev  fur- 
ther threaten  to  sue  unless  the  account  is  paid  within  a  certain  length 
of  time,  and  thousands  of  people  pav  these  accounts  rather  than  run 
the  chance  of  being  compelled  to  aefend  by  suit.  Most  of  the  papers 
which  follow  this  method  of  continuing  after  the  time  is  out  keep 
a  notice  standing  to  the  effect  that  it  will  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  subscriber  wishes  the  paper  to  continue  unless  he  notifies  the  pub- 
lisher to  discontinue  it ;  and  the^e  publishers  will  argue  that  the  pub- 
lication of  such  notice  in  each  issue  of  the  paper  is  sufficient  notice 
to  the  subscriber  that  the  paper  will  be  continued  and  that  it  really 
forms  a  contract  between  the  publisher  and  the  subscriber.  The 
Government  would  probably  not  be  justified  in  enacting  a  law  which 
would  forbid  a  contract  or  agreement  of  this  kind  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  party  to  this  particular  arrangement.  It  acts  as 
the  agent  of  the  publisher  by  delivering  the  paper,  rendering  this 
service  at  less  than  cost.  It  has  therefore  a  perfect  right  to  say  that 
no  publisher  shall  use  this  privilege  as  a  means  of  forcing  his  publi- 
cation upon  people  who  have  not  ordered  it  The  main  object  of 
many  of  the  papers  which  make  a  very  low  rate  to  new  subscribers  is 
to  get  these  names  on  the  list  at  any  cost  and  reimburse  themselves 
for  the  low  price  made  the  first  year  by  continuing  the  paper  for  one 
or  more  years  after  these  first  subscriptions  expire,  billing  the  sub- 
scriber at  the  regular  price  of  the  paper  and  collect  if  possible. 

THE   ABUSES  OF   THE   "  SAMPLE   COPY." 

When  the  law  was  enacted,  permission  was  given  the  publisher  to 
send  out  a  limited  number  of  sample  copies  at  second-class  rates  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  prospective  subscriber  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  merits  of  the  publication.  At  that  time  the  number  of  pub- 
lications was  comparatively  small,  and  the  provision  was  wise.  Since 
that  time  the  number  of  papers  has  rapidly  increased,  the  extension  of 
rural  delivery  has  familiarized  the  public  with  every  prominent  paper 
in  its  territory,  and  the  necessity  for  large  issues  of  sample  copies  no 
longer  exists.  Every  publisher  knows  that  the  subscription  list  can 
not  now  be  built  up  by  sample  copies  mailed  from  the  office  of  the 
publication.  They  are  efficient  in  the  hands  of  the  agent  of  the  paper, 
who  personally  delivers  them  to  the  individual  with  his  recommenda- 
tion, and  under  practically  no  other  circumstances.  The  only  reason 
large  numbers  of  sample  copies  are  mailed  from  the  office  of  a  publica- 
tion is  because  the  publisher  wants  to  pad  out  his  list,  and,  on  the 
strength  of  this  padding,  extort  from  the  advertiser  a  higher  rate 
per  inch. 
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If  the  number  of  sample  copies  should  be  restricted  to  10  per  cent 
of  the  paid  circulation,  no  hard^ip  would  be  imposed  upon  the  pub- 
lisher of  any  worthy  paper, 

OONCLrSION, 

I  hare  gone  into  this  matter  at  some  length,  hoping  to  contribute 
stmiething  to  the  solution  of  a  confessedly  dif&oult  problem.  It  is  not 
a  question  affecting  only  the  revenues  of  the  Government,  or  the  rev- 
enues of  any  one  periodical  or  class  of  periodicals,  but  it  vitally  affects 
public  morals  and  therefore  the  public  welfare.  It  is  known  of  all 
men  that,  so  far  as  public  morals  are  corrupted  by*  the  press,  it  is  done 
by  the  cheap  yellow  journals  and  cheap  agricultural  and  so-called 
home  papers  that  are  not  merely  given  away,  but  forced  by  the 
methods  described  in  Oeneral  Madden 's  recent  circular,  on  an  unwill- 
ing, unwary  public — ^not  because  of  the  reading  matter  they  contain, 
but  to  make  money  by  the  advertisements.  Having  no  revenue  from 
sub%riptions,  these  papers  are  compelled  to  obtain  it  from  advertising 
alone,  and  hence  can  not  be  particular  as  to  its  character.  The  more 
vicious  the  advertisement  the  higher  price  is  willingly  paid  to  reach 
the  unsuspecting  victim,  and  the  easiest  victim  is  usually  the  man  who 
wants  to  secure  his  reading  matter  as  cheap  as  possible  and  for  noth- 
ing, if  he  can. 

ihe  present  law  has  long  since  been  clearly  shown  to  be  utterly  in- 
capable of  enforcement.  It  is  openly  and  defiantly  trampled  under 
foot.  To  advance  the  rate  on  all  publications  indiscriminately  would 
save  the  Government  from  its  present  loss ;  but  it  would  involve  the 
abandonment,  so  far  as  the  periodical  is  concerned,  of  its  present  pol- 
icy of  fostering  and  encouraging  the  education  of  the  public.  This 
Republic,  whicm  depends  for  its  permanency  on  the  intelligence  and 
moral  character  of  its  citizens,  can  not,  in  my  judgment,  afford  a 
change  so  radical  and  retrogressive. 

I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  the  changes  necessary  in  the  present 
law  to  carry  out  its  original  purpose,  and  to  free  the  Government 
from  the  odious  partnership  with  periodicals,  of  which  the  best  that 
can  be  said  is  that  they  are  merely  advertising  sheets  subsidized  bv 
the  Government.  That  they  are  the  most  efficient  means  by  which 
predatory  genius  robs  the  unsuspecting  and  debauches  public  morals 
is  apparent  to  every  man  who  examines  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
^ve-away  publications.  The  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  is  seek- 
mg  information  of  value  to  himself  or  family  will  never  hesitate  to 
pay  the  price  of  white  paper  and  second-class  postage  in  advance  for 
any  publication  that  seems  to  be  of  any  value  to  him  whatever,  and 
in  accepting  less  than  this  price  the  publisher  thereby  confesses  that 
his  publication  is  not  of  sufficient  merit  to  induce  people  to  subscribe 
for  it  because  of  the  information  it  contains.  Amendments  of  the 
kind  I  have  suggested  will  do  more  to  educate  the  common  people  of 
the  United  States  than  do  the  millions  we  now  spend  on  the  Army  or 
Navy.  For  when  second-class  postage  privileges  become  a  reward  of 
merit  instead  of  a  graft  it  will  be  up  to  every  publisher  to  so  improve 
the  quality  of  his  publication  that  the  people  will  pay  in  advance  a 
reasonable  price  for  it  because  they  want  to  read  it.  These  amend- 
ments will  not  prevent  the  panderers  to  vice  nor  the  predatory  genius 
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from  robbing  the  unsuspecting  public  through  the  press,  but  will 
increase  the  cost  to  them,  and  will  free  the  Government  from  being  a 
partner  in  the  corruption  and  robbery  of  the  common  people. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  next  persons  to 
be  heard  will  be  upon  an  entirely  new  subject  and  new  class  of  publi- 
cations, it  is  thought  advisable  at  this  point,  rather  than  to  take  that 
up  and  partially  finish  it,  to  take  a  recess.  The  Commission  will, 
therefore,  stand  in  recess  until  2.30  o'clock,  and  at  that  time  the 
National  Federation  of  Trade  Press  Associations  will  be  heard 
through  their  accredited  representative. 

The  Commission,  at  1.40  o'clock  p.  m.,  took  a  recess  until  2.30 
o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  Commission  resumed  its  session. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  The  National  Federation  of  Trade  Press 
Associations  will  be  heard  next  by  the  Commission.  I  understand 
that  Mr.  Charles  T.  Root  is  present  and  prepared  to  make  a  presenta- 
tion. 

Mr.  Charles  T.  Root  appeared. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHABLES  T.  BOOT,  OF  NEW  YOBK  CITY. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Mr.  Root,  give  your  name,  residence,  and 
the  publications  you  represent. 

Mr.  Root.  Charles  T.  Root;  New  York  city;  Dry  Goods  Econo- 
mist and  certain  other  class  journals  of  that  kind  and  representing 
here  the  Federation  of  Trade  Press  Associations  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Postal  Commission:  We 
appear  here  to-day  as  the  spokesmen  of  the  Federation  of  Trade 
Press  Associations  in  the  United  States.  This  body  includes,  in  the 
membership  of  its  constituent  associations,  nearly  one-half  in  number 
and  fully  three-fourths  in  weight  and  influence,  of  all  American 
business  and  technical  periodicals,  and  may,  therefore,  be  accepted 
as  authority  upon  the  interests  involved. 

As  representatives  of  these  highly  specialized  papers,  we  stand  in 
this  presence  at  a  considerable  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the 
representatives  of  other  important  branches  of  journalism.  Were 
we  asking  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  the  magazines  which 
are  constantly  displayed  on  every  news  stand  and  which  penetrate 
into  nearly  every  home,  or  if  we  were  speaking  for  the  daily  press  or 
for  weekly  papers  of  general  circulation  throughout  the  country,  we 
should  be  under  no  necessity  of  explaining  our  constituency*  but 
should  feel  assured  in  advance  of  our  hearers'  intelligent  familiarity 
with  our  subject,  and  should  know  tha't  they  had  all  materials  for  an 
independent  judgment  of  the  merits  of  our  cause.  But  trade  and 
technical  papers  make  no  such  general  appeal  to  the  reading  public 
as  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  our  legislators  have  more  than  the 
most  casual  knowledge  of  their  existence  and  functions.  It  is,  of 
course,  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  some  of  the  gentlemen 
we  have  the  honor  to  address  are  sufficiently  conversant  with,  or 
concerned  in,  the  problems  of,  for  example,  steel  bridge  construction, 
or  electric  generation,  or  the  scientific  distribution  of  textiles,  or 
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other  kindred  matters,  to  appreciate  the  practical  relation  borne  to 
these  subjects  by  their  appropriate  trade  papers.  But  such  familiar- 
ity we  dare  not  assume,  and  we  will,  tnerefore,  ask  permission  at 
the  outset  to  briefly  state  the  most  general  facts  concerning  class  and 
technical  publications  and  explain  something  of  their  place  in  the 
industrial  fabric. 

Trade  papei-s,  which  term  we  will  use  for  brevity  to  indicate  all 
our  constitutents,  are  the  product  of  the  business  needs  and  conditions 
of  the  last  half  century,  and  they  have  grown  in  importance  and  in 
specialization,  keeping  pace  with  the  growth  of  our  various  American 
industries.  But  the  trade  papers  are  not  merely  the  creatures  of  the 
country's  industries;  they  are  in  equal  measure  their  promoters, 
educators,  and  constant  allies.  If  it  were  possible  to  place  before 
you  gentlemen  and  before  Congress  any  adequate  statement  of  the 
influence  of  the  trade  press  upon  the  development  of  commerce  and 
industry  in  this  country,  botn  in  general  and  detail,  all  would  be 
Joubtless  astounded  at  its  magnitude.  It  is  possible  that  we  may 
later  ask  leave  to  file  with  this  Commission  facts  and  figures  relative 
to  this  subject  which  there  has  not  yet  been  time  to  compile.  We 
Vt'ill  to-day  offer  only  a  few  indications  of  the  methods  and  direc- 
tions in  which  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  trade  papers  is  felt.  In 
the  first  place,  the  trade  paper  is  the  great  clearing  house  and  equal- 
izer of  technical  information.  In  the  higher  plane  of  professional 
journals,  which  cover  the  whole  field  of  engineering  and  all  branches 
of  manufacturing,  it  works  abreast  of  technical  development,  not 
alone  in  the  United  States,  but  in  all  other  civilized  countries.  This 
makes  available  to  American  readers  everything  of  importance  which 
is  published  in  foreign  languages.  The  shop  papers  have  already, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  taken  the  place  of  the  old  apprentice  system, 
once  so  valuable  to  the  rising  generation,  but  now  practically  extinct. 
They  are  now  the  only  means,  outside  of  personal  teaching  in  the  shop, 
of  creating  the  skilled  mechanic,  and  they  form  the  post-graduate 
course  of  students  of  trade  and  correspondence  schools. 

The  trade  and  technical  papers  are  practically  the  live  text  books 
of  our  colleges  and  other  institutions  of  learning  and  the  principal 
means  of  getting  into  the  most  useful  channels  digests  of  the  rc»ports 
of  the  work  of  the  Government  departments  and  of  scientific  mechan- 
ical engineering  and  electrical  societies  and  associations. 

In  the  development  of  our  re^-ources  and  in  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  commodities  of  all  kinds,  the  trade  and  class  papers  are 
of  incalculable  importance.  Note  the  influence — too  patent  for  argu- 
ment— which  the  mining  journals  have  had  and  still  have  in  dissem- 
inating information,  both  here  and  abroad,  concerning  the  nature,  ex- 
tent, location  of  our  vast  mineral  resources  and  the  sturdy  fight  which 
they  have  w^aged  in  behalf  of  legitimate  methods  of  mining  and  ex- 
ploitation. I>ook  at  what  the  leading  electrical  papers  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  extraordinary  progress  in  the  production  and  utilization 
of  electricity  and  what  the  railroad  papers  have  done  toward  shaping 
American  practice  in  location,  road  bed,  rolling  stock,  and  operation 
of  onr  steam  and  electric  roads.  Look  at  the  tidal  wave  of  progress 
which  the  last  twenty  years  have  witnessed  in  the  methods  of  manu- 
facturing all  the  great  staples  of  metals,  textiles,  leather,  ceramics, 
wood,  and  glass  and  in  the  merchandizing  methods  by  which  the 
products  of  these  industries  are  distributed  to  consumers. 
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In  all  this  progress  the  trade  paper  has  played  the  indispensable 
part  of  disseminator  throughout  each  trade  of  the  best  practice 
devised  by  the  individuals  in  that  trade,  thereby  raising  production 
profits  and  businevss  standards.  During  the  past  twenty  years  also, 
the  trade  journals  have  worked  out  methods  of  gathering  news  and 
reporting  commercial  markets  which  surpass  anything  previously 
accomplished  in  this  direction  anywhere  in  the  world.  Nearly  one- 
half  of  the  world's  production  of  copper  is  sold  for  cash  each  week 
upon  the  quotations  furnished  by  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Jour- 
nal of  this  city.  These  quotations  are  regularly  cabled  to  Europe  and 
the  Orient,  and  govern  to  the  extent  indicated  the  dealings  m  this 
great  staple.  In  the  iron  and  steel  industry  contracts  for  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  raw  materials  and  of  intermediate  products  involv- 
ing many  millions  of  dollars  annually,  are  regulated  by  sliding  scales 
avowedly  based  on  the  market  quotations  given  out  by  the  chief  trade 
paper  in  that  branch ;  and  in  many  cases  manufacturers  and  work- 
men rest  their  agreements  as  to  wages  upon  the  same  basis. 

The  successful  trnde  paper  has  a  high  standard  as  to  accuracy  of 
statement,  to  judicial  weighing  of  facts,  and  to  the  avoidance  of 
personal  prejudice  or  sensationalism.  Perhaps  the  most  salient 
contrast  between  the  trade  paper  and  the  daily,  is  that  whereas  the 
latter  is  supposed  to  cover  all  subjects  under  the  sun,  it  can  hardly  b3 
expected  to  display  precise  and  specialized  knowledge;  whereas  the 
trade  paper,  including  in  its  view  but  a  very  small  arc  of  the  mental 
horizon,  and  subject  always  to  the  keen  scrutiny  and  criticism  of  the 
experts  for  whom  it  works,  is  absolutely  obliged  to  b?  accurate, 
suggestive,  and  practically  useful,  on  pain  of  death.  That  this  must 
be  the  case  is  evident  from  the  character  of  their  readers.  The-^ 
are,  to  specify  a  little,  the  gi^eat  manufacturers,  merchants,  masters  of 
transportation,  bankers,  captains  of  industry  and  finance,  systematic- 
ally watchful  of  all  that  passes  affecting  their  interests,  continually 
generalizing  and  forecastnig  on  the  basis  of  the  information  thus 
obtained;  then  the  smaller  producer  or  merchant,  keen  to  catch  the 
earliest  hint  of  the  new  process,  or  article,  or  method  which  may  prove 
an  added  weapon  in  his  competitive  struggle.  Again,  there  are  the 
employees  in  all  lines — ^the  buyers,  salesmen,  superintendents,  fore- 
men, and  the  more  ambitious  artisans.  None  of  these  who,  taken 
together,  constitute  the  brains,  backbone,  and  mainspring  of  this 
nation's  vast  wealth-producing  power,  buy  or  read  their  trade  paper 
for  diversion  or  to  pass  the  time.  They  are  in  dead  earnest  to  find 
greater  earning  capacity,  and  the  trade  paper  must  furnish  such  help 
or  fall  into  neglect. 

Therefore,  althou^jh  the  scope  of  each  of  these  journals  is  restricted, 
its  appeal  to  its  audience  is  very  strong — perhaps  the  Strongest  of  all. 
Compared  to  general  publications,  it  is  as  the  rifle  ball  as  against  the 
charge  of  small  shot.  As  business  is  adjusted  to-day,  we  can  confi- 
dentlv  assert  that  were  it  possible  to  suddenly  wipe  out  the  trade  press 
of  this  country,  the  progress  of  its  industry  and  commerce  and  trans- 
portation would  receive  an  abrupt  check,  which  would  not  be  removed 
until  means  were  found  to  restore  this  essential  factor  or  to  discover 
some  substitute  for  it. 

In  making  claims  which  are  so  broad,  and  which  on  account  of  the 
limitations  of  a  hearing  of  this  nature  may  appear  so  nearly  unsup- 
ported, the  commission  may  consider  that  we  too  greatly  magnify 
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our  office;  but  we  will  only  add  that  should  it  seem  desirable  at  a  later 
period,  we  can  and  will  offer  to  this  honorable  body,  or  to  Congress, 
corroborative  testimony  to  the  verity  of  our  assertions  from  men  oi 
weight  in  every  line  involved,  which  will  establish  the  truth  of  these 
claims  beyond  peradventure. 

It  is  hoped  that,  assuming  the  probable  correctness  of  our  statement 
of  the  vital  relation  which  the  trade  and  technical  press  of  this  coun- 
try bears  to  that  country's  magnificent  prosperity,  we  have  proven 
the  right  of  papers  thus  classified  to  the  utmost  consideration  given 
to  any  branch  of  journalism  by  a  government  the  wise  policy  of 
which  has  for  generations  been  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of 
industry  and  commerce  in  every  form. 

Xext  let  us  consider  the  relations  of  the  class  of  journals  we  repre- 
sent here  to-day  to  the  Post-Office  Department.  All  periodicals  of 
value  are  a  combination  of  brains  with  paper  and  other  materials. 
There  is  no  other  journalistic  category  in  which  the  proportion  of 
brains  is  larger  than  in  trade  and  technical  papers,  and  none  other 
of  which  the  product  is  more  condensed.  If  we  except  the  few  princes 
of  fiction,  we  venture  to  say  that  no  class  of  writers  is  more  highly 
paid  than  that  which  furnishes  the  editorial  matter  of  the  trade 
paper.  The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious.  Occupying  the  position  of 
adviser  as  well  as  purveyor  of  information  to  the  keen,  able,  and 
exacting  classes  of  business  men  already  referred  to,  it  has  got  to 
employ  a  high  class  of  editorial  talent,  the  very  kind  of  talent  which 
is  being  eagerly  sought  b^  its  own  clients.  Its  condensations  result 
from  the  homogeneity  of  its  audience.  The  general  publisher  gathers 
together  original  or  news  articles  on  every  conceivable  topic,  together 
with  advertisements  of  every  name  and  nature,  binds  together  the 
miscellaneous  assortment,  and  mails  the  whole  of  it  to  every  sub- 
scriber. Perhaps  one  recipient  in  ten  or  twenty  or  fifty  of  such  a 
publication  is  interested  in  any  given  article  or  advertisement  to  be 
found  in  its  pages;  the  rest  of  the  publication  is  relatively  wasted 
on  that  particular  reader.  The  typical  trade  paper,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  all  upon  one  subject  or  a  group  of  related  subjects,  and  that 
subiect  the  one  most  interesting  to  the  recipient.  The  same  is  gen- 
erally true  of  the  advertisements,  all  of  which  appeal,  or  are  calcu- 
lated to  appeal,  to  every  reader  of  the  paper,  who,  indeed,  in  many 
cases  takes  his  trade  journal  as  much  for  the  time-saving  or  money- 
makii^g  opportunities  revealed  to  him  by  its  advertisements  as  for 
any  other  benefit  which  it  may  bring  him.  This  fact  is,  we  believe, 
unique  in  journalism,  if  we  except  the  purchase  of  dailies  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  their  "  want  "  columns. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  the  amount  of  advertising  carried 
by  trade  papers.  It  has  been  pointed  out  as  a  reproach  to  them,  and 
as  an  argument  against  their  receiving  any  countenance  from  the 
Government.  This  indicates  a  failure  to  appreciate  the  peculiar  and 
unique  situation  of  the  trade  and  technical  paper.  Its  advertisements 
are  an  integral  part  of  its  editorial  plan.  Not  only  would  no  sub- 
scriber to  them  desire  the  elimination,  but  most  of  them  would  seri- 
ously complain  of  the  lessened  value  of  the  periodical  in  their  absence. 
It  seems  to  us  that  to  restrict  by  law  the  amount  of  advertising  ger- 
mane to  its  subject,  which  the  trade  and  technical  paper  may  carry,  is 
first  to  fix  a  fal?e  and  irrelevant  standard  of  admissibility  to  the  sec- 
ond dass  of  mail  matter,  and  at  the  same  time  to  lessen  the  ability  of 
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the  publisher  of  the  trade  paper  to  cheapen  to  its  readers  this  im- 
portant help  to  their  business.  Whatever  may  be  the  logic  supporting 
the  proposition  to  restrict  the  amount  of  miscellaneous  advertising 
drawn  from  unlimited  miscellaneous  sources  which  may  be  carried 
by  the  periodical  of  general  circulation,  that  logic  does  not  and  can 
not  apply  to  the  trade  and  technical  papers,  whose  readers  desire  and 
require  the  constant  fresh  supply  of  information  as  to  articles  and 
devices  which  they  require  in  their  business,  furnished  by  the  adver- 
tisements in  their  trade  papers. 

I  think  any  restriction  of  that  kind  would  also  be  in  contravention 
of  that  provision  of  the  blank  which  we  are  required  to  sign  before 
obtaining  entry  to  the  second  class,  which  states  that  we  will  receive 
jslU  advertisements  of  any  reputable  house  in  the  lines  followed,  at  our 
regular  rates,  which  of  course  would,  if  the  advertising  was  much 
desired,  carry  it  possibly  beyond  any  limit  which  might  be  fixed  by 
law. 

The  conditions  just  stated  reduce  waste  in  a  trade  paper  to  a  mini- 
mum. The  single  copy  is  often  large — a  tribute  to  the  immense  im- 
portance of  the  interests  it  serves — but  each  copy  goes  like  an  arrow 
to  the  mark.  The  limitations  of  the  trade  paper's  field  and  its  large 
expense  per  copy  act  automatically  to  restrict  the  sending  of  free  or 
sample  copies  within  moderate  bounds.  The  same  limitations  of  field 
operate  to  hold  down  the  possible  edition  of  the  average  trade  paper 
to  comparatively  small  figures.  A  circulation  of  150,000  copies  is 
considered  very  moderate  in  these  days  for  a  periodical  of  general 
character,  while  an  edition  of  10,000  copies  of  a  trade  paper  is  unusu- 
ally large.  We  therefore  venture  the  assertion  that  there  is  no  va- 
riety of  second-class  mail  matter  offered  to  the  United  States  post- 
office  which  is  so  trifling  a  burden  upon  the  mails  in  proportion  to 
its  beneficial  effect  upon  its  readers,  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try, and  upon  the  growth  of  first-class  mail  matter,  as  the  trade  paper. 

Taking  for  granted  that  the  permission  accorded  to  us  of  appear- 
ing before  this  Commission  implies  an  invitation  to  us  to  express  our 
views  as  to  the  proper  course  of  Congress  in  dealing  w^ith  the  rela- 
tions of  trade  and  class  papers  to  the  post-office,  we  submit  the  fol- 
low^ing,  which  we  believe  expresses  the  average  judgment  of  trade 
publishers. 

The  business  of  trade  publishing  has  been  built  up  along  its  pre-:ent 
lines  with  the  laws  of  1879  and  1885  as  its  basis.  The  business  is 
universally  and  delicately  adjusted  to  the  central  feature  of  these 
laws,  viz,  to  the  1  cent  a  pound  rate  of  postage.  Under  this  law  Ameri- 
can trade  and  class  papers  have  not  only  reached  an  actually  high 
level  of  importance  and  usefulness,  but  thej'  have  outstripped  cor- 
responding publications  of  Europe.  The  main  elements  of  the  cost 
of  production,  such  as  wages  and  salaries,  white  paper  and  printing, 
are  generally  considerably  lower  in  Europe  than  in  this  country; 
but  during  the  time  that  our  present  postal  laws  have  been  in  opera- 
tion we  have  developed  here  journals  of  equal  or  superior  quality  and 
standing  and  furnisned  them  to  the  reader  at  less  cost.  We  will  cite 
but  a  few  examples. 

The  two  principal  weekly  periodicals  in  Great  Britain,  treating 
the  topics  indicated  by  their  names,  are  Engineering  and  The  Engi- 
neer, each  of  which  charges  for  its  domestic  subscription  the  equiva- 
lent of  $9.75  of  our  money. 
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The  principal  one  in  France — ^Le  Genie  Civil — costs  the  equivalent 
of  $T.22. 

The  German  Zeitschrift  des  Vereins  Deutscher  Ingenieure  costs  the 
equivalent  of  $9  per  annum,  while  our  own  Engineering  News  and 
Engineering  Record,  certainly  of  no  lower  standing  in  the  technical 
world,  are  lumished  at  $5  anil  $3,  respectively. 

The  Iron  and  Coal  Trade  Review  and  the  Ironmonger,  which 
together  are  the  British  equivalent  of  our  Iron  Age,  cost  the  sub- 
scriber $9,  while  the  Iron  Age,  recognized  as  the  chief  authority  on 
its  topic,  is  furnished  for  $5.  Comparisons  of  this  sort  could  be 
multiplied,  but  these  instances  should  suffice  to  indicate  either  that 
the  publishers  of  these  foreign  journals,  with  all  their  advantages  of 
first  cost,  are  exacting  exorbitant  prices  for  their  publications,  or 
else  that  our  own  corresponding  enterprises  are  conducted  on  as  nar- 
row a  basis  of  profit  ^s  is  prudent  or  even  possible.  In  point  of  fact 
most  important  American  trade  papers  are  furnished  to  subscribers 
at  cost  of  mechanical  production  or  even  less — an  advantage  to  the 
reader  and  through  him  to  American  commerce  and  industry,  ren- 
dered possible  only  by  our  postal  laws.  Any  large  increase  of  postage 
exacted  from  these  papers  would  necessarily  disturb  the  existing 
adjustment  of  this  kind  of  business,  and  as  there  is  no  margin  ot 
profit  in  subscriptions,  which  even  now,  in  many  cases,  show  a  deficit 
quite  as  large  as  the  profits  from  advertising  can  carry,  must  result  in 
transferring  any  added  burden  sought  to  be  imposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  readers  through  enhanced  subscription  prices.  This 
would  be  harking  back  to  the  conditions  existing  prior  to  1879,  when 
the  subscriber  paid  the  postage,  a  condition  which  it  must  be  assumed 
that  Congress  desired  to  reverse  by  causing  the  Government  to  as- 
sume such  a  share  of  the  cost  of  disseminating  worthy  literature  that 
publishers  could  themselves  pay  the  balance. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  the  act  of  1885. 
It  may  be  admitted  for  the  sake  of  this  argument  that  1  cent  per 
pound  does  not  cover  the  entire  cost  of  transmission  and  distribution 
of  second-class  matter.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Post -Office  De- 
partment as  a  whole  as  now  conducted  shows  an  annual  deficit,  into 
the  causes  of  which  or  the  trade  papers'  share  of  which  we  do  not 
propose  to  enter  at  this  time.  If  we  ignore  the  statistical  argument 
which  se«ms  to  form  so  large  a  part  of  this  discussion,  it  is  because  it 
has  been  threshed  out  almost  to  weariness  and  because  a  great  many 
different  deductions  could  be  made  from  it.  We  are  very  much  more 
concerned  here  to  show,  first,  that  it  is  the  proper  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  cooperate  with  the  publishers  of  literature,  within  certain  lim- 
its, in  its  distribution;  and.  secondly,  to  show  that  the  papers  which 
we  n^present  are  coming  within  that  class,  than  to  draw  any  particular 
mathematical  conclusion  from  figures.  But  if  the  1  cent  a  pound  does 
not  cover  the  necessary  cost  of  carrying  our  kind  of  publications,  is 
that  ?  sufficient  reason  for  raising  the  price  of  postage  to  us?  Must 
the  post-office  be  run  without  a  deficit?  The  Federal  courts  are  not 
required  to  impose  fines  sufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  The  Coast  Survey  is  not  required  to  sell  enough 
charts  and  maps  to  enable  its  work  to  proceed  without  an  appropri- 
ation. Congress  in  its  wisdom  has  decreed  it  to  be  a  proper  expend- 
iture of  the  public  money  to  transmit  throuprh  the  post-office  w^ithout 
expense  to  the  senders  a  very  large  and  varied  assortment  of  books, 
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documents,  packages,  etc.,  emanating  from  sources  outside  of  the 
Post-Office  Department.  It  has  also  shown  great  liberality  in  the 
extension  of  the  excellent  rural  free-delivery  system  at  public  expense. 
Have  we  not,  even  in  this  imperfect  presentation  of  the  place  and 
function  of  class  journals  in  our  business  structure,  made  out  a  case 
which  would  warrant  increased  rather  than  lessened  encouragement 
from  the  Government  to  their  readers? 

We  take  firmly  the  position  that  any  privilege  which  may  b3  con- 
ferred by  the  second  class  is  primarily  a  privilege  to  the  publishers. 
The  publisher  has,  perhaps  conscientiously  and  perhaps  as  a  result  of 
competition,  handea  over  everything  that  the  Government  has  given 
him  to  the  reader,  and  if  his  publication  is  valuable  and  helpftil  in 
building  up  the  country  he  has  done  well  with  what  he  receives.  And 
is  there  any  evidence  that  raising  the  rate  of  postage  upon  them 
sufficiently  to  disorganize  and  check  their  operation  would  measur- 
ably relieve  the  financial  condition  of  the  Post-Office  Department? 
If  the«e  questions  are  to  be  answered  favorably  to  the  class  papers, 
there  should  be  no  question  of  raising  the  rate  of  postage  which  they 
or  their  subscribers  should  pay. 

Mr.  Madden  has  made  out,  it  seems  to  us,  a  very  clear  case  of  the 
necessity  for  some  new  postal  regulation.  He  has  shown  that  with 
the  most  sincere  and  earnest  attempt,  with  any  force  at  his  command, 
it  is  almost  too  difficult  to  administer  the  present  law;  but  in  his 
weariness  at  the  burden  which  has  been  put  upon  him  it  seems  to  us 
that  he  has  reacted  too  far  to  the  point  of  recommending  that  a  Pro- 
crustean bed  should  be  made  for  all  publishers  and  all  printers 
indeed,  and  they  should  all  be  spread  upon  it,  by  the  suggestion  that 
a  certain  rate  cover  all  printed  matter  with  the  exception  of  letters. 
That  would  add  very  much  to  the  ease  and  comfort  of  postal  officials; 
but  it  becomes  a  question  whether  that' ease  and  comfort  are  primarily 
important,  or  is  of  more  importance  than  the  convenience  and  pros- 
perity of  the  mass  of  the  people  who  are  served  by  the  publishers.  I 
presume  it  would  be  very  much  easier  for  the  customs  officers  if  every 
pound  of  merchandise  that  came  into  our  ports  had  one  rate  to  pay 
of  so  many  cents  per  pound  or  so  many  dollars  per  ton.  Also  it 
would  extremely  simplify  the  work  of  criminal  judges  if  every  offense 
were  punishable  by  a  fine  of  $30  or  imprisonment  for  thirty  days,  I 
think  it  would  be  easier  for  the  post-office  officials  if  no  discrimina- 
tions were  made,  if  there  were  no  recognitions  of  the  advantages  to 
the  public  of  one  class  of  matter  over  another,  but  we  think  it  would 
be  very  unjust.  We  suggest  the  fact,  however,  that  there  should  be 
a  change  in  the  postal  laws,  and  that  they  should  be  greatly  sim- 
plified. 

We  suggest  that  the  body  of  rules  and  regulations,  gradually  built 
up  by  the  Post-Office  Department  during  its  twenty-five  years  of 
administration  of  an  imperfect  statute,  be  now  revised,  amplified  to 
completeness  in  the  light  of  an  experience  which  must  have  covered 
almost  every  possible  contingency,  and  enacted  into  law,  leaving  the 
present  rate  per  pound  unchanged.  To  these  should  be  added  a  pro- 
vision for  such  thorough  inspection  by  the  Post-Office  Department 
that  abuse  of  second-class  mail  privileges  would  be  a  practical  impos- 
sibility; to  attainment  of  which  end  the  associations  represented  by 
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this  committee  will  gladly  pledge  their  aid.  With  a  clear  and  com- 
prehensive  law  of  the  character  thus  outlined,  the  rights  and  conven- 
iences of  all  interests  involved  would  be  property  conserved,  and  a 
great  and  growingly  useful  division  of  American  enterprise  would  be 
saved  from  an  injurious,  if  not  highly  destructive,  upheaval. 

In  connection  with  any  legislative  action  which  may  be  had  in 
reference  to  domestic  postage,  this  committee  would  respectfully  urge 
the  introduction  of  such  legislation,  or  the  negotiation  of  such  inter- 
national postal  treaties,  as  would  facilitate  the  circulation  of  Ameri- 
can trade  journals  abroad.  The  sudden  and  permanent  impetus  to 
our  export  trade  which  would  result  from  lowered  postage  would  com- 
pensate this  country  a  hundredfold  for  any  use  of  public  funds  which 
such  reduction  would  involve. 

Most  of  what  I  have  said  here  was  prepared  before  these  hearings 
>)egan,  and  in  spite  of  our  desire  to  avoid  repetition  I  find  that  much 
which  is  contamed  herein  has  been  presented  to  the  Commission 
already.  I  would  merely  call  attention  to  that  fact  for  the  purpose 
of  askmg  the  Commission  if  that  fact  has  not  a  special  significance? 
If  half  a  dozen  widely-separated  interests,  without  preconcert,  come 
to  you  with  the  same  story,  with  the  same  pleadings,  with  the  same 
arguments,  should  it  not  have  a  cumulative  effect  upon  your  minds, 
that  should  commend  itself  to  you  by  reason  of  its  widespread  distri- 
bution ? 
We  have  here  certain  members  of  this  committee,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Vice-Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions  to  be  asked  of  Mr. 
Root? 

Senator  Carter.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  few  questions,  with  your 
permission,  Mr.  Root. 
Mr.  Root.  Certainly. 

Senator  Carter.  ^\hat  is  the  circulation  of  the  Iron  Age,  one  of 
the  papers  to  which  you  referred  ? 

Mr.  Root.  I  think  possibly  the  publisher  is  in  this  room.     May  I 
ask  Mr.  Williams  to  answer  that  question  ? 
Senator  Carter.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  would  say  that  is  a  question  which  we  have 
always  declined  to  answer.  Newspaper  publishers  generally  make 
statements  that  are  seldom  believed,  and  we  have  maintained  our 
character  land  our  self-respect,  partly  by  declining  to  state  that 
circulation. 

Senator  Carter.  That  is  an  exceptional  degree  of  modesty.     Your 
contention,  Mr.  Root,  is  that  the  text  of  these  trade  journals  is  educa- 
tional in  the  special  lines  to  which  the  publication  addresses  itself? 
Mr.  Root.  Yes. 

Senator  Carter.  You  also,  and  undoubtedly  with  justice,  contend 
that  the  preparation  of  this  text  involves  special  skill  and  remarkable 
knowledge  within  certain  technical  lines. 
Mr.  Root.  Yes. 

Senator  Carter.  The  Iron  Age,  as  an  example? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  will  say  that  I  have  no  objection  to  telling  the 

niembers  of  the  Commission  privately  not  only  the  circulation  of  the 

Iron  Age,  but  every  fact  connected  with  the  Dusiness;   and  in  reply 

^  the  question  you  last  asked,  concerning  special  care,  and  so  forth, 
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I  will  say  that  every  issue  of  the  Iron  Age  costs  more  tiian  $1,000  for 
simply  editorial  services. 

Senator  Carter.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  The  Iron  Age  is  a  weekly 
publication  with  a  subscription  price  of  $5  per  annum,  or  15  cents 
for  a  single  copy,  and  this  paper  on  the  basis  of  analysis  of  contents 
for  six  months  contains  for  that  period  a  total  of  7,678  pages,  an 
ag^egate  of  weight  of  45f  tons.  The  text  of  the  paper  for  the  series 
of  issues  for  six  months,  which  is  compiled  at  much  expense  to  the 
publisher,  amounts  to  2,111  pages,  or  27.5  per  cent  of  the  total-  The 
pages  of  advertising  amount  to  5,560  pages,  or  72.5  per  cent,  which 
IS  the  proportion  of  advertising. 

Mr.  Root.  Would  you  expect  me  to  answer  in  general,  or  specific- 
ally in  reference  to  this  paper? 

Senator  Carter.  I  mean  generally.  Who  prepares  the  text  for  the 
advertising  ? 

Mr.  EooT.  In  most  modern  publications  it  is  prepared  very  largely 
by  the  paper  and  its  agents. 

Senator  Carter.  Does  that  apply  to  the  form  or  to  the  text  of  the 
advertising? 

Mr.  EooT.  Usually  both.  Of  course  there  are  so  many  exceptions 
to  that  rule  that  it  could  perhaps  hardly  be  called  a  rule,  and  yet  I 
should  say  that  the  most  valuable  and  informing  advertising  is  pro- 
duced in  cooperation  with,  if  not  entirely  by,  the  paper  or  its  agents. 

Senator  Carter.  The  staff  of  the  paper  assists  in  the  preparation 
of  the  advertisements? 

Mr.  Root.  Yes. 

Senator  Carter.  And  charges  for  that  service  as  a  part  of  its  con- 
tribution to  the  client  ? 

Mr.  Root.  I  think  the  practice  varies  very  widely  in  that  regard. 
In  my  own  paper  it  usually  does  charge  the  client. 

Senator  Carter.  I  am  not  referring  especially  to  the  Iron  Age,  ex- 
cept as  a  text  upon  which  to  base  my  questions. 

Mr.  Root.  I  may  answer  that,  perhaps,  more  intelligently  by  saying 
that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  advertiser  to  seek 
the  aid  of  the  publisher  in  prej)aring  and  deciding  upon  the  character 
of  his  advertising  and  also  in  its  execution,  and  in  a  general  way  his 
demands  are  growing  so  rapidly  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  make 
him  a  special  charge  for  that,  b?yond  the  regular  rate  for  space. 

Senator  Carter.  Can  you  inform  us  of  the  advertising  charge  per 
page  for  insertion  in  the  Iron  Age? 

Mr.  Root.  Possibly  if  Mr.  Williams  will  stand  by  me  here,  he  may 
be  able  to  answer  some  of  these  questions  better  than  I  can,  especially 
with  reference  to  his  own  paper. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  know  the  rates,  but  I  think  the  rates  ai-e 
about  $1,800  a  year  for  a  page. 

Senator  Carter.  About  $1,800  per  year  per  page. 

Mr.  WiLLTA^rs.  Ye^ ;  somewhere  near  that. 

Senator  Carter.  That  contemplates  52  pages  of  advertising  per 
year. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Carter.  Is  that  a  fair  average  of  about  the  charges  made 
for  advertising  in  similar  journals  of  like  circulation. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  a  question  that  no  publisher  can  answer  for 
another.    I  think  our  prices  are  cheap  compared  to  circulation,  but 
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you  may  take  that  as  coming  from  me.  You  are  asking  some  ques- 
tions about  the  preparation  of  advertisements.  Our  office  prepares 
practically  no  advertisements.  The  editorial  force  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  advertising  business,  and  as  a  rule  does  not  know 
anything  about  the  advertisements  until  it  sees  them  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  Root.  I  should  like  to  say  that  if  your  question  to  me  as  to  the 
practice  of  the  staff  of  the  paper  in  preparinff  advertisements  referred 
to  the  editorial  staff,  I  should  have  answerea  in  the  negative.  Thpy 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  When  I  answered  in  the 
affirmative  I  meant  it  is  the  business  staff  that  have  to  do  with  that. 

Senator  Carter.  What  is  the  rule  with  reference  to  the  right  of  the 
advertiser  to  change  the  form  of  his  advertisement  from  week  to 
week? 

Mr.  WiLijAMS.  We  urge  him  to  do  it,  as  adding  interest  to  the 
columns  of  the  papers. 

Senator  Carter.  To  what  extent  does  the  advertiser  avail  himself 
of  the  privilege? 

Mr.  Williams.  In  our  paper  there  are  a  good  many  who  do  not  do 
it  at  all,  but  I  should  think  25  per  cent  change  every  week. 

Senator  Carter.  Do  you  make  a  difference  in  the  charge  for  space 
to  those  who  rearrange'  frequently  and  those  who  continue  the  same 
advertisement  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  and  I  do  not  think  any  good  paper  does. 

Mr.  Root.  No;  we  encourage  him  who  changes  his  advertisement 
in  every  issue,  and  discourage  only  the  other  kind,  which  is  of  no 
good  except  to  the  man  who  is  looking  for  it. 

Senator  Carter.  Is  any  additional  charge  made  for  resetting? 

Mr.  Root.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Carter.  And  you  think  about  one-fourth  of  the  adver- 
tisers avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  changing  the  form  of  their 
advertisements  from  week  to  week? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  the  case.  I  have  tried  to  ascertain  exactly. 
I  have  asked  the  question  several  times  of  the  person  in  charge,  and 
1  have  received  an  evasive  answer,  but  I  think  it  is  something  like 
that.  Some  people  change  regularly.  The  larger  the  advertisement 
the  more  they  change. 

Senator  Carter.  vVTiat  relation  does  the  subscription  price  of  the 
paper  bear  to  the  cost  of  the  paper  and  its  publication? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well 

Senator  Carter.  I  do  not  intend  to  ask  you  concerning  any  of  the 
business  secrets  of  your  office. 

Mr.  Williams.  There  is  no  secret  about  it  at  all. 

Senator  Carter.  Does  the  subscription  price  pay  for  the  paper 
and  composition? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  does.  It  may;  I  am 
not  sure. 

Senator  Carter.  It  is  not  a  part,  then,  of  the  general  purpose  of 
the  publisher  to  fix  a  subscription  price  which  will  pay  for  the  paper 
and  the  composition,  the  advertising  constituting  a  part  of  the  in- 
come upon  which  reliance  is  placed  to  secure  the  necessary  income 
and  the  desired  profit  ? 

Mr.  Williams.   May  I  give,  in  two  or  three  words,  a  little  bit  of 
history  ? 
Senator  Carter.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  it. 
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Mr.  Williams.  Forty  years  ago  the  Iron  Age  was  a  paper  of  four 
pages,  of  the  size  of  the  New  York  Sun,  the  ordinary  ne^vspaper 
size.  Its  price  then  was  $4  a  year.  At  that  price  the  subscrib2rs, 
under  the  old  laws,  paid  the  postage.  After  awhile  Congress  passed 
the  bulk  law,  made  the  postage  payable  in  bulk,  and  we  charged  50 
cents  more.  By  that  time  tne  paper  had  grown  larger,  and  we 
charged  the  50  cents  more  and  made  the  price  $4.50.  It  went  on  in 
that  way  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  we  decided  we  might  just  as 
well  get  50  cents  more,  that  the  paper  was  well  worth  $5  a  year,  and 
we  made  the  change  and  raised  the  price  to  $5  a  year  without  any 
difficulty.  In  the  beginning  the  subscription  price  paid  for  the 
paper  and  composition  many  times  over,  but  with  the  development 
of  the  business  that  matter  has  changed.  I  do  not  believe  we  are 
very  much  different  from  the  daily  papers  or  the  ordinary  newspaper 
in  that  respect. 

Senator  Carter.  The  number  of  pages  in  the  respective  issues  will 
vary  from  time  to  time  as  the  volume  of  advertising  matter  increases 
or  decreases. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  and  as  the  pressure  on  our  reading  columns 
increases  or  decreases. 

Senator  Carter.  Do  you  publish  a  greater  volume  of  reading 
matter  some  weeks  than  other  weeks? 

Mr.  Williams.  There  is  a  period  in  the  year  when  there  are  a 
ffreat  many  conventions,  and  at  that  time  we  have  to  devote  a  great 
deal  of  extra  space  to  that,  and  in  order  to  maintain  our  regular 
departments  we  necessarily  increase  the  size. 

Senator  Carter.  Should  you  be  charged  for  postage  on  the  text  at 
the  established  rate  at  the  present  time,  with  an  additional  charge  for 
that  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  magazine  made  up  of  pages  in 
whole  or  in  part  devoted  to  advertising,  would  you  be  thus  compelled 
to  increase  the  subscription  price  of  the  paper,  or  would  you  increase 
the  charges  for  advertising  to  cover  the  adaitional  expense? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  should  say  that  would  depend  upon  the  amount 
of  such  increase  in  the  postage  on  the  advertising  part. 

Senator  Carter.  The  advertising  matter  is  inserted  in  the  paper 
under  a  contract  between  the  publisher  and  the  advertiser? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Carter.  And  the  rates  vary  from  time  to  time  as  circula- 
tion increases,  trade  becomes  brisk,  and  the  demand  active  for  adver- 
tising space? 

Mr.  Williams.  No. 

Senator  Carter.  Or  does  the  advertising  rate  remain  substantially 
unchanged  from  year  to  year? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  rate  for  advertising  in  particular  papers  re- 
mains substantially  unchanged,  unless  as  a  paper  grows  stronger  and 
feels  able  to  increase  it  it  does  so.  I  never  have  known  one  to  be 
decreased,  and  as  to  fluctuations  caused  by  inactivity  in  business  I 
do  not  think  there  are  any. 

Senator  Carter.  There  is  a  relation  between  the  extent  of  the 
circulation  and  the  value  of  the  advertising  space,  recognized  by  both 
advertiser  and  publisher,  is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  V/illiams.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  fixed  relation  rec- 
ognized anywhere — certainly  not  in  trade  publications ;  and  as  we  do 
not  state  our  circulation,  the  advertiser  makes  his  contract  in  absolute 
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ignorance  of  the  number  of  our  circulation,  having  satisfied  himself 
that  it  is  the  sort  of  circulation  he  wants. 

Senator  Carter.  As  a  general  rule  advertising  space  is  charged  for 
upon  the  basis  of  the  service  rendered,  to  wit,  the  publicity  given  to 
the  adverti«ement? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  but  it  is  a  good  deal  like  a  lawyer's  charge. 
The  client  really  can  not  measure  it  very  well  in  a  great  many  cases. 

Mr.  Root.  Senator,  I  should  like  to  repeat  what  I  briefly  referred 
to  in  my  remarks,  that  we  think  it  is  placing  a  wrongful  estimate  on 
the  advertising  of  the  trade  and  technical  paper  to  consider  separat- 
ing it  from  the  rest  of  its  contents,  to  consider  it  a  basis  for  higher 
charges  to  be  made.  The  charges  should  be  based  on  the  whole 
character  of  the  paper,  of  which  the  advertising  is  an  integral  part. 
Every  bit  of  informing  advertising  that  is  taken  out  of  the  trade  or 
teclmical  paper  is  just  so  much  subtraction  from  the  value  of  it  to 
the  reader. 

Senator  Carter.  But  is  it  not  true  that  the  text  is  the  contribution 
of  theestablishraent  to  the  literature  of  the  subject? 

Mr.  Root.  Yes. 

Senator  Carter.  Whereas  the  advertising  fate  is  upon  a  commer- 
cial basis,  entirely  apart  from  the  relation  between  the  subscriber  and 
the  publisher  who  sends  forth  the  text. 

Mr.  Root.  I  do  not  think  that  is  quite  accurate,  Senator. 

Senator  Carter.  You  think  the  subscribar  wants  the  advertise- 
ments? 

Mr.  Root.  He  is  buying  the  advertisements  just  as  much  as  he  is 
buying  the  other,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  publisher  is  giving  the  reader 
all  the  benefit  in  price  that  he  can  and  still  make  a  living,  and  con- 
sidering the  amount  of  advertising  that  he  can  set  Every  reader 
and  every  publisher  knows  that  the  advertiser  is  defraying  the  main 
expense  of  the  publication.  Now,  if  it  were  possible  for  the  pub- 
lisher to  get  from  the  reader,  from  the  subscriber,  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  cost  of  editing  and  printing  that  paper,  there 
would  bs  some  justice  on  the  commercial  side  in  clfi:ning  that  he 
ought  to  pay  a  tax  on  his  advertising  in  the  shape  of  higher  postage; 
but  I  tell  you  that  the  publishing  business,  at  least  in  our  class  of 
business,  is  delicately  adjusted  to  our  postage  rates.  We  are  giving 
the  reader  all  we  can.  We  can  not  affora  to  give  him  any  more. 
We  have  got  to  ^et  it  out  of  somebody,  and  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing 
to  raise  advertising  rates,  and  a  still  more  difficult  thing  to  raise  a 
long-established  subscription  rate.  For  example,  here  is  the  paper 
with  which  I  am  most  intimately  connected.  That  paper  was  estab- 
lished as  the  first  trade  paper,  or  at  least  it  is  the  oldest  existing 
trade  paper  in  the  world,  either  here  or  in  Europe.  It  was  started 
in  1846.  Its  price  was  $5  a  year  then,  when  I  presume  a  dollar  was 
worth  twice  as  much  as  it  is  to-day,  and  it  is  $5  a  year  to-day.  It  is 
an  extremely  difficult  thing  to  raise  a  subscription  price. 

Senator  Carter.  It  wa§  $5  originallj^  but  when  that  price  was 

fixed  the  advertising  patronage  was  comparatively  limited,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Root.  It  grew  quite  rapidly,  as  our  old  files  show;  but  the 

whole  business  of  publishing  had  no  such  delicate  adjustment  as  it 

has  now. 

Senator  Carter.  We  are  dealing  with  a  subject  here  which  con- 
templates a  govermental  policy  favorable  to  the  dissemination  of 
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knowledge  on  certain  lines  specified  or  contemplated  by  the  statute. 
It  is  claimed,  and  with  apparent  justice,  that  an  increase  of  postage 
upon  the  subject-matter  contemplated  by  the  law  would  disarrange 
the  established  lines  of  business  created  upon  that  basis.  But  con- 
current with  the  development  of  that  business  has  sprung  up  a  side 
issue,  an  extensive  commercial  business,  in  the  way  of  large  adver- 
tising. That  advertising  touches  the  general  public  only  in  a  remote 
sense,  and  is  within  the  easy  control  of  the  publisher  and  the  adver- 
tiser. Now,  in  what  sense  would  the  publisher  be  injured,  and  how 
would  the  public  be  injuriously  affected,  should  we  permit  the  text 
contemplated  by  the  law  as  literary  or  news  matter  to  proceed  upon 
the  old  basis  of  1  cent  per  pound,  while  asking  those  who  are  con- 
stantly adding  to  the  burden  of  the  mails  upon  a  commercial  ba^sis 
to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  carrying  their  wares  through  the  mails? 

Mr.  Root.  That  would  require  a  rather  broad  statement. 

Senator  Carter.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  you  in  extenso  upon  that, 
as  it  is  an  important  matter. 

Mr.  Root.  In  the  first  place,  taking  my  own  paper  as  an  instance, 
when  the  rate  of  $5  was  establishea  that  rate  did  not  contemplate 
taking  in  much  advertising;  for  although  it  did  grow  rather  rapidly, 
of  course  the  publisher  t?ould  not  at  fir^t  tell  how  much  he  was  going 
to  get.  There  was  no  paper  devoted  to  textiles,  what  we  now  call 
dry  goods,  in  this  country,  or  anywhere  else  at  that  time.  He  started 
the  paper  at  $5.  That  price  then  paid  all  the  expenses.  He  probably 
did  not  really  need  any  advertising — that  is,  if  he  succeeded  in  get- 
ting any  reasonable  number  of  subscribers.  We  have  no  records.  We 
have  not  the  books  of  the  old  concern.  It  passed  through  several 
hands,  and  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  much  actual  revenue 
he  got;  but  based  on  a  reasonable  subscription  list,  the  $5  subscrip- 
tion price  was  profitable  per  se,  and  had  there  been  the  addition  of  a 
large  amount  of  advertising  matter,  for  which  the  Government  re- 
ceived the  low  rate  of  postage  now  in  force,  and  was  burdened  to 
carry  it,  it  would  have  been  perfectly  proper,  I  think,  at  that  time 
for  thern  to  have  paid  the  extra  carriage  on  that  advertising.  But  as 
may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  pages  of  these  days,  the  advertising 
of  that  period  was  of  no  value  especially  to  anybody.  If  a  man 
wanted  to  know  where  a  certain  person  did  business,  the  advertise- 
ment usually  gave  the  information,  and  it  then  stated  that  by  the  next 
steamer  he  would  receive  a  very  elegant  assortment  of  the  best  goods, 
and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it. 

As  the  business  grew  the  expenses  of  the  paper  grew,  salaries 
increased,  the  number  of  people  required  to  conduct  the  business 
increased,  the  cost  of  paper  first  increased  and  subsequently  decreased. 
Every  expense  connected  with  the  paper  enlarged,  but  the  subscrip- 
tion price  did  not.  Why  did  not  the  paper  fail?  Simply  because 
of  the  amount  of  advertising  that  came  in  from  time  to  time.  The 
reader  was  protected  by  the  advertiser.  Then  came  another  develop- 
ment. Thirty  or  forty  years  after  the  beginning  of  this  paper — ^say 
thirty-five  j^ears  after  its  foundation — advertising  began  to  take  on  a 
news  value.  It  began  to  become  educational,  it  began  to  become 
instructive,  it  began  to  be  of  the  character  where,  instead  of  merely 
giving  the  address  of  somebody  who  dealt  in  a  certain  line  of  goods, 
it  furnished  all  the  information  necessary  for  a  man  desiring  those 
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soods  and  feeling  that  he  could  make  a  profit  out  of  them  to  sit  right 
down  and  order  them,  knowing  something  about  what  he  would  make 
on  his  transaction.  From  that  point  on  advertising  became  more  and 
more  an  iniportant  part  of  the  paper,  speaking  of  this  particular 
paper,  and  1  assume  that  in  other  papers  it  also  became  an  integral 
part  of  them,  as  it  is  to-day.  The  process  qf  enlarging  the  paper,  of 
hiring  better  people,  of  giving  more  reading  matter  and  going 
further  afield  in  the  gathermg  of  the  right  kind  of  news,  and  the  use 
of  talent  in  digesting  and  presenting  it,  of  verifying  rumors  and  col- 
lating information  so  as  to  be  digestible  by  the  readers  added  con- 
tinually more  and  more  to  the  cost  of  getting  out  the  paper,  and  yet 
the  subscription  price  remained  unchanged.  That  was  only  possible 
by  reason  of  the  additional  advertising  that  was  obtained.  After 
the  period  that  I  speak  of — of,  say,  thirty-five  years  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  that  particular  paper — the  advertising  took  on  a  definite 
news  value,  which  it  has  since  maintained,  and  which  is  increasing  day 
by  day,  as  proven  by  the  fact  that  we  are  continually  receiving  letters 
in  our  business  which  indicate  that  the  paper  is  taken  quite  as  much 
for  the  advertising  it  contains  as  for  its  reading  matter. 

Senator  Carter.  Now,  leaving  your  subscribers  undisturbed,  and 
dealing  only  with  your  advertisers,  with  whom  you  are  in  constant 
and  close  communication,  inasmuch  as  many  of  them  change  their  ad- 
vertisements frequently,  let  me  ask  why  it  is  that  this  paper  which 
receives  $3,€00  per  year  for  sending  out  this  sheet  of  two  pages  of 
advertising — which  is  what  part  of  a  pound — how  many  pages  are 
reduired  to  make  a  pound  of  that  paper? 

Mr.  Root.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that. 

Senator  Carter.  At  a  rough  guess? 

A  Spectator.  Sixty  pages. 

Senator  Carter.  Sixty  pages  to  the  pound.  There  are  52  issues 
per  year.  The  cost  of  sending  out  CO  pages  by  the  year  will  be  60 
cents;  and  for  sending  out  a  pound  of  60  pages  to  the  subscribers, 
the  CO  pages  of  advertising  will  pay  how  much  ? 

Representative  Moon.  About  $108,000. 

Senator  Carter.  About  $108,000  a  year  to  the  publisher  for  the 
advertising.  Will  you  kindly  explain  how  the  business  of  this  publi- 
cation would  be  seriously  disarranged  or  injured  if  we  charged  $120 
in4ead  of  $G0  to  scatter  these  pages  among  the  subscribers,  which 
pag:es  bring  in  $108,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Root.  Without  pretending  to  know  the  inside  of  the  business 
of  the  Iron  Age,  I  think  that  could  only  be  answered  by  looking  at 
its  balance  sheet  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If  you  find  that  there  exists 
the  delicate  adjustment  which  I  have  allegea  between  the  cost  of  con- 
ducting that  business  as  a  whole  and  the  amount  received  as  a  whole 
from  subscribers  and  advertising,  and  you  should  find  that  the 
doubling  of  the  amount  now  paid  to  the  post-office  for  carrying  it 
would  wipe  out  the  profit,  I  think  that  would  answer  your  question. 

Senator  Carter.  Now,  it  is  contended  (and  as  to  that  contention 
issue  is  taken)  that  it  costs  the  United  States  Government  5  cents  a 
pound,  or  per  chance  7  cents  per  pound,  instead  of  1  cent,  to  carry 
out  the  €0  pages,  the  pound  of  paper,  to  the  public.  Assuming  that 
to  be  correct  would  not  the  publisher  and  the  advertiser,  without 
inconvenience,  readjust  their  business  arrangements  so  as  to  pay  the 
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actual  cost,  if  the  Government  should  fix  the  actual  cost  of  perform- 
ing the  service  as  the  basis  of  the  charge? 

Mr.  Root.  That  could  only  be  determined  by  experiment.  I  will  not 
abandon  my  position  as  to  the  educational  value  of  advertising, 
l)8cause  of  the  fact  that  you  have  selected  perhaps  the  most  glaring 
example  of  disparity  in  "actual  weight  between  the  purelv  editorial 
and  the  advertising  in  the  Iron  Age.  I  think  the  bulk  of  the  trade 
papers  would  show^  a  very  much  smaller  proportion  of  advertising; 
that  is,  of  the  old-established  papers,  the  important  trade  papers. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this  copy  of 
your  o\vn  paper  that  you  have  just  passed  over  here.  A  very  hasty 
examination,  which  of  course  ma^i^  be  incorrect,  shows  me  that  it  con- 
tains 190  pages,  less  than  one-third  of  which  are  text,  and  a  little 
more  than  two-thirds  of  which  are  advertising.  That  is  your  own 
paper. 

Mr.  Root.  In  the  other  case  it  was  73  per  cent. 

The  Vke-Ciiairman.  Only  a  slight  difference  in  the  proportion 
between  the  two  papers. 

Mr.  Root.  That,  as  it  happens,  turns  out  to  be  a  special  numb?r,  a 
little  more  than  twic?  as  large  as  usual;  but  we  usually  expect  to  find 
about  CO  per  cent  of  advertising  and  40  per  cent  of  reading  matter. 
If  w^e  did  not  find  that  we  should  have  to  change  the  price  to  some- 
body. We  could  not  live  at  our  present  rate.  But  this  happens  to  be 
about  7  per  cent  more  than  usual. 

Senator  Carter.  Returning  to  the  pages  of  the  Iron  Age,  we  have 
60  pages  to  the  pound,  and  we  send  the  (10  pages  out  52  times  per 
year.  The  publisher  receives  for  the  use  of  those  pages  $108,000. 
and  the  Government  receives  one-seventh  of  what  it  cost  to  deliver 
those  pages  to  the  people  who  read  them.  How  far  or  in  what 
manner  will  it  disarrange  the  business  of  the  country,  or  work  an 
injustice  to  the  publisher,  if  the  Government  should  insist  upon  col- 
lecting the  actual  cost  of  distributing  that  when  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
advertising. 

Mr.  Root.  Each  man  might  have  his  own  opinion  as  to  the  effect 
it  would  have  in  the  disarrangement  or  interference  with  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  publisher  and  his  advertisers  or  the  editors  and  their 
readers;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  any  such  advance  as  you  have  now 
suggested,  up  to  5  c?nts  a  pound,  would  be  the  means  of  wiping  out 
the  papers  of  that  class,  excepting  those  that  were  so  influentiaU  so 
valuable,  with  the  recognition  of  their  value  so  established  in  influ- 
ence, that  tliev  could  double  their  price  either  for  advertising  or  sub- 
scription without  serious  disarrangement  of  their  business.  That 
probably  would  include  very  few.  The  only  alternative  would  be 
cutting  down  the  quality  of  their  service.  The  real  cost  of  conduct- 
ing that  business  does  not  appear  at  a  glance  in  looking  at  that  copy 
of  the  paper.  There  is  a  mixture  of  brains  and  type  and  papeV 
which  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  at  a  glance.  In  our  case  the  mixture 
of  brains  is  a  very  expensive  part  of  it.  WTien  Mr.  Williams  stated 
that  his  editorial  expense  alone  for  the  reading  matter  in  each  issue 
was  $1,000,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  rest  of  the  expense  is 
nothing.  That  meant  practically  his  editorial  expense.  The  highly 
paid  men  who  attend  to  the  other  departments  of  the  paper  might 
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come  in  properly  as  an  editorial  expense  for  the  purposes  of  this 
discussion. 

Senator  Carter.  Let  us  figure  that  on  another  basis,  if  you  please. 
We  had  in  this  case  less  than  one-eighth  of  a  cent  for  each  of  the 
pages  on  which  $1,800  a  year  is  received. 

Mr.  Root.  One-eighth  of  a  cent  per  page  per  week? 

Senator  Carter.  That  makes  less  than  a  cent  per  year  per  page 
which  would  be  added  to  the  cost  of  sending  the  matter  out  if  the 
Government  collected  what  it  cost,  according  to  the  highest  estimate 
made. 

Mr.  Root.  I  can  not  understand  those  figures.  If  it  cost  a  cent 
a  pound  and  it  is  raised  to  5  cents  a  pound,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
that  is  only  one-eighth  ? 

Senator  Carter.  On  each  page  it  is  only  one-sixtieth  of  a  pound — 
on  each  sheet,  I  should  say.  Each  page  is  only  one  one-hundred-and 
twentieth  of  a  pound. 

Mr.  Root.  Vou  are  raising  the  rate  five  times. 

Senator  Carter.  We  are  raising  it  seven  times,  adding  six  times 
to  it.    We  are  already  collecting  1  cent  per  pound. 

Xir.  Root.  You  add  6  cents  a  pound  more. 

Senator  Carter.  Now,  it  is  contended,  it  may  be  erroneously,  that 
it  costs  7  cents  a  pound  to  send  out  the  CO  pages,  and  we  send  out  the 
fiO  pages  52  times  a  year,  or  once  a  week.  I  figure  roughly  that  that 
adds  to  each  page  sent  out  less  than  one-eighth  of  a  cent. 

Mr.  Root.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  my  mental  arithmetic  is  stronff 
enough  to  stand  up  on  my  feet  here  without  any  slate  or  pencil  and 
figure  it  out,  but  I  do  know  this,  that  if  vou  deal  with  aggregates,  if 
you  take  the  balance  sheet  for  a  year,  then  you  will  get  a  showing 
which  will  be  the  proper  basis  for  a  computation.  I  happen  to  have 
seen  a  balance  sheet  yesterday  where  the  increase  proposed  by  Gen- 
eral Madden  would  have  wiped  out  their  profit  three  times.  Those 
figures  could  be  sworn  to,  could  be  shown  to  be  correct.  Three  times 
the  profit  would  have  been  absolutely  wiped  out.  I  think  we  have 
here  Mr.  Harris,  and  with  the  permission  of  the  Commission  I  should 
like  to  have  a  statement  from  him  of  some  statistics  showing  what 
the  raising  of  the  postage  would  mean  in  wiping  out  profits. 

Senator  Carter.  If  Mr.  Harris  has  the  information,  we  should  be 
glad  to  receive  it. 

Mr.  Harris.  I  can  make  a  statement  on  that  subject. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Please  state  your  name. 

Mr.  Harris.  Emerson  P.  Harris.  As  my  business  is  that  of  hand- 
ling publishing  properties  as  a  broker,  I  have  to  look  into  the  finances 
of  them. 

Senator  Carter.  Mr.  Harris,  I  will  give  you  a  specific  matter  for 
illustration.  Sixty  pages  of  this  Iron  Age  ecjual  a  pound  in  weight 
The  paper  is  issued  52  times  a  year.  Devoting  our  attention  to  one 
sheet,  a  single  sheet  carries  two  pages  of  advertising,  and  it  weighs 
one-sixtieth  of  a  pound.  It  would  add,  then,  less  than  one-eighth  of 
1  cent  to  the  cost  of  the  advertising  page  if  the  Government  collected 
7  cents  per  pound  on  this  instead  of  1  cent  per  pound.  In  the  li^ht 
of  your  experience,  which  is  undoubtedly  extensive  in  dealing  with 
newspaper  properties,  I  will  ask  you  your  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to 
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which  the  collection  of  this  one-eighth  of  1  cent  on  each  of  these 
pages  would  disconcert  the  private  business,  subscription  lists,  the 
aHairs  of  advertisers,  or  the  business  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Harris.  I  can  not  give  the  slightest  idea  about  it.  The  ques- 
tion I  expected  to  answer  was  what  relation  the  increase  in  postage 
would  have  to  the  total  profits  of  all  the  publications  of  the  country, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  give  that  from  the  census  report. 

Senator  Carter.  You  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  answer  my  spe- 
cific question  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  No,  sir. 

The  ViCE-CiiAiRMAN.  Mr.  Root  was  before  the  Commission,  and 
when  the  question  was  propounded  to  him  by  Senator  Carter,  he  re- 
ferred to  Mr.  Harris  for  an  answer,  as  we  understood.  We  do  not 
want  to  break  into  Mr.  Root's  statement.  Mr.  Root,  you  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  Root.  Very  well. 

Senator  Carter.  Now,  Mr.  Root,  returning  to  this  page,  sold  for 
advertising  purposes  upon  a  purely  commercial  basis,  as  is  entirely 
proper,  it  brings  to  the  publislier  an  income  of  substantially  $35 -per 
week,  or  the  sheet  consisting  of  two  pages  gives  a  revenue  to  the  pub- 
lisher of  $70  per  week.  Should  we  charge  all  that  it  is  claimed  by  the 
Department  that  it  costs  to  distribute  this  page,  we  would  add  one- 
fourth  of  a  cent  to  the  cost  of  the  sheet. 

I  will  ask  you  now  if,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  assuming  that  basis  to  be 
correct,  that  additional  charge  would  prove  a  burden  upon  the  service, 
a  burden  upon  the  publishers,  or  a  burden  upon  the  advertisers  likely 
to  seriously  or  in  any  measurable  degree  interfere  with  the  business 
of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Root.  If  you  ask  my  opinion,  I  should  say  yes,  that  it  would, 
and  it  is  based  upon  what  I  have  said  before.  We  can  only  deal  with 
aggregates  in  this  matter  with  any  intelligence.  It  looks  like  a  mere 
trifle  that  would  make  no  serious  diflference  to  anybody.  But  I  have 
only  to  say  that  I  believe  in  the  aggregate,  applying  it  to  every  issue 
for  every  week  in  the  year,  it  would  in  many  cases  be  sufficient  en- 
tirely to  wipe  out  the  business  beyond  any  possibility  of  readjustment, 
even  if  there  were  an  attempt  made  to  divide  it  among  the  readers, 
the  advertisers,  and  the  publishers. 

Senator  Carter.  In  the  first  instance,  however,  the  additional 
charge,  if  taken  into  account  at  all,  would  be  the  subject-matter  of 
negotiation  between  the  publisher  and  the  advertiser,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  the  addition  of  the  eighth  of  1  cent  per  pa^  to  the  cost  of  in- 
sertion. Do  you  think  that  would  affect  the  subscriber  to  the  paper  in 
any  degree? 

Mr.  Root.  That  would  depend.  If  the  advertising  rates  were  at 
their  limit,  if  they  could  not  be  raised  without  driving  the  advertis- 
ing out  of  the  paper  to  a  large  extent,  there  would  be  only  one  re- 
course, and  that  would  be  to  the  subscribers. 

Senator  Carter.  Is  it  not  true  that  papers  of  known  and  honorable 
standing  are  seriously  interfered  with  by  ephemeral  speculative  pub- 
lications entering  the  same  field  from  time  to  time  and  furnishing 
a  fitful,  unsatisfactory,  and  yet  ruinous  competition? 

Mr.  Root.  Not  in  my  experience ;  no,  sir. 
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Senator  Carter.  The  old  publications  hold  their  advertising  un- 
checked and  undiminished  by  the  publications  that  spring  up  from 
year  to  year,  lose  money,  and  disappear? 

Air.  Root.  Tn  my  experience  that  is  the  fortunate  condition  of  a  few 
papers  in  the  country. 

Senator  Carter.  Is  not  competition  in  advertising  with  the  legiti- 
mate journals  facilitated  by  the  action  of  the  Government  in  dis- 
tributing advertising  matter  at  less  than  cost?  Or,  in  other  words, 
would  it  not  be  better  for  the  Iron  Age  to  pay  the  legitimate  cost  of 
di>tribution,  in  order  to  be  freed  from  the  competition  that  springs 
up  from  time  to  time,  through  the  inducements  held  out  by  the  Gov- 
onunent  to  undertake  the  exploitation  of  this  kind  of  advertising? 

Mr.  Root.  If  you  would  be  willing  to  substitute  in  your  question 
the  Dry  (loods  Economist  for  the  Iron  Age,  I  could  answer  without 
enibarra.ssnient. 

Senator  Carter.  I  will  substitute  it  for  that  purpos(\ 

Mr.  R(Krr.  I  should  say  no,  sir.  I  should  certainlv  prefer  matters 
to  remain  as  thev  are  between  ourselves  and  our  readers  and  our  cus- 

•  * 

toniers  than  to  be  shielded  from  competition  in  any  form  whatever. 

Seiuttor  Carter.  Then  your  theory  is  that  the  Government  is  so 
far  interested  in  these  advertisements  for  educatitmal  puri)oses  that 
n-^essments  should  be  levied  upon  the  people  at  large  to  make  up  any 
'leficiency  that  may  occur  in  the  postal  revenues  through  the  trans- 
portation at  less  than  cost? 

Mr.  Root.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  results  of  the  present  law,  in  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  have  bei^n  such  as  to  warrant  a  continuance 
of  the  amount  of  cooperation  which  the  Government  has  heretofore 
jriven  to  worthy  literature,  whether  educational  or  connnercial  or 
rehgious,  to  its  distribution  to  the  public. 

Senator  Carter.  We  have  had  the  farm  journals  announcing  that 
they  had  induced  the  great  prosperity  prevailing  in  the  country.  The 
religious  publications  to-day  contend  that  they  are  at  the  basis  and 
Inittom  of  this  wonderful  progress,  and  now  do  you  wish  to  be 
understood  that  the  advertising  space  is  largely  to  be  credited  with 
the  achievements  of  recent  years? 

Mr.  Root.  I  do  sir,  positively.    I  rest  our  whole  case  on  that. 

Senator  Carter.  I  want  to  ask  another  question.  Why  should  we 
not  then  permit  everybody's  catalogue  to  go  through  the  nuiils  at  1 
cent  a  j>ound,  if  advertising  is  of  itself  instructive  and  useful  to  the 
<*ountrv  ? 

Mr.  R(x>T.  If  I  might  answer  that  a  little  indirectly,  I  would  say 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Government  should  cooperate  only  in  the 
cheap  distribution  and  should  only  facilitate  the  distribution  of  mat- 
ter which  is  recognized  by  the  reader  as  sufficiently  valuable  and  hel|)- 
fiil  to  warrant  the  reader  in  paying  for  it,  and  not  facilitate  the  dis- 
tribution of  matter,  of  whatever  quality  I  will  not  attempt  to  state 
(I  will  not  attempt  to  criticise  it  as  unsatisfactory),  but  which  is 
forced  upon  either  unwilling  or  indifferent  recipients.  That  I  take  it 
to  l)e  the  fundamental  difference  between  the  second  and  third  class 
matter.  I  am  speaking  for  myself  now,  not  as  a  member  of  this 
committee  at  all.  We  would  6e  perfectly  willing  to  be  absolutely 
restricted  to  the  second-class  privilege  in  tlie  sending  of  that  paper  to 
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people  who  want  it  and  who  vohintarily  pay  the  full  price  for  it 
every  year  of  their  business  lives.  We  do  not  care  anything  about 
anything  being  forced  upon  them,  and  I  do  not  care  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  circulars  or  catalogues  or  sample  copies  or  anything  elso 
except  just  our  regular  paper  that  people  want  to  pay  for. 

Senator  Carter.  Vou  do  not  then  seek  the  aid  of  the  device  of 
sending  forth  sample  copies  to  induce  people  to  subscribe*? 

Mr.  K.  (>T.  It  is  so  limited  in  extent  that  if  it  is  evrr  done  we  will 
be  willing  to  j)ay  whatever  rate  on  those  the  (lovermuent  shall  kv 
fit  to  enforce.  I  hope  it  will  be  understood  that  1  am  now  speakiii^r 
in  my  individual  capacity  us  a  publisher.  I  am  not  authorized  to 
speak  for  the  Federation  of  Trade  Press  AsscK'iation  in  that  langua<ri'. 

Senatoi'  Carter.  Do  you  care  to  state  the  price  per  page  for  adver- 
tising in  the  Dry  (ioods  P^conomist  ( 

Mr.  KooT.  The  average  cost  of  advertising  to  the  advertiser  there  i> 
al>out  $4,000  per  page  per  year. 

Senator  Carter.  I'hat  is,  it  is  about  $80  per  page  for  each  ins<T- 
tion^ 

Mr.  Root.  Yes. 

Senator  Carter.  That  makes  it  about  $100  pi»r  sheet.  How  many 
sheets  of  that  will  mnke  up  a  pound? 

Mr.  KooT.  If  the  other  was  00,  this  would  probably  be  45.  There 
is  about  that  relative  difference  in  size — 45  or  40. 

Senator  Carter.  That  will  make  per  year  $8,000  per  sheet ;  and  on 
45  sheets  how  much  wouhl  that  be  per  year^  It  is  about  $80  }>er 
issue. 

Mr.  Root.  I  shouhl  like  to  have  Mr.  Hill  be  heard,  and  perhaps 
answer  a  part  of  this  cross-examination. 

Senator  Carter.  Perhaps  Mr.  Hill  would  not  have  the  information 
about  the  Dry  Goods  Economist. 

Mr.  Root.  No;  but  he  would  have  it  about  other  publications  of  a 
different  character.  The  Dry  Goods  Economist  and  the  Iron  Age 
are  of  one  character.  His  paper  would  be,  perhaj:)S,  of  a  more  scien- 
tific and  technical  character,  which  ought  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

Senator  Carter.  One  of  these  pounds  of  paper  made  up  into  tho>e 
pages  will  bring  in  the  publisher  $874,000  per  year? 

Mr.  Root.  There  is  some  mistake  about  that,  gentlemen,  becau^ 
that  is  double  the  revenue  obtained  from  the  whole  business.  I  do 
not  know  how  he  figures  it.  The  pipe  is  drawing  freely.  Without 
prejudice  to  anyone  in  the  room.  Senator,  I  should  like  to  c^ll  atten- 
tion to  the  old  aphorism  that  whereas  figures  do  not  lie,  liars  do 
sometimes  figure. 

The  VicE-CiiAiRMAN.  Figures  do  not  lie,  but  they  sometimes  <r«*t 
mislaid. 

Representative  Moon.  He  says  he  gets  $4,000  a  page. 

Senator  Carter.  One  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  a  sheet  for  each 
issue. 

Representative  Moon.  And  52  times  a  year. 

Senator  Carter.  We  are  figuring  upon  45  pages  to  the  pound. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  weight  of  paper  varies  immensely. 

Senator  Carter.  Oh,  well,  that  would  be  only  a  fraction.  Repre- 
sentative Moon  seems  to  think  these  figures  are  correct,  that  we  have 
for  each  sheet,  each  issue  of  this  paper,  for  two  pagers,  $160,  or  $80  per 
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paire.  That  is  for  each  issue.  There  are  52  issues  in  the  year.  Fifty- 
t\M>  times  IGO  would  make  $S,320.     Is  that  correct  i 

Mr.  RcK)T.  About  $8,000. 

Senator  Carter.  On  two  pages  $8,000  for  the  year.  Well,  there 
aiv  1.")  hlieets  to  the  pound.  Now,  if  to  the  co-t  of  carrying  this  sheet, 
two  puges  were  added  at  the  rate  of  an  addition  of  0  cents  per  pound, 
would  it  make  an  item  of  sufficient  importance  for  you  to  mt^ntion  to 
your  advertisers? 

Mr.  Root.  Again  1  have  to  refer  to  the  general  and  the  aggregate. 
I  liave  not  taken  the  trouble  to  find  out  what  second-class  postage 
w»*  |.iiy.  I  should  have  to  go  and  see  what  we  <lo  pay,  {>nd  then  schj 
if  it  wa-^  multiplied  by  7  whether  we  could  .'-tand  it  or  not.  My 
rough  impression  is  that  we  could  not.  Our  circulation  is  about 
1:^.000  copies,  and  I  think  the  average  copy  would  weigh  a  pound  and 
a  half.     That  would  be  75  pounds  a  year. 

Senator  Carter.  Now,  we  will  go  back  to  Mr.  Moon's  figure-,  which 
will  probal)ly  work  out  correctly.  There  i>  $S.000  per  sheet  per  year. 
There  are  45  to  the  pound.  The  Govermnent  receives  5i>  cents  for 
(li-tiibution,  and  the  publisher  receives  an  income  of  $.'U)0,000  from 
the  pound  distributed  52  times  a  year. 

ill.  Root.  You  mean  he  would  if  he  receives  that? 

The  Vice-Chairman.  At  the  rate  you  have  given? 

Mr.  R(K>t.  I  did  not  say  we  had  DO  pages  of  advertising  in  every 
iN>u»'.  Because  we  happened  on  an  issue  of  the  papc»r  containing  that 
many  pages  of  advertising,  that  does  not  mean  that  we  carry  anything 
like  tliat  as  a  regular  thing. 

Sonator  Carter.  I  assumed  that  this  would  be  the  proportionate 
nii!nbf»r  of  i)Pge<  you  would  cnrrv.  But  if  you  did  carry  i)0  pages  of 
advertising  matter,  you  would  have  $3(0.006  per  pound,  and  the  Gov- 
t^rnnient  would  get  52  cents  out  of  the  operation. 

Mr.  BowKER.  Does  not  that  assume  that  the  publication  circulates 
only  one  coi>v  instead  of  several  thousand?  Is  not  that  the  key  to  the 
fallacy  of  this  whole  argument? 

S<»iiator  Carter.  This  is  based  upon  one  copy  only. 

ilr.  Root.  Xow,  in  order  to  earn  that  $»^(!0  06o,  if  we  did  earn  it, 
we  would  have  to  circulate  a  great  many  thousand  copies. 

Senator  Carter.  Now,  we  will  assume  the  circidation  at  20,000 
copies 

Mr.  Root.  No;  about  12.000  copies. 

Senator  Carter.  At  12.000  copies.  The  (lovernment  woidd  receive 
iilKmt  $0,000  a  vear  out  of  it,  and  for  each  pound  the  publisfier  would 
meive  $:M;0.000. 

Mr.  R(H>T.  For  each  pound?  Our  editorial  matter  is  not  paid  to  us 
at  that  rate. 

Senator  Carter.  Each  45  pages,  or  sheets  rather,  bring  you  in  that 
nnich  according  to  these  figures. 

Mr.  Root.  Not  all  the  pages  are  paid  for.  You  must  remember 
that  we  circulate  the  paper  to  the  who^e  subscription  list.  Now,  let 
n<  assume  that  we  have  20  pages  of  advertising  per  week.  At  that 
price  we  get  $80,000  a  year  revenue  from  that.  Now,  suppose  we 
print  12,000,  for  which  we  receive  pay  for  10,000  copies  per  year.  If 
10.000  copies  are  paid  for  at  full  rates,  we  would  get  $50,000  in  from 
snhscriptions,  which  would  make  a  total  income  of  $130,000  per  year. 
Supposing  our  expenses  at  present  were  $115,000  per  year,  the  total 
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expeiisi\s  of  carrying  on  this  business,  of  which  $(>,000  is  for  second- 
chiss  postage.  Supposing  that  according  to  your  proposition  you 
multiply  that  seven  times,  raising  our  postage  to  $42,000,  wheiv 
would  we  come  in  'i  We  drew  a  balance  or  $15,000  in  our  favor  under 
the  present  rate,  after  all  the  expenses  are  deducted.  Although  thi^ 
change  would  make  a  seemingly  very  small  amount  per  page,  it  wowW 
add  $^^5,000  a  year  to  our  [)ostage  expenses  which,  under  the  figiu*e> 
we  have  taken  as  a  basis  for  the  tabulation,  would  wipe  out  the  ])n)fit 
of  $15,000  and  leave  a  deficit  of  $80,000  a  year,  which  there  would  be- 
no  possible  way  for  us  to  counteract. 

Senator  Carti-:r.  How  do  you  figure  $85,000  a  year  for  postage? 

Mr.  Root.  I  am  taking  as  a  basis  that  we  now  pay  $6,000  a  VT^n*. 
and  multiplying  it  by  7,  which  would  give  $42,000,  or  an  additional 
$35,000.  If  we  add  ^35,000  to  our  expenses,  on  the  basis  the  Senator 
has  laid  out,  we  would  go  out  of  business. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  AAliat  are  your  receipts  from  subscriptions? 

Mr.  Ii(K)T.  Our  subscription  price  is  $5  a  year. 

The  Vk'e-Chairman.  And  for  12,000  copies  that  would  be  $60,000 f 

Mr.  R(K)T.  It  would  1h»  if  every  copy  were  paid  for  in  full,  but  every 
publisher  knows  that  we  do  not  get  full  pay  for  every  copy. 

The  Vk'e-Chairman.  How  much  do  you  receive  from  adverti>e- 
ments? 

Mr.  K(M)T.  We  receive  probably  six  times  as  much  for  advertising 
as  we  do  from  subscriptions. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  total  amount  of  mat- 
ter printed  in  a  year  is  advertisements  and  what  jwoportion  is  reading 
matter  ? 

Mr.  Root.  The  advertising  matter  is  between  50  and  60  i>er  cent. 

The  ViCE-CiiAiRMAN.  Then,  if  the  increased  rate  were  not  taxed  on 
the  40  per  cent  of  reading  text,  and  the  rate  were  changed  on  the 
advertising  text,  the  relation  woidd  Ix^  simply  to  the  advertising  an<l 
not  to  the  whole? 

Mr.  Root.  Yes;  but  even  eliminating  the  40  per  cent  (m  which  the 
rate  would  not  be  changed,  and  multii)lving  seven  times  only  on  the 
60  f)er  cent,  which  we  will  allow  for  advertising,  the  margin  shown 
by  the  Senator's  figures  will  be  more  than  wiped  out  then — wiped  out 
bevond  all  possibility  of  fixing  it. 

'The  Vice-Chairman.  Unless  there  could  be  an  adjustment. 

Mr.  Root.  I  say  beyond  the  possibility  of  adjustment  because  it 
would  l)e  too  large.  Xow  I  am  not  vouching  tor  the  accuracy  of 
any  of  these  figures.  I  am  not  quick  enough  in  mental  arithmetic, 
and  I  have  not  got  our  own  figures  at  my  fingers'  ends;  but  while 
any  one  item  that  you  may  bring  up  looks  so  trivial,  when  j^ou  come 
lo  multiply  it  by  a  circulation  even  as  large  as  ours,  let  alone  larger 
circulations  involved  in  this  whole  business,  you  find  it  would  be 
confiscation. 

Senator  Carter.  That  is,  upon  the  theory  that  the  cost  is  seven 
times  the  present  charge? 

Mr.  Root.  Yes;  or  five  times,  or  four  times.  Of  course  the  less 
you  multiply  the  less  numl^er  would  he  wiped  out,  but  some  would 
be  wiped  out  probably  by  any  increase;  because,  as  I  have  said,  and 
I  say  it  advisedly,  this  business  is  very  delicately  adjusted  to  the 
rate  we  have  enjoyed  since  1895. 
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The  Vice-Chairman.  If  you  were  going  to  have  any  increase  at 
nil,  the  increase  ought  to  be  added  to  the  proportion  of  the  publication 
devoted  to  advertising,  so  that  you  could  niake  your  adjustments 
more  quickly,  having  to  do  with  your  advertisers  principally. 

Mr.  KooT.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  complicated  thing,  requiring 
reineasurement  every  week  in  the  year,  because  there  is  no  fixed  pro- 
portion. The  proportion,  for  instance,  in  our  own  paper,  in  dull  sea- 
siiis.  is  half  what  it  is  in  brisk  seasons. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  dull  seasons — dull  sea- 
M)iis  for  advertisers  or  dull  seasons  for  subscribers? 

Mr.  Root.  They  are  coincident  and  the  same  thing.  In  the  dry- 
<r(KKls  business  there  are  at  least  two  months  in  the  year  when  busi- 
ness falls  off,  and  the  advertiser,  if  he  inserted  his  advertisement, 
would  appeal  to  deaf  ears,  when  the  retailer  is  not  anxious  to  know 
what  the  advertiser  has  to  offer.  Of  course  we  devote  our  editorial 
columns  to  endeavoring  to  tell  what  is  going  to  happen  a  few  months 
hence. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Do  you  think  (')0  per  cent  of  your  subscrip- 
tions are  induced  primarily  l)ecause  of  the  advertisements  which 
apj)ear  in  your  paper? 

Mr.  Root.  That  would  be  a  pure  piece  of  guesswork. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Would  the  advertisements,  in  your  judg- 
ment, be  a  controlling  factor  in  the  mind  of  the  subscriber,  or  would 
it  be  the  text  of  the  publication? 

Mr.  Root.  It  might  so  nearly  balance  that  if  we  were  able  to  call 
up  a  hundred  different  subscribers  from  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, subscribers  living  in  large  cities,  medium-sized  cities,  and  vil- 
lages, it  might  be  that  one-half  would  be  more  interested  in  what  the 
advertiser  says  to  them  and  one-half  might  be  a  little  more  interested 
in  what  the  editor  tells  them ;  but  in  no  case,  not  in  one  case  among 
a  hundred  would  you  find  that  he  w^ould  be  willing  to  have  the  adver- 
tisements reduced  by  1  per  cent,  if  he  could  help  it. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Suppose  you  divided  your  publication  into 
two  publications,  one  of  them  containing  exclusively  the  literary  part 
and  the  other  the  exclusively  advertising  part,  do  you  think  you 
w(mld  have  as  many  subscribers  for  the  one  as  for  the  other? 

Mr.  R<h>t.  No;  I  do  not  think — I  do  not  know  what  would  happen. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Which  would  vou  have  more  subscribers  for? 

Mr.  Root.  It  would  depend.     I  could  not  answer  that  question. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  You  would  have  a  good  many  more  sub- 
^<Til)**rs  for  the  literary  part,  wouldn't  you? 

Mr.  RiK>T.  It  is  just  like  cutting  a  man  m  two  vertically  and  saying 
^Uiich  is  the  l^etter  half.    Thev  are  both  necessarv  for  the  man. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  From  your  standpoint  the  advertising  is  the 
nidre  profitable  part? 

ilr.  Root.  To  us  it  is  the  only  profitable  part. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Now,  if  the  advertising  part  is  not  the  c(m- 
trolling  factor  to  the  subscriber,  then  from  the  subscriber's  stand- 
point trie  literary  part  would  be  the  more  important  part  ? 

Mr.  Root.  If  the  subscriber  were  carefully  inducted  iiitci  this  whole 
matter,  and,  from  the  publisher's  standpoint,  if  he  were  shown  that 
by  reason  of  the  fact  of  the  advertisements  being  in  there  he  is  able 
to  get  as  good  a  paper  as  he  is,  why  then,  he  might  say  that  the 
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advertising  was,  on  the  whole,  the  preponderating  influence  in  induc- 
ing him  to  take  the  paper;  because  he  would  find  that  wdthout  the 
advertising,  instead  of  having  to  pay  only  $5  a  year,  we  could  not 
print  the  paper  for  less  than  $25  a  year,  and  perhaps  even  more  than 
that,  to  each  subscriber,  if  we  were  going  to  keep  it  up  in  its  present 
shape.  The  reader  does  not  thinS  or  that.  He  does  not  know 
whether  the  paper  costs  $100,000  a  year  or  $250,000  a  year.  He 
merely  knows  that  he  gets  it  for  $5  a  year,  and  is  very  glad  to  get  it 
at  that  price.  If  w^e  said  to  him,  "  Supposing  we  leave  out  the  adver- 
tising, we  will  have  to  charge  you  $25  a  year.  What  do  you  say  to 
that?  "  his  reply  w^ould  be  unfit  for  publication,  that  is  all. 

The  Vk^k-Chairman.  Do  you  as  a  publisher  pay  as  high  propor- 
tionately for  the  compilation  of  the  advertising  part  of  your  publica- 
tion as  you  do  for  the  text  part  ? 

Mr.  Root.  Per  page? 

The  Vice-Chairmax.  Yes. 

Mr.  R(X)T.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  we  do. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Then,  on  the  basis  of  (lO  pages  of  advertising 
and  40  pages  of  so-called  text,  the  cost  to  tht  publisher  for  the  liter- 
ary part  or  text  would  be  greater  than  for  the  advertising  part. 

Mr.  Rcx)T.  For  preparing  it,  I  understood  you  to  say? 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Root.  Of  course  the  w-ork  of  gathering  the  advertising  costs 
more  per  page  for  the  advertising,  but  the  cost  of  the  preparation 
of  the  editorial  matter  costs  more. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  You  mean  soliciting  of  the  advertising? 

Mr.  R(X)T.  Yes;  and  the  general  conduct  of  the  relations  of  the 
paper  with  its  advertisers,  which  in  these  days  is  extremely  exacting. 
It  IS  constant  in  point  of  time.     It  is  very  intimate. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  What  is  the  proportion  of  actual  cost,  out- 
side of  paper  and  composition,  to  the  publisher,  of  the  40  per  cent  of 
text  and  the  GO  per  cent  of  advertising? 

Mr.  Root.  I  do  not  think  I  could  even  approximate  it,  Mr.  Chair- 
man.   I  would  gladly  do  so  if  I  could. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  That  is  the  point  of  my  inquiries.  Does  the 
cost  to  the  publisher,  outside  of  white  paper  and  composition,  and 
plates,  for  GO  pages  of  advertising  matter,  exceed  or  equal  the  cost  of 
40  pages  of  text  ? 

Mr.  Root.  I  should  have  to  go  to  our  books  and  dissect  the  pay 
roll  in  order  to  find  that  out.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  never  nad 
that  question  brought  up  to  me  in  anv  form. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Do  you  not  keep  your  expense  account  so 
segregated  that  you  can  tell  what  the  relative  cost  of  all  elements  of 
publication  are  ? 

Mr.  Root.  Yes. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  For  advertisements,  and  also  for  editorial 
writers,  solicitors  for  subscriptions,  etc.? 

Mr.  Root.  Yes. 

The  Vice-Chah^max.  Have  you  no  approximate  figures  in  your 
mind? 

Mr.  Root.  I  do  not  carry  those  in  my  head  at  all.  I  would  have  to 
dissect  the  books. 
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Senator  Carter.  To  what  extent  do  you  employ  the  express  com- 
panies for  the  distribution  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist? 
Mr.  Root.  Practically  not  at  all,  sir. 

Senator  Carter.  The  circulation  extends  all  over  the  United  States 
and  to  some  extent  abroad  ? 
Mr.  Root.  Yes. 

Representative  Moox.  I  want  to  figure  with  you  a  little.  Mr.  Root. 
You  nave  in  this  issue  here,  I  believe,  about  90  pages  of  advertising 
matter. 
The  Vice-Chairman.  Al)out  105,  I  think. 
Representative  Moon.  Call  it  90. 
Mr.  Root.  It  is  about  double  the  usual  issue. 

Representative  Moon.  xVssuming  this  to  be  the  average,  52  issues 
are  published  per  year? 
Mr.  Root.  Yes. 

Representative  Moon.  You  say  you  get  $4,000  per  page? 
Mr.  Root.  At  the  rate  of  $4,000  for  each  page;  oecause  we  have 
very  few  page  contracts  for  a  year,  very  few  $4,000  contracts. 

Representative  Moon.  Suppose  there  are  90  pages  at  the  rate  of 
$4,000  a  page,  how  much  does  that  make  ? 

Mr.  R(X)T.  If  there  were  90  pages  for  the  year  and  $4,000  a  page, 
that  would  be  $360,000. 
Representative  Moon.  You  have  a  circulation  of  12,000,  you  say  ? 
Mr.  Root.  Yes. 

Representative  Moon.  The  rate  of  postage  you  pay  on  that  now 
would  be  about  what  on  the  12,000  copies  ? 

Mr.  Root.  What  does  that  copy  of  that  paper  weigh?     I  think 
General  Madden  could  probably  get  the  weight  by  feeling  of  it. 
Mr.  Madden.  About  24  ounces,  I  should  say. 

Representative  Moon.  I  am  only  asking  for  the  advertising  part^ — 
the  90  pages  of  advertising. 
Mr.  Root.  Sixty-seven  per  cent  of  it,  according  to  the  chairman's 

figures 

Representative  Moon.  Forty-five  pages  would  be  a  pound. 
Mr.  Root.  We  can  hardly  tell  whether  that  is  true  or  not. 
Representative  Moon.  If  it  weighs  24  ounces. 
Senator  Carter.  How  many  pages  are  there,  please? 
Representative  Moon.  One  hundred  and  ninety. 
Senator  Carter.  Practically  half  are  advertising. 
Representative  Moon.  How  much  is  the  postage  per  annum  on 
that? 

Mr.  Root.  On  that  edition  it  would  be  $240  an  issue.    Twelve  thou- 
sand copies,  within  24,000  pounds,  would  be  $240  a  week. 
Representative  Moon.  That  is  about  $12,000  a  year,  is  it? 
Mr.  R<Hyr.  Yes;  that  is  about  right. 
Representative  Moon.  That  is  for  the  whole  paper? 
Mr.  Root.  That  is  for  the  whole  paper. 

Representative  Moon.  Then  you  take  that  $12,000  from  the  $360,- 
000,  don't  you  ? 
Mr.  Root.  If  we  can  get  $300,000  we  will  divide  it  with  you. 
Representative  Moon.  You  assume  that  you  get  $4,000  a  page,  and 
you  have  got  90  pages. 
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Mr.  Root.  Some  weeks  we  have  20  pages  of  advertising. 

Representative  Mo<^n.  We  are  assuming  it  on  the  basis  of  90  pages, 
because  the  onlv  copy  that  is  presented  to  us  has  about  105  pages  of 
advertising,  'fhat  will  do  just  as  w^ell  for  the  calculation;  you  c«n 
divide  it  bv  anything  you  please  afterwards.  That  leaves  you  how 
much  from'^the  $360,000? 

Mr.  Root.  Twenty-four  thousand  dollars  from  $360,000  leaves 
$336,000.  Here  is  another  copy  of  the  paper  that  is  more  nearly  an 
average  paper. 

Representative  Moon.  The  amount  that  you  receive  from  subscrip- 
tions has  not  been  counted  in  at  all.  Does  that  pay  the  cost  of  pub- 
lication ? 

Mr.  Root  The  subscriptions  just  about  make  the  cost  of  the  white 
paper.  According  to  the  remarks  of  one  gentleman  here  to-dav,  he 
thought  the  amount  received  from  subscriptions  about  equaled  the 
cost  of  w^hite  paper  and  postage.  I  do  not  think  it  reaches  that 
amount. 

Representative  M(K)n.  A\Tiat  are  the  expenses  you  incur  in  publica- 
tion— composition  ? 

Mr.  R(X)T.  Composition,  traveling  expenses,  photogi^aphy,  corre- 
spondence, cables,  postage,  office  salaries,  solicitors,  editoi"s,  lithogra- 
phers. It  would  l)e  difficult  for  me  offhand  to  catalogue  all  the 
sources  of  expense,  but  the  list  comprises  pretty  nearly  all  the  trades: 
binders,  elect rotypers 

Representative  Moox.  How  mucli  will  that  consume  of  the 
.'^324,000  ?     Can  vou  make  a  rough  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Root.  I  should  say  roughly  $275,000,  or  $280,000  per  year. 
.    Representative  Moon.  leaving  you  a  profit  of  $44,000,  or  $45,000 
a  year? 

Mr.  Root.  Something  like  that. 

Representative  Moon.  $44,000  or  $45,000  a  year.  Now  if  your 
postage  was  run  up  to  say  4  cents. 

Mr.  Root.  That  would  be  seven  times  $24,000  added  to  our  expenses. 

Representative  Moon.  You  have  not  paid  anv  $24,000,  that  was 
$2,400,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Root.  $240  per  week,  fifty-two  weeks  in  a  vear — how^  much  i?^ 
fiftv-two  times  240? 

Senator  Carter.  $12,000  and  something.  « 

Mr.  Root.  Now  multiplv  it  bv  how^  much  did  vou  sav? 

Representative  Moon.  Four  cents  a  pound  instead  of  1  cent  a 
pound. 

Mr.  Root.  Then,  instead  of  paying  $12,500  we  will  pay  $50,000,  a 
difference  of  $37,500  or  thereabouts.  Now,  according  to  our  supposi- 
titious figures  here,  we  were  making  $40,000  to  $44,000  without  taking 
anything  into  account  for  incidentals  or  errors.  The  postal  authori- 
ties under  those  circumstances  would  take  away  90  per  cent  of  that 
from  us  to  start  with. 

Senator  Carter.  Now  that  brings  us  to  the  practical  question. 
Can  the  advertising  rates  \ye  increased  so  as  to  meet  this  additional 
charge? 

Mr.  Root.  I  should  sav  no,  not  to  anv  considerable  extent. 

Representative  Moon.  If  they  mcreased  the  postage  to  that  extent 
it  would  wipe  out  your  business? 
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Mr.  RiKrr.  Pretty  nearly;  it  would  not  be  worth  the  while  or  the 
time  of  the  men  who  are  rujmine  it  to  devote  their  attention  to  it  for 
what  would  be  less.  It  would  oe  very  difficult  to  increase  the  sub- 
scription price.  And  I  assume  the  policy  to  be  a  fixed  one  that  tlie 
reader  is  not  to  pay  the  cost  of  publication.  It  must  be  paid  by 
advertising,  which  more  and  more  every  year  becomes  a  part  of  the 
whole  business,  commercial,  publishing,  and  industrial. 

Senator  Carter.  Assuming  the  statement  to  be  correct,  that  the 
(xovernnient  is  carrying  this  matter  at  a  loss,  and  that  each  page 
adds  to  that  loss  bjr  adding  to  the  weight,  what  would  you  say  with 
reference  to  the  maintenance  of  the  original  idea  of  diffusing  general 
information  at  a  loss,  and  at  the  same  time  limiting  the  amount  of 
advertising  in  the  publication,  having  some  desire  for  a  reasonable 
proportion  with  the  amount  of  literary  matter? 

Mr.  Root.  My  personal  view  is  that  no  limitation  of  the  amount 
of  advertising  obtained  legitimately  in  legitimate  publications  is 
feasible,  or  desirable.  I  feel  that  unless  you  are  gonig  to  make  a 
.house  organ  of  the  paper,  so  that  you  can  only  accept  such  kinds  of 
advert isc»ments  and  such  number  of  advertisements  as  may  be  limited, 
the  number  and  kind  of  advertisements  must  be  allowed  to  take  its 
own  course,  and  the  character  of  the  paper  must  be  relied  upon  to 
avoid  abuse.  Xow,  it  seems  to  me  this  country  is  one  of  the  three 
jrreat  empires.  China,  Russia,  and  the  United  States  are  the  great 
Hnpires  of  the  world.  Look  at  the  condition  of  the  others,  too.  In 
China  you  can  hardly  go  25  miles  and  talk  the  same  language.  Rus- 
>ia  is  in  a  state  of  continual  eruption,  a  heterogeneous  party  of 
|x»ople.  In  the  United  States,  in  spite  of  all  the  factors  of  disparity, 
we  are  practically  a  homogeneous  people,  and  although  it  may  be 
something  like  an  argumentum  ad  hominum,  as  though  it  was  per- 
>onal,  I  say  that  the  difference  between  our  country  and  the  other 
great  empires  of  tremendous  extent  is  largely  due  to  this  interchange 
of  information  and  ideas,  which  is  only  rendered  possible  on  a  scale 
adecjuate  to  produce  the  results  by  reason  of  the  postal  laws  that  have 
existe<l  here  for  the  last  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  years. 

The  VicE-CnAiRMAN.  Did  the  absence  of  publications  harm  Greece 
in  her  reputation  for  art? 

Mr.  Root.  I  do  not  know  that  it  did.  I  do  not  think  art  is  aided 
by  correspondence.  That  is  a  different  matter.  This  is  a  matter  of 
(*oinmerce. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  You  are  comparing  the  progi^ess  of  the 
United  States  with  the  lack  of  progress  in  Russia,  and  you  give  as  a 
reason  the  existence  of  publications  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  R(xrr.  No,  sir;  homogeneousness  is  what  I  was  talking  about. 
I  am  not  speaking  of  progress  generally,  but  homogeneity  of  the  peo- 
ple. There  are  (miy  three  great  empires  that  are  comparable  in 
extent  and  diversity  of  interior.  They  are  the  only  three  on  earth 
that  I  know  of  that  are  so  comparable,  and  the  United  States  is  the 
only  one  that  can  hang  together,  where  the  people  can  act  and  think 
nearly  enough  alike  to  work  together  ancl  be  governed  from  one 
'•enter,  and  that  would  be  absolutely  impossible  without  the  inter- 
^'hange  of  ideas  among  them,  which  is  mainly  brought  about  by  our 
liberal  postal  laws. 
Representative  M(X)n.  Mr.  Root,  you  figured  with  me  a  little  while 
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ago  and  reached  the  conclusion,  I  believe,  that  at  the  present  rate  of 
postage  your  concern  would  be  making  about  $44,000  a  year  on  the 
basis  of  our  calculation,  and  then  you  said  if  the  postage  was  in- 
creased from  1  to  4  cents  a  pound  that  it  would  wipe  out  all  of  that 
profit. 

Mr.  Root.  Not  quite. 

Representative  Moon.  Now,  it  is  costing  the  Government  about  7 
cents  a  pound,  it  is  said,  to  handle  this  matter — to  carry  that  mail. 
AMiat  is  your  idea  as  to  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  your  corpora- 
tion or  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  the  citizens  at  large?  Ouglit 
the  (iovernment  to  be  made  to  pay  that  $40,000  in  carrying  the  mail  in 
order  that  your  advertising  and  business  interests  may  be  carried  on 
at  a  profit  to  you? 

Mr.  R(X)T.  I  do  not  want  to  go  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  proi>er 
answers  or  my  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  I  will  simply  say  that  if 
the  Government  paid  for  the  transportation  of  this  matter  as  other 
matter  is  paid  for,  these  figures  would  be  so  erroneous  as  not  to  be 
worth  considering.  Seven  cents  a  pound — I  think  that  whatever 
loss 

Representative  M(X)n.  I  am  not  assuming  that  that  is  a  correct 
figure  to  be  paid,  because  I  hardly  think  so  myself,  but  there  has 
been  testimony  to  that  effect.     Just  assuming,  however 

Mr.  Root.  If  you  assume  that  that  $40,000,  or  whatever  amount  it 
IS,  that  is  lost  to  the  Government  is  put  into  the  pockets  of  the  pub- 
lishers for  their  benefit,  it  is  absolutely  unwarrantable  and  unwar- 
ranted, whether  the  amount  is  $40,000  or  $4,000.  If  it  is  a  part  of 
the  policy  of  the  Government  to  facilitate  the  distribution  of  useful, 
valuable  literature,  such  as  I  have  been  recently  describing,  which  I 
believe  to  be  the  case,  then  I  think  it  is  not  only  warranted,  but 
that  any  departure  from  it  would  be  unwarranted.  Now,  I  am 
informed  that  the  officials  of  the  post-office  have  for  a  matter  of 
pretty  nearly  a  century  been  advociiting  restrictions  and  additions  to 
the  cost  of  postage,  but  that,  independent  of  that  fact,  C!ongress,  when 
the  matter  was  brought  before  them,  have  uniformlv  gone  against  the 
recommendations  of  the  postal  officials  and  have  liberalized  and  less- 
ened the  cost  of  transportation  of  the  mail,  until  that  policy  culmi- 
nated in  the  law  of  1885.  I  do  not  now  believe  that  Congress,  so  far 
as  it  is  a  representative  of  the  people,  will  consent  for  one  moment  to 
take  any  backward  steps.  It  Congress  has  passed  a  law  which 
proves  to  be  unwarrantaole,  which  proves  to  be  beyond  the  limits  of 
prudent  administration,  as  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General, 
who  has  doubtless  given  his  ver>'  best  thoughts  and  efforts  to  it.  seem? 
to  think  it  did 

Representative  Moon.  Do  you  think  it  is  to  the  general  public  good 
that  the  present  rates  of  postage  be  maintained  ? 

Mr.  Root.  I  do,  sir. 

Representative  Moon.  As  a  matter  of  public  policy,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  educating  the  public  generally,  and  disseminating  knowl- 
edge, ycni  feel  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  bear  thi> 
burden  for  that  purpose  ? 

Representative  Moon.  Would  not  the  Government  more  safely  per- 
form it.s  duty  if  it  did  not  charge  anvthing  at  all  on  this  matter ,*then  ? 

Mr.  R<x>T.  That  is  a  matter  for  Congress  to  decide. 
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TIk'  Vice-Chairman.  That  would  be  acceptable,  would  it? 
itr.  Root.  Yes;  it  would  be  acceptable,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary'.     T  think  a  dollar  a  hundred  pounds  for  the  transportation 
of  the  average  publications  now  generally  known  as  those  of  the  sec- 
ond class  is  not  a  very  low  price. 

Representative  M(X)n.  \\^at  would  you  think  of  dividing  between 
the  publishers  who  are  making  profits  such  as  you  say  you  are  making 
and  the  Government  this  loss,  for  the  public  good,  in  making  this 
only  half  the  actual  cost,  or  2  cents  instead  of  4? 

Mr.  Root.  I  do  not  wish  to  appear  selfish,  but  I  would  be  very  much 
opposed  to  any  such  a  change  as  that,  and  I  will  say  that  we  are  now 
talking  about  one  of  the  principal  publications  for  this  class  in  the 
countrv.  You  must  remember  there  are  about  800  trade  and  class 
journals  in  this  country  of  the  general  character  that  we  are  now 
talking  about,  exclusive  of  religious  and  agricultural. 

The  federation  of  associations  which  I  represent  is  growing  largely, 
but  it  contains  at  present  about  250  out  of  that  800,  and  those  250 
represent  by  far  tne  largest  in  power  and  influence  and  rates  and 
circulation  and  all  that. 
The  Vic'e-Chairman.  All  ought  to  l)e  treated  in  the  same  way? 
M?\  Root.  Yes. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  There  are  about  thirtv-five  or  fortv  thousand 
ahogether  of  all  kinds  of  second-class  publications? 
Mr.  Root.  Yes,  sir. 

Representative  Moon.  I  am  not  arguing,  I  am  trying  to  get  at  a 
basis  of  calculation. 

Mr.  Root.  Yes.  Wliile  any  such  changes  might  possibly  be  borne 
by  the  upper  class  of  the  journals  of  the  kind  I  am  now  speaking 
about,  vet  the  rank  and  file,  the  little  fellows  that  mav  be  large  one 
day  but  are  not  now,  would  be  wiped  out  by  a  verv  small  increase  in 
the  postal  rates,  whereas  they  might  bear  certain  restrictions  and 
modifications  of  the  postal  regulations  better  than  they  would  bo  able 
to  endure  a  brutal  rise  in  the  price  per  pound,  which  restrictions 
would  facilitate  the  work  of  the  postal  Department. 

Senator  Carter.  Is  the  work  of  the  pre.sent  postal  service  satisfac- 
tory in  the  main  to  publishers? 

Mr.  Root.  I  am  very  glad  you  asked  that  question.  In  New  York 
Citv  the  service  has  been  very  unsatisfactory  for  a  good  many  years, 
aim  yet  we  have  not  been  inclined  to  blame  the  postal  officials  ^or  it. 
They  have  had  to  handle  the  enormously  increasing  business  that  has 
been  forced  on  them.  The  service  is  somewhat  better  now,  but  as  a 
nile  there  is  too  much  laxity  in  the  transmission  of  matter;  too  much 
of  it  is  lost,  too  much  of  it  is  delayed,  and  while  I  Iniow  that  in  so 
large  and  widespread  and  complicated  a  system  many  errors  must 
occur  and  are  excusable,  still,  I  think  there  are  more  than  there 
^'hould  be.  But,  compared  with  all  other  countries,  I  presume  our 
postal  service  is  good. 

^ow,  it  has  been  proposed  here — I  am  not  sure  whether  proposed 
by  a  member  of  the  Commission  or  some  one  who  preceded  me  at 
this  desk — it  has  been  proposed  that  mail  matter  should  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  one  of  wnich  might  be  favored  with  rapid  trans- 
portation and  the  other  go  slower,  as  slow  freight.  Now,  if  it  is  in- 
tended or  suggested  that  class  journals  or  second-class  papers,  as  a 
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rule,  papers  admitted  to  the  post-office  as  second-class  matter,  should 
go  by  freight,  or  go  slowly,  I  wish  to  enter  a  respectful  protest  agaiuht 
the  consideration  of  any  such  plan  whatever.  Any  such  stigma  u[X)u 
the  value  and  importance  of  the  papers  entered  under  the  second 
class  as  would  be  involved  in  the  proposition  that  they  be  dumped 
into  a  freight  car  and  carried  to  Chicago  in  three  or  four  days  ought 
not  to  be  considered  for  one  moment.  In  the  case  of  my  own  paper, 
the  value  of  it,  in  busy  seasons  particularly,  would  ^o  down  in  geo 
metrical  proportion  to  the  delay  in  reaching  its  destination,  and  the 
advantage  which  the  buyers  get  from  information  as  to  the  whole- 
sale market  would  be  wiped  out. 

The  ViCE-Cii AIRMAN.  If  there  were  regularity  of  delivery  after  the 
new  method  has  once  bexMi  inaugurated,  they  would  still  get  their 
papers  promptlv,  or  rather  reguhirlv,  within  the  period,  would  thev 
not? 

Mr.  Root.  Not  if  the  papers  went  by  freight- 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  say  they  would  get  them  with  regularity. 

Mr.  Root.  It  might  be  regular,  but  it  would  be  a  day  or  two  tcH> 
late. 

The  VicE-CiiAiRMAN.  Suppose  it  takes  now  twenty  hours,  approxi- 
mately, tetween  New  York  and  Chicago  by  fast  mail,  and  your 
weekly  pai)ers  were  delivered  in  Chicago  in,  say,  twenty  hour^. 
Supposing,  under  the  system  which  has  been  suggested  it  takes  three 
days  to  deliver  the  paper,  it  would  still  be  delivered  at  uniform 
periods  apart,  and  simply  instead  of  being  delivered  in  twenty  hour^ 
would  be  delivered  in  two  days. 

Mr.  Root.  That  indicates  perhaps  an  inexperience  in  the  business 
of  trade  publishing.  My  paper  will  frequently  contain  mattei^ 
which  will  be  of  importance 

The  Vic'E-CiiAiRMAN.  Pardon  me,  please.  I  do  not  think  you  un- 
derstand what  I  meant.  The  question  is  not  based  upon  experience 
of  trade  publication  at  all.  It  is  just  simply  a  question  of  time. 
Your  paper  is  published  every  week. 

Mr.  Root.  Yes;    every  Saturday  morning. 

The  VicE-CiiAiRMAN.  And  if  it  should  be  delivered  in  Chicago  in 
twenty  hours  it  would  still  be  a  weekly  periodical. 

Mr.  Root.  It  would. 

The  Vk'e-Chairman.  But  if  it  started  bv  a  slower  means  of  trans- 
portation  and  was  late  three  days  the  first  time,  and  then  after  that 
it  was  transported  by  the  same  slower  means,  but  delivered  with  uni- 
formity, the  time  between  the  deliveries  would  be  the  same? 

Mr.  Root.  I  am  afraid  I  should  have  to  go  back  to  my  previous 
statement  that  that  indicates  inexperience  in  this  class  of  business. 
The  matter  in  our  pai)er  is  brought  up  to  the  very  lavSt  moment. 
That  involves  often  news  of  the  offering  of  goods  w^hich  will  be  of 
no  use  next  Tuesday,  but  which  on  Monday  and  up  to  Monday  is  in 
time  for  the  retail  dealers  to  take  advantage  in  sending  his  tele- 
graphic orders  and  getting  his  goods.  If  my  paper  is  goin^  to  be 
forty-eight  or  seventy-two  hours  in  getting  to  Chicago,  it  might  as 
well  be  seventy-two  weeks,  so  far  as  that  class,  that  important  part 
and  division  of  its  contents,  is  concerned.  There  may  be  stuff  in  there 
that  w^ould  be  just  as  valuable  four  or  five  days  after  publication  as 
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on  the  following  clay,  but  in  these  days  a  trade  paper  has  got  to  be 
like  a  daily  in  the  matter  of  its  contents  being  up-to-date,  and  in  its 
<lelivery  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  we  should  be  very  much  dissatis- 
fied with  anything  that  we  thought  was  likely  to  render  our  paper 
loss  promptly  deliverable  than  a  letter  which  was  sent  at  the  same 
time. 

The  Vk'e-Ciiairmam.  Is  the  paper  delivered  now  as  promptly  as 
a  letter  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Root.  If  it  is  not,  we  do  all  we  can  to  jack  up  the  postal 
authorities. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  practice  is  to  handle 
letters  before  second-class  matter,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Root.  It  may  be  so  in  the  large  cities,  but  I  think  in  the 
smaller  towns  they  are  taken  out  at  one  and  the  same  time.  In  big 
cities  I  presume  that  is  true.  That  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  we 
have  to  put  up  with.  WTien  a  man  gets  that  paper,  say  at  a  distance 
of  700  or  800  miles  from  New  York,  he  goes  to  the  post-office  on 
Simday,  as  many  of  them  do,  getting  it  in  that  way,  and  they  go 
through  it  and  make  their  memoranda  from  it,  and  make  up  their 
orders  to  be  sent  in  by  mail,  and  if  the  paper  does  not  get  around  by 
Monday  morning,  very  often  it  is  of  no  use  to  the  subscriber,  but  is 
like  a  cargo  of  eggs  that  was  three  months  in  shipment. 

The  ViCE-CiiAiRMAN.  Do  you  think  your  periodicals  spoil  as  quickly 
:is  an  egg  ? 

Mr.  KooT.  Yes;  in  the  busy  season,  when  goods  are  being  offered  at 
various  prices  for  immediate  consumption. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  A.  HILL. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  not  a  memlx^r  of  the  committee,  but  only  president 
<»f  the  association.  I  just  have  one  or  two  figures  here.  The  Com- 
nii>sion  seems  to  want  some  specific  figures  in  one  or  two  castas.  I 
!iave  some  from  our  own  books. 

Something  was  said,  either  by  one  of  the  Commissioners  or  some 
>f  the  si>eakers  yesterday,  and  some  effort  was  made  to  draw  out  the 
comparison  between  first-class  postage  paid  and  1  cent  postage  paid 
'  y  different  publications,  but  nobody  seemed  to  have  any  definite  fig- 
jirts,  I  have  the  figures  here  for  the  three  publications  I  represent, 
if  I  hey  are  of  any  use  to  the  Commission. 

Our  three  publications  last  year  paid  in  total  bulk  mail  $9,851.87. 
^Ve  paid  for  postage  stamps  $12,21().r)8,  showing  that  the  publishing 
^ni>5iness  does  produce  some  first-class  business,  aside  from  the  letters 
which  come.  We  receive  about  a  thousand  letters  a  day.  And  that 
•^  from  publications,  two  of  which  are  particularly  free  from  the 
1-cent  rate,  because  two  of  our  publications  are  issued  abroad,  and 
they  take  the  foreign  postage,     u  e  have  no  free  list. 

I  might  say  this,  too,  to  give  you  another  pointer.  A  great  attempt 
has  been  made  to  bring  out  the  cost  of  transportation  by  exj)ress.  We 
"^'lul  nothing  by  express,  but  in  the  city  of  New  York  we  deliver  our 
monthly  publication,  to  which  the  Post-Office  Department  requires 
a  2-cent  stamp  affixed — we  deliver  these  through  the  United  District 
ilessenger  Service  at  1  cent  a  copy.     It  is  not  only  delivered,  but  if 
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it  is  not  put  ill  the  hands  of  the  man  to  whom  it  is  addrei?seil.  it  i> 
broiiffht  back  with  a  note  stating  why  it  is  not  delivered.  That  may 
be  of  some  use. 

Another  point  I  might  empliasize:  Mr.  Root  called  attention  to 
the  cost  of  editorial  work  on  technical  publications.  The  editoi-s  of 
technical  publications  are  generally  engineers,  and  cost  a  little  nion^ 
than  the  average  editor.  For  a  whole  year  on  one  of  our  papers,  the 
American  Machinist,  the  cost  per  page  of  reading  matter,  regardle-^ 
of  vA\ai  it  was,  was  $iO.()!2  for  a  page  7  by  10  inches.  On  our  monthly 
piblication.  Power,  it  was  $20,18;  on  our  Kiifjineering  and  Miniiiir 
Journal,  $20.1)0.  This  shows  it  is  very  expensive  work.  That  is  all 
1  can  give  the  Commission. 

Senator  (\\RrER.  Do  you  distribute  through  the  news  agencies  to 
a  considerable  extent  ? 

Mr.  IIiLL.  Yes,  sir;  two  of  our  publications.  I  can  give  you  the 
exact  figures.  We  do  not  take  back  any  copies.  I  am  called  the  ••  no 
free  crank."'  We  do  not  send  any  fi'ee  copies,  and  do  not  take  any 
back  from  the  news  companies.     It  costs  too  much  money. 

For  the  American  Machinist,  the  average  sale  was  $2,405  per  week 
for  the  last  year.  For  Power,  sales  $1,(^50  per  week,  and  Engineering 
and  Mining  Journal  only  $180  per  week.     We  sell  veiT  little  of  that. 

Senator  Carter.  Do  you  mail  principally  direct  to  tlie  subscribers? 

Mr.  Hill.  Altogether  so;  that  is,  our  bulk  mail  is  all  to  subscribers, 
except  the  foreign.  Two  of  our  papers  are  published  in  London, 
and  the  sheets  go  over  there. 

Senator  Carter.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  I  understand,  you  de- 
liver through  news  companies,  to  some  extent,  in  distributing  the 
papers  and  selling  them. 

Mr.  Hill.  Only  to  a  very  small  extent.  The  papers  are  highly 
specialized  papers,  and  they  go  to  newsdealers  in  cities  where  there 
are  manufacturers  of  machinery,  or  mining,  or  steam  engineering. 

W.  L.  Terhune,  of  Boston,  appeared  before  the  Commission. 

The  VicE-CiiAiRMAN.  We  will  hear  Mr.  Terhune. 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  L.  TEBHUNE,  BEPBESENTINQ  THE  BOOT  AJNI> 

SHOE  BECOBDEB,   OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mr.  Teriune.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  as  one  of  the  commit- 
tee of  the  Federation  of  the  Trade  Press  Associations,  I  want  to  s:iy 
that  we  believe  there  should  be  certain  postal  reforms.  We  believe 
the  same  law  that  is  enforced  in  Boston  should  be  enforced  in  (Chi- 
cago; that  the  same  law  which  is  enforced  in  New  York  should  Ix' 
enforced  in  Philadelphia.  Under  the  present  conditions  they  are  not. 
Publishers  are  allowed  to  do  certain  things  in  New  York  that  we  an* 
not  allowed  to  do  in  Boston  and  other  cities. 

We  believe,  or  at  least  I  do,  that  some  limitation  should  be  put  on 
specimen  copies,  limitation  on  the  time  of  expiration  of  subscriptions 
and  collecting  the  same;  but  those  things  have  been  brought  out  in 
the  arguments  and  briefs  that  have  been  given  to  you  before.  .Vnd 
the  matter  of  the  franking  privilege  was  very  ably  discussed  this 
morning  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  representing  the  religious  press. 

But  there  is  one  thing  I  have  not  heard  spoken  of  since  I  have  been 
here,  and  that  is  the  increase  of  second-class  postage,  and  whether  j'ou 
gentlemen  realize  the  burden  that  it  is  going  to  put  on  the  working 
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class,  the  '*  common  people,"  so  to  speak,  it  being  simply  this :  That  an 
increase  to  even  4  cents  is  going  to  put  out  of  existence  a  large  number 
of  publications  that  are  successful  at  the  present  time  and  paying 
the  publishers  a  good  revenue.  To  a  publisher  paying  $3,000  a  year 
jxHtt'ge,  if  the  4-cent  postage  prevails  it  would  mean  an  increase  of 
sji.OOO,  and  there  are  many  publishers  who  are  well  satisfied  to  carry 
on  what  they  term  a  successful  business,  who  make  Jp.'i.OOO  to  $7,000  a 
year.     This  increase  would  put  those  people  out  entirely. 

Last  week  I  received  a  telephone  message  asking  me  if  I  intiMuled 
to  appear  before  this  Commission,  and  I  told  them  I  did.  Yesterday 
I  was  waited  up)on  by  representatives  of  the  typographical  \mion  in 
Boston.     They  requested  me  to  read  this  series  of  resolutions: 

Whireas  a  (\jii|?ressionaI  Comn  isslon  lins  beon  :uM><'int(»<l  to  iiivo»<tiffMto  :in(l 
ri'iK-rt  to  Coiiffre^'s,  by  biU  or  otherwise,  findings  and  recommendations  regard- 
iritr  the  second  class  of  mail  matter ;  and 

Wlieresis  an  in<TeaFe  from  the  present  rate  of  1  cent  per  ixnuid  to  4,  and  jms- 
sibly  S  cents  iH»r  iK)und,  on  sec(Mul-cla«s  iiostajre,  has  been  rec-onmiended  to  off- 
M't  a  ix>stnl  deficit : 

HfMihcd,  That  Boston  Typographical  Union,  No.  lii,  re<*ords  its  emphatic 
protest  against  proposed  Increase,  l)elieving  it  wonld  prove  injnrions  to  tliou- 
!<mds  of  puldications,  resnlt  in  manj-  n'cn  and  women  in  tlie  printing.  pu!)lish- 
'lu'.  and  other  crafts  being  deprived  of  emplovment.  reduce  wages,  cause  general 
distn^s.  and  place  serious  obstacles  in  the  path  of  literary  pro.irress  and 
nthaiu-ement  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  the  higher  edm'ation  of  our  pe<jpie.  so 
Fii.'terially  encourage<l  and  helped  l»y  imblications  covering  practically  all  lines 
<'f  human  endeavor. 

}!r}fo!r<'fl.  That  the  executive  council  of  the  International  Typographical 
T'nion  he  reiiuested  to  take  this  matter  up  at  once;  that  cmr  delegates  to  the 
State  branch  of  the  Amercian  Federation  of  Lal)or  advocate  acthm  favoral)le 
to  tile  si)lrit  of  these  resolutions  by  the  convention  of  the  American  Federation 
•♦f  LalHjr  at  Minneajiolis,  Minn..  November  12,  lOCKJ,  and  instruct  its  legislative 
•^nuuilttee  to  appear  before  the  Postal  Commission  at  Washington  In  opp>sl- 
tion  to  added  iMJstal  tax  uiwn  newspapers,  magazines,  periodicals,  and  other 
puhl kittens  entitled  to  privileges  of  this  class. 

Rrxoirrtt,  That  a  copy. of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  ncwspai)ers  and  publi- 
<-t:ions  iu  tlie  Unlteil  States  with  the  re<iuest  that  they  be  given  widest 
pabliclty. 

iiixiiii'fil.  That  we  urge  the  cooperation  of  the  American  people  In  efforts  to 
present  increase  In  second-class  postal  rates. 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  face  a  very  grave  crisis  when  you  attempt  to 
increase  the  second-class  postal  rate  beyond  the  present  price  of  1 
cent  per  pound. 

The  Senator  asked  the  question  of  Mr.  Root  whether  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  afford  the  carrying  of  these  publications  free.  If 
there  is  any  line  of  publications  in  uie  United  States  that  ought  to  be 
•  arried  free,  it  is  the  trade  press. 

I^ast  night  I  came  over  to  New  York  on  the  boat  and  was  intro- 
duced to  a  gentleman  I  had  never  met  before  in  my  life.  He  got  up 
and  grasped  me  by  the  hand,  and  he  said  to  several  gentlemen  near 
by,  "  Here  is  the  man  who  made  me."  He  said,  "  Nine  years  ago  I 
started  in  business  with  $250  capital.  One  of  his  men  prevailed  upon 
me  to  take  space  with  him  in  his  publication,  and  the  result  was  that 
my  busines.s  was  increased  through  the  publicity ;  "  and  he  said 
further,  and  he  pulled  his  check  book  out,  "  Yesterday  I  bought  out 
my  partner  and  paid  him  $50,000,  and  there  is  the  stub  of  the  check  to 
-how  it."  That  gentleman  is  Mr.  Humphrey,  of  Humphrey  &  Payne, 
of  Marblehead. 

It  simply  shows  you  the  value  of  the  trade  press  as  a  business 
proposition. 
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That  is  all  1  have  got  t«  say. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Inasmuch  as  this  closes  the  hearing  upon 
one  branch  of  publications,  and  the  hour  is  late,  the  Cominisj^ion 
thinks  it  is  not  advisable  to  take  up  a  new  branch  of  publishers,  and 
therefore  will  stand  adjourned  until  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

The  Commission  (at  5  o'clock  p.  m.)  adjourned  to  10  o'clock  a.  ni. 
Thursdav,  October  4,  1900. 


New  York,  Thursday^  October  4,  19(^6. 

The  Commission  met  at  10  a.  m. 

Present:  Representative  Overstivet  (vice-chairman).  Senator  Car- 
ter, Representative  Moon,  and  the  secretary. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  The  National  Fraternal  Prass  Association 
has  one  or  two  representatives  who  desire  to  be  heard.  The  Commis- 
sion will  hear  this  association  at  this  time. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.   CLINTON  C.  HOLLENBACK. 

The  Vic'E-CnAiRMAN.  Please  state  vour  name. 

Mr.  HoLLENBACK.  CHntoii  C.  Hollenback,  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  National  Fraternal  Press  Association;    residence,  Columbus. 
Ohio.     In  my  few  prefatory  remarks  I  would  state  to  the  Commis 
sion  that  our  attorney  was  unable  to  attend,  and  I  was  delegatx^d  to 
present  the  argimient  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

The  Vu'E-CiiAnniAN.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Hollenback.  I  will  also  state  that  we  represent  a  little  nioro 
than  one-third  of  the  fraternal  orders  of  America.  We  have  with  us 
also  Brother  Robinson,  of  the  Associated  Fraternitie^s,  of  Washing- 
ton, 1).  (\,  and  I  think  he  will  concur  in  everything  that  we  have 
to  sav. 

The  National  Fraternal  Press  Association,  being  the  editorial  se<- 
tion  of  the  National  Fraternal  Congress,  an  organization  consisting 
of  fifty-eight  fraternal  beneficiary  orders  or  societies,  organized  under 
the  loage  system,  represents  4,500,000  members,  as  shown  by  the  re- 
ports for  the  year  1905.  Under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  national  body 
are  45,000  to  50,000  subordinate  or  local  organizations  which  conduct 
life,  health,  and  accident  insurance  on  the  cooperative  plan. 

The  insurance  provided  by  these  societies  is  furnished  practically 
at  cost.  Many  of  thest^  fraternities  provide  other  benefits  and  char- 
ities and  none  of  them  is  operated  for  profit.  All  of  the  constituent 
societies  are  operating  on  the  assessment  plan,  without  investment  of 
speculative  features.  All  the  expenses  of  management  are  collecte<l 
directs  or  indirectly  from  the  members,  and  any  added  expense  or 
burden  must  fall  directly  upon  them. 

The  further  objects  of  these  societies  are  to  care  for  the  sick  and 
distressed,  to  aid  and  prot-ect  the  widow  and  orphan,  and  to  provide 
for  the  burial  of  deceased  members.  In  addition  to  these  benefits 
afforded  the  members  of  these  lodges  are  the  social  and  fraternal 
features,  the  value  of  which  need  not  be  elaborated  in  this  age  of 
progress. 
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To  further  the  work  of  education  and  human  betterment  generally 
it  \<  neees^sary  to  reach  the  members  of  these  lodges  with  literature 
In  the  form  of  periodical  publications,  which,  while  devoted  to  the 
needs  of  each  particular  society  publishing  the  same,  still  are  ardent 
advocates  of  fraternalism,  cooperation,  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
Each  publication  is  doing  a  good  work  both  for  its  own  members  and 
those  whom  it  seeks  to  have  oecome  members. 

Considering  these  facts,  the  United  States  Congress  on  July  IG, 
18!)4,  passed  an  act,  a  section  of  which  is  now  designated  as  section 
No.  429,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  edition  of  1902,  and  under 
this  section  these  fraternal  beneficiary  associations  have  their  several 
periodical  publications  dulv  entered  for  transmission  through  the 
mails  at  second-class  rates  or  1  cent  a  pound. 

The  National  Fraternal  Press  AsvSociation,  having  been  asked  to 

gve  its  views  upon  the  subject  of  second-class  matter  as  it  affects 
aternal  publications,  respectfully  enters  its  protest  against  changing 
the  rates  to  any  figure  higher  than  1  cent  a  pound,  for  the  following 
reasons : 

First.  Because  it  believes  the  members  of  the  fraternal  societies  are 
now  paying  at  least  the  full  cost  of  mailing  and  delivering  such  publi- 
cations, which  it  believes  will  be  demonstrated  when  an  accurate 
accounting  is  had  and  when  the  services  rendered  can  be  properly 
taken  into  account. 

Second.  Because  any  raise  in  this  rate  of  1  cent  must  become  an 
additional  tax,  and  in  a  measure  a  special  charge  not  upon  the  whole 
population  of  the  United  States,  but  upon  the  4,500,000  members  of 
these  fraternal  societies,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  postage  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  its  use  of  the  mails  for  its  State,  War, 
Navy,  Agricultural,  and  other  Departments. 

Third.  Because  a  raise  to  4  cents  per  pound  will  be  taking  amiually 
from  a  quarter  to  a  half  million  of  dollars  from  wage-earners  who 
rely  on  fraternal  insurance  for  the  protection  of  their  families. 

Fourth.  Because  an  increase  in  the  postage  on  these  publications 
is  in  direct  opposition  to  a  public  policy  established  more  than  fifty 
years  ago  of  carrying  weekly  newspapers  free  of  postage  throughout 
the  county  in  which  published.  We  contend  that  every  argument 
of  public  policy  in  favor  of  carrying  county  papers  free  is  equalh' 
good  and  applicable  in  favor  of  carrying  fraternal  publications. 
The  lessons  of  fraternalism  and  frugality  carried  into  each  house- 
hold by  the  fraternal  publications  are  among  the  best  lessons  capable 
of  being  disseminated  through  the  agency  oi  printer's  ink. 

Fifth.  Because  an  increase  would  place  another  burden  upon  the 
education  of  the  public. 

Sixth.  Because  there  is  in  reality  no  deficit.  If  the  postage  of  all 
other  departments  of  the  Government  were  properly  met  by  appro- 
priation made  to  pay  for  services  rendered  to  them  by  the  Postal 
l^epartment,  there  would  be  no  deficit.  And  in  support  of  this 
proposition  we  quote  the  Postmaster-Greneral  in  his  report  for  the 
year  1905,  on  page  75,  where  he  says :  "  Manifestly  had  the  matter 
now  carried  free  been  required  to  have  been  prepaid  during  the  past 
fiscal  year,  notwithstanding  the  large  expenditures  for  rural  free 
delivery  services,  there  would  have  oeen  no  deficit.  This  item  of 
l)o>tage  alone  would  have  far  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  deficiency." 
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Reprosontative  Moon.  You  mean  to  say  there  that  there  would  l)e 
no  deficiency  in  the  postal  receipts '( 

Mr.  HoLLENBACK.  Yes. 

Representative  Moon.  But  the  Post-Office  Department  is  only  a 
Department  of  the  Government  its(^lf.  The  (lovernment  would  not  he 
benefited,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  HoLLENBACK.  Indirectlv,  of  course. 

Representative  Moon.  If  the  Government  had  to  pay  postal  on  all 
Government  matter  that  now  goes  free,  that  would  have  to  be  made 
up  in  some  way,  would  it  not  i 

Mr.  IIoLLENBACK.  It  would  come  pro  rata  on  the  general  popula- 
tion, where  it  should  be. 

Representative  Moon.  It  would  just  be  a  matter  of  the  distribution 
of  the  cost  of  this  transjwrtation  of  (xovernment  matter  between  the 
Department's. 

Mr.  HoLLENBACK.  Yes ;  and  it  would  be  properly  distributt*d 
through  the  population  at  large,  and  not  borne  by  interests,  one  of 
which  I  represent. 

Seventh.  Because  second-class  matter  is  treated  by  the  postal 
establishment  as  the  lowest  class  of  matter  handled,  and  no  extraor- 
dinary or  extra  expense  is  incurred  in  the  handling  thereof,  except  on 
railway  trains;  and,  in  fact,  is  handled  at  spare  tunes. 

Eighth.  Because  the  fraternal  publications  are  now  paying  on  an 
average  of  1.1  cents  per  pound,  owing  to  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
vision that  local  copies  of  any  periodical  publication  must  have  a 
1-cent  stamp  affixed  thereto.  That  this  proposition  is  clearly  an  un- 
fair one,  can  not  l)e  gainsaid  when  it  is  realized  that  no  additional 
expense  is  added  for  performing  this  st^rvice  and  when  it  is  realizAnl 
that  :20  per  cent  of  the  total  payments  made  for  postage  by  fraternal 
publications  is  made  on  the  1-cent  per  copy  basis  for  "short-haul" 
work. 

Ninth.  Because  the  payments  made  to  railroads  for  transportation 
continue  to  be  computed  on  a  basis  devised  thirty-three  years  ago  and 
have  remained  practically  unchanged  since  then,  although  the  costs 
of  freight  and  express  transportation  and  of  travel  have  been  modern- 
ized and  greatly  reduced  from  time  to  time.  Reference  is  made  by 
the  Postmaster-General  in  his  report  for  1905  intimating  that  a 
readjustment  on  a  modern  basis  is  a  necessity,  which  can  not  hut 
mean  that  the  cost  of  transportation  would  be  leswsened  and  the  annual 
and  continuous  purchase  of  railroad  rolling  stock  and  other  equip- 
ment would  be  charged,  as  in  the  War  and  other  Departments,  to  a 
permanent  investment  account  rather  than  handled  as  a  deficit. 

Tenth.  Because  if  modern  methods  of  distributing  accounts  and 
analyzing  expenditures  to  a  nicety  is  to  be  adopted  by  the  Postal 
Department,  as  hoped  for  by  the  Postmaster-General,  we  feel  certain 
no  deficit  will  appear  which  could  by  any  construction  be  designatecl 
by  such  a  term. 

Eleventh.  Because  the  very  terms  and  limitations  of  the  act  of 
July  IG,  1804,  take  from  the  fraternal  publications  the  right  to  pub- 
lish advertisements  in  their  columns,  which  deprives  them  of  a  sourco 
of  income  enjoyed  even  by  rural  weeklies,  which  have  free  distribu- 
tion within  their  counties.  This  is  an  unjust  burden  which  we  think 
should  be  removed,  inasmuch  as  any  advertisement  in  any  periodical 
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published  is  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  Post-Office  Department  in 
that  it  invites  correspondence  between  the  mail-order  merchant  and 
the  mail-order  buyer,  leading  to  the  use  of  first-class  postage,  which 
has  always  been  a  great  source  of  profit  to  the  Postal  Department. 
Thi?^  prohibition  of  advertising  matter  in  fraternal  journals  is  worse 
than  "  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish."  In  other  words,  it  could  be 
well  characterized  as  an  act  that  "  kills  the  hen  that  lays  the  golden 

Twelfth.  Because  the  last  year's  deficit  of  fourteen  millions  is  not 
pro])erly  attributed  to  the  pound  rate  of  1  cent,  as  will  1x5  demon- 
>trated  by  reference  to  the  annual  re}K)rt  of  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment for  the  year  1905,  page  90,  where  the  Postmaster-Cieneral  dis- 
(Io>es  the  fact  that  for  tne  year  1899  the  amotmt  appropriated  and 
expended  for  rural  free  delivery  was  only  $150,000,  and  for  that  year 
the  deficit  was  about  $7,000,000.  The  amount  appropriated  and  ex- 
pended for  the  year  1905  for  rural  free  delivery,  as  shown  on  this 
^ame  page,  90,  was,  in  round  figures,  $21,00(),0()().  In  other  words, 
had  the  rural  free  delivery  not  been  extended  and  developed  beyond 
the  conditions  of  1899  the  present  pound  rates  could  not  be  charged 
with  any  deficit.  The  total  deficit  of  $14,00(),0(K)  for  last  year  would 
have  l)een  wiped  out  had  the  rural  free  delivery  not  Iwen  extended, 
and  the  Past-Office  Department  would  show  a  profit  of  $7,000,000 
instead  of  a  deficit  of  $14,000,000;  and,  in  addition  to  this  profit  of 
$7,000,000,  it  would  show  free  postal  service  to  all  the  other  Depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  (lovernment. 

Representative  Moon.  Is  that  not  true  of  any  other  policy  of  the 
(iovernment? 

Mr.  HoLi.ENBACK.  Very  true.  But  they  do  not  characterize  rural 
free  delivery  as  a  deficit,  and  there  are  no  figures  to  determine  that 
there  is  any  considerable  amount  of  income  from  such  source. 

Representative  Moox.  That  is  just  the  development  of  the  Depart- 
ment. If  that  was  stopped,  and  you  could  go  back  and  undo  things 
that  have  been  done,  there  would  be  a  very  large  profit. 

Mr.  HoLi^NBACK.  I  will  explain  our  position  on  that  a  little  later 
(m.  We  admit  that  the  farmers  are  entitled  to  the  rural  free  delivery 
they  now  receive,  and  that  the  Government  can  well  afford  to  make 
this  return  to  them  for  the  taxes  they  pay  and  the  burdens  they 
l)ear  in  supporting  the  other  departments  of  the  Federal  Government ; 
hut  we  see  no  good  reason  why  the  rates  on  second-class  matter  should 
|>e  increased.  The  second-class  matter  which  goes  through  the  mails 
is  largely  educational  matter  and  the  National  Government  could 
l>etter  afford  to  carry  this  free  rather  than  impose  additional  hard- 
ships upon  the  fraternal  readers  who  are  already  contributing  their 
full  share  toward  all  the  expenditures  of  all  the  departments  of  the 
(iovernment  of  the  United  States. 

The  National  Fraternal  Press  Association  having  been  requested 
to  ^ve  its  views  upon  the  subject  of  simplifying  the  methods  of  de- 
lennining  second-class  matter,  would  respectfully  state  that  the  simple 
<lefinition  contained  in  section  429  of  the  Postal  Laws  is  ample  so  far 
as  it  pertains  to  the  fraternal  publications,  but  it  respectfully  further 
requests  the  Commission  to  recommend  that  the  1  cent  per  copy  rate 
placed  on  such  periodical  publications  be  eliminated  as  a  matter  of 
equity  and  justice,  and  that  all  second-class  matter  be  carried  for  the 
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uniform  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound  within  the  confines  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

We  further  respectfully  request  that  this  Commission  recommend 
that  no  limitation  be  placed  upon  the  matter  which  may  be  published 
in  the  columns  of  any  newspaper  or  periodical,  be  such  matter  lit- 
erary or  advertising  in  character. 

\Ve  further  respectfully  request  that  postmasters  and  letter  car- 
riers be  directed  under  an  enactment  to  notifj^  promptly  the  pub- 
lishers of  fraternal  journals,  the  same  as  other  publisners  wnose 
periodical  or  newspaper  shnll  have  the  benefit  of  second-class  rates,  of 
the  nondelivery  ox  any  such  publication.  These  modifications  would 
be  beneficial  to  all  concerned. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions? 

Representative  Moon.  No. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Do  your  publications  carry  advertisements 
now? 

Mr.  HoLLENBACK.  In  the  main,  no. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  You  mentioned  in  your  address  that  the  act 
of  1894  was  construed  to  prohibit  fraternal  publications  from  carry- 
ing advertisements? 

Mr.  HoLLENBACK.  I  Understand  so,  in  the  case  of  many  units  of 
our  society.     It  has  been  construed  differently  in  different  places. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  But  there  are  some  of  your  publications 
which  do  carry  advertising? 

Mr.  HoLLENBACK.  Ycs ;  they  have  got  a  ruling  for  their  particular 
case. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Would  you  regard  that  lack  of  clearness  of 
the  law  of  1894,  taken  in  relation  with  the  law  of  1879,  to  indicate 
the  propriety  of  a  change  of  law,  an  amendment  of  the  statute? 

]V^.  HoLLENBACK.  I  think  that  the  law  of  1894  is  plain  on  the 
subject  of  advertising.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  want  to  say 
that  without  any  qualification,  because  it  miffht  be  ambiffuous,  and  I 
would  want  to  give  credit  to  the  Post-Office  Department  fi)r  doing  the 
best  they  know  how. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  AVhat  I  mean  to  suggest  is  that  there  are  em- 
barrassments of  construction,  aside  from  the  question  of  any  change 
of  rate,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  There  are  the  embarrassments  in 
the  administration  of  existing  law  ? 

Mr.  HoLLENBACK.  Ycs :  there  are. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  1  judged  from  your  paper  that  you  sought 
to  emphasize  the  idea  that  that  would  justify  some  amendment. 

Mr.  HoLLENBACK.  Ycs ;  we  want  to  correct  that.  That  was  my 
intention. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  How  do  you  construe  the  status  of  fraternal 
publications — that  they  are  completely  under  the  law  of  1894,  or 
partly  under  the  law  of  1894  and  partly  under  the  law  of  1879  ? 

Mr.  HoLLENBACK.  The  law  of  1879  is  the  law  for  general  trade  pub- 
lications. 

The  Vice- Chairman.  Yes;  for  all  publications  of  second-class 
jnatter. 

Mr.  HoLLENBACK.  Well,  I  have  never  given  that  phase  of  it  any 
particular  attention.  I  am  not  prepared  to  state,  but  I  would  think 
that  a  fraternal  publication  could  be  made  general  in  its  character  as 
a  publication. 
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The  Vice-Chaihman.  That  might  be  true  as  to  a  change  of  statute, 
but  I  was  seeking  to  learn,  if  I  might,  your  view  as  to  the  real  status  of 
fraternal  publications  at  the  present  time,  whether  they  are  entirely 
under  the  law  of  1894,  which  specifically  refers  to  and  mentions  fra- 
ternal publications,  or  whether  the  law  of  1879,  referring  generally 
to  second-class  matter,  would  be  operative  to  a  certain  extent? 

Mr.  Hollenback.  Yes;  both  would  be  conjointly  operative,  be- 
cause the  law  of  1894  simply  admits  them  to  second-class  rates. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Do  any  of  your  publications  now  enjoy  the 
privilege  mentioned  in  the  law  of  1879  relative  to  free  distribution  in 
the  county  of  publication  ? 

Mr.  Hollenback.  No;  they  are  monthly  publications  in  the  main. 
I  do  not  know  of  more  than  one  or  two  weeklies.  In  fact,  I  doubt 
wliether  there  is  anv  weeklv. 

The  Vice-chairman.  Then  there  would  be  no  difference  under  the 
statutes? 

Mr.  Hollenback.  They  define  a  monthly  as  a  periodical  publica- 
tion. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  You  are  speaking  of  the  regulation? 

Mr.  Hollenback.  That  gives  us  the  right  to  send  at  1  cent  a  copy. 
That  is  how  they  make  us  send  them,  at  1  cent  a  copy. 

I  want  to  say  one  thing  about  the  1  cent  a  copy  feature.  The  4,500,- 
'M)  members  of  the  National  Fraternal  Congress  paid  in  1905,  in 
round  figures.  $60,000  for  postage  at  1  cent  per  pound,  and  local 
copies  paid  $11,000  at  1  cent  per  copy,  which  I  think  is  an  abnormal 
condition,  not  intended  by  the  original  framers  of  the  law. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  representative  of  your 
association  present  who  desires  to  he  heard  ? 

Mr.  Holi^nback.  Brother  Robinson,  of  the  Associated  Fraterni- 
ties an  organization  parallel  to  ours,  in  the  siime  field,  representing 
*>0  societies. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  If  Mr.  Robinson  has  any  matter  to  present 
which  will  be  in  addition  to  yours,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear.  If  it  is 
nierely  a  duplication  of  it 

Mr.  Hollenback.  He  might  present  some  features  that  I  have  not 
tx)vered. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  I  have  some  additional  statements. 

The  VrcE-CHAiRMAN.  Verv  well. 

STATEMENT  OF  C.  H.  BOBINSON,  SECBETABT-TBEASUBEB  OF  THE 
ASSOCIATED  FBATEBNITIES,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the 
Associated  Fraternities,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Hollenback,  is  an  order 
along  parallel  lines.  It  is  made  up  of  exactly  the  same  kind  of  socie- 
ties as  is  the  Fraternal  Congress.  The  two  bodies  have  been  separate 
for  the  past  six  years,  but  they  have  now  agreed  to  a  consolidation. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  consolidated  body  takes  place  in  August 
next  at  Duluth.  \\Tien  that  is  accomplished,  there  will  be  something 
over  6,000,000  members  represented. 

There  are  46  societies  that  are  members  of  the  Associated  Fraterni- 
ties. AH  that  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Hollenback  in  regard  to  the 
National  Fraternal  Congress  applies  equally  to  the  Associated  Fra- 
ternities. 
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I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  something  over  50  reputable  fraternal  orders  publishing 
papers  that  do  not  belong  to  the  national  association,  and  con^^ 
quently  are  unrepresented  here  in  any  manner,  but  everything  that 
may  have  been  said  in  regard  to  those  which  are  represented  applies 
equally  to  all  these  others. 

I  have  a  few  statistics  to  give.  The  figures  are  published  by  the 
Fraternal  Monitor,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  beneficial  memlwi>. 
those  carrying  insurance  in  these  societies,  number  5,203,235  individ- 
uals. Those  who  are  scKMal  members,  and  who  of  course  also  are  sub- 
scribers to  these  paiDers,  numl>er  5,58(),G83.  These  people  carried 
insurance  or  protection  for  their  families  on  the  81st  day  of  la^t 
Deceml)er  in  an  amount  in  force  at  that  time  of  $6,83G,045,(V.):v 
Those  societies  paid  out  last  year  as  death  losses  to  the  widows  and 
orphans  $()5,f)20,319.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollai"s  i>er  din- 
is  oeing  paid  out  by  them. 

They  all  publish  papers.  Practically  all  thost»  papers  are  monthly: 
one  or  two,  I  think,  are  published  semimonthly,  and  one  or  two  quar- 
terly.    The  fact  is,  they  are  all  monthly  papers,  practically. 

These  papers  are  being  enlarged  all  the  time;  they  are  carrying 
more  general  news  all  the  time.  In  the  last  two  years  more  than  20 
of  these  papers  have  been  enlarged.  Formerly  they  were  merely 
4-page  publications.  Now  they  sometimes  run  as  high  as  U)  or  even 
32  pages  for  special  occasions. 

I  am  not  going  into  the  figures  of  the  postage  paid,  l>ecause  the 
postage  paid  by  the  fraternal  societies  represented  here  would,  so  far 
as  comparison  of  membership  is  concerned,  be  exactly  commensurate 
with  the  figures  that  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Hollenback.  I  do  not 
desire  to  repeat  matters  that  he  has  referred  to,  but  one  of  the  com- 
plaints of  fraternal  pa|)ers  has  l)een  that  the  1-cent  rate  seemed  to  be 
f)laced  upon  all  their  local  papers,  and  in  some  places  that  is  very 
arge.  Where  the  association  has  its  headcjuarters  it  is  a  consideral)lt' 
burden.  All  this  cost  of  postage,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  publication, 
is  paid  by  the  members  of  the  societies  who  contribute  for  their  insur- 
ance or  the  protection  of  their  families  a  small  payment  of  so  much 
er  month.  Every  additional  expense  that  is  imposed  must  be  paid 
ly  them,  and  also  it  nnist  come  from  the  expense  fund  of  the  a.ss<KMrt- 
tion  and  not  its  mortuary  fund,  thereby  crippling  the  good  which 
might  be  done  in  the  extending  of  the  order  and  in  the  securing  of 
new  memb(»rs.  It  seems  to  me  that  associations  having  an  aggregate 
membershij)  of  over  5,000,000  persons  in  the  United  States,  which 
associations  are  carrying  on  their  business  without  profit  and  furnish- 
ing protection  at  cost  to  the  memlK»rs,  ought  to  have  consideration  at 
the  hands  of  this  Commission  in  making  its  report. 

The  matter  has  bt^en  so  fully  presented  by  my  predecessor  that  I 
have  prepared  no  formal  statement  to  be  filed,  but  if  anything  should 
be  desired  by  the  Commission  in  the  way  of  further  explanation  at 
any  time,  I  am  preparing  a  tabulated  statement  up  to  Deceml>er  3L 
of  the  number  of  members  in  something  over  a  hundred  societies,  and 
the  number  of  pounds  of  second-class  mail  averaged  per  month  and 
the  postage  paid,  which  I  shall  be  very  happy  at  any  time  to  file  with 
the  Commission. 

The  VicE-CiiAiRMAN.  The  National  Weekly  Publishers'  Associa- 
tion is  represented  here  by  its  president,  Mr.  W.  D.  Boyce,  who  will 
now  be  heard  by  the  Commission. 
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STATEMENT  OF  W.  D.  BOYCE,  FBESIDENT  OF  THE  AMEBICAN 

WEEKLY  FUBLISHEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Vice-Ch AIRMAN.  Please  state  your  name  and  the  organiza- 
tion which  you  represent. 

ifr.  BoYCE.  W.  D.  Boyce,  president  of  the  American  Weekly  Pub- 
lishers' Association. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Boyce. 

Mr.  Boyce.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  as  president  of  the 
American  Weekly  Publishers'  Association,  I  have  the  honor  to  pre- 
sent to  this  Commission  the  compliments  of  the  publishers  of  4,121 
different  weekly  publications  of  the  United  States  in  good  standing, 
and  to  express  the  hope  that  you  will,  after  hearing  the  publishers 
side  of  this  controversy,  be  able  to  make  recommendation  that  will 
end  any  unnecessary  friction  which  exists  between  the  Post-Office 
Department  and  the  publishers  of  matter  of  the  second  class. 

The  bv-laws  of  the  American  Weekly  Publishers'  Association  pro- 
vide as  follows : 

Article  I.  Any  weekly  publication  that  has  been  admitted  at  its  home  office 
and  continues  to  circulate  weekly,  semiweekly,  or  triweekly  as  second-class  mat- 
ter may  be  represented  by  one  or  two  members,  either  from  the  business  or 
editorial  department,  or  one  from  each.  Said  member  or  members  shall  have 
the  power  of  one  vote  each,  either  in  person  or  by  proxy,  at  any  regular  meeting 
of  the  association. 

The  membership  of  this  association  is  4,161,  while  publications 
represented  are  4,121,  and  the  aggregate  circulation  of  the  pub- 
lications represented  totals  13,212.488.  This  association  was  born 
four  months  ago,  or  June  4,  190(>,  and  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  over 
1.000  members  per  month.  Our  membership  is  national,  and  each 
State  and  Territory  in  the  Union  is  represented  in  almost  an  equal 
proportion  to  the  number  of  weekly  papers  published  therein. 

The  members  of  a  national  weekly  publishers'  association  are 
necessarily  so  separated  that  attending  many  meetings  is  impossible; 
the  same  result  is  accomplished  by  referendum  vote.  Each  point 
upon  which  this  Commission  is  likely  to  suggest  legislation  has  been 
or  will  be  placed  before  each  member  of  this  association  and  a  I'efer- 
endum  vote  by  mail  taken,  tabulated,  and  reported  to  this  Congres- 
sional Postal  Commission.  In  this  way  we  can  secure  for  the  Com- 
mission definite  and  detailed  information  direct  from  the  people.  The 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  local  weekly,  in  many  cases  the  same,  is 
personally  acquainted  with  many  of  the  subscribers  to  his  paper  and 
is  in  daily  touch  and  communication  with  the  people.  A  written 
opinion,  as  expressed  in  a  referendum  vote,  should  constitute  the  best 
evidence  of  public  sentiment  on  this  question  possible  to  obtain. 

Our  executive  board  was  uninformed  as  to  the  new  legislation  that 
might  be  suggested  by  this  Commission.  It  was  therefore  unable  to 
place  before  the  members  of  this  association  an}^  questions  for  refer- 
endum vote  other  than  the  vote  "  on  the  operation  and  effect  of  the 
existing  law  relative  to  the  second  class  of  mail  matter  and  what 
f'hanges,  if  anv,  should  be  made.'' 

The  first  referendum  vote  submitted  to  the  members  of  this  associa- 
tion read  as  follows:  ''Are  you  in  favor  of  continuing  the  present  rate 
of  1  cent  per  pound  on  second-class  matter  ?  "  Answer  *'  Yes  "  or 
"  Xo."    "  Do  vou  favor  an  increase?  "     Answer  "  Yes  "  or  "  No.'' 
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The  answers  were  as  follows :  Four  thousand  one  hundred  and  one 
answers^  received ;  3,807  favor  the  present  rate ;  132  favor  a  decrease 
in  the  present  rate;  102  favor  an  increase.  The  referendum  vote  (li<l 
not  call  for  an  opinion  as  to  a  decrease.  Adding  together  those  in 
favor  of  the  present  rate  and  a  lower  rate,  we  find  that  98  per  cent  of 
the  publishers  are  not  in  favor  of  an  increase  in  the  present  rate. 

Tne  correspondence  from  the  publishers  accompanying  these  voto^ 
would  indicate  that  in  case  of  an  increase  in  the  rate  they  would  he 
obliged  to  add  to  the  subscription  price,  which  would  create  great  dis- 
satisfaction and  hardship  among  their  subscribers,  and  that  it  was 
unnecessary  and  contrary  to  public  sentiment  and  demand. 

That  the  deficit  in  the  postal  revenues  should  not  be  charged  to 
publishers,  as  it  was  a  w  ell-known  fact  that  mail  of  the  second  class 
was  collected  and  carried  by  the  express  companies  and  railroads  at 
from  one-fourth  to  one-half  cent  per  pound  for  a  distance  as  great  as 
450  miles  or  more,  which  is  a  ^eater  aistance  than  the  average  haul  of 
all  mail  matter  of  all  classes  in  the  United  States. 

That  it  would  have  the  tendency  to  create  a  monopoly  of  the  pub- 
lishing business,  as  an  increase  from  1  to  2,  3,  or  4  cents  per  poiuxl 
would  put  one-half  the  publishers  in  the  United  States  out  of  busine^>. 

That  it  was  a  tax  on  the  dissemination  of  information  and  restric- 
tion on  education. 

That  the  second-class  matter  was  the  advertising  department  of  the 
United  States,  and  many  claim  it  should  l>e  carried  free  on  account  of 
the  first,  third,  and  fourth  class  mail  matter  it  creates,  and  charged 
to  profit  and  loss,  the  same  as  any  business  institution  charges  off  its 
advertising. 

Many  other  reasons  were  given,  but  I  wmII  not  take  up  your  time 
now. 

Referendum  vote  No.  2:  ''Are  you  in  favor  of  a  postal  law  refjuir- 
ing  publishers  to  discontinue  sending  their  paper  to  subscribei-s  Ih^- 
voncl  the  time  for  which  thev  have  paid  in  advance?  "  Answer 
"  Yes  ''  or  "  No.'' 

Eighty-seven  per  cent  of  the  answers  were  "  No,''  or  against  a  law 
which  would  prevent  their  extending  credit,  while  13  per  cent  favored 
cash  in  advance. 

The  letters  from  publishers  accompanying  this  vote  indicated 
various  reasons  for  their  position.  The  prevailing  one  was  that 
it  was  a  question  of  credit  and  no  hard  and  fast  rule  should  l)e 
established;  some  people  they  were  willing  to  credit  and  others 
they  were  not,  the  same  as  anv  merchant. 

That  in  many  cases  it  would  reduce  their  subscription  list  by  one- 
half  and  correspondingly  reduce  their  usefulness. 

That  it  woula  deprive  their  readers  of  necessary  information  and 
education. 

That  the  Ignited  States  Government  refuses  to  pay  its  subscription 
for  any  publication  until  it  has  received  it  for  the  time  for  which 
it  has  subscribed,  thereby  creating  a  precedent. 

That  there  was  no  moi'e  reason  for  the  reader  taking  the  chance 
of  receiving  the  paper  for  a  year  if  paid  for  in  advance  than  the 
publisher  in  collecting  his  account. 

That  there  were  many  cases  where  it  was  a  laudable  charity  to 
continue  sending  the  paper  for  years,  although  they  never  collected 
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a  cent,  and  in  this  connection  attention  was  repeatedly  called  to  a 
poem  read  before  the  Illinois  Press  Association  in  1898  by  Thomas 
Rees,  publisher  of  the  State  Register,  Springfield,  111. 

The  old  subscriber, 

[Written  for  the  IllinoiB  Press  Association,  1898.1 

One  day  an  old  uian  and  a  boy  came  in.    The  old  man,  leaning  on  a  crutch, 
observed: 

I  reckon  that  you  hardly  know  me  here. 
And  yet  We  read  your  paper  many  a  year. 

My  name  Is  Jones — 

I  live  in  Buckhart,  near  the  Christian  County  line. 
My  father  settled  in  the  timber  there  in  eighteen  twenty-nine. 
And  we  had  took  your  pai^er  since  it  was  first  got  out — 
In  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  or  somewhere  there  about 

It  almost  breaks  my  heart 

To  tell  you  we  must  part, 

But  I  have  come  to  stoj)  >r — the  imjier  I'm  a  gettin*. 

You  ask  me  why — I  hate  to  tell  you. 

For  a  man  is  sort  of  'shamed  if  hap'nen  to  be  i)oor, 

Of  lettin'  people  know  that  the  wolf  is  at  the  door — 

Not  only  at  the  door,  but  broke  clean  through  with  vim. 

And  glarin'  eyes  and  nashln'  teeth  that's  mighty  nigh  to  him. 

But  that's  my  fix.  and  while  I'm  'shameii  to  say  it.  it's  the  truth, 
And  worse  than  all,  I  think  I'm  owln'  more  'an  I  can  pay ; 
I  thought  I'd  come  and  tell  you  for  to  cut  'er  off  today — 

I  mean  the  pai)er  I'm  a  gettin'. 
Of  course  I'll  miss  the  paper  that's  been  com  in'  out  so  long. 
Like  we  miss  the  birds  in  autumn  when  they  cease  their 
sunuuer's  song. 

But  then  my  son,  w^ho  always  came  and  paid,  he's  dead — 

He  got  mixed  up  with  a  fractious  colt  about  the  first  of  May, 
He  was  tralnin'  of  the  creature  when  she  broke  and  run  away. 
He  said,  **  It  didn't  'mount  to  much,  a  few  Iwnes  broke  that's 

all  "— 
But  he  failed  and  still  grew  worser  till  he  answered  to  the  call. 

You  know  the  girl  he  married  wasn't  like  a  farmer's  wife — 
And  by  two  years  she  went  afore  to  try  the  higher  life — 

She  always  seemed  just  like  a  tender  flower. 

The  farm?    I  haven't  owned  it  for  a  dozen  years  or  so — 
A  fire  and  a  mortgage,  hain't  neither  of  'em  slow, 
And  then  I  lost  my  wife; 
So  me  and  little  Jim,  this  lad  you  see —  , 
Jim's  boy — is  all  that's  left  below 

To  wait  our  time. 

Yes,  me  and  little  Jim  is  all  that's  left — 
We  sort  of  fight  together 

And  chink  up  all  the  holes  to  keei)  out  winter  weather. 
And  hold  the  wolves  of  poverty  at  bay. 

But  a  man  of  eighty  and  with  fail  in'  sight. 
To  make  a  battle  isn't  much. 
Seein*  as  his  only  weainm  Is  a  crutch ; 
And  as  for  Jim,  he's  only  eight — 
He  can't  do  much  at  any  rate. 
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There's  one  thing  though  that  he  can  do. 
He's  got  the  sight — 
And  reads  the  pai)er  to  me  every  night. 
And  all  the  big  words  gets  'em  right — 
And  that's  what  Jim  can  do. 

But  no  more  read  in*  now  for  Jim, 
Except  the  l)()oIcs  he  brings  from  school  with  him — 
For  while  a  imi)er'8  what  1  call  in  fact  a  cryin*  need. 
If  you  haven't  got  the  money  you  hain't  no  right  to  read; 
We'll  try  and  do  without  it — 'tis  a  few  years  at  the  most 
'Till  I  will  Join  the  army,  the  mightj'  moving  host 
That  marches  never  to  return. 
And  Jim'll  flght  alone. 

So  cut  'er  olT  and  stop  'er  now,  and  we'll  do  what  we  can 
To  i>ay  .vou  what  we  owe  you.  for  we  want  to  act  the  man. 
But  while  we're  workin'  round  to  bring  this  thing  about. 
You'll  have  to  wait  awhile  for  to  straighten  it  all  out. 

The  old  man  ceased,  and  with  a  withered  band  brushed  back  a  falling  tear. 


Then  the  newspaper  man  said : 

My  dear  old  friend.  I'll  tell  you  how  to  make  this  matter 
straight. 

We'll  call  it  s<iuare — the  year  that's  past  and  throw  in  ninety- 
eight, 

We'll  throw  in  every  year  to  come — we  hope  they'll  not  be  few, 

That  we  can  i)rint  a  paper  little  Jim  can  read  to  you. 

I  could  go  on  at  greater  length  giving  various  reasons  advanced 
why  publishers  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  giving 
credit. 

We  will  now  pass  to  referendum  vote  No.  3 : 

Are  you  in  favor  of  exchanges,  free  copies  to  advertisers,  and  sample  copies 
not  for  advertising  punioses.  but  to  secure  new  subscrilDers  passing  through  the 
mails  at  the  regular  second-class  rates  as  heretofore? 

Answer  "  yes  "  or  "  no."  Ninety -eight  per  cent  of  the  answers  were 
in  favor  of  no  change  from  the  present  law. 

Many  publishers  stated  that  to  prohibit  the  exchange  of  news- 
papers and  periodicals  would  seriously  handicap  publications  in  pre- 
senting matters  of  a  news,  literary,  and  educational  nature  to  their 
readers.  That  this  is  one  of  the  methods  largely  used  by  publica- 
tions in  furnishing  matter  to  their  readers.  That  it  would  be  mani- 
festly' impossible  for  any  one  publication  to  collect  reliable  informa- 
tion on  the  variety  of  subjects  which  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  present 
to  their  readers,  a  large  percentage  of  all  matter  published  being  a 
reprint  taken  from  exchanges.  This  enables  publishers  to  pi^esent 
to  their  readers  important  matters  of  news  and  information  which 
thev  would  not  otherwise  receive. 

Tfhat  the  law  governing  second-class  matter  has  always  contem- 
plated the  insertion  of  advertising  in  such  publications  and  has  here- 
tofore sanctioned  the  sending  of  a  copy  oi  the  publication  to  prove 
the  insertion  of  the  advertisement,  because  without  advertising  the 
subscription  price  of  the  publication  woukl  be  materially  advanced 
to  the  reader,  and  without  proof  the  publisher  could  not  collect  for 
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his  advertisement  and  have  expressed  themselves  as  seeing  no  good 
reason  for  changing  this  wise  provision. 

AVith  reference  to  sample  copies  it  was  stated  by  many  publishers 
that  no  surer  method  of  destroying  their  business  could  be  pursued 
than  by  prohibiting  the  securing  of  new  subscriptions  by  means  of 
sample  copies,  as  the  subscription  price  was  so  low  that  it  did  not 
l>ermit  of  personal  solicitation,  and  that  as  the  sample  copy  was  an 
exact  duplicate  of  the  paid  copy  no  discrimination  should  be  made. 

A  majority  of  the  publishers  who  have  written  on  this  subject  state 
that  they  have  established  their  business  and  fixed  their  subscription 
price  under  the  present  law  and  conditions,  and  in  so  doing  have 
acted  in  good  faith,  and  they  are  not  aw^are  of  any  request  or  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  public  for  a  change  in  the  law  governing  second- 
class  matter. 

They  believe  that  the  present  law  w^as  not  enacted  under  any  mis- 
apprehension of  its  character;  that  nothing  has  happened  since  this 
law  was  enacted  which  was  not  anticipated  at  the  time  of  its  enact- 
ment. 

That  soon  after  the  laws  governing  second-class  matter  were 
enacted  many  questions  arose  and  the  I^ost-Office  Department  was 
retjuired  to  make  many  rulings  interpreting  the  law,  and  the  pub- 
lishei's  feel  that  these  nilings  were  made  by  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment, having  in  mind  the  intent  and  purpose  of  Congress  in  enacting 
the  law,  and  that  they  should  not  be  subject  to  new  and  different 
rulings  under  the  same  laws. 

Many  new  propositions  have  been  brought  out  by  this  hearing 
which  will  be  reported  upon  by  this  Commission  to  Congress.  Some 
of  the  changes  suggested  are  of  such  a  radical  nature  and  so  seriously 
affect  the  members  of  this  association  that  it  is  the  duty  of  our  execu- 
tive board  to  present  them  at  once  to  the  individual  members  of  our 
association  for  an  expression  of  their  opinion. 

We  should  be  pleased  to  have  this  commission  suggest  any  question 
or  questions  upon  which  they  desire  information  from  the  membei's 
of  this  association  and  we  will  present  them  to  our  members  for 
referendum  vote. 

In  closing,  I  beg  to  thank  you  in  behalf  of  our  association  for  your 
kind  consioeration. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Doe.s  any  member  of  the  Commission  desire 
lo  ask  any  questions? 

Representative  Moon.  What  class  of  weekly  publications  do  you 
represent,  Mr.  Boyce  ? 

Mr.  Boyce.  A\  eekly  publications  and  periodicals.  Our  by-laws 
provide  that  any  publication,  either  weekly,  semi  weekly,  or  tri- 
weekly, all  those  which  come  under  the  same  class,  are  entitled  to 
membership. 

Representative  Moon.  You  represent  the  ordinary  country  weekly? 

Mr.  Boyce.  Yes;  all  weeklies  that  are  entered  as  second-class  mat- 
ter, whether  country  weeklies  or  city  weeklies. 

Representative  Moon.  In  appearing  here  you  actually  represent 
all  of  the  country  weeklies  naiuecl  ? 

Mr.  Boyce.  All  that  are  members  of  our  association. 

Representative  Moon.  W'hat  weeklies  are  members  of  \^our  asso- 
ciation— that  is,  what  class  of  weeklies? 
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Mr.  BoYCE.  Taking  4,121  papers,  it  would  represent  nearly  every 
county.    They  are  mostly  county  papers. 

Representative  Moon.  Just  the  general  country  newspaper? 

Mr.  BoYCE.  Yes. 

Representative  Moon.  You  made  some  suggestion  about  the  deficit. 
To  wnat  did  you  charge  that? 

Mr.  BoYCE.  I  do  not  know  that  I  made  any  suggestion  about  that 
I  said  that  the  publisher  did  not  feel  responsible  for  the  deficit ;  that 
it  should  not  be  charged  to  him. 

ReprCvSentative  Moon.  To  whom  should  it  be  charged? 

Mr.  BoYCE.  Well,  the  publishers  have  not  expressed  their  opinion 
in  a  referendum  vote,  and  I  am  not  authorized  to  speak  for  them 
unless  I  place  it  in  the  shape  of  a  referendum  vote.     I  should  be 

S leased  to  put  that  back  to  our  publishers  in  the  shape  of  a  referen- 
um  vote,  asking  them  for  information,  and  then  report  it. 

Representative  Moon.  That  answer  would  be  simply  a  yes  or  no 
answer  ? 

Mr.  BoYCE.  You  could  tabulate  their  replies.  They  have  stated 
that  thev  are  not  responsible  for  the  deficit,  but  they  have  not  stated 
whom  tliey  consider  responsible.  I  can  secure  that  information  for 
you. 

Representative  Moon.  Could  you  secure  that  information  outside 
of  the  mere  expression  of  opinion?  That  is,  would  the  expression 
of  opinion  be  accompanied  by  any  statistics  or  statement  of  fact  that 
from  which  the  Commission  itself  might  reach  the  conclusion  that 
the  publishers  reached,  or  some  other  conclusion  on  your  statement? 

Mr.  BoYCE.  I  would  have  to  see  their  answers  first. 

Representative  Moon.  You  could  not  tell  about  that? 

Mr.  BoYC'E.  I  could  not  answer  it. 

'J'he  Vice-Chairman.  Mr.  Boyce,  under  the  heading  of  your  state- 
ment marked  as  "  Referendum  Vot-e,  No.  3,"  appears  this  expression: 
"A  large  percentage  of  all  matter  published  being  a  reprint  taken 
from  exchanges."'  I  want  to  ask  you  with  particular  reference  to  the 
practice  among  the  publications  of  your  association.  Are  these  re- 
prints made  by  the  individual  paper  upon  its  individual  press? 

Mr.  Boyce.  I  am  not  certain  that  I  understand  your  question. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  AMiat  I  mean  is,  the  exchange  to  which  you 
jefer,  I  take  it,  means  the  exchange  of  copies  of  different  publications 
among  the  publishers? 

Mr.  Boyce.  Yes. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Now,  when  a  publisher  receives  a  copy  of 
an  exchange  from  another  publisher,  does  he  then  for  himself  pick 
out  the  different  things  from  this  exchange  copy  and  reprint  them 
himself  upon  his  own  press  and  insert  them  in  his  own  paper? 

Mr.  Boyce.  Yes. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Is  there  any  quantity  of  what  is  called 
"  boiler-plate  matter  "  or  "  plate  matter  "  which  is  shipped  to  country 
papers  ? 

Mr.  Boyce.  Oh,  yes ;  that  is  very  common. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Is  that  taken  from  reprints  as  well? 

Mr.  Boyce.  I  could  not  speak  about  that. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  wondered  where  the  reprint  comes  in. 
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Mr.  BoYCE.  The  reprint  is  what  is  set  in  the  home  office. 

The  Vice-Chair3ian.  That  is  what  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  BoYCE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  To  what  extent  do  members  of  your  associ- 
ation, the  so-called  weekly  publications,  use  the  plate  matter?  AVhat 
proportion  of  the  papers  are  made  up  of  what  is  generally  known  as 
"  plate  matter  ?  " 

Mr.  BoYCE.  I  will  be  pleased  to  secure  that  information  for  you 
and  will  have  it  for  you  in  a  week.  I  could  not  tell  you  except  by 
referring  the  question  to  the  publishers  themselves. 

The  \ ice-Chairman.  Is  it  a  general  practice? 

Mr.  BoYCE.  It  is  a  pretty  general  practice  for  the  county  papers  to 
use  either  patent  inside  or  plate  matter. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  How  do  they  receive  that  ? 

Mr.  BoYCE.  The  plate  matter,  you  mean? 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoYCE.  They  receive  it  by  express,  and  the  patent  insides  by 
express  also. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Does  any  of  the  plate  matter  go  through  the 
mails  before  it  is  used  in  the  individual  issue? 

Mr.  BoYCE.  You  ask  me  if  anv  of  it  does? 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  am  speaking  of  the  practice. 

Mr.  BoYCE.  It  is  not  the  practice.  The  practice  is  to  send  it  by 
express. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  What  is  your  understanding  of  the  privilege 
of  second-class  mail  to  this  so-called  plate  matter  before  it  is  used  by 
the  publisher? 

ytr.  Boyce.  Before  it  is  put  on  paper  it  has  no  privilege  under  the 
law  as  second-class  matter. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  About  how  many  copies  of  a  paper,  the  ordi- 
nary so-called  country  paper,  make  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  BoYCB.  I  should  say  that  the  standard  county  paper  was  a 
6-oolumn  quarto,  weighing  100  pounds  to  1,000  copies. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Have  you  computed  the  number  to  the  pound  ? 

Mr.  Boyce.  That  would  be  10  to  the  pound. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  What  is  the  practice  among  the  publications 
of  your  association  as  to  the  relative  number  of  sample  copies  to  the 
number  sent  to  so-called  regular  subscribers? 

ilr.  Boyce,  The  members  of  the  Association  do  not  use  samples  as 
a  regular  proposition.     They  use  them  when  they  want  to. 

The  Vice-<Jhairman.  At  stated  times? 

Mr.  Boyce.  Not  regular  times.  They  may  use  them  for  a  month  if 
something  occurs  that  is  creating  interest,  so  that  they  can  use  a  par- 
ticular paper  as  a  sample.  There  maj^  be  a  convention  or  a  carnival 
or  an  election,  or  there  may  be  something  going  on  which  makes  it  a 
good  time  for  them  to  use  samples.  They  will  use  samples  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  then  not  do  anything  in  that  line  maybe  for  a  year,  and 
for  that  reason  they  object  to  any  limitation  on  the  samples;  but  they 
are  not  regular  users  of  samples. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  simply  want  to  get  the  facts  as  to  the 
practice. 

Mr.  Boyce.  I  understand. 
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The  Vice-Chairman.  Are  the  sample  copies  counted  as  a  part  of 
the  circulation  ?  When  a  publisher  shows  a  certain  circulation  doe- 
he  count  the  sample  copies  as  a  part  of  it? 

Mr.  BoYCE.  I  can  not  answer  the  question  exactly,  except  in  thij^ 
way,  that  it  is  customary  for  a  publisher  to  take  the  total  circula- 
tion of  the  previous  year  and  divide  it  by  52,  and  consider  that  hb 
circulation. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  That,  then,  would  include  the  sample  copies 
of  that  vear? 

Mr.  BoYCE.  Yes;  suppose  he  sent  out  1,000  copies  as  samples  and 
his  regular  issue  was  500  copies,  that  additional  1,000  for  one  week 
would  be  spread  over  all  the  year  in  the  computation  of  the  average 
circulation. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  How  many  publications  have  you? 

Mr.  BoYCE.  Two. 

The  Vk^e-Chairman.  In  making  your  statement  as  to  the  vohnne 
of  circulation  do  you  count  the  sample  copies  that  you  send  out? 

Mr.  BoYCE.  Yes. 

The  VicE-Cii AIRMAN.  What  is  your  practice  as  to  the  number  of 
sample  copies? 

Mr.  BoYCE.  I  do  not  use  them.  I  might  use  a  few,  but  not  over 
1  per  cent. 

The  VicE-CiiAiRMAN.  One  per  cent  of  the  total  ? 

Mr.  BoYCE.  We  are  not  a  sample-copy  proposition  at  all. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  simply  want  the  practice. 

Mr.  BoYCE.  That  is  my  answer. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  that  the  number  of 
sample  copies  which  your  members  use  in  the  course  of  a  year  would 
be  about  1  ])er  cent  of  the  regular  subscription? 

Mr.  Boyce.  One  per  cent  of  the  regular  subscription  and  sales,  as 
far  as  I  know.  Some  weeks  we  use  samples,  other  weeks  we  use  none. 
It  depends  on  the  season  of  the  year. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Is  the  list  of  publications  represented  in 
your  association  a  public  matter  or  a  confidential  matter? 

Mr.  BoYCE.  The  list  is  a  public  matter,  and  I  have  it  here  and  will 
l)e  pleased  to  file  it  with  you. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Please  do  so. 

Mr.  Boyce.  The  list  is  as  follows : 


Arizona : 

Benson  I*ress. 

CUftoii  Copi)er  Era. 

Congress  Junction  News  Herald. 

Flagstaff :  Cooonino  Sun. 

Florence :  Arizona  Blade  and  Trib- 
une. 

Kingman :  Mohave  County  Miner. 

Morenci  Leader. 

Phoenix  Southwestern  Stockman, 
Farmer  and  Feeder. 

St.  John's  Herald  and  Apachito 
News. 

Sa  ff ord :  G ra  ha  m  O ua  rd i a  n . 

Solomonville  Bulletin. 

I^ucson  Post. 

Winslow  Mail. 

Yuma  Enterprise. 


Arlvansas : 

Arkadelphia :  Southern  Standard. 

Atkins  Chronicle. 

Augusta  Free  Press. 

Bet»l»e :  White  County  News. 

Berry ville :  Carroll  Progress. 

Buigen  Social  Visitor. 

Brinkley — 

Argus. 

Monroe  County  Citizen. 
Casa  Democrat. 

Clarendon:  Monroe  County  Sun. 
Clinton:  Van    Buren    County  Re- 
publican. 
Conway — 

Ix)g  Cabin  Democrat 

Times  and  Tribune. 
Catler  Courier. 
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Arkansas — Continued. 
Danville  Democrat. 
De  Witt  New  Era. 
DevalLs  Bluff:  Trairie  County  Ob- 
server. 
Dierks  News. 
England  Courier. 

El    Dorado:  Tnion    County    Trib- 
une. 
Alma  News. 

Eureka  Sprinjfs  Republican. 
Fayetteville  Sentinel. 
Gillham  Miner. 
Green wooil  Democrat, 
Gravett  News. 
Hamburg — 

Clarion. 

Enterprise. 
Harrison — 

B(x>ne  Banner. 

Itepublican. 
Ilarrisbur^:        Panisett       County 

Times. 
Hazen :  Grand  Prairie  Recounter. 
Harrison  Times. 
Hartford  Develoi>er. 
Helena  Shield. 
HoiH?  (Jazette. 
Horatio  Times-Record. 
Hot  Sprinjars  New.s. 
Huntsville:  Madison  County  Jour- 
nal. 
Huntsville  Republican. 
Jas|>er  Leader. 
Junction  Cit^*  I>emo<'rjit. 
l^mar  I-.eader. 
Little  Rock- 
Echo. 

Baptist. 

Western  Christian  Advocate. 

Arkansas  Gazette. 

Republican. 
I^wisville  News. 
Mammoth  Springs  Democrat. 
Marianua  Index. 
Marion  Reform. 
Monticello  Advance. 
Meua  Weekly  and  Daily  Star. 
Marshall  Republican. 
M(<'rory  News. 
Xewi»ort  Indeiiendent. 
Newark  Journal. 
Osc-eola — 

Semi  weekly  Press. 

Times. 
I'aragould  Saliphone. 
Russellville  Courier-Democrat. 
St  Paul  Mountain  Air. 
Stephens  News. 
Stnttgarts  AAansawyer. 
Thornton  News. 
Umpire  Gazette. 
Warren  News  Democrat 
•  Tellville  Republican. 
California. 

Alameda :     St.     Francisco     News 
Letter. 


Galifoniia — Coutinue<l. 
Antioch  Enterprise. 
Anaheim :     Orange   County    Plain 

Dealer. 
Auburn:     Placer    County    Repub- 
lican. 
Bieber  Gazette. 
Bishop  Inyo  Register. 
Blue  Ijake :   Blue  Lake  Advanca 
Broderick :    Yolo  Independent 
Calexico  Chronicle. 
Cloverdale  Reveille. 
Colfax   Sentinel. 
Colusa  Herald. 
Compton  Enterprise. 
Crescent  City — 

News. 

Del  Norte  Record. 
DavisviHe  Enterprise. 
Dunsmuir  News. 

Etna     Mills:      Scott    Valley    Ad- 
vance. 
Eureka :   Humboldt  Times. 
Exeter  Sun. 
Fresno  Guide. 
Fruit  vale  Progress. 
Gait  Witness. 
Georgetown  Gazette. 
Gilroy  Gazette. 
Half  Moon  Bay  Review. 
Henldslnu'g:  Sotoyome  Sun. 
Hemet  News. 

Honcut:    Butte  County  Times, 
lone :   lone  Valley  Echo. 
Hollywood  Sentinel. 
Jamestown  :   Mother  Lode  Magnet 
King  City :   Rustler  Courier. 
Lakeiwrt :  (^lear  Lake  Press. 
Lancaster:     Antelope   Valley   Ga- 
zette. 
La  ton  Argus. 
Llvermore — 

Herald. 

Echo. 
rx)mpoc  Record. 
Los  Angeles — 

Globe. 

LTnlon  Nouville. 

(Jormania. 

Toutonia. 

El  Monitor  Mexicano. 

Tidings. 

California  Voice. 

C'onunerclal  Bulletin. 

Mining  Review. 
Madera  Weekly  Tribune. 
Mcndocina  Beacon. 
Mllleville  Tldlngs-News. 
Monrovia  News. 
Mountain  View — 

Register. 

Signs  of  the  Times. 

Our  Little  Friend. 
Morgan  Hill  Sun  Times. 
Norwaik  Call. 
Nordhoff:  TheOJai. 
Oakdale  Leader. 
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Oalifomia — Continued. 
Oakland — 

Aran  to. 

Messiah  Advocate. 

Industrial  News. 
Orange  Post. 
Orland  Register. 
Oxnard  Courier, 
raso  Robles  I^eader. 
Petalumn  Poultry  Journal. 
Placerville — 

Eldorado  Republican. 

Nugget. 
Pomona  Times. 
Point  Arena  Record. 
Redlands  (^Krograpli. 
Reedly  Exponent. 
Rio  Vista  River  News. 
Rocklin  Placer  Representative. 
Sacra  men  to  I  *ress. 
St.  Helena  Sentinel. 
Santa  Barbara  People's  Paper. 
San  Dimas  Eagle. 

San  Diego :  S.  C.  Deutsche  Zeitung. 
San  Fernando  Valley  Press. 
San  Francisco — 

Trade  Journal. 

The  Star. 

Argonaut. 

Mining  &  p]ngineering  Review. 

News  Letter. 

Butcher  and  Stock  Journal. 

Vestkusten. 

Breeder  and  Sportsman. 

Retail  Grocers'  Advocate. 
San  Jose  Union  Label. 
San  SahtoNews. 
Santa  Maria  Times, 
Santa  Ynez  Argus. 
Sawtelle-^ 

Veteran  Enterprise. 

Sentinel. 
Selma :  Fresno  County  Enterprise. 
Sonora  Banner. 
Sutter  Creek  Record. 
Suisun  :  Solano  County  News. 
Washington :  Yolo  Independent 
Whlttier  Register. 
Willits :  Little  Lake  Herald. 
Winters  Express. 
Woodland :  Home  Alliance. 
Yreka— 

Journal. 

Siskiyou  News. 
Colorado : 

Aguilar :  Apishapa  Valley  Record. 
Amity  Observer. 
Arvado  Sun. 

Boulder :  Boulder  County  Times. 
Brush:   Morgan    County   Republi- 
can. 
Canon  City  Record. 
Cheyenne  Wells  Republican. 
Colorado  Springs  Mining  Investor. 
Collbran :  Plateau  Voice. 
Craig :  Routt  County  Courier. 
Cripple  Creek :  Teller  County  Star. 


Colorado — Continued. 
Creede  Candle. 
Denver — 

Western  Wooiiman. 

La  Nazione. 

Vorwaerts. 

Graphic. 

Reiwrter. 

Highland  Chief. 

Svenska-Amerikanska 


West 


em. 
Dolores  Star. 
I  Eads:  Kiowa  County  Pres.* 

Elbert  Tribune. 
'  Elizal)eth :  Elbert  County  Banner. 

Florence — 

Exporte. 

Citizen. 
Fort  Collins :  Laruier  County  Dt'iu 

o^rat. 
Fort  Lupton  Press. 
Fort  Morgan  Herald- 
Fruita  :  Mesa  County  Mall, 
(ilenwood  Springs — 

Avalanche  Echo. 

Post. 
(}olden — 

Glol)e. 

Transcript, 
(treeley  Tribune. 
Gunnison  Champion. 
Kersey  Enterprise. 
Krennnling*:  Grand  County  News. 
Lafayette  News  Free  Press. 
Ijoveland  Register. 
La  Plata  Miner. 
Meeker  Herald, 
^ronte  Vista  :  San  Luis  Grapblc. 
New  Castle :  Garfield  County  Dem- 
ocrat. 
New  Windsor :  Poudre  Vaiiey. 
Ordway  New  Era. 
Ouray  Herald. 
PueI>lo — 

L'lTnione. 

n  Vindice. 

Sunday  Opinion. 

The  Indicator. 
Red  Bluff  Blade. 
Red  Cliff :  Eagle  County  Blade. 
Saguache  Crescent 
Salida— 

Record. 

Chi-onlcle. 
Sliver  Plume  Standard. 
Silverton  — 

Standard. 

Miner. 
Springfield  Herald. 
Sterling :  Logan  County  AdvocJite. 
Telluride :  San  Miguel  Examiner. 
Trinidad  Monitor. 
Turret  Gold  Belt 
Twin  Lakes  Miner. 
Victor  Banner. 
Wray :  Wray  Rattler. 
Yampa  Leader. 
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Connecticut : 
Bristol  Press. 
Canaan  Western  News. 
Danlelsou  Transcript. 
Greenwich — 

News. 

Graphic. 
Hartford — 

New  Enj^land  Bulletin. 

Daysprlng. 

Herald. 

Farmlngton  Valley  Herald. 

Collins vi He  Record. 
Milford  Citizen. 
Moodus  Advertiser. 
New  Britain  Ostern  Herald. 
New  Canaan  Messenger. 
New  Hartford  Tribune. 
New  Haven  Coniuiercial  Record. 
Seymour  Record. 
Southington  News. 
Waterbury  Beobachter. 
West  Cheshire  Hamden  Times. 
Windsor  I^)cks  Journal. 
Winsted  Herald  and  Leader. 
Woodbury  Reporter. 
Delaware : 

MIddletown  New  Era. 
Dover  State  Sentinel. 
District  of  Columbia : 
Washington — 

National  Tribune. 

American  Spectator. 
Florida : 

Alachua  Post. 
Ariopka  Citizen. 
Birmingham  Truth. 
Bonifay  Chronicle. 
Bradentown  Manatee  River  Jour- 
nal. 

Bronson  Levy  Times  Democrat 
Daytona — 

Halifax  Journal. 

Gazette  News. 
De  Funiak  Springs — 

Breeze. 

Herald. 
Fort  Myers  Press. 
Gainesville  Christian  Standard. 
Green  Cove  Springs :  Clay  County 

Times. 
Jacksonville — 

Weekly  Industrial  Record. 

Sunday  School  Lesson. 
Jasper — 

News. 

Banner  of  Liberty. 
Kissimmee  Gazette. 
Marianna  Times  Courier. 
Mays  Free  Press. 
MUbounie  Times. 
Ocala  Banner. 
Plant  City  Courier. 
Punta  Gorda  Herald 
Sarasota  Times. 

626a^07 21 


Florida — Continued. 
St.  Andrew  Buoy. 
St.  Augustine  Tatler. 
Titusville  Coast  Advocate. 
Wauchula   Advocate. 
West  Palm  Beach  News. 
Westville  Advertiser. 
White  Springs  Herald. 
Zolfo :  De  Soto  County  Advertiser. 
Georgia : 

Ashburn    Wiregrass    Farmer   and 

Stockman. 
Atlanta — 

Southern  Architect. 

Christian  Index. 

Southern  Star. 
Augusta  Mirror. 
Barnesville  News  Gazette. 
Baxley  News- Banner. 
Blackshear  Times. 
Blakely  News. 
Bremen  Gateway. 
Broxton  Journal. 
Brunswick  Herald. 
Canon  Univei^salist  Herald. 
Canton :  Cherokee  Advance. 
Cedartown  Standard. 
Cochran  Weekly  Courier. 
Covington — 

Advocate. 

Enterprise. 
Crawfordsville  Advocate. 
Camming  North  Georgian. 
Dalton  Herald. 
Dawsonville  Advertiser. 
El  her  ton  Star. 
Ellijoy  Times. 
Fitzgerald — 

Advance. 

People. 
Folkston :  Charlton    County    Her- 
ald. 
Hawkinsville  Dispatch  and  News. 
Hazlehurst  News. 
Flogansville  News. 
Jonesboro  Enterprise. 
La  (Jrange  Reporter. 
Lavonia  Standard  Gauge. 
Law  rence  V  i  1  le — 

News  Herald. 

(iwinnett  Journal. 
Lumpkin  Independent. 
Mansfield  I^eader. 
Marietta  Courier. 
Milner :  Pike  County  News. 
Moultrie  Observer. 
Montezuma  Record. 
Mount  Airy  I*rotectionist. 
Mount  Vernon  :  Montgomery  Moni- 
tor. 
Newman  Herald  and  Advertiser. 
Pembroke:    Bryan   County  Enter- 
prise. 
Perry  Home  Journal. 
Rome  Tribune. 
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Georgia — Continued. 
SavuDunli — 

Indepeiulent. 

Weekly  Naval  Stores  Review. 
Sunimerville  News. 
Sylvester :    Worth  County  Local. 
Thoniflsville  Weekly  Times  Enter- 
prise. 
Thomson — 

McDufRe  Progress. 

MoDutlle  Journal. 
Woodbine:   S.  E.  Georgian. 

Idaho : 

American  Falls — 

American  Falls  Advertiser. 
Power  City  Press. 

Blackfoot  Kepubllcan. 

Boise  I'nionist. 

Caldwell  News. 

Challis  Silver  Messenger. 

Cottonwood :  Canvas  Prairie 
Chronicle. 

Coeur  d'Alene  Press. 

Council  Advance. 

Cul  de  Sac  Register. 

Genesee  News. 

Hailey:  Wood  River  Times. 

Idaho  Falls  Register. 

Idaho  City  World. 

Kendrick  Gazette. 

Ma  lad  City  People's  Advocate. 

New  Plymouth:  Western  Idaboan. 

Nez  Perce  Herald. 

Parma  Herald. 

Rathdrum  Tribune. 

Rigby  Star. 

Roosevelt :  Prosi)ector  and  Thun- 
der Mountain  New^s. 

St.  Anthony :  Fremont  County 
News. 

Sandpoint:  No.  Idaho  News. 

Illinois : 

Abingdon    Enterprise-Herald. 
Albany  Review. 
Alton  Banner. 
Arenzville  Independent. 
Ashmore  Republican. 
Assumption:    Prairie    State    Tri- 
bune. 

Atkinson  Herald. 

Athens  Frie  Free. 

At  wood  Herald. 

Auburn  Citizen. 

Augusta  Eagle. 

Aurora:  Fox  River  Leader. 

Austin  Vindicator. 

Barry  Record. 

Baylis  Guide. 

Belleville  Post  and  Zeitung. 

Bement  Register. 

Bloomington  Record  and  Normal 

Advocate. 
Bradford  Republican. 
Breese  People's  Interest. 
Bridgeport  Local  Reporter. 
Brocton  Review. 


Illinois — Continued. 
Buckley  Chronicle. 
Bushnell  Democrat. 
Cabery  Enquirer. 
Campbell  Hill  Eclipse. 
Camp  Point  Journal. 
Canton — 

Weekly  Register. 

Ledger. 
CarlK)ndale  Free  Press. 
Cartilage — 

Gazette. 

Hancock  County  Jourual. 
Cave  in  Rock — 

Echo. 

Hardin  Echo. 
Chadwick  Clarion. 
Champaign  Times. 
Chandlerville  Times. 
Chester  Herald. 
Chicago — 

Semi-Weekly  Skandinaven. 

Sandebudet. 

Prairie  Fanner. 

Farm  Implement  News. 

Eye. 

Farm,  Field,  and  Fireside. 

Interior. 

Hotel  World. 

Katholisches  Wochenblatt. 

Live  Stock  Journal. 

Chronicle  (The  Little). 

Standard. 

Official  Methodist  Weekly. 

Swedish  Tribune  News. 

Law  Journal. 

Chicago  Markets. 

Auze  Talkvlnst. 

Pythian  Leader. 

Weekly  Index. 

Advance. 

Christian  Witness. 

Die  Glocke. 

Farmer. 

Das  Wochenblatt. 

Katholisches  Sonntagsblatt. 

Middle  West 

Scandia. 

Saturday  Evening  Herald. 

Society  Times. 

Beobachter  and  Post. 

Christian  Century. 

Black  Diamond. 

Lletuva. 

Polish  Weekly  Zgoda. 

Public. 

Telegraf. 

Ledger. 

Free  Methodist. 

Luxemburger  Verelnszeitung. 

Technical. 

Signal. 

La  Tribune  Italiana. 

Standard. 

New  Voice. 

School  Weekly. 

Conservator. 
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111  inois— Continued. 
Chicago — Continued. 

Nya  Wecko  Posten. 

American  Bee  Journal. 

Dzevon. 

Saturday  Blade. 
Cliilli(.-othe  Bulletin, 
(.'layton  Enteri>rise. 
Cliutou  Times. 
Chrisman  Courier. 
Cereal  Springs  News. 
Dwatur  Hay  and  Grain  Reporter 

and  Grain  Men*s  Guide. 
Delavan  Advertiser. 
Danville — 

Zeitung. 

Deutsche  Zeitung. 
Divemon  News. 
Downers- Grove  Reporter. 
Eiwt  Dubuque  Register. 
Dwiffht — 

Journal. 

Star  and  Herald. 
Kdna  Sun. 
KITingham — 

Volksblatt. 

Republican. 

Democrat. 
Elizalieth  News. 
Elgin  Dairy  Kejwrt. 
Equality  Alio. 
Evanston  Press. 
Fairfield  Republican. 
Farina  News. 
Farmer  City  Journal. 
Fishe  Rei)orter.  * 

Flora — 

Illinois  Record. 

Journal. 
Franlclin  Grove  Reporter. 
Freeburg  Tribune. 
Oalatia  Star-Record. 
Oalesburg  Labor  News. 
Genoa  Republican-Journal. 
<Jef)rgetown  News. 
Gil>son  City  Courier. 
Girard  Anchor. 
Gareville  Record. 
<Jrafton  News. 
Grayslake  Times. 
Greenup  Press. 
Granville  Echo. 
(Jranite  City  Press. 
<JreenfleId  Argus. 
(Jreenview  Leader. 
(iriggsville  Herald. 
Harrisburg  Chronicle. 
Hammond  Courier. 
Harvey — 

Herald. 

Tribune  and  Citizen. 
Hinckley  Review  and  Leader. 
Highland  Park  News-Letter. 
Hillsboro  News. 
Hopedale  Times-Review. 
Industry  Enterprise. 
Irving  Times. 


Illinois — Continued. 
Ivesdale  News. 
Joliet— 

Amerikauski  Slovenec. 

News. 
Kane  Telegram. 
Kansas  Journal. 
Kenney  Gazette. 
Kewanee  Star-Courier. 
Kirk  land  Enterprise. 
Kirkwood  Leader. 
Lagrange  Saturday  Call. 
Laharpo  Times. 
Lamoille  Gazette. 
Lament  Leader. 
Lebanon  Journal. 
Lerne  Eagle. 
Leroy  Eagle. 
Litchfield— 

Herald. 

Monitor. 
Lockport :  Phoenix  Advertiser. 
London  Mills  Times. 
Mackinaw  Enterprise  Gazette. 
Malta :  Creston  Observer  and  Rec- 
ord. 
Manito  Express. 
Marengo  Observer. 
Marseilles  Plalndealer. 
Marshall  Acorn. 
Mascoutah — 

Anzeigor. 

Herald. 
Mason  City  Banner. 
Martinsville — 

News. 

Planet. 
Martinton  Sun. 
Mattoon  Commercial. 
May  wood  H  erald-Recorder. 
Medora  ^lessenger. 
Melvin  Transcript. 
Mendota — 

Our  Hope, 

Suu-Bullctin. 

Reporter. 

Post. 
Middleton  Ledger. 
Milan  Independent. 
Mohamet  Sucker  State. 
Monmouth :  Warren  (,'ounty  Demo- 
crat 
Montlcello — 

Piatt  County  Pilot. 

Piatt  County  Republican. 
Morris:  Grundy  County   Sentinel. 
Mound  City  Enterprise. 
Mount  Morris  Index. 
Mount    Sterling :    Brown    County 

Republican. 
Moweaqua  News. 
Naperville  Clarion. 
Nebo  Banner. 
New  Athens  Journal. 
New  Canton  Press. 
Newman  Independent. 
Noble  News. 
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Illinois — Continued. 

Normal :  McLean  County   Herald. 

Nunda  Herald. 

Oakland  Ledger. 

Oakpark  School  Weekly. 

Oakwood  News. 

Odell  Gazette  and  Reporter. 

O'Fallon  Progress. 

Onarga  Lender  and  Review. 

Oquawka  Journal. 

Oregon  Republican. 

Ottawa:  Illinois  Posten. 

Owaneco  News. 

Pana  News. 

Pawnee  Weekly  Herald. 

Pay  son  Times. 

Pearl  City  News. 

Pecatonica  News. 

Pekin  Weekly  Times. 

Petersburg  Observer. 

Pinckneyville  Advocate. 

Pleasant  Plains  Weekly  Press. 

Plymouth:  Tri-County  Scribe. 

Pocahontas  Press. 

Polo  Visitor. 

Pontiac  Sentinel. 

Port  Byron  Globe. 

Princeville  Telephone. 

Prophetstown  Spike. 

Quincy — 

Farmers*  Call. 

Optic. 

Labor    News. 

Western  Catholic. 

Enterprise. 

Journal  of  Industry. 
Ramsey  News- Journal. 
Rankin  Independent. 
Rantoul — 

Press. 

News. 
Raymond  Independent. 
Reynolds  Press. 
Ridge  Farm  Republican. 
Roberts — 

Reporter. 

Herald. 
Uockford  Germania. 
Ilockton  Herald. 
Rogers  Park  North  Shore  News. 
Rossville  Press, 
Uutlniul  Uecoril. 
Seneca  Record  and  News. 
Shawneetown — ■ 

Gallatin  Democrat. 

News-Gleaner. 
Shelhyviile  Leader. 
Somonauk   Reveille. 
South  Chicago  Calumet  Record. 
Sparta- - 

IMaindealer. 

Argonaut. 
Springfield   Staats-Wochenblatt. 
Springfield  Illinois  Tradesman. 
Springvalley  Gazette. 
Stewardson  Clipper. 


Hlinols — Continued. 
Stockton  News. 

Streater  Trade  and  Labor  Gazette, 
Sullivan  Progress. 
St.  Chester  Journal. 
St.  Joseph  Record. 
East  St.  I^uis— 

News. 

Gazette. 
Sycamore  Tribune. 
Tallula  Reconl. 
Thawville  Reiiorter. 
Toledo  Argus. 
Toulon — 

Stark  County  Sentinel. 

Stark  County  News. 
Troy  Call. 
IT  11  in  (^ounty  News, 
rtica  Weekly  Gazette. 
Vandalia :  Fayette  County  Demo- 
crat. 
Versailles  Enterprise. 
Virginia  Enquirer. 
Walnut  Leader. 
Warsaw  Bulletin. 
Washburn  leader. 
Waukegan  Daily  and  Weekly  Ga 

zette. 
Wenona  Index. 
West  Pullman  Re|x>rter. 
Wilniette  I^ocal  News. 
Wilmington  Advocate. 
Woodstock  Republican. 
Indiana : 

Amboj'  Indei>endent. 

Ambia  Journal. 

Andersonville :  Four  County  Her 

aid. 
Angola — 

Herald. 

Magnet. 
Argos  Reflector. 
Ashley  Times. 
Attica  I..edger. 
Batesville  Tribune. 
Bloomfleld  Democrat. 
Boonvllle  Standard. 
Borden:  Clark  County  Sentinel. 
Boswell  Enterprise. 
Bourl>on  Advance. 
Brazil  Orthononus. 
Brlmfield  Call. 
Brookston  Reiwrter. 
Brownsburg  Record. 
Butler- 
Record. 

Epworth   League  Quarterly. 
Cannelton  Telephone. 
Carlisle  News 
Centerville  News-Record. 
Charlestown  Citizen  Weekly. 
Chrisney  Sun. 
Clay  City  Democrat. 
Clinton — 

Clintonlan. 

Saturday  Argus. 
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Indiana — Continued. 
Connersville  Courier, 
(.'loverdale  Graphic. 
Covington  Friend. 
Cniwfordsville  Journal. 
Cromweli  News. 
Cuiver  Citizen. 
Cynthiana  Argus. 
Darlington  Echo. 
Dublin :  Wayne  Register. 
Earl  Park  Gazette. 
E  vans  vi  lie — 

Union  Latjel. 

F3conomi8t. 

Post. 

Democrat. 

Farmland  Enterprise, 
nora  Enterprise-Sentinel. 
Forest  Weekly  News. 
Fort  Branch  Saturday  Herald. 
Fortville  Tribune. 
Fountain  City  Times. 
Fowler  Benton  Review. 
Fowlerton  Review. 
Frankfort — 

Times. 

Crescent-  Standard. 
Franklin — 

Republican. 

Democrat. 
Frankton  Critic. 
FYeeland  Park  Press. 
Fredricksburg :    Blue    River    Ga- 
zette. 
Fulton  leader. 
Gas  City  Star. 
Gaston  Gazette. 

Gasiwrt :  Trl -County  Reporter. 
Grandview  Monitor. 
Greenfield  Republican. 
Greensburg  New  Era. 
Greencastle  Christian  Union  Mes- 
senger. 
Greensburg    Daily     and     Weekly 

News. 
Greensfork :  Wayne  County  Busi- 
ness Journal. 
Greenwood  Era. 
Hillsboro  Times. 
Huntlngburg — 

Signal. 

Independent. 

Argus. 
Huntington — 

Herald. 

Christian  Conservator. 

Farmers'  Guide. 
Indianapolis — 

Jersey  Bulletin. 

United  Mine  Workers'  Journal. 
Indiana  Harbor  Sentinel. 
Jamestown  Press. 
Jasper  Herald. 
Jonesboro  Herald. 
Kenipton  Chronicle. 
Ladoga  Leader. 


Indiana — Continued. 
La  Grange  Standard. 
Lafayette  Commercial  Gazette. 
La  Fontaine  Herald. 
Lawrenceburg  Press. 
Liberty  Herald. 
Linden  Rejwrter. 
Linton  Call. 
Losantville  Enterprise. 
Lynn  Herald. 
Marengo  Observer. 
Markle  Journal. 
MedaryviUe  Advertiser. 
Michigan  City  News. 
Milford  Mail. 
Mitchell  Tribune. 
Monroevllle  Weekly  Breeze. 
Montlcello — 

White  (^ounty  Democrat. 

Herald. 
Monterey  Sun. 
Mooresvllle  Times. 
Morrlstown  Sun. 
Nappanee  News. 
Noblesvllle— 

The  Times. 

Le<lger. 
North  Judson  News. 
North  Lil)erty  News. 
North  Vernon  Sun. 
Orleans  Progress- Examiner. 
Paoli  Republican. 
Parker  Review. 
Pennville :  Jay  County  Record, 
Petroleum  Journal. 
Pine  Village:  Warren  Sentinel. 
Plymouth  Chronicle. 
Princeton  Clarion  News. 
Remington  Press. 
Rensselaer — 

Democra  t-Sen  t  i  uel . 

Jas[)er  County  Democrat. 

Journal. 
Richmond  Sun-Telegram. 
Rising  Sun  Recorder. 
Roann  Clarion. 
Rockjwrt  Democrat. 
Rockvllle  Republican. 
Rose<lale  Tribune. 
Rossville  Journal. 
Royal  Center  Record. 
Rush  vi  He  American. 
Saratoga  Independent. 
Seymour — 

Democratic  Sun. 

Republican. 
Silver  Lake  Record. 
Spencer :  Owen  County  Journal. 
Swayze  Press. 
Tell  City- 
Journal. 

Anzeiger. 
Troy  Indei)endent. 
L'pland  Monitor. 
Van  Buren  News  Eagle. 
Vevay  Switzerland  Democrat. 
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Indiana — ContlniitMl. 

Versailles  Refml)ii<*an. 
Vlncennes — 

i'omuiercial. 

Western  Sun. 
Waterloo  Tress. 
Wa  vela  ml  IndeiHMulent. 
WilliamsiH)rt  Warren  Review. 
Winaiiiac — 

Uepulilirnn. 

Pulaski  County  Democrat 
Wingate  Xe\v«. 
Wolcottville  Herald. 
Iowa: 

Adair  News. 
Afton  Star  Knterprise. 
Ainswortli  ('lii>|)er. 
Alden  Times. 
Alton  Deinoerat. 
Altoona  Herald. 
Arlington  News. 
Arthur  Advertiser. 
Ash  ton  Leader. 
Atlantic— 

Messenger. 

Cass  County  Democrat. 
Anthon  Herald. 
Auburn  Rword. 
Bagley  Gazette. 
Batavia  Watchman. 
Belle  Plaine  Democrat  Herald. 
Belniond  Herald. 
Bloom  field—  ' 

Farmer. 

Davis  County  Republican. 
Bode  Bugle. 
Boone  Indei)endent. 
Bradgate  News. 
Brighton  News. 
Britt  News. 

Burlington  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
Cambridge  Leader. 
Cascade  Kntholischer  Waechter. 
Chariton  Patriot. 
Charles  City  Herald. 
Charlotte  Record. 
Chester  Sun-Herald. 
Clerfield  Knterprise. 
Clinton  Merry  War. 
Conrad  Record. 
Coon  Rapids- 
Citizen. 

Enteri>rise. 
Corning  P>ee  Press. 
Council  Biufts  Freie  Presse. 
Danville  News. 
Davenport :  Iowa  Reform. 
Davis  City  Lariat. 
Decora  h — 

Public  Opinion. 

Republican. 

Posten. 
Des  Moines — 

Christian  Union. 

Spirit  of  the  West. 

Deal  of  Progress. 


Iowa — Cont  inueil. 

Des  Moines — Continued. 

Mail  and  Times. 

Western  World. 

Iowa  Staats  Anzeiger. 
Denison — 

Bulletin. 

Review. 
De  Soto  Advocate. 
Donnellson  Review. 
Dougherty  World. 
Dubuque  National  Democrat 
Durant  Star  News. 
Dysart  Reporter. 
Ragle  Grove  Eagle. 
Earlville:  Phoenix  and  Colesburg 

Clipper. 
Exira :  Audulion  County  Journal. 
Farley  Advertiser. 
Farmington  Herald. 
Fayette  Reporter. 
Garner:    Hancock   County  Demo- 
crat. 
Garwin  News. 
Gilnian  Dispatch. 
Gladbn-ok  Northern. 
Grand  Junction  Headlight. 
Granville   Gazette. 
(Jriswald  American. 
Grundy  Center  Republican. 
Guttenburg — 

Press. 

Clayton  County  Journal. 
Hamburg  Re]>orter. 
Harlan  American. 
Hartley  Herald. 
Harvey  News. 
Hinton  Gazette. 
Hubbard  Monitor. 
Hudson  Retford. 
Huml)oldt  Hideiiendent. 
Ida  ( J  rove — 

Record  Era. 

Ida  County  Times. 
In  wood  Herald. 
Iowa  City  Republican. 
Jefferson  Sentinel. 
Keilerton  Globe. 
Keokuk  Post  Anzeiger. 
Keosaugua  State  Times  Democrat 
Kii-on  News. 
Knox vi lie  Journal. 
Lake  Park  News. 
Lake  View  Resort. 
Lanesboro  News. 
Lansing — 

Allamakee  Journal. 

Mirror. 
Laiwrte  City  Progress-Review. 
Larabee  Review. 
Lawler  Dispatch. 
Letts  Record. 
Lewis    Standard. 
Logan  Observer. 
Luverne  News. 
Lynnville  Star. 
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Iowa — Continued. 

McGregor  News. 

Madrid  Register-News. 

Malvern  Leader. 

Marsballtown — 
Prohibitionist. 
Reflector. 
Beobachter. 

^lediapolis  News. 

Melbourne  Record. 

Melrose  Big  Four  Record. 

Mingo  News. 

Missouri  Valley :  Harrison  County 
News. 

Modall  Pride. 

Mondamin  Enterprise. 

Mouona  Leader. 

Monroe  Mirror. 

Mount  Pleasant  Republican. 

Muscatine  Der  Correspondent 

Murray  News. 

Nevada  Watchman. 

New  Hampton  Courier. 

New  London  Farmers'  Times. 

New  Market  Herald. 

Newton  Record. 

OUie  Observer. 

Orange  City:  De  Vrlje  Hollander. 

Ofcceola  Sentinel. 

Oskaloosa  Record. 

Ottumwa  Saturday  Herald. 

Pack  wood  Review. 

PauUina  Times. 

Pel  la- 
Chronicle. 
Baptist  Record. 

Pleasanton :   Indian   State  Index. 

Pomeroy  Herald. 

Postv'ille  Volksblatt. 

Princeton  Journal. 

Quasqueton  Quasquetonian. 

Radcliff  Signal. 

Rake  Register. 

RIppey  Register. 

Rock  Rapids — 
Review. 
Deutscher  General  Anzelger. 

Rock  Valley  Bee. 

Roland  Record. 

Royal  Banner. 

Sac  City- 
Sun. 
Democrat. 

St.  Ansgar  Enterprise. 

Scranton  Journal. 

Shelby  News. 

Sheffield  Press. 

Sidney:  Tremont  County   Sun. 

Silver  City  Times. 

•  Sioux  City  Monitoren. 
Solon  Et»onomy. 

Sioux  Center  Nieuwsblad. 

•  Sioux  City  Farmers'  Tribune. 
Sioux  Rapids  Republican  Press. 

•  Sioux  City  Volksfreund. 
Spencer  Herald. 


Iowa — Cont  inued. 
Stan  wood  Herald. 
Story  City  Visergutten. 
Stratford  Courier. 
Tama  News. 
Thompson  Courier. 
Thor— 

Star  Tribune. 

Enterprise. 
Titonka  Topic. 
Treynor  Record. 
Tripoli  Leader. 
Ute  Independent. 
Van  Meter  Reporter. 
Victor  Index. 
Wapello  Tribune. 
Webb  Record. 
Webster  City— 

Grai)hic  Herald. 

Freeman. 
West  Branch :  West  Branch  Times. 
West  Side  Journal. 
West  Union :  West  Union  Gazette. 
Wheatland  Gazette. 
Wilton  Junction  Advocate-Review. 
Wlnterset — 

Rei)orter. 

MadiKonlan. 
Woodburn  Record. 
Indian  Territory: 
Adair  Ledger. 
Addington  Free  Lance. 
Antlers  News. 
Atoka  Indian  Citizen. 
Beggs  Independent 
Broken  Arrow  Ledger. 
Byars  Banner. 
Chicotah  Enquirer. 
Coalgate  Courier. 
Comanche  News. 
Crowder  City  Guardian. 
Foyil  Statesman. 
Francis  Bulletin. 
Hartshorne  Sun. 
Heavener  Clipper. 
Holdenville  Times. 
Indianola  Enterprise. 
Kiowa  Breeze. 
Kingston  Messenger. 
Linds(\y  News. 
McAlester  News, 
Marietta  Monitor. 
Mareon  Review. 
Mannsville  News. 
Miami  Record-Herald. 
Muldrow  Press. 
Muscogee — 

People's  Blade. 

Ci  meter. 
Poteau — 

Journal. 

Poteau   News. 
Roff  Eagle. 
Sterett  Sun. 
Stigler  Beacon. 
Tishomingo:  Chickasaw  Capitol. 
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Indian  Territory — Continued. 
Tulsa  Democrat. 
Tupelo  Times. 
Wagoner  Sayings. 
Welch  Watchman. 
Wilburton  Gazette. 
Wlster  News. 
Wynnewood  New  Era. 
Kansas : 

Abilene :  Dickinson  County  News. 

Admire  News. 

Alma  Enterprise. 

Americus  Greeting. 

Argentine  Repubiic. 

Allen :  North  Lyon  County  Journal. 

Bonner  Springs  Chieftain. 

Buffalo  Advocate. 

Burlington  Republican. 

Bluff  City  News. 

Burns  Citizen. 

Bronson  Pilot. 

Baldwin  Republican. 

Caney  News. 

Canton  Piiot. 

Carbondale  Carbondallan. 

Cawker  City  Public  Record. 

Cedarvale  Commercial  News. 

Clifton  News. 

Colby  Free  Press. 

Courtland  Register. 

Cuba  Daylight. 

Corning  Gazette. 

Clyde  Farmer's  Voice. 

Derby  Chronicle. 

De  Soto  Eagle  Eye. 

Dexter  Advocate. 

Dighton :  Lane  County  Journal. 

Dodge  City  Journal-Democrat. 

Downs  Times. 

Ellsworth  Messenger. 

Elsmore  Enterprise. 

Erie  Record. 

Florence  Bulletin. 

Formosa  New  Era. 

Frankfort  Review. 

Fredonia;  Wilson  County  Citizen. 

Galesbiirg  Enterprise. 

Garnet t  Independent  Review. 

Gas  City  Herald. 

Girard  Ind€»pendeut  News. 

Glasco  Sun. 

Goodland — 

News. 

Republic. 
Greuola  Greeting  and  Chief. 
Greenloaf  Sentinel. 
Greensl)urg  Republican. 
Haviland  Onlooker. 
Highland  Vidette. 
Holton  Recorder-Tribune. 
Horton  Headlight. 
Hoxie — 

Sentinel. 

Palladium. 
Hutchison  News. 
Independence  Times. 
Inman  Review. 


Kansas — Continued. 

Junction  City  Sentinel. 
Kansas  City — 

Topeka  Plaindealer. 

Leader. 

Kansas  Sun. 

Gazette. 
Lansing :      Leavenworth     County 

News. 
Larned— 

Chronoscope. 

Tiller  and  Toiler. 
Lawrence  World. 
Lea  ven  w^ort  h — 

Western  Life. 

Tribune. 
Leroy  Reporter. 
Lewis  Press. 
Lincoln  Sentinel. 
Logan  Democrat. 
Longton  News. 
Logan  Republican-News. 
McLauth  Times. 
McPherson — 

Opinion. 

Freeman. 

Democrat. 
Mncksville  Enterprise. 
Manhattan  News. 
Mankato  Western  Advocate. 
Melvern  Western  Review. 
Minneapolis — 

The  Better  Way. 

Messenger. 
Moline  Review. 
Moran  Herald. 
Morland  Advance. 
Mound  City :  Torch  of  Liberty. 
Moundridge  Journal. 
Mulberry  News. 
Mulvane — 

News. 

Record. 
Newton :  Post  and  Volksblatt. 
Norton  Courier. 
Norwich  Herald. 
Neosho  Falls  Post. 
Neodesha  Register. 
New  Albany  Ray. 
Oberlin  Herald. 
Olathe — 

Tribune. 

Mirror. 
Osage  City  Public  Opinion. 
Oskaloosa  Inde|>endent. 
Oswego  Blade. 
Ottawa  Herald. 
Overbrook  Citizen. 
Potter  Kansan. 
Pratt- 
Union. 

Republican. 
Pittsburg  Kansan. 
Parsons  Palladium. 
Pawnee  Rock:  Rock  Herald 
Peabody  Gazette. 
Portis  Independent 
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Kansas — Conti  nued. 
Rea^ng  Recorder. 
RossTille  Reporter. 
Russell  Reformer. 
Sabetha  Star. 
St  Mary's  Star. 
Salina— 
Herald. 
Union. 
Santa  Fe  Monitor. 
Sc^andia  Journal. 
Swtt  City  Chronicle. 
Scranton  Gazette. 
Sedan  Times  Star. 
Sedan  Lance. 
Selden  Independent. 
Soldier  Clipper. 
Spearville  News. 
Spring  Hill  New  Era, 
Sterling- 
Journal. 
Bulletin. 
Stoc-kton — 

The  Western  News. 
Rooks  County  Record. 
Sylran  Grove  News. 
Sylvia  Sun. 
Syracuse  News. 
Topeka — 

Farmer's  Ifall  and  Breeze. 
Plaindealer. 
Knn.'tas  Farmei. 
Udall  News. 

Washington  Republican  Register. 
White  City  Register. 
Wichita  Democrat. 
Wellington:  Sumner  County  Star. 
Winfield— 

Weekly  Tribune. 
Tribune. 
Whitewater  Independent. 
Kentucky : 

Albany  Journal. 

Auburn  Advocate. 

Bardstown  Standard. 

Bardwell :  Carlisle  County  News. 

Bedford :  Trimble  Democrat. 

Berea  Citizen. 

Bowling  Green  News-Democrat 

Brooksville  Review. 

Burkesvllle — 

Cumberland  County  News. 
News. 
Catlettsburg  Democrat. 
Cloverport :  Bre<*kenrldge  News. 
Cynthiana  Log  Cabin. 
Dixon  Journal. 
Dover  News. 
Earllngton  Bee. 
I'lilton  Commercial. 
Frenchburg  Agitator. 
Fulton  Baptist  Flag. 
Grayson  Bugle-Herald. 
Greensburg  Record. 
Greenville  Record. 
Hardinsburg :  Breckenridge  Demo- 
crat 


Kentucky — Continued. 
Harlan  Enterprise. 
Harrodsburg — 

Herald. 

Democrat 
Hartford — 

Republican. 

Herald. 
Hazel  Green  Herald. 
Henderson  Semlw^kly  Gleaner. 
Hickman  Courier. 
Hopklnsville — 

New  Era. 

Independent. 
Horse  Cave  Gazette. 
Kuttawa :  Lyon  County  Times. 
Lancaster  Central  Record. 
London  Mountain  Echo. 
Louisville — 

Farmers'  Home  Journal. 

Argus. 

Christian  Observer. 

Standard. 

Inland  Farmer. 

Free  Press. 

Journal  of  L«l>or. 
Madlsonvllle  Graphic. 
Mayfield— 

Mcssenj:(M\ 

Weekly  Messenger, 
^lonticello :    Wayne    County    Out- 
look. 
Morganfnwu  Repul)lican. 
Mount  Vernon  Signal. 
Munfordvllle :  Hart  County  News. 
Murray — 

Neighl)orhood  News. 

Calloway  Tlau*s. 
Owen  ton  Herald. 
Paducah  Sun. 
Richmond  Climax. 
Russellvllle:  Logan  County  News. 
Sebreo:  Green  River  News. 
Sliarpsbury :  Bath  County  World. 
Shepherdsvllle  Pioneer  Bullitt 
Smlthland  Livingston  Banner. 
Springfield  News-Leader. 
Valley  View  Argent. 
Warsaw  Independent. 
Wllllamstown  Courier. 
Wlngo  Outlook. 
Louisiana  : 

Abbeville  Idea. 
Bunkle  Review. 
Colfax  Chronicle. 
Covington  News. 
Crowley  Signal. 
Denham  Springs  News. 
De  Bidder  Messenger. 
DodsOn  Times. 
Frankllnton  New  Era. 
Greensburg:  St.  Helens  Echo. 
Gretna  Jefferson  Democrat. 
Indei)endence  News. 
Jeanerette  Coast  Herald. 
Lake  Arthur  Herald. 
Lockport  Lafourche  Democrat 
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Louisiana — Continued. 

Logansport  Interstate  Newsboy. 
Mansfield  Journal. 
Many  Sabine  Banner. 
Monroe  News. 
Morgan  City  Review. 
New  Orleans — 

United  Labor  Journal. 

Jewisb  Ledger. 

La  Planter. 
New  Roads  Banner. 
Opelousas  Courier. 
Patterson  New  Era. 
Rayville:  Richland  Beacon  News. 
Roseland  Herald. 
Ruston  Colored  Globe. 
Tbibodaux — 

Lafourche  Comet. 

Commercial  Journal. 
Vivian  Tri-State  Sun. 
West  New  Orleans  Herald. 
Wlnnfleld  Southern  Sentinel. 
Welsh  Rice  Belt  Journal. 
Maine : 

Augusta  Journal. 
Bar  Harbor — 

Life. 

Record. 
Camden  Herald. 
Calais  Weekly  Journal. 
Caribou :  Aroostook  Republican. 
Kennebunk  Eastern  Star, 
Lewiston  Journal. 
Millinocket  Journal. 
Pittsfield  Advertiser. 
Portland  Zions  Advocate. 
Rockland  Opinion. 
San  ford  Tribune. 
Springvale  Advocate. 
W^iscasset  Sheepscot. 
York  Transcript. 
Maryland : 

Aberdeen  Enterprise. 
Baltimore — 

Labor  Leader. 

Wecher. 

Afro-American  Ledger. 

Methodist  Protestant 

Southern  Methodist 

Saturday   Review. 
Berlin  Advance. 
Chestertown — 

Enterprise. 

Peninsula  Methodist 
Easton — 

Easton  Star-Democrat 

Gazette. 
Elkton :  Cecil  Whig. 
Ellicott  City- 
Times. 

Progress. 
Frederick — 

Examiner. 

The  News. 
Frostburg  Mining  Journal. 
Hampstead  Enterprise. 
Hancock  Star. 


Maryland — Continued. 

Havre  de  Grace  Republican. 
Leonardtown:    St   Mary's  Bnte^ 

prise. 
Laurel — 

Democrat 

Leader. 
Myersville  Monitor. 
Oakland  Journal. 
Port  Deposit  Press. 
Prince   Frederlcktown :   Calvert 

Gazette. 
Salisbury  Courier. 
Taneytown:  Carroll  Record. 
Upper  Marlboro  Gazette. 
Williamsport  Leader. 
Woodsboro  Banner  of  Liberty. 
Massachusetts : 
Ayer — 

Groton  Landmark. 

Turner's  Public  Spirit 
Beverly  Citizen. 
Boston — 

Commercial  Bulletin, 

Zion's  Herald. 

Apparel  Retailer. 

(xazetta  Del.  Massachusetts. 

Woman's  Journal. 

New  England  Grocer. 

Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 

Living  Age. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder. 

Young    Pilgrim    and   World's 
Crisis. 

American  Shoemaklng. 

Wellsprlng    Congregationallst 
Bralntree  Observer  and  Reporter. 
Bridgewater  Independent 
Brookline — 

Chronicle. 

Press. 
Chelsea  Gazette. 
Cottage  City  Herald. 
Clinton  Courant 

East  Bridgewater:  Carver  Manu- 
script-Star. 
East  Cambridge  Times. 
Easthampton  Enterprise. 
Falmouth  Enterprise. 
Fall  River  Independent 
Fitchburg  North  Star. 
Greenfield  Recx)rder. 
Haverhill — 

Sunday  Record. 

Saturday  Evening  Criterion. 
Hudson :  Hudson  News. 
Jamaica  Plains  News. 
Lawrence — 

Leader. 

Sentinel. 
Mansfield  News. 
Marlboro  L'Estafette. 
Methuen  Transcript. 
Medford — 

Leader. 

Mercury. 

Taffs  Weekly. 
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Massachusetts — Con  t  inued. 

Melrose  Journal  and  ReiK)rter. 

Middleboro — 

Plymouth    County    Publishing 

Company. 
News. 

Millbury  Journal. 

New  Bedford:  Corrlco  Portugues. 

Newburyport  Item. 

Quinc3'  Patriot. 

Spencer  I>eader. 

Springfield  CI  toy  en  Franco  Ameri- 
can. 

South  Boston — 
Inquirer. 
Dorchester  Sentinel. 

South  Bridge  Herald. 

Taunton  Weekly  Spy. 

Ware  News. 

Wareham  Times. 

Wellesley  Courant. 

WestlK)ro  Chronotype. 

Wobum  News. 

Warren  Herald. 

Worcester  Scandinavian. 

T'xbridge  Comr^ndium. 
Michigan : 

Allegan  Press. 

Almont  Herald. 

Alpena  Argus. 

Ann  Arbor:  Washtenaw  Post. 

Baldwin  Star. 

Bangor  Advance. 

Bay  City- 
Sugar     Beet     CulturlHt     and 

Dairy  Advertiser. 
Prt*^*H. 

Beaverton  Clarion. 

Belding  News. 

Berrien  Springs  Era. 

Big  Rapids  Herald. 

BrK'kenridge  Clarion. 

Bronson  Journal. 

Caledonia  News. 

Capac  News. 

Caro :  Tuscola  County  Advertiser. 

Cass  City  Chronicle. 

Cetlar  Springs  (dipper. 

Charlotte  Leader. 

rhel)oygan  Democrat. 

Chelsea  Standard-Herald. 

Clare  Sentinel. 

Clio  Star. 

Coral  News. 

Constantine  Item. 

Cooperville  Observer. 

Covert  Free  Press. 

Davison  Index. 

Deerfield  Times-Journal. 

Delton  Graphic 

Detroit- 
Union  Advocate. 
Informer. 
Law  Journal, 
atimme  der  Wahrhelt. 
Truth. 
Presbyterian. 


Michigan — Continued. 
Det  roi  t — ( 'on  t  i  nue<l. 

Christian  Advocate. 

Michigan  Farmer. 

Legal    News. 

Koyal  Oak  Tril)une  and  Dear- 
born Independent. 

Christian  Herald. 

Jewish  .\merican. 
Dimondale  News. 
Dowaginc  Kepublican. 
Katon  Kaplds  Journal. 
Flkton  Advance. 
Elk  Hapids  Progress. 
Escanal)a — 

Iron  Port. 

The  Mirror. 
Fife  Lake  Monitor. 
Flushing  OI)scrver. 
Fo w ler v i  1  le  St  anda rd. 
Frankfort :  Benzie  County  Patriot, 
(lagetown  Times, 
(talien  Advocate, 
(vladstone  Rei>orter. 
(irladwin:  (vladwin  County  Record. 
(Jobleville  News. 
(Jrand  I^edge  IndepeiuU»nt. 
Grand  Kiipids — 

Chronicle. 

Times. 

(verniania  Sonntngsbote. 

Middle*  West. 
Ilart:  Ocosma  Reiail)lican. 
Hartford- 

People's  Alliance. 

Daysi^rlng. 
Ilarrlsville:    Alc(ma    County    Re- 
view. 
Hillsdale— 

Democrat. 

Standard. 
Howell:  Livingston  Herald. 
Ionia  Standard. 

Ithaca :  (Jratlot  County  Jcmrnal. 
Jackson  :   Michigan  VolUsfremid. 
Jonesville  Gazette. 
Kingsley  Echt). 
Kingston  News. 
Lake  City  Plain  Dealer. 
Lake     Linden:      Native     Copper 

Times. 
Lake  Odessa  Wave. 
Lapeer  Clarion. 
Lei  and  Enterprise. 
Linden  Leader. 
Litchfield  Gazette. 
I/>well  lAHlger. 
Ludingtun  Record -Appeal. 
McBride  Review. 
Manistee  Volkszeltung. 
Manton  Weekly  Trilnnie. 
Maple  Rapids  Dispatch. 
Marcellus  News. 
Marion  Leader. 
Marshall  Statesman. 
Mason :  Ingham  County  Democrat. 
Midland  Sun. 
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Michigan — Continued. 
Milford  Times. 
Millersbiirg  Enteri)rise. 
Millinpton  Gazette. 
Mount  Clemens — 

Monitor. 

Press. 
Mount  Morris  EnterpriBe. 
Mount  Pleasant — 

Central  Michigan  Times. 

Tribune. 

IsalK'Ha  C\)unty  Enterprise. 
Muiliken  News. 
Munising  News. 
Newberry  News. 
Newaygo  Republican. 
Omer  Progress. 
Palo  I'ost. 
Prairieviile  Press. 
I'etoskey  Independent. 
I'ittsford  Reporter. 
Pontotoc  Sentinel. 
Portland  Observer. 
Republic  American. 
Reed  (Mty:  Osceola  County   Inde- 
pendent. 
Rochester  Era. 
St.  Josei)h  Saturday  Herald. 
St.  John's  News. 
Saginaw — 

Post  Zeitung. 

Journal. 

Valley  News. 
Sandusky  Republican. 
Sarana(!  Advertiser. 
Saiigatuck  Connnercial  Record. 
Sclioolcraft  Express. 
Scott vi lie  Enterprise. 
Sel)ewaing — 

Review. 

Blade. 
Sherman  IMoneer. 
Soutli  Roardman  News. 
South  Haven — 

Tr  i  bu  ne-^I  essenger. 

Citizen- Advocate. 
Standish  Indei)endent. 
Stanton  Clipper. 
Tecumseh  News. 
Turner  Arenac  Republican. 
Utica  Sentinel. 
Union  City  Register. 
Vernon  Argus. 
Walkerville  News. 
White  Cloud  Eagle. 
West  Branch  Herald-Tlmes. 
Yale  Expositor. 
Ypsilantl— 

The  Ypsilantian. 

Sentinel-Commercial  and  Ann 
Arbor  Weekly  Argus. 
Minnesota : 

Adrian:  Nobles  County  Democrat 
Albert     Lea :     Freeborn     County 

Standard. 
Alexandria  Citizen. 
Armandale  Advocate. 


Minnesota — Continued. 
Anoka  Herald. 
Ashawa  Northland  Farmer. 
Bandette :  Rainy  River  Region. 
Backus  Times. 
Belgrade  Tribune. 
Belle  Plaine  Herald. 
Beaver  Bay:  Lake  County  Advo- 
cate. 
Big  Falls  Compass. 
Bird  Island  Union. 
Big  Fork  Settler. 
Blue  Earth  Post. 
Brainerd  Arena. 
Brandon  Echo. 
Breckenridge  Telegram. 
Bricelyn  Sentinel. 
Buffalo  Journal. 
Caledonia  Journal. 
Canby  News. 

Cambridge:  Isanti  County  PresB. 
Oylon  Herald. 
Chisbolm — 

Tribune. 

Herald. 
Chokio:  Stevipns  County  Review. 
Clara  City  Herald. 
Clearwater  Herald. 
Cold  Spring  Record. 
Danube  Herald. 
Detroit  Record. 
Dexter  Dexterite. 
Eliendale  Eagle. 
Excelsior  Record. 
Faribault  Republican. 
Duluth— 

N.  W.  Com.  News  and  N.  W. 
Herald. 

Tribunal. 

Labor  W^orld. 

Posten. 
East  Grand  Forks  Valley  View. 
Elmore  Eye. 
Fuirmount — 

Martin  (^ounty  Independent 

Martin  County  Sentinel. 
Farmlngton  :  Dakota  County  Trib- 
une and  Gazette. 
Fergus  Falls — 

Fre(»  Press. 

Wheelocks  Weekly. 

Ugeblad. 
Fertile  Journal. 
Foxhouse  Hustler. 
Frazer  Free  Press. 
Frost  Record. 
Fulda  Republican. 
Gary  Graphic. 
Geneva  Register. 
Glenwood  Press. 
Good  Thunder  Herald. 
Glennville  Progress. 
Granada  Times. 
Grand  Meadow  Record. 
Hanley  Falls  Press. 
Hanska  Herald. 
Harmony  News. 
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Minnesota — Continued. 
Hastings — 

Gazette. 

Democrat. 
Hawiey:  Clay  County  Herald. 
Ileudrieka  Pioneer. 
Ileuning  Advocate. 
Herman  Review. 
Hills  Crescent. 
Hinckley  Enterprise. 
Houston  Signal. 
Hutchison  Leader, 
International    Falls   Border    Bud- 

gett. 
Ivanhoe  Times. 
Jeflfcrs  Review. 
.Tordau  Independent. 
Lafayette  Ledger. 
Lake  City  Graphic  Sentinel. 
Lake  Crystal  irnion. 
LaneslK3ro  Leader. 
I..€ster  Prairie  News. 
Le  Sueur  News. 

Linilstn)ni:  Chicago  County  Press. 
Litchfield— 

Indei)endent. 

Saturday  Review. 
Little  Fork  Guardian. 
Little  Falls  Herald. 
Ix)ng  Prairie :  Todd  County  Argus. 
Lyie  Tribune. 
Mcintosh  Times. 
Madison  Indei)endent  Press. 
Mallard  Call. 
Mankato — 

.Journal. 

Free  Press. 

Western   Farmer   and   Dairy- 
man. 
.Mantorville  Express. 
Maple  Lake  Mes.senger. 
ilarine  Mills  Mascott. 
Marietta  Messenger. 
Melrose  Beacon. 
Middle  River  Pioneer. 
Milaca  Times. 
Minneapolis — 

Lutheraneren. 

Northwestern  Agriculturist 

Echo  De  L'Quest. 

Union. 

Syenska  Roman  Bladet. 

Svenska  Folkets  Tidmlng. 

Progress. 

Register. 

Argus. 

Northwestern  Miller  and  Bell- 
man. 

Svenska  Amcfrlkanska  Posten. 

Masonic  Observer, 
^ilizpab  Message. 
Montevideo  Commercial. 
Montlcello  Times. 
Morris  Sun. 
Morristown  Press. 
Mountain  Lake  Unser  Besucher. 
Murdock  Voice. 


Minnesota — Continued. 

New  Ulm :  Brown  County  Journal. 
New  York  Mills  Nusl  Kotlmaa. 
New  Ulm — 

Post. 

Volksblatt  and  Journal. 

Review. 
Nicollet  Leader. 
North  Branch  Review. 
North  St.  Paul  Sentinel. 
Norwood  Times. 
Ollierg  Journal. 
Olivia  Review. 
Owatonna  Peoi)le's  Press. 
Osakis  Review. 
Park  Rai)id8:  Hubbard  County 

Clipper. 
Paynesville  Press. 
Pelican  Rapids  Press. 
Pequot  Enteri)rise. 
Pipestone  Farmers'  Leader. 
Pine  Island  Record. 
Pine  River  Sentinel. 
Princeton  News, 
Red  Wing  News. 
Rochester:  Olmsted  County  Dem- 

ocrat. 
Russell  Review. 
Ruthton  (iazette. 
Sacred  Heart  Journal. 
St.  Paul— 

'Dairy  Record. 

Der  Wanderer. 

A.  O.  IT.  W.  Guide. 

Record. 

Times. 

Farm  Zeltung. 

Soiintagsblatt. 

People's    Gazette    and    Twin 
City  Guardian. 
St.  Peter  Tribune. 
Sauk  Rapids  Sentinel-Free  Press. 
Sauk  Center  Herald. 
Shakopie  Argus. 
Sleepy  Eye  Dispatch. 
Starbuck  Times. 
Stillwater— 

Messenger. 

St.  Croix  Post. 

Washington  County  Journal. 

Hermanns  Sohn. 
Tenstrike  Tribune. 
Tintah  Weekly  Call. 
Tracy  Republican  Trumpet. 
Truman  Tribune. 
Two  Harbors  Iron  News. 
Vernon  Center  News. 
Vesta  Censor, 
vniard  Grit. 
Wabash  Standard. 
Walker  Pilot. 
Waseca — 

Herald. 

Journal  Radical. 
Wabaso  Standard. 
Warroad  Plaindealer. 
West  Concord  Enterprise. 
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M  lunesota — ( 'oiitinnod. 

Wheaton  Weekly  Footprints. 

Willmar  Tribune. 

Windom :  Cottonwood  County  Citi- 
zen. 

Winona — 

Westlicher  Herald. 
Volksblatt  Des  Westens. 

Wolverton  Progress. 

Woodstock  News. 

Zunibro  Falls  Messenger. 
Mississippi : 

Aniory  Tiiuos. 

Breokliaveii :       liinooln       County 
Times. 

Belzona  Enterprise. 

Beiilah  AvnliiiK-lio. 

CaiTolltoii  Conservative. 

Charleston:  Tullohatehie  Journal. 

Clarksdale  Journal. 

Canton  Baptist. 

Cary  Woekly  Nej^ro  World. 

Cleveland  Knterj^rise. 

(\)rinth  Herald. 

Deealur  Times  and  News. 

Enterprise  Eastern  Banner. 

Fayette  Chronicle. 

Fulton:  Itawamba  County  News. 

GrtH'nville — 
Blade, 
Southern  Forum. 

(tloster  Uei-ord. 

Holly  8i)rings  South. 

Hattiesburg  Times. 

Hazelhurst  Courier. 

luka  Vidette. 

Lexington  Advertiser. 

Liberty  Southern  Herald. 

Ijeakesville :   Greene  County  Her- 
ald. 

Lumberton  Head  Black. 

Leland  Enterprise. 

McComb  Enterprise. 

^IcHenry  News. 

Meridian  Appeal. 

Natchez  Democrat  and  Courier. 

Newton  Becord. 

New  Albany  fJazette. 

Okalona — 
Sun. 
Messenger. 

Philadelphia — 
Democrat. 
Nishoba  Democrat. 

Pittsboro  Dixie  Herald. 

Quitman   Globe. 

Buleville  Yellow  Dog. 

Scranton :     Pascagonia    Democrat 
Star. 

Shuqualak  New  Era. 

Silver  Creek  Star. 

Summit  Sentinel. 

SttK)ba  Kemi)er  Herald. 

Tunica  Delta  Democrat. 

Valden  Carroll  News. 

Vicksburg  National  Star. 

Walnut  Grove  Dawn  of  Light. 


Mississippi — Continued. 
Wayneslwro   Hecord. 
West  Point- 
Advertiser. 

Leader. 
Missouri : 

Altamont  Index. 

Amsterdam  Enten>rise. 

Arrow  Rock  Statesman. 

Ashland  Bugle. 

Alva :  Douglas  County  Herald. 

Bakersiield  News. 

Belle  Review. 

Bell  flower  News. 

Benton  Ue(»ord. 

Birch  Tree  Eagle. 

Blackburn  Record. 

Blackwater  News. 

Blairstown  Herald. 

Bland  Courier. 

Bloomfleld  Vindicator. 

Bonne  Terre  Star. 

Boonville  Advertiser. 

Brashear  News. 

Breckinridge  Bulletin. 

Bucklin  Herald. 

Buffalo  Reflex. 

C^abool  Times. 

t'allao  Herald. 

Camden  Point  Home  Bee 

Cameron  Observer. 

Canton  News. 

Cape   Girardeau    Secular  Weeljly 

I*rogress. 
Carrollton  Dally  and  Weekly  Dem- 
ocrat. 
Canithersvllle  Pennscott  Press. 
Onterville  Reformer. 
Charleston  Courier. 
Chillicothe  Constitution. 
Clarksburg  Review. 
Clayton:  St.  Louis  County  Wach- 

ter. 
Coffeyburg  Enterprise. 
Colecamp  Courier. 
Columbia — 

Missouri  Herald. 

Professional  World, 
Corning  Mirror. 
Cowglll  Chief, 
Donli)han — 

Prospect  News. 

Republican. 

Ripley  County  Democrat. 
Downing  News. 
Deep  water  World. 
Eldon  Advertiser. 
Fair  Play  Advocate. 
Festus  News. 
Fillmore  I^ver. 
Forsyth  Republican. 
Fulton  Journal. 
Galena:  Stone  County  Oracle. 
Gallatin  Democrat. 
Glasgow  Missourlan. 
Grant  City  Star. 
Gentry  Sentinel. 
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Missouri — Continued. 
Gorin— 

Missouri  State  News. 
Grant  City :  Worth  County  Times. 
Hamilton — 

Hamiltoninn. 

Farmer's  Advocate. 
Harding  News. 
Harrisonvllle :      Cass      County 

Leader. 
Hartsburj?  Truth. 
Hartville  Republican. 
Haytl  Peiiniscot  Argus. 
Higginsville — 

The  Advance. 

Jeffersonian. 

Thalbot. 
Hillsboro  Jefferson  Democrat. 
Holden  Progress. 
Hduaton:  Texas  County  Star. 
Jack.son — 

Missouri  Cash  Book. 

Herald. 
Jasper  News. 
Jefferson  City  Post. 
Kalioka  Gazette-Herald. 
Kansas  City — 

Tribunen. 

Catholic  Register. 

Western  Contractor. 

Word  and  Way. 

T^eader. 
Keytesville— 

Chariton  Courier. 

Chariton  Record. 
King  City- 
Chronicle. 

King  City  Democrat. 
KirksviUe  Graphic. 
Knobnoster  Gem. 
Laclede  Blade. 
Laddonia  Herald. 
Lamar  Leader, 
lia  Monte  Record. 
La  Plata  Republican. 
Lebanon  Republican. 
Lexington  Intelligencer. 
Liberal  Enterprise. 
Lincoln  Republican. 
Linn:  Osage  County  Republican. 
Linn  Creek :  Camden  County  News. 
Linneus:  Linn  County  News. 
liOckwood  Times. 
Ludlow  Herald. 
Macks    Creek :     Camden    County 

Rustic. 
Malta  Bend  Qui  Vive. 
Mansfield  Mail. 
Marble  Hill  Press. 
Marshall  Republican. 
Marshfield  Chronicle. 
Memphis — 

Democrat. 

Reveille. 
Mendon  Constitution. 


Missouri — Continued. 
*  Merwing  Clipper. 
Mexico  Intelligencer. 
Middletown  C^hlps. 
Minden    Mine^:    Missouri -Kansas 

Herald. 
Mokane  Herald- Post. 
Monett  Times. 

Mouticello :  Lewis  County  JournaL 
Monroe  City  Democrat. 
Montrose  Recorder. 
Mound  City  Jeffersonian. 
'     Mountain  Grove  Journal.  . 

Mount  Vernon:  Lawrence  County 

Record. 
Neosha  Times. 

New  Florence:  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty lieader. 
New  Haven  leader. 
New  London:   Ralls  County  Rec- 
ord. 
New  Madrid  Southeast  Missourian. 
Norborne  Democrat. 
Osceola  Republican. 
Otterville  Mall. 
Pacific  Transcript. 
Pilot  Grove  Record. 
PinevlUe  Democrat. 
Pleasant  Hope  Eclipse. 
Purdy  News. 
Plattsburg  Leader. 
Palmyra  Herald. 
Pilot  Grove  Enterprise. 
Polo  Vindicator. 
Princeton  Post. 
Queen  City— 

The  leader. 

Queen  City  Transcript. 
Ravenswood  Gazette. 
Republic  Monitor. 
Rich  Hill- 
Western  Enterprise. 

Mining  Review. 
Rolla  Herald- Democrat. 
Rush vi lie  News. 
Rut  ledge  Record. 
St.  Charles  Banner- News. 
St.  James  Journal. 
St.  Joseph  Catholic  Tribune. 
St.  Louis — 

The  Republic. 

Farm  Progress. 

Investor. 

Butchers    and    Packers'    Ga- 
zette. 

Herald  des  Glauben. 

Medical  Review. 

Missouri  State  Republican. 

Central  Law  Journal. 

Saturday  Union  Record. 

Christian  Advocate. 

Przewodnik  Polski. 
Salem  Democrat-Bulletin. 
Sarcoxie — 

Sarcoxie  Record. 

leader. 
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Missouri — Continued. 
Sedalia— 

Capitol. 

Ruralist. 

Journal. 
Seneca — 

Hustler. 

Dispatch. 
Seymour  Flashlight. 
Sheldon  Enteri)ri8e. 
Sheridan  Advance. 
Southwest  City  Republic. 
Spicard:  Grundy  County  Gazette. 
Springfield  Sunday  Tradesman. 
Stanberry — 

Owl. 

Headlight. 
Stcolville  Ledger. 
Ste warts vi lie  Record. 
Sturgeon  Leader. 
Sullivan  Sentinel. 
Sumner  Star. 
Tipton  Times. 
Trenton — 

The  Times. 

Republican  Tribune. 
Troy  Free  Press. 
Union  Tribune. 
Union  Star  Herald. 
Unionvllle:  Putnam  County  Jour- 
nal. 
Urich  Herald. 
Utica  Herald. 
Vandal  la  Leader. 
Van  Buren  Current  Local. 
Versailles :  Morgan  County  Repub- 
lican. 
Warren  ton  Volksfreund. 
Warsaw — 

Times. 

Benton  County  Enterprise. 
Whitesville  Banner. 
Waver ly  Gazette. 
Wayland  Old  Homestead. 
Wellsville  Optic  News. 
Westboro  Enterprise. 
Westphalia :  Osage  County  Volks- 

blatt. 
West  Plains  Journal. 
W^heeling  Gazette. 
Willow  Spring  Republican. 
Windsor  Review. 

Winona :   Shannon  County  Demo- 
crat. 
Montana : 

Basin   Progress   and   Mining   Re- 
view. 
Belt  Valley  Times. 
Butte— 

Tribune  Review. 

Montana  Catholic. 
Culbertson  Searchlight, 
Deer  Lodge  Sliver  State. 
Dillon  Tribune. 
Gardiner  Wonderland  News. 
Glasgow  News. 
Glendlve  Independent. 


Montana — Continued. 

Lewistown :  Fergus  County  Argus. 
Livingston  Post 
Malta  Enterprise. 
Virginia  City  Times. 
W^hitefish  Pilot. 
Whitehall  Sunlight. 
Nebraska : 

Alnsworth  Star  Journal. 
Arapahoe  Pioneer. 
Ashland — 

Gazette. 

Journal. 
Auburn — 

Westllcher  Beobachter. 

Nemaha  County  Herald. 
Bart  ley  Inter  Ocean. 
Beemer  Times. 
Bertrand:  Ind.  Herald. 
Blair— 

Courier. 

Herman  Cyclone. 
Bloomfield  Journal. 
Bush  vi  lie  Recorder. 
Bradshaw  Republican. 
Bruning  Courier. 
Broken  Bow :  Custer  County  Re- 
publican. 
Carleton  Leader. 
Center  Register. 
Central  City  Record. 
Columbus  Biene. 
Central  City  Nonpareil. 
Chambers  Bugle. 
Coleridge  Blade. 
Cozad  I^cal. 
Creighton  Liberal. 
Crete  Vidette  Herald. 
Curtis  Courier. 
Dakota  City:  Northern  Nebraska 

Eagle. 
Daveniwrt  People's  Journal. 
Du  Bois  News  Record. 
Dodge  Criterion. 
EwMng  People's  Advocate. 
Exeter  Enterprise. 
Eagle  Beacon. 
Elgin  Review. 
Fairbury  Gazette. 
Falls  City  Tribune. 
Florence  Items. 
Franklin  Sentinel. 
Friend  Telegraph. 
Fullerton  News  Journal. 
Garrison  Argus. 
Genoa  Times. 
Gibbon  Reporter. 
Gordon  Journal. 
Grand  Island  Democrat, 
Greelej'  Citizen. 
Gretna  Breeze. 
Guide  Rock  Signal. 
Hartlngton — 

Cedar  County  News. 

Cedar  County  Wachter. 
Havelock  Messenger. 
Hay  Springs  Enterprise. 
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Nebraska — Continued. 
Hebron — 

Register. 

Champion. 
Holdrege  Progrefis. 
Holstein  News. 
Homer  Fi^ee  Press, 
llyamis  Tribune. 
Juniata  HeralcL 
Kimball  Western. 
Kennarfl  Enterprise. 
Tiexington  Clipper  Citizen. 
Lindsay  Post. 
Liberty  Journal. 
Ijonti  Pine  Journal. 
Ijoup  City — 

Times  Independent. 

Northwestern. 
Lincoln  County  Merchant. 
liOdgepole  Exjiress. 
Lyons  Mirror. 
Meade  Advocate. 
Monroe  I^ooking  Glass. 
Mullen :   Hooker  County  Tribune. 
Miuden  Courier. 
Nehawka  Register. 
Xelich  Leader. 
Newman  Grove  Herald. 
Norfolk  Times. 
Oakland  Independent. 
Ogalalla :  Keith  County  News. 
Omaha — 

Kxcelsior. 

Western  Laborer. 

Trade  Exhibit 
Ord  Weekly  Journal. 
Orchard  News. 
Overton  Herald. 
Pierce :  Pierce  County  Leader. 
Passaic  Item. 
Pawnee  City — 

Press. 

Republican. 
Ponca  Journal. 
Plymouth  News. 

Ro^teland :  Adams  County  Gazette. 
Kiverton  Review. 
Rushville  Standard. 
St  Edward  Sun. 
St  Paul- 
Republican. 

Phonograph  Press. 
SoottHbiuff  Herald. 
Scribner  Rustler. 
Seward  Independent. 
Shubert  Citizen. 
Sidney  Republican. 
Stella  Press. 
Springview  Herald. 
Sui>erior  Express. 
Tekamah  Journal. 
Thurston  Gazette. 
Utica  Sun. 
Upland  Eagle. 
Union  Ledger. 
Valentine  Democrat. 

626a— 07 22 


Nebraska — Continued. 

Valley  Enterprise. 

Verdigris  Citizen. 

Verdon  Vedette. 

Wahoo— 

Democrat 
Wask. 

West  Point:  Nebraska  Volksblatt 

Wisner  Free  Press. 

Waterloo  Gazette. 

Wilcox  Herald. 

Weeping  Water  Republican. 

Wood  River- 
Sunbeam. 
Interests. 

Wy more  Wy morea  u . 
Nevada : 

Elko  Free  Press. 

Eureka  Sentinel. 

Hawthorne:   Walker  Lake  Bulle- 
tin. 

Wells :  Nevada  State  Herald. 

Yerington  :  Lyon  County  Times. 
New  Hampshire: 

Bethlehem :  White  Mountain  Echo 
and  Tourists'  Geg. 

Bradford  Pathfinder  and  Visitor. 

Canaan  Reporter. 

(Mareniont  Advocate. 

Franklin  Journal-Transcript 

Lancaster :  Cass  County  Democrat 

Manchester  Emerald. 

Meredith  News. 

Nashua  Telegraph. 

Newmarket  Advertiser. 

Portsmouth:  New  Hampshire  Ga- 
zette. 

Rochester — 
The  Record. 
Currier. 

Salmon  Falls  Independent 

Wolfboro:  Granite  State  Newa 

Woodsville  News. 

Warren  News. 
New  Jersey : 

Allentown  Messenger. 

Asbury  Park  Shore  Press. 

Atlantic  City- 
Monthly  Atlantic  Magazine. 
Atlantic    Times    and    Demo- 
cratic Star-Gazette. 

Atlantic  Highlands  Journal. 

Bridgeton  Dollar  Weekly  News. 

Borden  town  Register. 

Camden — 

Stockton  Times. 
West  Jersey  Press. 

Carlstadt  Freie  Presse. 

Chatham  Press. 

Dunellen  Call. 

East  Orange  Gazette. 

East  Rutherford  Enterprise. 

Egg  Harbor  Pilot 

Elizabeth  Revue. 

Elmer:  S.  P.  Foster. 

Fleming  ton  Democrat 
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New  Jersey — Continued. 

Hackettstowu  Warren  Republican. 
Holx>ken — 

Journal. 

The  Inquirer. 
Keyix)rt  Weekly. 
Lambert ville  Beacon. 
Long  Branch — 

Record. 

News. 
Moorestown  Republican. 
Mercbantville  Times. 
Nutley  Sun. 
Netcong:      New      Jersey      Union 

Times. 
Newark  La  Frusta. 
New  Eg>'pt  Press. 
Newport  City  Local. 
Ocean  Grove  Times. 
Orange — 

Chronicle. 

Journal. 
Passaic — 

Item. 

Record. 
Paterson  De  Telegraf. 
Plainfield— 

Review. 

Sabbath  Visitor  and  Sabbath 
Recorder. 
Pleasantville  Press. 
Rah  way:  New  Jersey  Advocate. 
River  ton  New  Era. 
Salem  Sunlieam. 
Seabright  News. 
South  Orange  Gazette. 
Summit  Herald. 
Tenafly  Record. 
Trenton — 

New  Jersey  State  Journal. 

Trades  Union  Advocate. 
Washington  Star. 
Westfleld  Leader. 
White  House  Station  Review. 
New  Mexico ; 

Albuquerque  Barbarian. 

Aztec:  San  Juiin  County  Index. 

Clayton — 

El  Fenix. 

La  Cronlca. 
Cloudcroft  Silver  Lining. 
Deming  Headlight.' 
Las  Vegas — 

Revista  Catollca. 

El  Indeiiendent. 
Melrose  Headlight. 
Porta  les — 

Times. 

Herald. 
Roswell — 

Tribune. 

Register  Tribune. 
Raton  Range. 
Texico  Trumi>et. 
Tres  Piedras  Mining  Reporter. 


New  York : 
Akron — 

Herald  and  Bi*eeze. 

News. 
Albany  Telegram. 
Albion  Orleans  Republican. 
Alfred  Sun. 

Alexandria  Thousand  Island  Sun. 
Altamont  Enterprise. 
Amity  ville — 

Long  Island  Enterprise. 

Record. 
Almond  (Jleaner. 
Andover  News. 
Antwerp  Gazette. 
Avoca  Advance. 
Ballston  Spa  Journal. 
Bardonia  Adler. 
Batavia  Times. 
Bath:  Steuben  Courier. 
Bay  Shore  Journal. 
Belfast  Blaze. 

Bingham  ton  Democratic  News. 
Booneville  Herald. 
Brockiwrt  Republic. 
Brookfield  Courier. 
Brooklyn — 

Reflector. 

Record. 

Brookeyner  Refonii. 

Reformer. 

Nordlyset. 
Bruston :  Facts  and  Fallacies. 
BuflFalo— 

Progi'ess. 

International  Gazette. 
Calllcoon :  Sullivan  County  Demo- 
crat. 
Camden  Advance. 
Canajoharie  Hay  Trade  Journal. 
Canandaigua :  Ontario  Journal, 
(^atskill  Recorder. 
Canandaigua    Repository    Me^**u- 

ger. 
Canton  :  St.  Lawrence  Plaindealer. 
Carmel:  Putnam  County  Courier. 
Carthage  Republican. 
Cato  Citizen. 
Cattaraugus  Times. 
Cazenovia  Republican. 
Cleveland  Lakeside  Press. 
Center  Moriches  Messenger. 
Cherry  Creek  News. 
Chappaqua  Item. 
Coney   Island    (Brooklyn,  X.  Y.) 

Journal. 
Cooperstown — 

Otsego  Farmer. 

Freeman  Jotirnal. 
C^'orfu  Enterprise^ 
Corinth  Corinthian. 
Cortland — 

Journal. 

Democrat. 
Cox  sack  ie  Union. 
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New  York — Continued. 
Dalton  Enterprise. 
Dansville  Advertiser. 
Delhi- 
Dele  van  Express. 

Delaware  Republican. 
De  Ruyter  Gleaner. 
Dundee  Observer. 
East  Aurora  Advertiser. 
East  Syracuse — 

News. 

Express  Publishing  Co. 
Ellicottville  Post 
Earlville  Standard. 
Falrport — 

Monroe  County  Mail. 

Herald. 
Falconer  American  Bee  Keeper. 
Fort  Covington  Sun. 
Franklinvilie  Journal. 
Freeport:  Nassau  County  Review. 
Fulton— 

Observer. 

Patriot. 
Fultonvllle :    Montgomery    County 

Republican. 
Geneva — 

Advertiser-Gassette. 

Tribune, 
(jorham  New  Age. 
Gosheu  Democrat. 
Glen  Falls  Messenger. 
Gottenvllle    Staten    Island    Tran- 
script. 
Hamburg:  Erie  County  Press. 
Hamilton  Republican. 
Hammond  Advertiser. 
Harpersvllle  Budget. 
Hicks ville  Press. 
Hicksvllle  (L.  I.)  News. 
Holcomb  Weekly  Review. 
HoUey  Standard. 
Homer  Republican. 
Honeoye  Falls  Times. 
Horseheads:  Chemung  Valley  Re- 
porter. 
Hudson  Republican. 
Hunter  Review. 
Ilion  News. 
Interlaken  Review. 
Ithaca — 

Democrat. 

Ithacan. 
Jamaica  Local  News. 
Jamestown  Vartland. 
Kingston  Argus. 
Larchmont  Times. 
Lestershire  Endicott  Recorder. 
I^roy  Genesee  Courier. 
Liberty  Democrat. 
Livingston  Manor  Ensign. 
Lowvllle  Times. 
I^yons:  Lyon  Republican. 
Malone:  Franklin  Gazette. 


New  York — (.'tni tinned. 
Marcel  lus — 

Marcellus  Observer-Camlllus. 

Enterprise  Elbridge  Citizen. 
Mamaroneck:  Democrat  and  Rye 

Herald. 
Marathon  Independent. 
Margaretville :  Catskill  Mountain 

News. 
Marlborough  Record. 
Massena  Observer. 
Mexico — 

Independent. 

Mexico  Independent 
Milford  Tidings. 
Mlneola,  L.  I. :  Nassau  Gazette. 
Montgomery   Standard  and  Re- 

porter. 
Monticello  Republican  Watchman. 
Mount  Kisco  Recorder. 
Morris  Chronicle. 
Mount  Morris  Enterprise. 
Naples  News. 
Newark  Union. 
New  Berlin  Gazette. 
New  Rochelle  Paragraph. 
New  York  City— 

The  Photograph. 

Bronx   Local. 

York  ville  Courier. 

Harlem  Local. 

West  End  Sentinel. 

Washington  Heights  Star. 

News. 

Christian  Intelligencer. 

Companion. 

Army  and  Navy  Journal. 

War  Cry. 

Young  Soldier. 

Stridsropet. 

American  Gas  Light  Journal. 

Observer. 

Irish- American  Advocate. 

Medelin. 

Defender. 

Engineering  News. 

Rivijta   Evangelico. 

Hotel  Register  Company. 

Masonic  Standard. 

Automobile  Topics. 

Nordstyernan. 

Underwriter. 

World. 

Standard  and  Vanity  Fair. 

Churchman. 

Truth  Seeker. 

American  Telephone  Journal. 

Town  Topics. 

Medical  Journal. 

Nordisk  Tidende. 

Japanese  American  Commer- 
cial Weekly. 

Observer. 

Fruit  and  Produce  News. 
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New  York — Continued. 

New  York  City — Continued. 

Financial  Review. 

American  Herald. 

Newberry  Democrat. 

Ijeslie's  Weekly. 

Shipping  Illustrated. 

Christian  and  Missionary  Al- 
liance. 

Hebrew  Standard. 

The  American  Banner. 

North  Side  News. 

Trotter  and  Pacer. 

Der  Amerikaner. 
Nunda  News. 
Oakfield  Uei)orter. 
Olean  Ledger. 
Ogdensburg   Mirror. 
Oneida  Post. 
Oneontn  Press. 
Oriskany  Falls  News. 
Ossinlng  on  Hudson:   Democratic 

Register. 
Owego — 

Gazette. 

Times. 
Parrish  Mirror. 
Patterson  News. 
Penn    Yan — 

Yates  County  Chronicle  and 
Rushville  Chronicle. 

Express. 
Perry  Herald  News. 
Pine  Hill- 
Optic. 

Sentinel. 
Pine  Plains  Register. 
Port  Byron  Chronicle. 
Port  Jefferson — 

Weekly. 

Echo. 
Portville  Autograph. 
Potsdam — 

Herald-Recorder. 

Courier  and  Freeman. 
Raven  a  News. 
Red  Creek  Herald. 
Rensselaer  Kagle. 
Richmond  Record. 
Richmondville  Phoenix. 
Ripley  Review. 
Rochester  Catholic  Journal. 
Roscoe  Rockland  Review. 
Sandy  Creek  News. 
Saranac  Lake:  Adirondack  Enter- 
prise. 
Sayville:  Suffolk  County  News. 
Scarsdale  Inquirer. 
Schenectady   Das   l^eutsche  Jour- 
nal. 
Seneca  Falls  Reveille. 
Sherman:  Chautauqua  News. 
Shorts vi lie  Enterprise. 
Spencer  Needle. 
Saugerties  Telegraph. 


New  York — Continued. 
Syracuse — 

Catholic  Sun. 

News. 
Theresa  Gleaner. 
Troy  Frele  Presse. 
Tuckahoe:    East   Chester  Citizen 

Bulletin. 
Tupper  Lake  Herald. 
Unadilla  Times. 
Union  Endicott  News. 
Van  Etten  Valley  Breeze. 
Walden  Citizen. 
Warsaw  Western  New  Yorker. 
Warwick  Advertiser. 
Waterford  Times. 
Watervliet  Gazette. 
Watkins— 

Democrat. 

Express. 
Weedsport — 

Cayuga  Chief. 

Sentinel. 
Whitehall  Times. 
White  Plains :  Eastern  State  Jour- 
nal. 
Windsor  Standard. 
West  Winfield  Star. 
Wyoming  Reporter. 
New  York  City :  Torose  Publishing 
Co. 
North  Carolina : 

Albemarle:  Hanly  Enterprise. 
Ayden  Free  Will  Baptist 
Brevard  News. 
Carthage  Blade. 
Charlotte- 
People's  Paper. 

Textile  Excelsior. 

Afro-American     Presbyterian. 
Franklin  Press. 
Greensboro — 

North  Carolina  Christian  Ad- 
vocate. 

Our  Church  Record. 

Patriot. 
High  Point  Ledger. 
Littleton  True  Reformer. 
I^xington  Dispatch. 
Marshall :  Madison  County  Record. 
Maxton  Scottish  Chief. 
Mocksville  Davis  Record. 
Morgantown  News-Herald. 
North  Wilkesboro— 

The   North   Wilkesboro  Hoa- 
tler. 

Hustler. 
Raleigh  Enterprise. 
Randleman  Times. 
Tarboro  Southern. 
TaylorsvlHe  Mountain  Scout 
Tryon  Bell. 
Warrenton  Record. 
Washington  Progress. 
Yadkinville  Ripple. 
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North  Dakota : 

Balfour  Statesman. 
Binford  Times. 
Bismarck  Settler. 
Bowbells — 
Tribune, 
Bulletin. 
Bowden  Guardian. 
Braddock  News. 
Buford  Tribune. 

Cando :  Towner  County  Democrat 
Casselton  Reporter. 
Center  Republican. 
Crosby  Review. 
Churchs  Ferry  Sun. 
Crary  Public  Opinion. 
Cleveland  Statesman. 
Cogswell  Enterprise. 
Crystal  Call. 
De  Lamere  Mistletoe. 
Deslacs  Observer. 
Devils  Lake  Journal. 
Donnybrook  Courier. 
Edmore  Herald  News. 
Enderlin :    Ransom   County   Inde- 
pendent. 
Fessenden :  Wells  County  News. 
Fargo  Fram. 
Flaxton  Times. 
Hampden  Reporter. 
Havana  Record. 
Hillsboro  Statstidende. 
Jamestown — 

Stutsman  County  Democrat 
Capitol. 
Kindred  Tribune. 
Kensal  Journal. 

r^ngdon:    Cavalier    County    Re- 
publican. 
Larimore — 

Pioneer  Printing  Company. 
Pioneer. 
Lidgerwood  Broadaxe. 
McLeod  Enterprise. 
Mahall:  Benville  County  Tribune. 
Mayville — 

The  Goose  River  Farmer. 
Tribune. 
MiltOD  Globe. 
Napoleon  Homestead. 
Ol>eron  Reporter. 
Oakes  Times. 
Perth  Journal. 
Portal  International. 
Palermo  Standard. 
Reynolds:  Red  River  Valley  Sun. 
St  Thomas  Times. 
Sawyer  Clipper. 
Schofer  Record. 
Sherbrooke:    Steele   County  Trlb- 

nne. 
Stanley  Sun.* 
Steele  Ozone  Report 
Sylteston  Tribune. 
Tagus  Mirror. 
Velva  Journal. 


North  Dakota — (Continued. 
Wahpeton — 

Globe. 

Times. 
Walcott  Reporter. 
Walballa  Mountaineer. 
Wheelock  Tribune. 
White  Earth  Record. 
Wilton  News. 
W)lsbek  News. 
Ohio : 

Ada- 
University  Herald. 

Record. 
Akron  People. 
Alger  Gazette. 
Amanda  Enterprise. 
Archbald  Advocate. 
Ashland — 

Press. 

Brethern  Evangelist 
Ashley:  Tri-County  Star. 
Ashtabuhi  Amerikan  Sanomab. 
Ashville  Home  News. 
Attica  Journal. 
Beach  City  Commercial. 
Berea — 

Advertiser. 

Enterprise. 
Bethel  Journal. 
Beverly  Dispatch. 
Bloomdale  Derrick. 
Bowersville  Advocate. 
Bowling  Green  Democrat. 
Bradner  Advocate. 
Brookville  Star. 
Bryan — 

Republican. 

Democrat. 
Caledonia  Enterprise. 
Canal  Winchester  Times. 
Canton — 

Buck  Eye  News. 

Ohio  Volkszeitung  Co. 
Carroll  ton — 

Free  Press  Standard. 

Chronicle. 
Cedarville  Record. 
Celina— 

Mercer  County  Bote. 

Mercer  County  Standard. 

Democrat. 
Center!)urg  Gazette. 
Chardon  Glanga  Republican. 
Chlllicothe  Unsera  Zeib. 
Cincinnati — 

Trades  Union  Journal. 

The  Lookout. 

Christian  Weekly. 

Christian  Standard. 

South  West 

Pythian  News. 

Volksfreund. 

Catholic  Telegraph. 

American  Israelite. 

Western  Tobacco  Journal. 
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Ohio — Continued. 

Cincinnati — Continued. 

Der  (nirlstlldie. 

Chronicle. 
Clarington  Independent. 
Cleveland — 

I>ennice  Novoreke. 

Catholic  T'niverHe. 

Patonia. 

Kirshenzeitung. 

The  Trident. 

Magyor  Ilermondo. 

Cockett'8  Weeklies. 

Volksfreund. 

The  Inland  Grocer. 

Journnl. 

The  (iazette. 

POHt. 

Collinwood  Chronicle. 
Coluinbuw— 

Lu ther i  sche  K 1  rchenzel tung. 

Express. 

American  Is.sue.  . 

Town  Topics. 

Waisenfreund. 
Columbus  (Jrove  Clipi>er. 
Cortland  Herald. 
C'restline  Advocate. 
Creston  Journal. 
Crooksvllle  Advance*. 
Cumberland  Echo. 
Cuyahogti  Falls  Reiwrter. 
Cygnet  Review. 
Danville  Tri-County  Ix»ader. 
Dayton  Lutheran  Evangelist. 
Delphos  Herald. 
Dillon  vale  News. 
Doylestown  Journal. 
East  Cleveland :  Cleveland  Signal. 
East  Liverpool :  Weekly  Crisis  and 

Saturday  Review. 
Eaton — 

Herald. 

Demo<*rat. 
Edgerton  Earth. 
Elmore  Tribune. 
Elmwood  Place  Vallev  Blade. 
Elyrla— 

ReiHi!)lican. 

Democrat. 
Fayette — 

Review. 

Record. 
Gallipolis:  (xallla  County  News. 
Garretsville  Journal. 
Girard  Journal. 
Greenfield  Republican. 
Greensi)ring  Echo. 
Glenville  (Cleveland  Station)— 

Times. 

Bratenohl  Times. 
Greenville — 

Democrat. 

Courier. 
Hamilton   Volksstimme. 
Hanmiond.sport  Herald. 


Ohio — Continued. 
Hlllsboro— 

Dispatch. 

Gazette. 
Huntsville  News. 
Jamestown — 

(ireen  County  Press. 

Journal. 
Jefferson  Sentinel. 
Kent  Bulletin. 
Kelbuck  News. 
Kingston  Tribune. 
Leipsic  Free  Press. 
Lima — 

Advertiser, 

Courier. 
I>ockland :  Millcreek  Valley  News. 
London  Times. 
Ixjndonville  Advocate. 
Lyons  Exi)onent. 
MK'lure  Trio. 
McCombs — 

Record. 

Herald. 
M(<'onnellsville:    Morgan   County 

Democrat. 
Mansfield  News. 
Marion  Deutsche  Presse. 
Massillon  (lleaner. 
Masson  Apijeal. 
Mendon  Herald. 
Miamlsburg  News. 
Middlei)ort  Republican. 
Montiwlier  Enterprise. 
Mount  Sterling  Tribuna 
Murray  News. 
Napoleon  North  West  News. 
Newcomerstown  News. 
New  Concord  Enterprise. 
New  Lexington  Tribune, 
Newton  Falls  Trl-County  News. 
New  liOndon  Record. 
New  Matanioras  Mail. 
New  Paris — 

Mirror. 

New  Madison  Herald. 
New  Philadelphia  Deutzche  Beob- 

achter. 
New  Vienna  Reix)rter. 
Nor>valk — 

Huron  County  News. 

Experiment. 
Ohio  City  News. 
Orrville  Courier. 
Ottawa — 

Gazette. 

Putnam  County  Democrat 
Ottoville  Tri-County  News. 
Oxford  News. 
Pandora  Times. 
Payne  Reflector  Press  Review. 
Pemberville  Leader. 
Plain  City- 
Dealer. 

Advocate. 
Plymouth  Advertiser. 
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Ohio — Ck>iitiDue(L 

Point  Clinton :  Ottawa  County  Re- 
public. 
Portsmouth    Correspondent. 
Prairie  Depot  Observer. 
Prospect  Monitor, 
Quaker  City :  Qualcer  Independent. 
Quincy  Press. 
Ravenna — 

Uepubliean. 
Inland  Grocer. 
K088  Venice  Graphic. 
Rushsylvania  Record. 
St.  Paris  News  Dispatch. 
Sailem   Weelcly  Bulletin. 
Scio  Weekly  1 1  era  Id. 
Shelby  News. 
Sherwood  (Chronicle. 
Shi  lob  Review. 
Sidney — 

Shelby  County  Anzelger. 
Journal  Gazette. 
South  Charleston  Echo. 
South  8olan  I  ndei)endent- Advance. 
Sijencerville  Journal -News, 
Steubenville  Gazette. 
Swanton  Enterprise*. 
Sylvania — 
Ohio  Sun. 
Sun. 
Tiffin  News. 
Toledo- 
Blade. 

Saturday  World. 
Kurger     Ohioski     Publishing 

('ompany. 
Express. 
Ameryka-E<'ho. 
Toronto  Tribune. 
Troy  Miami  Tnion. 
rhrichsvllle— 
Chronicle. 

Irvin  City  Independent 
rtica— 
Herald. 

A.  O.  Garrison. 
Van  Wert  Republlc»an. 
Verona  News. 
Versailles  Policy. 
Wadsworth  Banner  Press. 
Wakeman  Independent  Press. 
Wapakoneta  Auglaize  Republican. 
Warren — 
Chronicle. 
Demo<*rat. 
WaiLseon — 

Democratic  Exposition. 
Republican. 
Waynesfleld — 
Chronicle. 
Miami  Gazette. 
West    Alexandria :    Irvln    Valley 

Echo. 
West  Jefferson  Home  News. 
West  Liberty  Banner. 
West  Manchester  Tribune. 
West  Mansfield  Enterprise. 


Ohio— Continued. 

West  Salem  Reporter. 
West  Unity  Reporter. 
Williamsport  News. 
Willshire  Herald. 
Woster — 

Wayne  County  Democrat 

Herald. 
Zanesville — 

Labor  Journal. 

Post. 

Courier. 
Oklahoma : 
Altus — 

Times. 

Weekly  News. 
Ames  Enterprise. 
Arcadia  Star. 
Binger  Journal. 
Blackwell — 

Sun. 

Times- Record. 
Braman  Leader. 
Bridgeport  News. 
Butler  Herald. 
Camien — 

Headlight 

Wood  C.^ounty  News. 
Carney  Enterprise. 
Cestos  Rei)orter. 
Chattanooga  News. 
Cleo  Journal. 
Cordell— 

Herald  Sentinel. 

Beacon. 
Covington — 

Weekly  I>eader. 

leader. 
Davenport  Leader. 
Douglas  News. 
Deer  Creek  Times. 
Edmond  Enterprise. 
Elk  City  Record. 
Enid- 
Echo. 

Events. 

Staats  Zeitung. 
Erick :  Green  County  Republican. 
Fallls  Star. 
Frederick  Enterprise. 
Geary — 

Okeene  Leader. 

Watonga  Herald. 

Bulletin. 
Glencoe  Mirror. 
Grand:  Day  County  Progress. 
Guthrie— 

Weekly  Oklahoma  Farmer. 

Oklahoma  Farmer. 

Register. 
Helena  Free  Press. 
Hennessey  Press- Democrat. 
Hunter  Enterprise. 
Jones  City  News. 
Lawton  Farm  News. 
Lexington  Leader. 
Luther  Register. 
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Oklahoma — Continued. 
Manitou  Field  Glatw. 
Medford  Star. 
Morrison  Sun. 
Mount  Park  Herald. 
Mountain  View  Republican. 
Moulton  Advertiser. 
Mooreland  Leader. 
Mulhall  Enterprise. 
Newkirk  Democrat  Herald. 
Norman  Transcript. 
Oklahoma  City  Volksblatt. 
Okarche  Times. 
Pittsburg  La  Trinacria. 
Perry — 

Sentinel. 

Enterprise. 
Pond   Creek:    Grand   County    VI- 

dette. 
Ponco  City  Courier. 
Ringwood  Leader. 
Sbattuck  Homesteader. 
Snyder  Signal  Star. 
Shawnee  Dispatch. 
Stillwater  Gazette. 
Stroud  Star. 
Tologa — 

Advocate. 

Western  School  News. 
Tecumseh — 

Republican. 

County  Democrat. 
Temple  Tribune. 
Texmo  Times. 
Texola  Herald. 
Tyrone  Observer. 
Wakito  Herald. 

Waynoka:   Woods  County  Enter- 
prise. 
Weather  ford  Republican. 
Woodward — 

Dispatch. 

News. 
Yukon  San  and  Mastan  Mail. 
Oregon : 

Albany  Democrat. 
Amity  Enterprise. 
Bend  Bulletin. 
Condon — 

Times. 

Glol)e. 
Cottage  Grove  Bohemia  Nuggett. 
Coquille  Sentinel. 
Dufur  Dispatch. 
Dallas :  Polk  County  Itemizer. 
Echo — 

Messenger. 

Register. 
Elgin  Recorder. 

Enterprise:  Wallowa  Chieftain. 
Eugene  Register. 
Freewater  Times. 
Forest  Grove  Times. 
Gresham :  Beaver  State  Herald. 
Grants  Pass :  Oregon  Mining  Jour- 
nal. 
Heppner  Times. 
Hillsboro  Independent 


Oregon — Continued-. 
Helix  Herald. 
Hood  River  Glacier. 
Independence:   West  Side  Enter- 
prise. 
Jacksonville  Democratic  Times. 
Junction  City  Times. 
Klamath  Falls  Express. 
La  Grande  Chronicle. 
Lakeview:    Lake   County   Exam- 
iner. 
McMlnnvllle — 

News-Reporter. 

Pacific  Baptist 

Telephone  Register. 
Medford  Southern  Oregonlan. 
Mitchell  Sentinel. 
Newberg  Enterprise. 
North  Powder  News. 
North  Yamhill  Record. 
Ontario  Argus. 
Pilot  Rock  Record. 
Portland — 

Commercial  Review. 

Oregon  Tradesman. 

Nachruhten. 

New  Age. 

Sunday  Welcome. 

Pacific  Scandinavian. 

The  Jewish  Tribune. 

North  Pacific  Rural  Spirit 

Pacific  Christian. 

Weekly    and    Sunday   Orego- 
nlan. 

Catholic  Sentinel. 

Northwestern  Pacific  Farmer. 
Port  Oxford  Tribune. 
Prairie  City  Times. 
Salem  Pacific  Homestead. 
Sheridan  New  Sun. 
Sliver  Lake  Central  Oregonlan. 
Sumpter  Blue  Mount. 
Tlllnmook — 

Herald. 

Headlight 
Toledo  Reporter. 
Wallowa  News. 
Weston  I^eader. 
Pennsjivanla : 

Allentown  Unabhaenglger  Republl- 

kaner. 
Altoona — 

Deutscher  Volksfuehrer. 

Deutsche  Wacht 

Altoona  Tribune. 
Annvllle  Journal. 
Archbald  Citizen. 
Austin  Autogrnph. 
A  vonda  le  H  era  Id. 
Bath  Record. 
Barnesboro  Star. 
Beaver  Argus  and  Radical. 
Beaver  Springs  Herald. 
Bedford  Inquirer. 
Bellevue  Suburban  Life. 
Big  Run  Tribune. 
Brldesburg :     North    Philadelphia 

Tribune. 
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Pennsylvania — Continued. 
Brownsville  Monitor. 
Brook vi lie  Republican. 
Butler :  Butler  (,'ounty  Record. 
Canton  World. 

Carlisle  American  Volunteer. 
Carnegie — 

Item. 

Union. 
Catasauqua  Dispatch. 
Cbambersburg :    Franklin   Reposi- 
tory. 
Chester — 

Independent. 

Democrat. 
Clairton  Circle. 
Clearfield  Times-Monitor. 
Coopersburg  Sentinel. 
Coudersport — 

Potter  Enterprise. 

Journal. 
Corry  Plain  Dealer. 
Crafton:  Chartlers  Valley  Mirror. 
Cresson  Record. 
Cunvensvllle  Mountaineer. 
Dallas  Weekly  Post. 
Dalmatia  Item. 
Dayton  News. 
Dnncannon  Record. 
Ebensburg — 

Cambria  Tribune. 

Mountaineer  Herald. 
Elizabeth  Herald. 
Elizabetbville  Kcbo. 
Elmhurst  Signal. 
Ephrata  Rei>orter. 
Frackville  Star. 
Frankford — 

Dispatch. 

Herald. 
Franklin— 

The  People. 

Venango  Sijectator. 
Greenville :     Shenango     Valley 

^ews 
Glen  Kiddle  Herald. 
Gettysburg  Compiler, 
cirove  City  Reiwrter. 
Uallstead  County  Herald. 
Hamburg  Item. 
Hanover — 

Ueconl. 

Herald. 
Harrisburg— 

Church  Advocate. 

The  Evangelical. 

Evangellsche  Zeltschrift. 
Hatboro  Journal. 
Ilawley  Times. 
Howard  Hustler. 
Hughesville  Mail. 
Indiana — 

Messenger. 

Indiana  Progress. 

Times. 
Irwin  Republican  Standard. 
Jeanette  Westmoreland  Journal. 


Pennsylvania — Continued. 
Johnsonburg  Breeze. 
Johnstown — 

Johnstown  Freie  Presse. 

Tribune. 
Kane  Leader. 
Kennett  Square  Advance. 
Kittanning — 

Tribune. 

Democrat  Sentinel. 
Knox :  Clarion  County  National. 
Kutztown  Patriot. 
Lancaster — 

Lancaster  Law  Review. 

Bankers  and  Brokers  Times. 

Labor  Leader. 
Lanadale  Republican. 
Leechburg  Advance. 
Lewisburg  Orange  and  Blue. 
Lewistown — 

Free  Press. 

Gazette. 
Lltitz— 

Lititz  and  Popular. 

Express. 
LlveriHX)!  Sim. 
Lykens  Standard. 
McConnellsburg :    Fulton    County 

News  and  Democrat. 
Macungie  Progress. 
Mahanoy  Plane  Valley  News. 
Manayunk — 

Times. 

Advance. 
Meshoppen  Enterprise. 
Meyersdale  Commercial. 
MIddleburg :  Snyder  County  News. 
Middleton  Journal. 
Middleburg  Post 
Middletown  Press. 
Mitilinburg  Telegraph. 
Mifflintown  Juniata  Herald. 
Mi  11  helm  Journal. 
MlUville— 

Tablet. 

Weekly  Tablet. 
Mill  vale  Valley  Journal. 
Minersville  Free  Press. 
Montgomery  Mirror. 
Montrose  Independent-Republican. 
Mount  Pleasant  Journal. 
Munoy  Herald. 

McKeesiwrt  Svenska  Veckobladet 
McDonald  Record. 
Nanticoke  Herald. 
Natrona :     Western    I'ennsylvanla 

Press. 
Nazareth  Item. 
New  Bethlehem  Leader. 
New     Brighton :     Beaver     Valley 

News. 
New  Berlin  Reporter. 
New  Castle  Democrat. 
Nicholson  Examiner. 
Norristown:   Montgomery  County 

Law  Reix)rter. 
Northeast  Advertiser. 
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Pennsy  1  vn  nia — Coiiti  niied. 
North  Wales  Record. 
Oval  Ledger. 
Oxford  Press. 
Palmyra  County  Advocate. 
Peckville  Journal. 
Pen  Argyle  Colonial  Star. 
Pen  Argj'le  Index. 
Philadelphia- 
Sunday  School  Times. 

Periodicals     of     Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication. 

First  and  Thirty-ninth  Ward 
News. 

liockdale  Weekly. 

Boys  and  (virls. 

Young  I'eople. 

North  West  Independent 

The  Westminster. 

Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Vercius  Heiwrter. 

Tribune. 
Phoenixville :  Phoenix   Advertiser. 
Pitcairn  Express. 
Pittsburg — 

Willkoiwlanin. 

Volksfreund. 

Amalgamated  Journal. 

Jewish  Post. 

National  Labor  Tribune. 

Catholic. 

Christian  Advocate. 

United  Presbyterian. 

New  West. 

Christian  Worker. 

I^a  Trinacria. 

Dispatch. 
Plymouth  Vienybe  Lletuvnlnku. 
Portage  Press. 
Port  Allegany  Argus. 
Reading — 

Labor  Advocate. 

Reformed  Church  Record. 
Roulette  Recorder. 
Saxtou  Herald. 
Saltsburg  I*res8. 
Scottdale  Independent. 
Schwehkville  Item. 
Scranton — 

Svobodn. 

Wochenblatt. 

Catholic  Light. 

Journal. 
Sheridanville :  Sheridan  News. 
Skippack :  Montgomery  Transcript 
Springdale  Record. 
Stewart    Station:    Traflford    City 

Times. 
Steel  ton — 

Advocate  Verdict. 

Rei>orter. 
Strasburg  Home. 
Sunbury :  Northumberland  County 

Democrat. 
Tldioute  News. 
Tionesta :  Forest  Republican. 
Thompsontown :  Juniata  Globe. 


Pennsy  1  van  ia — (Mn  t  i  nued. 
Tafford  City  New^s. 
Turtle     Creek:     East     Pittsburg 

News. 
Uniontown  People's  Tribune. 
Warren — 

Gazette. 

Times. 
Washington  Journal. 
Waynesboro  Record. 
W^ellsboro — 

Agitator. 

Republican  Advocate. 
West   Alexander    Saturday  Even- 
ing Call. 
White  Haven  Journal. 
Wilkensburg  Call. 
Williamsport  Statesman. 
Williamstown  Times. 
Windber  Era. 
Wissinoning  Advance. 
Rhode  Island : 

Cranston  Times. 
Hope  Vallej' — 

Advertiser. 

Advertiser. 
Peacedale  Gazette. 
Providence     Manufacturing    Jew- 
eler. 
Woonsocket  Textile  Gazette. 
South  Carolina  : 
Clifton  World. 
Darlington  News. 
Fairfax  Enterprise. 
KIngstree  County  Record. 
I^eesville  News, 

Moncks  Corners  Echo  and  Pres.s. 
Orangeburg — 

Times  and  Democrat 

People's  Recorder. 
Rock  Hill- 
Rock  Hill  Messenger. 

Friendship  Banner. 
St  George:  Dorchester  Eagle. 
Saluda  Standard. 
Walhalla :  Oconee  News, 
Warren ville:  Horse  Creek  Valley 

News. 
Walterboro  Pun  and  Standard 
Woodruff  News  and  Review. 
South  Dakota : 

Alcester  l^nion. 
Alexander  Journal. 
Andover  Gazette. 
Arlington  Sun. 
Artesian  Commonwealth. 
Avon  Clarion. 
Baltic  Minnehaha. 
Beresford — 

Beresford  Republic. 

News. 
Blgstone  Headlight 
Blunt  4dvocate, 
Britton  Journal. 
Brookings — 

Register. 

Individual. 
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Sonth  Dakota — Continued. 
Brace  Herald. 
Canova  Herald, 
Centerville  Jonmal. 
Cheyenne  Agency  Aupookin. 
Clark  Republic-Courier. 
Colton  Courier. 
Conde  News. 

Deadwood  Pioneer-Times. 
Dell  Rapids  Tribune. 
Efflngbain:  Sisseton  Posten. 
Egan  Express. 

Elk  Point :  Union  Cx>unty  CJourier. 
Elkton  Record. 
Erwin  Enterprise. 
Ethan  Enterprise. 
Eureka  Post. 
Evarts  State  Journal. 
Fairvlew  Eagle. 
Faulkton  Advocate. 
Forest  City  Press. 
Fort  Pierre :  Sioux  Stock  Journal. 
Frederick  Free  Press. 
Fulton  Advocate. 
Gettysburg  Herald. 
Gary  Inter- State. 

Hayes:    Stanley    County    Home- 
stead. 
Iletland  New  Era. 
Hecla  Standard. 
Hitchcock  Ix»ader. 
Hot  Si>ringK  State. 
Howard :  Miner  County  Democrat. 
Hurley  Herald. 

Ipswicb:  Edmunds  County  Demo- 
crat. 
Uxne  Pioneer  News, 
liebanon  Independent. 
Iiee«vllle  News. 
Lesterville  I^^lger. 
Leola:  Mcpherson  County  Herald. 
Mitchell  Clarion. 
Miller  Gazette. 
Marion  Rword. 
Mitchell  Gazette. 
Murdo  Coyote. 
Mount  Vernon  News. 
N'orthville  Journal. 
Oneida  Watchman. 
Platte  Enterprise. 

Pollock :    Campl)ell    County    Prog- 
ress. 
F*resho — 

Lyman  County  Settler. 

Post. 

The  Wave. 

Lyman  County  Record. 
Redfield  Press. 
Rosooe  Herald. 
Sioux  Falls— 

Xachrlchlon  Herald. 

Farmer. 
Sijweton  Banner, 
^uth  Shore  Republican. 
Springfield  Times. 
Sturgls:  Black  Hills  Press. 
Tabor  Independent. 


South  I>akotft — Continued. 
Turton  Trumpet 
Toronto  Herald. 

Twin  Brooks :  Grant  County  News. 
Vermilion  Republican. 
Vol  In  Times. 
Volga  Tribune. 
Wakonda  Monitor. 
Wentworth  Enterprise. 
Wheeler  Courier. 
White  Lake  Wave. 
White      Lake:      Aurora      County 

Standard. 
Wilmot:    Roberts   County   Repub- 
lican. 
Winifred  Dispatch. 
Tennessee : 

Alexandria  Times. 

Athens  Athenian. 

Centerville:       Hickman       County 

News. 
Cookevllle  Press. 
Crossvllle  Chronl(*le. 
Dayton  Herald. 
Dyersburg — 

Dyer  C^ounty  Herald. 

State  (iazetto. 
Eldorado  Success. 
Erin  News. 
Fayettevllle— 

Lincoln  County   News. 

Observer. 
Gainesboro  Sentinel. 
Ilartsvllle  Times. 
Henderson  Chester  P^nterprise. 
HuntsvlUe  C^umberlaud  Chronicle. 
Ja  ckson  D I  spa  tch. 
Jonesboro  Herald  and  Tribune. 
Jasi>er  Banner. 
Jefferson  City  Watchman. 
Knox  vl  lie — 

Holston  Advocate. 

Methodist  Advocate  Journal. 

Independent. 
I^xington   Times. 
McEwen  New  Era. 
Madisonville  Democrat. 
Memphis — 

Times. 

Bluff  City  News. 

Deutsche  Zeitung. 

Jewish  Spe<*tator. 

Commercial   Api)eal. 

Union  Lal)or  Journal. 
Morristown  Republican. 
Nashville — 

Sloan  Wc»ekly. 

Gospel  Advocate. 

Midland  Methodist. 

Sunday  Schoolbook. 

Epworth  Era. 

Children's  Visitor. 

(Christian  Advocate. 
Paradise  Echo. 
Paris  Post  Intel ligeuce. 
Rutherford  Register. 
Savannah  Courier. 
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Tennessee — Continued. 

Sequacbee  Valley  News. 
Sparta :  White  County  Favorite. 
Springfield  Record. 
Troy  City  Mrs.  Grundy. 
Wartburg  Clarion. 
Woodbury  Cannon  Courier. 
Watertown  Sentinel. 
Winchester — 
Record. 

Franklin  County  Truth. 
Texas: 

Abilene:  Taylor  County  News. 
Alenreed  Times. 
Alba  News. 
Albany  News. 
Anson  Western  Reporter. 
Atlanta  Citizens'  Journal. 
Archer  City  Dispatch. 
Austin — 

Texas  Posten. 
Irwin  Foundation. 
Batesville  Herald. 
Bay  City  County  Tribune. 
Beaumont  Industrial  Era. 
Beeville— 

Bee. 

Picayune. 
Bells  News. 
Bellville   Wochenblatt 
Bertram  Monitor. 
Big  Sandy  News. 
Bowie  Cross  Timbers. 
Brackettville  News. 
Bremond   Banner. 
Bryan's  Pilot. 
Burleson  News. 

Canton  Van  Zandt  EnterprlBe. 
CarroUton  Chronicle. 
Channing  Courier. 
Childress — 

Post. 

Index. 
Cisco — 

Cisco  Roundup. 

Roundup. 
Claireuiont  Enterprise. 
Clarendon   Banner-Stockman. 
Cleburne  Watchman. 
Clyde  Progress. 
Collinsville  Times. 
Coolidge  Ledger. 
Cooper  Review. 
Comfort  News. 
Comanclie — 

Visitor. 

Pioneer  Exponent. 
Crawford :  Texas  Union  and  Grit 
Cushing  Enterprise. 
Dallas — 

Texas  Christian  Advocate. 

Advance. 

Western  Presbyter. 

Mercury  Passwords. 

Metropolitan. 

State  Mission  Appeal. 

Laborer. 


Texa&^-Continued. 
Decatur  News. 
Denison  Sunday  Gazetteer. 
Denton  Record  and  Chronicl& 
Eagle  Lake  Advertiser. 
Ennls  Local. 
Eddy  Herald. 
Fort  Worth  Telegram  and  Texas 

Stockman  Journal. 
Floydada  Hesperian. 
Ferris  Wheel. 
Florence  VIdette. 
Fort  Worth — 

Texas  Stockman  Journal 

Weekly  Telegram. 

Anzeiger. 
Fredericksburg  Wochenblatt 
Gail  Borden  Citizen. 
Georgetown:    W^Illiamson   County 

Sun. 
Goliad  Guard. 
Granbury  Graphic-Truth. 
Grand  Saline  Sun. 
Grapevine  Sun. 
Greenville  Messenger. 
Giddings  Volksblatt. 
Garland  News. 
Hallettsville  New  Era. 
Hamilton  Rustle. 
Haskell  Free  Press. 
Hempstead  News. 
Henrietta  People's  Review. 
Higgins  News. 
Houston  Southern  Shipper. 
Hughes  Spring  New  Era. 
Jacksboro — 

Gazette. 

News. 
Joshua  Record. 
Johnson  City  Enterprise. 
Kaufman  Sun. 
Kemp  Weekly  VoI(?e. 
Kingsland  Rustler. 
Kirbyville  Banner. 
Kosse  Cyclone. 
La  Grange — 

Svoboda. 

Deutsche  Zeitung. 
La  Porte  Chronicle. 
Linden  :  Cass  County  Sun. 
Lone  Oak  News. 
Lorena  VIdette. 
McKenney  Examiner. 
Mart  Herald. 
Mason  News. 
Maypearl  Herald. 
Memphis  Herald. 
Menard vi He  Enterprise. 
Meridian  Tribune. 
Mertens  Hedlyte. 
Miami  Chief. 
Nevada  Enterprise. 
Nordheim  View. 
New  Braunfels  Herald. 
Omaha  Breeze. 

Oakville :  Live  Oak  County  Leader. 
Palestine  Plalndealer. 
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Texas—Continued. 
Palmer  Rustler. 
Paradise  Echo. 
Pari»— 

Sunday  Advocate. 

Farmers'  Advocate. 
Pearsall  News. 
Pecan  Gap  New  Era. 
Pilot  Point  Post-Signal. 
Pleasanton  Monitor. 
Patnam  News. 
Riesel  Rustler. 

Richland  Springs  Eye-Witness. 
Richmond  Coaster. 
Rising  Sun  X-Ray. 
Rockdale  Messenger. 
Rockspriugs  Rustler. 
Rosalie  Courier. 
Sabinal  Sentinel. 
San  Angelo— 

Press. 

Standard. 
Sanderson  Trans  Pecos  News. 
Sanger  Courier. 

San  Marcos:  Hays  County  Times. 
Santa  Anna  News. 
Sequin  Guadalupe  Gazette. 
Seymour:  Baylor  County  Farmer. 
Sherwood  Record. 
Stephensville  Empire. 
Strawn  Enterprise. 
Snyder  Coming  West 
Stratford  Star. 
Sunset  Signal-News. 
Taylor- 
Herald. 

Journal. 

Weekly  Texan. 

Daily  Democrat 

Temple- 
Times. 

Temple    Mirror   and   Pythian 
Banner. 

Tenaha  Messenger. 
Tioga  Tribune. 
Tolar  Standard. 
Waco — 

Post 

Paul  Quinn  Weekly. 

Tvalde  Leader  News. 

Wallisville  New  Age. 

Weatherford  Plain  Texan. 

Whltewrlght  Sun. 

Wills  Point  Chronicle. 

Wylie  Rustler. 

Zephyr  Mirror, 
rtah : 

Beaver  Press. 

Bingham  Bulletin. 

Boontlful:  Davis  County  Clipper. 

Cedar  City:    Iron   County   Advo- 
cate. 

Castle  Dale :  Emery  County  Prog- 
ress. 

Coalville  Times. 


Utah — Continued. 

Fillmore  Progress  Review. 
Farrington:  Davis  County  Argus. 
Heber:  Wasatch  Wave. 
Murray  Cit>':  American  Eagle. 
Price  Advocate. 
Panguitch  Progress. 
Park  City  Park  Record. 
Salt  Lake  City— 

Korrespondenten. 

Truth. 

Bikuhen. 

Retail  Merchant. 

S.  L.  C.  Beobachter. 
Springvllle  Independent. 
Tremonton  Weekly. 
Vermont : 

Bristol  Herald. 
Brandon  TTnion. 

Danby  :  Southern  Vermont  Mirror. 
Manchester  Journal. 
Middleburg  Register. 
North  Troy  Palladium. 
Richford  Journal. 
Rutland  Herald. 
St  Johnsburg  Caledonian. 
Swanton  Courier. 
Springfield  Rei)orter. 
South  Londonderry  Sifter. 
Vergennes  Vermonter  and  Enter- 
prise. 
Whiteriver  Landmark. 
Virginia : 

Amherst  Progress. 
Bedford  Cit>'  Bulletin. 
Berry vi lie  Courier. 
Boydton  Mecklenberg  Times. 
Brldgewater  Herald. 
Claremont  Herald. 
Culpeper — 

Exponent. 

Enterprise. 
Chincoteague  Oysterman. 
Clinton  Forge  Daily  and  Weekly 

Review. 
Eastville  Eastern  Shore  Herald. 
Farmville  Herald. 
Fincastle  Herald. 
Franklin  Democrat 
Floyd  Press. 
Graham  Banner. 
Grundy:  Sandy  Valley  News. 
Herndon  Observer. 
Lynchburg  Fanner's  Guide. 
Louisa  Enterprise. 
Luray  Page-Courier. 
Mathews  Journal. 
Manchester  Weekly  Bee. 
Marion  News. 

Monterey  Highland  Recorder. 
Onancock  Accomac  News. 
Orange  Piedmont  Virginian. 
Palmyra  Midland  Virginian. 
Richmond  Planet 
Roanoke  Magazine. 
Richmond  Central  Presbyterian. 
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Virginia — Contimie<l. 
Scottsvllle  Courier. 
Stuart  Enterprise. 
Salem    TiuieR-Reglster    and    Sen- 
tinel. 
Staunton :  Augusta  County  Argus. 
Tazewell  Clinch  Valley  News. 
Trout  Royal  Warren  Sentinel. 
Williamsburg:  Virginia   Gazette. 
Washington  : 

Aberdeen  Gray  Harbor  Post. 
Auburn  Argus. 
Bickleton  Times. 
Bremerton  News. 
Bellingham — 

Xya  Varlden. 

Bay  Post. 

Castle  Rock. 

The  I^eader. 
Chelan  Leader. 
(^hin(H)k  Observer. 
Clarkston  Republic. 
Cle  F]lms  Echo. 
Colfax  (Jazette. 
Col  ton  News  Setter. 
Concx)nully  Okanogan  Record. 
Connell :    Franklin   County   Regis- 
ter. 
Creston  News. 
Dayton — 

(^ourler-Press. 

Columbia  Chronicle. 
Edwall  Press. 
Ellensburg  Dawn. 
Enumclaw  Courier. 
Friday  Harbor :  San  Juan  Islander. 
(Iranite  Falls  Post. 
Harrington  Citizen. 
Hillyard  News. 
Hwaco  Pacific  Journal. 
Kelso  Journal. 
Llnd  Leader. 
.Monroe  Monitor. 

Mount  Vernon:  Skagit  News-Her- 
ald. 
Newjjort  Miner. 
North  Yakima  Herald. 
Oakesdale  Tidings. 
Oakvllle  Cruiser. 
Orient :  Kettle  River  Journal. 
Orting  Oracle. 

Pomeroy :  Garfield-  County  Demo- 
crat. 
Point  Angeles  Tribune-Times. 
Pullman  Tribune. 
Prescott — 

Prescott    and    Star    of    Star- 
bucks. 

Spectator. 
Prosser  Record. 
Quincy  Quill. 
Reardan  Gazette. 
Ritzville  Times. 
Riverside:  Okanogan  Valley. 
Rosalifi  Citizen. 


Washington — ( 'ontlnued. 
Seattle- 
Trade  R€»gi8ter. 

Washington  Posteii. 

Pacific  Record. 

Pacific  Tribune, 

Staats  Zeitung  and  Press, 
Slielton:  Mason  County  Journal. 
South  Bend- 
South  Bend  Journal. 

Willapa  Harbor. Pilot. 
Siiokane — 

Oraton  Outburst. 

New  West  Trade. 
Sprlngdale  Record. 
Stan  wood  Tidings. 
Sumner  Index. 
Tacoma — 

Wacht  Am  Sunde. 

West  Coast  Trade. 
Tecoa  Blade. 
Waitslmrg — 

Times. 

Gazette. 
Waterville  Press. 
White  Salmon  Enterprise. 
Wllber  Register. 
Wilson  Creek :  Big  Band  Chief. 
Winlock  Pilot. 
West  Virginia : 

Belington  Central  Republican. 
Berkeley  Springs  Messenger. 
Buckhannon  Delta  and  Knlglit  Er- 
rant. 
Ceredo  Advance. 
Charleston  Advocate. 
Davis  News. 
Fairmont  Free  Press. 
Glenvllle  Democrat. 
Grafton  I^eader. 
Huntington  Review. 
Littleton  Enterprise. 
Moorefield  Weekly  Examiner. 
Morgantown — 

New  Dominion. 

Post. 

Chronicle. 
New     Martinsville     Weekly    Dis 

patch. 
Parsons — 

Democrat. 

Mount  State  Patriot. 
Piedmont  Independent. 
Point  Pleasant  Weekly  Register. 
Princeton:  Mercer  Republican. 
Salem  Herald. 

Spencer  1  Roane  County  Record 
Sutton :  Broxton  Central. 
Union:  Monroe  Watchman. 
Webster  Springs  Echo. 
Welch :  McDowell  Recorder. 
West  Union- 
Herald. 

Record. 
Williamson:  Mingo  Republican. 
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Wisconsin : 

Albany  Vindicator. 
Alma  Center  News. 
Antigo  Weekly  News  Item. 
Appleton — 

Independent. 

Volksfreund. 

Samstags-Bote. 

Wrecker. 
Arcadia  Leader. 
Augusta  Times. 
Bangor  Independent. 
Barron — 

Barron  County  News. 

Barron  County  Shield. 
Barabor  News. 
Bellville  Record. 
Berlin  Courant. 
Birnamwood  News. 
Black  Creek  Times. 
Boscobel  Sentinel. 
Black  River  Falls- 
Badger  State  Banner. 

Jackson  County  Journal. 
Brillion  News. 
Cambria  News. 
Cameron  Review. 
Cassville  Record. 
Centurla  Outlook. 
Chilton  Times. 
Clear  Lake  Star. 
Clinton  Herald. 
Colfax  Messenger. 
Colby  Phonograph. 
Columbus  Democrat. 
Cumberland  Advocate. 
Dallas  Republican. 
Darlington  Democrat 
Dartford— 

Advance. 

ReiK)rter. 
De  Soto  Argus. 
Delavan  Enteri>rise. 
De  Fere — 

News. 

Onze  Standard. 
Dodgeville  Chronicle. 
Eagle  Quill. 
Eau  Claire — 

Der  Herald. 

Reform. 
Edgerton — 

Wisconsin  Tobacco. 

£agle. 
Elroy  Leader. 
Ellsworth  Record. 
Evansville  Tribune  and  Enterprise. 
Food  du  Lac — 

Nordwestlicher  Courier. 

Saturday  Reix)rter. 
Eort  Atkinson — 

Jefferson  County  Union. 

Democrat. 
Fox  Lake  Representative. 
Frederick  Star. 
Oalesvllle  Independent. 


Wisconsin — Contlned. 
Glen  Flora  Star. 

(yliddeu :  Ashland  County  Herald. 
Grand    Rapids:  Wisctmsin    Valley 

Leader. 
Greenwood  Gleaner. 
Hartland  News. 
Ilayward  Republican. 
Highland  Weekly  Press. 
HollandaJe  Review. 
Hudson — 

True  Republican. 

Observer. 
Independence  News- Wave. 
Janesville — 

Recorder  and  Times. 

Indei)endent. 
Kendall  Keystone. 
Kenosha  Volksfreund. 
Kewaunee — 

Enterprise. 

County  Banner. 
Kiel  National  Zeitung. 
Kilhourne  Mirror  (JaBCtte. 
La  Crosse — 

News. 

Volkspost. 

Vlastenec. 

Herald  and  Volksfreund. 

Volksfreund. 
Ladysniith  Journal. 
La  Farge  Enterprise. 
Lone  Rock  Tri-County  Review. 
Madison  Botschafter. 
Manawa  Advocjite. 
Manitowoc — 

Post. 

Der  Nord  Western. 
Marshfleld— 

Times. 

Chronicle. 
Marinette  Forposten. 
Mayvllle :  Dodge  County  Pioneer. 
Mazomanie  Sickle. 
Merrill— 

Thalbate. 

Wisconsin  Tlmlbate. 

Advocate. 
Milton  Journal. 
Milwaukee — 

Vorwaerts. 

Democratic  Herald. 

Wisconsin  Banner  and  Volks- 
freund. 

Der  Sonntagsbote  and  Colum- 
bia. 

Der  Seebote. 

Acker  and  Gartenban. 

Jobber  and  Retailer. 

Banner  and  Volksfreund. 

(Columbia    and   Der   Seebote 
and  Der  Sonntagsbote.) 

Gazeta  Wisconsinska. 

The  Young  Churchman. 

Living  Church. 

Domacnost. 
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Wisconsin — C^ontined. 

Milwaukee — Continued. 

ExcelRior. 

Der  Landman  and  Patriot 

Kurger  Tygodnlowy. 
Monroe — 

Sentinel. 

Green  County  Herald. 
Mosinee  Times. 

Muscoda :    Grant    (^ounty    Demo- 
crat. 
Neillsville  Republican  and  Press. 
North  Freedom  Journal. 
Ocononiowoc — 

Free  Press. 

Enterprise. 
Oconto  Reporter. 
OrejJTon  Observer. 
Osseo  Recorder. 
Pardeeville  Times. 
Peshtlgo  Times. 
Plattevllle    Witness    and    Mining 

Times. 
Plalnfleld  Sun. 
Portage:  State  Register. 
Prairie-du-Cliien  Courier. 
Princeton  Republic. 
Racine  Agriculttirist. 
Rio:  Columbus  County  Reporter. 
Rib  Lake  Herald. 
River  Falls  Times. 
Sharon  Reporter. 
Sheboygan  Herald. 
Sparta  Herald. 
Spring  Valley  Sun. 
Stanley  Republican. 
Stevens  Point — 

Rolnik. 

The  Gazette. 
Sturgeon  Bay:  Door  County  Dem- 
ocrat. 


Wisconsin — Continent. 
Superior — 

Sv.  Am.  Tribune. 

Sun. 
Taj'lor  Enterprise. 
Tomah  Monitor-Herald. 
Tomahawk  Leader. 
Tony  Enterprise. 
Tremi)ealean  Gazette. 
Wal)eno:  North  Wisconsin  Adver- 
tiser. 
Washburn  Chimes. 
Watertown — 

Gazette. 

Iicader. 

Weekly  licader. 
Waukesha  Freeman. 
Waupaca  Post. 
Waupum  Leader. 
Wausau — 

Central  Wisconsin. 

Pilot. 
Wausaukee  Independent 
West  Salem  Nonpareil  Journal. 
Wildrose  Times. 
Wilton  Herald. 
Wlnneconne  I»cal. 
Wittenberg  Enterprise. 
Wonewoc  Reporter. 
Wyoming : 

Afton:  Star  Valley  Independent 
Cody  Stockyards  and  Farmers. 
Encampment:  Grand  Encampment 

Herald. 
Evanston  Press. 
(Garland  GIrard. 
Gillette  News. 

Meeteetse:  Wyoming  Standard. 
Pinedale  Roundup. 
Rawlins:  Carlwn  County  Journal. 


The  Vice-Chairman.  How  many  different  States  are  represented 
in  your  association? 

Mr.  BoYCE.  As  nearly  as  I  know,  every  State  and  Territory  is  rep- 
resented in  about  ecjual  proportions.  Every  publisher  has  been  asked 
to  join  the  association,  and  the  answers  have  been  general. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  You  mean  that  the  number  of  members  of 
your  association  from  each  State  is  about  the  same  percentage  of  the 
total  number  of  the  publications  in  each  of  the  several  States? 

Mr.  BoYCE.  Yes. 

Senator  Carter.  To  what  extent  do  you  give  premiums  for  sub- 
scribers or  to  subscribers? 

Mr.  BoYCE.  I  think  it  is  a  verv  small  extent,  so  far  as  the  weekly 
papers  that  I  represent  are  concerned. 

Senator  Carter.  What  do  you  understand  by  "  nominal  subscrip- 
tions?" 

Mr.  BoYCE.  You  mean  what  does  our  association  consider  a  nomi- 
nal subscription  ? 

Senator  Carter.  What  is  considered  a  nominal  subscription? 

Mr.  Boyce.  I  have  not  inquired  of  them.  I  should  be  pleased  to 
put  it  to  the  association,  and  I  think  it  is  an  important  point.  I  have 
had  no  expression  of  opinion  from  the  association  on  that  question. 
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ScMiator  Carter,  (riving  premiums  is  a  common  device  employed  to 
>eciire  new  subscribers,  is  it  not,  for  weekly  papers? 

Mr.  BoYCE.  Oh,  it  may  be  considered  a  common  practice  of  all  pub- 
lishers, some  using  them  more  than  others. 

vSt»nator  Carter.  The  premium  is  a  means  of  reducing  the  subscrip- 
tion price  to  the  subscriber  by  the  contribution  of  something  in  addi- 
tion to  the  paper,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  BoYCE.  The  premium  is  an  inducement,  as  1  understand  it. 

Senator  Carter.  Do  publishers  of  Aveekly  papers,  as  a  rule,  favor 
the  giving  of  premiums  ? 

Mr.  BoYCE.  Some  do  and  some  do  not.  I  could  let  you  know  how 
many  favor  it  and  how  many  do  not. 

Senator  Carter.  You  are  not  advised  of  the  general  sentiment  of 
the  weekly  publishers  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  Boyce.  No,  sir;  I  have  only  placed  before  the  publishers  the 
questions  suggested  by  the  Commission  as  to  the  present  law.  The 
present  law  dc^es  not  exclude  ))remiums.  AVe  >vere  waiting  for  the 
questions  that  would  be  brought  out  by  this  Commission  to  submit 
them  to  the  publishers  for  their  information  and  expression.  This  is 
one  of  the  questions  that  has  been  brought  out. 

Senator  Carter.  The  present  law  presumably  inhibits  the  premium 
to  the  extent,  at  least,  that  the  premium  would  reduce  the  price  to  the 
mere  nominal  instead  of  the  advertised  subscription  price.  Is  it 
regarded  as  professional,  or  in  accordance  with  strict  professional 
ethics,  to  offer  premiums  substantially  equivalent  to  the  subscription 
price  demanded  for  the  paper? 

Mr.  BoYCE.  I  could  not  speak  for  the  association,  but  my  under- 
standing is  that  it  is  not. 

Senator  Carter.  That  is  all. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  What  is  your  individual  opinion  relative  to 
what  is  a  nominal  rate  ? 

Mr.  BoYCE.  I  have  not  got  any  opinion.  So  many  conditions  Ayould 
have  to  be  taken  into  coUvsideration  that  I  do  not  know  who  would 
settle  it. 

Representative  Moon.  You  say  there  are  10  weekly  papers  to  the 
pound? 

Mr.  BoYCE.  On  an  average,  based  on  a  6-column  quarto  as  the  aver- 
age paper. 

Representative  Moon.  It  costs  about  one-tenth  of  a  cent  a  ^veek  for 
the  distribution  of  one* copy.    That  is  about  your  postage,  is  it  not? 

ilr.  BoYCE.  That  would  be  if  it  went  through  the  mail. 

Representative  Moon.  That  would  cost  you  in  postage,  then,  about 
•^.2  cents  per  annum  to  distribute  one  paper? 

ilr.  BoYCE.  Fifty-two  times  one-tenth. 

Representative  Moon.  And  Avhat  is  the  subscription  price  per 
annum  on  these  papers? 

Mr.  Boyce.  On,  they  vary. 

Representative  Moon.  About  $1  or  $1.50? 

Mr,  BoYCE.  Something  around  there. 

Representative  Moon.  There  is  nothing  less  than  $1,  is  there? 

Mr.  Boyce.  Something  about  $1. 

Representative  Moon.  And  it  costs  the  Government  about  25  or 
^0  cents,  does  it  not,  or  are  you  prepared  to  say  about  that? 
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Mr.  BoYCE.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Representative  Moon.  You  do  not  know  how  much  it  costs  the 
Government  ? 

Mr.  BoYCE.  No,  sir. 

Rej)resentative  Moon.  You  said  something  a  little  while  ago  about 
the  cause  of  the  deficit.  Could  you  give  your  opinion  on  that  subject. 
with  the  reasons  for  your  opinion,  so  that  the  Commission  could  reiich 
its  own  conclusions  from  the  statements  that  you  might  make? 

Mr.  BoYCE.  I  will  be  pleased  to  compile  the  data  on  that  question. 

Representative  Moon.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  it. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  on  another  phase.  Papers 
under  the  law  are  entitled  to  free  distribution  in  the  county  of  pub- 
lication ? 

Mr.  BoYCE.  Yes. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  What  is  your  understanding  of  the  justifi- 
cation for  that  privilege  ? 

Mr.  BoYCE.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  submit  that  to  our  members. 

The  VicE-CiiAiRMAN.  Oh,  I  am  asking  you.  You  have  4.0<X) 
member -5. 

Mr.  BoYCE.  I  can  not  speak  for  4,000  members  without  asking 
them. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  am  asking  Mr.  Boyce.  If  you  have  no 
opinion  about  it,  I  do  not  want  to  press  the  question.  I  me-an  no  dis- 
respect to  the  association,  but  I  want  your  opinion.  You  are  a  mem- 
ber of  the  association. 

Mr.  BoYCE.  The  best  reason  I  know  for  it  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment considered  that  the  good  accomplished  by  the  local  paper  offset 
any  cost  that  it  created  in  carrying  or  handling  it,  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment felt  that  it  got  more  benefit  out  of  the  encouragement  given 
to  the  local  paper  than  it  lost  by  carrying  it.  They  must  have 
thought  so,  or  they  never  would  have  done  it. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  What  objection  would  there  be  to  granting 
free  distribution  of  one  county  paper  in  an  adjacent  county  to  the 
one  in  which  it  was  published  ? 

Mr.  BoYCE.  I  do  not  know.  I  will  be  pleased  to  obtain  that  infor- 
mation for  you. 

Senator  Carter.  Has  rural  free  delivery  tended  to  increase  the  cir- 
culation of  weekly  papers? 

Mr.  BoYCE.  I  do  not  know,  speaking  candidly.  I  have  nothing  but 
other  peoples'  say  so  on  the  matt-er. 

Senator  Carter.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  efficient  postal  faciUtie^: 
have  very  greatly  improved  since  the  present  law  was  passed  ? 

Mr.  BoYCE.  Yes. 

Senator  Carter.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  cost  of  these  improved 
facilities  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  propriety  of  any  increase  of  postage? 

Mr.  Boyce.  You  put  me  in  the  position  of  answering  for  my  asso- 
ciation, and  I  wish  to  be  excused,  because  I  prefer  to  leave  it  to 
them  for  their  own  expression. 

Representative  Moon.  It  is  a  populist  association,  in  that  it  has 
the  referendum. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Was  any  other  representative  of  the  National 
Weekly  Publishers'  Association  appointed  to  come  here,  or  was  there 
any  other  representative  of  that  association  who  intended  to  appear! 
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Mr.  BoYCB.  Yes;  there  were  two  other  gentlemen  appointed,  but 
when  I  applied  to  Mr.  Glassie  to  represent  the  association  he  sug- 
gested that  I  write  out  my  brief  and  leave  it  with  him  and  he  would 
file  it,  and  we  thought  that  possibly  he  did  not  want  to  hear  very 
much  from  our  association. 

The  Vice-Chaikman.  That  was  simply  an  opinion. 

Mr.  BoYCE.  That  was  my  opinion,  out  nobody  else  applied  for  a 
place  here. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  There  is  no  other  person  here  from  your  as- 
sociation who  desires  to  be  heard  ? 

Mr.  BoYCE.  That  is  my  understanding. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  The  commission  would  be  very  glad  to  hear 
them  if  they  are  here. 

The  New  York  Manufacturers'  Association,  through  its  treasurer, 
Mr.  Kichard  W.  Bainbridge.  will  now  be  heaixl. 

STATEHEin?  OF  BIGHABD  W.  BAINBKIDOE,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 
KANXJFAGTTJBEBS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YOBK. 

Mr.  Bainbriikjk.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen:  The  Manufac- 
turei-s"  Association  of  New  York  is  the  representative  association  of 
Xew  York  manufacturers. 

We  have  for  the  past  ten  years,  through  our  postal  committee, 
»tudied  the  operation  of  the  postal  system,  and  we  feel  outraged  by 
the  second-clavss  mail  rates. 

We  believe  that  a  postal  law  embracing  all  mailable  matter  in  two 
classes  would  do  more  for  the  prosperity  and  contentment  of  the 
people  than  any  amount  of  bounty. 

We  believe  that  1-cent  letter  {)ostage  would  quickly  result  from  a 
law  which  admitted  all  other  mailable  matter  at  8  cents  per  pound. 

I  was  surprised  here  yesterday  when  I  heard  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Root.  He  admitted  that  his  trade  journal  received  $4,000  per  page 
|jer  annum  for  advertising  space,  and  yet  he  had  not  faith  enough 
in  his  proposition  to  believe  that  the  subscriber  would  pay  the  cost 
of  transmitting  that  much  merchandise  to  him  at  a  fair  rate,  at  cost. 

We  believe  that  the  trade  journal  is  indispensable  to  commerce, 
but  it  should  be  devoted  to  the  subscriber  and  not  to  the  advertiser. 
It  would  be  better  for  commerce  and  industry  if  the  trade  journal 
lived  on  merit  instead  of  Government  bounty,  and  we  would  then 
have  one  good  trade  journal,  which  we  would  he  glad  to  subscribe  for, 
where  we  now  have  a  dozen  poor  ones. 

We  believe  that  an  8-cent  rate  for  all  mailable  matter  except  letters 
would  be  useful  to  the  individual  and  to  the  business  of  the  country 
in  sending  small  packages,  but  it  would  naturally  divert  to  the  trans- 
portation companies  the  large  bulk  of  merchandise  which  the  post- 
office  could  not  possibly  handle  without  giving  bounty  to  the  shippers. 

It  is  a  good  tning  for  the  Government  to  carry  650,000,000  pounds 
of  printed  merchandise  annually  at  1  cent  per  pound ;  then  it  must 
be  a  better  thing  for  the  Government  to  extend  this  rate  to  all  mail- 
able merchandise,  because  such  an  act  would  be  equitable. 

Tlie  giving  of  this  rate  to  one  industry  is  unjust.  It  has  resulted 
in  great  national  waste  and  the  unnecesary  destruction  of  our  forests. 

1  want  to  say  in  this  connection  that  98  per  cent  of  the  printing 
paper  nsed  in  this  country  to-day  is  the  product  of  wood.     In  order 
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to  make  a  pound  of  paper  from  wood  you  must  go  into  the  forest  ami 
cut  3  pounds  of  timuer,  Now,  we  are  up  against  a  condition  to-day 
where  2,000,000  pounds  of  this  second-class  matter  is  going  into  the 
mail  every  day  in  the  year,  and  we  believe  that  one-half  of  it  is  an 
absolute  waste.  I  know  in  my  own  experience  90  j>er  cent  of  the 
second-class  matter  which  comes  to  me  is  not  subscribed  for,  and  it 
goes  into  my  wastebasket  with  the  wrappers  on,  and  there  is  probably 
as  much  second-chiss  matter  distributed  by  other  means  as  by  tlie 
United  States  mail.  So  that  if  there  is  a  waste  of  2,000,000  pounds  a 
day  it  means  that  (5,000,000  pounds  of  lumber  is  cut  from  the  fore^ 
every  day,  ground  into  pulp,  made  into  paper,  printed,  and  at  it.s 
destination  goes  into  the  wastebasket.  We  believe  that  there  is  a 
flreat  mass  of  waste  firoins:  on  which  is  eutirelv  unnecessarv. 

This  is  only  possible  by  the  continued  charge  of  2  cents  for  letter 
postage,  which  is  a  50  per  cent  tax  upon  commerce  and  industry  with- 
out adequate  return. 

A  two-class  act  would  simplify  the  operation  of  the  postal  system, 
so  that  a  postmaster's  instructions  might  be  printed  on  a  postal  card 
instead  of  in  a  500-page  quarto  volume  which  the  Third  Assistant 
himself  can  not  intelligently  interpret. 

I  have  been  up  against  this  a  great  many  times  in  the  post-office. 
I  have  mailed  matter,  and  a  day  or  two  after  it  went  into  the  post- 
office  I  have  been  sent  for  by  the  postmaster  and  told  that  certain 
printed  matter  which  I  had  put  into  the  mail  could  not  go  for  8 
cents  a  pound,  but  must  pay  16  cents  a  pound.  Now,  the  law  state.^ 
that  all  other  printed  matter  must  go  in  the  third  class,  and  I  do  not 
understand  how  the  Department  can  rule  that  any  printed  matter 
can  be  compelled  to  pay  the  fourth-class  rate.  Yet  here  is  a  500-page 
volume  from  which  you  can  get  a  precedent  for  anything.  A  post- 
master can  get  out  of  that  volume  a  precedent  for  any  ruling  he  wants 
to  make,  and  the  Third  Assistant  will  back  him  up."^ 

We  are  concerned  with  the  postal  deficit  not  because  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  deficit,  but  because  it  influences  a  parsimonious  spirit  in 
Congressional  appropriations. 

A  surplus  from  operation  would  change  this  spirit  to  a  liberal,  pro- 
gressive policy,  under  which  the  mail  wagon  would  give  way  to  the 
automobue,  and  the  automobile  would  be  crowded  out  by  the  pneu- 
matic tube,  or  something  better,  in  every  large  city  and  ultimately  in 
the  smaller  ones. 

It  can  not  be  more  difficult  for  the  publisher  than  for  all  other 
industrial  producers  to  use  the  national  channels  of  distribution,  and 
it  is  maniiestly  unfair  to  commerce  to  maintain  this  special  channel 
for  the  publishers'  product  at  national  expense  and  by  a  method 
which  is  a  direct  tax  upon  every  letter  writer. 

We  ask  Congress  to  forget  the  publisher  and  to  line  us  all  up 
together  and  give  us  an  equitable  law. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  giving  me  an  opportunity  to  appear 
here.  I  do*  not  wish  to  take  up  your  time,  but  I  should  like  to  refer 
to  one  pamphlet  published  by  Mr.  Atkinson — the  Farm  Journal.  If 
Mr.  Moon,  the  mathematician  of  the  Commission,  will  make  a  few 
figures 

Representative  Moon.  You  must  get  another  man.  I  failed  in 
that  yesterday.     Senator  Carter  is  a  mathematician. 
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Mr.  Baixbridge.  Probably  it  will  not  be  necessary ;  but  Mr.  Atkin- 
son, who  has  probably  written  more  on  the  second-class  mail  proposi- 
tion than  anybody  else,  in  his  little  pamphlet  called  "  Job  Jobson," 
states  that  the  farmer,  the  subscriber  to  his  journal,  writes  at  least 
30,  and  from  30  to  50  letters  per  month  to  the  advertisers  in  that 
journal.  I  want  to  say  that  if  this  is  so  the  farmer  spends  $7.20  per 
year  for  letter  postage.  If  he  did  not  have  to  carry  the  burden  on 
tliis  second-class  matter  he  would  get  his  letter  postage  for  1  cent 
instead  of  2,  so  that  he  would  save  $3.60  per  annum.  Now,  supposing 
he  paid  all  the  postage  on  this  farm  journal.  It  is  not  a  heavy  maga- 
zine. I  think  it  weighs  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  pound.  It  would  cost 
him  24  cents  a  year  to  pay  the  cost  of  getting  that  magazine,  so  that  he 
would  still  have  $3.86  a  year  left  to  spend  with  the  advertisers.  Now, 
I  think  it  is  a  narrow  and  selfish  policy  on  the  part  of  the  publisher  to 
come  before  this  committee  and  admit  that  he  is  getting  $4,000  a  page 
[)er  annum  for  his  advertising  space,  and  yet  that  he  is  unwilling  to 
pay  any  part  of  this  enormous  waste  that  is  going  on. 

Senator  Carter.  As  I  understand  you,  you  present  a  proposal  to 
simplify  classification,  increase  the  rate  on  second-class  matter,  and 
decrease  the  rate  on  first-class  matter? 

Mr.  Brainbridge.  I  do  not  propose  that,  Senator  Carter.  I  want  to 
!-<»e  the  postal  system  operated  as  a  profitable  system  instead  of  at  a 
<leficit  every  year,  so  that  the  postal  system  may  be  made  progressive. 
We  are  perfectly  willing  to  pay  2  cents  letter  postage  until  the  time 
when  the  Post-Office  Department  shall  recommend,  and  Congress 
^hall  pass,  an  act  which  will  reduce  it  to  1  cent.  We  do  not  want  any 
experiments.  We  want  you  to  give  us  an  act  which  is  equitable. 
If  there  is  a  deficit,  let  the  whole  country  stand  it,  and  do  not  tax  us  a 
rent  everj'  time  we  lick  a  2-cent  stamp. 

Senator  Carter.  Would  you  deem  it  expedient  to  give  to  merchan- 
dise the  same  expedition  and  treatment  in  the  mail  accorded  to  pub- 
lications, the  value  of  which  dej)ended  somewhat  upon  expeditious 
delivery  ? 

Mr.  Bainbridge.  Yes;  I  think  that  under  present  conditions  we  are 
forced  to  take  a  great  deal  of  second-class  matter  that  we  do  not  want. 
Anything  that  we  want  we  can  afford  to  pay  for,  and  esix^cially  if 
we  are  relieved  of  this  50  per  cent  tax  on  first-class  mail  matter. 

Senator  Carter.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  the  extending  of  the 
•^-cent  rate  to  ordinary  merchandise  would  greatly  increase  the  ship- 
ments through  the  mails  of  small  packages  from  department  stores? 

Mr.  Bainbridoe.  I  think  it  would  increase  the  shipment  of  small 
packages  of  merchandise  from  individuals.  For  instance,  I  might 
live  a  mile  or  two  away  from  the  express  office,  and  I  might  want  to 
send  a  small  package  somewhere.  It  would  l>e  very  easy  for  me  to 
take  it  around  the  corner  and  put  it  in  the  mail  box,  but  as  a  com- 
mercial proposition  I  believe  the  express  companies  will  compete  with 
the  (jovemment  and  get  the  larffe  bulk  of  packages  from  the  busi- 
ne>s  houses.  For  instance,  I  would  not  want  to  send  out  100  packages 
a  day  from  mv  place  of  business  without  getting  receipts  for  the 
packages.  If  1[  get  a  receipt  from  the  express  company,  they  are 
responsible  for  the  package.  If  I  allow  it  to  go  into  the  mail,  the 
first  thing  I  know  some  oi  my  employees  are  robbing  me,  and  I  miss 
a  package,  and  they  tell  me  that  they  mailed  it,  but  I  have  no  proof 
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of  it;  I  have  no  receipt  for  it.     I  think  this  business  ought  to  be  dow 
by  the  express  companies  and  the  transportation  lines. 

Senator  Carter.  Would  we  want  to  burden  the  mails  with  the  long 
and  difficult  hauls  to  the  remote  places,  while  leaving  the  profitable 
part  of  the  merchandising  business  to  the  express  companies,  where 
the  deliveries  are  in  and  about  the  centers  of  populations  ? 

Mr.  Bainbridoe.  Well,  the  rate  ought  to  be  fixed  at  a  figure  that 
would  produce  some  profit,  or  at  least  not  a  loss. 

Senator  Carter.  A  figure  that  would  produce  some  profit  in  a 
densely  settled  section  might  residt  in  a  loss  when  the  transportation 
occurred  across  the  continent  and  to  remote  and  thinlv  settled  sections. 

Mr.  BAiNBRmoE.  I  think  that  no  commercial  house  would  make  a 
practice  of  using  the  mail  for  merchandise  when  they  could  get  the 
same  rate  from  express  companies  and  get  a  receipt  for  each  package. 
At  the  present  time  the  express  companies  compete  with  the  Govern- 
ment in  carrying  printed  matter  as  far  as  Ohio,  and  yet  they  will  not 
carry  a  poimd  of  merchandise  for  the  rate  which  they  allow  on 
printed  matter,  l>ecause  they  ai'e  not  com|)elled  to  do  so.  Their  com- 
petitor, the  (xovernment,  charges  10  cents  for  carrying  the  pacJcage  of 
merchandise.  They  do  not  have  to  make  a  low  rate,  vet  they  make  the* 
low  rate  of  a  cent  a  pound  or  less  on  printed  matter  l>ecause  the}^  have 
competition  in  that. 

Senator  Carter.  The  law  would  fix  an  inflexible  rule  for  the  Post- 
Office  Department,  under  which  the  Department  would  be  compelled 
to  accept  the  merchandise  regardless  of  the  point  of  destination  or 
the  cost  of  delivery,  whereas  the  express  companies,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  probably  establish  zones  within  which  the  business  could  be 
conducted  at  a  fixed  rate  at  a  profit.  Would  it  not,  on  this  basis, 
inevitably  follow  that  the  lean  part  of  the  business  would  fall  to  the 
Post-Office  Department  and  the  profit-yielding  portion  of  the  busi- 
ness to  the  express  companies? 

Mr.  Bainbridge.  I  think  ver}'  likely  it  would;  but  the  postal  sys- 
tem would  be  relieved  of  such  an  enormous  load  that  the  change 
would  be  a  good  change  to  make. 

Senator  Carter.  But  would  they  not  be  relieved  of  that  portion  of 
the  load  which  pays  a  clear  profit  ? 

Mr.  Bainbridge.  I  think  not.  I  think  the  post-office  would  l)e 
used  so  largely  by  individuals  sending  small  packages,  because  the 
individual  would  not  go  2  miles  to  an  express  office  when  theiv  was 
a  letter  box  or  mail  liox  right  around  the  corner;  and  l)eing  able  to 
drop  the  package  in  the  mail  box,  the  individual  would  have  faith 
enough  that  the  Government  would  ^et  the  package  to  its  destination, 
while  they  would  not  want  to  trust  it  to  l>e  handled  by  two  or  tlire<' 
other  people  before  it  got  to  the  post-office. 

Senator  Carter.  Have  you  computed  the  effect  upon  the  postal 
revenues  of  the  changes  you  suggest  ? 

Mr.  BAiNBRiDCiE.  I  have  not.  That  would  be  more  or  less  guess- 
work. 

Senator  Carter.  Have  you  made  any  computation  with  reference 
to  the  actual  cost  of  handling  the  second-class  mail  matter? 

Mr,  Bainbridge.  No:  I  have  no  information  except  that  contained 
in  the  report  of  the  Postmaster-General,  and  that  is  more  or  less 
guesswork. 
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Senator  Carter.  And  you  have  accepted  the  lump  value  and  the 
figures,  without  proceeding  to  make  any  calculation  on  your  own 
account  ? 

Mr.  Baixbridoe.  And  we  do  not  ask  you  to  make  an  8-oent  rate  if 
vou  think  a  l6-oent  rate  better,  or  if  vou  think  a  4-cent  rate  better. 
We  think  that  the  rate  should  be  fixed  by  the  Department.  What 
we  want  primarily  is  an  equitable  law.  Then,  if  there  is  a  deficit, 
the  whole  country  stands  its  diare^of  it. 

Senator  Carter.  You  do  not  name  an  8-cent  rate  as  a  result  of  any 
calculation  based  upon  the  volume  of  business  or  the  cost  of  doing 
the  business  ? 

Mr.  Bainbridge.  No  ;  merely  because  that  is  the  rate  that  has  been 
re<x)!umended  by  the  Department  as  a  rate  for  merchandise.  In  other 
words,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  third  and  fourth  class  matter 
l>e  consolidated. 

Senator  Carter.  ITpon  your  theory,  do  I  understand  you  to  treat 
literary  publications  upon  the  basis  of  merchandise  pure  and  simple? 

Mr.  Bainbridge.  Purely  merchandise. 

Senator  Carter.  You  would  make  no  concession  because  of  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  through  the  printed  matter? 

Mr.  Bainbridge.  In  that  connection  I  want  to  say  this:  At  the 
time  this  policy  was  adopted,  and  earlier  than  that,  within  my  life- 
time, the  cost  of  printing  paper  has  been  as  high  as  20  or  25  cents  a 
IX)und;  ordinary  news  paper.  In  those  days  newspapei's  were  only 
published  in  the  larger  cities.  The  printing  press  was  fed  a  single 
>heet  at  a  time,  turned  over,  and  printed  on  the  other  side.  Then  the 
j)rinted  sheets  were  given  to  the  newsboys,  the  newsboys  folded  them 
up.  and  sold  them  to  the  public.  To-day  the  price  of  news  paper 
has  been  reduced  90  per  cent ;  the  cost  of  printing  has  been  reduced  90 
to  95  per  cent.  You  have  seen  the  big  web  perfecting  presses,  with 
the  papers  coming  out  in  a  steady  stream. 

The  necessity  no  longer  exists  for  carrying  literature  at  public 
ex[)t»nse,  and  the  abuses  that  have  surrounded  the  present  law  have 
Ipeconie  unbearable,  and  have  become  a  tax  and  a  burden  upon  every 
industry  in  the  country.  Furthermore,  it  interferes  with  commerce. 
You  can  understand  that  in  the  handling  and  distribution  of  mer- 
chandise the  wholesaler  and  the  retailer  get  their  share  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  business.  In  this  special  channel  of  distribution  the 
wnsumer  subscribes  for  a  magazine,  for  instance,  and  the  Govern- 
ment carries  that  magazine  and  loses  a  lot  of  money  on  it.  That  mag- 
azine might  just  as  well  go  by  freight  or  express  to  the  retailers,  not 
to  the  subscribei-s.  The  retail  book  store  is  the  place  to  buy  a  mag- 
azine, the  same  as  the  grocery  store  is  the  place  to  buy  a  pound  of 
sugar.  If  you  should  carry  the  sugar  product  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refiner}'  at  a  cent  a  pound,  the  retail  grocer  would  never  see  any  more 
sugar,  and  that  same  thing  applies  to  every  class  of  merchandise.  It 
is  not  fair. 

Mr.  Krackowizer.  If  the  examination  is  finished,  I  wish  to  ask 
Mr.  Bainbridge  one  or  two  questions. 

The  Vk-e-Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr,  Krackowizer.  If,  as  you  said,  the  rate  of  the  Government  is 
a  sort  of  pacing  rate  for  the  express  companies,  and  the  rate  estab- 
li^ihed,  for  instance,  of  8  cents  as  a  package  rate,  the  express  com- 
panies would  meet  that  by  competition? 
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Mr.  Bainbridge.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Krackowizer.  Thereby  relieving  the  post-office  of  a  largo 
amount  that  would  otherwise  crowd  the  mail  ? 

Mr.  BAiNBRmoE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Krackowizer.  If  that  is  true,  is  it  not  also  true  that  the  raising 
of  the  rates  would  also  be  followed  by  the  express  companies?  In 
other  words,  if  the  1-cent  rate  is  increased  to  4  cents,  to  say  nothing 
about  an  8-cent  rate,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  express  companies 
will  raise  their  quarter-cent,  half-cent,  or  1-cent  rate  in  compjetition 
to  4,  5,  or  7  cents,  or  as  high  as  they  can,  and  still  compete  with  the 
Government?     And  if  not,  why  not? 

Mr.  Bainbkidge.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  express  companicis  will 
make  a  higher  rate  on  any  matter  that  they  ar6  now  carrying  at  a  loss, 
or  if  they  can  get  a  higher  rate  they  will  do  it;  but  I  object  to  a  law 
which  sets  a  pace  for  carrying  publishers'  matter  that  does  not  s<»t 
a  pace  for  carrying  the  merchandise  of  other  producers. 

Mr.  Krackowizer.  If  the  express  companies  now  carrj'  the  daily 
palmers  at  a  fraction  of  a  (»ent  up  to  a  cent  a  pound  within  zones, 
because  the  (lovernment  I'ate  is  1  cent,  would  you  expect  the  express 
companies  to  raise  that  rate  as  much  as  the  traffic  would  bear? 
Would  you  not  expect  that  as  a  business  man? 

Mr.  BAiNBRmcE.  Yes;  as  a  business  proposition. 

Mr.  Krac^kowizer,  That  is  all  that  I  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  Bainbridge.  As  a  business  proposition,  I  think  it  likely. 

Mr.  Krackowizer.  I  will  ask  one  other  question,  without  any  per- 
sonal intent.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Bainbridge  Stationery  Con- 
cern, are  you  not? 

Mr.  Bainbridge.  Yes. 

Mr.  Krackowizer.  A^Hiere  is  the  office  of  the  Xew  York  Manufac- 
tui'ers'  Association? 

Mr.  Bainbridge.  In  Brooklyn,  198  Montague  street.  I  do  not 
know  why  you  ask  whether  I  am  a  member  of  the  stationery  concern 
or  not,  but  I  want  to  say  that  there  are  two  Bainbridge  firms — one  in 
New  York,  jobbers,  and  one  in  Brooklyn,  manufacturers.  I  am  a 
manufacturer. 

Senator  Carter.  You  believe,  do  you  not,  according  to  your  stalf- 
ment,  that  an  increase  of  the  rate  would  result  in  a  diminution  of  thr 
output  of  certain  publications? 

Mr.  Bainbridge.  Oh,  yes;  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  carrien 
to-day  that  exists  by  Government  bounty  and  could  not  exist  on  merit. 

Senator  Carter.  Approximately,  what  proportion  of  the  publica- 
tions now  admitted  to  the  second-class  rate  are  published  for  i)iin* 
advertising  purposes,  with  literary  merit  at  a  minimum? 

Mr.  Bainbridge.  I  could  not  state  that.  Senator;  I  have  no  fignre>. 

Senator  Carter.  Is  the  proportion  large  or  small  ? 

Mr.  Bainbridge.  Well,  in  my  own  experience,  it  is  very  small. 

Senator  Carter.  You  are  engaged  in  the  book  publishing  busineN>, 
are  you? 

Mr.  Bainbridge.  Xo,  sir;  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  paper  and  a  con- 
verter of  paper  into  paper  goods.  I  manufacture  boxes  and  finished 
writing  paper,  and  I  manufacture  cardboard,  and  so  on. 

The  VicE-CiiAiRMAN.  When  you  speak  of  yoiir  experience,  you 
mean  that  that  quantity  of  second-class  mail  which  comas  to  you  is  of 
that  character? 
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Mr.  Bainbridgk.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Carter.  What  proportion  of  the  second-class  mail  coming 
to  your  office  do  you  pretend  to  open  or  examine  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Bainbridoe.  About  10  per  cent. 

Senator  Carter.  The  balance  is  consigned  to  the  wastebasket  ? 

Mr.  Bainbridoe.  It  is  consigned  to  the  wastebasket. 

Senator  Carter.  How  many  pounds  a  day,  on  an  average,  do  you 
receive  of  this  second-class  matter? 

Mr.  Bainbridoe.  I  should  think  we  receive  on  an  average  some- 
where from  10  to  15  pieces  of  second-class  matter,  and  they  vary  in 
weight  Sometimes  we  get  special  numbers  of  trade  journals  that 
weigh  5  or  6  pounds. 

Tiie  Victs-Chairman.  Mr.  Bainbridge,  you  made  a  suggestion,  in 
the  course  of  pi-esenting  your  statement,  concerning  the  abuses  of  the 
second-class  privilege.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain  what 
you  mean  and  undei-stand  by  abuses  i 

Mr.  Bainbridoe.  Do  you  mean  what  I  referred  to  in  my  own 
experience  of  mailing? 

The  Vice-Chairman.  No;  you  made  a  statement  in  the  course  of 
your  remarks  in  reference  to  the  abuses  of  the  second-class  nuiil 
privilege,  and  I  want  to  know  what  you  meant  in  that  connection. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  in  your  brief  or  as  a  side  suggestion. 

Mr.  Bainbrid<;e.  I  have  received  magazines  for  years  and  have 
never  subscribed  for  them.  T  remember  particularly  one  Philadel- 
phia publication  that  came  to  me  every  month  for  several  years,  and 
in  order  to  have  it  stopped  I  had  to  send  it  to  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
♦'ral,  under  cover,  with  the  statement  that  I  did  not  want  it,  and  I 
<li(l  not  know  any  other  way  of  stopping  its  being  sent  to  me  than  to 
ask  him  to  enforce  the  law. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Bainbridoe.  Several  years  ago.    It  was  the  Farm  Journal. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  One  other  question,  Mr.  Bainbridge.  1  think 
you  suggested  that  while  agitating  a  two-class  rate,  1  cent  for  letter 
|K)stage  and  8  cents  for  all  other  mailable  matter,  you  did  not  want 
to  l)e  understood  as  suggesting  that  change  simultaneously,  but  rather 
i»  change  of  rates  and  conditions  on  all  mailable  matter  other  than 
letter  postage,  and  waiting  to  see  the  result  of  that  before  going  by 
>^tatute  to  1-cent  letter  postage.     Am  I  correct  ? 

Mr.  Bainbridge.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  May  I  bt»  permitted  to  ask  one  (luestion  ? 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Gi^vsoow.  Mr.  Bainbridge,  your  suggestion  to  the  Commission 
is  that  an  equitable  act  be  adopte()  or  reconmiended  ? 

Mr.  Bainbridge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gla8(K)w.  Have  you  any  suggestions  as  to  what  you  mean  by 
an  equitable  act?  * 

Mr.  Bainbridge.  An  equitable  act,  and  the  only  equitable  act  I 
i*an  think  of  would  be  a  law  which  carries  letters  and  sealed  pack- 
ages at  one  rate  and  all  other  mailable  matter  at  another  rate. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  What  do  vou  mean  by  mailable  matter? 

Mr.  Bainbridge.  Whatever  is  mailed  now.  There  is  some  matter 
produced  that  is  not  permitted  to  enter  into  the  mail.  For  instance, 
you  can  not  send  a  bottle  of  ink  in  the  mail,  T  believe.    Am  I  right  ? 
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The  Vice-Chairman.  I  was  not  listening.    Will  you  repeat  tliat  ? 

Mr.  Bainbridge.  He  asked  what  I  meant  by  mailable  matter.  1 
say  there  is  certain  matter  that  is  not  mailable;  a  bottle  of  ink,  for 
instance. 

The  Vick-Chairman.  There  are  some  limitations  as  to  weight, 
etc.    Perishable  goods  are  prohibited. 

Mr.  (Jlasgow.  You  would  make  all  sealed  mail  at  one  rate^  and 
everything  else  that  the  Government  would  acxjept  at  another  rate^ 

Mr.  BAiNBRmuE.  It  has  always 

Mr.  Glasgow.  That  is  your  view  of  an  equitable  act  ? 

Mr.  BAiNBRmoE.  It  has  always  been  Uie  practice  of  the  Post- 
Office  Department  to  charge  a  rate  for  letters  and  sealed  package^. 
I  know  of  no  reason  to  change  that*  So  I  suggest  that  such  matter 
pay  the  first-class  rate  and  that  the  second  class  embrace  all  other 
mailable  matter  under  such  ivstrictions  as  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment provides. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  That  is  what  you  meant  by  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Bainbridge.   Yes. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Why  would  you  make  any  distinction  between  a  cir- 
cular letter  unsealed  and  one  that  was  sealed  ? 

Mr.  Bainbridge.  Well,  that  is  a  detail.  If  anybody  wants  to  send 
a  circular  letter  at  a  postage  of  1  cent,  he  might  as  well  seal  it. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  That  is  not  the  question,  whether  he  might  as  well 
seal  it.  Suppose  he  did  seal  it;  why  would  you  make  the  dis- 
tinction i 

Mr.  Bainbridge.  There  would  not  be  any  distinction  on  the  circu- 
lar.   You  could  put  a  half-cent  stamp  on  it. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Suppose  the  first  class  is  1  cent  an  ounce  and  the 
second  class  8  cents  a  pound.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  all  sealed 
packages  which  are  mailable  are  to  go  at  the  first-class  rate  and 
everything  else  at  the  second-class  rate.  If  you  wanted  to  send  a 
circular  letter  unsealed,  why  should  you  make  that  at  a  different  rate 
from  the  one  that  was  se^iled  ? 

Mr.  Bainbridge.  I  do  not  think  I  would  under  the  operation  of  the 
postal  system. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Why  should  you  make  an  advertising  journal  which 
was  prominently  inclosed  in  a  sealed  envelo|)e,  instead  of  being 
wrapped  around  with  string,  first  class,  and  if  it  was  not  put  in  the 
sealed  envelope  make  it  at  a  higher  rate? 

Mr.  Bainbridge.  Simply  because  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Government  to  make  a  rate  for  sealed  packages. 

Mr.  GiiASCfow.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  some  definite  sugges- 
tion or  reason  for  making  the  law  more  definite. 

Mr.  Bainbridge.  I  think  my  proposition  is  definite  enough  for  the 
Commission,  is  it  not  ?  I  do  not  want  to  be  tangled  up  by  the  attor- 
ney of  the  publishers,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  very  much  like  to 
know  whether  my  proposition  is  definite  enough  for  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  1  beg  tlie  gentleman's  pardon.  I  do  not  want  to 
ask  him  any  more  questions. 

Mr.  Bainbridge.  All  right,  sir.  I  thought  it  was  a  little  bit  tech- 
nical. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Not  at  all.  May  I  explain,  because  I  do  not  want 
the  gentleman  to  feel  toward  me  in  that  way?     The  great  trouble  1 
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have  had  in  this  matter  is,  WTiat  is  a  nominal  rate?  What  is 
primarily  for  advertising?  What  is  an  equitable  act?  What  I 
wanted  to  do,  if  I  could,  was  to  get  the  benefit  to  my  own  mind  of 
what  the  gentleman  might  mean  by  an  equitable  act. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  My  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Bainbridge  in 
Ills  suggestion  to  the  Commission  fixed  the  l-c^it  postage  rate 
for  letter  mail.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Bainbridge.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Olasgow\  That  clears  it  up  a  good  deal. 

The  Vice-Ch airman.  That  is  my  understanding  of  what  his  sug- 
irestion  was. 

Senator  Carter,  And  further,  to  treat  all  mail  as  letter  mail  which 
is  under  seal — presumabljr  sealed  because  it  is  for  private  communi- 
cation.    That,  I  suppose,  is  what  he  meant. 

Mr.  Gayix>rd  Wilshire.  I  believe  you  state,  Mr.  Bainbridge,  that 
the  expi-ess  companies  are  taking  matter  at  1  cent  to  a  quarter  of  a 
cent  per  pound,  owing  to  the  Go\^rnment  making  a  cent  rate,  and  I 
understood  you  to  say  the  express  companies  lose  money  on  this 
proposition  ? 

Mr.  Bainbridge.  No,  sir. .  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  ex- 
press companies. 

A[r.  Wilshire,  You  do  not  know  whether  they  lose  money  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Bainbridge.  I  know  absolutelv  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Wilshire.  What  you  assume(l  was  that  as  a  business  proposi- 
tion they  are  probably  making  money.  There  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  lose  money  at  this  rate? 

Mr.  BAiNBRUXiE.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Wilshire.  The  point  was  that  you  say  the  Government  does 
I'M*  money,  but  you  do  not  say  the  express  companies  lose  money. 
T  do  not  see  why  you  make  the  distinction. 

Mr.  Bainbridge.  A^Tien  I  see  a  Government  report  at  the  end  of 
th(*  year,  and  I  find  they  have  carried  so  many  pounds  of  matter 
altojrether,  and  that  the  transportation  charge  is  equal  to  10  cents  per 
IkiiukK  I  assume  they  lose  money  on  what  they  carry  at  1  c^nt. 

Mr.  Wilshire.  Mav  I  not  ask  if  vou  would  not  admit  that  it  is 
<jnjte  probable  the  transportation  charge  to  the  express  companies  is 
U*ss  than  the  transportation  charge  to  the  Government — m  other 
'vonls.  that  the  railroads  charge  the  express  companies  very  much 
less  than  they  charge  the  (Jovernment;  and  would  you  not  think  if 
the  railroad  companies  charged  the  same  to  the  Government  as  to 
the  express  companies,  this  whole  question  would  be  immediately 
?^ttled; 

Mr.  Bainbridge.  I  think  that  is  very  likely,  but  that  is  a  question 
of  administration,  and  I  do  not  see  how  a  commercial  organization 
'■an  butt  into  the  Administration. 

Mr,  Wilshire.  But^i^ou  are  butting  in  now.     [Laughter.]^ 

Mr.  Bainbridge.  No;  we  ai'e  not  butting  into  the  Administration, 
We  are  butting  into  Congress. 

Tlie  Vice-Chairman.  Mr.  Bainbridge,  in  your  comment  about  the 
express  companies  carrying  newspapers  or  publications  known  as 
wond-class  matter  at  a  cent  a  pound  or  less,  do  you  mean  to  leave  the 
impression  that  the}'  would  make  such  carriage  for  any  distance  or 
all  distances? 
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Mr.  Bainbridge.  No  ;  I  am  simply  talkisg  from  hearsay.  I  under- 
stand they  do  carry  second-class  matter  and  compete  with  the  Gov- 
ernment within  a  certain  zone. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  that  distance  is? 

Mr.  BAiNBRmoE.  East  of  Ohio. 

The  Vice-Chair3ian.  Then  it  is  a  zone  of  about  500  miles  ? 

Mr.  Bainbridge.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  in  which  they 
have  carried  beyond  that  distance? 

Mr.  Bainbridge.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Krackowizer.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  this  question. 
If  I  got  his  statement  wrong,  I  want  to  correct  it,  with  your  permis- 
sion. According  to  the  genueman's  ideas,  there  are  to  be  two  classifi- 
cations— one,  "sealed  matter,"  so  called,  letters  at  1  cent  per  ouiia\ 
when  the  good  time  comes.     Is  that  right? 

Mr,  Bainbridge.  That  is  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  Krackowizer.  And  the  other  8  cents  per  poimd  ? 

Mr.  Bainbridge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Krackowizer.  In  other  words,  how  are  the  packages  to  Ix* 
treated  that  are  sealed  ?  I  think  that  was  involved  in  Mr.  GlasgowV 
question.     Must  they  all  pay  the  ounce  rate  ? 

Mr.  Bainbrh^ge.  That  is  a  detail  that  the  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion did  not  go  into.  We  are  simply  making  a  suggestion  for  an 
equitable  postal  law,  and  if  the  Government  carries  a  sealed  packaire 
for  you  we  want  them  to  carry  it  for  us.  As  long  as  the  GovernnuMit 
does  for  every  man  in  this  room  what  it  does  for  every  other  man  out- 
side of  this  room  that  is  what  we  call  an  equitable  law. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  was  referring  in  my  comment  about  the  1- 
cent  postage  rate  to  the  expression  in  the  written  brief  of  Mr.  Bain- 
bridge, which  speaks  of  1-cent  letter  postage.  That  was  the  expres- 
sion I  gathered  from  the  brief  which  I  have  before  me. 

Mr.  Krackowizer.  With  due  deference,  a  circular  unsealed  would 
have  to  pay  8  cents. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  am  not  quCvStioning  that.  I  am  stating 
what  his  proposition  was  in  his  written  brief. 

Mr.  Krackowizer.  Anything  short  of  a  pound  would  have  to  pay 
8  cents  if  it  was  not  sealed. 

Mr.  Bainbrii>ge.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Krackowizer.  That  is  what  you  say. 

Mr.  Bainbridge.  Eight  cents  per  pound. 

Senator  Carter.  You  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  at  the  rate 
of  8  cents  per  pound  ? 

Mr.  Bainbridge.  At  the  rate  of  8  cents  per  poimd. 

The  ViCE-CiiAiRMAN.  The  next  association  to  be  heard  is  the  In- 
land Daily  Press  Association.  Is  there  any  representative  of  that 
association  present  ? 

Mr.  Glbssner.  We  have  three  representatives  present,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 
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STATEMENT   OF   MB.   A.    W.   OLESSNEB,   BEPBSSEKTIKG   THE   IN- 
LAND DAILY   PBESS   ASSOCIATION. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  name  and  I'esidence  and  whom  you 
represent. 

Mr.  Glessner.  A.  W.  Glessner,  Galena,  111.  We  are  representing 
the  Inland  Daily  Prass  Association. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  mi^ht  preface 
my  formal  remarks  by  saying  that  we  are  probably  the  third  associa- 
tion of  newspaper  men  m  the  coimtry,  recognized  in  the  National 
Editorial  Association,  representing  a  tremendous  number  of  country 
weeklies  and  interior  dailies,  and,  with  the  American  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation, covering  the  important  interior  dailies  of  seven  Middle  West- 
ern States. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  second-class  ))ostal  rates  we  contend, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  present  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound  is  ade- 
quate, provided  the  existing  laws  regarding  the  exclusion  of  publi- 
cations not  entitled  to  the  privilege  are  enforced.  This  contention 
is  based  upon  the  fact  that  tne  postal  service  as  a  whole  is  more  than 
>elf-supporting  if  allowance  is  made  for  the  cost  of  transporting  the 
enonnous  quantities  of  administrative  and  Congressional  matter,  the 
value  of  which  service  is  estimated  by  the  Postmaster-General  "  as 
largely  exceeding  $19,822,000  anually.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
tost  of  such  transportation  is  not  credited  to  the  service,  it  will  be 
>wn  that  instead  of  an  apparent  deficit  of  $14,572,584  during  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1905,  there  was  in  reality  a  surplus  of  over  $5,000,000, 
notwithstanding  the  excessive  amount  expended  in  maintaining  rural 
free  delivery  throughout  the  country,  estimated  at  $28,000,000. 

The  VicE-(^iiAiRMAN.  Why  do  you  make  that  exception  to  rural 
free  delivery  (  Is  it  not  as  much  a  part  of  the  duty  or  the  carrier  to 
carry  that  as  anything  else  i 

Mr.  Glessxer.  We  admit  that.  That  is  simply  a  statement  made 
here. 

Tlie  ViCE-CnAiRMAN.  Why  do  you  make  that  statement  with  refer- 
once  to  the  rural  free  delivery  and  not  with  reference  to  the  carriage 
of  other  matters  i 

Mr.  Glessner.  I  merely  mention  that  as  being  a  very  large  item. 
The  contention  here  is  simply  that  the  service  is  more  than  self-sup- 
porting;  that  is,  including  tne  cost  of  rural  free  delivery. 

For  instance,  if  a  man  were  running  a  dry-goods  store  and  furnish- 
ing dry  goods  to  his  own  family  and  all  his  relatives,  and  made  no 
charge  for  the  same,  his  business  at  the  end  of  the  year  might  show  a 
<leficit ;  but  if  he  charged  to  every  person  who  came  into  his  store  the 
jroods  that  person  got  the  business  would  show  a  profit. 

Representative  Moon.  He  might  show  a  deficit  in  bookkeeping,  but 
he  probably  would  not  have  any  more  money. 

Mr.  Glessner.  No  ;  he  would  not  have  any  more  money. 

Kepresentative  Moon.  The  Government  has  to  carry  its  own  things 
anyway,  and  it  is  hardly  proper  for  the  Government  to  pay  itself  for 
carrying  its  own  things. 

Mr.  Glessner.  Should  it  not  charge  its  Departments  for  the  cost 
of  the  service  rendered  to  them  ? 

Representative  Moon.  That  would  be  all  right  if  you  were  simply 
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keeping  a  balance  of  account  between  Departments;  but  you  have 
to  treat  this  matter  as  a  Government  proposition. 

Mr.  Glessner.  I  contend  that  gooa  Government  bookkeepintr 
would  show 

Representative  Moon.  Yes;  a  system  of  bookkeeping  could  be  de- 
vised by  which  there  would  be  no  dejficit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  one. 

Mr.  Glessner.  The  Post-Office  Department  conducts  its  business 
along  the  lines  of  transportation  and  distribution,  separating  its  mail 
into  different  classes,  following,  to  a  large  extent,  the  example  of 
railway  companies,  who  for  many  decades  have  recognized  the  ad- 
visability of  transporting  necessities,  such  as  coal,  sugar,  salt,  and 
iron,  at  exceedingly  low  rates,  charging  for  the  transportation  of 
luxuries,  such  as  wmes,  liquors,  silks,  and  dress  goods,  much  higher 
rates.  On  the  entire  servic»e  throughout  the  term  of  years  the  rail- 
ways have  invariably  earned  a  profit.  The  Post-Office  Department 
likewise  has  divided  its  mails  into  different  classes,  charging  much 
higher  rates  on  first,  third,  and  fourth  class  than  on  second  class, 
which  has  long  been  given  special  rates  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar 
conditions  surrounding  the  publishing  business.  In  figuring  the  cost 
of  handling  second-class  matter  due  credit  should  also  be  given  to  the 
tremendous  amount  of  the  other  and  more  profitable  classes  of  mail 
matter  resulting  from  the  widespread  circulation  of  newspapers  and 
magazines,  which  cause  a  large  amount  of  correspondence  at  fii*st- 
class  rates  as  well  as  the  transportation  of  merchanaise  and  literature 
at  third  and  fourth  claas  rates. 

Furthermore,  consideration  should  he  given  in  estimating  the  cost 
of  handling  second-class  matter  to  the  fact  that  railway  transporta- 
tion of  mail  matter  is  based  upon  a  sliding  scale,  and  an  increase  in 
the  tonnage  of  second-class  matter  brings  down  also  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation of  the  other  and  more  profitable  classes. 

Again,  the  transportation  of  second-class  matter  is  in  large  quan- 
tities as  a  rule  and  is  handled  in  light  sacks,  forming  but  a  small 
percentage  of  the  weight  of  mail  handled,  whereas  first-class  matter 
is  sent  out  in  bags  the  weight  of  which  on  an  average  considerably 
exceeds  that  of  the  contents. 

The  cost  of  railway  transportation  of  mail  matter  is  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  total  expense  of  the  service,  the  appropriation  for  the 
j>i"esent  year  being  $49,000,000.  That  the  Government  is  extremely 
liberal  in  the  allo\yance  made  to  railroads  for  this  service  is  admitted 
and  is  justified  by  the  necessity  of  quick  and  regular  transportation  of 
mail  matter.  In  many  cases  trains  ai'e  run  from  large  cities  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  accommodating  the  Government  in  its  desire  to  have 
mails  delivered  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  This  is  maintained 
largely  on  account  of  first-class  mail,  although  the  benefits  are  shared 
by  the  newspaper  and  magazine  publishers.  The  actual  cost  of  the 
transportation  of  second-class  matter  is  but  a  fraction  of  1  cent  per 
pound,  the  rate  charged,  and  the  cost  of  distribution  is  not  materially 
increased  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  equipment  used  for  the  han- 
dling and  distribution  of  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  class  matter  i^^ 
also  used  for  the  handling  and  distribution  of  the  second  class.  By 
reference  to  the  freight  rates  charged  by  the  transportation  compa- 
nies on  blank  paper  such  as  is  used  for  newspapers  and  magazines  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  transporting  the  same  from  one  end  of 
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the  country  to  the  other — ^namely,  from  Boston  on  the  east  to  Sau 
Francisco  on  the  west  in  car  lots — is  only  three- fourths  of  a  cent  per 
pound.  (See  page  J  100  of  book  Western  Freight  Rates,  dated 
May  1,  1906,  published  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe; 
Chicaeo,  Burlington  and  Quincv ;  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul, 
and  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  f^acific  railways.)  Inasmuch  as  more 
than  half  of  the  Dopulation  of  the  country  lives  east  of  Chicago,  in 
which  section  fully  three-fourths  of  the  second-class  mail  matter  is 
distributed,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  transporting  second-class 
mail  matter  at  regular  railway  rates  would  not  exceed  one-fourth 
cent  i>er  )x>und  and  in  many  cases  less  than  one-tenth  cent  per  pound. 

These  facts  reflect  the  situation  as  regards  second-cla&s  }x>stal  rates 
SIS  a  whole  and  include  in  the  same  the  enormous  quantity  of  literature 
distributed  throiigh  the  mails  as  second  class  which  is  not  entitled  to 
the  privilege.  "Iiie  second-class  privilege  was  created  largely  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  to  the  i>eople  daily  and  weeklv  newspapers 
and  weekly  and  monthly  magazines  at  a  low  cost  in  the  interest  of 
information  and  education.  Taking  advantage  of  the  low  rate,  a 
largie  number  of  publications  putting  forth  immense  issues  for  adver- 
tising purposes  alone  have  been  admitted  to  the  mails  and  have  bur- 
dened the  same  with  their  tremendous  output. 

As  an  evidence  of  this  it  is  only  nece^ssarv  to  refer  to  the  circulation 
of  some  of  these  publications  which  are  sent  out  frequently  without 
any  cost  to  the  recipient,  though  alleged  to  be  sold  at  rates  of  from  10 
to  !>5  cents  per  year.  Ayer's  Newspaper  Annual  for  1906  ^ves  the  fol- 
lowing circulation  to  the  after-mentioned  publications  issued  at  10 
centsj  per  year,  published  at  Augusta,  Me. : 

The  American  Woman 789,  ."Ua 

Comfort 1. 260,  812 

Family  Herald,  etc 725,  OTiS 

Also  the  following  published  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. : 

Woman's  Farm  Journal 048,826 

Woman's  Magazine 1.  615,  581 

Also  the  following  published  at  15  cents  per  year  at  Augusta,  Me. : 

Good  Stories 409, 617 

Victory  and  Hill's  List 1,372,320 

These  publications  are  clearly  not  within  the  scope  of  the  law 
which  excludes  publications  issued  at  a  merely  nominal  price  and  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  advertisements.  They  are  neither  literary 
nor  educational,  and  by  eliminating  them  from  the*  mails  at  second- 
class  rates  the  profits  oi  the  postal  department  would  be  augmented  by 
a  huge  sum.  If  they  desire  to  use  the  mails  for  circulating  their  isvsues, 
they  can  afford  to  pay  the  rate  established  for  circular  matter.  A 
reference  to  the  ratings  of  some  of  these  publishers  shows  that  they 
have  accumulated  huge  fortunes  at  the  expense  of  legitimate  pub- 
lishers and  the  Government. 

We  therefore  submit  that  with  a  proper  system  of  accounting  for 
services  rendered  free  to  Congress  and  the  Government  and  the  rigid 
enforcement  of  existing  laws  the  present  rate  on  second-class  postal 
matter  will  be  found  remunerative  and  more  than  adequate  in  con- 
nection with  the  other  branches  of  the  service. 

In  the  second  place,  we  contend  that  the  second-class  postal  rate 
does  not  burden  the  Government  nearly  as  much  as  does  the  rural  free 
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delivery.  Little  argument  is  required  on  this  point.  In  1897,  when 
310,658,155  pounds  of  second-class  matter  was  carried,  the  deficit  of  the 
Department  was  $12,133,392.  During  the  succeeding  five  years  the 
tonnage  of  second-class  matter  steadilv  increased  until  in  1902  it  had 
reached  a  total  of  454,102,359  pounds.  Meanwhile  the  deficit  ha4l 
declined  to  $2,937,049.  Thus  the  weight  of  second-class  matter  had 
increased  nearly  50  per  cent  and  the  deficit  decreased  more  than  75 
per  cent.  The  great  increase  in  the  circulation  of  newspapers  and 
magazines  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  trade,  and  consequently 
brought  about  a  great  increase  in  postal  revenues  of  all  classes.  Since 
J  002  the  deficit  has  steadily  increased  owing  to  the  establishment  of 
rural  free  delivery,  which  is  costing  the  Government  a  simi  many 
times  the  amount  received  in  return  for  the  service.  In  1903  this 
service  cost  the  Government  over  $8,000,000,  and  the  amount  has  in- 
creased until  it  now  I'eaches  the  stupendous  total  of  $28,000,000  per  an- 
num. We  do  not  question  the  wisdom  of  maintaining  this  service,  which 
has  for  its  object  the  bringing  to  the  farmer  daily  his  newspapers, 
with  their  markets  and  messages  from  the  outer  world,  and  his  letters. 
It  is  a  wise  institution  and  should  be  supported  even  at  a  great  loss, 
but  we  protest  that  the  loss  in  maintaining  this  service  should  not  be 
charged  up  to  the  newspapers  and  magazines,  which  are  in  no  sense 
responsible  therefor.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  rural  free  delivery 
has  stimulated  commerce  and  added  to  the  revenues  of  the  Post-Office, 
and  that  with  the  (continued  gi'owth  of  the  country  this  service  may 
in  time  become  self-sustaining.  We  doubt,  however,  the  advisability 
of  largely  increasing  the  appropriations  for  this  service  during  the 
next  few  years. 

Representative  Moon.  It  strikes  me  you  are  contrasting  an  arm 
of  the  postal  service  with  the  bounty  that  is  given  to  your  paper 
by  the  Government,  and  arguing  from  that  service  that  there  is  an 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  give  you  benefits  to  the 
same  extent  it  would  give  the  country  people  benefit  in  carrying  all  of 
their  mail,  forgetting  the  fact  that  the  people  who  receive  the 
rural  delivery  are  a  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  who  are 
not  engaged  in  business  for  profit,  as  publishers  are,  and  are  not 
getting  a  subsidy. 

Mr.  Glessner.  Well,  we  do  not  consider  we  are  receiving  any 
subsid5^  Probably  that  might  be  the  view  of  some  others,  but  we 
do  not  consider  we  are  receiving  any  bounty. 

Representative  Moon.  My  sympathies  are  largely  with  you  along 
these  lines,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  see  the  rate  kept  exactly  where  it 
is  if  it  is  possible  to  do  it,  and  that  is  what  this  Commission  wants 
to  do. 

Mr.  Glessner.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that 

Representative  Moox.  But  I  prefer  to  have  a  logical  train  of 
reasoning  for  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  Glessner.  The  argument  we  are  presenting  here,  which  may 
not  be  logical,  but  we  had  thought  it  was,  was  that  we  do  not  admit 
there  is  any  burden  on  the  Government  on  second-class  matter,  and 
we  claim  that  the  deficit  is  caused  largely,  or  to  some  extent  at  least, 
by  the  rural  free  delivery. 

The  VicE-CiiAiRMAN.  Are  you  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  rural 
free-delivery  service  to  state  whether  there  has  been  any  increa^ 
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in  the  volume  of  mail  delivered  to  country  people  since  its  establish- 
ment? 

Mr.  Glessner.  There  has  been. 

The  Vice-Chairmax.  AVTiich  class  of  mail  has  increased  largest  in 
the  delivery  to  country  people? 

Mr.  Glessner.  The  increase  of  city  dailies  in  the  county  in  which 
I  live,  Jo  Davis  County,  Mo.,  has  been  greater  than  that  oi  any  other 
cla.s8  of  mail,  and  that  has  been  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
canvassed  the  territory  very  thoroughly,  and  I  think  in  some  cases 
make  lower  rates  on  rural-delivery  routes.  In  my  own  case — I  am 
publishing  a  daily — we  have  had  to  bring  our  cost  of  the  daily  to  the 
farmer  from  $5  a  year  down  to  $3  a  year. 

The  Vice-Chairaian.  Have  you  increased  the  delivery  of  your  pa- 
j)ers  to  the  rural  communities  to  any  considerable  extent  since  the 
establishment  of  rural  free  delivery  ? 

Mr.  Glessner.  Yes;  it  has  simply  helped  our  daily  and  injured 
our  weekly. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Has  the  increase  of  your  daily  in  its  circu- 
lation resulted  in  any  increase  in  the  advertisements  received  for  pub- 
lication in  your  daily  ? 

Mr.  Gi^tESSNER.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Carter.  Or  in  the  price  paid  i 

Mr.  Gl£8Sner.  No,  sir:  it  has  not. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Have  you  increased  the  price  on  advertise- 
ments ? 

Mr.  Glessner.  No,  sir;  we  have  not.  We  are  in  a  county  of  about 
27.0(30  people,  and  the  increase  has  not  been  enough  to  warrant  that. 
Fiuthemiore,  the  general  advertising  rate  of  the  very  large  city  dailies 
and  thase  monthlies  is  so  vei\v  much  less  than  a  country  paper. can 
maintain  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  increase  that  rate.  The  unit 
of  eirculati(Mi  determines  the  i*ate.  A  paper  like  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  can  circulate  1,000  copies  very  much  more  cheaply  than  we  can, 
and  take  itn  advertising  at  very  much  less. 

Tlie  Vice-Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  apparent  increase  in  the 
Dumber  of  advertising  cards  in  the  papers  which  has  oc<uirred  since 
the  establishment  of  rural  free  delivery  ? 

Mr.  Gljbssner.  No;  I  can  not  see  that  our  advertising  receipts  in 
that  department  have  increased.  We  are  getting  more  for  subscrip- 
tions in  gross,  because  where  we  sell  our  weekly  at  $1.50  we  are  selling 
our  daily  on  those  routes  for  $3.  There  is  more  profit  for  our  daily  at 
^  than  ther«  would  be  in  our  weekly. 

The  Vice-<3hairman.  Do  you  know  whether  there  has  been  any 
increase  in  the  per  cent  of  first-class  mail  delivered  to  country  people? 

Mr.  GiJEBBsmi.  It  has  been  increasing  in  our  county. 

The  Vicb-Chairman.  In  a  greater  or  less  proportion  than  the  in- 
crease in  second-class  matter? 

Mr.  Gi^essner.  It  is  not  as  gi'eat. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  fourth-class 
mail? 

Mr.  GuissKER.  I  can  not  ajaswer  that  question.  I  have  not  asked 
my  postmaster  abovit  this.  In  our  county  we  have  a  large  number  of 
theae  rural  rputes,  and  we  consider  they  are  a  great  help  to  the 
fanner.    Our  merchafn.t6  cla/im  that  because  of  the  rural  free  delivery 
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trade  goes  more  to  the  cities.  The  men  do  not  come  to  town  with  their 
wives  as  frequently.  They  do  not  see  the  merchandise  in  the  window. 
They  point  to  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  sales  of  these  mail-order 
houses.  There  is  one  of  them  in  Chicago  incorporated  for  an  immense 
sum  and  selling  merchandise  at  the  rate  of  $40,000,000  per  annum. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  there  has  been  any 
increase  in  the  advertisements  put  in  papers  that  circulate  in  country 
districts  by  so-called  mail-order  houses  since  the  incrt^ase  of  the  rural 
free  delivery  ? 

Mr.  Glessner.  Yes,  sir;  there  has  been. 

The  -Vice-chairman.  Have  you  any  data  upon  which  you  could 
base  an  opinion  as  to  the  per  cent  of  increase  of  advertisements  made 
by  mail-order  houses  ? 

Mr.  Glessner.  No  ;  because  the  houses  in  the  West  that  are  adver- 
tising in  the  country  papers  are  largely  two;  that  is,  we  have  the  two 
large  houses  in  Chicago,  and  they  are  using  the  country  papers; 
that  is,  in  my  section  they  are  using  them  more  than  they  ever  did 
before.  Not  only  that,  but  they  have,  as  you  gentlemen  undoubtedly 
know,  made  a  great  effort  to  obtain  lists  of  people  on  these  rural 
routes.  How  well  they  have  succeeded  I  do  not  know.  I  think  that 
is  generally  understood.  I  have  no  evidence  on  that  point,  but  I 
have  been  told  by  one  carrier  on  a  route  that  he  had  been  approached, 
by  letter,  by  a  mail-order  house — neither  of  these  tw^o  I  am  speaking 
of — asking  him  if  he  would  furnish  a  list  of  the  people  on  his  route. 
Of  course  I  do  not  know  what  the  legal  status  of  that  matter  is, 
whether  a  carrier  is  prohibited  from  furnishing  such  a  list.  I  under- 
stand the  postmasters  are  prohibited  from  giving  information. 

We  argue  further  that  legitimate  periodicals,  as  well  as  rural  free 
mail  delivery,  are  entitled  to  special  consideration  and  privileges. 
Both  are  educational  in  their  nature  and  functions.  Each  indirectly 
and  directly  helps  to  swell  the  postal  receipts  from  first,  third,  and 
fourth  class  matter.  It  is  also  recognized  that  newspapers  have  from 
the  time  of  their  establishment  l^een  employed  in  the  distribution  of 
governmental  and  legislative  doings  for  the  enlightenment  of  the 
people,  contributing  their  columns  and  services  entirely  without  cost 
to  either  country  or  State,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  counties, 
cities,  and  townships  pay  these  same  papers  for  the  publication  of 
like  matter  at  regidar  advertising  rates.  Furthermore,  the  cost  of 
postage  was  for  years  charged  to  the  subscriber,  and  has  only  within 
a  comparatively  few  years  been  assumed  by  the  papers,  which,  with 
the  growing  cost  of  paper  and  labor,  find  their  business  less  and  less 
profitable.  Inquiry  among  those  who  sell  to  the  country  newspapers 
reveals  the  fact  that  few  of  them  are  more  than  holding  their  own. 
The  competition  from  the  cheap  monthlies  referred  to  already  ha^ 
diminished  their  receipts  from  general  advertisers,  and  this'  is  a 
serious  matter  to  the  average  country  daily  or  weekly.  Legitimate 
newspapers  and  periodicals  are,  in  our  opinion,  entitled  to  a  continua- 
tion of  the  present  privileges  which  they  now  enjoy,  and  which  are 
essential  to  their  existence. 

I  will  amplify  that  by  saying  that  that  does  not  include  the  chief 
dailies  pubhshed  in  these  interior  cities.  I  think  thev  are  all,  as  a 
rule,  making  money.  The  small  interior  daily,  as  a  rule,  is  not  mak- 
ing money.     I  know  that  is  true  in  my  own  county.     I  know  it  from 
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being  associated  with  men  in  the  print-paper  business,  and  I  think 
the  imposition  of  postage  to  the  small  country  weekly  will  simply 
cause  a  stoppage  oi  some  of  them. 

I  think  you  gentlemen  who  are  in  the  country  associated  with 
these  men  know  that  we  have  too  many  small  interior  weeklies  in 
towns  of  300,  400,  and  500  who  have  a  struggle  in  making  ends 
meet.  They  probably  have  been  unwisely  advised  in  some  cases  to 
go  into  the  business. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  There  are  a  great  many  men  in  small  com- 
munities engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  who  are  struggling  also. 

Mr.  Glessner.  That  is  very  true,  and  they  are  not  receiving  any 
help  from  the  Government  nor  are  they  doing  anything  for  the 
Government.  I  think  the  newspaper  does  more  public  work  without 
cost  than  any  other  institution  m  the  community.  You  who  are 
ax<ociated  at  all  with  the  country  newspaper  man  faiow  that  he  gives 
of  his  time,  of  his  columns,  and  often  of  his  substance  to  every 
movement  that  comes  along,  and  does  it,  I  think,  cheerfully. 

Senator  Carter.  What  remedy  have  you  to  suggest  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  matter  from  the  second-class  privilege  ? 

Mr.  Glessner.  It  seems  to  me  the  present  laws,  if  enforced,  would 
accomplish  that ;  that  publications  that  on  their  face  are  neither  liter- 
ary nor  educational,  that  are  presumably  put  out  for  the  purposes  of 
advertising,  that  are  sent  out  to  addresses  that  are  dead  and  incorrect, 
which  I  will  touch  on  later,  are  not  entitled  to  that  privilege,  nor 
are  publications  that  are  sent  out  without  expecting  to  get  any  sub- 
scription price.  I  have  a  letter  in  my  possession  from  my  local 
postmaster,  claiming  that  dozens  of  copies  come  there  misdirected, 
?«metimes  several  of  them  to  the  same  person,  and  they  are  never 
taken.  They  are  refused  when  the  parties  can  not  be  found,  and 
wlien  the  publishers  are  notified  they  pay  no  attention  to  the  notice. 
They  base  their  advertising  rates  on  circulation. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  TV  ould  you  favor  a  purging  of  subscription 
li^ts  by  the  Government,  so  as  to  eliminate  all  that  were  not  live  sub- 
iK?ribers  ? 

Mr.  Glessner.  All  that  were  not  live,  bona  fide  subscribers. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Do  you  appreciate  that  that  would  entail  a 
very  heavy  volume  of  work  upon  the  35,000  or  40,000  publications  ? 

Mr.  Glessner.  Probably  so. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Would  you  not  think  a  simpler  method  than 
that  of  Government  inspection  would  be  to  require  publishers  to  make 
a  sworn  statement  of  their  actual  bona  fide  subscribers  and  inflict  a 
penalty  for  a  false  statement? 

Mr.  Glessner.  I  think  that  would  be  eifective. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  And  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  ? 

Mr.  Glessner.  Yes;  I  think  it  would.  A  statement  of  that  kind 
nnder  oath  bv  the  publisher  would  be  subject  to  verification  by  an 
accountant,  ix  necessary,  and  would  give  that  to  you. 

Senator  Carter.  ^Vhat  would  you  say  to  a  law  absolutely  pro- 
hibiting sample  copies  being  sent  ? 

Mr.  Glessner.  I  should  say  that  would  be  a  very  good  thing.  I 
have  here  an  announcement  by  the  Weeklv  Inter  Ocean,  under  date 
of  October  2,  1906,  as  follows :  "  The  issue  of  October  10  of  the 
Weekly  Inter  Ocean  will  be  a  special  Golden  Harvest  Edition.     In 
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additi(Hi  to  the  regular  paid-in-advance  circulation  of  100,000,  thei-e 
will  be  issued  (>0,000  extra  sample  copies  sent  to  a  list  of  selected 
mail-order  buyers  in  the  Middle  West.  There  will  be  no  increabe  hi 
the  reg^ular  advertising  rate  of  30  cents  per  agate  line  flat.  The  most 
bountiful  crops  on  record  and  high  prices  for  all  agricultural  prod- 
ucts have  made  the  farmers  of  the  Middle  West  more  prosperou> 
than  ever  before  in  their  history.  Tl^ey  are  able  and  ready  to  buy 
anything  that  will  lighten  their  labor  on  the  farm  or  add  to  dieir 
comfoil  in  the  homo.  The  outlook  for  mail-order  business  was  never 
so  good.'' 

That  i§  what  we  contend  against. 

Here  is  a  paper  with  100,000  circulation  sending  out  60,000  extra 
copies  to  the  injury  of  tlise  interior  newspaper  publisher  and  the  in- 
terior merchant. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  would  reconimeiul  a 
prohibition  of  that,  or  simply  a  different  rate  ? 

Mr.  Glessner.  I  should  say  they  would  have  to  pay  the  i-egular 
rate  of  sample  copies. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  You  would  fix  a  different  and  higher  rate 
for  samples? 

Mr.  <jri<EfiSNER.  I  would  simply  put  them  on  the  printed-mattor 
rate,  which  is  already  fixed.  The  object  of  sample  copie^u  is  to  in- 
crease the  bona  fide  circulation  of  the  paper.  That  advertisement  on 
the  face  of  it  shows  fraud.  The  sa/mple-copy  privilege  was  never 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  having  publications  of  this  character. 
They  simply  flood  the  mails.  That  is  a  distinct  bid  for  the  mail- 
order business.  It  is  printed  in  large  type  that  can  be  read  acro» 
this  room.  There  is  no  increase  of  rate.  There  is  not  1  penny  from 
tlie  subscribers;  not  1  penny  from  the  advertisers.  There  is  simply 
a  gratuitous  distribution  of  these  papers  for  the  benefit  of  their  ad- 
vertisers, and  they  are  making  a  rate  per  thousand  that  we  woulJ 
simply  starve  under,  because,  as  this  gentleman  has  said,  of  the  tre- 
mendous cheapening  in  the  cost,  etc. 

Senator  Carter.  Who  does  that  hurt  most  ? 

Mr.  Glcssner.  It  hurts  the  interior  merchant  more  than  anj-body 
else.  We  are  not  pleading  his  cause  here.  We  are  pleading  our  own 
cause.     It  hurts  him  first,  and  it  hurts  us  second. 

Mr.  Collins.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  to  explain  in  what  tne  fraud  consists  in  en- 
couraging mail-ord^  business  ?     WTiat  is  frauduleiit  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Glessner.  I  simply  say  it  is  a  fraud  as  regards  the  original 
intent  of  the  sample-copy  privilege.  As  I  understand  it,  that  privi- 
lege was  intended  for  a  publisher  to  send  out  a  reasonable  or  a  small 
additional  number  of  copies  to  people  who  would  naturally  be  inter- 
ested in  his  medium.  These  copies  are  not  sent  out  to  get  subscribers 
for  the  Inter-Ocean.  On  the  face  of  the  advertisement  I  would  con- 
tend that  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  getting  subscribers. 

Mr.  Collins.  How  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Glessner.  I  simply  say  the  wording  of  that  advertisement 
would  show  its  intent.  I  may  not  be  able  to  read  the  English  lan- 
^ua^e  so  as  to  know  what  the  man  who  wrote  that  advertisement  had 
in  his  mind,  but  I  should  say  that  advertisement  was  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  more  advertisements  for  that  special  issue. 
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Mr,  CoixiNS.  Is  not  that  advertisement  one  thing  and  the  sample 
copy  another  thing?  The  sample  copy  may  be  to  get  the  subscriber 
and  the  advertisement  may  be  to  get  the  means  wherewith  to  send 
out  the  sample  copy. 

Mr.  G14E88NER.  I  say  no,  because  it  says  these  are  to  be  to  a  selected 
list  of  mail-order  buyers.  These  are  the  mail-order  buyers  of  the 
West,  a  list  of  whom  has  been  produced. 

Mr.  C0TLLJN8.  They  are  American  citizens,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Qlessner.  They  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  American 
citizenship,  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  germane  to  the  subject.  We  are 
arguing  here  that  this  sample-copy  privilege  is  a  detriment  to  the 
country  press,  which  I  am  representing.  I  am  not  representing  the 
city  press.  I  am  representing  here  the  interior  dailies,  and  we  feel 
that  this  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  proper  construction  of  the 
postal  laws.     We  may  be  wrong,  but  that  is  our  contention. 

Representative  M(X)n.  Is  it  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  protect  either  your  country  press  or  your  city  press  by  law  ? 

Mr.  Glessner.  No;  I  would  not  say  it  is.  We  probably  should  not 
put  that  in  the  form  of  protection.  We  simply  say  that  the  mail  is 
burdened  with  enormous  numbers  of  these  copies  going  through  the 
inaili^.     That  burden  could  in  general  be  restricted  without  injury. 

Ilepresentative  Moon.  Could  you  well  start  a  new  paper  without 
sample  copies? 

Mr.  Glessner.  You  could  and  you  could  not.  You  could  by  put- 
ting a  man  out  on  the  road. 

Representative  Moon.  Then,  to  prohibit  sample  copies  would  be 
to  prohibit  new  publications  to  some  extent  ? 

Mr.  Glessner.  No;  1,000  sample  copies  could  be  sent  through  the 
mail  as  circular  matter  at  1  cent  a  piece. 

Representative  Moon.  Yes;  they  could  pay  for  them  and  send 
them  out,  but  they  would  not  be  on  the  basis  of  the  gentlemen  already 
established  in  business,  and  you  want  to  prevent  that  equality. 

Mr.  Glessner.  Conditions  change.  They  are  permitted  to  send 
out  a  limited  per  cent,  say  10  per  cent,  oi  the  regular  circulation. 
Of  course  if  a  paper  has  no  circulation  at  all  I  do  not  see  how  the 
publisher  could  send  sample  copies.  He  has  to  send  out  his  solici- 
tors and  get  his  circulation  first. 

Representative  Moon.  You  always  start  with  an  exceedingly 
limited  circulation  and  increase  it  by  sample  copies.  If  you  prohibit 
the  sample  copy,  you  prohibit  the  building  up  of  a  paper;  but  when 
once  established  you  are  satisfied  to  stop  the  sample  copies,  because 
you  are  in  and  the  other  fellows  are  out.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Glessner.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  a  generous  way  of 
putting  it;  but  I  think  most  weekly  publications  would  admit  that 
W  per  cent  of  their  circulation  comes  from  personal  solicitation.  We 
find  it  difficult  to  get  new  subscribers  without  sending  into  the  field. 
So  much  literature  comes  to  a  man's  door  that  he  will  not  willingly 
sit  down  and  send  a  postal  order  in  to  you  for  your  paper.  You  have 
to  get  that  by  men  in  the  field. 

Publishers  of  papers,  magazines,  and  periodicals  of  all  kinds 
should  be  required,  in  our  judgment,  to  confine  their  circulation  to 
bona  fide  sul^ribers  and  such  advertisers  as  may  be  regular  patrons 
of  their  publications,  and  those  who  send  out  copies,  sample  or  other- 
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wise,  to  incorrect  addresses  should  be  notified  by  the  postmast**!-^ 
receiving  said  copies  and  a  penalty  assessed  against  them  equal  in 
amount  of  postage  if  carried  at  third-class  rates,  the  amount  to  ^^ 
collected  by  the  nome  post-office,  and  unless  promptly  paid  the  >k - 
ond-class  privilege  should  be  withdrawn.  This  would  lead  to  better 
attention  on  the  part  of  publishers  to  their  lists  and  would  return  a 
good  revenue  to  the  Government  in  the  way  of  fines. 

We  protest  that  publications  issued  at  nominal  rat-es  and  manifestly 
on  their  face  being  issued  for  advertising  purposes  should  not  be  ac- 
corded pound  rates.  This  is  the  law,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why  it  is  not  enforced.  The  postal  department  can  easily 
ascertain  on  inquiry  at  any  of  the  principal  offices  throughout  the 
country  that  millions  of  copies  of  these  publications  are  going  through 
the  mails.  One  postmaster  writes  me,  giving  me  a  partial  list  of 
such  publications,  adding:  ''  Many  of  the  above  are  misdirected,  and 
sample  copies  arc  l)eing  sent  out  constantly  by  most  of  them,  fre- 
quently several  copies  being  addressed  to  the  same  parties."'  This 
indicates  the  character  of  the  circulation.  Lists  of  addresses  ai*e 
purchased  in  order  to  obtain  circulation.  These  publishers  are  not 
to  be  classed  with  legitimate  newspapers  or  periodicals. 

Senator  Carter.  AMiat  is  your  definition  of  the  term  "'  bona  fide 
subscril)er?  " 

Mr.  Glessner.  A  man  who  authorizes  you  to  send  the  pai>er  to  his 
address,  either  giving  it  by  word  of  mouth  to  your  agent  or  over  hi- 
signature  in  a  letter. 

Senator  Carter.  Does  the  payment  of  a  subscription  constitute  a 
factor  in  the  determination  of  the  good  faith? 

Mr.  Glessxer.  Well,  it  would.  I  think  a  payment  within  a  year 
or  a  year  and  a  half  would  Ije  an  evidence  of  good  faith.  The  avei - 
age  country  weekly  newspaper  sometimes  carries  its  subscribers  a 
year  and  a  half  to  two  years.  There  may  be  a  condition  of  bad  crof>s 
or  something  of  that  kind.  It  i«  hard  to  collect  $1.50  from  a  man. 
You  can  not  afford  to  go  and  see  him  for  it.  You  probably  could 
for  $3.  A  man  is  not  necessarily  a  deadhead  on  a  newspaper  sub- 
scription list  who  does  not  pay  promptly  for  his  paper  every  year  in 
advance — or  in  arrears. 

Senator  Carter.  You  think  it  would  be  unwise,  then,  for  the  law 
to  require  as  a  condition  for  the  determination  of  the  bona  fides  of  a 
subscription  a  payment  in  advance? 

Mr.  Glessner.  I  think  it  would  l>e  a  hardship. 

Senator  Carter.  Or  at  the  end  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Glessner.  Yes;  I  think  that  would  be  a  hardship.  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  a  limit  of,  say,  eighteen  months  from  the  time  the 
paper  has  run.  That  would  be  a  fair  construction.  If  a  man  does 
not  pay  for  his  paper  inside  of  a  year  and  a  half,  good  business  jud'Z- 
ment  dictates  that  he  should  not  receive  it  any  further. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  How  about  one  individual  purchasing  a  pa- 
per to  send  to  another?     How  do  you  include  that  in  your  definition? 

Mr.  Glessner.  You  mean  as  regards  their  being  bona  fides? 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Glessner.  I  think  that  would  be  considered  a  bona  fide  sub- 
scription. 

The  ViCE-CnAiR^iAN.  That  is,  the  person  who  has  subscribed  for 
the  two  papers,  or  the  person  who  has  subscribed  for  the  two  paper- 
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plus  the  person  who  has  received  one  of  them  ?     Would  there  be  two 
subscribers  or  one? 

Mr,  Glessxer.  I  should  say  two  subscribers.  The  man  for  whom 
a  subscription  is  paid,  for  instance,  as  a  gift,  would  be  a  subscriber. 
Magazines  are  often  sent  to  people  at  Christmas  time  bv  their  friends. 
That  is  certainly  a  bona  fide  subscription.     It  is  paid  fer. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Would  you  fix  any  limit  on  the  number 
which  any  one  person  might  subscribe  for? 

Mr.  Glessner.  No,  indeed ;  the  more  the  better. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  That  is  the  reason  I  want  to  find  out  what 
your  definition  is.  That  does  not  quite  correspond  with  the  definition 
which  you  suggested  a  moment  ago.  If  you  fix  a  definition  in  the 
law,  it  Decomes  rigid,  and  I  want  to  know  what  your  explanation  is. 

Mr.  Glessner.  That  answ^er  was  given  without  any  particular 
thought.  I  should  simply  say  a  man  whose  intentions  are  to  take 
and  pay  for  a  paper  by  giving  the  order,  verbally  or  otherwise,  would 
be  a  subscriber. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Suppose,  referring  to  this  announcement 
you  presented  a  moment  ago,  a  mail-order  house  inserts  that  adver- 
tisement, pays  for  it  in  the  ordinary  commercial  way,  and  then  buys 
100.000  copies.  Would  they  be  called  subscribers  under  your  defi- 
nition? 

Mr.  Glessner.  You  mean  to  have  those  100,000  sent  out  at  second- 
class  rates  to  those  people  for  one  issue  only  ? 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Glessner.  I  should  not  say  that  was  a  subscription.  I  should 
say  that  was  simply  a  purchase. 

The  Vice-Chairhlan.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  present  law  is  the  construction  of  the  supposed  defi- 
nition of  what  is  a  legitimate  subscriber,  and  I  was  endeavoring  to 
see  if  you  could  throw  some  light  upon  how  you  could  define  by  stat- 
ute which  would  be  rigid  in  its  language,  a  legitimate  subscriber. 

Mr.  Glessner.  Would  you  not  consider  a  legitimate  subscriber 
one  who  subscribes  to  a  publication  for  several  issues,  say  a  weekly 
for  three  months?  I  know  in  our  case  we  do  not  accept  subscriptions 
for  less  than  a  year.  Other  publications  might  say  six  months  was 
a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Then,  making  the  definition  and  choosing 
the  words  which  w'ould  compose  the  definition,  you  would  include  as 
one  of  the  elements  the  payment  or  promise  to  pay  for  the  subscrip- 
tion, and  would  you  also  include  the  term  during  which  the  paper  is 
to  be  sent? 

Mr.  Glessner.  Yes. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Then  if  you  fix  the  definition  of  the  sub- 
J?criber  as  one  who  pays  or  promises  to  pay  for  one  or  more  copies  of 
a  publication,  would  you  extend  that,  say,  for  a  period  of  one  year 
or  eighteen  months,  if  you  w^anted  it  to  run  beyond  the  period  of  sub- 
scription ? 

Mr.  Glessner.  I  should  say  Ao  subscription  should  be  considered  a 
subscription  that  was  entered  for  less  than  six  months  with  a  weekly 
paper  or  a  period  of  one  month  for  a  daily  paper. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  And  then,  after  you  had  made  that  language, 
you  would  permit  that  paper  to  be  sent  to  the  party  for  eighteen 
months  longer,  if  I  understand  you  correctly  ? 
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Mr.  Glessnbk.  Yes;  up  to  eighteen  months. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Then  a  subscription  for  a  weekly  would 
mean  its  delivery  for  two  years? 

Mr.  (tlessner.  No;  of  course  that  depends  upon  the  circum- 
stances. You  take  a  man  on  your  subscription  books  as  being  pre- 
sumably able  to  pay  his  bill.  Ilis  reputation  is  good  in  the  comniu- 
nity.  I  out*  assistant  comes  in  and  says :  ^^  This  man  wants  us  to 
.send  him  the  paper.  He  will  pay  for  it  at  the  end  of  the  year.'' 
We  enter  that  on  the  subscription  books  and  we  send  the  paper  to  him. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  we  render  him  a  bill.  He  does  not  pay  any 
attention  to  it.  Probably  at  the  end  of  another  month  we  send  him 
another  notice.  We  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  is  still  in 
debt  to  the  paper,  and  call  his  attention  to  what  we  consider  the  con- 
struction of  the  law — that  he  can  not  discontinue  that  without  pay- 
ing up  all  arrears.  I  do  not  know  how  good  that  law  is,  but  that  is 
the  form  a  great  many  of  us  use. 

Senator  Carter.  That  is  cornfield  law.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  (tlessner.  Yes;  that  is  cornfield  law.  We  use  that  in  the 
country,  a  great  many  of  us.  Then  there  comes  a  time  when  these 
accounts  accumulate  to  a  point  where  we  can  send  a  man  out  to  col- 
lect. He  collects  in  every  township.  Some  men  subscribe  in  June 
and  some  in  October.  If  we  are  not  able  to  make  a  collection  from  a 
certain  man  in  a  certain  town,  we  consider  that  man  a  deadi)eat  and 
we  drop  that  account  or  put  it  in  the  hands  of  a  collection  company 
for  collection. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  You  relize  how  difficult  it  is  to  choose  lan- 
guage to  frame  the  definition  of  a  subscriber  that  will  be  easy  to 
interpret? 

Mr.  (tlessner.  I  realize  that. 

The  Vic^e-Chairman.  Have  you  ever  satisfied  youself  of  a  defini- 
tion that  you  yoursi^lf  would  like  to  stand  by? 

Mr.  Glessner.  As  a  bona  fide  subscriber? 

The  VicE-CiiAiRMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  (ilessner.  I  might  say  a  man  who  pays  or  shows  good  intent  to 
pay,  who  wants  your  paj^er,'  is  a  bona  fide  subscriber. 

The  VicE-CiLURMAN.  If  under  that  I  subscribe  for  100,  would  that 
apply  to  me  or  the  100  fellows? 

Mr.  Glessner.  if  you  subscribe  for  100  papers? 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Yes;  if  I  subscribe  for  100  to  be  sent  to  1H> 
other  people  ? 

Mr.  (jlessner.  It  would  simply  ho  a  matter  of  your  individual 
credit. 

The  VicE-CiiAiRMAN.  I  am  alluding  to  the  definition,  and  not  to 
my  credit.     They  are  two  very  different  pi-opositions. 

Mr.  Glessner.  I  should  say  that  the  men  to  whom  vou  sent  those 
papers  would  be,  under  my  construction,  the  bona  ficle  subscribers. 
Vou  would  be  acting  as  their  agent. 

The  Vice-Ciiairman.  Then,  according  to  your  definition,  the  indi- 
vidual who  pays  is  not  a  subscriber  ?       "       * 

Mr.  Glessner.  You  can  put  a  double  construction  on  that.  If  you 
subscribe  for  them  with  your  promise  to  pay,  then  you  would  be  com- 
pelled to  still  call  those  people  subscribers  because  they  receive  the 
benefits.     It  is  pretty  hard  to  differentiate  there. 
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The  Vice-Chairman.  And  pretty  hard  to  define  it? 

Mr.  Glessner.  And  pretty  hard  to  define  it     I  will  admit  that. 

Senator  Carter.  What  would  you  say  to  the  requirement  that  a 
subscriber  ^ould,  within  a  specified  time  after  the  receipt  of  the 
paper,  gire  eridenoe  of  his  desire  to  receive  it  by  filing  in  writing  in 
the  office  orf  the  publisher  a  request  that  it  be  sent  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Gl£ssn£R.  I  think  the  average  man  on  our  lists  out  in  the 
rural  districts  wonld  be  highlv  insulted  by  a  request  of  that  kind.  I 
think  yon  gentlemen  have  dealt  enough  with  those  people  to  know  that 
they  are  very  often  supersensitive  on  those  matters.  A  man  comes  to 
our  office  and  says, ''  Send  me  a  paper ;  '^  and  if  we  sat  down  and  said, 
"*  You  have  got  to  sign  this  before  we  send  it,"  he  would  turn  around 
and  walk  out  of  our  office. 

Senator  Carter.  But  suppose  you  said  to  him  that,  under  the  law, 
Tou  could  not  put  it  in  the  mail  until  he  signified  in  writing  his  desire 
to  have  it  sent  ? 

Mr.  Glessker.  I  think  that  would  overcome  it,  and  I  think  the 
publishers  would  be  relieved  of  sending  to  some  of  the  men  who 
would  take  advantage  of  them. 

The  VicE-Cii airman.  What  hazard  or  difficulty  would  there  be  to 
place  no  limitation  for  circulation  of  second-class  matter  on  account 
of  bona  fide  subscribers  and  let  the  newspap)ers  send  as  they  choose, 
so  long  as  it  is  respectable  matter  ?  If  they  want  to  give  it  away,  let 
them  give  it  away,  or  if  one  man  wanted  to  subscribe  for  a  copy  for 
himself  or  for  1,6()0  whv  not  let  him  do  it  ? 

Xow  just  a  little  explanation.  Suppose  there  were  a  proper  rela- 
tion of  cost  to  receipts  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Gi^ESSNER.  \au  mean 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Without  stating  what  that  relation  would 
be,  suppose  there  were  some  proper  rate  fixed  which  was  a  just  and 
equitable  relation  between  the  expense  of  handling  and  the  receipts, 
then  what  objection  would  there  be  to  the  publishers  sending  their 
papers  to  anybody  they  wanted  to,  in  anv  quantities  or  for  any  length 
of  time,  as  long  as  it  was  respectable  and  decent  matter  ? 

Mr.  GliESSner.  Well,  I  am  not  able  to  give  a  very  clear  answer  to 
that. 

The  ViCE-CiiAiRMAN.  That  would  be  a  great  relief  from  the  two 
constructions  of  definition  and  administration. 

Mr.  G1.E6SNER.  Yes;  that  would  have  that  effect.  It  would  be 
^niewhat  ambiguous,  it  seems  to  me,  to  present  a  proposition  of  that 
kind.    The  man  who  sends  his  paper  expects  to  get  payment  for  it. 

Tlie  Vk::e-Chairman.  Leave  that  to  the  publisher  and  the  sub- 
scril)er.     Let  them  thrash  that  out. 

Mr.  Glessner.  You  mean,  have  no  restriction  on  the  volume  that 
J^hould  be  issued  or  the  number  that  should  be  sent? 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  am  asking  if  you  had  thought  of  that. 

Mr.  Glessner.  No;  I  had  not  thought  of  that.  Personally,  I 
should  say  in  my  own  case  that  I  should  object  to  that  because  in  my 
own  county  I  think  there  are  too  many  papers  entirelv  coming  in 
patuitouslv,  but  I  believe  that  an  article  tJhat  is  published  should 
nave  its  value. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  That  would  give  an  advantage,  would  it  not. 
to  firmly  established  and  prosperous  publications  who,  by  reason  of 
the  liberal  distributions,  drive  out  of  business  the  less  able? 
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Mr.  Glessner.  Yes ;  I  think  so. 

The  VicPrCHAiR3iAN.  You  think  that  would  be  an  objection  to  it? 

Mr.  Glessner.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  injury.  I  think  the 
country  weekly  newspaper  deserves  to  live.  I  think  the  publisher 
of  the  weekly  and  country  daily  is  trying  to  serve  a  useful  purpose 
in  his  community,  and  I  believe  to-day  he  is  not  paid  anytning  in 
comparison  to  what  many  other  people  are  getting. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  And  there  would  te  better  results  for  good 
citizenship  to  distribute  a  large  number  of  small  circulation  papers 
rather  than  a  few  with  large  circulation. 

Mr.  Glessner.  Yes;  I  think  so.  I  think  the  larger  papers  are 
growing  so  tremendously  that  they  are  making  great  inroads  upon 
the  country  daily  and  weekly  circulation  at  the  present  time  under 
the  present  arrangements.  The  mails  that  start  out  from  the  big 
cities  at  3  o'clock  m  the  morning  bring  the  daily  papers  to  the  door 
of  every  man  within  300  miles  of  Chicago  by  9  or  10  o'clock. 

Representative  Moon.  Why  do  j;ou  ooject  to  the  gratuitous  distri- 
bution of  large  numbers  of  papers  in  your  county  ? 

Mr.  Glessner.  Simply  because  this  is  a  personal  matter.  I  believe 
it  makes  our  living  more  precarious. 

Representative  Moon.  But  your  claim  for  the  1-cent  postage*  is 
based  on  the  idea  of  the  dissemination  of  information  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public. 

Mr.  Glessner.  But  we  claim  these  papers  that  are  coming  in  are 
not  of  that  class. 

Representative  Moon.  You  would  not  undertake  to  say  that  none 
that  come  in  are  of  as  good  a  class  as  your  own? 

Mr.  Glessner.  In  my  experience,  the  papers  that  come  in  and  are 
subscribed  for,  like  our  magazines,  have  a  place  and  are  read  even  if 
sold  at  $1  a  year.  But  the  objection  in  our  own  case  is  the  circula- 
tion of  these  tremendous  issues  of  papers  which  are  taking  advertis- 
ing at  low  rates  and  are  circulated  witnout  any  regard  to  subscription. 
Vfe  know  that  they  are  not  receiving  a  subscription  price  in  many 
instances. 

Representative  Moon.  A\Tiat  diflFerence  does  that  make  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  pursuit  of  a  policy  of  education  of  the  people  by  dis- 
seminating knowledge? 

Mr.  Glessner.  But  we  say  these  papers,  on  their  face,  do  not  dis- 
seminate knowledge  of  any  particular  value.  That  is  a  matter  of 
ethics. 

Representative  Moon.  Are  they  all  worthless  publications  that 
come  free? 

Mr.  Glessner.  Practically  all  those  that  come  free.  If  a  paper  is 
of  value  it  will  demand  and  receive  a  subscription. 

Representative  Moon.  Lots  of  sample  copies  of  your  own  paper  go 
into  other  counties  free,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Glessner.  We  do  not  send  any  papers  ourselves. 

Representative  Moon.  Well,  other  reputable  papers  do. 

Mr.  Glessner.  I  do  not  think  that  is  generally  the  rule  with  our 
country  weeklies.  I  think  they  have  found  it  to  be  true  that  they 
must  get  out  and  come  in  personal  contact.  They  must  present  their 
papers  personally.  There  are  so  many  papers  that  a  man  does  not 
go  to  an  office  and  order  his  paper.     Once  in  a  while  young  people 
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get  married  and  go  to  some  other  county  and  they  will  come  and  or- 
der their  paper,  but  it  is  not  a  usual  thing. 

Representative  Moon.  Then  the  rate  oi  circulation  is  regulated  by 
the  local  character  of  the  news? 

Mr.  Glessner.  Yes.  Little  papers  of  300  and  400  circulation  in  a 
township  will  fill  a  need  in  that  particular  township. 

We  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  abuse  of  the  sample-copy  privi- 
lege. This  was  originally  intended  to  enable  publishers  to  increase 
their  bona  fide  circulation ;  but  it  is  being  usea  to  flood  the  mails  to 
obtain  fictitious  circulation  to  impose  upon  the  Government  and  upon 
advertisers.  As  quoted  heretofore,  frequently  several  copies  are  sent 
to  the  same  address  and  often  misdirected.  No  good  results  there- 
from to  the  public  or  to  the  advertisers  using  the  colunms  of  the  pub- 
lications circulated  in  this  manner,  the  waste  basket  finally  being  the 
destination  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  copies  thus  sent  out.  Sample 
copias  should  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  established  for  printed  matter  or 
restricted  to  a  per  cent  of  the  bona  fide  circulation  of  the  publication. 
I  have  in  my  possession  a  copy  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Inter  Ocean  of 
October  2,  announcing  that  the  weekly  issue  of  October  10  will  be 
increased  from  100,000  to  160,000,  "  6,000  extra  sample  copies  to  be 
mailed  to  a  select  list  of  mail-order  buyers."  This  illustrates  the 
abuse  of  the  sample-copy  privilege. 

vSenator  Carter.  Would  you  make  it  a  misdemeanor  to  send  a  copy 
of  a  paper  to  a  person  who  was  not  a  subscriber  ? 

Mr.  Glessner.  No,  sir ;  I  would  not. 

Senator  Carter.  How  would  you  stop  the  sending  of  papers  to 
these  reluctant  people  who  are  burdened  by  them  ? 

Mr.  Glessner.  Well,  some  of  them  are  reluctant,  because  they  re- 
fuse to  receive  them.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  find  out  whether  or 
not  a  copy  has  teen  paid  for  that  has  been  sent  to  the  man,  except 
by  his  refusing  it  at  the  post-office,  saying  he  has  not  subscribed  for  it. 
Then  if  the  publisher  insists  upon  sending  that  subscription,  the  pub- 
lisher should  pay  the  circular-matter  rate  on  that  paper. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  What  is  the  practice  among  the  people,  in 
vour  experience,  of  taking  from  the  mails  papers  sent  to  them  without 
r^HjUPst  ? 

Mr.  Gi^ssNER.  A  great  majority  of  them  take  the  papers  from  the 
mails  until  they  get  a  notice  some  time  later  from  the  publisher  that 
they  are  liable.  Then  they  immediately  send  a  discontinuation. 
They  go  to  the  postmaster  and  talk  it  over  with  him.  The  postmaster 
.^ys:  *' Well,  vou  had  better  settle  that  thing,  if  you  can."  But  a 
grejit  many  oi  them  are  ignorant  of  the  situation,  and  they  keep  on 
taking  them. 

The  ViCE-CHAiR3fAN.  Supposc  the  law  should  provide  that  where 
a  piece  of  second-class  mail  was  refused  by  a  person  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed it  should  be  returned  by  the  Government  to  the  publisher,  and 
postage  at  the  third-class  rate  collected  for  both  trips? 

ifr.  Glessner.  That  would  be  a  very  good  idea.  That  would  be 
immediately  a  notice  to  the  publisher  that  that  paper  was  not  wanted, 
or  it  had  been  sent  to  an  incorrect  address,  and  there  should  be  some- 
thini^  on  the  paper  indicating  why  it  was  returned. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Do  you  believe  there  would  be  any  objection 
on  the  part  of  publishers  at  the  time  of  entry,  or,  if  already  entered, 
hy  way  of  evidence  of  good  faith,  to  make  a  money  deposit  with  the 
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Government,  against  which  might  be  charged  mail  at  the  rate  of 
third-class  for  the  return  of  papers  and  periodicals  refused? 

Mr.  Glessner.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  wise  or  necessary, 
because  the  curtailment  of  the  second-class  privilege,  in  case  they 
refused  to  pay  for  the  return  of  those  jpapers,  would  be  sufficient. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  The  only  dinerence  would  be  that  in  that 
case  it  would  put  the  burden  upon  the  publisher,  and  in  the  other 
case  it  would  put  the  burden  upon  the  Government  to  go  and  collect 
by  suit.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  objection  to  making  a 
deposit  of  a  reasonable  amount  against  which  might  be  charged  the 
cost  of  postage  in  case  the  papers  were  refused  and  had  to  be  re- 
turned ? 

Mr.  Glessner.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be.  I  think  that  wouKl 
clear  a  publisher's  list  and  give  him  a  better  idea  of  who  wants  his 
paper  and  who  does  not.  It  a  man  sent  out  sample  copies  under  anv 
particular  restriction — and  I  think  sample  copies  should  be  restricteil. 
if  not  entirely  eliminated — he  would  soon  get  tired  of  paying  for 
sample  copies  sent  back  to  him. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Esjiecially  if  he  had  to  pay  8  cents  per 
pound. 

Mr.  Glessner.  Yes;  if  he  had  to  pay  8  cents  a  pound  he  would  ^*t 
very  tired. 

In  closing  we  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  increasing  amount- 
bein^  allowed  for  salaries  and  clerk  hire  as  well  as  betterments  and 
furnishings  in  post-offices  throughout  the  country.  The  Postal  De- 
partment is  exceedingly  generous  in  the  treatment  of  its  employees 
and  the  transportation  lines,  and  this  must  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  rates  which  it  charges  for  its  servicer.  With  the  rapi^i 
increase  in  population  and  wealth  the  day  is  near  at  hand  when  the 
revenues  of  the  Department  will  be  ample  to  cover  all  cost.s,  but  in  the 
interest  of  better  administration  it  seems  wise  to  institute  the  reform- 
suggested  herein.  We  respectfully  submit  these  tacts  and  argument- 
for  your  consideration  in  the  interest  of  the  country  press. 

My  idea  in  speaking  of  that  is  simply  this:  It  has  come  under  my 
observation  that  very  large  profits  have  been  spent  in  these  days  of 
prosperity  in  the  improving  of  post-offic«s.  That  makes  a  large  item 
m  the  general  cost.  We  can  afford  it,  but  at  the  same  time  it  causes 
a  deficit. 

Representative  Moon.  That  does  not  come  under  postal  revenue. 

Mr.  Glessner.  Do  not  the  furnishings  of  the  buildings  come  out 
of  postal  revenue? 

Representative  M(K)n.  The  furnishings  may,  but  not  the  building 

Mr.  (tlessner.  No;  the  buildings  do  not,  but  those  buildings  ai^e 
also  used  for  other  Department-s. 

The  ViCE-CiiAiRMAN.  What  do  you  allude  to  by  clerk  hire?  Do 
you  mean  clerks  in  post-offices? 

Mr.  (tlessner.  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  the  general  salaries 
throughout  the  country  in  Presidential  post-offices  are  high  in  pro- 
portion to  prevailing  salaries  in  the  community. 

The  VicE-CiiAiRMAN.  That  is  what  I  want  to  gather.  Do  you  refer 
to  the  rate  paid  or  to  the  volume  paid  ? 

Mr.  Glessner.  To  the  average  rate  paid  to  the  average  employee. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Because  a  certain  proportion  of  the  appro- 
priation is  for  new  clerks,  occasioned  by  increased  volume  of  work. 
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Mr.  Glessner.  That  is  true,  but  I  think  that  statement  will  be 
found  al)sohitely  correct.  If  you  go  into  the  average  Presidential 
post-office  you  will  find  the  average  employee  there  gets  a  great  deal 
more  than"  the  average  employee  of  like' value  in  mercantile  lines 
and  also  that  the  hours  of  labor  are  fewer. 

The  ViCE-CnAiRMAN.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  were  present  at  a 
recent  date  when  the  assistant  postmaster  at  the  Chicago  post-office 
made  the  statement  that  they  w^ere  losing  great  numbers  of  their  beat 
clerks  because  they  were  getting  oifers  of  compensation  in  excess  of 
what  the  Government  was  paying. 

Mr.  GLE88NER.  Ycs.  That  would  be  true  in  Chicago  and  New 
York:  in  places  where  living  is  high,  but  you  take  our  interior  towns 
of  10.000  to  25,000  and  it  is  not  the  case. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  They  are  not  first-class  offices. 

Mr.  Gl£Ssxer.  I  said  Presidential  offices. 

The  Vice-Ciiairman.  I  thought  you  said  first  class. 

Mr.  Gi.fi68N£R.  No;  I  said  Presidential  offices.  At  least,  I  should 
have  said  that.  I  know^  from  my  own  knowledge  that  clerks  in  these 
post-offices  are  regarded  as  having  very  good  jobs.  I  know  the  pay 
of  some,  because  I  have  had  to  do  with  it. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  They  have  better  jobs  than  they  had  before 
they  got  these? 

Mr.  Glessner.  Verv  much  better,  and  there  is  a  constant  struggle 
to  get  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  post-offices.  That  has  been  brought 
about  by  better  times,  l)etter  income.  The  post-offices  are  earmng 
more  money,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  deficit  throughout  the  country 
is  such  a  small  amount  that  it  ought  not  to  be  a  serious  thing  at  all. 

Representative  Moon.  Do  you  not  think  many  of  the  postal  em- 
ployees are  receiving  less  money  than  they  ought  to  havei 

Mr.  Glessner.  Just  as  I  think  the  majority  of  the  people  workii^ 
in  the  country  are  receiving  less  these  days  tlian  they  should,  consio- 
pring  the  increased  cost  of  living. 

Representative  Moon.  And  considering  the  amount  of  work  they 
do.  Take  the  clerks  who  are  getting  $70  or  $80  in  post-offices  that 
require  twelve  or  fourteen  hours'  work  a  day.  The  law  does  not  re- 
quire but  eight,  but  they  do  actually  work  twelve  and  fourteen. 

ilr.  Gi^sssner.  I  do  not  know  any  who  work  those  hours. 

Representative  Moon.  Ought  not  the  pay  to  be  better  than  they 
are  getting  now  ? 

MT.  Gl£86ner.  Yos;  that  is  true  wherever  they  work  those  hours, 
hut  in  many  of  the  offices  they  do  not  work  those  hours. 

Representative  Moon.  There  are  some  that  do  not  and  some  that  do. 

Mr.  Glessner.  Yes ;  you  can  not  take  one  general  rule  on  that. 

Representative  Moon.  Do  you  think  generally  they  are  overpaid  ? 

Mr.  Gi£8SNi»L  Well,  that  they  are  liberally  paid.  I  would  not  say 
overpaid. 

The  Vicb-Ch AIRMAN.  You  refer  to  the  smaller  Presidential  offices? 

Mr.  GiJBSSNEB.  To  the  smaller  Presidential  offices. 

Representative  Moon.  Do  you  think  the  pay  of  the  regular  em- 
ployees of  the  Government,  men  who  are  spending  their  lives  in  the 
public  service,  gi'pwing  old  in  it,  should  oe  held  down  to  a  mere 
sum  that  will  support  life  in  order  that  a  bounty  can  be  given  to 
publishers  to  make  money  in  carrying  second-class  mail  matter? 

Mr.  Glessner.  Xo,  sir ;  we  do  not  contend  that. 
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Representative  Moon.   Is  not  that  the  result  of  your  argument  ? 

Mr.  Glessner.  Xo,  sir.  1  called  attention  to  that  simply  as  an 
element  in  the  cause  of  the  deficit.  There  has  been  a  general  mcrease 
in  the  cost  of  everything. 

Senator  Carter.  It  might  be  well  at  this  point  to  have  the  record 
show  that  the  fact  is  that  the  equipment  of  a  vast  majoritv  of  the 
post-offices  is  supplied  by  the  postmaster,  and  in  the  public  build- 
ings out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  Government  through  the  Treas- 
urv  Department,  so  that  in  neither  case  is  the  ex^uipment  in  the 
office  charged  or  chargeable  to  the  postal  revenues. 

Mr.  Glessner.  It  is  only  the  salaries,  then,  of  the  postmaster  and 
his  assistants  and  clerks.  In  our  argument  here  we  do  not  contend 
for  the  cheapening  or  any  branch  of  this  service.  We  contend  siui- 
ply  for  the  elimination  of  papers  that  are  deemed  unworthy,  in  our 
]u<i^ent,  of  this  privilege,  and  I  think  the  postal  service  slwuld 
receive  some  credit  for  the  very  large  amount  of  work  it  is  doius 
for  the  Government,  and  that  the  records  will  show  that  the  rates 
now  charged  are  adequate,  and  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  an 
increase. 

Senator  Carter.  If  it  should  be  demonstrated  by  mathematical 
processes,  questioned  by  no  one,  that  the  cost  amounted  to  2  cents  a 
pound  instead  of  1  cent  a  pound  on  second-class  mail  matter,  would 
you  still  adhere  to  the  conclusion  you  announced,  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  lose  the  1  cent  per  pound  in  the  cost  of  diffusion  of 
knowledge  ? 

Mr.  Glessner.  Well,  I  would  not  want  to  answer  that  yes  for  the 
entire  amount  of  second-class  matter  that  is  published.  I  would 
say  that  the  daily,  weekly,  and  triweekly  newspapei's  were  entitled 
to  that  much  consideration  for  the  services  rendered  by  them  to  the 
Government  and  communities. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  What  service  do  they  render  to  the  Gov- 
ernment that  is  not  rendered  by  the  monthlies,  m  many  cases? 

Mr.  Glessner.  They  print  from  day  to  day  the  news  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  world,  which  are  not  used  by  the  magazines  at  all. 
The  magazines  conmient  on  those  things  after  a  month. 

The  Vice-Ciiairman.-  That  is  what  you  sell  to  the  subscriber? 

Mr.  Glessner.  We  sell  that  just  as  well  as  we  sell  all  the  rest,  but 
in  many  cases  lots  of  that  matter  is  published  at  the  request  of  the 
Government.  Our  postmaster  brings  us  in  a  large  amount  of  adver- 
tising for  examinations  for  rural  routes,  and  all  that.  We  make  no 
charge.  In  my  business  I  do  not  recall  ever  having  charged  for 
any  notice  of  any  kind  in  connection  with  the  Government  business. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Do  not  a  large  number  of  agricultural 
monthly  periodicals  carrv  similar  information  ? 

Mr.  Glessner.  They  do  not  carry  the  current  information.  They 
would  sort  out  the  matter  largely  that  referred  to  the  agricultural 
matters,  whereas  we  are  supposed  to  and  do  publish  the  ^neral  news. 
We  publish  consular  reports  we  get,  where  tliey  are  of  interest — ^that 
is,  in  brief.    We  do  not  publish  anything  of  that  kind  fuUv. 

Senator  Carter.  Then,  if  you  were  assigned  the  task  oi  amending 
the  law,  if  amendment  should  be  deemed  necessary,  you  would  confine 
the  second-class  mail  to  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  ? 

Mr.  Glessner.  No  ;  I  should  add  to  that  the  monthly  magazines  of 
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a  regular  general  character.  I  would  exclude  the  house  organ,  so- 
called,  and  advertising  sheets  and  sample  copies. 

Senator  Carter.  All  the  publications  advertise  more  or  less,  do 
they  not? 

Mr.  Gi^ESSNER.  Yes;  but  there  is  a  relation  between  advertising  and 
matter.     We  may  be  unjust  in  these  criticisms  of  these  publications. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Where  would  you  fix  the  dividing  point? 

Mr.  Glessner.  That  is  a  matter  more  of  ethics  than  anything  else. 
I  think  the  paper  shows  on  its  face  whether  or  not  it  is  published  for 
the  benefit  of  the  reader  or  the  advertiser. 

Senator  Carter.  Our  special  mission  here  is  to  relieve  the  Post- 
Office  Department  from  the  very  precarious  and  difficult  task  of 
being  a  judge  of  ethics. 

Mr.  Glessner.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  help  you  on  that,  but  I  do 
not  know  how  we  can. 

Senator  Carter.  We,  therefore,  desire  some  specific  information 
as  to  definitions  calculated  to  evolve  settled  results  in  an  automatic 
way.  Could  you  give  us  a  definition  which  would  clearly  and  un- 
questionably draw  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  so-called  adver- 
tising sheet  and  the  regular  weekly,  daily,  or  monthly  publication 
entitled,  under  your  view,  to  the  second-class  privilege? 

Mr.  Glessner.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  give  that  in  such  a 
brief  way  as  that  it  would  stand  the  scrutiny  of  a  legal  mind.  It  is 
a  very  difficult  thing  to  do. 

Senator  Carter.  Give  it  as  it  would  appear  to  a  newspaper  man. 

Mr.  Glessner.  I  should  say  a  paper  whose  advertisements  were 
largely  of,  say,  mail-order  houses  going  into  the  country  and  solicit- 
ing that  sort  of  business,  and  whose  literary  side  was  chiefly  stories 
and  miscellaneous,  would  show  that  it  was  not  a  newspaper,  that  it 
was  not  a  magazine,  that  it  was  a  publication,  but  not  designed  for 
general  circulation ;  added  to  that,  a  subscription  price  that  is  much 
less  than  would  be  normally  asked.  Of  course  it  is  pretty  hard  to 
specify  what  is  a  normal  rate,  but  a  paper  publishea  at  io  cents  a 
vear  in  these  davs  of  high  prices  it  does  seem  to  the  newspaper  pub- 
lisher is  intended  for  the  purpose  of  getting  subscriptions. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  V\Tiy  would  you  use  the  expression  "  mail- 
order advertisements?  "  Supposing  the  advertisements  were  limited 
entirely  to  apples  and  agricultural  implements  and  dairy  products, 
and  not  mail-order  advertisements  at  all,  would  that  make  any  diflFer- 
ence  in  your  definition  ? 

Mr.  Glessner.  Yes;  it  probably  would,  but  I  am  just  speaking 
from  general  knowledge  of  these  papers  T  have  seen.  The  general 
character  of  the  advertisements,  I  think,  indicates  it. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Would  you  think  it  wise  to  fix  a  limitation 
in  space  for  advertising  rather  than  in  character  of  advertising? 

Mr.  Glessner.  That  I  know  has  been  discussed  in  paper  associa- 
tions at  different  times,  and  that  has  always  been  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  determine.  That  is,  there  are  certain  times  of  the  year,  for 
instance,  when  crops  are  good,  as  the  Inter  Ocean  says,  when  there 
is  an  influx  of  advertising  that  comes  into  a  daily  newspaper  in  the 
country. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  What  would  you  say  to  fixing  a  different 
postal  rate  upon  that  proportion  of  space  over  and  above  a  certain 
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percenUge  which  was  devoted  entirely  to  advertisements,  witlM>iit 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  advertisement  ? 

Mr.  Gle88ner.  My  suggestion  here  was  that  tliat  cUss  of  advertise- 
ments should  be  circulars  at  the  circular  rates.  A  man  seiids  out  a 
circular  for  the  purpose  of  advertUing.  Of  course  a  letter  does  the 
same  thing,  but  in  a  diffei-ent  way,  and  I  think  the  receipts  from  these 
papers  would  pay  tlmt  rate  and  still  make  a  profit.  I  can  not  state  to 
you  what  I  consider  a  just  proportion  between  advertising  and  read- 
ing maitter.  We  have  our  city  dailies  here  that  oome  out  with  edi- 
tions of  70,  80,  and  90  pages  on  8und«y,  and  the  news  columas  in 
those  papers  are  rarely  larger  than  they  are  on  a  week  day.  A  certain 
amount  of  news  occurs  during  the  day.  But  I  understand  the  Xew 
York  papei^s  send  out  their  issues  during  the  week.  They  prepare  a 
comic  section  one  day  and  another  section  another  day. 

Senator  Carter.  In  your  opinion,  then,  the  Commission  can  not 
establish  the  rule  upon  the  relation  between  the  relative  proportions 
of  reading  matter  and  advertisements  in  any  particular  publication  f 

Mr.  Glessnbr.  I  should  say,  from  my  own  judgment,  that  that 
would  be  a  very  diflBcult  thi^g  to  do. 

Senator  Carthh.  How,  then,  would  the  law  enlighten  tlie  Depart- 
ment if  it  merely  stated  tliat  the  determination  was  to  be  based  upon 
the  class  of  advertising  and  the  pbvious  purpose  there  as  appearing 
upon  the  face  of  the  paper  oflFered  for  entry  for  the  second-class 
privilege? 

Mr.  Gi^ssNER.  That  would  have  to  be  very  carefully  drawn  in  order 
to  handle  it  in  that  way,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  could  be  drawn  so  that 
a  paper  would  present  itself  to  a  department  familiar  with  tlie  sit- 
uation and  the  law,  so  that  if  a  paper  was  presented  that  was  sold 
at  less  than  a  normal  rate  and  seemed  on  its  face  to  be  only  for  adver- 
tising, it  could  be  excluded  from  the  mails.  It  seems  to  me  that 
would  be  possible  without  doing  an  injustice  to  either  side.  I  have 
been  told  that  in  the  case  of  tne.se  cheaper  papers  an  attempt  had 
lx»en  made  to  exclude  them,  and  they  had  taken  proceedings  against 
the  Post-Office  Department,  but  I  have  written  to  the  Post-Office 
Department  asking  that  question  and  got  no  reply. 

Senator  Carter.  Could  the  law,  then,  be  directed  to  the  price  of  the 
publication  as  constituting  one  of  the  factors  to  be  considered  in 
admitting  or  excluding  it  from  the  mail  ? 

Mr.  Glessner.  I  should  think  so.  That  is  very  delicate  ground, 
but  I  think  that  could  be  done. 

Senator  Carter.  ^Vhat  basis  would  you  specify  in  the  law  as  con- 
stituting the  dividing  line  between  admission  and  rejection  on  the 
price  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Glessnrr.  You  have  simply  asked  the  question  and  I  will  give 
my  personal  views.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  a^aper  that  circulates 
throughout  the  country  for  a  price  less  than  50  cents  a  year  is  en- 
titled to  consideration  as  second  class,  excluding,  possibly,  the  relig- 
ious publications  that  are  published  without  trying  to  get  a  fair 
price.  I  imderstand  there  are  publications  of  that  character  that  go 
to  Sunday  schools.     I  presume  they  are  entered  in  tlie  second  class. 

Senator  Carter.  Publications  benevolent  in  their  nature? 

Mr.  Glessner.  Yes ;  publications  of  benevolent  associations — ^benev- 
olent or  religious.  I  think  that  is  a  duty  the  Government  owes  to 
those  people,  and  that  if  they  can  protect  them  they  should  do  so. 
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Mr.  Atkinson.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  a  question? 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Yes.  State  your  name,  so  that  the  stenog- 
rapher may  have  it. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  Wihner  Atkinson.  I  wish  to  ask  this  question: 
flTiy  would  you  send  your  paper  out  at  a  cent  a  copy  and  deny  that 
privile^  to  a  weekly  ? 

Mr.  Glessner.  I  was  not  denying  that  to  a  weekly. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  Why  would  you  refuse  it  to  a  monthly?  If  vou 
had  it  for  a  cent  a  copy,  why  would  you  not  allow  the  monthly  to 
send  it  at  a  cent  a  copy? 

Mr.  Glessner.  Do  you  mean  a  cent  a  pound  or  a  cent  a  copy? 

Mr.  Atkinson.  A  cent  a  copy. 

The  Vice-chairman.  You  said  50  cents  a  year,  but  for  a  monthly 
that  would  be  12  cents  a  year. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  Your  paper  is  $3? 

Mr.  Glessner.  Our  paper  is  $5.20  a  year  to  our  regular  city  de- 
hvery.     It  is  $3  by  regular  rural  free  delivery. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  Less  than  a  cent  a  copy? 

ilr.  Glessner.  Less  than  a  cent  a  copy. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  I  publish  the  Farm  Journal,  ^^^ly  can  I  not  send 
that  at  a  cent  a  copy  ? 

Mr.  Glessner.  !rerhaps  my  contention  in  regard  to  that  is  not  just. 
I  only  gave  what  my  view  was,  that  a  monthly  paper  put  out  at  a 
pri(»e  under  50  cents  a  year  would  seem  to  me  to  oe  circulated  with- 
out obtaining  a  fair  amount  for  its  subscription  price. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  But  is  it  justice?  Why  can  not  a  monthly  print 
a  cent-a-copy  paper  just  the  same  as  you,  who  print  it  for  less  than  a 
cent  ? 

Mr.  Glessner.  I  think  the  cost  is  very  different. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Glessner.  Is  it  not  different?     Then  I  am  nrisinformed. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  We  print  the  Farm  Journal^  of  40  pages,  on  a  press 
that  turns  out  two  a  second  from  a  ribbon  right  into  the  mail  bag. 
You  do  not  do  better  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Glessner.  No  ;  we  do  not  do  better  than  that. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  We  bind  it  and  fold  it  ready  for  the  label  to  be  put 
on  it.  I  wish  to  say  that  when  any  person  comes  here  in  the  publish- 
ing business  and  claims  that  a  daily  paper  should  circulate  for  less 
than  a  cent  a  copy,  and  that  a  w^eekly  might  do  the  same,  and  that 
the  monthly  must  not,  he  has  not  the  sense  of  justice  in  his  soul. 

Mr.  Glessner.  Well,  we  will  accept  that,  but  we  are  simply  figur- 
ing, not  knowing  the  cost.  If  a  monthly  can  be  produced  at  less  than 
the  cost  of  a  daily,  my  judgment  in  that  is  'wrong,  and  I  simply 
withdraw  that  statement. 

Representative  Moon.  What  was  your  explanation  of  the  special 
good  that  the  dailv  papers  do  over  the  other  publications?  1  did 
not  clearly  catch  what  you  said. 

Mr.  Glessner.  I  do  not  know  that  I  specified  anything  that  the 
daily  did,  except  in  connection  with  the  weekly. 

Representative  Moon.  Well,  the  daily  and  weekly,  too. 

Mr.  Glessner.  Only  on  the  general  principle  of  disseminating 
very  valuable  information — ^not  gratuitously,  of  course,  but  that  it 
swerves  a  very  useful  purpose  in  every  community. 
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Representative  Moon.  Would  it  not  be  better  if  it  could  do  it 
gratuitously  to  the  public? 

Mr.  Glessner.  I  am  speaking  of  gratuitously  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  publisher.  He  does  not  publish  his  paper  without  ex- 
pecting remuneration. 

Representative  Moon.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  possibly  overesti- 
mate the  value  of  the  daily  papers  to  the  country  on  the  subject  of 
healthy  literature  and  information? 

Mr.  Glessner.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  A  man  naturally  has  an 
elevated  opinion  of  the  business  he  is  engaged  in. 

Representative  Moon.  You  take  a  first-class  magazine,  that  doe^' 
not  treat  of  the  daily  occurrences,  murder,  rape,  and  crime  and  all 
that  sort  of  thine:,  that  is  not  full  of  all  the  rot  that  the  dailv  newi^- 
papers  are  full  of.  Do  you  not  think  it  affords  a  higher  standard  of 
education  to  the  people  and  is  worth  ultimately  more  to  this  Gov- 
ernment than  the  daily  newspaper  that  is  written  up  by  repo^te^^ 
who  have  very  little  information  in  many  instances,  who  are  not 
truthful  in  all  cases,  and  get  a  lot  of  stuff  unfit  to  be  presented  to  the 
women  and  children  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Glessner.  Certainly ;  but  I  think  our  interior  dailies  eliminate 
that  class  of  matter  as  a  rule.  There  are  cases  where  .the  editors  conic 
closely  in  touch  with  their  people. 

Representative  Moon.  Then  you  limit  your  remarks  t-o  the  interior 
dailies,  and  not  to  the  metropolitan  dailies? 

Mr.  Glessner.  I  am  speaking  of  the  quality  of  news  that  is  given. 
I  think  there  is  a  distinction.  You  take  a  paper  published  in  a  town 
of  40,000,  and  it  has  a  different  character  than  the  great  cit}-  paper. 
I  think  we  must  all  admit  that  it  comes  closer  to  the  people.  It 
must  be  more  careful  of  its  matter,  and  I  think  as  a  general  thing 
to-day  it  upholds  high  ideals. 

Representative  Moon.  Do  you  not  think  a  good  magazine  is  worth 
more  in  the  interest  of  public  education  than  a  weekly  newspaper  that 
is  running  a  series  of  dime-novel  publications? 

Mr.  Glessner.  Yes;  I  will  admit  that,  but  the  weekly  will  go  to 
places  where  your  high-grade  monthly  will  not  go.  You  go  into  a 
great  many  of  the  smaller  towns,  and  while  you  find  the  magazines 
you  do  not  always  find  the  higfh-class  publications. 

Representative  Moon.  But  is  it  not  essential  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  Republic,  upon  which  this  polic}'  is  based,  that  the  better  cla<s 
of  information  shall  go  as  cheaply  as  possible  to  all  claases  of  the 
people  ? 

Mr.  Glessner.  Yes.  I  do  not  know  anything  in  this  argument 
that  has  led  the  Commission  to  think  that  we  are  not  in  favor  of 
magazines  going  at  this  rate. 

Representative  Moon.  I  may  have  misunderstood  yqu,  but  I  under- 
stood you  to  give  credit  to  the  dailies  for  the  dissemination  of  public 
knowledge  and  information  over  all  others. 

Mr.  Glessner.  No,  sir. 

Representative  Moon.  I  think  you  will  find  that  is  what  you  said. 

Mr.  Glessner.  No;  I  said  the  second-class  privilege  was  created 
largely  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  the  people  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  and  weekly  and  monthly  magazines  at  a  low  cost,  in  the 
interest  of  information  and  education.    I  included  the  magazine. 
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Representative  Moon.  You  made  that  statement,  but  I  understood 
you  very  much  as  Mr.  Atkinson  did  about  that. 

Mr.  Glessner.  No,  indeed. 

Representative  Moon.  I  wanted  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect vourself. 

Mr.  Glessner.  I  withdraw  from  the  record  my  statement  about 
the  monthly  papers  because  I  am  not  posted  on  the  cost  of  that  class 
of  publications. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  Then  I  wish  to  withdraw  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Glessner.  That  is  not  our  contention.  We  simply  think  the 
present  rate  is  adequate,  and  if  we  have  not  made  that  clear  we  are 
sorrv. 

Senator  Carter.  Returning  again  to  definitions  to  be  prescribed  by 
law,  you  would  undertake  to  define  a  publication  entitled  to  second- 
class  privileges  somewhat  with  reference  to  its  subscription  price 

Mr.  Glessner.  Which  should  be  bona  fide. 

Senator  Carter.  And  the  bona  fides  of  the  subscription  list? 

Mr.  Glessner.  Yes. 

Senator  Carter.  Would  you  consider  any  other  factor  in  under- 
taking to  supply  a  definition  ? 

Mr.  Glessner.  No  ;  except  to  eliminate  a  paper  which  showed  by 
its  pages  within  that  it  was  owned  and  published  by  some  house  foV 
the  purpose  of  getting  its  own  wares  to  market. 

Senator  Carter.  As  an  evasion  of  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Glessner.  As  an  evasion  of  the  law,  having  subscribers  prob- 
ably at  a  fair  price  and  all  that,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  contents 
of  which  had  reference  to  the  commodities  which  were  produced  by 
the  publishers  of  the  paper.  I  have  understood  there  were  numbers 
of  those  in  the  mails,  out  I  have  no  knowledge  of  my  own  in  regard 
to  them. 

Senator  Carter.  Would  you  leave  the  Department  still  upon  the 
same  shoreless  sea  in  which  they  are  now  in  attempting  to  determine 
what  to  include  and  what  to  exclude? 

Mr.  Glessner.  There  is  a  matter  of  judgment  in  that,  as  there  is  in 
evervthing  else  in  life.  I  presume  these  problems  come  up  to  all 
the  departments,  of  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do,  and  if  there  were 
boards  of  review  to  which  a  man  could  make  his  appeal  if  he  thinks 
he  is  unjustly  treated,  he  could  ascertain  his  rights  in  regard  to 
these  papers.  He  has  the  same  rights  in  his  view  to  this  privilege 
as  we  have.  AVhen  they  come  before  you,  as  undoubtedly  they  will — 
they  have  probably  already  been  before  you — they  will  have  their 
case.  We  can  only  look  at  these  things  from  the  standpoint  of  a  man 
who  is  publishing  a  small  daily  in  a  small  interior  city.  We  look  at 
J^ome  of  these  things  as  being  hardships  on  us.  The  man  at  the  othor 
end  maintains  he  has  a  right  to  live,  and  he  is  doing  the  work,  and 
we  may  think  our  readers  are  getting  a  very  much  higher  grade  of 
matter  than  his  are,  and  perhaps  he  thinks  his  readers  are  getting  a 
)ery  much  higher  grade  matter  than  ours  are.  We  think  we  are  giv- 
ing them  pretty  good  reading. 

Senator  Carter.  We  need  not  call  the  editor  or  proprietor  of  the 
paper  Comfort,  to  which  you  referred,  because  he  admits  on  the 
title  page  that  this  paper  is  the  key  to  happiness  and  success  in  over 
a  quarter  of  a  million  homes.     [Laughter.] 
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Mr.  Glessner.  We  will  have  to  take  off  our  hats  to  a  man  who  will 
provide  happiness  and  prosperity  to  that  many  homes. 

Senator  Carter.  He  further  says  the  publication  is  devoted  to 
literature,  art,  science,  and  the  home  circle.  Can  you  say  the  same 
for  the  daily  paper? 

Mr.  Glessner.  No,  sir ;  we  are  not  doing  as  much.     [Laughter.] 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  am  not  sure  whether  you  or  the  speaker  im- 
mediately preceding  you  referred  to  the  mail  bags  used  tor  second- 
class  mail  matter  being  lighter  than  those  for  the  first  class. 

Mr.  Glessner.  I  rererred  to  that. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  And  the  leather  bags  being  used  for  the 
first  class  and  the  lighter  bags  for  the  second  class. 

Mr.  Glessner.  But  the  percentage  is  different. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Do  you  not  know  that  leather  bags  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  mails,  and  thev  are  onlv  used  to  a  limited  extent  on 

«  « 

thecar  serivce? 

Mr.  Glessner.  I  did  not  know  that,  but  I  still  think  the  statement 
is  correct  that  the  percentage  in  the  cost  of  the  package  on  the  second 
class  would  be  less  than  the  package  on  the  first  class. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  thought  it  desirable  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  of  the  elimination  of  the  heavier  bags  some  years  ago,  so 
as  to  make  the  correction. 

Mr.  Glessner.  Yes.     I  am  not  quite  posted  in  regard  to  that. 

I  might  say  one  word  in  closing  in  regard  to  the  1-cent  letter  post- 
age. A  ^eat  many  of  our  larger  business  houses  have  abandoned 
the  sending  out  of  circular  matter  under  1-cent  postage,  which 
they  began,  and  prefer  to  send  it  under  2-cent  postage,  simply  on 
account  of  getting  better  attention  to  their  matter. 

Senator  Carter.  Keeping  it  out  of  the  wastebasket  ? 

Mr.  Glessner.  Keeping  it  out  of  the  wastebasket.  I  am  a  manu- 
facturer also,  and  use  the  mails  extensively  in  another  line,  and  we 
send  out  nothing  except  under  2-cent  postage.  We  consider  it  a  good 
thing  to  have  that  2-cent  letter  postage.  We  think  the  general  cor- 
respondence of  the  country  is  carried  on  very  ec6nomically  at  2  cents. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Are  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  present  ? 

Mr.  Glessner.  Yes ;  they  are — Mr.  Lowry  and  Mr.  Adler. 

STATEMENT  OF  A.  K.  LOWBY,  BEPBESENTINQ  THE  TtTLAND  DAILY 

PBESS  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Vic^-Chairman.  Mr.  Lowry,  please  state  your  name,  addres^^. 
and  whom  you  represent. 

Mr.  Lowry.  A.  K.  Lowry,  Kane  County,  111.,  representing  the  In- 
land Daily  Press  Association. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Have  you  a  written  brief? 

Mr.  Lowry.  No  ;  I  have  no  written  brief,  and  I  will  be  very  brief. 
There  are  just  one  or  two  points  I  would  like  to  emphasize.  I  ain  not 
give  this  Commission  any  information,  because  it  is  evident  the  gen- 
tlemen who  have  served  on  the  committee,  some  of  them  for  years, 
know  more  about  postal  matters  than  I  do ;  but  I  am  going  to  protest 
against  the  words  of  Judge  Moon,  in  behalf  of  the  newspapers  that 
compose  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  I  have  been  an  editor 
of  one  of  those  papers  for  twenty-five  years.    I  have  nevpr  allowed 
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matters  that  were  considered  of  an  immoral  character,  murders,  rapes, 
salacious  divorce  proceedings,  or  anything  of  that  kind  in  the  paper 
that  the  public  good  did  not  demand.  And  I  contend  further,  and 
have  contended,  that  newspapers  that  are  given  over  to  the  publication 
of  such  matters  should  be  excluded  from  the  mails  of  the  Govern- 
ment.    [Applause.] 

I  do  not  care  whether  they  are  published  in  Chicago  or  New  York 
or  any  of  the  great  centers  of  population.  They  come  into  our  homes 
and  demoralize  and  poison  the  mmds  of  our  children. 

llie  ViCE-CnAiRMAN.  That  is  what  Judge  Moon  referred  to. 

Representative  Moon.  That  is  what  I  said.  I  do  not  see  that  you 
have  any  protest  against  what  I  said,  but  rather  that  you  concur. 

Mr.  liOWHY.  But  you  made  no  distinction. 

Representative  Moon.  I  did  not  know  of  that  exceedingly  happy 
condition  that  your  edition  is  in  out  there. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Mine  is  not  sinfl:ular  in  that  respect.  I  am  simply 
speaking  of  the  general  tone  of  tne  inland  dailies  that  circulate  among 
an  intelligent  and  moral  class  of  American  citizens,  and  they  are  en- 
titled to  De  protected  in  the  sanctity  of  their  homes  and  in  their 
rights  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

But  the  two  points  that  I  make  are  simply  these :  I  hold  that  while 
technically  we  have  a  deficit,  in  reality  there  is  none;  and  I  am  again 
compelled  to  take  issue  with  our  friend  at  my  left  [Representative 
Moon].  As  I  understand  it,  and  he  knows  it  far  better  than  I  do, 
unless  the  estimated  cost  of  the  Government  in  distributing  these 
free  pamphlets  under  franks — of  course,  we  all  know  that  Members 
of  Congress  are  exceedingly  careful  and  exceedingly  economical  in 
their  use  of  franks. 

Representative  Moon.  Oh,  I  think  you  are  mistaken  about  that. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  LowRY.  Judging  from  the  bushels  that  come  to  our  office  every 
month  or  so,  I  should  think  my  statement  was  correct. 

But  the  point  is  this,  that  we  give  more  than  an  equivalent  for 
what  we  receive,  in  the  support  of  our  institutions,  the  dissemina- 
tion of  news,  the  publication  of  Congressional  proceedings 

Representative  5Ioon.  Do  you  think  there  is  aiiv  publication  in  the 
United  States  that  equals,  in  its  capacity  to  inform  the  public,  or 
any  publication  that  does  more  good  from  a  political  or  moral  staml- 
point,  than  the  Congressional  Record  ? 

Mr.  LowBY.  No,  sir;  I  perfectly  agree  with  you;  and  in  addition 
to  that,  it  is  one  of  the  best  panaceas  m  the  world  for  wakefulness  at 
night.     [Laughter.] 

In  addition  to  that,  the  newspapers  publish  full  synopses  of  those 
eloquent  and  masterly  orations  that  are  delivered  in  Congress,  and 
we  take  very  great  pleasure  in  doinff  so. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  And  they  also  sometimes  publish  the  speeches 
of  e<litors  who  are  gifted  in  oratory,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Editors  are  proverbially  modest;  but  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  point.  I  don't  mean  the  point  that  editors  are  modi -.t 
[laughter],  though  I  think  that  is  true. 

Senator  Carter.  That  will  be  taken  for  granted.     [  Laughter.] 

Mr.  LowTiY.  But  the  point  I  make  is  this,  that  the  farmers  of  the 
country  es[)ecially  are  interested  in  the  proceedings  of  Congre-^s. 
They  are  thinkers,  all  of  them,  and  we  reach  thesi»  farmers  by  means 
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especially  of  the  weekly  publications;  and  I  want  to  say  a  good  word 
for  the  weekly  publications  of  the  country,  North  and  South. 

It  is  true,  as  rural  routes  are  being  extended,  the  weekly  is  very 
largely  giving  place  to  the  daily,  and  1  think  that  the  farmers  thank 
(iod,  and  Congress  especially,  every  day  when  they  pick  up  their 
daily  paper  for  that  thing. 

By  way  of  addenda  I  just  want  to  say  that  I  think  all  responsible 
and  bona  fide  publications — daily,  semiweekly,  triweekly,  monthly,  or 
quarterly — ^should  be  placed  upon  the  same  basis ;  but  there  should  be 
excludea  from  the  mails  these  publications  that  are  not  considered 
bona  fide.  You  have  done  it  in  the  past,  and  I  do  not  see  why  you 
should  not  continue  to  do  it  in  the  future. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Can  you  define  a  publication  that  is  not  a 
bona  fide  publication,  or  one  that  is  a  bona  fide  publication?  Can 
you  make  a  definition  that  might  be  used  in  the  statute  of  a  bona  fide 
publication  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  would  consider  that  a  pretty  hard  question  to  answer. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  It  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Commission, 
and  I  want  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  opinions  of  all  who  appear. 

Mr.  Krackowizer.  One  that  does  not  hurt  you. 

Mr.  LowRY.  That  is  not  a  bad  definition.  Have  you  reference  to 
your  pocket  or  your  morals  ? 

Mr.  Krackowizer.  I  had  reference  to  your  pocket. 

Mr.  LowRY.  There  is  nothing  in  it.     [Laugnter.] 

I  do  see  some  little  difficulty  in  establishing  a  rigid  line,  but  you 
have  for  years  had  a  rule  that  excludes  from  the  post-office  matters 
that  pertain  to  gift  eijterprises,  to  lotteries,  and  to  inmioral  publi- 
cations. 

A  man  of  good  judgment  can  determine  whether  a  paper  is  a  bona 
fide  paper  or  a  bona  fide  publication  when  he  sees  that  the  matter 
in  that  publication  is  of  such  an  order  as  would  appeal  to  his  judg- 
ment. 

The  VicE-CiiAiRMAX.  Pardon  me  a  moment,  Mr.  Lowry.  The  law 
does  not  use  the  phrase  '*  bona  fide  publication,"  I  think,  but  it  does 
speak  of  '"  legitimate  subscription." 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  What  would  j^ou  understand  was  meant  by 
a  legitimate  subscriber? 

Mr.  LowRY.  A  legitimate  subscriber,  sir,  is  one  who  takes  the  paper 
and  pays  for  it,  either  through  a  principal  or  through  an  agent. 

The  VirE-CiiAiRMAN.  Then  would  you  suggest,  in  the  enforcement 
of  that  statute,  that  the  Government  should  purge  the  subscription 
list  of  all  publications? 

Mr.  LowRY.  The  Government  would  find  an  endless  task  in  doing 
that,  but  the  publisher  could  make  a  sworn  statement,  under  oath, 
that  would  relieve  l)oth  the  Government  and  the  publishers  of  con- 
siderable labor  and  perplexity. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  How  long  a  period  would  you  consider  a 
proper  one  w  ithin  which  to  regard  this  subscription  as  alive  and  not 
dead  ?  How  could  the  publisher  make  a  sworn  statement  as  to  the 
subscriber's  intention  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  When  the  time  for  which  he  pays,  or  obligates  himself 
to  pay,  has  expired.    That  is  very  simple. 
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I  thank  you,  gentlemen.  I  have  detained  you  a  little  longer  than 
I  intended. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  representative  of  the  In- 
land Daily  Press  Association  present? 

Mr.  Lo\^TtY.  Mr.  Adler,  of  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Adler.  I  have  nothing  further  to  add,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Tho  Vice-Chairman.  I  believe  that  comprises  all  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  your  association. 

The  Educational  Press  Association,  I  understand,  is  represented 
by  Mr.  MacDonald,  its  president.  Is  he  present?  Is  there  any  rep- 
resentative present  of  the  Educational  Press  Association? 

Is  Mr.  Bhickburn,  the  president  of  the  Kansas  Editorial  Associa- 
tion, present?  Both  of  tnese  organizations  were  given  place  on  the 
programme,  and  their  representatives,  I  understooa,  were  to  attend. 

The  next  association  on  the  progranune  is  the  Periodical  Publishers' 
Association  of  America.  Is  that  association  represented  here  this 
morning  ? 

Mr.  Glasgow.  I  am  counsel  for  that  association. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAH  A.  QLASGOW,  JB.,  REPBESENTING  THE 

PEBIODICAL  PTTBLISHEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

I  will  say  for  that  association  that  the  subject  which  this  Commis- 
sion has  presented  to  the  different  classes  of  publishers  has  had  the 
consideration  of  that  association,  so  far  as  they  have  been  enabled,  by 
diliffent  effort,  to  take  it  up,  up  to  the  present  time. 

That  association  proposes,  so  far  as  is  consonant  with  business 
safety,  to  use  its  honest  efforts  in  assisting  any  bona  fide  attempt  to 
better  conditions,  as  far  as  the  publication  business  is  concerned  or 
a.s  far  as  the  necessities  of  the  Government  may  require. 

They  had  hoped  at  this  session  of  the  Commission  that  those 
chargetl  with  the  execution  of  the  laws  as  they  now  stand  would  have 
l)een  enabled,  from  their  vast  experience,  to  come  with  an  affirmative 
^^uorgestion  to  this  Commission,  following  the  elaborate  presentation 
of  the  difficulties  which  are  encountered  in  administering  the  law, 
so  that  the  people  who  are  vitallv  interested  from  a  business  point  of 
view  might  have  been  able  to  take  the  matter  up  and  either  approve 
or  ofltr  suggestions  from  a  practical  knowledge  of  their  end  of  the 
Mibject  for  the  consideration  of  this  Commission. 

They  have  listened  at  this  hearing  with  great  interest  to  the  repixi- 
sc^ntatives  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government;  but  outside  of 
the  one  suggestion  of  a  4-cent  flat  rate  on  all  printed  matter  they 
have  found  no  sugges-tion  which  would  help  them  in  coming  to  a  con- 
clusion which  might  be  of  any  use,  and  therefore  they  have  been 
thrown  on  their  own  resources. 

There  are  several  things,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  have  occurred  to  us 
n  connection  with  this  up  to  the  present  time.  I  have  listened  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  questions  about  ''  definition  -'  of  what 
is  a  magazine  or  periodical  or  publication  published  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  information  of  a  public  character,  or  devoted  to  literature, 
the  sciences,  arts,  or  some  special  industry,  and  having  a  legitimate 
list  of  subscribers — "  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  admit  to  the  second  class  publications  designed  primarily 
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for  advertising,  purposes,  or  for  free  circulation,  or  for  circulation  at 
nominal  rates. ' 

From  my  observation  of  the  difficulties  encountered  when  questions 
were  asked  as  to  a  proper  definition  of  a  magazine  circulating  at 
nominal  rates,  or  a  magazine  with  a  legitimate  list  of  subscribers,  I 
not  only  recognize  the  difficulty  of  this  Commission  in  ever  drafting 
a  statute  which  will  cover  the  definition  of  those  words;  but,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  ever  do  so.  It  is  just  as  impossible 
for  this  Commission  to  undertake,  by  a  hard  and  fast  enactment  of  a 
statute,  to  determine  in  every  case  what  is  a  circulation  at  a  nominal 
rate  or  what  magazine  is  designed  primarily  for  advertising  purposes 
as  it  is  to  determine  what  is  due  process  of  law  as  defined  in  the 
Constitution. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  no  man's  property  shall  be  taken 
without  due  process  of  law,  lil>erally  si^eakmg.  The  courts  of  the 
United  States  have  been  determining  what  is  due  process  of  law  since 
the  time  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  and  what  conclusion  have  they 
come  to?  They  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  will  not  under- 
take, because  it  is  an  impossibility,  to  determine  what  is  due  proce>s 
of  law  in  anv  case  which  may  arise.  But  the  Supreme  Court  says — 
and  I  can  give  you  the  citation — that  it  will  wait  for  each  sjwcific 
case  which  arises  and  determine  under  the  particular  facts  of  that 
case  what  is  due  process  of  law;  and  it  is  the  only  safe  position  for 
the  court  ever  to  take. 

iVnother  illustration  is  the  Hepburn  bill,  following  the  act  of 
March  4,  1887,  providing  that  railroads  shall  not  charge  unreason- 
able rates.  What  is  a  reasonable  rate?  It  is  just  as  intelligent  a 
question  to  ask  you  as  to  ask,  "  How  long  is  a  piece  of  string?  "  AVhat 
is  a  reasonable  rate?  How  are  you  going  to  define  that?  It  is  as  ut- 
terly impossible,  in  my  view  oi  it,  and  I  submit  it,  of  course,  with 
deference  to  you  gentlemen,  to  devise  or  make  a  hard  and  fast  statute 
defining  what  as  an  unreasonable  rate,  as  it  is  to  say  what  is  a  nominal 
rate  of  subscription  or  what  is  a  publication  designed  primarily  for 
advertising  purposes. 

Now,  I  have  used  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  an  illustration  to  bring  me 
down  to  this  point.  The  men  who  made  these  enactments  of  l<s7i^ 
and  of  1885  were  not  foolish.  The  men  who  made  this  statute, 4)road 
in  its  conception  and  elastic  in  its  execution,  did  not  do  so  without 
just  as  much  thought  as  this  Commission,  with  the  valuable  aid  that 
has  been  brought  here  to  them,  are  going  to  give  to  this  matter,  and 
they  saw  the  utter  impossibility  of  fixing,  by  statutory  enactment,  a 
definition  of  what  constituted  a  legitimate  list  of  subscribers,  and 
what  constituted  a  circulation  at  nominal  rates.  So  thev  left  that 
in  the  statute  as  it  is.  But  Congress,  who  passed  that  enactment, 
knew  that  that  had  to  be  ccmstrued  by  somebody  in  each  particular 
case  as  it  aro-;e. 

Now,  without  criticism  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  for  whose 
troubles  I  have  the  greatest  consideration  and  for  whose  courtesy  I 
have  great  gratitude,  I  went  down  to  the  Post-Office  Department 
and  asked  them  what  were  the  constructions  placed  upon  that  by  the 
Department  which  w^as  called  upon  to  execute  it.  I  asked  theiu  if 
they  had  not  some  compilation  of  decisions  by  the  executive  called 
upon  to  carry  into  execution  this  provision.  They  told  me  they  were 
embraced  in  circulars  and  letters  scattered  all  over  the  Department; 
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but  there  was  no  compilation  of  it,  and  the  conclusion  I  reached  was 
that  they  did  not  know  any  more  about  the  real  construction  that 
had  been  put  upon  that  than  I  did,  except  in  certain  six^cific  cases, 
which  I  will  refer  to  hereafter,  and  I  did  not  know  anything. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  scheme  of  that  enactrfient,  or  rather  the 
thought  in  that  enactment  was  to  bring  about  the  situation  which 
the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  has  undertaken  to  bring 
al)out  in  that  Department.  You  are  not,  as  I  understand  it,  con- 
sidering how  to  get  rid  of  the  publications  which  go  out  to  enlighten 
the  community.  I  do  not  undei'stand  there  is  any  desire  to  interfere 
with  the  freedom  of  the  press,  or  the  enlightment  of  the  people ;  but 
it  is  how  to  cure  the  abuses  that  have  arisen  under  this  enactment. 

The  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  in  the  few  years  he  has 
been  here,  according  to  his  idea,  has  taken  up  four  or  five  different 
things :  First,  the  book  abuse.  Second,  the  news-agent  return  abuse, 
as  1  understand  it.  Third,  the  abuse  of  the  sample  copy  privilege. 
Fourth,  the  abuse  of  the  incorporations  or  institutions  of  learning 
j)rivilege.  Fifth,  the  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  publications  designed 
for  advertising  purposes;  and  as  I  understand  from  his  report,  he 
has  been  very  successful  in  this  effort  of  reform,  and  has  only  stopped 
because  this  Commision  has  been  appointed,  and  he  wants  to  see 
what  will  be  the  outcome  of  it. 

Xow,  I  see  in  contemplation  that  enactment.  I  do  not  care  what 
is  said  bv  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-(ieneral,  or  whoever  it  mav 
be.  Congress  intended  to  pass  an  elastic  law.  Congress  intended  to 
pa^s  a  statute  the  j)hrdseology  of  which  should  not  be  further  deter- 
mined, and  they  intended  that  there  should  be  some  consecutive,  in- 
telligent construction  of  that  act,  subject  to  the  revision  by  the  courts 
where  rights  were  interfered  with. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  suggest  to  this  Commission,  with  great 
(lifBdence,  that  the  talk  about  this  statute  being  so  bad  is  not,  in  my 
judgment,  justified,  nor  the  talk  about  this  being  an  impossible 
statute  to  execute,  and  the  bringing  in  here  tons  of  stuff  which  the 
Third  Assistant  Postmaster-Cieneral,  who  sits  here  on  my  right,  will 
tell  you  that  he  could  have  taken  up  and  disposed  of  and  entered 
an  intelligent  judgment  upon.  If  he  does  not  do  it  right,  give  to  the 
])eoplewho  are  interested  the  proper  protection  of  the  courts,  and  that 
i^  all  we  are  entitled  to  in  this  country,  and  all  any  property  interests 
are  entitled  to — a  proper  protection  of  the  courts  or  a  review  by  the 
courts. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  May  I  ask  a  question? 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  Where  does  the  court  assemble  that  tries  these 
cases? 

Mr.  Glasgow.  That  is  a  matter 

Mr.  Atkinson.  Where  does  it  actually  assemble? 

Mr.  Glasgow.  The  courts  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  passed  upon 
it  assemble  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  Is  that  just  to  people  who  live  in  California? 

Mr.  Gi^SGOW.  I  am  not  discussing  the  justice  of  the  present  pro- 
vision. I  am  suggesting  to  this  Commission  a  proper  court  review 
of  construction.  If  it  is  not  just  to  put  it  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
put  it  somewhere  else;  but  there  can  be  enacted  a  fair  court  review. 
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I  say  you  put  the  burdei)  of  it  too  much  on  the  Third  Assistant 
Postmaster-General,  if  you  sav  so.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  i- 
worthy  of  the  consideration  or  this  Commission,  whether  it  would 
not  be  wise  that  a  permanent  commission  should  be  appointed  to 
take  up  the  very  subjects  of  reform  which  the  Postmaster-General 
has  forecasted  ancP  suggested,  and  that  a  permanent  commission  be 
created  the  purpose  of  which  would  be  to  relieve  the  Postmaster- 
General  from  deciding  these  questions,  and  leave  to  him  the  execu- 
tive work  of  carrying  out  those  decisions  subject  to  review. 

I  believe  the  Post-Office  Department  would  feel  that  under  a 
properly  constituted  commission  of  that  kind  to  enforce  this  law — be- 
cause according  to  the  reports  of  the  Department  it  has  never  been 
enforced — the  difficulties  which  lie  over  there  on  the  table  would  lx» 
properly  settled. 

I  think  it  is  worth  the  consideration  of  this  Conmiission,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  commission,  that  does  not  ffo 
in  and  out  with  the  incoming  and  outgoing  Administration,  but  tne 
members  of  which  serve  consecutively  from  year  to  year,  where  ques- 
tions that  are  raised  under  this  enactment  can  be  decided  with  a 
proper  and  fair  court  review,  when  a  man's  property  interests  are  not, 
as  he  contemplates,  fairly  protected. 

Take  the  question  of  constitution  making.  You  attempt  to  make 
a  State  constitution,  and  you  put  into  it  detailed  definitions,  and  you 
will  find  it  is  a  bad  system  of  making  a  constitution.  Why?  "Be- 
cause if  you  get  in  any  constitutional  provision  a  definition  which 
does  not  adjust  itself  to  conditions  which  may  arise,  and  in  which 
there  is  no  elasticity,  you  have  got  to  wait  several  years  at  least 
before  you  can  relieve  the  people  from  the  provision  that  is  hard  and 
fast  of  that  character.  And  I  say  that,  m  my  judgment,  which  I 
submit  with  diffidence,  it  would  be  not  only  impossible  but  very  un- 
fortunate to  try  to  put  into  this  act,  or  any  act  which  you  may  sub- 
mit, a  hard  and  fast  definition  without  elasticity  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes a  nominal  rate  of  charge  and  what  constitutes  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  act. 

It  certainly  commends  itself  to  my  judgment,  and  it  is  all  that  can 
be  asked  by  any  man  who  is  a  publisher  and  who  lives  under  the  pro- 
tection of  his  property  given  by  the  courts;  and  if  you  had  a  jjer- 
manent  board  or  commission  who,  under  the  advices  handed  over  to 
them  by  the  Department — the  executive  officers  to  enforce  whatever 
they  adopt — would  adjudicate  the  questions  which  may  arise  here, 
that  seems  to  me  the  only  practical  solution  of  the  difficulty;  because 
I  can  not  see  how  it  is  possible  at  all  for  any  man  to  ever  write  a 
definition  covering  the  question  of  whether  a  magazine  or  periodical 
or  newspaper  is  designed  primarily  for  advertising  purposes  when 
he  does  not  know  the  circumstances  which  surroiuul  the  particular 
case. 

I  think  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  ViCE-CiiAiRMAN.  May  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Glasgow,  whether  you 
care  to  extend  that  suggestion  to  the  point  of  making  provision  for 
a  court  review?  How  would  you  recommend  that  review  by  the 
court  ?  With  the  suggestion  of  a  commission  to  pass  upon  these 
problems  you  have  submitted  here  with  some  elaboration  and  inti- 
mation of  a  review  of  the  ruling  of  that  commission  by  the  court,  do 
you  care  to  suggest  how  the  review  could  be  made  ? 
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Mr.  Glasgow.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  getting  at  the  right  conchision  in 
this  matter,  I  am  going  to  ask  this  Commission,  with  the  greatest 
hesitation,  to  give  us  another  opportunity  of  presenting  the  consen- 
sus of  thought  among  the  people  who  are  engaged  in  this  work.  The 
suggestions  which  have  occurred  to  me  are  entirely  what  have  been 
brought  out  during  the  hearing  that  is  taking  place  here.  They  are 
incomplete  and  hardly  worthy  of  presenting  to  you,  but  we  hope  to 
get  them  into  such  shape  that  they  may  be  of  some  practical  value  to 
the  Commission. 

As  to  the  detail  of  working  out  the  court  review,  to  be  perfectly 
frank,  I  say  to  you  that  I  am  unable  at  this  time  to  suggest  what 
would  be  the  proper  course  to  pursue. 

The  Vice-chairman.  To  be  more  pointed  in  my  inquiry,  I  won- 
dered whether  you  had  in  mind  an  appeal  directly  from  the  decisions 
of  such  a  commission  to  a  court  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  that 
being  the  home  of  the  commission,  or  an  appeal  from  that  act  to  a 
court  nearer  the  residence  of  the  publisher  anected  ? 

Mr.  Glasgow.  I  think  the  fairest  thing  would  be,  of  course,  to  have 
that  appeal  in  the  jurisdiction  where  the  publisher  lives  or  where 
the  publication  is  made. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  wondered  whether  you  cared  to  extend  your 
suggestion  of  a  commission  to  a  detailed  suggestion  of  the  court  re- 
view :  but  I  understand  from  vou  that  von  do  not. 

Mr.  GL.VSG0W.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  so. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  There  was  at  one  time,  was  there  not,  Mr. 
Glasgow,  a  proposition  considered  to  a  more  or  less  (»xtent  for  just 
such  a  commission  ? 

Mr.  Glasgow.  I  think  so. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Do  you  recall  the  debates  upon  that? 

Mr.  Gi-asgow.  I  do  not.  I  never  heard  of  it  myself  until  I  heard 
of  it,  as  I  sa}',  during  this  hearing.  I  was  not  aware  of  it ;  I  had  not 
heard  of  it;  but  I  expect,  with  the  aid  of  men  who  know  something 
about  the  practical  end  of  it,  to  l)e  able  to  elaborate  that  line  and 
offer  something  which  1  do  not  say  the  C^onnnission  Avill  adopt,  but 
which  may  be  worth  their  consideration. 

Senator  Carter.  AVhat  publications  are  embraced  within  the  asso- 
ciation you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Gl.\scow.  I  suppose  there  are  probably  from  forty  to  fifty. 

Senator  Carter.  Will  you  furnish  a  list  to  the  stenographer  ^ 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Yes:  I  will.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  I  should 
not. 

Senator  Carter.  Are  you  prepared  now  to  proceed  to  a  discussion 
of  the  questions  presented  on  the  matter  of  postage? 

Mr.  Glasgow,  I  just  wanted  to  say  one  or  two  things  on  that,  if 
the  Chairman  will  permit.  You  gentlemen  who  have  had  vast  and 
wide  experience  in  mattei*s  of  this  kind,  much  wider  than  I  have 
had,  know  the  difficulty  of  a  hearing  taking  place,  and  getting  sug- 
gestions from  15  or  20  or  30  people  at  a  time,  and  getting  everything 
that  is  concrete  and  desirable  to  present.  This  is  the  position  we  are 
in  now. 

I  want  to  refer,  first,  and  I  will  come  to  the  other,  to  this  question 
of  a  deficit.     There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  *  talk  about  it. 

Senator  Carter.  Permit  me  to  interpose,  if  you  will. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Certainly. 
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Senator  Carter.  The  view  which  is,  I  think,  entertained  by  the 
members  of  the  Commission  is  that  the  Commission  is  not  charged 
with  inquiry  into  a  deficit ;  that  in  so  far  as  the  duty  of  the  Commii^- 
sion  under  the  law  extends,  the  inquiry  would  be  the  same  as  though 
a  surplus  of  very  large  proportions  existed. 

We  are  charged  with  the  ascertainmcint  of  the  cost  of  doing  a  cer- 
tain line  of  work  for  the  publishers  of  the  eountrv.  Incidentally  con- 
nected with  that  seems  to  be  the  question  of  abuses  which,  if  con- 
tinued, aggravate  a  situation  by  increasing  a  loss,  but  not  in  any  sens^' 
diminishing  the  loss,  upon  the  legitimate  thing  that  goes  through 
the  mails. 

Mr.  Glasgow,  Exactly. 

Senator  Carter.  I  wish  to  make  an  observation  at  this  time  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  gentlemen  representing  these  very  large  and  strong 
associations. 

Unhappily,  I  think,  the  investigations  of  the  Department  have  not 
been  sufficiently  accurate  or  extensive  to  advise  the  Commission  of 
the  actual  cost  of  the  performance  of  this  service.  The  figures  avail- 
able in  the  Post-Office  Department  for  the  officials  of  that  Depart- 
ment are  public  i^ecords;  and  I  confess  to  some  degree  of  disappoint- 
ment in  the  failure  of  the  representatives  of  the  piu)lishers  to  lurnidi 
us  any  analysis  indicative  of  their  view  as  to  the  cost,  regardless  of 
what  the  Post-Office  Department  itself  has  to  say  about  it. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Senator,  I  have  had  two  men  at  work  since  the  gen- 
tlemen I  represent  got  notification,  trying  to  get  information  which 
would  be  of  some  value,  as  I  thought,  in  presenting  this  matter.  Part 
of  it  has  come  to  me  since  I  came  here.  There  are  other  lines  of  in- 
quiry along  the  line  you  are  now  suggesting  which  the  information 
I  have  already  gotten  invites  us  to  look  up,  and  I  am  as  equally  dis- 
satisfied about  the  situation  as  vou  are. 

I  am  glad  to  note  your  observations  about  the  apparent  deficit.  I 
do  not  think  that  has  anything  on  earth  to  do  with  the  questions 
wliicli  the  Commission  is  considering  to-day. 

Senator  Carter.  On  that  we  agree. 

The  VirE-CiiAiRMAN.  On  the  first  day's  session  I  made  the  state- 
ment that  that  had  no  relevancy  to  this  inquiry,  because  it  was 
immaterial  whether  there  was  or  was  not  a  deficit. 

Mr.  Gi^\scH)w.  Certainly;  and  if,  as  a  whole,  the  Post-Office 
Department  is  within  reasonable  bounds  of  deficit,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  Government  to  take  up  the  question  of  what  particular  branch 
is  a  loss  and  what  particular  branch  is  a  profit.  The  question  here  is 
not  to  make  the  legitimate  publications  pav  more,  but  to  correct 
abuses  which  are  going  to  hamper  in  the  future  the  mails  of  the 
United  States.    That  is  what  I  understood  to  be  the  question. 

The  Vice-Ciiairmax.  Irresi)ective  of  the  question  of  whether,  as  a 
whole,  the  Department  reports  show  a  loss  or  a  gain,  would  it  not  be 
fairness  to  all  to  inquire  if  some  particular  service  were  not  charged 
with  a  greater  proportion  of  its  share  of  the  cost  than  another 
service  ? 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Provided  it  is  an  abuse. 

The  Vice-Ch airman/ Exactly  so;  and  even  though  the  result 
might  in  itself  be  satisfactoiy  would  it  not  be  a  fair  investigation  to 
ascertain  if  we  found  one  service  paying  far  less  than  its  cost  of  the 
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service  in  proportion  to  the  service  rendered  while  another  was  pay- 
ing more  than  its  proportion,  and  therefore  seek  by  a  change  of  stat- 
ute to  equalize? 

Mr.  Glasoow.  Undonbtedlv:  and  it  all  conies  back  to  the  main 
question,  whether  there  is  an  abuse. 

The  Vice-Chairmax.  I  am  asking  you  now,  irrespective  of  the  ele- 
ment of  abuse.  Sui)pose  there  is  no  abuse  at  all.  Suppose  there  was  a 
perfect  system,  and  that  every  service  was  given  its  full  share  of 
attentionl^  but  that  one  service  was  charged  with  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  cost  than  another  portion  was  charged  with:  ought  there  not 
to  be  an  equalization  l)etween  them  along  fair  lines  ^ 

Mr.  Glasgow.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  right  there  is  whore  the 
Commission  ought  to  hesitate  a  long  time  upon  reversing  the  policy 
which  has  existed  up  to  this  present  time. 
The  ViCE-CHAraMAN.  The  Commission  will  not  be  precipitous. 
Mr.  Glasgow.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  a  hurrv,  as  it  has 
been  sitting  around  here  since  Monday  moniing;  but  what  I  mean 
is — and  along  that  line  I  want  to  speak  for  just  a  moment — that  the 
policy  of  the  Government  as  fixed  up  to  this  present  time,  and  around 
which  post-office  interests  have  been  adjusted,  is  that  there  are  cer- 
tain other  compensatory  returns  for  a  lower  rate  on  certain  classes 
than  on  others.  All  of  these  things  ought  to  l)e  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

Senator  Carter.  Mr.  Glasgow,  as  you  well  realize,  this  Conmiission 
will  be  called  upon  to  defend  any  position  it  may,  after  due  delibera- 
tion in  the  light  of  all  that  has  l)een  or  may  be  said,  determine  to 
take.  We  should  be  in  a  position,  I  think,  with  the  information 
presented  or  obtainable,  to  say  the  publishers  contend,  in  the  light 
of  the  Government's  figures,  that  the  actual  cost  of  transportation 
and  handling  of  second-class  mail  matter  is  not  in  excess  of  1  cent 
per  pound  or  that  the  publishers  admit  that  the  cost  is  in  excess  of 
1  cent  per  pound.  Now,  coming  here  for  the  publishers,  you  neither 
as^rt  the  one  nor  maintain  the  other  position. 
Mr.  Glasgow.  Senator,  let  me  tell  you  I  am  having  information 

gotten  up,  as  far  as  I  can,  to  meet  that  situation.     For  instance 

Senat-or  Carter.  Just  a  moment 

Mr.  Glasgow.  If  you  will  let  me  illustrate,  T  will  answer  that 
question. 
Senator  Carter.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  For  instance,  we  are  having  information  gotten  up 
as  to  the  amount  paid  for  second-class  postage.  We  are  having,  as 
far  as  we  can,  figured  out  what  amount  of  first-class  mail  that  second- 
class  matter  creates.  AMien  you  get  that,  and  take  the  two  together, 
and  draw  up  some  method  of  figuring  it  out  to  ascertain  what  is  the 

1)rofit  made  by  the  Government  on  the  first  class,  and  if  there  is  a 
OSS  on  the  second  class,  you  are  then  in  a  position  to  give  to  the 
Commission  some  kind  of  information  upon  what  is  the  result  of  an 
enterprise  of  that  character. 

Senator  Cartsr.  Well,  we  are  glad  to  have  that  in  prospect. 

Mr.  Glasgow,  I  have  not  got  it. 

Senator  Carter.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  But  I  have  got  part  of  the  figures. 

Senator  Carter.  I  think  it  must  be  obvious  to  gentlemen  repre- 
senting these  great  business  interests  that  upon  a  subject  which  has 
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been  discussed  for  nearly  twenty  years  and  which  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  controversy  of  an  acute  nature  for  the  last  seven  or  eight 
years,  it  will  not  suffice  for  this  Commission  to  return  to  Congress 
with  immature  conclusions  or  with  glittering  generalities. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  I  understand  that. 

Senator  Carter.  We  desire  the  mathematics  of  this  situation  de- 
veloped as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  develop  them,  and  we  would  like 
to  have  in  figures  the  views  of  the  publishers  concerning  the  cost  of 
doing  this  service;  then  the  question  of  public  policy  as  justifying 
the  sustaining  of  a  loss  comes  m  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Exactly.  I  want  to  say  to  you,  Senator,  that  is  just 
the  reason  that' up  to  this  time  the  aistinguished  gentlemen  who 
were  appointed  to  represent  the  periodical  association  have  not  ap- 
peared. That  is  just  the  reason  they  have  not  been  talking,  because 
they  have  not  been  in  a  position  to  give  you  the  concrete  information 
you  are  seeking,  and  the  only  thing,  in  my  judgment,  that  will  be  of 
any  value  to  vou. 

Senator  Carter.  I  think  you  are  correct  about  that. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  It  is  an  honest  effort  to  get  it,  I  want  to  say,  because 
they  think  it  will  be  the  only  thing  of  value  to  them  before  this  Com- 
mission. 

Representative  Moon.  You  say  you  are  getting  up  information  as 
to  the  cost  of  carriage  and  handling  of  the  mailsT 

Mr.  Glasgow.  I  am  getting  up  information  on  every  branch  of  this 
subject  tliat  nuiy  come  up,  if  you  please,  Judge  Moon.  I  am  going  to 
try,  as  far  as  the  publishers  can,  to  give  to  this  Commission  definite 
information  to  enable  them  to  come  to  a  conclusion;  but  what  I  want 
to  develop  hereafter,  the  line  of  thought  I  suggested  in  the  beginning, 
is  the  utter  impossibility  of  ever  putting  a  definition  into  this  statute 
which  will  be  self -executing,  which  will  be  automatic,  and  which  you 
will  not  need  any  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  or  any  commis- 
sion to  define. 

Senator  Carter,  Or  to  construe? 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Or  to  construe.  You  can  not  do  it,  according  to  my 
judgment. 

Now,  on  the  question  of  raise  of  prices  of  postage  we  will  have 
some  views  to  submit.  I  am  getting  some  information.  One  firm,  a 
member  of  this  association,  that  I  know  of  paid  last  year  to  the 
post-office  on  second-class  matter  $200,000.  You  talk  about  raising 
that  a  cent  or  half  a  cent,  and  that  must  be  apparent.  I  am  trying 
to  get  the  information  which  you  have  been  trying  to  bring  out,  how 
far  it  would  affect  institutions  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Carter.  We  would  like  to  have  that  $200,000  man  bring  us 
figures  showing  the  average  haul  of  the  subject-matter  he  deposited  in 
the  mails.  The  nmnber  of  pounds  we  can  easily  determine  by  the 
amount  he  paid,  paying  by  the  pound,  at  1  cent  a  pound ;  and  we  can 
determine,  not  in  a  speculative  way,  but  with  approximate  mathe- 
matical accuracy,  whether  we  are  losing  on  his  business  or  getting  a 
profit. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Suppose  you  add  to  that,  as  far  as  he  can  get  it  for 
you,  the  returns  from  the  first  cla&s  which  were  brought  about  directly 
by  that. 

Senator  Carter.  Unquestionably  that  is  a  factor  to  be  considered. 
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Mr.  Glasgow.  And  then  after  that,  if  you  care  to  have  any  question 
of  loss  there,  what  may  have  been  gained  on  the  other.  It  gives  you 
something  to  go  upon  which  is  of  some  use. 

Representative  Moon.  Is  not  that  to  some  extent  speculative? 

Mr.  Glasgow.  It  is  bound  to  be,  to  some  extent.  Therefore  we  can 
only  give  you  matters  of  that  kind  as  far  as  we  can. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  ask  the  Commission  if  it  is  possible 
to  offer  an  opportunity,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Commission 
may  think  proper,  at  any  time  or  anywhere,  so  that  the  representa- 
tives of  this  organization  may  have  a  little  further  time  in  which  to 
consider  the  propositions  which  are  here  for  the  practical  determina- 
tion of  this  Commission.  I  am  in  no  position  myself,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  others  are  at  present,  to  present  our  views.  There  are  a 
^Teat  many  interests  who  have  to  be  consulted  to  get  their  views  of 
what  suggestions  should  be  made,  their  views  as  to  how  it  will  affect 
the  business  of  all  of  them,  and  see  if  we  can  get  on  some  ground 
where  we  can  justify  by  definite  information  a  suggestion  to  the  Com- 
mission that  is  worth  something. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Do  I  understand,  Mr.  Glasgow,  that  your 
i.^sociates,  representing  the  Periodical  Publishers'  Association  of 
America,  are  not  prepared  now  to  go  on? 

Mr.  Glasgow.  They  are  not  prepared  to  go  on.  They  are  not  here 
now. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  I  believe  I  was  selected  to  appear,  and  I  am  ready 
to  appear. 

Mr.  Glascjow.  I  have  no  objections  to  anybody  who  is  ready  and 
who  represents  any  association  going  on.  I  am  only  speaking  of  my- 
^If  and  the  other  two  who  are  not  here. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  want  to  state,  Mr.  Ghisgow,  in  this  connec- 
tion, not  only  to  you,  but  for  the  information  of  all  others,  that  this 
Commission  has  not  come  to  New  York  with  any  case  against  any- 
body, nor  has  it  come  with  any  plan  of  its  own.  It  is  simply  seeking 
in  as  full  and  fair  a  method  as  poasible,  consistent  with  time  ancf  op- 
portunity, to  elicit  and  welcome  information  and  suggestions  from 
iJnybody.  For  that  reason,  notice  was  issued  publicly,  within  less 
than  twelve  hours  after  the  Conmiission's  appointment,  for  national 
organizations,  through  their  properly  accredited  repreeortatives,  to 
prepare  to  submit  suggestions  or  criticisms  or  any  matter  that  they 
j^nv  fit,  and  so  far  as  the  Commission  is  concerned  it  has  kept  an 
al>i^lutely  free  mind,  without  prejudice  upon  any  matter  or  any 
phase  of  the  subject.  That  freedom  of  opinion  is  as  strong  now  as  it 
'Vas  at  the  start. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  I  understand  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  It  has  not  foreclosed  upon  anybody  in  the 
way  of  suggestions  and  has  afforded  to  anybody  who  might  be  pres- 
';nt  an  absolutely  open  opportunity  for  questioning  persons  appear- 
ing. Hence  it  is  going  to  be  very  difficult,  almost  as  difficult  as  to  an- 
swer your  question  in  reference  to  making  a  definition,  to  determine 
a^  to  the  time  and  extent  of  affording  further  opportunities  to  be 
heard. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  \Mien  we  get  the  thing  prepared  to  present  it,  it 
will  not  take  very  much  time,  and  if  this  Commission  at  one  hearing 
can  get  all  the  information  on  this  subject  that  they  want  it  would 
he  almost  phenomenal. 
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The  Vice-Chairman.  You  have  mentioned  the  subject  of  the 
rate  of  postage  and  cost  of  transportation  and  handling.  There  are 
other  features  to  this  inquiry  as  well  as  those  two.  For  example,  pub- 
lishers now  have  full  privilege  to  utilize  freight  and  express,  which 
the  Government  has  not  under  the  law. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  There  is  the  question  of  advertising,  too. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Yes;  there  are  manv  features. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  I  thought  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  suggested  it 
in  a  conversation  I  had  with  the  representative  of  the  Department. 
I  thought  the  best  people  on  earth  to  whom  to  suggest  a  remedy  for 
consideration,  if  you  want  to  put  it  as  a  tentative  remedy  for  the 
difficulties  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  work,  either  to  discaixi  or  modify 
or  amend,  were  those  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  Post- 
Office  Department,  and  I  had  hoped  that  there  would  be  some  sug- 

»stion  to  take  up ;  but  I  know  the  difficulty  they  have.     It  is  the  same 
lifficulty  I  have,  except  I  have  it  a  heap  worse  than  they  do. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  The  representatives  of  the  Post-Office  De- 
partment are  simply  invited  to  appear  here  under  the  authority  of 
this  Commission,  the  same  as  the  publishers'  associations,  and  we 
have  not  asked  them  to  give  anything  more  than  we  have  asked  the 
others. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  But,  as  I  understood — I  may  be  mistaken — this 
Commission  w^as  the  suggestion  of  the  Department. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  want  to  modify  that  on  one  point.  We  did 
ask  them  to  lay  before  us  the  difficulties*  of  the  operation  of  the  law. 
which  we  did  not  ask  the  publishers. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  I  am  not  quarreling  with  anybody  about  anything 
presented,  but  I  am  trying  to  show  to  the  Commission  the  difficulties 
we  have  in  working  out  a  suggestion  for  solution. 

Senator  Carter.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  simplify  this 
matter,  that  we  proceed  at  the  present  time  with  the  hearing,  leaving 
for  consideration  at  a  later  hour  the  question  of  continuance  as  to 
those  now  present,  together  with  the  specification  of  the  subject  upon 
which  future  infomiation  would  be  sought  at  the  hearing  to  be  fixed 
at  some  future  date. 

I  confess  that  I  would  very  much  like  to  have  the  Post-Office  De- 
partment accorded  time  to  make  an  accurate,  careful  computation 
under  data  at  hand  of  the  cost  of  carrving  second-class  mail  matter. 
I  would  also  be  ^lad  to  have  the  publishers,  who  are  charged  with 
being  the  beneficiaries  of  a  subsioy,  demonstrate  as  best  they  may 
from  the  public  records  their  view  of  the  cost,  and  likewise  the  com- 
pensation, in  a  mathematical  way. 

In  general  phrase  we  know,  without  much  elaboration,  what  the 
original  intent  of  Congress  was  in  attempting  through  this  medium 
to  diffuse  knowledge  among  the  people.  We  all  know  of  the  incalcu- 
lable benefit  given  to  the  public  by  the  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly 
publications.  These  are  subjects  that  are  past  debate.  A  most  inter- 
esting session  could  be  held  with  the  Post-Office  Department  pre- 
senting one  set  of  fibres  and  the  publishers  another  set  of  figures,  to 
the  end  that  they  might  have  it  out  in  the  presence  of  the  Commission 
as  to  what  factors  were  legitimately  entermg  into  the  cost  and  what 
the  actual  cost  was  of  doing  the  work. 

Mr.  Gla8Gow\  It  has  been  utterly  impossible,  from  our  point  of 
view,  to  do  that  at  the  present  time. 
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The  Vice-Chairman.  Within  the  time  given  yon? 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Yes,  sir;  everybody  recognizes  certain  limitations 
upon  people,  especially  in  the  summer  time,  but  on  that  question  of 
s4ih>i(ly,  Senator,  I  want  to  make  this  suggestion:  There  has  been 
a  lot  of  talk  aiK)ut  a  subsidy,  etc.  As  I  understand*  it,  the  whole  sys- 
tem, under  tJie  statutes  up  to  1885,  was  that  the  subscriber  paid  the 
postage.  The  publisher  paid  nothing.  In  1885  the  postage  was 
reduced. 

The  Sectietary.  Change  that  to  1874.  The  subscriber  ceased  to 
pay  in  1874. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  1874  or  1885,  whenever  it  was.  Mv  notes  are  at 
variance  with  that,  but  my  figures  may  not  be  right.  Whenever  it 
^ras.  when  pound  postage  was  inaugurated  and  reduced  to  1  cent, 
the  publisher  assumed  the  1  cent,  and  let  the  subscriber  off.  The 
publisher  had  never  paid  anything  prior  to  that  time,  and  by  agree- 
mg  to  pay  1  cent  they  say  he  was  given  a  subsidy.  That  seems 
to  me  to  l)e  a  most  remarkable  statement. 

Senator  Carter.  I  assumed  my  use  of  the  term  was  understood. 

The  ViCE-CiiAiRMAN.  The  Senator  said  '"  alleged  subsidy." 

Mr.  Glasgom'.  I  understood  him,  but  I  wanted  it  correct  in  the 
record. 

.**^enator  Carter.  It  may  be  possible  to  demonstrate,  I  take  it, 
eiri[)haticalh',  that  no  subsidy — not  using  that  word  in  an  offensive 
way  at  all — results  to  the  publisher.  The  publisher  pays  for  the 
service  he  receives.  It  may  be  that  the  amount  re<'eived  from  second- 
class  matter  is  inadecjuate  to  pay  for  its  handling  and  transportation. 
Then  we  are  left  to  take  into  account  other  considerations. 

Mr.  Gf.A8r.ow.  Certainlv. 

Representative  Moon.  Suppose  it  turns  out  that  the  publisher  is 
])aying  one  price  and  the  Government  is  paying  four  or  five  times  as 
much  for  the  carriage  of  mail  matter  for  the  publisher.  What  would 
you  call  that,  a  subsidy,  gratuity,  or  what  ? 

Mr.  Glasgow.  I  would  not;  as  soon  as  tlie  publisher  agrees  to 
r)ay  something,  you  say  he  is  getting  a  subsidy.  T\Tien  he  was  not 
paying  anything  and  the  subscriber  was  paying  it  all,  it  was  all 
right. 

Representative  Moon.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  undei-stand  the 
public  is  doing  the  paying  anyhow. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Exactly. 

Representative  Moon.  The  publisher  is  not  paying  anything,  but 
he  is  getting  the  benefit  of  it,  and  the  public  may  m  some  way  l)e 
iretting  the  benefit,  too,  but  I  do  not  know  what  you  are  going  to 
<-all  it. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  I  just  wanted  to  call  attention  to  that  because  there 
has  been  so  much  talk  about  it. 

The  Vice-chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  make  the  request  now 
for  a  further  hearing,  and  you  do  not  care  to  be  interrupted  on  any 
points  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Glasgow.  I  do  not  think  I  can  1k»  of  vei-y  much  use  to  you. 
I  do  not  object,  however,  to  being  asked  questions. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  But  if  the  Commission  grants  a  further 
hearing  to  your  associates,  you  prefer  not  to  be  heard  now,  upon 
any  feature  of  it  ?  ' 
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Mr.  Glasgow.  I  would  l)e  better  prepared  to  give  the  Commission 
information  later. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  suggest,  then,  that  the  Commission  pro- 
ceed, at  least  for  the  day,  with  the  arrangements  that  have  been  made, 
and  that  the  members  of  other  associations,  if  there  are  any  present 
with  arguments  to  present,  may  have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  and 
the  Commission  will  determine  this  other  matter  at  a  later  session. 

We  will  now  stand  in  recess  until  3  o'clock. 

The  Commission  (at  2.25  o'clock  p.  m.)  took  a  recess  until  3  o'clock 
p.  m. 

AFTER   RECESS. 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  Commission  resumed  its  session. 
The  Vice-Chairman.  The  Commission  will  proceed  with  its  pro- 
gramme. , 

STATEMENT    OF    HEB.BEBT    NOBLE,    BEPBESENTING    THE    PEBI- 
ODICAL  PXTBLISHEBS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Noble.  Before  you  start  in  with  your  programme,  may  I  add 
one  word  to  what  Mr.  Glasgow  was  saying  to  you  this  morning  on 
the  question  of  a  future  hearing?  My  clients  circulate  about 
2,000,000  copies  of  periodicals  a  month.  We  have  been  trying  to  get 
at  just  the  sort  of  information  which  Mr.  Overstreet  and  Senator 
Carter  were  talking  about.  AVe  have  been  trving  to  find  out  how 
much  it  costs,  how  far  the  magazines  are  haulecJ,  and  in  what  quanti- 
ties they  are  hauled  to  different  points.  That  is  no  easy  matter  to 
classify.  We  have  been  working  at  it  steadily  for  the  last  four 
weeks,  and  while  we  have  gotten  together  a  certain  amount  of  mat- 
ter from  which  we  can  draw  some  inferences,  it  is  not  Enough  to 
undergo  any  kind  of  rigid  examination  from  this  Conmiission,  such 
as  we  should  like  to  be  able  to  undergo  to  substantiate  our  position. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Did  you  know  that  the  Government  is  gath- 
ering those  statistics  officially? 

Mr.  Noble.  Yes;  but  they  have  not  been  available  to  us  at  all  and 
we  are  preparing  them. 

The  Vu-E-Cii airman.  For  the  purpose  of  disputing  the  figures  of 
the  Gov^ernment? 

Mr.  Noble,  Not  at  all;  but  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  this  Com- 
mission. Our  purpose  it  to  get  accurate  information  for  this  Com- 
mission, for  its  consideration,  pertinent  to  the  whole  inquiry,  par- 
ticularly as  to  periodicals,  and  we  believe  we  can  get  that  informa- 
tion readv  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  in  such  rorm  that  it  will 

ft.' 

contain  some  suggestions. 

The  Vice-Ciiairman.  Are  you  now  asking  a  postponement  to  a 
point  when  you  and  your  associates  may  be  heard  I 

Mr.  Noble.  Yes;  in  line  with  the  suggestion  that  Mr.  Glasgow 
was  making. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  And  then  supposing,  upon  request  of  some 
persons,  postponement  is  made  and  at  the  postponed  session  some- 
body else  makes  a  request  for  a  postponement,  we  ought  to  be  equally 
courteous  on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  Noble.  I  suppose  the  limit  would  have  to  be  reached  at  some 
time. 
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The  Vice-Chairman.  It  would  mean  no  disrespect  to  any  requests, 
but  would  simply  leave  the  request  unacted  upon,  if  the  Commission 
should  hereafter  determine  upon  its  own  account  to  postpone  for  spe- 
cific purposes,  which  might  be  mentioned.  The  Commisssion  has  not 
yet  taken  up  that  subject. 

Mr.  Noble.  I  do  not  desire  to  prolong  what  I  am  saying,  other 
than  to  say  this:  That  the  publishers  of  the  magazines  which  I  rep- 
resent are  most  anxious  to  have  the  Commission  know  that  they  are 
desirous  to  present  views,  which,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  never  compiled  the  statistics,  can  not  be  presented  at  this 
time.  Those  statistics  are  being  compiled,  and  if  the  Commission 
sees  fit  to  hear  us  at  a  future  time  we  will  be  glad  to  present  them. 

Senator  Carter.  Mr.  Noble,  as  representing  publications  with  a 
circulation  of  2,000,000  copies  or  thereabouts,  do  you  feel,  from  the 
investigations  you  have  made,  that  we  can  with  fair  accuracy  deter- 
muie  the  leng;tli  of  haul  and  the  cost  to  the  Government  of  hauling 
and  distributing  publications? 

Mr.  Noble.  Yes;  we  think  we  can.  For  example,  I  might  say  one 
thing,  Senator:  We  got  some  reports  this  morning  from  the  I^ost- 
Office  Department,  from  which  we  can  show  you  that  the  Department 
is  in  error  in  suggesting  that  it  costs  5  cents  a  pound  to  haiu  second- 
class  matter.  Now,  these  reports  must  be  analyzed,  and  I  am  speak- 
ing tentatively ;  but,  for  example,  between  1901  and  the  present  date, 
if  I  remember  the  figures  correctly,  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
amoimt  of  second-class  matter,  as  I  recall  the  figures,  of  about 
:iOO,000,000  pounds,  whereas  the  cost  was  only  $0,000,000.  Now,  if 
the  analysis  which  I  think  those  figures  will  sustain  comes  out,  it 
shows  clearly  that  the  cost  could  not  have  been  in  excess  of  2  cents  a 
pound.  It  IS  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  those  figures,  which  we 
have  been  trying  to  get,  that  we  want  to  have  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
>ent  them  at  a  future  time. 

Senator  Carter.  This  Commission,  as  I  understand  it,  would  be 
very  glad  to  have  the  views  of  the  publishers  as  to  the  cost  of  han- 
dling second-class  mail  matter. 

ifr.  NoBtJE.  And  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  get;  and  there  is 
another  thing  which  we  can  get  at  with  approximate  fairness,  which 
is,  how  much  it  costs,  outside  of  the  haunng,  to  handle  second-class 
iiiail  matter  and  distribute  it  in  the  cities  ana  States  where  it  goes. 

Senator  Carter.  In  the  city  and  in  the  country  also  ? 

Mr.  NoBUE.  And  in  the  country  also.  It  is  barely  possible  to  get  at 
the  number  of  men  employed. 

Senator  Carter.  Can  you  show  the  proportion  of  your  publications 
distributed  along  star  routes? 

Mr.  Noble,  'ies. 

Senator  Carter.  And  the  proportion  delivered  by  rural  free  deliv- 
erv? 

Mr.  Noble.  I  can  not  answ^er  that  question  whether  we  can  or  not. 
I  assume  that  we  can.    I  do  not  know.     I  have  not  gone  into  that. 

Senator  Carter.  By  city  delivery  ? 

Mr.  Noble.  By  city  delivery  fairly  well ;  yes. 

Senator  Carter.  I  think  information  on  that  subject  is  of  much 
importance. 

xtepresentative  Moon.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Noble.  I  think  we  can. 
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Senator  Caijter.  We  would  like  to  be  informed  of  the  volume  of 
matter  transported  in  bags  without  handling. 

Mr.  Noble.  That  is,  full}'  made  uj)? 

Senator  Carter.  Fully  made  up,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
ngent  of  the  Post -Office  Department  from  the  time  it  leaves  your 
establishment  until  it  reaches  the  car,  and  from  the  time  it  reaches  its 
destination  until  it  is  distributexl  to  the  subscribers. 

Mr.  Noble.  Yes. 

Senator  Carter,  The  extent  to  which  vou  distribute  without  the 
intervention  of  a  postal  delivery  agent  or  postmaster,  if  through 
news  agencies? 

Mr.  Noble.  Yes. 

Senator  Charter.  I  think  it  important  to  analyze  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable the  history  of  a  piece  of  mail  from  the  press  to  the  reader. 

Mr.  NoniJ!:.  Yes.  In  the  brief  that  I  have  been  trying  to  get  ready, 
but  which  I  confess  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  ready,  I  have  been 
going  at  it  on  just  those  lines  to  see  if  I  could  get  anything  like  accu- 
rate data  upon  which  you  could  base  some  conclusion. 

Senator  Carter.  Are  you  in  communication  with  the  Post-Office 
Department  officials  in  connection  with  the  basis  upon  which  ulti- 
mate results  are  to  \ye  reached  in  a  mathematical  way? 

Mr.  Noble.  Yes,  we  have  bc*en  at  them  for  a  month,  trying  to  gel 
certain  data. 

Senator  Carter.  Do  vou  consult  with  them  as  to  the  factors  enter- 
ing  into  cost  of  transportation  and  delivery? 

Mr.  Noble.  We  have  not  actually  done  that,  because  our  publish- 
ing housc^  is  pretty  familiar  with  that.  Before  we  get  through,  I 
have  no  doubt  we  could  do  that,  so  as  to  nmke  our  information  some- 
what more  accurate. 

Senator  Carter.  This  Coumiission,  as  I  luiderstand  it,  would  Ix? 
very  glad  to  have  the  publishers  and  the  Post-Office  Department 
jigree  upon  factors  of  cost  as  far  as  practicable. 

Mr.  Noble.  Yes. 

Senator  Carter.  And  to  submit  to  the  Commission  only  those 
points  that  are  in  disagreement. 

Mr.  N0B1.E.  Yes. 

Senator  Carter.  As  to  the  charge  which  may  properly  be  made 
)( gainst  second-class  matter. 

Mr.  Noble.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  take  that  suggestion  and  see 
what  I  can  do. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Is  this  inquiry  which  you  are  pursuing  di- 
rected to  all  classes  of  secx)nd-class  matter,  or  to  some  particular 
classes  t 

Mr.  Noble.  Primarily  periodicals. 

The  VicE-CnAiRMAN.  "iou  mean  monthly  periodicals? 

Mr.  Noble.  Monthly  periodicals. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Thev  are  all  periodicals,  in  a  certain  sense, 

Mr.  Noble.  I  mean  monthly  periodicals. 

Senator  Carter.  The  Commissicm  desires  to  be  advised  as  to  the 
average  length  of  haul  of  the  daily  papers,  the  weekly  papers,  and  the 
monthly  magazines :  also  as  to  the  cost  of  handling  and  the  measure 
of  weight. 

Mr.  Noble.  By  handling  do  you  mean  transportation  as  well  ? 

Senator  Carter.  Transportation  as  well  as  distribution. 
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The  Vice-Chairman.  Collection,  transportation,  and  distribution. 

Senator  Carter.  Collection,  transportation,  and  distribution.  If 
the  representatives  at  the  monthlies,  dailies,  dnd  weeklies  will  furnish 
us  their  views  as  to  the  cost,  from  a  purely  mathematical  standpoint, 
of  collection,  transpoilation,  and  distribution  the  information  will 
'«*  of  great  value.     Will  that  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Noble.  I  will  certainly  try  to  do  so. 

Mr.  AdIiEr.  May  I  make  a  remark?  I  do  not  see  how  the  smaller 
inland  daily  could  arrive  at  any  information  of  that  character  as 
regards  cost  which  would  be  of  any  use  to  your  Commission.  As  far 
as  the  smaller  (hiilies,  in  towns  of  from  5,000  to  50,000  population,, 
are  concerned  I  do  not  think  that  the  added  cost  of  the  distribution 
of  those  dailies,  which  circulate  to  a  great  extent  within  a  radius  <yf 
I'fO  to  200  miles  of  the  place  of  publication,  amounts  to  anything  as 
rompared  to  what  the  cost  of  the  service  is  without  the  distribution 
of  those  dailies.  For  instance,  you  have  a  mail  car  and  a  mail  clerks 
Tho  sacks  are  sent  to  the  car  from  the  newspaper  office;  they  are 
properly  labeled  where  they  are  to  go.  All  tne  clerk  has  to  do,  in 
a  great  manj'  instances — in  practically  all  of  the  instances — is  to 
throw  that  sack  ofT  with  his  regular  mail  sacks  when  he  reaches  that 
station. 

S(»nator  Carter.  You  seem  to  fall  into  the  error  which  we  find  to 
fje  of  considerable  moment.  A  train  is  going  in  a  given  direction. 
An  additional  passenger  gets  on  board.  It  costs  no  more  to  carry 
that  other  passenger  than  to  carry  those  already  on  board;  and  it  is 
thus  argued  that  the  free  passenger  costs  nothing.  Can  you  not,  by 
tigwring  the  radius  of  your  daily  circulation  and  the  relation  of  your 
tonnage,  or  weight,  to  the  average  bulk  of  the  mail,  determine  about 
what  the  cost  of  carrying  your  particular  contribution  to  that  weight 
may  be^ 

Mr.  Adler.  If  there  was  some  way  of  arriving  at  the  bulk  of  the 
weight.  You  deliver  your  papers  to  a  postal  car  as  it  stops  at  your 
station.  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  possible  to  get  at  the  amount  of 
mail  matter  on  that  car.  I  do  not  see  now  it  would  be  possible  for  us 
to  say  how  great  a  per  cent  ours  added  to  the  total  cost.  We  have 
no  means  of  Knowing  how  much  mail  matter  was  on  that  car  when  we 
put  our  pajjers  on,  or  how  far  it  had  to  go,  or  anything  about  it. 

Si'uator  Carter.  Is  not  the  average  tonnage  per  mile  determinable 
upon  every  railroad  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Adler.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Carter.  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Noble.  I  should  think  he  could  get  the  ton-per-mile  weight 
without  any  trouble. 

Senator  Carter.  If  the  ton-per-mile  weight  is  available,  could  you 
then  determine  the  cost  for  carrying  your  contribution  to  that  ton- 
Jiage  i 

Mr.  Adler.  If  you  had  the  infonnation  as  to  the  salary  of  the 
po>tal  employees  on  that  car. 

Senator  Carter.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  now. 

Mr.  Adler.  That  would  enter  into  the  cost,  would  it  not?  Would 
not  that  be  a  portion  of  the  cost,  the  wages  of  employees,  how  far 
they  went,  and  how  much  mail  they  handled  ? 

Senator  Carter.  We  are  dealing  with  the  weight  of  your  contribu- 
tion to  the  volume  of  matter  carried  in  the  car.    Having  determined 
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the  weight,  you  may  then,  of  course,  by  determining  the  factors  that 
enter  into  tfie  expense^  such  as  transportation  and  payment  of  mail 
messengers,  reach  a  fairly  just  conclusion  as  to  about  what  it  costs  to 
carry  3^our  part. 

Mr.  Adler.  I  presume,  as  the  gentleman  says,  that  that  information 
as  to  the  amount  of  mail  carried  per  ton  per  mile  could  be  ascer- 
tained ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  even  then  it  would  be  possible  to  give 
you  any  sort  of  an  accurate  estimate  as  to  what  ours  cost,  because  it 
would  be  so  infinitesimal. 

Senator  Carter.  It  is  assumed  that  estimates  would  vary,  but  the 
average  of  the  estimates  would  reach  approximate  accuracy,  we  be- 
lieve. It  is  the  desire  of  the  Commission  to  reach,  as  nearly  as  may 
be  ascertainable,  a  just  conclusion  as  to  cost  in  different  sections  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  Adler.  May  I  ask  this  question  in  reply :  Has  the  Postal  De- 
partment an\^  such  infoiination?  Has  it  ever  been  able  to  get  any 
such  information  ? 

Senator  Carter.  The  Postal  Department,  a,s  I  understand  it,  i*^ 
able  to  state  definitelv  the  cost  per  ton  per  mile  of  mail  on  every  rail- 
road in  the  United  states  and  upon  each  and  every  star-route  line. 
I  may  be  in  error  in  that  respect,  out  it  seems  to  me  with  that  data  it 
would  be  possible  to  reach  a  pretty  accurate  conclusion. 

Mr.  Noble.  It  can  be  worked  out  from  the  amount  paid  to  the  mil- 
road,  together  witli  the  figures  which  are  published  as  to  the  amount 
carried^ 

Mr.  SiiEEHAX.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  a  word,  assisting  Mr. 
Noble  in  this  matter,  I  have  given  a  good  deal  of  study  to  it,  and  1 
have  made  a  great  deal  of  research.  So  far  as  the  information  you 
want  is  concerned,  it  can  be  supj)lied  with  respect  to  some  of  tlie 
magazines  on  general  averages.  That  is  to  say,  the  total  numWr  of 
copies  mailed  on  subscription  to  each  particular  State  or  section  can 
be  averaged.  That  is,  an  exact  statement  can  be  made  of  the  total 
numbers  that  went  by  mail  to  each  State.  Fi'om  that  it  would  l)e 
difficult,  however,  except  in  some  large  cities,  to  pick  out  the  actual 
amount  that  went  to  a  particular  city,  but  we  can  reach  an  average 
that  will  form  the  basis  of  a  fair  conclusion  by  giving  you  the  actual 
number  of  subscrii)ti()ns  in  each  city  and  the  number  of  copies  that 
went  to  each  subscriber,  and  by  picking  out  a  central  point,  averajr- 
ing  the  creiieral  cost  of  getting  to  that  point;  in  that  way  vou  can 
reach  a  fair  average  as  to  what  it  costs  to  cany  that  particular  pub- 
lication. Now,  with  respect  to  some  other  publications  it  may  not 
be  so  easy  to  do  that;  but  the  publications  that  are  not  in  a  position 
to  do  that  will  generally  be  the  little  dailies,  in  the  thinly  populated 
sections  of  the  country,  where  the  haul  is  very  short,  so  that  the  car- 
riage will  be  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  expense  in  connection  with 
that ;  wliereas,  with  the  magazines  generally,  the  carriage  is  probably 
much  the  larger  ])ortion  of  the  cost. 

With  respect  to  the  magazines  that  we  represent  I  might  say  that 
as  to  those  that  are  actuallv  delivered  in  the  citv  of  New  York,  which 
are  all  sent  by  mail,  all  of  them  are  fully  routed,  and  go  out  of  here 
without  any  expense  to  the  Department  for  the  cost  oi  collection,  so 
to  speak,  and  that  the  only  cost  to  the  Department  is  the  cost  for 
transportation  and  the  cost  of  delivery.  How  we  could  figure  out 
the  cost  of  delivery  I  do  not  know.     I  should  think  that  would  be  a 
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matter  for  the  Post-Office  Department  to  figure  out.  It  is  easy 
enough,  on  general  averages,  to  give  you  an  idea  of  how  many  copies 
go  to  each  particular  State,  and  to  average,  by  taking  a  central  point, 
the  cost  of  going  to  that  State,  for  carriage ;  and  then  add  to  it  the 
cost  of  distribution  and  you  have  a  fairly  accurate  statement  of  the 
cost  of  carrying  the  mail. 

Senator  Carter.  Aside  from  the  cost  in  city  delivery  and  free  de- 
livery, the  distribution  in  local  post-office  may  be  without  much 
trouble  ascertained  by  a  fair  estimate  of  the  number  of  pieces  of 
mail  matter  passed  into  the  boxes  of  the  patrons  of  the  office. 

Mr.  Sheehan.  Yes,  Senator;  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible 
to  form  any  e^stimate  whatever,  any  accurate  estimate,  in  any  event,  of 
the  proportionate  cost  of  the  rural  delivery  system.  I  do  not  think 
that  would  be  possible  to  tell.  In  large  cities  there  may  be  a  separate 
count  kept  of  the  number  of  subscriptions.  Most  of  your  publica- 
tions. I  think,  have  a  system,  similar  to  the  one  I  have  described, 
whereby  they  keep  an  accurate  record  of  the  amount  of  mail  that 
jroes  into  a  particular  vicinity. 

Senator  Carter.  You  know  by  States,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Sheehan.  Yes;  and  we  know  by  routes.  We  can  give  it  by 
towns  or  routes,  unquestionably. 

Senator  Carter.  You  can  do  better  than  by  mere  guessing? 

ilr.  Sheehan.  Oh.  yes;  you  can  get  a  fairly  accurate  statement, 
upon  which  a  fair  conclusion  can  be  based,  I  believe;  but  it  is  a  very 
larone  task,  and  requires  a  good  deal  of  time,  and  we  came  here  sup- 
posing that  the  Government  was  going  to  furnish  us  with  this  infor- 
mation ;  and,  really,  I  think  it  devolves  upon  the  (Tovernnient  to  do  it ; 
hut  I  have  made  some  inquiries  of  the  Government  officials,  and  they 
tell  ine  they  have  no  data  from  which  they  can  figure  it  out. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  The  Government  has  been  since  July  1 
last,  under  a  statute  passed  the  last  session  of  Congivss,  compiling 
statistics  relative  to  the  weight  of  second-class  mail,  and  the  relative 
proj)ortion  of  the  number  of  different  classifications  comprising 
second-class  mail.  Under  that  statute  they  are  seeking  to  procure 
reports  which,  when  aggi*egated,  will  show  the  number  of  pounds 
of  second-class  mail,  separated  by  classes;  daily  newspapers,  weekly 
newspapers,  and  newspapers  other  than  daily  and  weekly ;  scientific, 
agricultural,  reli^ous,  and  various  other  characters  of  periodicals, 
magazines  and  miscellaneous,  and  the  average  haul  of  those  various 
classes  of  second-cla^s  mail  matter,  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained 
from  a  practical  standpoint.  Of  course,  that  will  not  be  absolutely 
accurate  information,  but  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  estimated  from 
fairly  accurate  bases  that  Do  per  cent  of  the  total  volume  of  second- 
clas-^  mail  is  entered  at  less  tnan  500  post  offices,  it  looks  as  though 
then^  would  be  a  reasonable  approximation  to  the  accuracy  of 
that  information.  Of  course,  the  average  haul  must  be  more  or 
less  e^timated,  and  the  method  of  ascertaining  that  is  nt  each  of  the 
various  post-offices  where  this  weighing  has  been  and  is  yet  in  prog- 
ress, the  weights  are  made  separately  of  these  different  classifications 
of  second-class  matter.  The  sacks  are  counted,  and  the  destinations 
are  noted  by  States,  not  by  offices,  and  the  calculation  is  made  upon 
a  basis  of  the  capital  of  the  State,  so  that  when  that  computation 
is  made,  as  it  can  be  made,  it  will  afford  at  least  an  approximately 
reasonable  basis  for  this  charater  of  information. 
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Mr.  Sheehan.  And  would  you  suggest  that  the  calculations  we  are 
expected  to  make  would  be  based  upon  the  capital  of  the  State  rather 
than  a  central  point  in  it  ? 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Since  this  conversation  began  I  haTe  been 
wondering  whether  there  would  be  any  necessity  for  the  various  pub- 
lishers or  organizations  of  publishei-s  to  seek  to  obtain  the  same  class 
of  information,  if  they  were  all  going  to  the  Post-Office  Department 
to  secure  it,  unless  there  should  oe  some  fair  reason  for  attempting 
to  impeach  the  accuracy  of  that  information.  1  si)eak  of  impeaching 
it  in  an  honorable  sense. 

Mr.  Shbbhan.  1  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  attempt  made  on 
the  i>art  of  the  publishers  to  impeach  any  information  given  out  by 
the  Post-Office  De|>artment. 

The  VirE-CiiAiRMAN.  I  had  better  say  *' challenge  "  rather  than 
''  impeach." 

Senator  Carter.  There  miglit  l)e  a  dispute  as  to  the  factors  of  co-t 
and  the  distribution  of  the  items. 

Mr.  Sheehan.  There  is  this  that  I  can  say  is  available  to  the  (lov- 
ernment:  That  is  to  say,  I  do  not  think  that  they  can  figure  out  with 
reasonable  accuracy  the  amount  of  mail  that  goes  to  each  State. 
They  may  be  able  to  do  it,  however.  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar 
with  their  methods  to  know  whether  they  can  do  it  or  not,  but  it  i> 
open  to  some  publishers  to  give  a  definite  statement  on  that  point,  to 
classify  it  in  some  particular  way,  and  that  statement  Avill  lie  accu- 
rate, and  that  will  l)e  the  basis  of  some  fair  conclusion. 

The  Vice-Chairma]^.  iVt  all  events,  the  statement  of  the  j)ublisher- 
would  be  more  or  less  corroborative. 

Mr.  Sheehan.  If  thcv  have  an  accurate  record,  the  two  ouj^ht  to 
coincide  exactlv. 

Mr.  Collins.  I  should  like  to  suggest,  if  we  iiad  some  accan"at(»  iu- 
fonnation  as  to  the  cost  of  hauling  the  mail,  would  that  be  a  conclu- 
sive answer  to  the  question  ?  The  cost  of  hauling  for  the  Government 
may  be  one  thing:  the  true  :nid  reasonable  cost,  as  exemplified  b> 
the  j)rivate  enterprise  of  an  express  company,  may  be  altogether  <lif 
ferent.     Is  the  Government  paying  ten  times  too  much  for  the  haul' 

Now,  if  we  could  take  a  particular  paper  and  mark  zone^s  on  the 
map  of  a  50-mile  radius,  a  100-mile  raduis,  and  a  500-mile  radius,  and 
pick  out  the  circulation  in  those  different  circles  and  apply  that  on 
the  basis  of  the  rates  for  the  same  identical  s-ervice,  not  including 
distribution,  would  hot  that  be  the  safer  basis?  Then  the  salarie> 
of  the  railway  clerks  and  the  fuel  that  goes  into  the  engine  on  that 
trip  and  all  that  sort  of  fine  hair-splitting  calculation  would  not 
need  to  be  gone  into,  and  it  would  b(»  a  fairer  way  to  arrive  at  a  con- 
clusion. The  express  companies  have  a  zone  system,  and  I  have  been 
accused  of  admitting  that  the  zone  system  would  l)e  a  practicable 
system ;  but  I  want  to  go  on  record  here  as  denying  my  admission  in 
that  regard.  I  said  it  would  be  practicable  if  it  were  not  contrary 
to  the  fundaujental  basis  of  the  postal  regulations  now  in  existence. 
It  would  be  impracticable,  as  1  understand  from  the  post-office  au- 
thorities, in  view  of  various  practical  questions  arising  therefrom, 
such  as  eml)ezzlement  by  a  postmaster  and  all  that  sort  of  thing: 
but  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  compare  postal  charges,  are  not  the  rates 
voluntarily  fixed  by  a  private  enterprise  like  an  express  company  a 
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better  basis  than  to  try  to  calculate  the  cost  at  the  rate  paid  the  rail- 
road company,  if  that  rate  is  exorbitant  ? 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Could  that  be  done,  unless  you  fix  that  per 
cent  upon  similarity  of  service? 

Mr.  CoLUNs.  That  is  my  su^^estion. 

The  Vice-Chaibman.  And  if  you  dispute  the  wisdom  of  placing 
the  mail  distribution  upon  a  zone  system,  why  then  you  can  not  com- 
pare with  the  express  companies. 

Mr.  CoLLJSs.  I  have  not  necessarily  disputed  that. 

The  Vice-Chair3ian.  I  thought  you  repudiated  that. 

Mr.  Collins.  I  do  not  want  to  enter  into  that  question,  because  it 
is  such  a  large  suggestion  and  a  different  one* 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Is  it  not  rather  to  be  viewed  from  this  stand- 
point, that  while  the  publishers  now  have  the  right  to  utilize  the  ex- 
press companies  and  tlie  railroad  freight  for  their  transportation, 
that  jK)ssibly  the  Government  ought  to  have  the  equal  privilege  to 
avail  itself  of  it  to  its  advantage? 

Mr.  Collins.  It  certainly  should,  and  it  certainly  should  not  pay 
more  than  a  private  company  pa3\s.  That  is  just  the  point  I  want  to 
make  exactly.  And  if  it  wefe  possible  to  make  a  calculation  on  ex- 
press rates,  if  we  based  our  calculation  upon  expre^ss  rates  for  iden- 
tieallv  the  same  service  we  have  a  safer  basis. 

The  Vice-chairman.  At  all  events  a  combination  of  statistics 
based  upon  existing  law  would  give  ns  a  starting  point  for  some 
progress  somewhere  ? 

Mr.  C<»LLiNS.  Yes. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  AVhereas,  as  it  is,  we  seem  to  be  in  the  ()i>eu 
x»a  without  a  compass. 

Mr.  Collins.  Xo;  prov^ided  we  have  the  light-houst^  of  the  express 
rate  on  identically  the  same  service  to  guide  our  voyage. 

Mr.  Xoble.  There  is  verv. little  difference  between  the  speed  with 
which  express  matter  is  delivered  and  fast  freight. 

The  Vk*e-Ch AIRMAN.  Speed  is  only  one  factor. 

Mr.  XoBLE.  But  I  mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  practical  difficulty 
in  working  out  the  cost  of  delivery  per  ton  per  mile  by  fast  freight 
all  over  the  coimtry.  You  can  take  a  periodical,  or  a  series  of  peri- 
odicals, and  show  exactly  what  it  costs  in  that  particidar  case.  That 
furnishes  a  very  good  basis,  it  seems  to  me,  for  inquiry. 

Representative  Moon.  You  are  not  going  into  the  question  of  what 
it  is  actually  costing  the  Government.  Your  inquiry  is  as  to  what  it 
ought  to  cost  the  (xovernment. 

Mr.  Noble.  I^et  them  1k»  stated  comparatively. 

Representative  Moon.  You  can  find  out  what  it  costs  the  (Jovern- 
ment,  bec^ause  the  appropriation  bills  show  that. 

ilr.  XoBLE.  Of  course. 

Representative  Moon.  But  the  question  is  what  it  ought  to  cost. 

Mr.  XoBi^E.  Yes. 

Senator  Carter.  Your  comparison  will  involve  a  consideration  of 
the  area  to  which  the  express  company  does  not  extend  its  busine&s. 

Mr.  Noble.  Exactly. 

Senator  Carter.  It  costs  very  little  to  transport  a  magazine  across 
the  street  and  it  costs  considerable  to  send  it  to  Point  Barrow,  in 
Alaska. 

Mr.  Noble.  Yes. 
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Senator  Carter.  The  express  company  will  undertake  to  deliver 
across  the  street,  but  will  not  undertake  the  task  of  delivering  at  the 
extreme  point  of  distance,  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Noble.  Yes. 

Senator  Carter.  So  that  after  the  competition  of  the  express  com- 
pany has  been  exhausted,  because  the  radius  within  which  the  express 
company  acts  has  been  reached,  we  still  must  consider  the  cost  of 
carrying  the  mails? 

Tlie  Vice-Chairman.  I  suggest  that  we  proceed  with  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  afternoon. 

Senator  Carter.  Before  leaving  the  subject,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
we  would  make  a  distinct  advance  by  reaching  some  conclusion  as  to 
the  figures  to  be  produced  by  these  associations,  if  they  are  to  produce 
figures  in  the  future. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  think  w^e  had  better  wait  until  we  have  de- 
termined the  matter  among  ourselves.  I  will  be  very  frank  in  this 
statement,  that  while  it  is  always  a  rule  of  mv  conduct,  and  I  think  a 
rule  of  good  conduct,  to  grant  reasonable  requests,  yet  the  granting 
of  a  reciuest  at  this  stage  for  a  postponement,  that  reguest  being 
made  by  one  class  of  second-class  publishers,  would  establish  a  prece- 
dent that  might  necessitate  rei>eated  additional  postponements,  re- 
quested by  other  equally  reputable  publishers.  The  Commission 
may  determine  on  its  own  account  that  it  desires  other  hearings;  and 
if  it  does,  there  is  no  necessity  to  act  upon  the  request  of  specific  indi- 
viduals. I  think  that  is  fair  to  all,  fair  to  the  Commission  and  in  the 
interest  of  systematic  pursuance  of  the  inquiry.  I  suggest  that  we 
wait  until  the  Commission  have  had  opportunity,  among  themselves, 
without  taking  the  time  of  those  who  are  here  now,  to  determine 
whether,  on  its  own  account,  it  desires  a  postponement  for  further 
inquiry.  If  so,  and  that  affords  opportunity  to  these  other  gentle- 
men, why,  all  interests  are  conserved. 

Mr.  (jlasgow.  The  onlv  reason  I  made  the  suggestion,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, was  that  I  supposed  the  Commission  would  want  any  practical 
suggestion  that  could  be  made  from  the  end  of  the  line  which  I  repre- 
sent. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  The  Commission  is  a  little  bit  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  colored  j:)reacher  who  was  lost  in  the  storm,  who  prayed 
for  more  light  and  less  thunder.     We  are  interested  now  in  light. 

Mr.  N0BIJ5.  It  is  because  we  want  to  present  a  little  more  light  and 
a  little  less  thunder  that  we  are  asking  an  adjournment. 

Mr.  (tlasgow.  I  thought  I  had  maoe  mvself  clear. 

The  Vice-Ciiairmax.  You  have,  Mr.  Glasgow. 

Mr.  (iLASGOW.  We  wanted,  if  we  could,  to  be  able  to  pre^sent  some 
suggestion  that  was  worth  considering  by  this  Commission.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  within  the  next  twenty-four  hours  we  could  produce 
some  gentlemen  who  could  talk  to  this  Commission  and  discuss  the 
question,  but  I  think  if  the  opportunity  be  given  at  another  time  they 
may  be  able  to  make  suggestions  which  are  worth  something  in  a 
practical  sense. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  AVe  have  not  foreclosed  that  at  all,  and  I 
have  only  suggested  that  this  is  not  an  opportune  time  to  take  it  up 
and  decide  it.     AVe  can  announce  that  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  will  say  that,  although  my  colleagues  of  the  com- 
mittee representing  the  Agricultural  Press  League  are  not  here,  I 
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feel  at  liberty,  on  liehalf  of  that  interest,  to  second  the  request  of  the 
ixriodical  publishers  for  a  further  consideration  of  the  matter,  par- 
ticularly because  our  committee  has  considered  these  questions  to 
(juite  an  extent  and  have  worked  on  some  lines  of  inquiry,  and  would 
like  the  opportunity  to  make  an  answer  to  Senator  Carter's  question. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  no  restrictions  upon  your  presenting 
that  when  you  were  before  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  will  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  subject  of  the  cost 
of  handling  second-class  matter  our  inquiries  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
real  cost,  ii  you  do  not  treat  the  subject  marginally — that  is,  like  the 
additional  passenger  on  the  train,  as  Senator  Carter  said — is  unascer- 
tainable.  We  understand  that  it  was  reported  to  the  Postal  Com- 
mission of  1898-1901  that  the  railway  accountants  of  the  country, 
after  many  years  of  an  attempt  to  keep  the  books  of  the  railways  on 
the  basis  of  ascertaining  the  separate  cost  even  of  the  pa&senger  and 
freight  traffic,  finally  and  definitely  and  unanimously  abandoned  that 
as  an  impossible  tting,  on  the  ground  that  less  than  half  of  the 
expenses  of  the  passenger  traffic  or  the  freight  traffic,  or  both  com- 
bined, could  be  located  at  all,  and  that  the  larger  percentage  would 
have  to  be  divided  arbitrarilv,  so  that  all  the  conclusions  were  value- 
less  when  reached.  And  not  only  did  the  railway  companies  aban- 
don that  line  of  bookkeeping,  but  I  understand  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  also  definitely  fallen  into  line  with  that 
conclusion. 

Now,  our  opinion  was  that  if  such  definitely  separated  traffic  as 
the  passenger  traffic  and  the  freight  traffic  could  not  be  separated 
Mifficiently  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  either  alone,  it  would  certainly  be 
impossible  to  divide  the  total  expenses  of  the  postal  service  between 
the  different  classes  on  any  basis  that  would  be  anything  except 
arbitrary,  so  that  you  would  have  an  opinion,  after  you  had  gotten 
through  with  that  subject,  which  would  be  nothing  more  than  an 
opinion.  Xow,  I  myself  have  gone  through  the  tables  of  the  expeuses 
01  the  Post-Office  Department  and  tried  to  ascertain  the  cost  of 
>^econd-class  matter  on  the  principle  which  Senator  Carter  suggests, 
^vhich  is  that  the  passenger  who  gets  on  the  train  after  it  started  is 
responsible  for  his  share  of  all  the  expenses  of  running  the  railroad. 
Now,  I  find  that  very  few  of  those  expenses  can  be  divided  at  all. 
There  are  some  expenses  that  are  chargeable  distinctly  to  second-class 
traffic. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand,  Mr.  Hamilton,  that  your  view  is 
that  nothing  couW  be  accomplished,  even  if  we  sought  to  go  into  the 
question  of  the  cost  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  is  my  view,  that  even  if  you  got  your  reports 
on  this  six  months'  weighing,  even  if  they  were  absolutely  accurate 
instead  of  necessarilv  an  estimate,  which  they  are,  still  the  proportion 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  railway  service  chargeable  to  second-class 
matter  could  not  be  ascertained  by  any  possible  method. 

The  Chairman.  The  Commission  will  proceed  with  its  programme. 
The  Commission  is  in  receipt  of  a  numerously  signed  letter,  addressed 
to  it,  requesting  that  Mr.  Wilmer  Atkinson,  of  Philadelphia,  be 
accorded  a  hearing  as  a  representative  of  the  American  press  as  a 
whole.  The  letter  will  be  placed  in  the  record,  and  Mr.  Atkinson 
will  be  given  a  hearing. 
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The  letter  is  as  follows : 

New  York,  October  3,  1906. 
To  the  Honorable  Joint  Commission, 

Qentlembn:  The  vnderaigned  publishers  and  oHieris  respectfully  request 
thut  Mr.  Wilmer  Atkinson,  of  Philadelphia,  be  accorded  a  hearing  before  Toar 
honorable  body  as  a  representative  of  the  American  press  as  a  whole. 

Thonri'as  A.  Barrett.  American  Agriculturist,  Farm  and  Home,  Good 
Housekeeping:  Charles  B.  Ellis,  The  Metropolitan  and  Rural 
Home;  John  J.  Hamilton.  The  Iowa  Homestead;  F.  B.  Warner. 
The  Hlustrated  Companion;  Wm.  J.  Thompson,  The  Home 
Monthly ;  Chas.  V.  O'Donnell,  Chicago  Household  Guest :  O.  J. 
Victor;  Af.  T,  Richardson,  The  Blacksmith  and  Wheelwright; 
Albeit  Ttirner,  Health  Culture;  Wm.  Green,  Fnited  Typothefcp 
of  America,  Chairman ;  W.  J.  Mclndoe,  New  York ;  Clinton  ('. 
Ilollenback.  Sec.-Treas.  Nat.  Frat.  Press  Assn.;  J.  B.  Slieehan. 
New  York  ;  Fred  A.  Dibble.  Emerson  P.  Haines ;  John  Clyde 
Oswald,  Pub.  The  American  Printer ;  C  H.  Robinson,  Sec.-Trejis. 
Associatetl  Fraternities;  C.  Klrchhoflf,  The  Iron  Age:  R.  K. 
Bowker.  Publishers  Weekly:  E.  W.  Krackowlzer,  Artvertisiiijf : 
W.  L.  Terhune,  Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder ;  'Benj.  B.  Herbert.  Nat: 
Printers  .Tournalist,  Chicago;  Wm.  Cooke,  Southern  Farm  Press: 
E.  P.  Harris.  New  York ;  Immanuel  Pfeiffer.  Gen.  Mgr.  Postal 
Reform  I-ieague,  N.  Y. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILMER  ATKINSON,   OF  PHII^DELPHIA,   PA. 

Mr.  Atkinhon.  I  want  to  say  in  the  beginning  that  I  alone  am 
responsible  for  anything  I  say,  and  nobody  else  is.  t  want  to  sjiy 
further  that  there  is  a  part  of  my  paper  which  I  wonld  not  hav»' 
put  in  at  this  time,  after  hearing  all  oi  the  discussion  and  all  of  the 
points  brought  out  during  the  past  three  days.  This  was  written  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago,  and  1  do  not  see  how  I  can  leave  out  any  of  it, 
if  you  will  bear  with  me  while  I  read  it. 

In  sending  out  the  call  for  the  assembling  of  this  honorable  Com- 
mission the  secretary  said :  "  Under  the  operation  of  the  s^tatutes 
(relating  to  second-class  matter),  the  theory  of  which  is  the  granting 
of  special  postal  privileges  by  reason  of  certain  ideal  characteristics 
of  the  matter  rather  than  upon  practical  consideration  as  to  its  trans- 
portation and  delivery,  there  have  resulted  serious  evils  to  both  the 
postal  revenue  and  the  postal  administration." 

I  have  only  a  vague  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  this,  but  I  assume  it 
is  a  hint  for  those  who  appear  here  on  behalf  of  publishers  to  con- 
sider matters  from  a  practical  rather  than  an  ideal  standpoint. 
Without  this  suggestion  from  the  secretary,  I  feel  safe  in  givin<r 
the  assurance  that  we  have  no  other  thought  than  to  defend  our 
cause  in  a  practical  way  without  any  sort  of  idealistic  frills,  as  will 
appear  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings.  We  can  not  deny,  however, 
that  we  have  high  ideals  concerning  the  importance,  the  dignity,  and 
usefulness  of  our  newspapers,  which  are  firmly  grounded. 

If  the  Republic  of  our  patriotic  love  is  to  live  and  our  people  pre- 
serve their  liberties,  the  sheet  anchor  of  their  salvation  is  a  free,  inde- 
pendent, untrammeled,  and  fearless  press,  and  we  believe  that  to 
maintain  this  happy  condition  publishers  must  not  be  .subjected  to 
any  arbitrary  authority  that  claims  and  exercises  the  power  to  destroy 
by  closing  the  mails  against  them  without  the  right  to  appeal  to  the 
courts,  a  right  that  is  held  sacred  by  every  citizen,  however  humble, 
whenever  and  wherever  his  opportunity  to  earn  a  livelihood  in  an 
honorable  business  is  called  in  question  or  denied  him. 
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The  assembling  of  this  Commission  presents  a  singular  anomaly. 
Two  parties  come  here  together  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  their 
cause  to  a  Commission  instituted  bv  Congress.  One,  the  Third  Assist- 
ant Postmnster-General,  representing  the  executive  department  of  the 
Government:  the  otter,  the  newspaper  and  periodical  publishers  of 
the  United  States.  The  former  to  condemn  the  laws  pasai»d  by  Con- 
givss,  the  other  in  tlie  main  to  justifv  and  defend  them. 

The  Third  Assi^ant  lias  frequently  condenmed  tlie  po.stal  laws  that 
ivlate  to  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  lx)th  in  his  reijort.s  to  Con- 
gress and  in  public  utterances,  and  the  sentiment  that  he  has  thus 
created  adverse  to  these  laws  has  culminated  in  this  Conuuission,  and 
lie  comes  here  to  Justify  his  criticisms. 

On  the  other  haiul,  the  publishers  are  present  to  declare  tliat  these 
ix^stal  laws,  es|)ecially  the  act  fixing  the  rate  of  postage  on  newspajMirs 
and  periodicals  at  a  cent  a  pound,  is  one  of  the  most  beneficent  meas- 
ures that  ever  emanated  from  Congi'ess.  We  sliall  not,  however, 
maintain  that  there  are  no  trifling  defects  that  may  well  be  reformed, 
hut  we  shall  maintain  that  the  essential  feature  of  the  law  is  liberal, 
wise,  and  just. 

This  is  the  issue,  and  publishers  will  try  to  present  their  cas(»  in  a 
fair  and  courteous  way,  having  the  good  of  the  countiT  in  view, 
rather  than  their  own  selfish  ends.  I  hope  tJie  Third  Assistant  Post- 
master-General will  show  the  same  sTOrit.  AVe  all  want  to  get  at  the 
truth  of  the  matter  and  see  justice  done. 

I  want  to  show  vou  the  genesis  of  this  damnable  idea  that  we  have 
been  *•  subsidized.' 

In  the  annual  ivjwrt  of  the  Third  Assistant  for  1001  appears  the 
following: 

Tho  first  thiii^  to  be  nnderKtood  is  that  in  fixing  publishei*s'  rato  Congress 
intended  to  subnldize  or  grant  a  bounty  to  those  newspaiters  and  i)eriodicaIs 
which  c'onfoi'nied  to  the  conditions  described  in  the  grant. 

Here  is  where  we  differ.  At  the  time  the  change  was  made  in  the 
rate,  the  subscriber  was  paying  the  postage,  and  the  purpose  was  to 
benefit  him,  and  not  the  publisher.  The  primary  object  was  to  give 
the  subscriber  cheaper  literature.  There  was  no  thought  in  Congress 
that  publishers  were  to  pay  the  postage,  for  subscribers  had  always 
paid  it,  and  yet  we  are  told  that  Congress  intended  to  subsidize  or 
grant  a  bounty  to  publishers. 

Publisher  of  their  own  free  will,  as  a  matter  of  convenience  and 
enterprise,  adopted  a  new  rule  never  thought  of  before,  not  anticipated 
by  anyone,  ana  assumed  the  payment  of  pastage.  This  custom  has 
l)e€n  kept  up  ever  since,  until  now  they  pay  over  $6,000,000  a  year.  I 
submit  it  to  the  calm  judgment  of  this  Commission  and  of  Cfongress, 
if  it  is  a  fair  statement  to  say  that  Congress  intended  to  confer  a 
bounty  upon  publishers  at  the  time  they  enacted  this  beneficent  law. 

Now,  it  seems  a  simple  thing  of  no  great  moment  for  such  a  state- 
ment as  this  to  be  incidentafly,  perhaps  carelessly,  printed  in  the 
official  report  for  1901,  and  perhaps  it  was  so;  but  when  we  consider 
that  the  aeclaration  has  been  repeated  again  and  again  in  the  most 
earnest  manner,  year  after  year,  so  often,  indeed,  that  not  only  the 
Third  Assistajit  x»me  to  believe  it  himself  until  it  seemed  to  permeate 
his  whole  bein^g;  so  often,  indeed,  that  each  successive  Postmaster- 
General  that  flitted  across  the  stage  believed  it ;  so  often,  indeed,  that 
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Congress  itself  believed  it;  appearing  in  messages  of  the  Pi-esident: 
most  unfortunate  of  all,  the  public  press  came  to  believe  it  and  taught 
it  to  the  people  that  its  own  self  was  subsidized. 

It  is  not  hard  to  see  how  greatly  publishers  wei'e  wronged  in  this 
matter,  what  dire  injustice  has  been  done  them,  how  terribly  they 
have  been  injured  in  their  business  and  reputation  by  the  promulga- 
tion of  this  misstatement  so  persistently  repeated  year  after  year.  It 
will  be  considerate  and  just  for  this  honoi-able  Commission,  with  the 
truth  of  the  matter  before  them,  to  try  to  place  themselves  in  that 
attitude  of  mind  they  would  have  been  in  nad  not  the  great  error 
alluded  to  been  presented  to  them  at  all  or  less  pereistently ;  and  when 
they  go  back  to  Congress,  will  they  not  endeavor  to  correct  the  er- 
roneous impress  on  the  minds  of  its  members  ?  Publishers  appeal  to 
this  Commission  to  see  that  justice  is  established,  and  that  publishers 
be  no  longer  subjected  to  the  onus  of  this  ^reat  wrong. 

We  have  not  only  this,  but  other  serious  ground  of  complaint, 
wherein  we  have  suffered  much  injustice  at  the  hands  of  the  Third 
Assistant  Postmaster-General.  One  is  in  regard  to  the  erroneous  re- 
ports published  in  regard  to  postal  deficits.  Much  stress  has  been 
placed  upon  the  alleged  fact  that  postal  deficits  are  largely  due  to 
the  low  rate  of  postage  on  second-class  matter.  By  this,  prejudice 
has  been  incited  against  us,  and  we  have  been  greatly  injured  in 
public  estimation  and  in  our  busineas.  For  these  misstatements  as  to 
the  deficits  have  been  made  use  of  as  a  justification  for  creating  a 
great  volume  of  rules  and  regulations  that  hamper  our  enterprises 
and  entail  a  great  loss  in  the  conduct  of  our  business.  These  rules 
and  regulations  comprise  a  great  multiplicity  of  words,  over  5,000. 
that  are  so  involved  and  confusing  that  publishers  can  not  under- 
stand them. 

I  now  proceed  to  prove  that  the  alleged  postal  deficits,  of  which 
much  has  been  made  to  our  prejudice  and  harm,  have  no  foundation 
in  truth,  but  that  each  year  when  it  was  declared  there  was  a  deficit, 
there  was  a  profit  made  on  the  post-office  business  of  many  millions 
of  dollars.  There  is  nothing  idealistic  about  the  figures  I  will  give. 
They  are  practical,  up  to  date,  and  are  taken  from  wie  official  reports 
of  the  Post-Office  Department. 


1897 $10,338,266.00 


Free  Govern- 
ment matter. 


1898, 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 


Totol 


11,126,567.25 
11,827,623.00 
12,794,922.00 
18,289.312.00 
15,231,005.81 
17,481,664.00 
19, 822, 000. 00 
21,7*22,391.00 
22,163,413.00 


165,792,154.06 


Coflt  of  rami 
delivery. 


Total  for  twth 
free  Govern- 
ment matter 

and  froe  rural 
delivery. 


$50, 

150, 

420, 

1, 750, 

4.089, 

8,051. 

12.645, 

20,874, 

25.828, 


241.06 
012.48 
433.17 
321.35 
041.71 
599.79 
275.74 
618.75 
800.00 


$11,176. 
11,977. 
13,215. 
15,039, 
19.820, 
25.533. 
32.467. 
42,597. 
47,991. 


&tt.48 
355. 17 
13:?.  35 
CMT.52 
263.79 
275.74 
009.75 
713,00 


78,859,844.05  >    219,31^742.11 


For  this  table  the  cost  of  Government  free  matter  is  reckoned  as 
bein^  12.58  per  cent  of  postal  revenue,  as  this  was  the  actual  pro- 
portion, according  to  the  Postmaster-General  at  the  1899  weighing. 
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and  it  is  the  basis  he  used  m  calculating  the  Government  free  matter 
for  1904  to  be  (far  more  than)  $19,822,000.  The  total  for  the  ten 
yeai-s  foots  up  $155,792,154.06.  Doubtless  this  is  too  low  an  estimate, 
as  Greneral  Cortelyou  says,  as  probably  no  account  was  taken  or 
matter  sent  free  to  Government  officials  in  free  Government  envelopes 
sent  out  to  be  returned. 

The  cost  of  rural  free  delivery  is  from  official  reports,  and  for 
the  ten  years  it  amounts  to  $73,859,844.05,  or  a  total  for  both  of 
$219^18,742.11.  No  account  was  kept  of  Government  free  matter 
and  no  credit  claimed. 

The  cost  of  rural  free  delivery  was  extraordinary,  for  the  reason 
that  the  old  star-route  svstem  remains  in  effect,  with  most  of  the 
rural  post-offices  remaining  intact  all  over  the  country,  only  7,793 
out  or  75.924  having  been  abolished.  I  now  present  three  more 
columns  of  figures  or  the  same  practical  character  as  the  other  table. 

I  would  like  a  halt  called  on  all  this  confounded  nonsense  about 
the  newspapei-s  being  responsible  for  the  postal  deficit  until  this 
table  is  explained. 


1897. 
1900. 

\m. 

1902. 
1903. 

19M. 
1905. 
r*6. 


Total 


I  FoiindH  sec- 
ond-clmw 
matter. 


310.658. 
836, 126. 
352, 303, 
882.538. 
429, 444, 
454. 102, 
509,537, 
569.719, 
618,664, 
656,863, 


155 
338 
226 
999 
573 
359 
962 
198 
474 
138 


VoHtsl  dt'licit, 
as  stated. 


rrq  I 


I 


I 


S12. 

9, 
7. 

5, 
3. 

2, 

4. 

8, 
14, 
14, 


13S,  392. 88 
341.259.81 
902,041.58 
885, 688. 70 
923.727.48 
937,649.81 
541,747.62 
779,422.86 
572,584.12 
441,116.00 


83,958,630.86 


Actual  normal 
surplus. 


$1,835, 
4.125. 
7,829, 
11,222, 
16,382, 
'20,409, 
23,687, 
27, 302, 
33,387, 


548.60 
594.90 
<»7.17 
337.83 
397.70 
854.07 
858. 4S 
034.68 
184.00 


146,182,472.28 


A  study  of  these  figures  will  be  fruitful  of  surprises.  In  the  first 
column  are  given  the  number  of  pounds  of  second-class  matter  for 
ten  years,  beginning  with  1897  and  down  to  1906,  showing  a  steady 
increase  each  year  from  310,658,155  pounds  in  1897  to  655,863,138  in 
1906,  more  than  double. 

In  the  second  colunm  the  postal  deficits  as  published  appear  for  the 
same  period,  beginning  with  $12,133,392.88  m  1897  and  ending  with 
$14,441,116  in  1906.  This  latter  is  the  Postmaster-General's  estimate. 
That  is,  second-class  matter  increased  345,204,983  pounds  and  the 
postal  deficit  only  $2,307,723.12  in  the  ten  years. 

The  third  column  gives  the  actual  profit  of  the  postal  business  each 
year  for  the  ten  years,  had  the  Government  matter  that  was  carried 
been  paid  for  or  aUowed  for  in  the  bookkeeping  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  extraordinary  cost  of  free  rural  delivery. 

Right  here  I  will  ask  Senator  Carter,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  ask  a 
question,  why  he  keeps  talking  about  the  cost  or  mail  matter  being  7 
cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Cabter.  Because  the  publishers  give  us  no  other  basis. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  Well,  it  is  the  Government's  fault.  They  are  all 
wrong.     I  do  not  believe  it  costs  half  of  that. 

Senator  Carter.  The  Commission  has  no  vie\y  to  express  con- 
cerning the  cost  of  carrying  the  second-class  mail  matter.     It  has 
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l)een  suggested  that  7  cents  per  pound  was  the  cost,  and  we  invite 
opinions  as  to  the  correctness  of  that  estimate. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  It  is  all  wrong.  There  is  nothing  in  it.  There 
is  not  a  particle  of  truth  in  it.  Now,  the  Post-Oflace  Department 
made  an  actual  normal  surplus,  if  you  will  account  for  the  two 
things  which  we  have  been  talking  about.  As  you  will  see  by  the 
table  which  I  have  presented,  in  1898  the  actual  normal  money  }>ix)fit 
made  by  the  Post-Office  Department  was  $1,835,548.50,  and  that  kept 
on  increasing  until  in  1906  the  actual  normal  profit  or  surplus  wa*^ 
$33,387,184. 

Senator  Carter.  What  would  they  have  made  if  all  classes  of  mail 
had  paid  the  actual  cost,  while  some  classes  made  a  profit  ? 

Mr.  Atkinson.  I  will  answer  that  by  saying  that  the  second-clai4> 
mail  creates  first-class  mail,  and  without  the  second-class  mail  the 
deficit  would  l>e  very  much  larger. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  If  a  man  writes  a  letter  and  asks  a  publisher 
to  send  him  his  pai>er  and  that  paper  requires  the  sending  of  one 
copy,  would  you  hold  that  the  writing  of  that  letter  had  increased  the 
second-class^mail  matter? 

Mr.  Atkinson.  Well,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  I  will  not  answer 
that.     I  didn't  quite  understand  it.    My  mind  is  not  on  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  Thus  it  is  that  while  we  were  told  that  there  was  a 
large  deficit  each  year,  it  was  not  a  practical  deficit  at  all,  but  an  ideal 
one.  Government  matter  from  every  branch  of  the  public  service  was 
not  reckoned  at  all,  though  in  ten  years  it  cost  $155,792,154.06,  and  no 
recognition  was  given  whatever  /or  rural  free  delivery,  thougli  the 
cost  kept  mounting  up  from  less  than  half  a  millicm  in  1900  to  more 
than  $25,000,000  in  1906.  The  income  kept  growing  apace  with  the  in- 
crease of  second-class  matter  and  also  with  the  increase  of  cost  of 
free  delivery. 

The  free-delivery  system  comprises  34,000  routes  with  daily  de- 
livery at  nearly  3,000,000  rural  homes.  The  cost  in  190(5  was 
$25,828,300. 

Are  those  tlie  corre<*t  figures,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  do  not  know.  My  mind  is  not  on  that 
su  b  j  ect .     ( Laughter.  ] 

Mr.  Atkinson.  The  cost  in  1900  was,  as  I  say,  nearly  $26,000,000: 
but  this  was  all  actually  paid  for,  and  if  only  Government  matter 
had  been  paid  for  or  had  credit  been  given,  instead  of  a  deficit  of 
$14,441,110,  as  published,  there  would  have  been  an  actual  practical 
cash  surplus  of  $7,721,297.  For  1905  the  surplus  would  have  been 
$7,149,806.88;  for  1904,  $11,042,577.64;  for  1903,  $12,939,416.34 ;  for 
1902,  $12^93,356;  for  1901,  $9,365,384.54,  and  for  1900  $7,409,233.30. 

AVhat  did  it  ?  Make  no  mistake ;  the  i^ewspapers  did  it.  The  fig- 
ures indicate  it.  Look  at  the  table — 310^58,155  pounds  in  1897: 
655,863,138  in  1906. 

While  in  some  respects  postal  affaii's  may  be  well  managed,  it  win 
not  be  denied  that  there  is  yet  a  defect  in  the  system  of  bookkeeping. 
The  Post-OfBce  Department  certainly  should  be  creditied  with  the 
cost  of  Government  matter  from  other  Departments.     I  am  not  dis- 

gosed  to  find  fault  with  the  franking  privilege;   it  is  all  right  that 
rovernment  officials  should  have  their  mail  carried  without  staujpj>  | 
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by  the  Department,  provided  the  privilege  is  not  abused,  but  account 
should  be  kept  and  credit  given  where  it  belongs.  It  would  be  com- 
paratively easy  to  do  this;  quite  as  easy  as  to  keep  track  of  second- 
class  matter. 

We  believe  it  is  not  right  to  force  an  adverse  balance,  call  it  a 
deficit,  and  require  the  purveyors  of  knowledge  to  make  good  the 
ideal  deficiency.  We  as  publishers,  are  willing  to  pay  $20  per  ton 
for  mailing  our  papers,  taking  that  burden  irom  the  shoulders  of 
the  people  to  our  own,  but  respectfully  ask  that  we  be  not  also  re- 
quired to  pay  for  the  Government  free  matter  any  more  than  we 
now  pay. 

And  when  the  Commission  comes  to  make  its  report  to  Congjress 
we  beg  of  it  that  it  will  place  this  matter  in  a  right  light,  for  it  is 
a  most  galling  thing  for  publishers  to  be  charged  with  creating  a 
|X)stal  deficit  when  there  is  none  and  to  be  made  to  suffer  in  public 
estimation  therebv. 

I  trust  also  that  the  members  of  this  Commission  will  try  and 
bring  their  minds  to  that  condition  of  impartiality  which  they  would 
liave  been  in  had  they  not  been  influenced  by  the  bogy  of  an'  op- 
pressive postal  deficit,  and  see  to  it  that  the  prejudice  be  removed 
from  the  minds  of  Members  of  Congress  tliat  was  created  by  these 
nnfair  reports.    We  ask  it  as  a  matter  of  simple  justice. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30  last  the  Government  had  a  revenue 
from  the  sale  of  stamps,  stamped  envelopes,  newspaper  wrappers,  and 
postal  cards  of  $139,617,069.02. 

How  much  of  this  was  derived  from  the  circulation  of  newspapers 
and  periodicals?     \Mio  can  tell? 

That  is  a  thing  that  ought  to  be  investigated  according  to  your 
idea.  Who  would  have  much  to  write  if  there  were  no  newspapers? 
I  do  not  refer  alone  to  the  business  created  by  advertising,  but  as  well 
to  the  news,  information,  and  education  acquired  by  the  people  from 
the  public  press.  I  estimate  that  half  of  the  revenue  from  the  sale 
of  stamps,  stamped  envelopes,  and  newspaper  wrappers  and  postal 
cards  was  derived  in  one  way  or  another  from  the  circulation  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals. 

A  dull  world,  indeed,  without  papers  to  furnish  topics  for  letter 
writing.  The  man  who  does  not  take  and  does  not  read  a  paper  is 
not  a  patron  of  the  post-office.  His  pen  sputters  as  his  ink  ories  up, 
and  he  is  cast  high  and  dry  on  the  mount  of  ignorance.  If  he  writes 
at  all  it  is  with  a  pencil  on  the  back  of  an  old  envelope,  and  sends  his 
scrawl  by  private  messenger.  Doing  without  papers  has  been  long 
tried  in  sonie  of  the  countries  of  the  ()ld  World,  and  never  has  worked 
well.  A  million  victims  of  that  system  are  cast  upon  our  shores  each 
year  for  us  to  educate.  As  to  third-class  matter,  such  as  circulars 
and  catalogues,  who  can  say  that  the  mailing  of  these  is  not  most 
largely  brought  about  by  the  newspapers?  Unfortunately  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  exact  figures  here ;  I  simplj  appeal  to  common  sense 
and  common  observation  of  people  who  tmnk  to  justify  my  claim. 

With  better  fortune  we  have  some  unimpeachable  testimony  taken 
from  post-office  reports  bearing  directly  upon  our  claim  that  news- 
papers are  the  creators  of  first-class  mail.  This  appeared  several 
years  ago  in  the  form  of  a  report  made  by  a  special  post-office  agent, 
who  informed  the  Department  that  the  "  "more  papers  and  magazines 
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people  take  the  more  lettere  they  write.  They  read  advertisement'^ 
and  then  answer  them,  and  it  is  the  rule  that  correspondence  so  in- 
creases after  the  establishment  of  a  route  that  the  increase  will  more 
than  pay  the  added  expense  of  the  delivery.  I  inspected  routes  for 
over  three  months  last  year,  and  the  average  increase  in  mail  carried 
on  some  40  routes  inspected  was  over  50  per  cent."  And  this  applies 
not  only  to  letter  mail,  but  doubtless  to  third  and  fourth  class  mail : 
so  on  all  tlie  vast  nctw^ork  of  rural  rowtes  covering  our  immense  do- 
main stamp  mail  has  been  at  least  more  than  doubled,  which  indeed 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  though  the  cost  of  rural  delivery  has  been 
so  vast,  yet  it  has  been  taken  care  of  and  paid  for  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  newspaper  circulation.  Not  only  is  this  reported  by  a 
post-office  agent  after  three  months'  close  investigation,  but  it  is  a 
milter  of  common  knowledge  to  every  intelligent  citizen ;  everybody 
knows  it. 

"  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  when  it  treadeth  out  the  corn.'' 

What  have  publishers  done  that  such  appropriate  and  essential 
information  as  this  should  be  excluded  from  annual  reports  since? 
Have  newspapers  ceased  to  create  letter,  circular,  and  merchandise 
mail,  or  would  it  be  inconvenient  to  let  Congress  and  the  public  know 
what  an  important  factor  they  are  in  creating  postal  revenue? 
Wrong,  wrong,  from  beginning  to, end,  this  subtle  effort  at  suppres- 
sion in  order  to  secure  the  paSvSage  of  a  law  quadrupling  the  postage 
tax  on  newspapers — a  law  that  Congress  thrice  refused  to  pass. 

Here,  again,  I  appeal  to  the  high  sense  of  fairness  that  character- 
izes this  Commission  to  set  this  matter  right  when  they  make  their 
report  to  Congress.  Tell  Congress  how  this  very  important  informa- 
tion was  kept  from  their  knowledge  all  the  years  since  the  report  I 
have  quoted  slipped  in,  and  remind  Congress  that  it  was  asked  to  raise 
the  postage  rate  on  second-class  matter  from  1  cent  to  4  cents,  when 
in  truth  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  had  proof  in  his 
possession  that  the  circulation  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  in- 
creased the  stamped  mail  50  per  cent.  In  behalf  of  my  constituents 
I  appeal  to  the  gentlemen  of  this  Commission  to  divest  themselves 
of  all  prejudice  created  by  not  having  had  ready  access  to  this  vital 
fact  and  try  also  to  place  the  matter  in  a  right  light  before  Congress 
and  the  country. 

The  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  has  repeatedly  declared, 
as  I  understand,  that  it  does  not  make  a  particle  of  difference  whether 
second-class  matter  creates  stamped  mail  or  not.  I  appeal  to  the 
honorable  Commission  to  explain  the  matter  to  him  and  endeavor  to 
induce  a  correct  understanding. 

Though  the  cost  in  1906  of  free  rural  delivery  w^as  $25,828,300,  it 
must  not  be  thought  that  second-class  matter  had  much  to  do  with  it 
except  to  help  pay  it,  for  the  daily  service  of  each  carrier  of  news- 
papers and  periodicals  could  not  have  been  over  20  pounds,  and  must 
have  been  nearer  10  than  20  (omitting  dailies,  not  over  10  pounds), 
and  should  the  service  be  doubled  in  extent  and  6,000,000  rural  homes 
be  reached  daily  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,000  annually,  eadi  carrier  would 
not  serve  more  than  30  pounds  of  second-class  matter  a  day^  (and  not 
over  15,  if  we  omit  dailies).  Therefore  the  newspapers  are  not  in 
the  least  responsible  for  the  great  cost  of  free  rural  delivery  and  can 
not  possibly  stand  in  the  way  of  its  further  developm^it. 
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The  amount  of  second-claas  matter  for  190(5  will  be,  approximately, 
655,863,138  pounds.  Now  if  the  rate  be  raised  to  4  cent«  per  pound*, 
provided  the  amount  of  second-class  matter  does  not  fall  off,  the  addi- 
tional revenue,  all  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  pockets  of  publishers, 
will  be  $19,675,894.14,  and  two  million  more  may  be  added  to  this, 
making  it  $21,675,894.14,  because  steps  have  been  taken  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  free  Government  matter,  and  Mr.  Cortelyou  promises  to 
place  rural  delivery  upon  a  more  profitable  basis. 

All  of  the  deficit  of  this  year  clauned  by  the  Department  as  existing" 
is  $14,441,116,  which,  taken  from  the  mcreased  revenue  as  above, 
$21,675,894.14,  would  leave  a  cash  balance  on  hand  of  $7,234,778.14 
above  everything,  and  if  the  cost  of  free  Government  matter  bo 
charged  up  and  allowed  for,  it  will  show  that  the  post-ofiice  would 
maike  a  normal  profit  on  its  business  for  the  year  of  $29,398,191.14. 

As  General  Cortelyou  gives  the  cost  of  free  Government  matter  as 
*'  far  more  than  "  $19,822,000  in  1904,  giving  the  best  guess  I  can 
at  what  he  means  by  "  far  more  than  "  I  place  it  at  $24,000,000 ;  then 
I  add  $lj000,000  for  such  matter  that  was  not  in  the  weighing  and' 
not  in  his  thoughts,  that  was  returned  to  officials  at  Washington, 
and  mailed  by  Congressmen  and  Senators  and  others  when  at 
their  homes,  and  we  nave  a  round  $25,000,000;  now  from  this  take 
$1,000,000,  which  will  cover  the  rental  of  or  interest  on  the  cost,  of 
all  of  these  parts  of  post-office  buildings  that  would  be  necessary 
to  handle  second-class  matter  alone,  and  I  have  increased  the 
figures  in  my  table  over  $4,000,000;  subtract  this  amount  and  ray 
figures  (taken  from  official  reports)  remain  as  I  have  them  recorded. 
Please  don't  blame  me  for  any  error  in  my  calculation,  for  I  can 
only  guess  what  "  far  more  than  "  means,  and  defective  bookkeeping 
is  responsible  for  my  not  knowing  about  post-office  buildings. 

To  the  north  of  us  there  is  a  vast  country  known  as  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  populated  by  a  virile  and  enterprising  people,  rising 
above  5,000,000,  with  an  area  stretching  from  the  Atlantie  Ocean 
to  the  Pacific,  a  distance  of  over  3,000  miles,  and  from  our  borders 
2,000  miles  up  toward  the  north  pole,  coextensive  in  area  to  our  own 
country.  Its  government  Ls  monarchial,  the  country  enjoying  the 
benign  rule  or  King  Edward,  with  a  liberal  and  enlightened  par- 
liament of  its  own.  Its  people  are  intelligent  and  progressive,  who 
support  an  untrammeled  .public  press  that  circulates  freely  in  all 
inhabited  parts  of  its  domain. 

I  am  not  informed  whether  this  honorable  Commission  has  been 
told  or  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  news- 
papers and  periodicals  are  designated  as  second-class  matter,  as  with 
us,  and  that  second-class  matter  circulates  everywhere  throughout 
that  sparsely  settled  country  at  a  half  a  cent  a  pound,  except  that 
within  a  circuit  of  300  miles  it  is  a  quarter  of  a  cent,  and  most  of  it 
is  at  the  quarter  of  a  cent  rate. 

Not  onljr  may  Canadian  newspapers  and  periodicals,  including 
sample  copies,,  circulate  at  this  rate  m  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  but 
th^  are  sent  all  over  the  United  States  of  America,  and  through 
and  around  the  United  States  of  America,  to  Mexico,  and  to  every 
part  of  that  country.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  they  may  go  at  the  same  rate 
to  Borneo,  Ceylon,  Hongkong,  New  Zealand,  Sierra*  Iiieone,  Trans- 
^liyibmaibsx  and  anywhere  else  in  the  wide  world  they  are  wanted. 
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This  is  ideal.  Yet  in  Canada  not  a  Avord  is  said  about  the  pm^s 
being  subsidized,  nor  about  second-class  matter  creating  a  deficit, 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  there  is  none,  but  a  surplus  of  $490.- 
844.89.    The  rate  there  was  reduced  within  two  or  three  years. 

Thus  it  is  our  monarchical  neighbor  keeps  step  with  the  progress  of 
the  age.  Thus  it  is  that  an  American  by  moving  to  Canada  and  issu- 
ing his  paper  under  the  British  flag  can  send  it  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  to  distant  lands  at  a  half  a  cent  a  pound,  while  if 
he  remains  at  home  he  nuist  pay  1  cent.    But  we  are  not  going  to  do  it. 

I  wish  you  would  have  that  put  in  for  inve.stigation  also. 

Senator  Carter.  That  will  be  underscored. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  This  Commission  ought  to  tell  Congress  how  this 
very  import^int  infonnation  was  kept  from  their  knowledge  all  the 
years  since  the  report  I  have  quoted,  and  remind  Congi^ess  that  it  was 
asked  to  raise  the  postal  rate  on  sewMid-class  mail  irom  1  cent  to  \^ 
cents,  when  in  truth  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  had 
proof  in  his  possession  that  the  circulation  of  newspapers  and  period- 
icals increased  the  stamp  mail  50  per  cent.  I  hope  that  you  will 
present  that  to  Congi'e.ss. 

WTiat  a  commentary  upon  this  att<*mpt  to  compel  our  publisher- 
to  pay  4  cents  a  pound  even  to  mail  our  papers  in  our  own  country, 
from  eight  to  sixteen  times  as  much  as  our  bi*ethren  over  the  border 
pay  for  mailing  their  papers  to  our  jx^ople. 

\Vho  are  we  anyhow?  Are  we  Americans  or  are  we  Turks?  Have 
we  no  inborn  patriotism,  no  national  pride,  that  in  this  matter  wo  an* 
jisked  to  take  a  back  seat  in  the  car  of  progress?  For  my  part  I 
believe,  in  view  of  what  Canada  is  doing,  that  this  Commis'^ion  can 
see  its  way  clear  to  report  to  CongiTss  next  winter  that  the  1-cent 
rate  is  high  enough ;  that  its  sense  of  patriotism  and  pride  of  coun- 
try forbid  it  to  suggest  a  higher  rate,  but  that  it  recommend  a  reduc- 
tion rather  than  increase.    Let  the  American  eagle  scream. 

Not  only  is  the  average  rate  in  Canada  little  more  than  one-fourth 
of  a  cent,  yet  the  rulings  and  regulations  of  the  post-office  are  much 
more  liberal  than  ours.  First,  as  to  inclosures,  a  publisher  may  in- 
close a  circular  inviting  subscriptions  and  renewals,  also  an  envelof^e 
for  the  return,  the  idea  being  to  encourage  circulation. 

There  is  no  superstition  against  circulation  over  the  border;  no 
perversity  in  trying  to  suppress  it.  To  insert  an  envelope  or  a  circular 
in  one  of  our  papers  would  cause  convulsions  in  certain  quarters. 
AVhen  a  subscription  expires,  there  is  no  thought  of  denying  the  pub- 
lisher the  right  to  give  credit  to  his  customer  if  he  choose.  If  the 
latter  refuses  the  paper  the  postmaster  must  notify  the  publisher.  If 
the  paper  is  still  sent  he  must  notify  the  publisher  again.  After  that 
it  can  not  go  at  second-class  rates.  In  Canada  newspaper  circulation 
is  not  considered  a  curse,  but  a  blessing;  hence  these  liberal  regula- 
tions. 

And  that  is  not  the  only  thing.  There  are  other  regulations  in 
Canada  which  are  more  liberal.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  3,000- 
w^ord  limit  there,  and  we  have  5,000,  and  we  are  promised  several 
thousand  more. 

Senator  Carter.  At  that  point  permit  me  to  ask  you  if  you  are 
aware  that  the  Canadian  postal  officials  object  to  the  volume  of  sec- 
ond-class matter  passing  from  this  country  to  that  country  under  the 
Postal  Union  Regulations? 
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Mr.  Atkinson.  I  know  thej[  stop  some  of  them;  yes. 

Senator  Cabter.  And  are  insisting  upon  an  examination  of  the 
publications  with  a  view  to  determining  what  chiss  are  entitled  to  go 
through. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  Yes;  they  stop  a  whole  lot  of  them.  I  was  afraid 
they  were  going  to  stop  us,  but  they  did  not.  They  stopped  some 
papers,  though,  just  as  good  as  the  Farm  Journal.  I  do  not  know 
what  thev  did  it  for. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  We  know  why  they  did  it.  Objection  was  made 
that  it  was  Americanizing  Canada.  That  was  one  of  the  objections 
to  one  of  our  magazines,  that  it  was  Americanizing  Canada. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  From  a  very  large  correspondence  within  the  past 
few  weeks  it  appears  that  there  are  many  publishers. who  think  as  I 
do,  that  some  changes  may  be  made  regarding  sample  copies,  opin- 
ions differing  as  to  what  is  best  to  be  done.  My  suggestion  is  that  the 
late  remain  as  it  is,  but  that  postmasters  be  required  to  return  all  not 
wanted  and  i*efused  to  publishers  at  the  present  rate  of  postage  on 
pa])ers  sent  by  other  than  publishers,  which  is  1  cent  for  4  ounces  or 
fiaction  thereof,  to  be  collected  from  the  publisher  at  his  home  office. 
This  I  deem  better  than  to  charge  4  cents  flat  when  mailed,  because  I 
believe  the  latter  plan  would  not  cure  the  evil,  while  the  other,  though 
more  trouble,  would. 

In  this  country  there  ought  to  be  a  postal  regulation  as  there 
is  in  Canada,  so  that  an  envelope  for  a  reply  could  be  inclosed 
in  the  paper  sent  to  the  subscriber,  so  that  if  he  wished  to  renew  his 
subscription  he  could  do  so.  It  would  encourage  circulation.  There 
is  no  reason  at  all  why  we  should  not  have  just  as  liberal  laws  as 
they  have  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

It  does  not  seem  sensible  for  two  rates  to  be  charged  on  papers  ex- 
actly alike,  and  the  publisher  would  have  a  premium  offered  him  for 
getting  the  two  kinds  mixed  in  mailing.  He  would  therefore  remain 
under  the  espionage  of  the  Government,  the  very  thing  he  washes  to 
avoid. 

It  does  not  make  a  particle  of  difference  to  me  what  you  do  with 
sample  copies.  I  am  not  speaking  for  myself.  I  am  merely  speaking 
for  the  Government.  I  want  to  find  a  way  by  which  the  evil  can  be 
cured,  for  the  benefit  of  both  publishers  and  the  Government.  I  will 
say  further  that  our  circulation  was  built  up  by  the  sample-copy  sys- 
tem at  the  very  beginning.  We  could  not  have  built  it  up  if  it  had 
not  been  for  that,  and  now  that  it  is  built  up,  the  privilege  is  not 
nearly  so  valuable  to  us,  but  I  want  to  say  that  it  is  valuable  to  the 
new  people  who  are  just  starting  out,  the  beginners,  the  people  who 
are  down,  who  are  struggling  to  get  started,  and  the  present  regula- 
tion on  this  subject  is  a  violation  of  law,  an  absolute  deliberate  viola- 
tion of  the  law  of  Congress,  a  regulation  which  abolished  the  law, 
turned  it  into  a  regulation,  and  then  forced  publishers  to  abide  by 
it.  It  is  wrong  beca-use  it  is  unjust.  A  big  puolisher  can  do  what  he 
pleases  with  sample  copies.  He  does  not  want  to  send  so  many,  but 
the  little  fellows  are  not  in  as  comfortable  a  position.  When  I 
sent  out  a  circular  the  other  day  to  get  authority  to  appear  here,  I 
got  hundreds  of  replies,  and  I  found  that  a  great  many  of  them  had 
1,000  circulation  and  could  not  get  above  it,  m  the  agricultural  field, 
mind  you,  because  of  this  unjust  and  wicked  regulation  that  was 
adopted  contrary  to  law,  abolishing  a  law  of  Congress. 
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I  say  it  does  not  seem  sensible  for  two  rates  to  be  charged. on  papers 
which  ivre  exactly  alike.  Mere  is  a  paper,  and  here  is  another,  exactly 
alike.  To  charge  4  centos  on  this  paper  and  1  cent  on  thart  <»e  is  a 
perfect  absurdity,  and  I  say  it  is  a  premium  for  the  publishers  to  be 
dishonest,  the  same  as  opening  a  moaey  drawer  full  of  mooey  where 
a  boy  can  get  at  it.  It  is  a  temptation,  and  then  the  publishers  have 
t^  be  watched,  and  this  spy  system  has  to  be  kept  up  to  see  that  the 
papers  are  not  mixed  in  mailing. 

Eight  cents  is  too  much  and  does  not  give  the  beginner  a  square 
deal.  Sample  copies  wei'e  intended  to  help  a  publisher  to  build  up  his 
circulation,  circulation  at  one  time  being  reckoiied  a  good  thing  for  the 
country.  There  are  some  publishers  who  think  we  should  make  a 
''  concession  " — that  is,  "  do  something  "  to  me^t  the  demand  of  the 
Government,  and  have  chosen  the  sample  copy  »s  the  key  fiote,  sug- 
gesting the  raise  to  a  4r-cent  flat  rate. 

It  is  true  we  ought  to  meet  any  just  demand,  but  we  want,  first 
what  is  right,  not  for  ourselves  alone,  but  for  the  Government  as 
well.  Now,  if  a  4-cent  rate  is  established  as  above,  witliout  restric- 
tions as  to  numbers  (and  we  want  to  get  rid  of  restrictions),  it  would 
breed  a  whole  host  of  papers  that  would  take  advantage  of  the  new 
conditions,  that  would  lumber  up  rural  post-offices  from  cellar  to 
garret. 

Doubtless  the  (joveninK^nt  will  balk  at  the  troubk»  it  will  be  at  in 
sending  back  the  pa})ei's  not  wanted,  but  it  gets  4  cents  a  pound  for 
this  service.  liesides,  it  ought  to  (cooperate  with  jjublishers  in  curing 
the  sample-copy  evil,  if  it  be  a  little  trouble.  Unless  they  dt>  co- 
operate I  see  no  cure  in  prospect.  To  say  that  tne  Government 
would  be  paid  amply  at  4  cents  flat  is  of  coursi*  true,  but  the  mischief 
would  fall  on  publishers  whose  legit iinate  business  would  be  injuriHl, 
as  now,  by  the  sample-copy  evil,  and  even  to  a  ijreater  extent  than 
now.  Make  no  mistake:  a  4-cent  flat  rate  paid  by  the  publiJier 
without  Government  surveillance  will  not  cure  the  sample-copy  evil, 
and  (lovernment  surveillance  over  the  j)ress  is  the  cursi*  of  the  presejnt 
2>ystem. 

It  may  be  heUl  that  refusinl  sample  copies  when  returned  would  Ix* 
spoiled  in  transit  and  l)econie  worthless;  quite  as  wortldess  w<Mild 
th^y  be  if  refused  and  not  sent  back:  and  the  very  fact  that  they 
would  be  worthless  either  way  tends  to  prove  that  tlie  evil  would  b' 
cured.  It  may  also  lx»  said  that  the  postnuister  would  not  I'eturn 
them.  In  that  case  thev  would  not  be  soiled  on  the  wav  back.  Hut 
the  fact  is  the  publisher  would  take  steps  to  find  out  whether  they 
were  acceptable  or  not  before  sending  them  out,  and  ever}'  publisher 
would  be  glad  to  learn  who  it  is  worth  while  to  st»nd  to  and  who  not. 

And  let  nie  say  it  is  most  grossly  unjust  to  continue  under  the 
present  illegal  ruling,  \\  hereby  a  rich  publisher  with  a  large  circula- 
tion may  send  out  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sample  copies,  \vhile  a 
beginner  can  send  none  worth  while.  Such  an  injustice  ought  to 
bring  out  the  President's  big  stick,  and  I  think  it  will.  A  graded 
system  that  would  be  fair  might  be  adopted  by  which  a  paper  with  a 
very  large  circulation  should  be  restricted  in  number,  while  a  be- 
ginner might  send  a  much  larger  proportion.  The  new  fellow  must 
have  a  chance:  we  who  are  established  want  no  monopoly  forced 
on  us. 
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I  do  not  know  whether  this  suggestion  as  to  a  graded  system  which 
would  favor  the  beginner  woulcT  be  constitutional  or  not.  Perhaps 
it  would  not,  and  if  not,  then  I  would  not  recommend  it. 

Then  as  to  premiums ;  it  may  be  well  to  cut  out  all  merchandise ; 
publishers  having  lower  postage  rates  ought  not  to  compete  in  busi- 
ness with  merchants  ana  manufacturers;  but  as  the  circulation  of 
printed  matter  is  of  a  peculiar  value,  it  may  be  well  to  allow  pub- 
li^her^  the  privilege  of  clubbing  with  all  other  pai>ers  and  offer  as  a 
premium  anything  that  now  goes  through  the  mails  at  third-class 
rates. 

Sow  let  me  tell  you  the  advantage  of  pi'emiums.  I  do  not  think 
premiums  are  a  crime  by  any  means.  We  have,  say,  50,000  subscrip- 
tions expiring  in  the  month  of  December.  We  want  to  get  in  the 
renewals  before  New  Year's.  Well,  you  know  the  country  people 
are  very  slow  in  coming  in.  We  offer  them  the  Roosevelt  calendar — 
the  family  of  President  Roosevelt — for  coming  in  before  New  Year's 
with  their  renewals,  so  that  we  can  get  them  entered  up  before  the 
expiration  of  their  subscription,  before  the  end  of  the  year.  You 
>ee  it  is  u  mechanical  trouble  which  we  have  and  we  tempt  them  to 
come  in  early,  and  we  give  them  this  calendar/ which  costs  a  few 
cents,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  them  in  early,  so  that  we  can 
arrange  our  lists  and  get  them  entered  up.  That  is  one  advantage 
of  offering  premiums  and  it  does  not  hull  anybody. 

There  is  not  a  human  Ix^ing  doing  business  in  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  who  can  not  sell  on  credit  to  any  extent  desirable, 
and  to  deny  that  right  to  publishers  is  simply  despotism.  Allien  a 
>ubscription  expires  it  does  not  mean  that  the  sul)scril)er  wants  the 
paper  stopped.  It  may  or  it  may  not,  and  ample  time  should  be 
^iven  for  renewal.  The  publisher  takes  the  risk  of  getting  his  money 
if  he  extends  credit,  as  in  all  other  businesses,  but  from  tlie  publish- 
er's standpoint  it  is  best  either  to  stop  the  paper  at  once  or  extend 
credit  just  long  enough  to  ascertain  the  desire  of  the  subscriber;  but 
each  publisher  should  decide  the  matter  for  himself  what  is  best  to 
<\o.  Some  publishers  prefer  to  send  no  paper  after  the  time  is  out. 
I^t  them;  its  their  own  business,  but  thev  should  not  deny  the  right 
of  another  fellow  a  different  method.  The  brethren  should  love  one 
another  and  stand  by  one  another. 

If  we  have  on  the  last  of  the  year  100,000  subscriptions  expiring 
we  trj*  to  get  them  in  as  soon  as  we  can.  We  Ixjgin  in  September  and 
Octolx»r  to  get  them  to  renew  if  we  can  and  we  keep  hammering  at 
thoni  constantly.  They  begin  to  come  in  in  November,  and  the  re- 
newals get  thicker  in  December,  but  there  is  nothing  we  can  do 
that  can  get  more  than  one-third  of  those  subscribers  in  before  the 
end  of  the  vear,  and  yet  they  are  subscribei*s  who  will  come  in  ulti- 
mately, li  we  stop  them  and  take  them  off  our  lists  at  the  first  of 
the  year  it  will  cost  us  thousands  of  dollars  to  take  those  names  off 
and  set  them  up  again  and  put  them  back.  The  consequence  is  we 
leave  those  names  on  for  three  or  four  months  and  they  keep  coming 
in  in  all  those  months;  but  we  have  been  afraid  always  that  Mr. 
Madden  would  come  down  and  say  we  could  not  do  it.  We  are  all 
afraid  of  what  is  going  to  happen.  I  tell  you  there  is  a  despotism 
m  that  Post-Office  Department.  It  has  never  hurt  me  any.  1  do 
not  speak  for  myself.     I  speak  for  the  free  press  of  America. 
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All  these  suggestions  are  founded  upon  the  belief  that  newspajKr 
circulation  is  not  only  necessary  for  the  country,  but  that  reading 
matter  of  all  kinds  should  be  placed  in  easy  reach  of  every  citizen: 
that  there  can  not  be  too  much  newspaper  circulation  for  the  profit 
of  the  postal  service  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  that  the  output  of  lit- 
erature is,  like  everything  else,  self-limited  and  no  more  can  be  put 
out  than  is  wanted. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  about  that.  There  was  a  time,  a  few  ye3LT> 
ago,  when  everybody  wanted  sample  copies,  and  they  sent  them  out 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  subscriptions,  and  they  sent  out  so  many 
that  people  were  flooded.  Now,  the  publishers  themselves  wanted  to 
stop  the  sample-copy  business.  The  thing  is  self-limiting,  and  it  will 
be  the  same  way  with  the  subscriptions.  Just  let  the  subscription? 
go,  and  if  you  give  the  people  too  many  thev  will  not  take  them;  and 
if  they  will  not  take  the  papers,  then  it  will  not  pay  the  advertisers 
to  advertise,  and  if  the  advertisement  does  not  go  in  the  paper,  as  I 
say,  the  thing  will  be  self-limiting  and  self-regulating.  One  gentle- 
man said  here  to-day  that  he  had  three  or  four  carloads  of  second- 
class  matter,  or  something  like  that,  dumped  on  his  desk  (I  don't 
know  just  exactly  how  much  he  said  there  was  of  it)  which  he  threw 
in  the  wastebasket.  Now,  if  this  matter  is  thrown  in  the  wastebasket 
advertisers  are  smart  enough  to  find  it  out  and  they  will  not  adver- 
tise and  the  papers  will  go  out  of  existence.  That  is  what  I  call 
"  self -limiting."  You  can  not  get  out  more  than  are  needed  any  more 
than  you  can  shoes.  If  the  shoe  factories  go  to  work  and  make  too 
many  shoes  and  try  to  sell  them,  they  can  not  do  it,  and  it  is  the  same 
way  with  literature.  If  you  get  that  in  your  minds,  you  will  save 
a  whole  lot  of  trouble  about  these  rules  and  regulations. 

I  wish  now  to  call  the  attention  of  this  honorable  Commission  to  a 
matter  of  the  very  highest  importance,  and  one  that  does  not  seem  to 
be  very  well  understood.  This  is  in  regard  to  cheap  newspai>ers  and 
periodicals.  There  are  those  who  dread  the  cheap  newspaper  and 
would  prohibit  its  circulation  under  the  "  nominal-rate  "  feature  of 
the  law.  No  greater  error  could  be  made  than  this.  "  The  Ix)rd 
must  have  loved  the  common  people,"  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  ''  for 
he  made  so  many  of  them."  The  cheap  periodical  is  for  the  Lord'^^ 
people.  The  rich  can  buy  books  and  high-priced  papers  and  maga- 
zines and  can  send  their  children  to  college.  The  low  rate  of  postage 
does  not  so  much  concern  them.  It  is  the  ignorant  and  lowly  that 
need  to  be  educated  and  lifted  up  by  means  of  the  public  press.  I 
beg  of  you,  gentlemen,  when  you  make  your  report  to  Congress  have 
a  special  care  and  see  that  no  wrong  is  done  God's  poor  in  this  re- 
spect. Remember  the  mechanic,  the  hired  man  on  the  farm,  the 
toiler  in  mill  and  mine,  the  stray  from  foreign  shore — all  who  are 
near  the  bottom  rung  of  the  ladder  and  are  struggling  for  a  grip 
higher  up,  all  the  under  dogs  in  the  fight,  all  who  seek  knowledge 
with  a  slim  purse — and  forbear  saying  a  word  or  performing  an  act 
that  will  deprive  them  of  opportunity  to  obtain  good  cheap  literature 
for  their  life's  uplifting.  The  penny  weekly  and  the  penny  monthly 
are  just  as  important  as  the  family  daily. 

Just  as  the  public  school  is  free,  so  also  should  the  newspaper  be 
nearly  so  to  the  poor.  Cash  balance  in  the  Treasury!  What  is  that 
compared  with  the  uplifting  of  the  Lord's  people?  Oh.  the  blindness 
i«nd  folly  of  that  man  high  in  power  in  this  Republic  who  would  give 
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the  rich  the  advantage  of  a  public  press  and  lift  it  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  poor !  , 

The  poor  boy  has  to  go  to  work  at  14.  He  quits  the  common  school 
at  that  age,  and  after  that  the  newspaper  is  all  the  education  he  has. 
And  nght  here  I  must  stop  to  say  that  I  think  all  this  talk  about 
the  Maine  papers  in  wrong,  and  has  been  from  the  very  start.  It  is 
wrong,  and  you  can  not  make  any  good  out  of  it.  People  are  not  all 
alike.  Take  that  publication,  Comrort,  and  these  other  papers — ^they 
contain  stories,  and  so  far  as  I  know  thev  are  decent  stories  that  reacn 
a  class  of  people  who  will  not  read  anything  else.  The  poor  people 
need  them.  I  know  when  I  was  on  the  farm,  a  boy,  we  took  the  Ledger, 
and  I  say  to  you  that  those  stories  are  good  for  the  people.  They 
are  educational.  You  may  have  a  different  opinion  aoout  it,  but  1 
tell  you  that  fiction  has  a  place,  and  if  these  Maine  people  will  give 
decent  literature,  and  will  make  it  cheap,  and  spread  it  over  the  coun- 
try and  let  these  poor' people  read  it,  it  is  all  wrong  to  take  it  away 
from  them,  and  it  is  wrong  to  talk  about  these  Maine  papers  being 
such  a  curse.     There  is  nothing  in  it. 

Our  postal  service  extends  to  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii,  and  there  are 
on  the  former  island  48  mail  routes,  costing  annually  $83,008.79 ;  on 
the  latter  65  routes,  costing  $101,4''>C.81.  WTiat  is  paid  for  trans- 
porting the  mails  to  those  islands  is  not  known,  but  it  must  take  a 
lar^  sura.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  many  letters,  on 
which  is  affixed  a  2-cent  stamp,  are  carried;  but  there  can  not  be 
many;  a  fair  estimate  of  the  cost  of  each  letter  carried  would  be  10 
c^nts,  an  apparent  loss  to  the  Government  of  8  cents  on  each  letter. 
It  may  be,  and  possibly  is,  far  more  thafi  that. 

But  we  have  got  to  civilize  and  enlighten  those  people;  hence 
practical  considerations  were  cast  aside  and  purely  ideal  ones  adopted. 
When  the  Porto  Ricans  and  the  Ilawaiians  get  to  reading  our  papers 
and  magazines  as  our  own  people  do,  the  postal  service  rendered  them 
will  be  much  nearer  self-sustaining. 

Probably  there  never  was  a  balder  absurdity  submitted  to  an 
intelligent  public  than  the  claim  that  practical  considerations  must, 
in  postal  anairs,  take  precedence  over  ideal  ones  in  such  matters  as 
•Hssemination  of  knowledge  to  illiterate  people,  whether  dwelling  in 
far-awav  colonies  or  within  our  own  immediate  borders. 

I  watched  the  proceedings  of  Congress  in  April,  when  the  post- 
office  appropriation  bill  was  up  for  consideration,  and  read  most  of 
the  speeches  made. 

Gentlemen,  T  read  all  of  your  speeches,  and  they  were  very  good, 
too.  Much  was  said  indicating  that  members  were  of  opinion  that 
the  purveyors  of  the  daily  news  were  in  a  class  by  themselves  and 
that  the  present  postal  rate  was  high  enough  for  them. 

Evidentlv  some  of  the  publishers  of  the  daily  press  are  of  the 
^me  opinion,  judging  from  editorials  that  appear  advocating  a 
higher  rpte  for  others. 

It  is  singular  how  people  get  up  on  this  stand  and  advocate  a 
higher  rate  for  others,  isn't  it  ?     Is  not  that  remarkable  ? 

Xow,  I  want  to  place  in  the  record  of  the  proceedings  before  this 
ComniLssion,  and  to  lay  before  Congress,  a  view  quite  different  from 
Ae  above.  This  is  not,  however,  to  antagonize  the  daily  press.  I 
*io  not  ask  that  they  be  required  to  pay  a  higher  rate,  for  they  pay 
enough ;  but  I  want  to  furnish  some  food  for  reflection. 
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I  agree  with  my  Illinois  friend  that  there  ought  to  be  a  law  pro- 
hibiting the  publication  in  daily  papers  of  these  vile  accounts  of 
rapes  and  murders  and  the  details  oi  divorces  that  appear  in  these 
daily  papers.  They  are  contaminating  our  people,  and  as  papers  of 
this  kind  go  out  through  the  counti-y  they  ci'eate  mischief  wherever 
<4iey  go.  They  ought  to  he  restricted  and  prohibited  from  publif^h- 
ing  news  that  is  not  decent.     Understand,  I  say,  if  it  is  not  decent. 

There  are  two  potent  reasons  why  the  dailies  should  sail  in  the 
same  boat  with  us : 

1.  They  enjoy  a  monopolj^  of  news  which  of  all  monopolies  ever 
conceived  of  is  the  greatest.  '*  I  care  not  who  makes  the  laws  of 
a  country,"  said  a  wise  man,  "if  I  can  make  its  songs."  I  care  not 
who  makes  the  laws  of  a  country  or  writes  its  songs  if  I  may  pro- 
vide the  news.  The  sugar  trust  and  the  oil  monopoly  are  pigmies 
alongside  the  Associated  Press  giant.  This  is  a  new  country;  in  the 
natural  order  it  has  centuries  before  it  for  growth  and  development : 
yet  no  new  daily  newspaper  in  any  large  city  can  ever  be  established 
from  now  until  the  crack  of  doom  while  this  monopoly  lasts,  and  it 
bids  fair  to  last  forever.  I  know  of  no  new  large  citv  dailv  that 
has  been  started  and  been  successful  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. Such  a  thing  is  impossible.  Now,  isn't  this  enough?  Why 
grasp  more?  Why  will  our  big,  rich,  intrenched  publisher  demand 
a  higher  postage  rate  for  his  10,000  struggling  brethren  all  over  this 
broad  land  than  he  is  required  to  pay  himself? 

A\Tiv  will  he  demand  that  his  weaker  conteiuporaiy  shall  be  dc 
jwived  of  those  liberal  features  of  the  postal  laws  that  he  deems  nec- 
essary?    Jjet   the   milk   of  human    kindness  and   brotherhood    flow 
through  his  heart. 

2.  The  theory  is  that  cun^ent  news  of  the  day  is  so  necessarv  to  the 
peoi)h»  that  nurveyors  of  it  should  have  lower  postage  than  pu\)lisher^ 
of  periodicals  that  appear  less  often.  •  But  is  current  news  all  that  n 
big  daily  prints?  Is  there  any  field  (XTiipied  by  the  weekly  paper  or 
monthly  magazine  that  is  not  covered  by  the  daily?  Anv  reader  of  a 
daily  can  answer  tliis  question  for  himself.  Many  of  tfiem  are  now 
even  publishing  magazines,  and  I  am  informed  that,  in  some  in- 
stances, the^e  are  distributed  free  through  local  county  weekly  papers. 
Art,  science,  music,  agriculture,  horticulture,  astronomy,  fiction,  bi- 
ography, history,  ancient  and  modern,  medicine,  law,  domestic  e<'oii- 
oniy  all  are  included  in  the  bill  of  fare  that  is  served  up  each  morninj: 
and  evening  in  the  daily  paper. 

What  a  bubble  it  is,  the  claim  that  the  daily  paper,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  a  vendor  of  news,  should  enjoy  the  advantage  of  lower  post- 
age rates  than  othei*s,  when  it  prints  ev^ervthing  to  be  found  in  the 
weeklies  and  monthlies.  To  admit  the  dailies  that  are,  in  fact,  maga- 
zines as  well,  into  the  mails  at  a  cent  a  pound,  thirty  times  a  month, 
and  require  magazines  that  only  go  out  onc(»  a  month  to  pay  4  cent^ 
is  a  funny  way  to  reduce  the  deficit,  when,  according  to  the  Thinl 
Assistant,  it  costs  i\  cents  a  pound  to  carry  second-class  matter.  But. 
of  course,  practical  rather  than  ideal  considerations  must  govern. 

Willie  J(mes  went  out  one  day  to  gather  nuts,  taking  with  him  two 
younger  brothers  and  three  little  sisters.  Willie  dubbed  down  the 
nuts  with  the  help  of  Jaclcy  and  Fred,  and  little  sistei-s  gatherwi 
them  into  a  pile.  vNTien  the  tree  was  thoroughly  whipped  they  assem- 
bled about  the  store  for  a  distribution.    An  even  division,  each  taking 
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one  ill  turu,  would  seem  like  a  fair  and  brotherly  way,  but  Willie 
bad  a  plan  quite  different;  he  would  take  one,  then  Jacky  one,  then 
Willie  would  again  take  one ;  and  so  the  big  strong  Willie  took  one 
each  time  a  brother  or  sister  took  one,  so  at  the  end  of  the  game  he 
had  half  of  all  the  nuts  and  was  ready  to  thrash  another  tree.  Would 
our  big,  strong  brother  of  the  daily  press  take  as  many  of  the  nuts  as 
all  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  together?  Now,  I  hope  he  won't;  and 
I  do  not  believe  he  will  when  he  sees  bow  it  looks. 

Speaking  for  myself  und  voicing  also  the  liews  of  thousands  of 
publishers  all  over  the  country,  I  beg  to  express  the  hope  that  thiskosi- 
orable  Commission  w411  help  to  brmg  about  a  bettei"  undei'standing 
kietween  the  heads  of  the  Post-Office  Department  and  ]>ublishers. 
Why  should  there  be  any  misunderstanding?  Can  not  we  be  placed 
on  a  basis  of  mutual  confidence  and  carry  on  our  business  without 
petty  interference?  I  beg  Congress  to  look  into  this  mattetr  and  see 
if  something  can  not  be  ilone.  I  am  assured  that  no  more  honorable 
business  men  exist  in  the  XJnited  States  than  the  publishei-s  of  news- 
}>apers  and  periodicals. 

I  believe  that  a  workable  system  can  he  devised  by  which  we  wiU 
hav«  the  same  freedom  t«)  conduct  and  develop  our  enterprises  as 
thos**  in  other  lines  enjoy,  and  under  which  the  Government  will  not 
be  cheated  out  of  a  dollar.  If  Messi-s.  Cortelyou  and  Madden  will 
spt  their  hands  to  this,  and  this  honorable  Commission  give  such  aid 
and  encouragement  as  it  can,  a  better  understanding  can  be  arrived  at. 

Publishers  are  so  widely  scattered,  conditions  and  needs  nre  so 
varied,  and  the  time  we  have  had  to  organize  and  conco.ntTate  our 
news  so  short,  that  it  is  practically  impossible  for  any  secttion  of  the 
press  to  come  to  any  definite  understanding  upon  matters  of  detail. 
Anvhow.  it  seems  to  me  it  is  just  as  well  for  the  Commission  to  hear 
as  many  sides  of  the  question  as  possible,  so  they  can  better  compre- 
hend the  situation  and  come  to  a  right  conclusion.  If  you  will  l>enr 
with  me,  then  I  will  present  for  myself  suggestions  for  a  w(ji*kable 
"Vsteni  by  which  a  l>etter  understanding  may  be  obtained  between  the 
publishers  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  and  the  (irovernraent,  under 
which  the  former  shall  have  their  rights  so  clearly  set  forth  that 
they  will  be  enabled  to  pn»serve  their  mdependonce  frei*  from  inter- 
ference and  conduct  their  enterprises  void  of  suspicion  or  molestation, 
and  the  Government  shall  derive  a  revenue  adequate  for  the  st^rvice 
rendered  without  evasion  or  imposition. 

(1)  The  appointment  of  a  newspaper  postage  commission  to  consist 
of  7  members,  to  be  selected  as  follows :  Three  who  are  or  have  been 
identified  with,  and  should  have  full  knowledge  of,  the  publishing 
business,  one  to  represent  the  daily,  one  the  weekly,  and  one  the 
nionthly  press,  to  be  designated  by  all  the  publishers  of  the  United 
States:  three  to  be  nominatt^d  by  the  Postmaster-General;  the  seventh 
U)  be  designated  by  the  six.  The  appointments  to  be  made  by  the 
President  and  to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation. 

My  friend  Mr.  Glasgow  got  ahead  of  me  on  the  commission  idea. 
Howr-ver,  I  had  this  prepared  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 

(2)  It  will  be  the  duty  of  tlie  newspaper  postage  commission  to 
interpret  the  postage  laws  passed  by  Congress  relating  to  second-class 
inatter,  to  approve  the  rules  and  regulations  that  govern  the  rela- 
tions of  die  Government  with  publishers,  to  recommend  such  meas- 
urej?  of  reform  of  this  branch  of  the  postal  service  to  Congress,  and 
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to  hear  and  sit  in  judgment  upon  and  settle  all  matters  in  dispute 
between  the  Post-Office  Department  and  publishers. 

The  advantage  to  acqrue  from  such  a  commission  would  be  that 
the  interests  of  ooth  the  Government  and  publishers  would  be  looked 
out  for  impartially,  so  that  no  serious  misunderstanding  would  b' 
likely  to  occur,  and  when  disputes  should  arise,  thev  could  be  settled 
amicably  and  justly,  without  prejudice  to  either  side. 

The  disputed  questions  concerning  the  sample  copy  and  how  best 
to  prevent  its  abuse ;  what  is  a  legitimate  subscriber ;  shall  premium-? 
of  merchandise  or  of  printed  matter  be  permitted  as  an  inducement 
to  subscribers;  what  is  an  adequate  and  just  postage  rate  for  second- 
class  matter ;  what  should  be  the  status  of  the  house  organ,  etc. ;  such 
questions  as  now  give  the  postal  authorities  no  end  of  trouble,  and 
which  are  proving  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  publishers,  could  be  deter- 
mined, and  a  satisfactory  code  of  proceedings  be  established. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  naving  this  Commission 
represented  by  at  least  three  publishers.  Nothing  else  will  do.  If  it 
is  not  so  it  will  be  worse  than  it  is  now,  because  seven  tyrants  would 
be  worse  than  one  because  they  would  stand  together.  We  must  have 
publishers  represented  in  full  force  on  this  Commission  or  it  will  be 
no  good. 

As  it  is  now  such  questions  are  determined  by  the  Government, 
represented  usually  by  persons  having  no  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
publishing  business,  no  sympathetic  interest  in  the  affairs  of  pub- 
lishers, without  consultation  with  publishers,  and  in  a  manner  that 
is  unpleasant  and  sometimes  acrimonious  and  hostile. 

The  situation  as  it  now  exists  has  become  intolerable,  both  to 
those  who  administer  postal  affairs  and  to  publishers.  A  remedy  is 
badly  needed.  The  idea  here  held  forth  might  be  adopted  as  a  per- 
manency, or  temporarily,  long  enough  to  get  matters  out  of  the 
muddle  they  are  now  in.  The  $25,000  appropriated  by  Congress  to 
prosecute  publishers  could  be  diverted  to  paying  the  expense  of  the 
Commission,  and  if  not  enough  half  of  the  inspectors  employed  to  pn^ 
into  the  private  affairs  of  publishers  could  be  dismissed,  or  set  upon 
the  trail  of  real  criminals. 

If  this  method  does  not  meet  with  favor  then  it  is  hoped  Congress 
or  the  Postmaster- General  will  find  a  better;  or  if  the  Third  As- 
sistant Postmaster-General  would  only  listen  to  the  advice  and  in- 
formation that  publishers  will  give  him  before  this  Commission,  and 
take  them  to  heart,  postal  affairs  as  they  relate  to  second-class  matter 
might  soon  be  brought  to  move  along  smoothly.  We  are  not  satisfied 
with  his  management,  not  because  we  do  not  think  he  is  an  honest, 
capable  and  useful  official,  but  he  is  incapable  of  realizing  the  potency 
of  the  press  in  the  education  of  the  people,  and  he  seems  unconscious 
of  the^  noble  part  an  untrammelect  press  plays  in  developing  the 
nation's  material,  moral,  and  intellectual  greatness.  He  does  not 
seem  to  know  that  a  press  that  is  not  wholly  free  is  not  a  free  press, 
nor  that  he  who  curtails  the  liberty  of  the  preas  strikes  a  traitor 
blow  at  the  veiy  vitals  of  the  Republic.  He  seems  out  of  touch  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  Upon  my  word,  I  do  not  say  this  to  offend  or 
injure  him,  but  solely  for  his  good  and  for  the  public  good.  Pub- 
lishers do  not  demand  that  he  be  relieved  from  the  duties  of  his 
office  as  concerns  us,  but  if  he  stays  in  we  do  want  him  to  broaden 
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it  on  lines  befitting  the  country.  He  must  not  stand  in  the  middle 
:  the  peoples'*  highway  with  whip  in  hand,  lashing  the  procession 
i  it  files  past  him. 

If  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Commission,  can  give  him  some  good 
Ivice.  we  shall  hope  that  much  good  may  arise  from  it. 
If,  however,  he  can  not  through  the  inspiration  derived  here  from 
eetiiig  face  to  face  publishers  representing  the  entire  press  of  the 
mntry,  aided  by  the  advice  you  will  give  him,  then  that  portion  of 
is  duties  which  relates  to  second-class  matter  should  be  turned  over 
>>onie  progressive,  fair,  broad-minded,  up-to-date  man,  one  who  is, 
r  has  been,  identified  with  the  publishing  business  and  knows  all 
s  ins  and  outs,  familiar  with  its  intricacies,  a  man  of  tact,  of  judg- 
leut,  of  knowledge,  and  of  vision. 

I  want  to  sj>eak  a  word  hei'e  concerning  our  new  Postmaster-Gen- 
•al,  ilr.  Cortelyou.  I  understand  he  was  placed  by  the  President 
t  the  head  of  postal  affairs  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  them,  and 
am  fi-ee  to  say,  from  close  observation,  that  he  has  done  wonders 
I  the  sliort  time  he  has  been  in  office.  Not  a  misstep  has  he  made 
lat  I  have  seen,  and  his  bearing  toward  the  press  has  been  fair, 
indly,  and  full  of  promise.  It  was  his  desire  to  have  this  Commis- 
ion  composed  partly  of  publishers,  carrying  out  somewhat  the  idea 
f  a  commision  suggested  above,  but  he  was  overruled.  There  is  not 
line  in  his  first  annual  report  placed  there  to  ruffle  the  spirit  of 
mblisheiis,  menace  .their  peace  of  mind,  nor  threaten  them  with  ex- 
inction;  and  no  unpleasant  reflections  were  cast  upon  them.  I^et 
L-  trjve  him  the  right-hand  of  fellowship,  and  wish  him  god  speed 
Q  ilie  performance  of  the  duties  that  lie  before  him. 
Thanking  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Commission,  for  the  attention 
[imi  to  my  plea  and  the  courtesy  extended,  I  beg  to  submit  in  con- 
tusion a  brief  summary  of  things  that  publishers  desire  almost  as 
^nt* man,  viz: 

(1)  That  no  change  be  made  in  the  rate  of  postage  on  second-class 
natter. 

(*2)  That  a  change  is  desirable  in  the  law  relating  to  sample  copies. 

(3)  That  newspaper  circulation  is  a  blessing  to  be  encouraged,  not 
\  ^'UVi^Q  to  be  deplored. 

(4)  That  our  press  be  no  longer  subjected  to  arbitrary  power  and 
he  6\)y  systenl. 

(•>)  That  the  sacred  right  of  earning  a  living,  the  same  as  is  pos- 
^';^sed  by  every  other  citizen,  shall  never  be  taken  from  us  except  by 
» jury  of  our  peers. 

I  he  Chairman.  Has  anv  meml>er  of  the  Commission  any  questions 

to  ask  ? 

Mr.  Atkinson.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any  quCvStions  you  may 
'>e  pleased  to  put,  if  I  can. 

Senator  Carter.  Mr.  Atkinson,  can  you  advise  us  as  to  whether 
^ond-cla&s  mail  matter  is  now  being  handled  at  less  than  the  actual 
'•ost  of  handling  it  ? 

^  r.  Atkinson.  I  should  not  say  it  was. 
.  Senator  Carter.  In  your  judgment,  does  the  Government  receive, 
^^  1  cent  per  pound,  the  cost  of  handling  and  transporting  second- 
^•'ass  mail  matter  ? 

Mr.  Atkinson.  No;  I  should  think  it  would  cost  about  3  or  4  cents. 
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Senator  Cartbe.,  Upon  what  do  you  base  that  estimate? 

Mr.  Atkinson.  Well,  in  looking  over  some  of  the  reports  ( I  do  not 
know  whether  the  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  or  of  the  Third 
Assistant  Postmaster-General) — no;  it  was  in  the  appropi'iation  bill 
of  last  winter — 1  looked  at  the  list  of  appropriations,  and  I  judged 
from  those  appropriations  (so  much  for  stamps*  so  much  for  stamp- 
ing, so  much  for  clerk-carrier  in  post-offices)  that  there  was  about 
^5,000,000  visible  in  that  list  that  exclusively  belonged  to  the  first- 
class  matter,  that  second-class  matter  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  it,  because  it  was  not  stamped — at  least  $25,000,000.  So  that  will 
take  off  $25,000,000  before  you  begin  to  figure  up  for  your  7  cents. 

Senator  Carter.  We  will  talk  about  3  cents  now,  because  you  have 
submitted  that  as  another  figure. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  Very  well.  Now,  second-class  matter  is  a  filler.  If 
y^u  take  the  seccmd-class  matter  out  and  send  the  third  class,  it  would 
save,  perhaps,  $1.20  per  pound  per  mile  per  day.  As  it  is,  all  the  mat- 
ter only  pays,  say,  20  cents.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  give  the  exact  figures.  The  only  way  I  can  get  the  figures  is 
out  of  the  postal  reports,  and  they  I'educe  the  cost  of  second-class  mat- 
ter, and  I  should  say  those  two  together,  with  your  fast-mail  trains  that 
are  provided  properly  for  letters,  would  cut,  perhaps,  $50,000,000  off 
of  your  $13^),()()0.00()  Iwfore  you  begin  to  divide  up  as  you  do.  That  is 
what  I  think. 

Senator  Carteh.  In  your  judgment,  then,  l>ased.upon  the  computa- 
tions you  have  suggested,  the  cost  of  handling  and  transporting 
second-class  mail  matter  would  amount  to  about  3  cents  j>er  pound  ? 

Mr.  Atkinson.  Well,  I  ought  not  to  say  that,  because  I  do  noi 
know. 

Senator  Carter.  That  is  your  rough  guess? 

Mr.  Atkinson.  Yes;  that  is  nothmg  but  a  guess — between  3  and  4 
cents. 

Senator  Carter.  In  your  judgment,  then,  the  Government  is  com- 
pensated in  two  ways:  First,  by  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and,  sec- 
ond, by  the  stimulation  of  other  classes  of  mail  matter  paying  a  profit  t 

Mr.  Atkinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Carter.  To  what  extent  is  the  loss  of  from  2  to  4  cents 
per  pound  compensated  by  the  stimulation  of  mail  in  the  other  classes 
where  profit  accrues  from  the  transaction  ? 

Mr.  Atkinson.  Do  you  refer  to  the  report  of  that  agent  who  found 
that  it  was  50  per  c^nt  additional?  That  is  as  good  a  testimony  as 
I  have. 

Senator  Carter.  That  is,  in  your  judgment,  the  first-class  mail  is 
stimulated  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent  by  the  second-class  mail. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  Well,  if  you  go  back  twenty  years,  it  is  far  more 
than  that  The  newspapers  have  built  this  country  up.  Take,  for 
instance,  a  business  that  will  start  in  and  advertise  in  the  newspapers. 
They  get  small  orders,  and  they  build  up  from  that,  and  in  one 
year's  time  their  postal  bills  are  three  times  as  much  as  they  were  at 
the  beginning.  In  five  years'  time  they  are  ten  times  as  much,  and 
in  fifteen  years'  time  they  are  fifteen  times  as  much.  Now,  I  think 
credit  ought  to  be  given  for  all  that  building  up  of  the  mail,  from 
the  very  beginning  of  it.  And  mind  you,  it  is  not  only  that  man's 
business,  buC  it  is  the  postal  business  that  comes  throu^  his  enter- 
prise to  the  people  with  whom  he  deals,  and  it  goes  on  and  spreads  all 
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over  the  country,  takes  in  everything,  and  that  is  why  this  country 
IS  great,  because  of  this  spread  of  information  amongst  the  people 
by  the  newspapers. 

Senator  Carter.  You  think  that  business  is  stimulated  in  so  far 
as  letters  panning  through  the  mails  may  be  concerned,  to  the  extent 
of  50  per  cent,  over  and  above  what  would  otherwise  obtain? 

Mr.  Atkinson.  There  is  not  a  bit  of  doubt  about  it — not  the 
slightest 

Senator  Carter.  In  other  words,  that  the  first-class  letter  mail 
would  be  diminished  50  per  cent  if  the  dailv,  weekly,  and  monthly 
publications  were  excluded  from  the  mails  altogether  or  placed  at  a 
hifiher  sate  of  postage. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  sufficient  statement.  I 
tiunk  it  would  be  more  than  that.  I  think  if  you  should  exclude  the 
newspapers  for  a  time  that  the  letter  mail  would  gradually  dimin- 
ish; and  while  the  first  year  it  would  not  be  so  manifest,  it  would 
diminish  every  year  after  that.  You  have  got  to  count  every  year, 
and  you  have  got  to  take  a  broad  view  of  this  thing.  The  shallow 
surface  view  does  not  amount  to  anything.  You-  have  got  to  take 
in  the  whole  business  of  this  country. 

Senator  Carter.  In  your  view,  the  papers  specially  exploiting 
crime  and  glaring  human  weaknesses  should  be  excluded  from  the 
mails  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Atkinson.  My  opinion  is  that  indecent  newspapers,  newspa- 
pets  that  have  indecent  matter  in  them,  should  be  excluded  from  the 
mails. 

Senator  Carter.  What  would  be  your  view  as  to  what  would  con- 
J:;titute  indecent  matter,  judging  by  the  subject-matter  appearing  in 
the  papers  which  would  seem  to  be  objectionable? 

ilr.  Atkinson.  Well,  I  should  have  the  Postal  Commission  to  de- 
cide that. 

Senator  Carter.  The  censorship  of  a  single  Department  officer  you 
think  would  be  perilous? 

Mr.  Atkinson.  Of  one  man 

Senator  Carter.  For  instance,  the  Third  Assistant. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  Yes;  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  left  to  any  one 
man.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  left  to  a  counnission,  half  made  up  of 
newspaper  publishers — the  daily  newspapers,  the  weekly  newspapers, 
and  the  monthlies,  so  that  all  would  be  represented — and  those*  com- 
missioners designated  by  all  the  papers  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Carter.  Aside  from  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to 
construe  the  law  and  direct  its  administration,  you  do  not  deem  an}' 
improvement  in  existing  law  important  ? 

Mr.  Atkinson.  I  think  that  the  sample-copy  business  ought  to  be 
corrected. 

Senator  Carter.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  Atkinson.  Just  as  I  said. 

Senator  Carter.  By  law,  or  by  regulation  ? 

Mr.  Atkinson.  Undoubtedly  by  law.  I  would  not  have  any  arbi- 
trary power  unless  it  is  left  to  a  commission  appointed  in  this  way, 
and  then  Congress  would  give  that  commission  power  to  do  itw 

Senator  Carter.  What  would  be  your  view  concerning  a  just  pro- 
I/optioa  o£  sample  copies  compared  with  a  legitiniate  subscription  list 
of  the  papers  ? 
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Mr.  Atkinson.  Well,  I  think  the  beginner  ought  to  send  out  nil  he 
wants  to. 

Senator  Carter.  And  for  how  long? 

Mr.  Atkinson.  Well,  that  is  a  question  that  I  do  not  pretend  to 
have  thought  out — ^how  that  can  be  rectified.  I  do  not  give  it  in  my 
brief.  It  was  merely  a  suggestion,  and  I  have  not  very  much  faith 
in  that. 

Senator  Carter.  Then,  taking  into  consideration  what  may  be  de- 
nominated established  publications,  you  have  a  view  as  to  tlie  per- 
centage of  sample  copies  permissible  or  to  be  permitted  under  the 
law? 

Mr.  Atkinson.  I  think  a  paper  with  100,000  circulation,  if  it  ^ent 
out  25,000,  that  that  would  be  enough. 

Senator  Carter.  And  with  1,000,000  circulation,  would  you  allow 
the  same  proportion — one-fourth  ? 

Mr.  Atkinson.  Well,  I  can  not  answer  that  in  a  way  that  will  do 
any  good. 

Senator  Carter.  I  understood  your  proposition  to  be  to  liberalize 
with  the  new  beginners  and  restrict  sample  copies  as  the  volume  of 
circulation  increases. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  Yes;  if  it  is  not  unconstitutional. 

Senator  Carter.  It  is  a  matter  of  regulating  the  service. 

^r.  Atkinson.  I  think  it  would  be  just  and  right.  I  should  like 
to  see  it  done. 

Senator  Carter.  Be3^ond  the  mutter  of  limiting  sample  copies  and 
creating  a  commission  you  would  have  no  further  amendment  to 
existing  law  to  offer  ? 

Mr.  Atkinson.  I  think  that  is  about  all  that  is  needed. 

Representative  Moon.  Mr.  Atkinson,  if  it  should  be  concluded  to 
raise  the  postage  on  matter  of  the  second  class  half  of  1  cent,  how 
would  it  affect  the  question?  Would  it  decrease  very  largely  the  out- 
put of  second-class  matter  if  the  postage  was  increased  one-half  cent 
a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Atkinson.  On  postage  for  regular  subscriptions,  you  mean? 

Representative  Moon.  Suppose  you  raise  it  to  1^  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Atkinson.  That  would  not  hurt  anybody  very  much.  Noth- 
ing will  hiirt  us.  We  are  not  worried  about  anything*  Nothing  you 
will  do  can  hurt  us. 

Representative  Moon.  We  do  not  want  to  hurt  you;  we  just  want 
to  get  3'our  opinion. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  I  have  not  taken  interest  in  this  matter  because  I 
was  in  any  danger,  except  that  I  do  not  like  the  disagreeable  procla- 
mations that  we  receive  every  few  months,  everv  six  months  or  a  vear, 
threatenings. 

Representative  Moon.  Well,  T  want  to  find  out  your  opinion  as  to 
how  that  increase  of  the  rate  would  affect  matter  of  the  second  clas^. 
Would  it  decrease  it  or  not? 

Mr.  Atkinson.  No  ;  the  country  grows  so  rapidly  that  T  do  not 
think  there  would  be  any  decrease  at  all. 

Representative  Moon.  Would  it  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  Atkinson.  I  think  it  would. 

Representative  Moon.  And  how  would  it  affect  the  revenues  pro- 
ducea  in  first-class  matter  in  response  to  this? 
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Mr.  Atkinson.  It  would  not  make  much  difference,  because  it 
would  not  hurt  anybody's  circulation  very  much. 

Representative  Moon.  So  you  think  we  might  with  safety  raise  it 
one-half  cent? 

Mr.  Atkinson.  Yes;    but  I  would  put  it  down  a  half  a  cent  in 
preference,  the  same  as  Canada  does. 

Representative  Moon.  I  have  not  expressed  any  opinion  myself  as 
to  which  way  it  ought  to  be  done.     I  ]ust  wanted  to  get  your  judg- 
ment about  it. 
Mr.  Atkinson.  I  would  not  raise  it. 

Representative  Moon.  You  would  reduce  it  rather  than  raise  it? 
Mr.  Atkinson.  Well,  I  would  not  reduce  it.    We  are  all  estab- 
lished now  on  that  basis.     We  do  not  want  things  disturbed.    That 
is  one  of  the  worst  things  that  can  happen ;  and  it  is  not  only  disturb- 
ing things.     We  do  not  want  them  disturbed,  but  the  worst  thing  is 
to  have  us  threatened  all  the  time. 
Representative  Moon.  You  want  fixed  rules  of  law  ? 
Mr.  Atkinson.  I  do  not  want  to  be  threatened.     I  want  to  do  what 
IS  right,  and  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  publishers  who  want  to  do 
what  is  right,  and  they  do  not  want  Mr.  Madden  to  threaten  us. 
That  is  it. 

Representative  Moon.  You  are  right  about  that,  I  think.  You 
want  fixed  law  to  control. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  You  do  not  want  any  more  of  that  sort  of  thing 
which  I  have  spoken  about. 

Representative  Moon.  If  an  increase  of  half  a  cent,  making  the 
postage  1^  cents  a  pound,  would  not  hurt  you,  how  would  2  cents  a 
[>ound  strike  you  ? 
Mr.  Atkinson.  It  would  liot  make  any  difference  to  us  at  all. 
Representative  Moon.  You  think  the  publications  would  go  along 
just  as  well  with  a  2-cent  rate  as  the  present  rate? 

Mr.  Atkinson.  Well,  I  do  not  know  about  that.  Some  of  them 
might  not.     Some  of  them  would  probably  suffer. 

Representative  Moon.  It  is  a  matter  or  no  very  great  importance 
as  to  whether  the  rate  is  1  or  2  cents  a  pound,  in  your  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Atkinson.  Xo;  I  do  not  think  it  is,  although  I  would  not  do 
it.  It  does  not  matter  to  me  whether  vou  raise  it  2  cents  or  not.  It 
does  not  make  any  difference  to  me. 

Representative  Moon.  Well,  I  just  want  to  get  at  the  facts,  to  see 
bow  It  strikes  you. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  But,  then,  I  think  w^e  are  rather  peculiarly  sit- 
uated, and  I  will  tell  you  why.  This  fall,  in  October,  a  month  ago, 
we  discovered  that  we  had  orders  for  advertising  that  covered  every 
square  inch  of  paper  subject  to  advertising  until  next  April;  that 
we  could  not  take  another  ad.,  and  not  onlv  that,  but  last  winter  we 
were  very  much  in  distress  because  we  could  not  put  the  advertise- 
Tnents  in  because  we  woidd  not  crowd  our  reading  matter,  and  during 
the  winter  we  crowded  out  $25,000  worth  of  advertising. 

The  Vice-Chaihman.  What  is  the  proportion  of  your  reading  mat- 
ter to  your  advertising  matter  as  to  space? 

Mr.  Atkinson.  We  try  to  keep  it  one-half.  That  is  what  we  try 
to  do.  Sometimes  the  advertising  is  a  little  more  and  sometimes  a 
little  less. 
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Now,  I  want  to  t^ll  you  the  kind  of  advertisements  that  we  will  not 
insert  in  our  paper  at  any  price :  Advertisements  of  promoter,  immi- 
gration and  plantation  companies,  mining  companies,  guessing  con- 
tests, produce  commission  merchants,  agents  wanted  for  subscription- 
book  publishers,  real  estate  agents,  financial  investments  or  specula- 
tive advertisements,  or  banks  of  any  kind.  Our  restrictions  against 
patent  medicines,  liquor,  tobacco,  political,  extravagantly  worded, 
and  snide  or  vicious  advertising  remain  in  force,  and  in  ()ctober  of 
this  year  we  had  not  a  line  of  new  advertising  that  we  could  receive 
to  be  printed  in  the  paper  before  April.  I  believe  one  reason  of  that 
was  because  we  keep  inde<!ency  out  of  our  paper,  and  other  adver- 
tisers for  that  reason  think  it  a  desirable  advertising  medium.  That 
was  one  of  the  reasons. 

The  VicE-CiiAiRMAN.  Mr.  Atkinson,  you  suggested  that  you  had  no 
recommendations  to  make  for  changes  of  law  other  than  the  sugge>- 
tions  relative  to  the  Connnission  and  the  sample  copies  as  outlined 
bv  vou? 

Mr.  Atkinson.  I  think  the  premium  business  ought  to  be  liberal- 
ized. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Publishers  now  are  privileged  under  the  law. 
I  believT.  to  utilize  the  facilities  offered  by  raih'oads,  by  freight,  and 
by  express  companies  in  the  transportation  of  their  publications. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  Yes. 

The  ViCE-CiiAiRMAN.  What  objection  would  there  be  to  allowing 
the  Government  an  equal  advantage,  so  that  the  Government  might 
utilize  the  same  facilities,  where  it  could  be  done  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  You  mean  to  have  slow-mail  transportation? 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  mean  simply  to  give  the  Government  the 
same  privilege  under  the  law  to  utilize  the  railroad  freight  or  ex- 
press, which  the  express  companies  now  have. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  Well,  I  think  one  gentleman  answered  that  ques- 
tion here,  that  it  would  create  a  lot  of  trouble  if  our  mails  went 

slowly. 

The  VicE-CiiAiRMAN.  I  am  speaking  of  the  same  privilege.  If 
they  go  slowly,  still  you  utilize  them  now.  What  objection  would 
there  be  to  extending  to  the  Government  identically  the  same  privi- 
leges for  use  of  the  express  and  freight  transportation  which  the 
publishers  now  have  under  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Atkinson.  You  mean  to  send  out  papers  by  express? 

The  Vice-Chairman.  You  send  them  sometimes  by  express  now, 
do  you  not? 

Mr.  Atkinson.  We  do  not. 

The  ViCE-CiiAiRMAN.  I  mean  publishers  have  the  right  to  do  so 
under  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Atkinson.  Yes. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Why  should  the  Government  be  denied  that 
right  under  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Atkinson.  To  send  them  by  express  or  to  send  them  slowly? 
1  do  not  understand  you. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  The  Government  has  no  right  now  under  the 
law  to  utilize  either  express  or  railroad  freight  in  the  transportation 
of  second-class  mail.  Publishers  do  have  that  right,  and  to  some 
extent  they  take  advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  Yes. 
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The  ViCE-CnAiRMAN.  Now,  what  objection  would  there  be  to  giv- 
ing the  Government  by  statute  equal  privilege  for  similar  use? 

Mr.  Atkinson.  I  see  no  objection  to  that  if  you  are  going  to  send 
the  mail  just  as  quickly,  but  you  must  send  the  mail  matter  quickly. 
We  want  to  get  our  publications  there. 

The  ViCE-CiiAiRMAN.  Thev  go  bv  express  now,  sometimes,  don't 
thev? 

^[r.  Atkinson.  Well,  yes. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  And  they  go  sometimes  by  freight. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  Yes;  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  that  proposi- 
tion. 

The  VirE-CiiAiRMAN.  Then  would  you  be  willing  to  add  that  to 
your  reconmiendations  already  made? 

Mr.  Atkinson.  Xo;  I  would  not.     I  think  it  is  all  right  as  it  is. 

The  Vk'e-Cii AIRMAN.  Assuming  that  the  Government  could,  bv 
the  use  of  either  railroad  freight  or  express,  transport  some  seconct- 
(lass  mail  which  would  not  be  retarded  in  its  distribution,  why 
-hould  it  not  have  the  privilege? 

Mr.  Atkinson.  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  that. 

The  Vk'e-Chairman.  You  understand  that  it  has  not'  that  privi- 
K^ge  now  i 

Mr.  Atkinson.  I  understand  that.  I  do  not  see  why  that  would 
1)e  objectionable,  but  it  seems  to  me  as  the  (yovernment  employs  the 
railroads  to  carry  its  mail  matters  it  ought  to  do  so  directly;  that  it 
oouUl  get  better  terms  tlian  by  doing  it  at  second  hand. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  am  asking  what  objection  there  would  be 
to  giving  the  Government  the  same  character  of  privileges  that  the 
publishers  now  enjoy. 

3Ir.  Atkinson.  I  would  not  object  to  it.     I  do  not  see 

The  Vice-Chair3ian.  You  spoke  of  one  or  two  instances  of  the 
Canadian  practice.  Do  you  understand  that  the  postmaster-general 
at  Canada,  or  the  officer  occupying  the  corresponding  position,  has 
tlie  right  to  determine  under  his  own  judgment  what  second -clasj^ 
j)eriodicals  shall  be  given  that  privilege? 

Mr.  Atkinson.  I  know  that  very  well,  and  I  thought  that  was  a 
thing  that  l>elonged  to  a  monarchial  government  and  that  it  had  no 
l)usiness  even  there:  that  it  was  all  wron^;  that  that  is  arbitrary 
j)ower,  and  I  say  that  unless  a  newspaper  is  wholly  free  it  is  not  a 
free  press. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  asked  vou  the 
question. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  I  never  would  adopt  that  in  our  Ciovernment. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Then  when  you  made  the  suggestion  that  we 
ought  to  \)e  as  lilwral  as  Canada  you  did  not  have  reference  to  that? 

Mr.  Atkinson.  I  did  not  refer  to  that ;  no,  sir. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  I  want  to  sav  one  word  about  this  nominal-rate 
l)usine.ss,  if  you  will  listen  to  me.  I  have  been  buying  pa])er  of  the 
--anie  firm  for  forty-four  years.  We  buy  our  paper  in  three-year 
•  outracts.  We  pay  cash  and  get  a  discount  off,  and  we  get  it  at  the 
bottom  price,  ^ow,  if  you  go  and  mftke  a  nominal  rate,  don't  yoti  see 
the  advantage  possessed  bv  the  person  who  does  that  over  a  little 
country  weekly  or  a  small  paper  which  actually  buys  its  paper  at 
retail  and  pays  25  per  cent  more  for  its  paper?    Xow  that  is  not  right. 
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As  Mr.  Glasgow  said,  you  can  not  fix  any  nominal-rate  business  for 
that  reason.  You  can  not  make  it  just,  and  therefore  you  ought  not 
to  make  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  submit  the  following  further  statement : 

The  impression  exists  in  the  minds  of  many  sincere  persons  that 
the  carrying  of  second-class  mail  matter,  by  reason  of  the  low  rate 
received  for  it,  entails  a  h)ss  to  the  Government  and  is  the  principal 
cause  of  the  annual  deficit  in  the  postal  revenues. 

Such  opinion  has  been  held  and  promulgated  by  every  Postmaster- 
General  since  Wanamaker  and  by  everv  Assistant  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral  who  has  had  to  do  with  postal  rules  and  regulations  since  Wana- 
maker's  time. 

Each  successive  head  of  the  Post-Office  Department  appears  to 
have  taken  his  cue  from  the  annual  messages  and  reports  of  those  who 
preceded  him  without  careful  investigation  or  study  of  his  own. 
There  are  indications,  however,  that  Mr.  Cortelyou,  the  present  able 
chief,  will  reach  conclusions  from  a  proper  study  of  conditions  as 
they  actually  exist  and  not  depend  so  absolutely  upon  what  he  has 
been  told  and  what  he  has  read. 

There  is  no  truth  whatever  in  the  contention  that  the  low  rate  for 
second-class  matter  is  the  cause  of  the  postal  deficit,  and  never  ha^ 
been.  Those  people  who  have  proclaimed  that  such  was  the  fact  were 
mistaken.  The  views  held  by  them  were  surface  views,  formed  from 
a  casual  and  hurried  consideration  of  the  question.  They  meant  well, 
but  they  did  not  know.  They  were  sincere,  but  they  jumped  at  con- 
clusions that  had  no  foundation  in  logic  or  fact. 

A  sealed  letter  goes  anywhere  in  the  United  States  at  the  rate  of 
32  cents  per  pound;  this  is  desi^iated  first-class  matter.  Unsealed 
printed  matter  in  the  form  of  circulars  goes  at  the  rate  of  8  cents 
per  pound;  this  is  third-class  matter.  Merchandise  is  mailed  at  the 
rate  of  10  cents  per  pound ;  this  is  fourth-class  matter.  Newspapers 
and  periodicals,  mailed  by  publishers  and  news  agents,  go  at  the 
rate  of  1  cent  per  pound ;  these  belong  to  the  second  class. 

Since  there  is  a  postal  deficit  it  is  quite  natural,  therefore,  to  jump 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  same  is  caused  bv  the  last-named  class. 
Ascertain  the  weight  of  the  different  classes  and  figure  up  how  much 
each  pays  the  Government  and  there  yon  are,  dead  easy;  it  is  the 
sec(md  class  that  plays  hob  with  the  revenue. 

But  suppose  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  first,  third,  and  fourth 
classes  of  mail  matter  is  based  and  builded  upon  the  second  class; 
then  what?  Cut  off  the  second  class  altogether,  and  who  would  write 
letters^  Who  would  send  out  circulars^  Who  would  order  mer- 
chandise by  mail  i  A  large  proportion  of  all  the  letters  written  and 
sent  through  the  mail  are,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  response  to  adver- 
tisements seen  in  newspapers  and  periodicals,  or  in  response  to  cir- 
culars, for  which  a  call  is  made  by  newspaper  advertising. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  business  enterprises  of  the  country  have 
their  root-  m  newspaper  advertising.  A  10-line  advertisement  in  a 
newsj)ui)er  or  magazine  w  ill  often  bring  out  in  answer  1,000  letters — 
sometimes  many  thousands;  letters  which  otherwise  would  never 
have  been  written  or  sent. 

A  judicious  and  persistent  system  of  advertising  in  newspapers 
and  periodicals  gives  birth  to  some  magnificent  enterprise  that  will 
require  the  sending  and  receiving  of  1,000,000  circular  and  letters  a 
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year,  for  which  the  Government  receives,  respectively,  16  and  32  cents 
a  pound  for  carrying.  There  are  thousands  of  such  enterprises  so 
built  up  existing  to-day  and  tens  of  thousands  in  process  of  estab- 
lishment. 

Who  are  sending  the  sealed  letters  the  American  people  read? 
Who  are  receiving  the  sealed  letters  the  American  people  write? 
Who  but  the  men  who  advertise?  Who  are  doing  the  business  of 
the  country  but  the  men  who  advertise  ?  The  men  who  do  not  adver- 
tise  do  not  receive  letters;  thev  are  as  dead  as  Julius  Caesar,  so  far  as 
any  great  profit  to  the  Post-Onice  is  concerned. 

Job  Joteon  is  a  well-to-do  farmer  of  the  Middle  West.  The  soil 
of  his  farm  is  from  2  to  3  feet  deep.  He  has  a  wife  and  several 
daughters  and  3  hustling  sons.  Job  and  his  family  have  wants  not  a 
few — wants  that  can  not  be  sujpplied  near  by.  He  has  neighbors,  but 
he  doesn't  often  write  to  them;  neither  do  the  family;  tney  call  to 
see  them  or  use  the  telephone.  Telephone  calls  have  largely  replaced 
letter  writing  betwen  neighbors  in  rural  communities.  From  carry- 
ing letters  between  Job  and  Job's  family  and  their  friends  and  rela- 
tives the  Government  derives  scant  revenue. 

But  to  Job's  house  once  a  month  comes  a  farm  paper,  which  hap- 
pens to  be,  as  I  know,  the  Farm  Journal.  His  wife,  sons,  and  daugh- 
ters, as  well  as  Job  himself,  eagerly  read  the  paper.  Besides  absorb- 
ing a  due  proportion  of  the  infonnation  it  contains  on  the  arts  of  api- 
culture and  of  domestic  economy,  they  turn  to  the  fresh  arid  original 
advertisements  which  the  paper  contains,  appealing  directly  and  per- 
suasively to  the  wants  that  exist  on  that  farm  and  in  that  household. 
Advertisers  have  a  heart-to-heart  talk  with  the  Jobson  family.  They 
elocjuently  tell  of  cream  separators.  Angora  goats,  buggies,  bronze 
turkey  eggs,  milk  coolers,  pruning  knives,  hoof  ointment,  engines, 
calf  meal,  washing  machines,  metal  wheels,  hogs,  roofing,  cream  rais- 
ers, dehorning  instruments,  bicycles,  harness,  incubators,  paints,  rid- 
ing cultivator's,  squabs,  ear  labels,  mending  machines,  fences,  hides, 
wagons,  brooders,  guns,  wagon  scales,  pianos  and  organs,  bee  supplies, 
stump  pullers,  ferrets,  sawmills,  louse  killers,  seeders,  cider  machin- 
ery, correspondence  schools,  hay  presses,  telephones,  fanning  mills, 
baby  walkers,  strawberry  plants,  cement  blocks,  sprayers,  silos,  ven- 
tilating grates,  mail  boxes,  pulverizing  harrows,  clipping  machines, 
revolver's,  wall  paper,  shearing  machines,  magic  lanterns,  department 
s-tores,  fertilizers,  flower  seeds,  work  gloves,  shaving  soap,  stoves  and 
ranges,  disk  harrows,  gravestones,  lamps,  chickens,  books,  carpet, 
berry  boxes,  tackle  blocks,  plow  points,  shoes,  vegetable  seeds,  dyes, 
magazines,  round  tiles,  fruit  trees,  and  calicoes. 

By  the  time  Job  Jobson,  and  the  good  wife,  and  the  bright  and 
sturdy  young  folks  have  gone  through  the  paper,  they  have  seen  many 
things  advertised  that  'twere  better  to  own,  and. they  write  and  write 
and  write.  They  send  for  catalogues  and  ask  for  particulars,  not 
only  to  one  advertiser,  but,  before  the  month  is  over,  perhaps  to 
30  and  even  more.  They  get  replies;  they  write  again:  their  first 
and  third  class  mail  matter  at  the  post-office,  which  comes  to  them 
within  the  month,  will  weigh,  perhaps,  four  times  as  much  as  the 
Farm  Journal,  all  paying  a  postal  rate  profitable  to  the  Government. 
They  are  getting  information ;  they  are  preparing  to  do  business. 

Orders  follow  all  along  the  line;  ana  for  years  to  come  business^ 
correspondence  and  business  relations  will  exist  between  Job  Jobson 
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and  his  soii'^  and  daughters  and  his  new  busineas  correspondents 
made  through  the  paper.  The  men  Job  writes  to  are  doing  business, 
their  business  exi)ands,  they  make  business  for  those  from  whom  thev 
buy  supplies;  doing  business  means  buying  postage  stamps  and  mail- 
ing letters.  What  Job  buys  some  of  his  neighbors  see  and  want;  so 
orders  come  from  them,  also.  Results  of  advertising  are  cumulative, 
and  thousjuids  of  dollars  in  that  neighborhood  are  eventually  in- 
vested in  thiiiifs  needed,  because  Job  and  his  family  started  the  ball 
rolling. 

Does  the  (iovernment  lose  or  gain  by  the  expansion  of  business 
enterprises  brought  about  by  the  carrying  of  that  bit  of  second-clas- 
mail  matter  to  Job  Jobson?  Job  is  only  one  of  half  a  million.  Doe- 
it  seem  unfair  to  e-^timate  that  the  postal  income  derived  by  the  Gov- 
ernment from  a  half  million  Job  Jobsons  for  first,  third,  and  fourth 
class  matter,  induced  by  the  reading  of  848  advertisements  contained 
in  a  single  issue  of  the  Farm  Journal,  covering  the  whole  field  of 
rural  needs  and  wants,  and  following  up  the  correspondence  that 
flows  therefrom  for,  say,  five  yeai's,  would  amount  to  $100,000  mon^ 
than  it  costs  the  (iovernment  to  carry  one  month's  paper  to  its  half 
million  sul)scril)ei-s?  Then  consider  that  the  Farm  Journal  is  onlv 
one  of  TiOO  papers  to  which  Job  Jobsons  have  accCvSs  if  they  so  desire. 
This  is  a  big  country  and  big  things  are  going  on  in  it. 

There  are  i)apers  not  specifically  in  the  agricultural  claKs,  but 
which  appeal  to  the  general  public  throughout  the  whole  country, 
that  circulate  a  million  copies  each  issue,  for  which  business  men 
clamor  to  advertise  in  and  are  often  crowded  out  of,  whose  advertis- 
ing rate  is  $(>  a  line  and  $r),000  per  page  for  a  single  insertion.  Think 
what  vast  business  enterprises  are  back  of  that  advertising  and  sup- 
])orted  by  it.  Surely  no  merchant  or  manufacturer  would  pay  $5.01)0 
for  a  page  advertisement  in  a  single  issue  unless  he  was  certain  to 
hear  through  the  post-office  from  enough  people  to  justify  such  enor- 
mous expenditure.     And  think  of  the  vast  number  it  would  take. 

The  Government,  it  is  true,  carried  this  paper  at  a  low  nitt* — 
according  to  the  figuring  done  at  Washington,  at  a  loss  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, nc^vertheless,  just  the  rate  that  the  law  prescril>es — but  indi- 
rectly there  is  derived  l>y  the  (Government  a  vast  volume  of  profitable 
postal  business,  making  good  any  possible  loss  from  it  and  yieldinjr 
a  net  n»venue  that  far  more  than  justifies  the  liberality  extended  to 
the  paper. 

And  I  venture  to  say  that  such  paper's  necessary  postage  exixMidi- 
ture  for  fir<t-class  matter  in  the  conduct  of  its  own  business  and  tho 

Erofits  thereon  to  the  Government  will  more  than  balance  any  possible 
)ss  sustained  by  the  Post-Office  on  the  paper  itself. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  the  carriage  of  second-class  matter  at  the 
low  rate  of  a  cent  a  pound  being  the  cause  of  the  deficit  in  postal 
revenues,  it  is  what  makes  the  Post-Office  Department  so  nearly  self- 
sustaining,  and  every  successful  effort  made  to  restrict  and  curtail 
the  amount  of  legitimate  second-class  matter  and  to  harass  and 
frighten  pul)lishers  from  developing  their  enterprises  goes  just  so  far 
toward  increasing  the  deficit,  and  tesides  ''  givers  a  black  e3'e  ■'  to  the 
business  energi(»s  of  the  United  States,  whose  lifeblood  is  drawn  from 
newspa per  ad  vertisements. 

^     It  will  be  said  that  this  is  mere  assertion,  and  that  no  proof  is 
^-^'thcoming.     Admitted;    neither  has   there  ever  been   any   proof 
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given  that  the  carrying  of  second-class  matter  at  a  cent  a  pound  is 
the  cause  of  the  postal  deficit.  In  the  absence  of  expert  testimony, 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  gumption  in  the  world,  and  when  this  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  a  problem  like  thi<,  it  goes  further  toward  a 
correct  solution  than  a  little  thoughtless  figuring;  it  is  better  some- 
limes  to  think  than  to  figure. 

Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  newspapers  and  periodicals  that  are 
decent  and  fit  to  print  at  all  should  l>e  encouraged ;  they  should  not 
be  in  the  least  hampered  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  circulation.  The 
laws,  as  passed  by  Congress,  prescribing  the  postal  privileges  of  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  and  which  Congress  in  its  wisdom  year  after 
year  refuses  to  alter  or  repeal,  are  in  the  main  wise  and  salutary, 
lil)eral  and  just. 

An  organization  of  business  men,  connected,  I  believe,  with  certain 
boards  of  trade,  has  been  working  several  years  for  1-cent  postage, 
end  are  still  at  it,  judging  from  the  literature  now  being  circulated 
in  its  behalf. 

It  seems  its  purpose  is  to  have  only  two  kinds  of  mail  matter— 
>ealed  letter's  and  postal  cards  in  one  class,  and  in  the  other  news- 
papers, other  printed  matter,  and  merchandise.  The  principal  aim 
>eems  to  be  to  make  letters  and  all  other  things  but  newspapers  pay 
raie-half  what  they  now  pay,  and  to  require  newspapers  to  pay  eight 
times  as  much. 

The  wise  doctors  who  seek  to  cure  postal  inequalities  in  this  curious 
manner  of  course  do  not  pve  the  slightest  credit  to  the  newspapers 
for  creating  first-class  mail  through  correspondence  between  the  men 
who  advertise  and  those  who  answer  advertisements;  they  appear 
not  to  recognize  the  truth  that  knowledge  gained  by  the  people,  from 
i  universal  reading  of  the  public  press,  is  a  large  factor  in  forming 
the  letter- writing  habit;  they  seem  not  to  know  that  the  ignorant  do 
not  write  letters  nor  transact  important  business;  nor  are  they  aware 
that  publishers  of  widely  circulated  newspapers  spend  almost  as  much 
tor  postage  for  first  and  third  class  matter  in  the  conduct  of  their 
biiMuess  as  upon  second.  They  may  know  these  things,  but  they 
choose  to  ignore  them. 

They  want  to  be  able  to  mail  their  own  letters  at  a  cent  apiece; 
and  to  bolster  up  their  cause  they  make  the  following  statement  in 
their  circular:  ""  During  the  year  1904  there  was  of  second-class 
matter  010,000,000  pounds,  costing  to  mail  IGg  cents  per  pound,  a 
total  of  $101,626,000,  receipts  from  second-class  matter  being  only 
>^r),G97,108,  showing  a  loss  to  the  Government  from  publishers' 
•subsidy'  of  $95,928,802."  Why  did  not  they  make  it  $950,000,000 
and  be  done  with  it?  Such  a  declaration  would  have  been  a  little 
further  from  the  truth,  but  it  would  be  more  picturesque  and  quite 
as  convincing. 

This  warped  statement,  it  is  said,  is  not  original  with  them,  but  is 
taken  from  the  Post-Oifice  Department's  reports.  Perhaps  it  was, 
but  if  anybody  believes  it,  he  must  be  amazingly  credulous.  Some 
such  statement  as  this  is,  I  know,  a  standing  joke  of  the  Department, 
originated  .several  years  ago  by  some  novice  at  the  head  of  postal 
affairs,  but  it  has  about  had  its  dav.  It  does  no  credit,  at  this  late 
hour,  for  any  postal  reformers  to  try  to  revive  it.  They  have  got  to 
tell  the  truth  or  go  out  of  the  postal  reform  business. 
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Now,  as  to  free  Government  matter :  Let  us  take  the  Agricultural 
De'partment  and  consider  the  vast  amount  of  free  mail  matter  sent 
out  by  the  different  bureaus.  There  is  the  Weather  Bureau,  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  of  Plant  Industry,  of  Animal  Industry,  of 
Entomology,  of  Forestry,  etc.,  all  busy  the  year  round  patronizing 
Uncle  Sam's  postage  facilities,  and  not  paymg  anything  for  them. 
Not  only  is  mail  sent  out,  postage  free,  from  these  departments,  but 
envelopes  are  inclosed  to  be  returned  in  correspondence  free  of  post- 
age, and  this  not  only  from  the  Agricultural  Department,  but  from 
all  other  Departments. 

Consider  the  hundreds  of  tons  of  agricultural  literature  sent  out 
by  the  Hon.  James  Wilson  and  his  assistants  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
to  say  nothing  of  plants  and  seeds.  Not  only  are  farm  bulletins  sent 
out,  postage  ire«,  from  Washington,  but  there  are  45  State  experi- 
ment stations  throughout  the  country,  each  of  which  is  firing  off 
bulletins  at  the  farmers,  all  passing  free  through  the  mails. 

These  bulletins  teach  just  what  the  farm  papers  teach.  They  are 
very  valuable  and  important  and  ought  to  go  out  freely  into  every 
corner  of  the  land,  into  every  rural  home.  HoTvever,  were  it  not  for 
the  farm  papers,  calling  attention  to  them,  few  would  ever  reach  the 
destination,  or  produce  the  effect  intended.  The  facts  contained 
therein  are  copied  by  the  papers,  and  thus  made  effective  in  fulfilling 
their  useful  mission.  Do  you  realize  that  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
there  were  prepared  by  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington, 
and  at  the  different  experiment  stations,  648  different  bulletins,  in- 
cluding documents,  articles,  reports,  and  Yearbook,  all  of  which  were 
mailed  free  of  postage,  and  lor  which  the  Post-Office  Department 
gets  no  credit  when  reckoning  up  its  profit  and  loss?  The  Year- 
book alone,  if  paid  at  book  rates,  would  cost  28  cents  per  copy.  A 
weekly  farm  paper  goes  out  52  times  a  year;  a  monthly,  12  times  a 
year;  these  bulletins  and  other  documents  go  forth  on  an  average  of 
2  every  working  day. 

Congress  thinks  well  enough  of  this  sort  of  literature  not  only  to 
originate  it  and  print  it  at  great  expense,  but  to  deliver  it  free  of 
postage  to  any  one  who  asks  for  it,  and  the  farm  press  is  constantly 
urging  farmers  to  have  it  sent  them,  though  it  comes  in  direct  com- 
petition with  them. 

The  Government  is  competing  with  private  enterprise  in  this  matter 
every  da j^  in  the  year.  No  finer  example  of  magnanimity  and  pub- 
lic spirit  is  displayed  anywhere  than  in  the  attitude  of  the  farm  press 
toward  Government  farm  bulletins. 

Few  publishers  complain  that  it  is  unjust  for  the  Government  to 
thus  enter  their  field  and  supply  farmers  with  literature  advan- 
tageous to  their  calling,  sent  postage  free,  in  rivalry  with  their  own 
business,  but  they  aid  the  Government  all  they  can  to  spread  the 
knowledge  contained  in  the  bulletins  far  and  wide  over  the  country. 

They  do  not  even  object  to  the  requirement  that  they  themselves 
pay  postage  while  the  bulletins  go  free,  but  they  do  object  to  the 
charge  so  persistently  made  that  the  postal  deficit  is  due  to  the 
liberality  shown  them  in  postal  privileges.  They  do  object  that 
these  privileges  are  called  ''  subsidies,"  and  that  they  are  constantly 
charged,  by  high  Government  officials,  with  abusmg  their  privi- 
leges and  rioting  on  the  bounty  of  the  Government.  They  are  tired 
of  being  used  as  a  stalking  horse  to  cover  the  sins  of  others  and 
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to  have  the  finger  of  scorn  pointed  at  them  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end.    They  are  weary  and  want  a  little  rest. 

Another  thing,  in  the  year  1899  there  was  a  weighing  of  all  mail 
matter  in  order  to  determine  the  rate  of  pay  for  railroad  transpor- 
tation. The  weighing  lasted  about  a  month,  and  the  result  was  that 
it  was  found  that  more  than  half  of  the  mail  matter  consisted  of 
equipment — ^that  is,  mail  bags,  cord  fasteners,  locks  and  keys,  and 
such  things,  and  also  that  only  40  per  cent  of  mail  matter  paid  any 
postage  at  all.  It  is  said  that  there  were  then  in  service  1,600,000 
mail  sacks  and  pouches,  and  if  these  were  distributed  each  day  and 
all  of  them  were  used  and  the  same  amount  placed  in  each  there 
would  be  less  than  2  pounds  of  mail  in  each.  This  statement  seems 
incredible,  but  if  measurably  true,  it  shows  a  strange  condition  of 
affairs. 

Now,  then,  of  the  610,000,000  pounds  of  mail  matter  referred  to  in 
the  circular  of  1-cent  letter  postage  advocates,  something  like  half 
was  equipment  of  some  kind,  and  so  there  could  not  have  been  the 
enormous  amount  of  second-class  matter  that  would  create  a  loss  to 
the  Government  of  $95,000,000  in  one  year;  oh,  no.  Part  of  that 
deficit  must  have  come  from  the  railroad  charge  for  the  carrying  of 
empties,  and  empties  would  have  been  carried,  at  least  weighed  and 
charged  for,  if  there  were  only  letters  to  go.  I  lu>ve  never  yet  heard 
any  postal  reformer  say  that  newspaper  publishers  were  responsible 
in  any  way  for  empties.  They  have  been  blamed  for  full  bags,  but 
for  empties,  never. 

Let  us  examine  a  little  closer  the  oft-repeated  charge  that  publishers 
are  enjoying  an  annual  Government  ''  subsidy  ''  of  $95,000,000.  Pre- 
vious to  and  during  the  civil  war,  and  for  a  full  decade  thereafter,  a 
subscriber  paid  postage  on  his  newspapers  to  the  postnmster;  then, 
beginning  about  1875,  the  publisher  paid  the  postage  and  charged  it 
in  his  bill  to  his  subscriber,  making  a  separate  item  of  it ;  and  a  few 
years  later  publishers  generallv  assumed  the  payment  of  postage.  In 
September,  1878,  Orange  Juda,  the  great  pioneer  in  farm  journalism, 
made  this  announcement: 

Beginning  with  January  tbe  pubHsbers  of  tbe  American  Agriculturalist  (tben 
a  montbly)  projjose  bereafter  to  assume  tbe  entire  expense  of  prepaying  |X)stage, 
amounting  to  over  $10,(KX)  a  year. 

The  Scientific  American  was  $3.20  a  year,  the  20  cents  being  for 
postage;  in  1886,  the  publishers  assumed  the  responsibility  of  postage 
and  furnished  the  paper  at  $3  a  year,  postage  paid. 

Where,  then,  is  the  Government  ''  subsidy,"  if  not  in  the  pockets  of 
the  i>eople  who  read  the  papers,  which  includes  about  everyoody  ? 

Inasmuch  as  the  postage  used  to  be  four  times  the  present  rate,  and 
publishers'  so-called  ''  subsidy ''  is  put  down  at  $95,000,000  a  year, 
It  is  evident  that  subscribers,  that  is,  tlie  people  themselves,  are  enjoy- 
ing a  "  subsidy  "  o-f  four  times  $1)5,000,000,  or  $380,000,000  a  year,  of 
which  publishers  are  paying  one-(][uarter.  That  is,  if  it  be  true  that 
publishers  are  really  oeing  subsidized  to  the  extent  of  $95,000,000  a 
Year. 

In  other  words,  there  is  no  "  subsidy  "  at  all,  as  claimed  by  the 
foolish,  but  simply  that  the  lawmakers  of  the  greatest  Government 
on  earth  have  been  wise  enough  to  see  to  it  that  the  people  shall  have 
periodical  literature  within  easy  reach,  and  with  as  little  expense  as 
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possible.    Publishers  are  aiding  the  Government  by  annually  paying 
several  million  dollars  of  the  (so-called)  subsidy. 

In  Washington  a  new  magazine  has  had  a  bornin',  called  MaddenV 
Magazine.  1  have  been  reading  it  and  find  it  a  pretty  good  maga- 
zine. It  ought  to  be  entered  as  second-class  matter,  but  the  number 
before  me  is  not.  In  their  efforts  to  obtain  their  share  of  Govern- 
ment ''  subsidies  "  the  publishers  may  have  been  halted  bv  the  Third 
Assistant  Postmaster-General,  but  surely  without  cause,  ^he  leading 
article  in  the  April  number  is  by  Henry  A.  Castle,  who  alludes  to  the 
farmer  as  the  "'  New  social  and  financial  power."    Mr.  Castle  say>: 

There  are  to-day  11.000,000  fanners  in  the  United  States.    They  directly  lan- 
for  and  support  50,00(),(X)0  people.     Their  aggregate  wealth  is  officially  esti 
mated  at  twenty-two  hillions,  and  their  annual  product  is  worth  six  and  one 
half  billions.     They  ftre  the  haclvl)one  of  the  nation.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

The  farm  has  almost  ceased  to  Ik*  a  place  of  drudgery.  Invention  has  miuh- 
it  a  manufacturing  plant  run  by  machinery.  Farming  is  a  sure  business  that 
attracts  the  student  and  the  business  man.  It  is  l)ecoming  more  and  more  n 
scientific  avoeation.  Botany,  chemistry,  and  all  the  sciences  are  being  applieii 
to  its  operations.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

The  agricultural  experiments  of  the  irnlted  States  have  added  more  to  tli<» 
wealth  of  the  nation  in  ten  years  than  they  would  cost  the  Government  in  two 
himdred  years.  They  have  sifted  theories  and  tested  practice.  They  are  dij?- 
glng  up  new  knowleilge  to  lessen  lalwr  and  increase  profits.  Th«y  are  giving 
the  agricultural  colleges  a  definite  science  to  teach.  They  are  reaching  out  tin- 
arms  of  modern  scieni'e  and  art  to  every  farm  home,  teaching  thte  farmer  luisi- 
nesy  methods,  destroying  his  insect  enemies,  showing  him  the  character  nu\ 
cap:i(!ity  of  his  soil,  and  stirring  in  him  a  consciousness  of  tne  latent  jiower  of 
his  own  mind.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

The  stations  have  develojied  and  distributed  new  varieties  of  grain,  stimu- 
lated the  production  of  new  and  i)rofi table  plants,  solved  many  problems  of  AhhI- 
ing,  developed  new  knowledge  in  irrigation,  imi)roved  the  character  and  li> 
creased  the  yield  of  butter  and  cheese,  stopped  the  sale  of  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  fraudulent  fertilizers,  brought  out  a  new.  cheap,  and  accurate  measure 
of  the  value  of  milk,  perfected  and  iwpularized  the  silo,  and  brought  the  fann- 
ers' attention  sharply  and  intelligently  to  the  great  primary  question  of  the 
retention  and  increase  of  soil  fertility.     ♦     *     ♦ 

The  farmers  of  the  current  era  are  not  the  groaning  pessimists  of  a  decade 
ago.  They  are  aggressive  and  i)rogressive  empire  builders:  they  are  investors: 
they  are  »«tudents.  They  now  farm  with  their  brains  as  well  as  with  tbeir 
brawn.  They  have  paid  off  tlieir  mortgages.  They  are  surrounding  themselves 
witli  tlie  good  things,  the  creature  comforts,  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life. 
They  are  remodeling  and  rebuilding  their  residences,  their  stabling,  and  their 
fencing.  They  are  installing  telephones,  hot-water  plants,  and  modeni  ma- 
chinery of  all  descriptions.  They  are  utilizing  electric  motors  and  giving  their 
sons  and  daughters  college  educations.  They  are  building  good  roads,  enjoyiiip 
a  free  mail  delij'ery  and  a  network  of  interurban  trolley  lines.  In  a  thousand 
ways  they  have  advance<l  their  standard  of  living  as  comi)ajred  with  that  of  the 
preceding  generation. 

Mr.  Castle  is  right,  of  course,  and  you  and  I  know  it ;  but  let  it  not 
be  forgotten  that  this  marvelously  rapid  development  of  farming 
interests  set  in  about  two  decades  ago,  and  that  it  was  about  that 
time,  largely  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  agricultural  pres<, 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  instituted  and  the  State  ex- 
periment stations  established.  It  may  seem  to  some  a  strange  coin- 
cidence, but  it  is  plain  enough  to  you  and  me. 

Another  coincidence  that  may  seem  strange  to  some  is  that  it  was 
about  the  same  time  that  Congress,  in  its  wise  forethought,  adopted 
a  cent-a-pound  rate  for  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

Do  Mr.  Castle  and  Madden's  Magazine  suppose  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  have  giveit  their  readers  such  an  eloquent  and  glowing 
account  of  the  wonderful  development  of  agi*iculture  and  prosperity 
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of  the  farmer  under  the  old  regime,  before  agi-iculture  was  given  a 
Cabinet  office,  before  the  day  of  experiment  stations,  and  the  tremen- 
dous development  of  the  farm  press  so  greatly  stimulated  by  the  low 
rate  of  postage  ?  Of  course  it  would  and  did  take  about  a  decade  for 
the  full  effects  of  these  reforms  to  be  felt  and  a  decade  before  they 
ronld  be  recognized  by  Mr.  Castle  and  others. 

I  do  not  claim  too  much  for  the  farm  press.  Publishers  are  not 
iv>ponsible  for  all  the  good  things  that  have  come  upon  the  farm 
and  upon  the  country,  but  they  have  done  a  part,  and  a  gi'eat  and 
honorable  part,  in  making  the  farmer,  as  Mr.  Castle  calls  him,  the 
"  new  soc-ial  and  financial  power,''  and  if  the  1-cent  letter  postage  ad- 
vocates do  not  give  them  credit  they  will  give  themselves  credit. 
And  who  shall  say  they  do  not  deserve  it? 

There  is  much  still  to  be  said  on  the  proposal  to  increase  the  postage 
rate  on  newspapers  and  periodicals,  but  the  most  yet  to  be  said  must 
come  from  those  who  believe  that  the  present  rate  is  high  eiu>ugh,  for 
till*  other  side  has  said  about  all  there  is  to  say,  and  rather  more. 

The  statement  that  "  two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  the  mails  belong 
to  the  second  class  and  yields  onlj^  4  per  cent  of  the  postal  revenue '" 
ha^  l)een  made  in  Department  reports  and  in  press  dispatches  so  often 
that  we  all  know  it  by  heart.  If  there  is  a  shadow  of  truth  in  the 
statement,  that's  all  there  is.  The  inference  that  this  constitutes  a 
"subsidy'"  to  publishers  has  no  foundation  in  fact  whatever. 

The  law  as  originally  enacted  by  Congress  establishing  a  postal 
rate  of  1  cent  a  pound  was  intended  to  l^enefit  the  peo})le  who  read 
the  papers  and  not  as  a  bounty  to  publishers.  Publishers  in  the 
same  lilx^ral  spirit  shown  by  Ccmgress  took  upon  themselves  the  bur- 
den of  the  reducMHl  postage.  Therefore,  to  say  that  ])ublishers  are 
enjoying  a  ''  subsidy  "  in  the  low  rate  is  doing  violence  to  our  motlier 
tongue. 

Should  the  postage  on  all  newspapers  and  periodicals  be  increased, 
as  proposed,  to  4  or  5  cents  per  pound,  or  to  8  cents,  as  advocated  by 
many,  the  additional  postage  must  inevitably  come  in  some  way  from 
the  pockets  of  the  people.  Yet  this  fact  has  been  utterly  ignored  by 
thone  who  advocate  a  higher  rate,  and  publishers  have  for  years  bi/en 
reproached  as  being  the  recipients  of  Government  bounty  to  which 
they  are  not  in  justice  entitled. 

Senator  Bailev  truthf ullv  savs  that : 

TIu*  work  of  carrying  socond-class  matter  is  not  rtono  fcv  llic  pablishcr,  but 
for  tbe  reader.  If  tlie  exjiense  of  carrying  was  hipher,  Uu*  reader  wonld  have 
to  pay  the  increased  cost. 

Congress  intended  that  the  people  should  have  cheap  jieriodical 
literature,  and  went  about  securing  it  to  them  in  a  reasonable,  prac- 
tical way  by  reducing  the  rate  of  postage.  In  this  the  lawmakers 
^howed  great  wisdom  and  foresight.  They  did  a  grand,  noble  thing 
for  the  country. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  looked  carefully  into  the 
matter  and  are  still  in  doubt  let  me  present  a  few  figures.  It  has 
been  published  a  thousand  times  and  more  that  it  costs  the  Govern- 
nient  from  5  to  8  cents  for  every  pound  that  the  Government  carries 
JH  the  mails.  I  presume  6  cents  per  pound  is  about  the  average  e-^ti- 
niate  given. 

Going  back  to  1897  we  find  there  was  carried  of  second-class  matter 
?>10,fM8,155  pounds,  and  the  postal  deficit  was  $12,133,.SJ)2.88.    Then 
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down  to  1902  there  was  a  rapid  increase  in  the  total  weight  of 
second-class  matter  and  an  equally  rapid  decrease  of  the  postal 
deficit.    Here  are  the  figures  for  five  years : 


Pounds 

second-class 

matter. 


1897 310,658.155 

1898 1  836,126,888 

1899 

1900 

1901 


Postal  deiidt. 


812,133,392  "^ 
9,341.2.^'^^ 


852. 303. 226    7, 902, 04:  > 
882,538.999  i   5,885.6?*',> 


429,444,673    8.923,727*' 
1902 1  4M,  102,359    2.937.64V.« 


showing  an  increase  of  pounds  carried  for  the  whole  perio<l  of 
143,494,L>07,  and  a  falling  off  of  the  postal  deficit  of  $9,196,443.07. 

It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  when  the  deficit  wa- 
on  the  point  of  being  wiped  out,  that  the  Third  Assistant  Postinascr- 
General  began  his  campaign  for  a  higher  rate  of  postage  on  certuin 
classes  of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  for  the  reason  that  such  iii:)il 
matter  was  the  cause  of  postal  deficits,  yet  he  said  in  his  annual 
report  for  1903,  that:  "But  for  the  sudden  and  extraordinary  in- 
crease of  expenditures  for  a  new,  though  necessary,  branch  of  the 
public  service,  the  deficiency  in  postal  revenues,  would,  in  the  usual 
course  of  events,  bv  this  time,  be  cut  down  to  a  nominal  figuiw" 
reference  being  macie  to  the  rural  free-delivery  system. 

A  year  later  he  declared : 

It  is  evident  tliat  were  it  iiot  for  this  extraordinary  expenditure  (meaning  for 
free  rural  delivery)  the  ixistnl  service  would  now  be  about  self-sustaining.  It 
is  believed  that  as  soon  as  the  free-delivery  service  is  fully  established  the 
increase  in  the  expenditures  on  ncoount  of  that  service  each  year  will  not  be 
more  than  the  normal  increase  of  other  items  of  the  service,  and  that  within  a 
short  time  after  such  normal  conditions  obtain  the  postal  service  will  again 
be  self-supporting. 

Mr.  Cortelyoii  himself  says:  "That  at  this  time  there  is  a  deci<leil 
improvement  in  the  service  over  the  old  conditions,  which  wen^ 
weighted  down  with  abuses,  and  there  are  further  reforms  in  con- 
templation that  may  render  rural  delivery  more  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
self-sustaining,''  thus  confirming  the  statements  of  the  Third  Assist- 
ant Postmaster-()reneral.  Doubtless  when  this  is  accomplished,  anH 
the  Post -Office  I)ej)artment  is  given  credit  for  carrying  $20,000,000  of 
nuiil  for  other  dei)artments  of  the  (lovernment,  provided  the  pre-ent 
newspaper  rate  is  allowed  to  stand  as  it  is,  we  shall  hear  the  last  of 
postal  deficits,  and  may  look  for  a  postal  surplus,  enough  to  secim* 
several  needed  improvements  in  the  service,  such  as  a  further  devel- 
opment of  the  rural  carriers'  system,  better  pay  for  the  carriers,  a 
parcels  post,  and  in  due  time,  perhaps,  1-cent  letter  postage. 

Quite  a  numl:)er  of  things  are  found  in  Mr.  Cortelyou's  first  annual 
report  sent  to  Congress  last  December  that  have  never  appeared  in 
any  former  report,  for  he  wrote  the  whole  document  himself.  Here 
is  one : 

It  Is  sometimes  s«id  that  the  Post-Office  Department  should  be  self-sustain- 
ing. Such  a  condition  would  be  gratifying,  but  I  am  less  concerned  about  the 
deficit  than  I  am  about  improved  administration. 

Here's  another:  *'An  estimate  of  the  cost  of  free  Government  mat- 
ter sent  out  for  the  yenr  ending  June  30,  1904,  as  given  on  page  78,  i^ 
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^10,822,000,"  and  the  report  adds:  *'  If  the  estimated  loss  of  revenue 
Ml  (ioveninient  free  matter  during  1904  were  based  upon  its  pro- 
portionate weight  of  that  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes,  and 
postage  thereon  calculated  at  the  rate  paid  on  those  classes,  it  is  mani- 
fe>t  that  the  loss  would  largely  exceed  $19,822,000/'  Note  that  this 
was  as  far  back  as  1904;  no  estimate  is  made  for  1905  or  1906,  but 
on  tlie  basis  of  estimation  these  would  show  a  still  larger  amount. 

So,  as  Mr.  Cortelyou  says,  the  loss  to  the  Post-Ofiice  Department 
[>n  fn»e  matter — that  is,  the  matter  sent  out  and  received  bv  the  other 
ilcpartments  of  the  Government,  the  Army  and  Navy  establishments, 
the  Departments  of  State,  of  the  Treasury,  of  the  Interior,  of  Agri- 
[•ulture.  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  of  45  States,  of  all 
the  different  bureaus.  Pensions,  the  Census,  (xcological  Survey,  for 
fn^*  >eeds,  and  for  the  judicial,  executive,  and  legislative  branches — 
would,  in  1904,  '*  largely  exceed  "  $19,822,000.  while  on  the  top  of  all 
this  it  is  shown  that  there  was  an  extraordinarv  outlav  of  ii>12,(>45,- 
'i7r>.79  for  free  rural  deliverv.  while  the  sum  total  of  postal  deficit 
was  onlv  $8,779,422.30.  Taking  the  so-called  deficit  for  1904,  $8,779,- 
i:i*J..*^(>,  :trom  the  sum  of  the  above  figures,  we  discover  that  there  would 
have  l>een  earned  that  year  under  normal  conditions  a  surplus  of 
'^•J.*],r>87,85-^.4fi,  and  a  similar  sum  each  year  since.  Some  such  amaz- 
ing figures  as  these  might  have  appeared  in  each  post-offic*^  annual 
ri'{)ort  for  the  last  six  years,  yet  they  never  did,  but,  instead,  pages 
were  given  to  exploiting  the  theory  that  there  was  a  large  deficit  in 
the  postal  revenues,  placing  the  onus  upon  the  laws  passed  by  Con- 
gress, a  very  ungracious  thing  to  do,  and  upon  publishers  who  had 
magnanimously  lifted  the  burden  of  the  cost  of  postage  from  the 
-hoiilders  of  the  people  to  their  own. 

On  the  publishers  side  of  the  second-class  rate  question  much  stress 
has  l)een  laid  upon  the  alleged  excessive  charges  made  by  the  rail- 
roa(l«,  but  I  shall  not  go  into  that  very  fully.  For  the  present  fiscal 
year  Congress  has  appropriated  for  railroad  transportation  about 
^0,000,000,  which  seems  to  be  a  very  large  sum,  when  it  is  admitted 
that  more  than  half  of  it  will  go  ifor  the  transportation  of  equip- 
ments, as  pouches,  sacks,  locks,  etc. 

For  the  reason  that  first-class  mail,  letters,  postal  cards,  etc.,  is  car- 
ried in  leather  pouches,  while  the  other  classes  go  in  lighter  canvas 
sacks,  it  is  said  that  every  100  pounds  of  the  latter  require  113  pounds 
of  equipment,  while  1,000  pounds  of  equipment  are  required  for  every 
KM)  pounds  of  letter  mail.  "  There  is  nothing  like  leather,"'  and  here 
is  proof  of  it. 

L^t  it  not  be  forgotten  that  publishers  pay  the  (xovernment  $20 
per  ton  for  their  papers;  doesn't  it  s(»em  enough  when  the  (lovernment 
N  >o  generous  toward  the  railroads  that  it  pays  for  transi)orting  1,000 
pounds  of  leather,  locks,  etc.,  for  every  100  pounds  of  letters?  There 
are  those  who  would  require  publishers  to  pay  $80  per  ton  for  their 
papers.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  s  bill  calls  for  $100  per  ton,  but  there  is  a 
loiidiT  clamor  for  $1(>0  per  ton  (8  cents  |)er  pound). 

It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  the  railroads  to  haul  live  hogs  from 
(liieago  to  Philadelphia,  a  very  inconvenient  as  well  as  unpleasant 
kind  of  freight.  The  hogs  have  to  be  fed  and  watered  on  the  way; 
they  can  not  be  stacked  one  upon  another,  so  require  much  space. 
AVTiat  do  the  railroads  charge  for  this  service?     Is  it  $1()0  per  ton? 
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No.     Is  it  $80  per  ton?     No.     Is  it  $20  per  ton?     No.    They  do  it 
for  $()  per  ton  and  are  glad  of  the  job. 

Now,  in  this  fr<»e  and  enlightened  America,  a  country  of  cuhiin*. 
refinement,  and  progress,  in  the  opening  years  of  the  twentieth  ('-:i- 
tury,  isn't  it  strange  tliat  there  can  be  found  those  who  believe  that 
tlie  publi'^her>  of  bterature  for  the  people  ought  to  be  taxed  for  the 
transportation  of  their  goods  a  higher  rate  than  is  paid  for  Hve  hog-f 
Not  only  a  higher  rate,  but  a  rate  more  than  '25  times  higher.  Tin' 
distance  from  Chicago  to  Philadelphia  is  something  over  800  mil  -. 
which  is  more  than  the  average  length  of  a  postal  haul.  Of  coui>»-. 
mail  trains  go  faster  and  therefore  are  more  costly,  but  $15  extra  pr 
ton  ought  to  balance  that. 

In  the  city  of  Philadel|)hia  in  a  single  month  there  were  1J)7  arre-i« 
made  for  various  offenses  of  youtlis  ranging  in  age  from  8  to  l'- 
vears.  1'he  nationalitv  of  these  children  is  given  as  follows:  AnuT- 
ican,  75;  English,  14;  Irish,  34:  German.  18;  Italian,  8;  Polish,  1<*»: 
Russian,  32;  total  foreign,  122. 

This  in  a  city  rather  noted  for  the  smallness  of  its  foreign  popula- 
tion. Of  these  wayward  children  182  are  boys  who  will  soon  be  in- 
vested A\ith  sovereign  rights  of  American  citizenship.  With  such  a 
problem  as  this  staring  the  American  people  in  the  face,  is  it  a  goo4 
time  for  Congress  to  raise  the  cost  of  know^ledge  by  increaisng  lii^' 
postage  lax  on  iie\\-[)apers?  Pather  ought  not  good  periodical  liter- 
ature, the  same  as  public  school  education,  be  made  as  acve>>ible  :^^ 
possible?  Let  Congress  pause  and  ccmsider  well  before  it  takes  any 
step  backward. 

There  is  a  sliding  scale  in  the  payment  of  railroad  mail  transporia- 
tion  by  which  the  more  carried  the  less  the  rate  of  cost — that  is.  if 
for  1,6(K)  to  1,500  poimds  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  per  dav  would  l>e 
about  40  cents,  increase  the  amount  to  3,500  to  5,000  pounds;  the  raie 
per  ton  per  mile  per  day  would  be  less  than  20  cents.  If  there  were 
only  200  pounds  of  nuiil,  the  railroad  cost  would  be  $1.17  per  ton 
per  mile  per  day.  So,  when  the  weight  of  second-class  matter  is  in- 
creased it  does  not  mean  that  the  cost  to  the  (lovernment  is  pro})<»r- 
tionately  increased  bv  any  means.  But  it  does  mean  that  the  weigiit 
of  second-class  mail  ^brings  down  the  rate  of  cost  of  first-class  mail. 
and  the  more  weight  of  nuiil  there  is  the  less  the  rate  of  cost.  But 
this  significant  fact  is  never  given  alongside  of  the  statement  that 
''  two-thirds  of  all  mail  matter  is  second  class,  and  onlv  pavs  4  |x»r 
cent.       No. 

To  cure  the  evils  relating  to  postage  on  second-class  matter,  the 
Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  m  his  annual  report  for  ll)0-\ 
the  same  reappearing  each  year  since,  proposed  the  following: 

The  solution  of  the  wliole  iirohiem  is  that  a  new  [wstage  rate  l>e  crentt"! 
aiKl  appHed  to  aU  publications  now  admitteil  to  tlie  second  chiss,  except  daily. 
Iriwoekly,  seniiweelily,  and  woelvly  newspapers,  and  for  all  others  a  rate  if 
postage  not  less  than  4  cents  i)er  i)ound. 

"  Not  less ''  than  4  cents,  whatever  that  means.  It  is  of  such  an 
elastic  nature  that  it  nuiy  mean  (>,  or  8,  or  even  more,  Mr.  Fitzgor- 
ald's  bill,  now  before  Congress,  calls  for  5  cents,  and  several  other 
measures  advocated  demand  8  cents.  There  is  not  much  choice,  for 
either  rate  would  destroy  tens  of  millions  of  the  property  of  publish- 
ers, ruin  many  absolutely,  and  inflict  immeasurable  damage  to  the 
"  men  who  advertise,"  anH  who  does  not? 
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Let  US  inquire  into  the  merits  of  this  proposal.  In  the  first  place, 
would  not  such  a  measure,  if  adopted,  induce  publishers  of  monthlies 
iind  bimonthlies  to  change  their  publications  into  weeklies?  Indeed, 
would  it  not  tend  to  obliterate  the  bimonthly  class  altogether  and 
lessen  the  number  of  monthlies?  What  publisher  would  pay  4  cents 
if  he  could  join  the  1-cent  class?  So  that  many  papers  would  issue 
weekly  instead  of  monthly,  quadrupling  thus  in  each  case  the  total 
niuuber  sent  out.  The  quarterly  magazines,  now  largely  made  up 
<»f  scientific  publications,  would  have  to  pay  the  new  rate  or  go  out  of 
ii'i^ine^s.  but  there  are  not  many  of  them  and  they  do  not  cut  much 
figiu*e.  Their  elimination  might  hurt  the  cause  of  science,  but  would 
iu>t  go  far  toward  abridging  the  extent  of  the  deficit. 

Just  how  the  deficit  complained  of  is  to  be  wiped  out  by  ottering  a 
grand  prize  for  monthlies  and  bimonthlies  to  change  to  weeklies  and 
<*ntor  the  mail  bags  from  two  to  four  times  as  often  is  hard  to  see, 
and  juj-t  what  is  to  be  gained  by  murdering  the  scientific  quarterlies 
i-  Hjiially  incomi)rehensible.  The  remedy  proposed  I  know  is  well 
meant,  is  honestly  intended,  but  it  is  feeble  and  inadecpiate  beyond 
c-ompare.  If  anybody  says  '*  gumption  "  about  a  scheme  of  that  sort 
he  must  be  talking  in  his  sleep,  or  reading  a  page  from  his  dream 
lKX)k.  For  one  thing,  the  publications  that  are  to  be  taxed  3  addi- 
tional cents  per  pound  (or  more)  are  largely  the  ones  that  create  first- 
<ltiss  mail,  and  thus  help  to  keep  the  deficit  within  bounds. 

As  to  the  reasonableness  and  justice  of  such  a  remedy,  let  me  ask 
why  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  weekly,  should  be  favored  with  a 
"subsidy,"  so  called,  at  3  cents  per  pound  (or  more)  and  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal,  monthly,  published  by  the  same  company,  should  not? 
The  Police  Gazette  is  a  weekly  and  to  continue  to  be  mailed  at  a  cent 
a  pound,  while  Woman's  Home  Companion,  Sunday  School  Journal, 
(lood  Housekeeping,  Country  Life  in  America,  and  Atlantic  ilonthly 
are  to  be  taxed  4  cents. 

There  are  over  200  medical  journals  published  for  the  advance- 
ment of  medical  science,  nearly  all  of  which  are  monthly  or  bi- 
iiionthly,  these  to  pay  four  times  as  much  as  they  do  now ;  the  Sport- 
ing Clipper  and  the  Family  Story  Paper  to  continue  at  a  cent  a 
:)ound. 

Harper's  Weekly  to  remain  at  a  cent  a  pound,  while  the  Bazaar, 
for  ladies,  by  the  same  firm,  is  to  pay  4  cents;  the  Literary  Digest  to 
pay  1  cent;  the  North  American  Review  to  pay  4  cents;  Outing  to 
l)ay  4  cents ;  the  Outlook  onljr  1  cent ;  Farmers'  Advance,  of  Chicago, 
to  pay  4  cents ;  Farmers'  Review,  of  the  same  city,  only  1  cent. 

Record  of  Christian  AVork,  Farm  and  Home,  Green's  Fruit  Grower, 
World  Wide  Missions,  Poultry  Keeper^  House  and  Garden,  Review 
of  Reviews,  World's  Work,  and  St.  Nicholas  to  pay  4  cents,  while 
Rob  Roy's  Police  News  and  Sporting  Life  to  go  for  1  cent,  and  so  on. 
1^^  it  just  to  make  such  distinctions?  Is  it  ri^t  to  quadruple  the  tax 
(oriuore)  on  one  class  of  publishers  and  not  on  another,  even  if  some- 
thing could  be  gained  to  the  postal  revenue  by  such  a  course? 

Now,  this  unrighteous  proposition  is,  if  possible,  to  be  urged  upon 
Congress  the  coming  winter,  and  no  stone  will  be  left  unturned  to 
carry  it  through.  I  do  not  mean  that  Mr.  Cortelyou  will  stand  for  it, 
^or  I  do  not  believe  he  will ;  nor  will  the  President ;  but  Congress  is 
the  lawmaking  body,  and  it  behooves  publishers  to  appeal  to  Con- 
gress for  justice.    And  now  is  the  time  to  begin,  while  the  Members 
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are  at  home,  with  more  leisure  than  they  will  have  after  Congress 
assembles  to  study  the  subject.  The  urgency  of  this  appeal  may  be 
measured  by  the  greatness  of  the  calamity  that  threatens. 

The  present  rate  of  postage  on  second-class  matter  is  right: 
it  is  hign  enough ;  it  is  right  for  publishers,  right  for  the  men  engaged 
in  the  business  of  the  country,  right  for  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  present  rate  actually  pays  the  Government  in  dollars  and  cents, 
all  things  considered.  It  would  be  wrong  to  tax  one  publisher  a 
higher  rate  than  another,  and  it  would  prove  a  public  calamity  to 
make  it  more  costly  for  the  people  to  obtain  their  literature  by  a 
higher  government  postage  tax.  All  indecent  newspapers  should  not 
be  carried  at  all ;  all  others  should  stand  on  an  equal  footing,  with  no 
increase  of  rate. 

Suppose  the  rate  raised  for  all  papers  to  8  cents  per  pound,  as  de- 
manded by  many  advocates  of  postal  reform,  what  would  be  the  re- 
sult to  publishers?  Think  of  it,  publishers,  how  would  it  affect  you? 
How  would  it  affect  subscribers?  How  would  it  aflFect  advertisers? 
Would  not  the  day  of  the  house  organ  begin  again  ?  Would  not  all 
lar^e  establishments  seeking  business  through  the  mails  establish 
their  own  organs  and  do  their  own  advertising?  This  would  be  vex- 
atious, costly,  and  unprofitable  to  them,  which  they  would  only  find 
out  by  experience.  Where  now  there  is  one  legitimate  paj^er  would 
there  not  soon  be  ten  house  organs  and  half  of  the  papers  now  in  ex- 
istence perish  for  a  lack  of  sustenance?  The  publisher  could  not  well 
throw  the  tax  directly  back  on  subscribers.  Many  papers  now  de- 
pend upon  the  advertising  agencies  for  a  large  part  of  their  business. 
Should  a  reign  of  the  house  organ  begin,  what  would  become  of  the 
advertising  agencies?  Their  occupation  would  he  gone,  and  as  for 
periodical  literature  itself,  would  it  not  go  into  desuetude?  Would 
our  people  be  benefited  ?  Would  the  millions  a  year  who  crowd  our 
shore  from  the  old  world  Ik?  benefited?     (There  are  hundreds  of  pa- 

£ers  printed  for  their  benefit.)  Would  anybody  be  benefited? 
lembers  of  Congress,  publishers,  advertising  agents,  and  business 
men  will  please  put  these  questions  into  their  think  boxes  and  see 
what  happens. 

Is  there,  then,  no  need  of  a  revision  of  the  postal  laws  relating  to  seo- 
ond-class  matter?  The  answer  is  that  some  changes  would  be  benefi- 
cial in  the  matter  of  administration,  but  the  muddle  matters  have  got 
into  is  mostly  due  to  the  persistent  attempt  that  has  been  made,  first,  to 
bring  the  laws  into  disrepute  and  then  have  Congress  change  them, 
which  it  thrice  refused  to  do;  and  failing  in  that,  to  modify  or  nuUif}' 
them  by  a  strained  interpretation  thereof,  by  rules  and  regulation? 
out  of  harmony  with  the  intent  of  Congress,  and  a  further  effort  to 
bulwark  these  rules  and  regulations  and  rulings  founded  thereon  by 
court  decisions. 

There  is  far  more  need  of  a  revision  of  the  rules  and  regulations^ 
than  of  the  laws  on  which  they  purport  to  be  founded;  Congress 
made  no  mistake;  only  the  tinker  has  blundered.  Admitting  that 
some  changes  in  the  laws  would  be  beneficial,  what  ought  they  to  be? 
For  one  thing,  publishers  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  the  smuggler  class 
and  be  accorded  treatment  that  belongs  to  other  honorable  business 
men.  Their  rights  should  be  so  clearly  defined  that  thev  may  kno^ 
at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  just  "  where  they  are  at.^'  It  shoiiW 
be  placed  out  of  the  power  of  any  subsidiary  Government  oflRcial  to 
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close  up  their  establishments  and  destroy  their  business  at  a  moment's 
notice  on  pretense  that  some  rule  or  regulation  has  been  violated. 
They  should  no  longer  be  compelled  to  make  journeys  to  Washington 
to  carry  on  vexatious  suits  or  defend  themselves  in  capital  courts  at 
vast  and  sometimes  ruinous  expense,  while  their  business  is  being 
neglected  at  home.  They  wish  their  rights  to  be  clearly  set  forth, 
easily  understood,  and  immutable.  Publishers  pray  Congress  to  pro- 
tect them  as  other  business  men  are  protected  from  the  exercise  of 
arbitrary  power,  against  which  they  are  now  helpless. 

For  two  successive  velars  the  head  of  a  subordinate  branch  of  the 
postal  service  has  asked  Congress  to  appropriate  $25,0(K)  to  pay 
special  counsel  to  prosecute  publishers,  and  to  defend  suits  brought 
by  them  in  maintaining  the  right  to  live  and  carr\^  on  their  business, 
and  his  request  has  been  granted,  notwithstanding  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  on  its  pay  roll  8  assistant  attorney-generals, 
15  assistant  attorneys,  5  special  attorneys,  and  8  special  assistant 
attorneys. 

If  it  is  a  crime  for  a  publisher  to  push  the  circulation  of  his 
paper,  contributing  thus  by  the  diflFusion  of  knowledge  to  the  sum 
of  human  happiness,  illuminating  the  minds  of  men,  and  lighting 
up  the  dark  places  of  the  land,  then  it  may  be  right  to  prosecute 
them — not  otherwise.  It  is  no  crime,  far  from  it;  but  there  is  in 
this  extraordinary  proceeding  a  serious  menance  to  the  rights  of  the 
citizen  and  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  press;  and  a  stigma 
has  been  cast  upon  the  fair  name  of  the  whole  publishing  fraternity 
of  the  United  States.  I^t  us  hope,  therefore,  that  Congress  will 
be  more  alert  if  such  an  unusual  and  improper  proposal  ever  comes 
before  it  again. 

The  three  great  civilizing,  ennobling  influences  of  the  age  are  the 
church,  the  little  red  schoolhouse,  and  the  newspaper.  Equal  recog- 
nition and  honor  should  be  accorded  to  each,  all  alike  should  be 
encouraged  and  enabled  to  fulfill  their  beneficent  mission  to  mankind. 
Xo  obstacle  should  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  these  potent  influences  for 
good.  There  are  none  in  respect  to  the  church  and  the  schoolhouse, 
but  the  newspaper  is  under  ban,  and  we  are. now  taught  that  its 
circulation  must  be  restrained  by  arbitrary  poser  and  held  within 
certain  contracted  bounds.  The  Government  itself  undertakes  to 
perform  the  restraining  act  and  to  say  "  thus  far  and  no  farther  " 
shalt  thou  go.  As  wise  to  issue  edicts  against  the  church  and  limit 
its  membership;  as  well  club  the  children  hungering  and  thirsting 
for  knowledge  away  from  the  threshold  of  the  little  red  schoolhouse 
as  to  menace  the  newspaper  and  throw  stumbling  blocks  in  the 
way  of  its  holy  mission — the  uplifting  of  the  people.  Open  the 
<loor  of  your  hearts,  brethren,  and  give  alike  generous  welcome  and 
good  cheer  to  the  church,  the  schoolhouse,  and  the  newspaper. 

There  is  a  screw  loose  in  the  sample-copy  feature  of  the  postal 
laws  that,  perhaps,  ought  to  be  tightened  up.  The  law  relative  to 
sample  copies  is  that  they  may  be  mailed  tne  same  as  subscribers' 
copies,  at  a  cent  a  pound.  The  purpose  of  this  was  to  facilitate  the 
building  up  of  circulations,  and  resulted  beneficially.  The  law 
places  no  limit  on  the  number  of  sample  copies  that  can  be  mailed 
at  pound  rates.  No  limit  was  intendea  by  Congress.  But  the  Post- 
Omce  Department  abolished  the  law  and  made  a  limit,  an  arbitrary 
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and  unjust  one.  It  made  a  rule  that  no  publisher  should  be  per- 
mitted to  send  out  more  sample  copies  than  he  had  subscribers.  It 
is  true  the  sample-copv  feature  of  the  law  was  taken  advantage  of 
by  some  publishers  whose  circulations  were  made  to  consist  most 
largely  of  that  class.  This  certainly  constituted  a  violation  of  the 
intent  of  the  law,  which  needed  correction  by  Congress. 

Under  the  rules  and  regulations  as  made  by  the  Department,  an 
old  established  newspaper,  with  a  profitable  patronage  and  a  circu- 
lation of  a  million  copies,  that  no  longer  needs  the  sample-copy 
privilege,  may  send  out  a  million  copias  each  issue;  a  publication 
just  starting,  with  a  circulation  of  500,  whom  the  sample-copy  privi- 
leges of  the  law  were  intended  to  help,  can  only  send  out  500  copies 
each  issue,  virtually  giving  to  the  rich  and  well-established  papr 
such  advantage  that  the  beginner  finds  himself  greatly  handicapped. 
This  is,  indeed,  strangling  tlie  babies  in  the  cradle.  Wlien  an  Execu- 
tive Department  of  the  (lovernment  finds  a  law  on  the  statute  books 
which  it  does  not  approve  and  undertakes  to  make  one  more  accept- 
able to  its  mind,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  people  through  their 
Representatives  in  Congress,  this  is  the  kind  of  fist  it  usually  makes 
of  it. 

The  sample-copy  feature  of  the  law  as  it  stands  may  well  be  cor- 
rected by  Congress.  Rural  post-offices  are  piled  up  with  sample 
copies,  many  of  which  are  never  taken  out,  but  go  into  the  wa>te- 
basket  or  are  used  as  wrappers  for  store  goods.  The  Government 
loses  in  carrying  such  papers,  the  publishers  lose  also  in  printing 
them  and  sending  them  out.  They  are  not  a  source  of  much  first- 
class  mail,  for  many  of  them  are  not  read.  They  are  a  sheer  waste 
from  every  point  oi  view.  Some  are  taken  out,  it  is  true,  for  there 
are  folks  who  depend  upon  sample  copias  for  their  winter  reading. 
Even  in  this  country  there  are  some  so  poor  that  they  can  not  afford 
to  subscribe  for  a  paper;  to  such  the  sample  copy  is  a  benefit.  If 
fewer  sample  copies  were  sent  out  and  they  were  sent  out  with  mod- 
eration and  discretion,  it  would  lessen  the  postal  deficit  to  a  con- 
siderable extent. 

For  diseases  of  the  human  svstem  mild  remedies  are  usuallv  the 
best,  and  so  for  the  ills  of  the  postal  svstem  drastic  medicines  are  not 
needed.  I  therefore  commend  the  following  simple  measure  of  relief 
to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  Congressional  Commission,  of 
the  Postmaster-tfeneral,  and  of  brother  publishers : 

Make  it  the  duty  of  the  postmaster  to  return  all  copies  of  news- 
papers and  periodicals  sent  to  any  patron  of  his  office  not  subscribed 
for,  not  wanted,  and  refused  to  the  publisher,  the  latter  to  pay  return 
postage  at  the  rate  which  now  applies  to  papers  sent  by  persons  other 
than  publishers.  (The  present  rule  is  inadequate,  an3,  such  as  it  is. 
is  not  enforced.) 

The  patron's  refusal,  with  the  reasons  therefor,  should  be  backed 
up  in  writing,  postmasters  and  carriers  to  be  supplied  with  duplicate 
blanks  covering  the  requirements.  The  publisher  is  willing  to  pay 
second-class  rate  on  random,  miss-fire  sample  copies;  paying  in  audi- 
tion postage  at  a  higher  rate  for  their  return  would  be  quite  another 
matter. 

The  Government  would  be  compensated  and  be  saved  the  cost  of 
Dandling  and  carrying  hundreds  of  tons  of  useless  stuff,  the  publisher 
would  be  saved  from  further  loss,  our  forests  would  not  be  cut  down 
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eo  rapidly  to  make  paper,  the  postmaster  could  get  along  with  a  less 
expensive  waste  basket,  and  everybody  would  be  happy.  Speaking 
from  a  publisher's  standpoint,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  rule,  if  en- 
forced, would  cure  every  bad  case  of  the  sample-copy  habit.  If  the 
Commission  will  recommend  these  two  simple  changes  in  the  postal 
laws,  and  Congress  shall  adopt  them,  they  will  be  doing  about  all 
that  is  necessary  to  cure  any  real  evil  that  exists. 

It  is  to  be  marveled  at  and  regretted  that  when  the  statement  is 
made  that  "  two-thirds  of  the  total  weight  of  mails  belongs  to  the 
second  class,  while  the  revenue  derived  therefrom  is  only  4  per  cent," 
that  it  should  stand  alone  without  some  of  the  many  modifying  facts 
and  figures  that  exist.  It  is  not  fair.  Yet  one  would  like  to  believe 
that  a  trusted  servant  of  the  people  who  would  do  such  a  thing  is  a 
victim  of  an  accident,  or  does  not  know  the  significance  of  what  he 
does.  I  try  to  believe  so;  but  hereafter  it  wouH  be  pleasant  to  read 
in  connection  with  it,  when  it  appears  in  any  form  whatever,  that 
the  bulk  of  paid  newspaper  mail  sent  out  from  the  large  cities,  from 
which  it  is  mostly  derived,  is  delivered  at  the  post-office  by  publishers 
in  large  sacks,  classified,  tied  up,  and  labeled  to  the  post-offices  and 
States  where  it  is  to  go;  that  it  is  not  opened,  does  not  have  to  be 
handled  or  stamped,  and  goes  forth  to  its  distant  destination. 

That  first-class  mail  has  to  be  gathered,  letter  by  letter,  from  post 
l)oxes  in  all  parts  of  the  cities,  carried  to  the  post-office,  examined 
^epa^ately  for  overweight,  the  stamp  canceled  and  date  of  receipt 
stamped  thereon,  etc.,  requiring  many  clerks  to  do  the  work.  At  the 
office  where  received,  also,  the  postmaster  or  his  clerk  is  there  with  his 
canceling  or  date  stamp,  who  is  paid  a  large  aggregate  sum  for  his 
work ;  so  all  along  from  the  writer  of  the  letter  to  its  recipient  there 
is  a  rate  of  cost  that  does  not  belong  to  the  second-class  mail. 

In  Slimming  up  the  expenditures  of  the  Post-Office  Department  for 
1905  there  seems  to  be  at  least  $25,000,000  that  apply  solely  to  stamped 
mail,  to  handling,  stamping,  stands,  equipments,  and  which  has  no 
application  to  second-class  matter. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  restrictive  rules  and  regulations 
are  necessary  to  prevent  publishers  from  printing  and  sending  out 
too  many  papei*s.  For  if  they  overstock  the  mai'Ket  the  goods  will 
i)e  thrown  back  on  their  hands.  This  is  a  universal  law  of  business; 
it  is  inevitable.  Subscribers  will  take  and  read  only  what  they  need ; 
advertisers  will  not  support  any  medium  that  is  not  read,  because  it 
will  not  pay  and  it  will  perish.  Folks  know  when  they  have  got 
enough,  and  they  can  not  oe  forced  to  take  any  more;  the  output  is 
self-limited.  Therefore  let  publishers  alone;  there  should  be  free 
trade  in  knowledge,  and  the  venders  of  knowledge  should  not  be 
hobbled  any  more  than  the  venders  of  boots  and  shoes. 

Congress  should  take  its  stand  upon  the  immutable  principle  that 
newspaper  circulation  is  not  a  crime,  and  it  is  not  a  fault;  that 
neither  a  law  on  the  statute  books,  much  less  arbitrary  power  outside 
the  law,  should  ever  be  invoked  to  curtail  the  liberty  and  independ- 
ence of  the  press,  which  are  a  sacred  inheritance  from  the  fathers;  or 
to  cripple  newspaper  enterprises  or  bankrupt  those  engaged  in  this 
noble  calling.  That  for  publishei's  to  send  their  papers  into  the  very 
confines  of  the  Republic,  into  every  home,  however  rich,  however 
hnmble,  to  brighten  and  to  bless,  is  a  great  and  beneficent  work, 
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worthy  of  all  praise  and  all  honor — worthy  of  the  nurturing  care, 
rather  than  the  antagonism  of  government. 

The  Commission  (at  5  o'clock  and  36  minutes  p.  m.)  adjourned 
until  Friday,  October  ."),  lOOG,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


New  York,  Friday^  October  5,  1906, 

The  Commission  met  at  10.30  a.  m. 

Present:  The  chairman  (Senator  Penrose),  the  vice-chairman 
(Mr.   Overstreet),   Senator  Carter,   Representative  Moon,  and  the 

secretary. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  The  first   association  noted  upon  the  pro- 

framme  for  to-day  is  the  Postal  Reform  I^eague,  represented  by  Dr. 
Imanuel  Pfeiffer,  its  vice-president.    Is  he  prasent  ? 

There  was  no  response. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  The  next  is  the  New  York  Republican  Edi- 
torial Association,  represented  by  Mr.  John  J.  Piatt.  Is  Mr.  Piatt 
present  ? 

There  was  no  response. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  The  next  is  the  Kansas  Editorial  Associa- 
tion, represented  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Blackburn,  its  president.  Is  Mr. 
Blackburn  present? 

There  was  no  response. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  The  next  is  the  Educational  Press  Associa- 
tion, represented  by  Mr.  John  MacDonald,  its  president.  Is  Mr. 
MacDonald  present? 

There  was  no  response. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  The  next  is  the  United  Typothetae  of 
America,  represented  by  Mr.  William  Green,  its  president.  Is  Mr. 
Green  present? 

Mr.  Green.  Yes. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  You  may  come  forward,  Mr.  Green. 

Permission  will  be  granted  by  the  Commission  to  those  other  asso- 
ciations which  have  just  been  called  here,  to  file  written  briefs,  if  they 
so  desire;  but  not  having  been  present  upon  call,  and  probably  not 
intending  to  be  present,  as  to  those  associations  the  hearing  will  be 
closed,  other  than  through  the  permission  to  file  printed  briefs. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.   WILLIAM  GBEEN. 

Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen:  I  submitted  to  your 
secretary  a  printed  brief,  but  since  I  came  here  several  things  have 
come  up.  1  have  listened  to  the  representatives  of  these  different 
kinds  of  papers,  each  one  claiming  that  his  is  the  only  really  educa- 
tional factor  in  the  United  States,  and  that  none  of  the  rest  are 
really  in  the  same  class  with  them.  I  have  listened  to  Mr.  Madden, 
and  heard  him  say  (and  I  think  it  was  said  that  that  had  been  sus- 
tained by  the  court)  that  the  rulings  of  any  previous  Postmaster- 
General  should  not  act  as  a  precedent  with  a  following  Postmaster- 
General. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  think  he  stated  that  that  is  what  the  court 
had  held. 
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Mr.  Gr££N.  Yes;  and  that  the  court  had  so  upheld  it.  AVe  as 
common  printers  think  that  is  pretty  hard.  We  make  our  calcula- 
tions on  what  the  law  now  is. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  at  the  outset  to 
state  the  scope  of  your  organization?  You  are  not  publishers,  are 
you  ? 

Mr.  Green.  No;  we  are  just  common,  plain  printers. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Will  you  state  the  character  of  your  organi- 
zation ? 

Mr.  Green.  Our  organization  is  the  printers'  organization  of  the 
United  States.    It  is  divided  up  into  locals  all  over  the  country. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  The  Typothetse? 

Mr.  Green.  The  Typotheta?,  and  we  speak  not  as  publishers,  but 
as  printers. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  In  what  respect,  from  your  standpoint,  is 
your  status  or  relation  to  second-class  matter  other  than  that  of  an^ 
independent  business?  Is  it  simply  because  you  print  the  publi- 
cations f 

Mr.  Green.  Because  we  print  the  publications. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  That  is  the  connecting  link? 

Mr.  Green.  Yes.  If  publications  are  suppressed,  we  have  less 
printing  to  do.  The  more  restrictions  there  are  on  second-class  mat- 
ter, the  less  printing  we  have.  Oui-s  is  not  an  ethical  plea  at  all.  It 
is  simply  business. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  wanted  to  get  at  the  status  of  your  associa- 
tion. 

Mr  Green.  We  claim  that  all  mail  matter  receiving  the  same  service 
should  be  charged  the  same  price.  Those  using  the  mails,  whether 
publishers  of  daily  newspapei's,  weeklies,  monthly  magazines,  mail- 
order papers,  house  organs  or  catalogues,  are  in  business,  as  a 
rule,  primarily  for  profit  and  not  from  any  disinterested  desire  to 
disseminate  knowledge  or  to  benefit  mankind  in  general.  The  Gov- 
ernment controls,  through  the  Post-Office  Department,  practically 
our  only  means  of  placing  individual  copies  of  printed  matter  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  throughout  the  country;  it  has  a  monopoly  in 
this  respect,  and  all  the  people  are  called  upon  to  support  it  therein. 
Such  being  the  case,  there  should  be  no  discrimination  in  price  for 
the  same  services.  For  such  services  as  we  receive  on  second  class,  all 
should  pay  alike,  and  if  the  Post-Office  Department  does  not  re- 
ceive fair  compensation  for  its  handling,  then  the  price  should  be 
increased  to  aft  alike,  but  in  determining  a  fair  price  for  second- 
class  matter  two  important  factors  should  be  considered :  First,  the 
effect  of  second-class  matter  on  the  volume  of  first  class;  second,  is 
the  Government  paying  a  fair  or  equitable  price  for  the  service  ren- 
dered it  by  the  railroads  as  comparea  to  the  price  the  railroads  charge 
for  the  same  service  to  the  express  companies  ? 

Something  has  been  said  here  about  the  express  companies,  but 
the  packages  carried  by  the  express  companies  have  a  minimum 
weignt  of  5  or  10  pounds,  and  are  not  individual  copies  sent  out  to 
the  people.  The  Government  has  a  monopoly  in  this  respect  and,  as 
I  say,  all  the  people  are  called  upon  to  support  it  therein. 

First,  statistics  show  that  increase  of  second  class  causes  increase  of 
total  revenue  and  vice  versa,  and  that  their  percentages  of  increase  are 
practically  the  same;  they  show  that  the  rates  of  second  class  to  other 
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revenues  have  not  varied  more  than  one-half  per  cent  ia  ten  vears: 
they  show  that  each  dollar  of  second  class  brings  more  than  ^i.")  of 
other  revenues. 


1886. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1898. 


Paid  second 

class, 

poundH. 


101,057,963 
109,962,589 
126,234,838 
148, 662, 918 
161,635,127 
174,046,764 
196,942,092 
222,642,392 
255,634,213 

1894 254,790,306 

1895 ;    265,314,382 

1896 296,640,361 

1897 '    310,668,165 

1898 '    336,126,838 

1899 352,703,226 

1900 382,688,999 

1901 '    429,444,573 

1902 454,152,869 


Total  reyenue. 


Treaaury 

grants  or 

deficits. 


S42. 
«, 

48, 
62, 
56, 
60, 
65, 
70, 
75. 
75, 
76, 
82, 
82. 
89, 
95, 
102, 

111. 
121, 


660,848.88 
988. 422. 95 
837,609.39 
695,176.79 
175,611.18 
882,097.92 
931,786.72 
930,475.98 
896,938.16 
080.479.04 
983, 128. 19 
499,206.40 
665,462.73 
012,618.56 
021,384.17 
354.579.29 
631,193.39 
848.047.26 


f8.066. 
8.761. 
4.746. 
3,386. 
5.745, 
6,100, 
4.441, 
6,260. 
6.727, 

10,200. 
9.872, 
8,830, 

12, 133, 
9,341. 
7.902, 
6.280, 
4,001, 
2,490. 


473.no 

070.73 
107.06 
441.70 
017.  a9 
006.00 
772.08 
232.  M 
82S.43 
895.13 
962.53 
600.56 
392.88 
25^.81 
040.58 
019.9% 
345.17 
6S5.S4 


I  had  the  honor  to  be  on  a  committee  which  waited  on  President 
Roosevelt  in  1002,  and  which  presented  these  same  tables  and  made 
these  same  claims.  .1  had  hoped  that  at  this  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sion those  tables  would  either  be  torn  to  pieces  and  shown  to  be 
wrong,  or  else  acknowledged  to  l)e  right  or  something  put  in  place 
of  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  mathematical  eifect  of  the  second- 
class  matter  on  fii'st  and  other  classes  of  matter  is  veiy  important. 
This  table  which  I  have  put  in  here  shows  one  thing.  You  will  re- 
member that  I  spoke  to  the  assistant  postmaster  of  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago when  he  was  here,  and  asked  about  the  relation  of  the  second 
class  to  the  re.st  and  the  ratio  of  the  deficit.  It  shows  that  the  de- 
ficits have  not  followed  the  line  that  he  intimated  there,  according 
to  the  Post-Office  statistics.  In  190*2,  the  year  when  the  greatest 
cry  was  made  about  the  overloading  of  second-class  matter,  it  ran 
down  to  2  per  cent.  It  is  about  5.3  per  cent  now,  but  there  are  a 
great  many  causes,  as  has  been  shown,  which  are  contributing  to  it. 

In  each  year  since  1885  there  has  been  an  increase  from  the  pre- 
vious year  in  second-class  matter  and  in  total  revenue,  except  in  1804, 
in  which  year  there  was  a  falling  off  from  I8l)3  of  $843,907  pounds 
in  second  class  and  of  $81(),454.12  in  total  revenue.  I  have  here  a 
table  showing  the  steps  of  the  recoverv  from  the  great  depression  of 
1893  up  to  1902 : 


Year. 


Paid  second 
class. 


1894 '  82,?>47,903.06 

1895 2,653. 14;J.82 

1896 2,96<J,  408.51 

1897 3,106,581.65 

1898 1  3,361,263.38 

1899 ;  3,627,082.26 

1900 3,825,389.99 

1901 4, 294. 445.  73 

1902 4,641,623.69 


Increase  in 
year. 


Per  cent  of 
increase. 


fia5,240.76 
313, 259. 69 
140, 178. 04 
2M,  681.  HH 
165, 768. 88 
298, 357.  73 
469, 065. 74 
247. 077.  H6 


4.1 
11.8 
4.7 
8.1 
4.9 
8.2 
12. 2 
6.7 


Total  revenue. 


$75,080, 

76, 983, 

82,499, 

82,665, 

89,012, 

96.021, 

102,354, 

111.631, 

121,848. 


479.04 
128. 19 
208.40 
462.73 
618.55 
384.17 
579.29 
193.39 
047.26 


Increase  in 
year. 


$1,902, 
5,616. 
166. 
6,347, 
6,008, 
7.333, 
9,276, 

10,216, 


649.15 
080.21 
2.>4.33 
15.5.82 
766.62 
195. 12 
614. 10 
853. 87 


Per  cent  of 
Increas*. 


2.^ 
7.1 
.2 
7.6 
6.7 

9.0 
9.2 
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Second  class  and  other  revenue. 


Year. 

Total  revenue. 

Second-class 
revenue. 

1 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Other  rev- 
enue to 
each  $1  sec- 
ond class. 

1898 

r5, 896, 933. 16 

76,060,479.04 

76,983,128.19 

82,499,208.40 

82.666,462.73 

89,012,618.56 

95,021,384.17 

102,354,679.29 

111.631,198.39 

121,848,047.26 

t2, 566, 342. 13 
2,647,908.06 
2,658,143.82 
2,966,408.51 
8,106,581.66 
3,361,268.88 
8,527,082.26 
3,825,389.99 
4,294,446.73 
4,541,623.69 

3.4 
3.8 
3.4 
3.6 
3.8 
3.8 
3.7 
8.6 
8.8 
3.7 

t73,840,&91.08 
72,632,676.98 
74.329,984.87 
79,632,804.89 
79.668,881.18 
85,661,366.17 
91,494,361.91 
96,529,189.30 
107,386,747.66 
117,306,523.67 

96.6 
96.7 
96.6 
96.4 
96.2 
96.2 
96.3 
96.4 
96.2 
96.8 

128.69 

1894 

28.46 

i*yo 

28.01 

Iti96 

26.81 

1897 

26.61 

1898 

23.48 

1S99 

26.94 

1900 

25.75 

1«)1 

24.90 

:<«2 

25.83 

Total 

912,993,084.18 

33,380,029.02 

3.6 

879,613,005.16 

96.4 

26.36 

The  table  shows  that  the  revenue  from  second-class  matter  has  been 
between  3  per  cent  and  4  per  cent  of  all  revenue  for  the  last  ten  years, 
never  varying  more  than  one-half  per  cent;  and  that  every  second- 
class  dollar  means  $25  to  $29  of  other  revenue. 

The  second  class  that  brings  the  greatest  returns  to  the  Post-Office 
Department  is  that  in  which  the  most  advertising  appears. 

Advertising  is  the  bone  and  sinew  of  periodical  literature  to-day. 
And  its  volume  is  steadily  increasing,  as  the  observation  of  each  man 
will  attest.  These  advertisements  must  be  in  the  main  a  source  of 
profit  or  they  would  not  appear  and  their  mass  increase.  And  the 
returns  from  them  reach  the  advertisers  mainly  through  the  mails. 
A  single  issue  of  a  single  periodical  will  contain  hundreds  of  single 
advertisements,  each  with  its  call  to  send  for  documents,  or  corre- 
spondence, or  both.  If  the  Department  would  gather  the  statistias 
of  the  mail  matter,  first,  third,  and  fourth  class,  coming  to  and  going 
from,  say,  100  of  the  leading  advertisers  of  the  country,  the  result 
would  be  illuminating.  And  to  the  mass  of  mail  matter  the  lines 
of  second  class  antagonized  by  the  Department  contribute  even  more 
than  their  proportion.  The  very  title  of  one  of  these  line^ — '''  mail 
order  "  paper — tells  the  story.  If  second-class  matter,  could  be  di- 
vided into  two  groups,  one  containing  what  the  Department  is  fond  of 
calling  "  legitimate  and  the  other  containing  what  the  Department 
antagonizes,  and  the  returns  from  each  in  postal  matter  other  than 
second  class  be  calculated,  the  proscribed  group  would  show  a  larger 
I)ercentage  of  returns  from  its  contributions  to  .second-class  postage, 
dollar  for  dollar,  than  the  other. 

When  the  comparative  cost  of  different  classes  is  considered  it  will 
be  found  that  the  cost  of  handling  second  cla.ss  is  least  of  any. 

The  regular  quadrennial  weighing  on  each  railroad  route  to  settle 
compensation  for  mail  transportation  on  that  route  for  four  years 
give  only  the  total  weights  and  do  not  return  the  classes  of  which 
that  weight  is  composed.  That  was  for  years  a  matter  wholly  of 
conjecture.  But  there  was  a  special  weighing  for  thirty-five  days 
in  October  and  November,  1899,  to  determine  the  different  classes 
making  up  the  total.  This  weighing  was  ordered  in  every  post-office, 
numbering  then  74,(>84,  and  carried  out  in  nearly  all. 

This  special  weighing  showed  that  51.2  per  cent  of  the  total  weight 
carried  was  "equipment"  (pouches,  sacks,  etc.),  for  which  the  Gov- 
ernment received  nothing. 
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The  average  weight  of  sacks  of  second  class  was  46  pounds  (1900 
report,  p.  596).  The  sacks  alone  weigh  3  pounds,  or  2  pounds  5 
ounces  each,  so  that  7  per  cent,  or  7  pounds  to  the  100,  covers  the 
equipment  of  the  matter  entering  in  sacks. 

It  also  showed  that  each  100  pounds  of  second,  third,  and  fourth 
carry  13  pounds  nonre venue,  while  each  100  pounds  first  class  carrie> 
903  pounds  nonrevenue.  It  also  showed  that  the  amount  of  '*  Grov- 
ernment  free  matter "  outweighed  all  first-class  matter.  It  also 
show^ed  that  in  the  175  first-class  post-offices  89  per  cent  of  the  total 
of  second-class  matter  was  mailed,  and  that  m  those  175  office^ 
''  equipment "  was  only  19  per  cent.  In  the  remaining  76,513  post- 
offices  only  11  per  cent  of  second-class  matter  was  mailed,  and  their 
"  equipment  "  is  79  per  cent. 

Senator  Carter.  Pardon  me,  what  is  included  in  the  "  equipment," 
of  which  the  weight  is  there  reported  ? 

Mr.  Green.  The  pouches  and  the  sacks  or  bags.  For  that  the  Gov- 
ernment receives  nothing. 

Senator  Carter.  I  understand  nothing  except  the  sacks  is  includetl 
in  the  estimate  of  ec^uipment. 

Mr.  Green.  Xo,  sir;  the  Government  furnishes  the  sack. 

Senator  Carter.  I  understand  that;  but  where  the  weight  of 
equipment  is  reported  as  79  per  cent  of  the  total  weight,  you  refer  to 
the  sacks  as  equipment,  and  to  nothing  else  ? 

Mr.  Green.  \  es ;  the  part  that  the  Government  carries  free.  The 
man  pays  for  what  is  in  that  bag. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Does  that  include  the  rack  on  which  the  sack 
hangs? 

Mr.  Green.  No.  For  instance,  if  I  send  up  to  the  post-office  a  load 
of  second-class  matter,  and  I  have  40  No.  1  bags  and  40  No.  2  bags, 
when  I  pay  my  mail  ticket  on  that  matter  the  weight  of  those  bags  is 
deducted.     That  is  the  part  that  I  mean  by  "  equipment." 

The  mass  of  offices  receive  an  average  of  31  pounds  per  day  gross, 
including  nonrevenue  matter.  Supposing  them  to  average  three 
trips  per  day,  the  average  amount  per  trip  is  about  10  pounds  gross. 
If  31  pounds  is  the  average,  a  vast  number  of  offices  receive  much  less, 
even  down  to  pouches  carrying  only  a  postal,  or  on  a  return  trip  empty. 
This  is  not  pointed  out  by  way  of  complaint,  but  to  indicate  where  the 
money  goes.  And  in  this  vast  mass  of  nonrevenue  matter,  only  11 
per  cent  is  second  class.  Of  course,  in  its  transit  to  its  destination 
mail  matter  is  constantly  changing  its  position.  Although  first  class 
can  not  be  put  in  sacks,  second  class  goes  in  the  pouches.  But  there  are 
no  statistics  describing  such  changes.  There  are,  or  should  be,  no 
equipment  in  the  mails  that  have  not  "  originated  "  in  some  office  and 
been  counted  there. 

Now,  as  to  the  price  paid  by  the  Government  for  transportation  of 
mail : 

The  service  for  which  the  railroads  get  $8.01  for  mail  matter  was 
rendered  by  the  same  railroads  to  the  express  companies  for,  at  most, 
$2.43i,  both  sets  often  riding  in  the  same  trains. 

The  overpayment  to  the  railroads  from  this  one  cause  alone  in  1903 
was  at  least  $29,000,000. 

Railroads  have  been  paid  in  the  last  ten  years  $356,821,636.80,  of 
which  at  least  half  was  overpayment. 
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The  Treasury  grants  to  make  up  the  yearly  deficit  of  the  Post- 
Office  for  the  last  ten  years  have  been  $74,^77,106.45. 

wSenator  Carter.  Have  you  any  figures  showing  the  relative  spaci? 
occupied  ? 

Mr.  Green.  We  have  tried  very  hard  to  get  it.  I  have  on  file  in  my 
office  a  sheaf  of  letters  begging  to  have  that  done,  and  that  was  recom- 
mended by  a  previous  committee;  but  we  can  not  find  out  anything 
about  it  excepting  that  the  space  in  most  of  the  trains  where  there 
is  not  much  second-class  or  first-class  matter  either  is  simply  in  the 
baggage  car. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  inquiries  into  the  rela- 
tive proportion  of  the  second-class  mail  to  all  or  the  other  classes  of 
mail  carried  in  this  wav,  which  would  to  a  certain  extent  indicate  the 
i-elation  of  space  occupied  ? 

Mr.  Green.  I  have  nothing  that  I  could  put  into  statistics.  Of 
course  the  amount  of  second-class  mail  is  a  great  deal  larger  than  the 
other. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  The  proportion  is  about  two-thirds  of  sec- 
ond-class mail  to  all  others. 

Mr.  Green.  I  should  say  it  was  at  least  that. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Would  you  regard  the  space  occupied  to  bear 
about  the  same  relation? 

Mr.  Green.  Of  course  not,  because  your  letters  have  to  go  in  the 
cars  where  they  distribute  them,  and  so  on.  It  certainly  has  a  greater 
space.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  that;  only  a  great 
deal  of  that  second-class  matter  that  takes  up  this  greater  space  is 
packed  into  storage  and  full  cars  going  without  change  to  various 
destinations. 

Senator  Carter.  Carried  in  buHc,  whereas  the  other  is  distributed 
en  route  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Yes :  carried  in  bulk. 

I  now  wish  to  take  up  the  subject  of  overpayments  to  railroads. 

By  the  sliding  scale  in  use,  up  to  5,000  pounds  daily,  the  railroads 
are  paid  per  mile : 


iUO  pounds  or  lesn . . . 

2D0  to  500  pounds 

nOO  to  1.000  pounds  . . 
1.000  to  1,500  pounds 
I.VjO  to  2.000  pounds 
2.000  to  3.600  pounds 
3.500  to  5.000  pounds 


Per  ton 
I  per  mile 
j  per  year. 

$427.50 
256.48 
171.00 
142. 4R 
128.25 
85.50 
68.40 


Per  ton 
per  mile 
per  day. 


$1. 1700 
.7081 
.4687 
.8908 
.3613 
.2842 
.1873 


The.se  figures  are  furnished  by  Capt.  James  E.  White,  General 
Superintendent  of  Railway  Mail  Service,  to  the  Commission  to  Inves- 
tigate the  Postal  Service.    See  their  report,  Part  II,  page  681. 

All  matter  riding  either  in  postal,  mail,  or  baggage  cars  is  included 
under  transportation.  To  get  the  actual  payment  to  the  railroads, 
the  costs  of  transportation  and  postal  cars  must  be  added,  as  in  the 
last  column  of  Taole  B  of  the  reports  in  any  year.  In  these  calcula- 
tions that  total  is  used. 

Beyond  the  first  5,000  pounds,  each  2,000  pounds  is  paid  per  year 
$21.37,  or  5.85  cents  per  ton  per  mile  for  transportation  only.  This 
is,  to  each  5,000  pounds  beyond  the  first,  two  and  a  half  times  $21.37, 
or  $53.42.    This  provision  makes  the  yearly  price : 
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First  5,000  daily  pounds $171. «»» 

Every  additional  5,000  pounds 53.4:: 


Excess  price  on  first  5,000  pounds 117. 5^ 

Under  this  system,  payments  of  these  additional  five  thousands  can 
never  reach,  though  always  approximating,  the  5.85  cents  per  ton 
per  mile.  In  Table  C,  1903  (pp.  160-299),  there  are  282  routes  car- 
rying 5,000  pounds  and  over,  and  they  cover  51,849  miles.  So  this 
plan  yields  51,849  X  $117.58,  or  $6,096,405.42. 

From  Table  B  (p.  157,  1903  report),  we  find: 

The  total  paid  for  transportation  and  postal  cars $41,886,  S*8.  ."ir> 

The  282  routes  were  paid  for   transportation 

only $22,905,900.27 

From  which  deduct  the 6, 096, 405. 42 


And  you  have,  at  $21.37.— 16, 809,  500.  Si 


And  at  higher  prices  you  have 25,077,347.74 

• 

Why  should  the  Government  pay  two  prices  on  the  same  orders 
The  retention  of  this  six  millions  would  have  much  more  than  ex- 
tinguished the  deficit  of  1903. 

Under  this  complicated  sliding  scale,  what  is  the  average  priic 
per  ton  per  mile  paid  for  mail  transportation?  On  any  route,  it 
one  multiplies  the  miles  into  the  daily  weights  and  reduc<*s  the 
product  to  tons,  he  will  have  the  tons  carried  a  mile  a  day  on  that 
route.  Then  divide  the  yearly  payment  by  the  number  of  day^, 
and  divide  that  quotient  by  the  product,  he  will  have  the  price  per 
ton  per  mile.*'     That  has  to  be  done  separately  on  everv  route. 

The  railroads  receive  on  routes  under  Ohio  more  tlian  from  aii\ 
other  State.  In  this  table  are  gi'ouped  wuth  Ohio  tw^entv  other  State>. 
whose  aggregate  mail  payments  nearly  equal  that  of  Ohio.  They 
are  put  in  the  order  of  their  daily  pounds,  beginning  with  Rhoile 
Island,  the  smallest : 


state. 


Rhode  Island. 

Nevada 

Idaho 


Pounds  car- 

'^^^  of  same 

year). 


Delaware 

South  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Utah 


New  Hampshire. 

Arizona 

Vermont 

Florida 

Montana 

Went  Virgin ia  ... 

Louisiana 

Maine 


Tennessee 

Oregon 

New  Mexico. 

Alabama 

Wyoming 

Ohio 


1901 
1902 
1902 
1901 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1901 
1902 
1901 
1900 
1902 
1901 
1902 
1901 
1900 
1902 
1902 
1900 
1902 
1699 


i  Railroads  pnid 
per  year,  Iran- 

portation  and 
postal  car-* 

(see  Table  B. 

p.  157,  190:5 ». 


894,062 

396,544 

453,459 

1,100,448 

2,684,720 

8,013.067 

3,463,078 

4.194,604 

4,665,642 

4,907,491 

6,127,601 

6,819,555 

8.061.826 

8,234,865 

10,064,515 

12,151,889 

12,232,320 

13,674,666 

15,350,463 

17,414,409 

264,703,847 


Total 1 6400,108.871 


«16, 
44, 
41. 
87, 

227. 

171. 

180. 

145, 

181. 

159. 

267. 

186. 

241. 

277. 

292, 

351. 

312. 

301. 

416, 

388, 
6.119. 


556.00 
62l>.2? 
013.  )S3 
9tr7.5Ji 
006.43 
7W.23 
aV»,  V2 
M'2.  'S.S 
296.94 
197,  W 
•290.29 

7n4.3;> 

aH7.31 
•27?».fi6 

2S3.JO 
907.  i*^ 
635. » 
752.46 
817.3^ 
883.71 


c  9. 811.  SOS.  44 


a  Miles  X  dally_welght\  Yearly  payment 

2,000  /     No.  of  days  (365  or  a 

6200,054  tons. 


(Price  per  ton  per  mile. 
c  Equals  825,510.96  per  day. 
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According  to  these  figures,  to  carry  200,054  tons  a  day  1  mile, 
cost  S2o,510.9G,  or  12.7  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  notice  further  along  in  your  printed  brief, 
on  page  11,  you  give  that  as  11.1  cents  per  mile. 

Mr.  Green.  That  is  after  taking  out  the  postal  cars.  This  in- 
(liide^s  the  use  of  the  postal  cars. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  The  12.7  cents  includes  the  use  of  the  postal 
('ars  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Yes, 

Missouri  seems  a  fairlv  average  State.  Its  dailv  pounds  in  the 
1899  year  (last  weighing)  were  (Vt,403,363,  or  32,20f  tons.  The  rail- 
roads"^  received  on  this  $1,527,637.49  the  year,  or  $4,185.31  a  day. 
This  makes  the  cost  of  a  ton  a  mile  12.99  cents. 

There  are  about  600  of  the  mininumi  routes,  200  pounds  a  day  or 
le<s.  The  first  100  average  118  pounds  a  day.  And  a  great  many 
routes  are  operated  only  six  days  a  week,  so  that  to  get  their  daily 
transportation  from  their  yearly,  the  divisor  must  be,  not  365,  but 
•il3.     That  is  ignored  here. 

Table  M  of  the  weighing  report  (1900  Report,  p.  261),  gives  the 
iHiml)er  of  pounds  entering  the  mails  sent  to  railroads  in  the  1900 
\ear  as  1,347,145,180,  or  673,573  tons.  The  railroads  were  paid  that 
year  $37,304,431.97.  This  is  $55.38  per  ton  entering  the  mails.  If 
the  average  haul  were  known,  the  cost  per  ton  per  mile  would  appear. 
But  it  is  not  known.  Divide  the  $55.38  by  13  cents,  and  we  get  an 
average  haul  of  426  miles,  which  is  very  close  to  the  average  guesses 
made  by  Government  experts. 

It  seems  plain  that  13  cents  is  very  near  the  average  price  per  ton 
yer  mile  for  all  the  matter  paid  for.  If  the  charge  for  postal  cars  is 
omitted,  the  price  per  ton  will  be  found  to  average  11.1  cents. 

How  do  the  prices  received  by  the  railroads  for  mail  matter  corre- 
spond with  those  they  receive  for  other  similar  matter?  The  service 
thoy  render  on  mail  and  on  express  matter  is  substantially  the  same. 
In  each  case  they  furnish  the  cat's  and  haul  them  on  passenger  trains, 
vory  little  handling  being  done  by  the  railroads.  The  mail  cars  may 
<o^t  more  than  the  express,  and  the  lighting  and  heating  may  be  more 
<^xj)ensive,  and  a  fair  allowance  should  be  made  therefor.  But  the 
"^rvice  is  substantially  the  same.  The  express  companies  make  their 
I)rices  on  a  unit  of  10()  pounds.  One  hundred  pounds  is  one-twentieth 
of  a  ton,  and  the  price  for  thc^  100  is  half  as  many  mills  as  the  2,000 
brings  in  cents.  That  is,  13  cents  per  ton  is  6.5  mills  on  each  1(X) 
pounds. 

Here  are  presented  (see  table)  : 

A  list  of  representative  cities,  49  of  them,  one  from  each  State  and 
Teiritorv,  except  Xew  York : 

The  distance  each  from  New  York ; 

The  average  sum  paid  the  railroads  for  carrying  100  pounds  on 
f'ach  route; 

The  total  price  charged  by  the  express  companies,  handling  and 
transportation,  on  each  route;  and 

ITie  sum  paid  the  railroads  for  their  part  of  the  express  service, 
estimated  at  50  per  cent.  It  may  actually  average  a  little  more — 
probably  a  little  less. 

In  only  8  of  the  49  is  the  total  express  charge  more  than  the  sum 
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?>aid  the  railroads  for  transportation  alone  on  mail  matter — Hart- 
ord,  Cape  May,  and  Philadelphia. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  that  those  computa- 
tions are  based  upon  similar  service  in  all  cases? 

Mr.  Green.  \es;  as  nearly  as  I  can  get  at  it.  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  claim  that  this  is  infallible  or  anything  else,  but  as  nearly 
as  we  can  figure  it. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Would  the  express  companies  collect  the 
packages  at  New  York,  transport  them  to  St.  Liouis  or  San  Francisco. 
and  distribute  them  to  the  individual  consignees  with  the  same 
dispatch  and  refined  distribution  that  the  maus  would  be  collected 
and  distributed  ? 

Mr.  Green.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  distribution  part. 

The  Vice-chairman.  This  is  simply  the  carriage  you  are  speak- 
ing of? 

Mr.  Green.  This  is  what  the  Govermnent  pays  to  the  railroad 
simply  for  carr^'ing  thcin.  The  other  charge  is  what  the  express  com- 
pany charges  to  you  or  me,  or  any  customer,  for  coming  and  getting 
it  and  delivering  it. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Is  the  practice  of  the  express  company  in 
long  hauls  as  expeditions  as  the  practice  of  the  Government  in  the 
distribution  of  the  mail  for  a  long  haul? 

Mr.  Green.  I  do  not  know  much  about  general  merchandise,  but  in 
regard  to  mail  mattei*s 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  am  streaking  of  mail  matters- 
Mr.  Green.  AVith  our  mail  matter  we  very  often  send  by  expre>s 
where  a  matter  is  late,  rather  than  by  mail. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  am  speaking  entirely  of  the  long  hauls. 

Mr.  Green.  That  is  what  I  mean.  For  instance,  we  send  oflF  a  lot 
of  stuff  to  Kansas  City  by  express  rather  than  by  mail,  be<»use  they 
say  the  express  company  will  get  it  there  sooner.  Whether  they  do 
it  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  was  wondering  if  your  statements  ami 
calculations  were  based  upon  the  long  haul  as  well  as  the  short  hauls. 

Mr.  Green.  Oh,  thev  are.     It  thus  appears: 

That  the  average  price  paid  the  railroads  for  carrying  100  pounds 
on  these  49  routes  is  $8.01. 

That  the  average  price  charged  by  the  express  companies  over  the 
same  routes,  handling  and  transportation  included,  is  $4.87. 

That  the  average  price  received  by  the  railroads  for  their  trans- 
portation of  express  matter  is  approximately  $2.43. 

This  service  is  rendered  by  the  same  railroads  over  the  same  routes, 
mail  and  express  cars  often  hauled  on  the  same  trains. 

That  is,  the  service  for  which  the  railroads  get  $8.01  for  mail 
matter  is  rendered  by  the  same  railroads  for  $2.43;  both  sets  often 
riding  in  the  same  trains. 

AVhy? 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  pavments  to  railroads  for  mail  matter  are 
nonreducible,  inexorable.  No  investigation,  as  far  as  the  public  is 
told,  has  unearthed  a  case  in  which  a  railroad  has  been  paid  less  than 
the  maximum  amount.  But  the  express  prices  made  ror  100-pound 
lots  can  not  be  enforced  on  large  weights,  running  perhaps  into  the 
tons.  The  express  tariff.  New  York-Buffalo,  is  $1.26  per  hundred. 
That  would  make  $25  a  ton.     But  certain  kinds  of  periodical  matter 
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are  carried  by  express  for  half  a  cent  a  pound,  or  $10  a  ton.  How 
much  the  payments  to  railroads  here  given  would  be  reduced  or  in- 
creii>5ed  if  made  on  the  actual  receipts  of  the  express  companies  in- 
stead of  by  their  published  tariffs  we  have  no  means  of  telling. 


Mobile,  Ala 

Prtt-c'olt,  Ariz 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

San  Francisco,  Cal.. 

Denver.  Colo 

H&rtford,  Conn 

Wilminjcton.  Del.... 
Washington.  D.  C... 
Jacksonville,  Fla ... 

Atlanta.  Ga 

ht)i9e.  Idaho 

rhicajco,  ni 

IndlHnapQlii*,  Ind... 

Vinita.  Ind.  T 

De^  Moines,  Iowa. . . 

Topeka.  Kans 

Louisville,  Ky 

New  Orlean»,  La 

Portland,  Me 

Baltimore.  Md 

Bf»ton,  MaB8 

Detroit,  Mich 

Minneapolis.  Minn  . 

Vick^buifT,  Mij» 

8t  Louis.  Mo 

Helena,  Mont 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Carwn  City,  Nev 

Manchester. N.  H  . .. 

CapeMay.N.J 

Santa  Pe.N.Mex.... 

Buffalo.  N.Y    

Raleigh.N.C 

BLimarck.N.Dak... 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Fortland.Oreg 

Philadelphia.  Pa.... 

Providence,  R.  I 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Dead  wood,  8.  Dak . . . 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Galveston,  Tex 

Salt  Lake  aty,  Utah 

Montpelier,  Vt 

Richmond,  Va *. 

Seattle,  Wash 

Wheeling.  W.Va.... 

Milwankee.Wis 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 


ToUI. 
Average 


Miles  from 
New  York. 


1,2S1 

2,717 

1,290 

8,404 

1,938 

110 

117 

228 

1.031 

876 

2,736 

900 

817 

1,417 

1,270 

1.407 

890 

1.839 

825 

187 

214 

661 

1,314 

1,288 

1.067 

2,444 

1,400 

3.021 

262 

158 

2,209 

439 

501 

1,784 

757 

3,241 

90 

189 

740 

1,967 

1,163 

1,749 

2,401 

303 

344 

3,127 

610 

997 

1,916 


Railroads 

get  per  100 

pounds  at 

6.6  mills 

per  mile. 


88.00 

17.66 

8.89 

22.13 

12.60 

.72 

.76 

1.48 

6.80 

5.69 

17.78 

6.86 

5.31 

9.21 

8.26 

9.15 

5.79 

8.70 

2.11 

1.22 

1.39 

4.80 

8.54 

8.37 

6.87 


Express 
charge. 


84.75 
14.25 
5.00 
18.50 
8.50 
.75 
1.00 
1.25 
4.60 
4.00 
8.00 
2.50 
2.26 
5.25 
4.25 
5.00 
2.50 
5.00 
1.25 
1.00 
1.00 
2.00 
4.50 
4.60 
3.00 


1           15.89 

10.50 

9.10 

4.50 

19.64 

14.25 

1.70 

1.15 

1.03 

1.25 

14.35 

9.50 

2.85 

1.25 

3.26 

2.60 

11.27 

4.50 

4.92 

2.00 

21.07 

18.50 

.59 

.75 

1.28 

1.00 

4.81 

8.60 

12.72 

8.25 

7.56 

4.00 

11.37 

6.60 

15.61 

10.50 

1.97 

1.76 

2.24 

1.60 

20.33 

13.60 

8.82 

1.76 

6.48 

2.75 

12.46 

8.60 

892.84 

288.66 

8.01 

4.87 

Railroads 

get,  say,  60 

per  cent. 


12. 37 

7.13 

2.60 

6.75 

4.25 

.87 

.60 

.68 

2.25 

2.00 

4.00 

1.25 

1.12 

2.63 

2.12 

2.60 

1.25 

2.60 

.68 

.60 

.60 

1.00 

2.25 

2.25 

1.50 

5.25 

2.25 

7.12 

.58 

.62 

4.75 

.62 

1.25 

2.25 

1.00 

6.75 

.38 

.50 

1.75 

4.12 

2.00 

3.25 

5.25 

.88 

.75 

6.75 

.87 

1.88 

4.26 

119.82 
2.481 


The  Chairman.  Is  the  period  of  time  occupied  in  the  transporta- 
tion the  same  by  mail  and  by  express  ? 

Mr.  Greex.  So  far  as  I  know  I  would  not  attempt  to  be  an  author- 
ity on  that  at  all,  but  I  know  that  we  do  send  a  great  deal  of  stuff  by 
express  when  it  is  late,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  it  goes  through.  They 
can  trace  it  by  express,  where  they  can  not  by  mail.  If  you  put 
>twS  in  the  mail  and  it  does  not  go  through,  it  takes  a  long  while  to 
tract»  jt.     You  finally  get  a  lot  of  slips  back  and  can  not  tell. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Are  the  figures  in  these  tables  the  result  of 
computations  under  oath? 

Mr.  Green.  They  are  computations  from  the  Postmaster-General's 
r^'port  and  from  ^Poor's  Railroad  Manual,  and  this  particular  table 
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is  from  that,  and  from  the  express  companies'  own  charged  prices  U 
those  places. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  The  data  relative  to  the  Government  pay 
ments  for  railroad  transportation  I  understand  you  get  from  tlv 
Government  report? 

Mr.  Green.  Yes. 

The  Vice-Chatrman.  And  the  express  companies'  payment  you  ge 
from  what? 

Mr.  Green.  We  do  not  know  what  the  express  companies  pay.  W 
are  assuming  that  the  express  company  pays  at  least  half  of  tlia 
amount  to  the  railroad  company. 

The  VicE-Cii AIRMAN.  For  instance,  in  this  table  you  are  just  ad 
dressing  yourself  to,  your  calculations  are  as  to  mileage  and  pay. 

Mr.  Green.  The  mileage  is  from  the  Government  figures. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  That  is  what  I  am  saying.     The  mileage  aiu 

Say  of  the  Government  transportation  charges  you  take  from  tin 
overnment  official  report? 

Mr.  (treen.  Yes;  figuring  as  I  have  shown  you,  at  13  cents  pel 
mile  per  ton. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  The  basis  of  vour  calculations  is  taken  fron 
the  Government  reports  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Yes. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  From  what  reports  do  you  take  the  diiU 
relative  to  the  express  charges? 

Mr.  Green.  From  the  express  companies'  charges. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  From  their  published  tariffs? 

Mr.  Green.  Yes;  figures  on  100  pounds. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Take  your  first  item.  I  am  trying  to  arrive 
at  your  method  of  calculation.  The  distance  from  New  York  t( 
Mobile,  Ala.,  is  1,231  miles.  The  railroad  gets  per  100  pounds,  at  ^ 
mills  per  mile,  $8. 

Mr.  Green.  Yes. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  The  express  charge  is  $4.75.  Now,  I  under- 
stand you  get  the  mileage  from  the  Railway  Guide,  and  the  railway 
figures  you  get  from  the  Government  report  ? 

Mr.  6reen.  I  think  that  was  from  tne  Government  report,  but  I 
will  not  be  positive. 

The  VicE-CrfAiRMAN.  The  amount  of  pay  you  get  from  the  calcula- 
tions and  figures  found  in  the  Government  report? 

Mr.  Green.  That  is  13  cents. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  AVhere  did  you  get  the  express  companva 
charge  of  $4.75  ? 

Mr.  Green.  From  the  express  companies. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Is  that  their  published  rate  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  their  tariff. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  From  New  York  to  Mobile? 

Mr.  Green.  Their  express  charge  from  New  York  to  Mobile  is$4.Tr) 
under  their  published  tariffs,  I  think.  On  some  of  those  we  had  to 
send  and  ask  them.  On  a  great  many  we  asked  them.  Of  course,  we 
are  sending  a  good  deal  of  stuff  by  express,  and  we  would  call  them 
up  and  say :  "  What  is  your  rate  from  here  to  Mobile  per  100 
pounds? " 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Does  the  express  company  charge  $4.75  per 
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100  pounds  between  New  York  and  Mobile,  Ala.,  upon  all  of  its 
varieties  of  merchandise? 

Mr.  Green.  That  I  do  not  know.  That  would  be  for  stuff  that  we 
would  send.  I  suppose  that  it  was  a  case  where  we  asked  them  and 
they  would  naturally  assume  that  it  was  our  own  matter. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  arrive  at.  This 
tariff,  then,  this  particular  express  charge  or  $4.76  per  100  pounds 
from  New  York  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  is  for  the  carriage  of  what  we  call 
second-class  matter  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Oh,  I  take  it  to  be  so. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Is  that  what  your  calculation  is  based  upon? 

Mr.  Green.  On  that  I  am  not  positive.  In  a  great  many  cases  we 
simply  ask  them  for  their  rate  and  thev  would  naturally  assume  it 
was  printed  matter,  I  suppose.  I  should  think  there  would  be  dif- 
ferent rates  on  different  kinds  of  matter. 

The  Vice-Ciiairman.  I  wondered  whether  you  sipecified  the  char- 
acter of  goods  which  you  desired  the  rate  upon  in  your  inquiry  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  told  them  to  find  out  those 
prices,  and  I  presume  the  express  company,  as  I  say,  would  assume 
from  our  asking  them,  that  it  was  our  kind  of  stun  that  was  going 
to  be  sent.  I  do  not  imagine  they  would  take  every  kind  of  matter 
that  might  be  offered  them  at  the  same  price. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  You  say  you  told  '*  them."  Whom  do  you 
mean  ? 

Mr.  Green.  My  clerks. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Did  you  address  any  common  letter  of  in- 
quiry to  different  express  companies,  or  any  letter  of  inquiry  to  the 
hame  express  company  for  a  rate  to  different  points? 

Mr.  Green.  It  would  be  the  same  express  company  in  most  cases. 
There  is  only  one  express  company  generally.  Where  there  are  com- 
petitive rates,  where  there  are  two  or  three  express  companies  in  the 
same  place,  the  rates  will  be  lower,  and  we  would  take  the  lowest  one. 

The  Vice-Chair3ian.  What  did  you  ask  in  your  letter?  I  want 
to  get  at  the  basis  of  your  inquiry. 

Mr.  Green.  I  can  not  tell  you  now,  but  I  can  ascertain  and  send 
vou  that. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  The  real  point  of  my  inquiry  is  simply  this : 
In  this  tabulation  of  the  comparison  between  the  mail  transported 
by  the  Government  and  the  express  companies,  which  you  say  is  for 
similar  service,  whether  or  not  you  got  these  express  rates  from  pub- 
lished tariffs,  or  directly  from  the  express  company  with  a  clear  un- 
derstanding at  the  time  that  you  made  your  inquiry  that  the  charges 
were  for  a  specific  character  of  goods  ? 

Mr.  Green.  I  think  that  would  be  so,  because  I  presume  their 
tariffs  are  different  on  different  kinds  of  stuff. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  if  the  table  is  made  up  from 
that  character  of  inquiry  ? 

Mi-.  Green.  I  think  that  is  w^hat  it  is,  but  I  can  not  answer  that 
now.     I  can  find  out  and  let  you  know. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Can  you  tell  me,  while  we  are  on  that  point, 
whether  there  is  any  difference  in  time  in  the  regular  course  of  daily 
business,  between  the  delivery  by  the  Government  of  mail  from  New 
York  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  the  delivery  of  the  same  character  of  arti- 
cles by  the  express  companies  between  the  same  points  ? 
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Mr.  Green.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Vice-Cjiairman.  You  can  not  tell  me? 

Mr.  Green.  Not  i>ositively ;  no,  sir. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  in  the  ordi- 
nary transaction  of  daily  business  the  practice  of  the  express  com- 
panies is  to  carry  articles  of  the  same  nature,  similar  kinds  of  second- 
class  mail,  between  points  as  expeditiously,  as  rapidly  I  mean,  as  the 
same  character  of  mail  is  carried  under  Govemment  contracts  by  the 
railroads  through  the  post-office? 

Mr.  Green.  Yes;  that  is  the  conclusion  I  arrived  at  from  people 
asking  us  to  send  them  that  way,  but  I  do  not  claim  that  this  is  au- 
thoritative at  all,  because  I  donx  know. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  practice  of  the 
express  companies  as  to  rates  and  expeditional  service  where  there  is 
a  limitation  of  weight?  Will  they  take  100-pound  packages  in  a 
different  practice^ f rom  10-pound  packages? 

Mr.  Green.  These  reports  we  have  quoted  here  are  100-pound  rates, 
but  we  can  alwajrs  get  a  special  price  from  the  express  company  if 
we  have  a  good  big  oag  of  stuff  to  go. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  These  are  based  on  the  small  packages? 

Mr.  Green.  They  are  on  the  100-pound  basis. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  And  all  packages  weighing  100  pounds,  or  a 
variet}^  of  packages  of  a  variety  of  weights  within  the  100-pound 
limit? 

Mr.  Green.  Yes.  If  you  send  a  ton,  for  instance,  by  the  express 
company,  or  anything  like  that,  you  usually  can  get  a  special  rate,  if 
there  is  another  express  company  going  to  the  same  place,  but  if 
there  is  not  then  they  will  not  do  it    They  have  ffot  you. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  What  I  desire  to  learn  nx)m  the  method  of 
your  calculation  is  whether  there  would  be  any  difference  in  rate  by 
the  express  companies  between  the  points  enumerated  in  your  table 
whether  the  packages  were  in  6-pound  amounts  or  10-pound  amounts 
or  a  100-pound  pad^age. 

Mr.  Green.  I  think  there  would.  I  think  if  the  packages  were  in 
5-pound  amounts  that  there  would  be  a  minimum  charge  on  each 
package. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  But  this  table  is  made  up  on  the  basis  of  100- 
pound  packages? 

Mr.  Green.  Yes;  because  this  table  is  an  effort,  as  nearly  as  we 
can,  to  see  what  the  railroads  get  from  the  express  companies,  not 
what  they  charge  the  people,  but  taking  100  pounds  as  your  basis. 
If  I  send  a  package  weighing  10  pounds,  and  you  send  another,  and 
Mr.  Glassie  another,  and  so  on,  to  Mobile,  they  all  go  in  the  same  car 
of  the  express  company.  Now,  we  are  trying  to  find  out  as  nearly  as 
we  can  what  the  express  company  pays  the  railroad  for  running  that 
stuff  down  there. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Where  did  you  get  your  information  that 
the  division  was  a  50  per  cent  division  ? 

Mr.  Green.  That  is  entirely  an  assumption.  It  says  so  here.  We 
calculated  that  the  j3oniing  and  getting  it  and  giving  you  a  receipt, 
and  the  bookkeeping  and  the  denvering  it  afterwards  probably  was 
about  half  of  the  average  100  pound  package. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Just  one  more  question  before  you  leave  that 
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table.  You  made  your  computation  of  charges  against  the  Govern- 
ment for  that  service  between  these  points  on  the  average  rate  of 
13  cents  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Yes. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  That  average,  I  think,  you  explained  was 
based  upon  the  entire  weight  of  all  of  the  mail  and  the  entire  car- 
riage of  all  the  mail ;  that  is,  the  average,  taking  the  whole  ? 

Mr.  Green.  That  is  the  average;  yes.  That  is  all  this  table  is; 
just  an  average  table,  you  know. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Exactlv;  but  it  is  the  mail  carried  on  the 
routes  eJiumerated  in  this  table  above  the  average  in  density  or 
about  the  average  in  density  ? 

Mr.  Green.  I  should  think  it  was  above  the  average  in  densit3\ 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Then  if  you  select  specific  routes,  and  take 
routes  that  are  above  the  average  in  density,  the  rate  per  mile  would 
be  less  than  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Green.  We  simply  took  tliose  places  because  they  are  places 
upon  which  we  can  quicklv  got  a  rat^  and  get  a  line.  This  is  an 
average,  and  we  have  simply  fixed  a  city  in  every  State  so  as  to  get 
all  the  different  distances. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  understand,  but  you  have  secured  from  the 
express  companies,  by  inquiry  and  through  their  public  tariffs,  their 
rates  per  100  pounds  betw^een  these  specific  points.  Now  if,  w'ith  the 
same  refinement  of  inquiry,  you  learned  the  exact  charge  against 
the  Government  by  the  railroad  for  mail,  the  deiisitv  of  the  mail 
under  the  sliding  automatic  scale  of  railroad  mail  payment  would 
demonstrate  that  these  were  routes  of  more  than  the  average  density, 
and  therefore  the  rate  per  ton  would  he  less  than  V^  cents. 

Mr.  Green.  Oh,  j^ou  can  not  learn  that. 

The  Vice- Chairman.  Xow,  if  you  pursued  your  inquiry  with 
the  same  refinement  with  reference  to  the  railroad  pay  that  you 
have  apparently  with  reference  to  express  rate  per  ton  on  these  par- 
ticular routes,  the  rate  per  ton  on  these  routes  which  you  have  picked 
out  would  be  less  than  the  average  rate  of  13  cents  per  ton,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  Green.  I  should  think  it  would,  if  you  stuck  to  those  cities. 

Tlie  Vice-Chairman.  That  is  what  I  am  saying.  You  stuck  to 
those  cities  in  your  express  charge  rates? 

Mr.  Green.  Yes. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Then,  if  you  stuck  to  those  cities  just  as 
persistently  with  reference  to  the  railroad  rate,  it  will  be  much  lower 
than  that  which  you  have  given  in  that  table  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Possibly;  but  what  I  mean  is,  we  have  simply  picked 
out  a  city  in  each 'State,  to  get  a  rate  to  it  and  a  line  to  it. 

The  Vic^-Chairman.  In  fixing  the  general  average  of  cost  under 
existing  law  do  you  recall  what  the  lowest  charge  is  for  railroad 
transportation  per  ton  per  mile? 

Mr.  Green.  What  it  foots  up  ? 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  mean  what  is  the  rate  of  the  most  dense 
route — something  in  the  nature  of  5  or  0  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  I 
believe. 

Mr.  Green.  No  ;  it  never  can  go  to  that.  Five  dolhirs  and  eighty- 
eight  cents  is  the  rate  on  the  5,000  pounds,  and  of  course 
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The  ViCE-CiiAiRMAN.  That  is  right;  but  it  is  much  below  the  13 
cents  per  ton,  the  lowest  rate,  occasioned  by  the  greatest  density. 

Mr.  Green.  The  lowest  rate  occasioned  by  the  greatest  density 
would  never  go  down  to  $5.88,  although  it  would  tend  toward  it. 

The  VicE-CiiAiRMAN.  Have  you  any  calculation  as  to  what  it 
would  reach  ? 

Mr.  Green.  I  have,  but  not  here. 

The  VicE-CiiAiRMAN.  I  believe  that  the  statistics  show  that  the  low- 
est rate,  based  on  the  greatest  density,  is  the  rate  between  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York. 

Mr.  Green.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  And  of  course  that  rate  would  not  obtain 
in  any  of  your  calculations  on  this  table,  because  you  have  not  taken 
the  lowest  rate;  but  if  you  were  going  to  make  a  calculation  to  give 
the  actual  amount  paid  at  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  between  New  \  ork 
and  the  49  places  indicated  in  your  table,  equal  in  its  accuracy  with 
the  exprcvss  rate,  it  would  necessarily  have  to  be  at  a  lower  rate  than 
Gi  juills  per  100  pounds. 

Mr.  Green.  But  that  we  can  not  do.  I  would  not  know  how  to 
get  at  it. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  understand;  but  I  say  if  it  w^ere  pursued 
with  the  same  refinement? 

Mr.  Green.  Unquestionably  so. 

The  Vicr-Chairman.  So  that  with  reference  to  the  express  charges 
in  this  table  you  have  a  nuich  more  accurate  basis  of  computation 
between  these  points  than  you  have  in  the  column  with  reference  to 
the  railroad  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Yes ;  we  have  got  to  pick  out  anything  from  the  other 
end  as  best  we  can.  Every  question  that  you  have  asked  me  I  have 
asked  the  Post-Office  Department,  and  about  these  very  things,  and 
I  can  not  get  any  answer.  I  suppose  they  think  it  is  none  of  my 
business.     I  do  not  know. 

The  Vice-Chair^ian.  Mr.  Green,  if  you  take  the  report  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  general  railway  mail  service  for  any  year 
»  you  would  find,  would  you  not,  specincally  enumerated  the  various 
railway  mail  routes,  with  the  amounts  of  mail  carried,  the  amounts 
paid  for  carriage  over  each  route;  and  could  you  not  from  that 
ascertain  with  equal  accuracy  the  amount  paid  between  New  York 
and  Mobile,  or  between  New  York  and  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  that  you  have 
found  by  ascertainment  of  the  express  rates? 

Mr.  Green.  I  do  not  know  until  I  try  it. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Would  you  not  suppose  that  you  could? 

Mr.  Green.  I  should  suppose  I  could,  ii  it  does  not  have  a  lot  of 
small  stations  that  they  would  drop  off  at  in  between. 

The  VicE-CiiAiRMAN.  What  I  mean  is  the  amount  that  is  paid. 
That  is  what  you  have  taken  here — the  amounts  paid  per  ton  per 
mile. 

Mr.  Green.  Yes. 

The  ViCE-CiiAiRMAN.  That  is  all  I  wish  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  Green.  Continuing  my  statement,  what  is  this  overpayment 
costing  the  Government  ? 

The  total  charge  of  express  companies  is  $4.87,  a  little  less  than 
five-eighths  of  the  $8.01  paid  for  transportation  only  of  the  mail?. 
The  railroads'  share  of  this  $4.87  is,  at  50  per  cent,  $2.435 — a  shade 
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over  three-tenths  for  mail  transportation  (0.304,  to  be  exact).     The 
railroads  received  for  carrying  mail  matter  in  the  1903  year : 

Transiwrtation   ^«3. 607,  524.  80 

Postal  cars 5.279.323.79 

Total 41,880,848.59 

On  a  basis  of  what  tliey  would  get  for  the  same  service  from 

express  companies  their  charge  should  be  0.304X^1.886,848.59.     12,  773, 601. 97 

So  there  was  an  excess  charge  of 20,153,246.62 

The  loss  here  from  this  overpayment  in  1903  was  at  least  $29,- 
000,000. 

Even  at  75  per  cent  of  the  total  express  rates  the  railroads  get  for 
carrj^ng  express  matter  not  quite  half  what  they  get  for  carrying 
mail  matter. 

The  express  companies  are  private  corporations,  paying  their  ex- 
penses and  declaring  their  dividends  from  the  business  they  do, 
with  no  power  to  draw  on  public  funds  one  dollar,  except  for  serv- 
ices rendered.  Railroads  have  been  paid  in  the  last  ten  years 
i>3r)(),821,r>36.80,  of  which  at  least  half  was  overpayment.  The 
'*  Treasury  grants  "  to  make  up  the  yearly  deficit  of  the  Post-Office 
for  the  ten  years  July  1,  1894,  to  June  30,  1903,  have  been  $74,777,- 
10r,.45  (1903  report,  p.  (599).  To  these  should  be  added  the  expenses 
of  the  Post-Omce  Department  itself,  which  are  charged  to  the 
Treasury-  and  do  not  appear  in  the  accounts  to  the  debit  of  the  Post- 
Office.  With  these  also  belong  the  expenditures  of  the  Auditor  of 
the  Treasury  for  the  Post-Office  and  his  more  than  600  employees. 
.Vnd  the  Post-Office  is  also  fairly  chargeable  with  the  rent  of  its 
premises  in  (jovernment  buildings  erected  and  maintained  from  funds 
outside  the  Post-Office. 

A  50-foot  postal  car  is  paid  $40  per  mile  per  year — that  is, 
40-^365,  or  10.9  cents  per  mile  per  day. 

Senator  Carter.  TVny  do  you  add  the  words  "  per  day  "  in  connec- 
tion with  the  10  cents  per  mile  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Each  time  it  goes.  They  are  paid  so  much  per  year 
per  ton. 

Senator  Carter.  Regardless  of  the  day,  it  is  10  cents  per  mile  for 
the  miles  traveled? 

ilr.  Green.  Yes ;  but,  supposing  the  route  is  20  miles  long,  and  it 
goes  over  that  route  three  hundred  and  thirteen  days,  or  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  days,  each  mile  counts  313  or  365  times.  That  is 
why  I  put  in  the  per  day. 

Senator  Carter.  Begin  with  the  first  mile,  and  continue  to  add 
miles;  but  the  last  mile  would  cost  no  more  than  the  first? 

Mr.  Green.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Carter.  At  10  cents  per  mile  is  what  you  mean,  and  the 
per  day  has  no  real  significance  ? 

Mr.  Green^  I  put  that  in  there  because  they  have  quoted  the  price 
per  year. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  You  mean  per  trip  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Each  time  it  goes  that  mile. 

The  Vige-Chairman.  In  that  calculation  did  you  count  the  mileage 
for  the  round  trip  ? 

Mr.  Green.  No,  sir;  one  way. 
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Senator  Carter.  Unquestionably  the  return  is  counted  in  the  miles, 
just  the  same  as  the  outward  trip.  The  phrase  "  per  day  "  is  con- 
fusing. 

The  ViCE-Cn AIRMAN.  But  the  pay  is  by  the  route,  not  the  full 
mileage  of  the  round  trip. 

Senator  Carter.  The  theory  upon  which  the  charge  per  mile  is 
based,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  mileage  actually  traveled  by  the  car 
during  the  year. 

Mr.  Green.  Yes. 

Senator  Carter.  Or  during  any  part  of  the  year.  It  is  10  cents 
per  mile. 

The  Vice-Ciiairman.  And  if  the  route  is  100  miles  long,  you  do 
not  charge  for  200  miles  ? 

Senator  Carter.  When  the  car  runs  out  you  charge  100  miles,  and 
when  it  returns  another  100  miles  ? 

Mr.  Green.  That  is  right. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  You  have  got  a  look  into  the  law  coming  to 
you. 

Senator  Carter.  Then  if  only  one  way  is  charged  on  the  car,  it 
should  be  5  cents  and  something  per  mile.  I  think  when  a  railroad 
traffic  man  refers  to  a  charge  per  mile  per  ton  he  does  not  refer  to 
the  traveling  of  that  mile  twice,  but  once. 

The  Vice-Ciiairman.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Senator  Carter.  And  I  think  the  same  is  true  when  you  refer  to 
the  charge  for  a  postal  car  per  mile.  It  is  not  per  half  mile,  and  it 
it  not  1  mile  traveled  twice. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Carter.  It  is  a  charge  for  each  mile  that  that  car  runs. 

The  Vice-Ciiairman.  The  miles  of  the  route. 

Mr.  Green.  Say  that  a  ^O-foot  postal  car  carries  2  tons,  at  11.1 
cents  each — that  is  (22.2  plus  10.9),  equals  33.1  cents  per  ton  per 
mile,  and  each  additional  half  ton  adds  5.55  cents.  I  am  told  that 
the  railroads  charge  each  other  for  the  use  of  a  car  IJ  cents  a  mile, 
which  is  added  to  the  returns  from  whatever  the  car  carries.  These 
returns  from  what  the  car  carries  are  already  included  in  transpor- 
tation, and  the  utmost  the  railroads  are  entitled  to  is  pay  for  the 
additional  room  the  same  weight  takes  in  a  postal  car.  Why  is  the 
"  time  "  of  a  naked  postal  car  worth  9.4  cents  a  mile  more  than  that 
of  an  ordinary  car  of  the  same  length  ? 

The  cost  or  an  average  mail  car  is  less  than  that  of  an  average 
passenger  car.  There  are  fixtures  on  postal  and  apartment  cars 
which  are  not  on  passenger  cars,  but  so  there  are  passenger-car  fix- 
tures not  found  in  mail  cars.  The  storage  and  the  cars  in  which 
the  closed-pouch  mail  rides  are  the  baggage  cars  used  for  the  regular 
passenger  business.  If  the  cost  of  the  space  used  on  the  mail  cars, 
storage,  postal,  apartment,  and  cars  carrying  closed  pouch  could  be 
footed  and  compared  with  that  of  an  equal  number  of  feet  of  passen- 
ger-car space,  the  latter  would  exceed  the  former;  how  much  an  out- 
sider can  not  easily  learn. 

Senator  Carter.  Have  j^ou  made  any  computation  as  to  the  rela- 
tive earnings  of  the  railway  companies  on  the  express  cars  and  the 
ordinary  passenger  cars  of  about  equal  size  to  mail  cars? 

Mr.  Green.  I  have  made  a  computation  as  to  the  earnings.  I  can 
not  tell  what  the  earning  of  an  express  car  is,  only  by  guessing  at  it, 
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but  you  can  tell  from  Poor's  Railroad  Manual  what  the  average  earn- 
ing of  a  passenger  car  is. 
Senator  Carter.  How  does  that  compare? 

Mr.  Green.  I  have  that  right  here.  As  to  the  cost  of  the  two 
services : 

Congress  makes  the  rates  and  the  Department  does  the  quadrennial 
weighings,  calculates  what  is  due  on  each  route,  and  pays  the  compa- 
nie.s  nmning  the  routes  in  four  installments  a  year.  The  railroads 
furnish  and  haul  the  cars  and  render  a  few  services,  such  as  furnish- 
ing here  and  there  a  little  room  and  getting  and  delivering  the  mail 
where  the  post-office  is  within  80  rods  of  the  station;  but  these  are 
insignificant  compared  with  incidentals  in  the  regular  passenger  busi- 
ness. Poor's  Manual  gives  the  totfll  passenger  earnings  of  the  1903 
year  as  $128,713,109,  and  the  Post-Office  Department  report  for  1903 
gives  $41,886,849  as  expended  for  railroad  service — about  one-tenth 
of  the  passenger  earnings. 

What  were  the  railroad  expenditures  on  their  passenger  business 
which  are  not  needed  for  the  mail  business?  The  passenger  stations 
and  their  maintenance  and  attendants,  the  whole  ticket  selling  and 
accounting  machinery,  and  the  room  and  bookkeeping  belonging  to 
the  passenger  business  in  relation  to  the  traveling  public  and  to  other 
railroads — all  that  which  in  the  mail  business  is  covered  by  the  quar- 
terly check.  One  hardly  takes  up  a  daily  or  weekly  paper  which 
does  not  contain  advertisements  and  time  tables  of  railroads,  perhaps 
column  after  column.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  monthlies,  in 
which  appear  each  issue  pages  of  railroad  advertising.  Nor  do  peri- 
odicals include  all  the  advertising.  None  of  this  expenditure  is 
called  for  in  the  mail  business. 

How  much  do  the  railroads  spend  a  year  on  their  own  literature — 
the  folders  and  time-tables  filling  the  vast  racks  in  stations  and  hotels, 
so  familiar  to  all  ?  And  how  much  for  the  literature,  some  of  it  ex- 
quisitely illustrated,  by  which  they  try  to  attract  transient  and  per- 
manent travel,  each  to  its  own  lines? 

Mail  transportation  does  not  include  any  of  these  expenses.  AVhat 
they  would  amount  to  if  carefully  and  fairly  separatea  is  not  known 
to  an  outsider.  But  it  is  plain  that  in  fixing  the  price  of  railroad 
transportation  this  should  be  taken  into  account,  and  an  approxi- 
mately equitable  reduction  made  for  it. 

The  mails  are  carried  in  postal  cars,  in  apartment  cars,  in  storage 
cars,  and  in  closed  pouches  put  on  the  train  in  baggage  or  other  cars 
where  there  is  room. 

The  storage  cars  carry  mails  not  to  be  disturbed  on  that  part  of 
the  route.  For  instance,  mails  to  be  distributed  west  of  Chicago  are 
packed  close,  like  freight,  in  storage  cars  in  New  York,  not  to  be 
touched  till  they  reach  Chicago.  A  storage  car  will  hold  12  to  18 
tons. 

The  closed-pouch  matter  has  no  special  room  set  apart  for  it,  but 
is  locked  in  pouches  or  tied  in  sacks  and  can  be  put  loose  in  baggage 
cars  or  elsewhere  on  the  train.  The  amount  of  this  in  tons  is  not 
known — at  any  rate,  to  the  public.  Three  times  as  many  routes  carry 
this  closed-pouch  matter  as  run  w* ithout  it.  For  instance,  in  Table  H, 
1901,  we  have  the  report  of  weighing  that  year  in  the  first  contract 
"^tion— Maine  to  West  Virginia.  Out  of  913  live  routes,  on  203  all 
mail  matter  is  carried  in  closed  pouches.     In  706  the  mail  matter 
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is  carried  partly  in  closed  pouches.  The  lines  of  closed  pouches  in 
the  "  mail-car  space,"  etc.,  in  Table  H  greatly  outnumber  the  others. 
This  line  of  mail  matter  in  nearly  empty  bags  is  most  hoi>elessly 
unprofitable  to  the  Post-OfRce.  The  report  of  the  special  weighing 
of  1899  disclosed  40.57  per  cent  of  revenue  pounds  and  59.43  per  cent 
of  nonrevenue  pounds.  Of  all  the  pounds  of  matter  mailed,  51  per 
cent  was  "  equipment "  ("  pouches,  sacks,"  etc.) :  this  with  the  second- 
class  free  in  counties  and  Government  free  making  up  the  59.43  per 
cent.  Second  class  averaged  40  pounds  per  sack  durmg  June,  1904, 
at  145  of  the  largest  post-offices.  (Report,  1904,  pp.  417  to  419.) 
The  General  Superintendent  of  Railway  Mail  Service  says  (1900 
report,  p.  596) :  "  The  average  weight  of  the  fully  made-up  sacks 
for  the  whole  100  offices,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  41  pounds,  as  against  a 
general  average  of  46  pounds  for  all  the  second-class  mail." 

Right  here,  where  the  loss  must  inevitably  be  very  large,  the  pres- 
ent law  makes  the  railroad  rates  especially  enormous.  The  scale 
begins  with  a  minimum  of  a  daily  200  pounds  oi*  less — the  less  on 
one  route  dwindling  to  10  pounds  daily.  The  yearly  payment  is 
$42.75  a  mile;  if  the  route  is  operated  seven  days  a  week,  11.6  cents 
per  day.  That  is,  the  railroads  for  carrying  200  pounds  or  less  of 
mail  are  paid  more  than  they  average  for  five  passengers  with  bag- 
gage. And  the  200  pounds  of  mail  is  thrown  into  a  baggage  car 
which  the  passenger  traffic  makes  necessary  but  does  not  fill;  and  if 
the  whole  of  the  closed  pouch  were  withdrawn  the  running  expenses 
of  the  railroads  would  be  only  slightly  reduced. 

The  Post-Office  Department,  under  date  of  August  21,  1899,  di- 
rected all  mail  matter  received  at  all  post-offices  to  be  weighed  thirty- 
five  days — October  3  to  November  6,  1899,  inclusive — by  classes. 
Returns  were  received  from  the  74,684  post-offices  except  2,013  (about 
2.7  per  cent) ,  and  from  these  the  Department  estimated  the  weights 
for  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days.  The  complete  figures  ap{>ear 
in  the  1900  report,  pages  235  to  262.  Here  is  Table  I,  page  258,  epit- 
omizing the  whole : 

Table  I. — Per  rent,  bij  clasaca,  of  mail  matter  orujinating  in  the  Initcd  States, 
ineluding  mail  for  loeal  ilelivery  and  all  mail  disimtched  from  all  post-offices 
of  the  United  States  by  steam  railroads,  electric  cars,  steamboats,  and  on  star 
routes  or  other  wise. 


CIrrs. 


First  class 

Second  class , 

Second  class,  free 

Third  and  fourth  class , 

Government,  free 

Equipment  (pouches,  sacks,  etc.) 


Total 


Revenue  pounds 

Nonrevenue  pounds. 


Weight  for 
35  days. 


TotAl 150,132,405 


Pound*. 

9,098,882 
37,820,867 

3, 140, 4&4 
13,987.967 

9,218,203 
76,866,032 


150,132,405 


60. 907, 706 
89.224,699 


Estimated     I  Per  cent 

weight  for  365  1  of  total 

days.  ,  weight. 


Pounds. 

94,888,341 
394.417,505 

32.750,560 
145.874.518 

96,132,692 
801.602,902 


6.06 
25.19 
2.09 
9.32 
6.14 
51.20 


1.565.666.508 

100.00 

635.180,362 
930,486.146 

40. 37 
59.43 

1,565,666.598 

100,00 

In  this  table  second  class  is  put  at  394,417,505  pounds  for  the  year. 
The  1900  report  gives  them  as  382,538,999  pounds — a  shortage  of 
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11,878,506  pounds,  about  3  per  cent.    But  as  the  actual  figures  for 
other  classes  are  not  accessible,  Table  I  is  here  used  as  it  stands. 


1    Revenue 
1     pounds. 

Per  cent. 

First  class 

94,888,341 
894,417,605 
145.874,618 

15 

S«!r^nd  nljMW  .,,......,...,     

62 

Third  and  fourth  class 

28 

636,180,364 

100 

The  total  revenue  for  the  1900  year  was  $102,354,579.29. 

Table  J  herewith  gives  the  revenue  pounds  from  Table  I,  assumes 
12  cents  per  pound  for  third  and  fourth,  puts  1  cent  per  pound 
for  second,  and  gives  the  remainder  of  the  total  revenue  to  first. 
Dividing  this  remainder  by  the  pounds  of  first,  we  get  the  income 
per  pound  from  first  class.  Any  other  assumption  oi  prices  agree- 
ing with  the  pounds  that  will  bring  the  actual  income  may  be  used. 

Table  J. — Revenue  pounds  from  Table  7,  with  revenue  from  each  class,  12 
cents  per  pound  for  third  and  fourth^  1  cent  for  second,  and  the  remainder 
to  first. 


Class. 


First  

Third  and  fourth 


Total, 
Second 


Yearly  pounds. 

Percent^ 
age. 

Income 

per 
pound. 

94,888,341 
146,874,518 

15 
23 

Cents. 
a").  26 
12 

240. 762,  H59 

394,417,606 

62 

1 

635,180,864 

100 

Income. 


980,905,462.08 
17,504,942.16 

96,410,404.24 
3,944,175.05 

102,354,679.29 


The  income  of  $98,410,404.24  from  240,762,859  pounds  of  other 
than  second  class  is  40.8+  cents  per  pound.  And  oi  this  40  per  cent 
is  first  and  60  per  cent  third  and  fourth. 

So  that,  according  to  the  figures  of  the  special  weighing,  if  in  any 
year  the  total  revenue,  less  second  class,  be  divided  by  40.8  cents 
the  quotient  will  be  the  pounds  of  that  matter,  of  which  40  per  cent 
will  be  first  and  60  per  cent  third  and  fourth. 

Apply  this  to  the  1904  year  (Report,  p.  3)  : 

Total  receipts $14,3,  582,  (524.  34 

Less  second  class 5»  ()J)7, 198. 19 


Revenue  from  other  than  second 137,885,420.15 

Dividing  this  by  40.8  cents  we  get  337,954,476  pounds,  exclusive  of 
second  class,  of  which  135,181,790  pounds  are  first  and  202,772,686 
pounds  are  third  and  fourth. 

Table  K. — Pounds   and  iru'ome   of  the   190^   year   treated   in   the  manner  of 

Table  J  of  the  VJUO  year. 


Class. 

Ye«rly. 

Income 

per 
pound. 

Income. 

Pint       

Pounds. 

135.1S1,790 
202,772,686 

Cents. 
84 
12 

1113,552,703.83 

Third  and  fourth - 

24.382,722.32 

Total          

837,954.476 
569,719,819 

137, 885, 426. 15 

SMvmd 

1 

5,697,198.19 

907,674,295 

143,582,624.34 
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Second-class  matter  was  set  up  by  act  of  Congress  in  1879,  with 
postage  at  2  cents  per  pound,  and  the  postage  reduced  to  1  cent  in 
1885.  The  new  conditions  were  expected  to  produce  some  such  result 
as  they  have,  but  few  were  sanguine  enough  to  foresee  how  great  that 
result  would  be.  Second-class  matter  has  been  an  indispensable 
factor  in  the  prosperity  of  the  countir.  It,  unaided,  could  not  have 
lifted  us  to  where  we  are;  neither  could  all  other  causes  have  sufficed 
without  this.  Literature  is  the  record  of  man's  growing  acquaint- 
ance with  his  environment  and  his  successive  harnessing  or  the  forces 
of  nature  to  human  needs.  The  lower  rate  for  literature  periodically 
issued  was  merely  to  stimulate  its  creation  and  distribution.  Xo  one 
will  claim  that  periodical  literature,  as  periodical,  is  any  better  or 
more  or  less  deserving  than  other.  The  price  set  in  1885  was  in- 
tended to  increase  the  circulation,  which  without  this  low  price  would 
have  been  much  less. 

How  has  second  class  affected  the  per  capita  use  of  the  mails?  In 
1880,  the  last  census  year  just  before  second-class  matter  had  begun 
its  benign  work,  wuth  a  population  of  50,155,783,  the  postal  revenue 
was  $33,315,479.34,  or  00.4  cents  per  capita.  That  per  capita  was  26.7 
cents  in  1840,  a  gain,  1840  to  1880,  of  39.4  cents  per  capita  in  the  forty 
vears.  In  the  census  year  1900  the  postal  revenue  had  grown  to 
$102,354,579.29,  with  a  population  of  70,303,387,  or  $1,341  per  capita. 
Probably  the  figure  in  the  spring  of  1905  is  nearly  or  quite  $1.70  per 
capita.  Certainly  an  increase  oi  ($1.70  less  00.5)  more  than  a  dollar 
per  capita  in  twenty-five  yeai"s  indicates  the  shrewdness  and  success  of 
the  institution  of  second-class  matter. 

Senator  Carter.  That  calculation  is  made  upon  what  basis  of  popu- 
lation ? 

Mr.  Green.  On  the  basis  of  the  population  of  those  different  years. 
Eighteen  hundred  and  eighty  was  the  last  census  year  before  the 
second  class  had  begun  its  work. 

Senator  Carter.  You  have  slated  on  the  authority  of  Poor's  Man- 
ual that  a  passenger  coach  yields  about  10  cents  per  running  mile. 

Mr.  Green.  Twentv  cents  per  mile. 

Senator  Carter.  W^iat  do  you  claim  from  your  figures  that  a  postal 
car  of  substantially  the  same  dimensions  would  yield  per  mile  to  the 
railroad  ? 

Mr.  Green.  I  stated  that  a  little  while  ago. 

Senator  Carter.  The  ultimate  figure  is  what  I  desire  to  get  at,  in 
order  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  two. 

Mr.  Green.  I  think  it  is  about  33  cents,  as  far  as  we  can  calculate  it. 

The  percentage  of  deficits  to  total  revenue — what  testimony  (loe< 
that  bear  to  the  working  of  second-class  matter?  Taking  the  fegiires 
from  Table  No.  7,  1904  report,  page  059,  it  appeal's  that  the  deficit 
(Treasury  grant)  in  1880  was  $3,597,717.20  on  a  revenue  of  $33,- 
315,479.34,  the  deficit  being  11,7+  per  cent  of  the  revenue.  In  1904 
the  deficit  was  $7,031,837.43  and  total  revenue  $143,582,024.34,  a  little 
more  than  5.3  per  cent. 
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But  a  new  source  of  expense  began  to  appear  in  1899 — rural  free 
delivery — and  has  cost  so  tar : 

1899 $149,  979.  69 

1900 420,433.17 

1901 1,749,525.06 

1902 3,  993,  706.  51 

1903 8,  Oil,  635. 48 

1004 12,  610,  070.  35 

Total 26, 965,  350.  26 

Eliminating  the  rural  free  delivery,  the  reports  show  a  surplus  in- 
stead of  a  deficit  the  three  years  since  1901.  Leaving  untouched  every 
other  expenditure,  railroad  overpayments  included,  and  leaving  out 
only  the  rural  free  delivery,  there  was  a  surplus  the  1904  fiscal  year 
of  $5,008,232.92. 

Deducting  this  new  expenditure  each  year  since  1899  from  the 
Treasury  grants,  we  have : 

Table  E. — Rural  free  delirery  for  /fi>  years. 


1«99 

1900 

1901 

1902 

19113 

19W , 

Less  rural  free  delivery 


Treasury  grant 
as  published. 


$7,902,040.68 
6,250,019.95 
4,001,346.17 

2,490,636.84 
3,753,965.50 
7,631,837.43 


Same,  deduct- 
ing rural  free 
delivery. 


a  17, 752, 060. 89 
a  6, 829, 586. 78 
0  2,261,820.11 


61,608,071.17 
64.257,679.98 
65,008,232.92 


32,029,888.97 
d  26, 966, 360. 26 


5,064,483.71 


•  Total. 


116,833,467.78 


10,768,984.07 


©5,064,483.71 


a  Deficit. 
6  Surplus. 


cNet  deficit  for  six  years. 

ft  An  average  per  year  of  $844,080.62. 


There  are  three  great  lines  of  overpayment  in  the  rates  for  railroad 
carriage  of  mails.  One  is  the  charge  for  rent  of  postal  cars.  All 
matter  riding  in  postal  cars  is  included  in  the  regular  transportation 
charge,  and  that  charge  should  cover  all  vehicles  in  which  mail  is 
carried,  postal  as  well  as  apartment  and  storage  cars,  and  the  room 
noe<led  for  closed  pouch  mail,  which  goes  generally  in  baggage  cars. 
Postal  cars  carrv  more  pounds  to  the  foot  than  apartment  cars.  This 
whole  pavment  is^  and  has  been  all  along,  a  sheer  gratuity  to  the  rail- 
roads, fn  the  1903  year,  of  the  $41,880,848.59  paid  them  for  mail 
carriage,  $5,279,323.79  was  paid  for  rent  of  postal  cars.  With  this 
l)elon^  the  "  special  facilities  "  of  $122,347.18,  together  $5,401,670.97, 
additional  contributions  to  a  service  which  without  these  is  enor- 
mously overpaid. 

Another  line  of  overpayment  is  the  price  for  the  first  daily  5,000 
pounds  on  every  mile  of  railroad  on  which  the  daily  weight  ruii? 
over  5,000  pounds.  In  regular  business  one  rate  runs  through  a 
whole  transaction.  Not  so  here.  The  first  5,000  pounds  are  paid 
$171  per  mile  per  vear,  or  $68.40  per  ton,  and  all  bevond  that  5,000 
pounds  at  $21.37  per  year  each  2,000  pounds.     At  $21.37  per  2,000 
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pounds,  5,000  pounds  comes  to  $53,425.  Deduct  this  from  the  $171 
actually  paid  and  we  get  $117,575  as  the  overpayment  on  every 
such  mile  of  railroad.  Route  161010  (see  1902  report.  Table  H) 
is  1,228.22  miles  long  and  is  paid  on  18,759  daily  pounds  for  transpor- 
tation only  $389,603.66.  Of  this  $210,025.62"^  is  for  the  first  5.0^0 
pounds  and  $179,578.04  for  the  other  13,759  pounds.  The  amount  of 
this  gratuity  on  this  one  route  is  $144,407.97.  Add  payment  on 
same  route  lor  rent  of  postal  cars,  $34,551.40,  and  we  have  a  contri- 
bution on  this  one  route  for  the  two  of  $178,959.37.  In  Table  C  (1903 
report,  pp.  160-299)  there  are  303  routes  carrying  5,000  poimds  and 
over,  and  they  cover  57.166  miles.  This  gratuity  yields  57,166  X 
$117,575,  or  $6,721,321.48.  This,  added  to  the  $5,401,670.97  paid 
for  postal  cars  and  special  facilities,  makes  $12,122,992.81  thrown 
away  on  the  two  in  a  single  year. 

The  third  line  of  overpayment  is  the  excessive  price  on  all  weights 
up  to  5,000  daily  pounds.  For  the  excess  over  5,000  pounds  the 
yearly  rate  is  $21.37  per  ton  per  mile,  which  is  a  little  more  than 
what  should  be  paid  for  all,  with  no  extra  charges. 

The  fair  price  for  all  weights,  always  including  the  cars  in  which 
the  mails  are  carried,  is  $20  per  ton  per  mile  per  year — ^a  little  less 
than  is  now  paid  on  the  excess  over  5,000  daily  pounds.  The  fig- 
ures of  the  daily  weights  should  become  the  yearly  price  per  mile  in 
dollars  and  cents.  Route  161010,  already  mentioned,  is  1,228/2*2 
miles  long  and  is  credited  with  18,759  daily  pounds.  Multiplying 
these  figures  together  and  cutting  off  the  last  two  figures  of  the  prod- 
uct, representing  the  decimals  of  the  distance  miles,  we  get  $230.- 
401.79.  as  the  fair  payment  on  that  road;  the  actual  payment,  in- 
cluding rent  of  postal  cars,  $424,155.06. 

In  the  following  Table  D  are  taken  23  routes  with  increasing  daily 
weights  from  Table  II,  1903  report,  beginning  on  page  340,  and  to 
them  is  added  route  109004,  which  is  paid  for  the  large^st  number  of 
daily  pounds  in  the  country. 

Twenty  dollars  per  ton  per  year  per  mile  is,  on  routes  operated 
seven  days  a  week,  5.48  cents  per  mile;  on  routes  operated  six  days 
a  week,  nearly  6.4  cents  a  mile.  The  average  revenue  per  passenger 
car  is  substantially  20  cents  per  mile,  and  the  average  number  of  pas- 
sengers 10.  The  weight  of  passenger  and  baggage  carried  by  hand 
ana  in  baggage  cars  is  about  200  pounds,  or  1  ton  to  the  car  on  the 
average. 

If  it  is  claimed  that  the  pay  for  the  lighter-weight  routes  at  $20 
a  ton  is  small,  so  is  the  service.  On  the  minimum  routes,  at  $42.75 
per  mile,  are  being  paid  more  than  $11,000,000,  and  it  is  quite  likely 
that  the  routes  carrying  less  than  5,000  pounds  daily  are  paid  as 
much  as  are  paid  on  those  carrying  more  than  the  5,000.  !Not  that 
the  pounds  of  the  former  would  equal  those  of  the  latter,  but  the 
payments  for  those  pounds  are  grossly  unequal. 
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Tabix  D. — Twenty- four  routes  at  price  of  $»iO  per  ton  and  at  the  present  prices. 


Route. 


131U21 
t.UOls 

lium 

131010 
i:^HXi9 
1:51012 

121019 
m<rJ7 

l?-Vi(N 
L.TulO 
LSTUlT 
137102 

:i"."iH 
;.-.''i7 

1..1013 

i.;ii4> 

1  "H^jJ 

:  :irc-' 
iijyow 


Mtle». 

15.87 

30.02 

56.37 

18.15 

32.49 

28.79 

115.77 

131.10 

4&9» 

14.31 

19.31 

63.31 

94.49 

221.28 

25.02 

324.03 

219. 12 

280.64 

263.30 

133.59 

468.32 

190.77 

75.01 

90.47 


Total 


2.958.02 


Founds 
per  day 
paid  for. 


140 

71 

469 

334 

816 

987 

1.199 

1,447 

1,833 

1,852 

2,571 

8,499  I 

5,122 

4,948 

10,404 

14.938 

20,799 

do,  999 

53,606 

99,838 

104,582 

201,262 

302,167 

390,394 


Paymentper 

year  at  S20 

per  ton  per 

mile. 


$21.52 

21. 31 

258.74 

60.62 

265.12 

.284.16 

1.388.08 

1,097.02 

861.33 

266.02 

496.46 

2, 215. 22 

4,839.78 

10, 948. 98 

2,608.08 

48,887.40 

46,574.77 

101,027.59 

141, 144. 60 

132, 705. 68 

489, 778. 42 

383, 947. 52 

226. 655. 47 

353, 189. 45 


Present  pay- 
ment, 
transporta- 
tion only. 


1657.06 

1,283.35 

3.422.22 

946.70 

2, 500. 10 

2,437.07 

10,789.76 

13,675.04 

5,665.11 

1,737.37 

2. 625. 19 

9,418.62 

16,239.05 

86,657.44 

4,316.42 

89, 762. 79 

74,875.90 

140.847.60 

181,671.78 

157,507.95 

578, 197. 28 

482,725.49 

251,018.71 

388,074.68 


Payment 
for  rent  of 
postal  cars. 


Transporta- 
tion and 
postal  cars. 


S750.60 
24, 175. 50 
16,338.40 
89,289.60 
59,247.80 
19,828.50 
133, 169. 75 
117, 323. 55 
32,626.00 
76,049.50 


$657.06 

1,283.85 

3,422.22 

946.70 

2,500.10 

2,437.07 

10,789.76 

13,675.04 

5,665.11 

1,737.87 

2,625.19 

9,418.62 

16,239.05 

86,657.44 

5,067.02 

113,938.29 

89,714.30 

180,187.20 

240,919.53 

176,836.46 

711,866.98 

550.049.04 

283.644.71 

464, 124. 18 


1.268,762     1,947.837.24  i  2,406,652.58     517,299.20      2,923,861.78 


Sympathy  may  be  invoked  for  the  railroads  on  the  loss  of  revenue 
this  $f>0  a  Von  scale  would  cause.  But  the  new  figures  would  still 
leave  the  mails  a  most  profitable  part  of  the  railroad  business — per- 
haps the  most  profitable  part.  Poor's  Manual  of  Railroads,  1904,  in- 
troduction, page  ix,  reports  the  gross  amount  of  passenger  earnings 
for  the  1903  year  as  |428,713,109.  Payments  to  railroads  for  the 
mails  for  same  year,  1903  report,  page  157,  $41,886,848.59.  The  mail 
business  was  a  little  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  whole,  and  at  a  fair 
price  would  probably  not  have  exceeded  4  per  cent  in  dollars. 

Little  of  the  matter  mailed  reaches  its  destination  in  the  bags  it 
started  in.  It  may  be  shifted  from  pouch  to  pouch,  from  sack  to 
Niok,  or  from  sack  to  pouch  one  or  many  times.  But  there  was  no 
pouch  or  sack  in  the  mails  that  did  not  at  some  time  or  place  get 
there  and  was  not  then  counted  into  the  801,(>02,902  pounds  of 
t^jiiipment. 

The  railroads  of  the  United  States  are  paid  much  more  for  mail 
>ervice  than  the  railroads  in  Europe.  Mr.  Henry  N.  Castle,  late 
Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Post-Office,  in  Harper's  Weekly,  July 
K  1905.  writes:  "More  money  is  paid  every  year  by  the  IJnited 
•States  to  the  railroads  for  carrying  the  mail  than  is  paid  by  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  combined  for  all  kinds  of  mail  transportation." 
And  he  tells  us  that  in  France,  in  Switzerland,  in  Germany,  in 
Austria,  in  Italy,  and  in  Belgium  a  large  part  of  the  mails  is  carried 
free.  The  mail  business  stands  to  regular  railroad  business  very 
much  as  in  the  post-office  second  class  stands  to  all  other  revenue 
matter.  Other  revenue  matter  springs  from  second  class ;  the  mass  of 
railroad  business  springs  from  the  mail,  and  would  be  impossible 
without  it.  The  Post-Office  could  carry  second  class  free  rather  than 
kill  it ;  and  the  railroads,  were  there  no  mails,  w  ould  lose  their  busi- 
n(*ss  and  have  to  pass  dividends.     Surely  their  managers  ought  to 
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help  in  the  fixing  of  a  price  for  mail  transportation  equitably  com- 
mensurate with  what  they  earn  on  regular  passenger  traflBc,  and  no^ 
struggle  to  make  a  milch  cow  of  the  people  of  the  country  and  dra\^ 
from  them  collectively  larger  rates  oi  streamage  than  the  indi 
viduals  give. 

In  what  I  have  said  here  about  paying  the  railroads  at  the  rate  oi 
$20  per  ton  I  will  not  claim  that  my  figures  are  absolutely  correct 
I  have  heard  a  good  many  things  here  this  week  that  made  me  feel  d 
little  wobblv  on  two  or  three  matters,  but  the  figures  I  have  giver 
will  certainly  class  somewhat  in  trying  to  find  out  what  we  are  all 
trying  to  reach. 

Senator  Carter.  At  that  point  permit  me  to  ask  a  question.  If  w« 
paid  $20  per  ton  for  the  aggregate  weight,  that  being  1  cent  pei 
pound,  if  50  per  cent  is  made  up  of  equipment,  upon  which,  of  coui-se 
we  could  not  collect  any  revenue  at  all 

Mr.  Green.  I  do  not  see  why  vou  should  not  on  second-class  mat- 
ter.     You  have  to  carrv  it. 

Senator  Carter.  In  our  own  sacks. 

Mr.  Green.   What  if  thev  are  your  own  sacks?     You  are  furnish- 

V  ft' 

ing  them  to  the  man  to  put  his  stuff  in ;  he  does  not  have  to  furnish 
any  sacks. 

Senator  Carter.  I  am  referring  now  to  the  Government  revenue. 
The  sacks  are  50  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  weight.  If  we  paid  $:2<J 
per  ton  for  can\ying  both  the  sacks  and  the  matter  on  which  a  reve- 
nue is  collected,  it  follows  that  it  costs  the  Government  2  cents  per 
pound,  or  $40  per  ton,  to  do  the  business  for  which  it  receives  $20. 

Mr.  Green.  If  it  is  all  second-class,  but  the  second-class  equipment 
is  not  50  per  cent.  The  second-class  equipment  is  only  7  per  cent, 
according  to  the  post-office  figures.  According  to  those  figures  the 
average  weight  or  a  bag  of  second-class  matter  is  46  pounds.  That 
makes  the  equipment  of  that  about  7  per  cent. 

Senator  Carter.  The  loss,  then,  if  loss  exists,  to  be  compensated 
by  other  considerations,  would  l)e  the  payment  for  carrying  7  |x^r 
cent  of  equipments  as  dead  weight,  for  which  no  compensation  would 
be  received? 

Mr.  Green.  Yes;  and  if  there  were  no  other  returns  of  the  profita- 
ble kind  of  matter  to  the  Government  from  second  class,  I  do  not  see 
how  anybody  could  claim  that  you  ought  to  carry  a  certain  class  at 
a  loss  of  one  cent  or  anything;  but  what  I  claim  is  that  in  figuring 
what  you  ought  to  charge  second-class  matter  consideration  sliould 
be  given  to  the  profitable  mail  that  second  class  creates. 

Senator  Carter.  But,  as  I  understand  your  proposition  as  to  let- 
ting the  second-class  matter,  in  which  you  include  periodicals 

Mr.  (treen.   Everything  that  is  printed ;  yes. 

Senator  Carter.  You  would  have  the  Government  pay  to  the  rail- 
roads the  entire  receipts  for  that  matter,  or  $20  per  ton,  and  stand 
as  a  loss,  to  be  compensated  otherwise  if  practicable,  the  cost  of 
handling  and  the  cost  of  transporting  the  sacks. 

Mr.  Green.  Yes. 

Senator  Carter.  AMiich  would  be  at  the  rate  of  $20  per  ton? 

Afr.  Green.  Yes — that  is,  the  Government  would  simply  get  what 
is  paid  the  railroads  in  that  case. 

Senator  Carter.  You  would  collect  from  the  railroads  and  pass  the 
money  over  to  them,  and  our  handling  in  wagons  and  on  star  routes 
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111(1  rural  free-delivery  routes  and  city  delivery  would  all  be  a  total 
OSS  unless  compensated  for  in  the  volume  of  first-class  mail  which 
vould  flow  from  the  operation. 

Mr.  Green.  Fii"st  and  third  and  fourth  class,  yes;  that  is  the  argu- 
nent  exactly. 

POSSIBLE    REDUCTION    IN    RATES   OF   POSTAGE. 

What  reductions  in  rates  of  postage  would  the  price  of  $i20  a  ton 
^r  mile  per  year  to  the  railroads  for  carrying  the  mails  make  possi- 
)le?  On  the  business  of  the  1903  year  this  saving  would  have  been 
^20,4 72,292.14,  or  half  of  the  $41,886,848.59  paid  that  year  to  the  rail- 
roads. In  the  1904  year  thev  were  paid  ^,G95,610.3()  (report,  p. 
151 ) ,  half  of  which  is"^ $22,347,805.18.  The  total  expenditures  accord- 
ing to  report,  page  4,  were  $152,r3()2,l  16.70.  From  this  deduct  the 
saving,  $22,347,805.18,  and  we  get  the  corrected  expenditure  of 
Jil30.0 14,31 1.52,  revenue,  1904  (report,  p.  3),  $143,582,624.34,  leaving 
surplus  of  $13,568,312.82. 

First-class  matter  is  low  enough  already.  Two  cents  an  ounce  pays 
for  transportation  enormous  distances,  and  yet  is  so  little  that  men  in 
multitudes  pay  it  every  day  for  letters  mailed  and  delivered  inside 
their  own  city.  The  percentage  of  drop  matter  in  the  large  cities, 
first-class  matter,  is  variously  estimated  at  30,  40,  or  even  50.  A 
glance  at  a  heavy  mail  delivered  to  busine^ss  houses  in  New  York  will 
often  show  three-quarters  of  all  to  be  drop  lettei's  that  have  never 
ridden  a  rod  on  a  steam  railroad.  Taking  the  Post-Office  as  a  busi- 
ness enterprise  only,  its  massive  justification  is  the  service  of  first- 
class  matter,  and  by  the  contribution  of  other  matter  to  that,  all  else 
i^-  to  be  financially  judged.  It  contributed  (see  Table  K)  in  1904 
$113,552,703.83  out  of  a. total  revenue  of  $143,582,624.34,  abnost  80 
I>er  cent. 

Next  to  this  is  printed  matter,  whether  periodical  or  not.  That  a 
<  ertain  weight  of  matter  is  or  is  not  issued  periodically  makes  no  dif- 
ference in  the  value  of  what  is  printed,  nor  does  it  affect  to  any  extent 
the  cost  of  carrying  it.  Printed  matter,  as  already  pointed  out,  is  an 
indispensable  feeder  of  first-class  matter. 

Make  all  printed  matter,  bound  or  unbound,  1  cent  per  pound — 
that  is,  extend  the  provisions  of  second-class  to  cover  all  printed  mat- 
ter, whether  periodical  or  not,  and  take  in  everything  printed  that 
d(K»s  not  violate  some  law  of  the  land,  doing  away  with  any  possible 
cli?<!rimination  other  than  that.  That  leaves  only  merchandise.  If 
the  postage  on  that  is  made  1  cent  for  4  ounces,  or  4  cents  a  pound, 
then  the  business  of  1904  would  be  something  like  this.  The  special 
weighing  sheds  no  light  on  the  proportions  of  third  and  fourth  in  the 
'lass  '*  third  and  fourth."    Assume  half  and  half. 

The  pounds  and  percentages  of  revenue  matter,  1904,  shown  in 
Table  L,  are : 


FiM  claas 

>f  cond  class 

Thin!  and  fourth 


Pounds.       Per  cent. 


135,181,790 
569,719.819 
202,772,686 


15 
63 
22 


907,674,296  100 


9 


N 
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Table  L. — Business  of  1904*  first  class  unchanged,  third  class  tnergcd  in  scr^M 
at  same  price,  and  fourth  class  (merchandise)  at  4  cetits  per  pound,  afisumiiuj 
equal  pounds  for  third  and  fourth. 


Clas*.  Yearly,  pounds,   ^^j^^' 


First 136,181,790  $0.84 

Second '  669.719,819  1 

Third 101.386,343  1 

Fourth 101,386,343  4 


Box  rentA,  etc 


907,674,295 


ToUl  expenditures $152,362. 116. 70 

Less  to  railroads 22, 347, 805. 18 

Leaving  a  gain  of 


I 


Income. 


1113,552. 7tr>.S 
6.69T.li**«  li 
1,013.>«;.I3 
4, 066,  4.13,  r^ 


124.319/219.1: 
5,942,-1«.6: 


180,261,.MJ  - 
180,014.311   -J 


247,201  S> 


ADVERTISING. 

There  has  been  and  is  a  widespread  hostility  to  advertising,  for 
which  there  is  no  justification.  This  found  expression  in  a  clauH' 
of  the  law  of  1870:  ^'  ProHded^  Ixowever,,  That  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  be  so  construed  as  to  admit  to  the  second-class  rate 
regular  publications  designed  primarily  for  advertising  purposes,  or 
for  free  circulation,  or  tor  circulation  at  nominal  rates.'-  Adver- 
tising is  never  a  primary  purpose.  All  publications  are  issued  eithor 
to  help  some  object  or  ''cause  "  or,  as  generally,  to  create  and  stimu- 
late profitable  business.  Technical  "  reading  matter  "  and  advertis- 
ing are  alike  means  to  a  further  end,  are  never  "  designed  primarily 
for  advertising  purposes."  Advertising  was  conjoined  with  readinjr 
matter  in  literature,  and  especially  in  periodical  literature,  long 
before  the  setting-up  of  second-class  matter.  But  since  that  time 
its  growth  has  been  enormous,  almost  incalculable.  Publisher  aiul 
advertiser  join  to  create  periodicals.  Part  of  their  contents  is  fur- 
nished free  by  those  who  have  something  to  say;  part  is  bought  bv 
the  publishers  from  associated  presses,  telegraphs,  local  correspond- 
ents, and  writers;  and  part  is  furnished  by  advertisers — ^that  is,  bv 
customers  who  pay  for  the  privilege  of  so  much  space  to  stimulate 
their  private  enterprises.  In  this,  publisher  and  advertiser  are  at 
one,  and  with  them  almost  the  entire  community. 

For  this  advertising  very  large  sums  are  paid.  Without  the  in- 
come from  advertising  an  average  periodical  could  not  paj'  out  the 
money  spent  for  its  reading  matter.  And  it  stands  to  reason  that 
the  volume  of  advertising  could  not  be  kept  up  and  continually  in- 
creasing unless  that  advertising  brourfit  adequate  returns.  Writing 
"  ads  "has  grown  into  a  profession.  They  are  intended  and  adapted 
to  draw  and  hold  the  puolic  attention.  And  they  do.  Many  of  us 
in  a  new  issue  of  a  periodical  go  through  the  advertisements  first. 
It  is  manifest  that  they  serve  tne  public  in  two  ways — one  by  the 
contents  of  the  advertisements  themselves;  the  other  by  the  better 
reading  matter  the  publishers  can  and  do  furnish,  which  without  the 
advertisements  they  could  not. 

Beyond  this  service  of  advertising  to  the  general  public,  how  doe^ 
it  anect  the  post-office?  Its  contribution  to  that  is  exceedingly 
large.  Not  only  does  it  stimulate  that  institution  by  the  mail 
matter  originating  in  the  increased  development  it  awakens,  and 
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without  which  the  present  status  of  the  post-office  could  not  have 
»me,  but  the  advertisine:  itself  is  the  provocative  of  vast  masses 
>f  other  second  class,  of  uiird  and  fourth,  and  of  first  class.  Adver- 
isements  abound  soliciting  the  use  of  the  mails,  hundreds  in  a  single 
number  of  a  magazine.  Single  advertisements  sometimes  bnng 
thousands  of  responses,  each  involving  at  the  start  a  2-cent  letter, 
ind  opening  the  way  for  a  mass  of  further  correspondence.  If  the 
nail  matter  in  a  single  day  directly  traceable  to  advertising  in 
periodicals  could  be  segregated,  no  one  could  be  unconvinced  of 
its  fruitfulness  to  the  mails.  Or,  if  the  yearlv  mails  of  large  adver- 
tisers could  be  tabulated,  a  similar  result  would  be  inevitable,  though 
that  would  not  include  the  postage  on  the  matter  sent  to  them. 

WHAT   VTE   SUGGEST. 

The  reducing  of  railroad  transportation  to  $20  per  ton  per  mile  per 
year,  all  distances  and  all  weights,  with  no  extras. 

Weighing  the  mails  every  year. 

A  uniform  postag:e  of  1  cent  a  pound  for  all  printed  unsealed  mat- 
ter, whether  periodical  or  not. 

Forbidding  future  interference  with  any  printed  matter  which 
does  not  violate  law,  and  the  annulment  of  any  existing  regulations 
attempting  to  do  so. 

A  rate  of  1  cent  for  4  ounces  on  merchandise  up  to  a  limited  weight. 

And,  whether  these  reforms  are  enacted  or  not,  the  repeal  of  the 
clause  of  the  law  of  1879  excluding  from  the  mails  any  printed  matter 
not  violating  law. 

And  the  repeal  of  the  provision  by  which  publishers  of  periodicals 
published  less  often  than  once  a  week  are  deprived  for  their  own 
cities  of  the  rate  to  which  they  are  entitled  everywhere  else. 

This  report  is  signed  by  Isaac  H.  Blanchard,  and  by  myself  as 
chairman.  Mr.  Eggers,  whose  name  appears  as  signed  to  the  printed 
document,  desires  his  name  to  be  stricKen  from  the  record.  He  said 
he  had  not  given  the  matter  sufficient  study  and  he  was  unwilling, 
under  those  circumstances,  to  have  his  name  appear  there. 

The  ViqE-CnAiRMAN.  Have  you  concluded,  Mr.  Green  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Yes. 

TheViCE-CHAiRMAN.  Are  there  any  other  questions  to  ask  Mr. 
Green? 

Representative  Moon.  I  have  nothing. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  am  informed  that  one  or  two  parties  who 
were  called  earlier  in  the  sesvsion  to-day  have  now  presented  them- 
"^Ives,  and  we  will  hear  from  Dr.  Immanuel  Pfeifier,  representing 
the  Postal  Reform  League. 

STATEKTENT  OF  DB.  IMMANUEL  FFEIFFEB. 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Commission.  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  if  we  did  not  have  a  deficit  in  the  Post-Omce 
Ifepartment  we  would  not  have  this  investigation.  I  base  this 
opinion  on  the  fact  that  I  have  introduced  before  Congress  a  bill 
providing  for  investigation  of  the  whole  post-office  service,  but  for 
reasons  fet  known  to  the  Postal  Commission  that  bill  was  ignored, 
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and  on  the  other  hand  a  resolution  was  passed  to  have  this  subject 
investigated.  I  should  prefer  to  have  an  investigation  of  the  whole 
postal  service  upon  a  practical  basis.  If  I  were  a  physician  called 
into  a  household  to  investigate  the  sanitary  conditions  there,  I  should 
not  confine  myself  to  one  part  of  the  house,  but  I  should  seek  to  go 
through  the  whole  building,  commencing  with  the  cellar. 

The  Postmaster-deneral  in  his  report  of  1905  says  that  the  postal 
service  should  be  a  business  institution.  I,  for  one,  agree  with  the 
Postmaster-General,  and  I  say  with  a  deep  sense  of  regret  that  it  is 
not  at  present  conducted  as  a  business  institution.  Ordinary  busi- 
ness principles  as  a  whole  are  violated  throughout  the  whole  aamini>- 
tration.  Hence  the  deplorable  fact  remains  that  our  Post-Office 
Department  as  a  whole  is  at  least  twenty-five  years  behind  the  other 
civilized  countries. 

Now,  the  great  question  seems  at  least  to  be,  How  shall  we  overcome 
this  deficit?  And,  for  reasons  best  known  to  somebody,  the  whole 
blame  of  this  deficit  seems  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  our  public  edu- 
cators. From  my  standpoint  you  might  as  well  say  to  the  poor  bov 
or  girl:  "You  see  that  large  beautirul  building;  you  see  all  those 
teachers  going  in  there  ?  Well,  unless  you  can  pay  your  share  in  sus- 
taining the  expenses  of  that  institution  you  can  not  be  admitted." 
You  might  as  well  say  that. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  propose  to  show  to  you  three  separate  and  dis- 
tinct ways  by  which  this  deficit  can  be  turned  into  a  profit,  which  I 
should  be  ver}^  glad  to  see.  Of  course,  the  only  way  we  can  justly 
arrive  at  an  opinion  is  to  give  a  thorough  investigation  of  every- 
thing connected  with  handling  the  mail.  I  take  it  for  granted  we  all 
want  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion.  It  is  easy  enough  to  say  thai 
it  costs  the  (Jovernment  a  great  deal  of  money  to  send  all  these  pub- 
lications through  the  mail.  That  is  one  of  the  business  principle? 
of  any  business  transaction,  to  see  what  is  the  cost.  We  must  know 
that  lief  ore  we  can  ascertain  the  profit  or  loss. 

My^  first  duty  will  be  to  refer  to  the  railway  service ;  and  while  in 
some  respects  what  I  say  may  be  a  repetition,  still  I  think  it  has  a 
bearing  on  this  case,  because  the  more  people  we  can  find  who  are  of 
the  same  opinion  on  these  matters  the  stronger  that  opinion  will  be. 
no  doubt. 

When  we  had  a  committee  appointed  a  few  years  ago  to  investigate 
the  railway  mail  service,  we  found  that  after  two  years  and  a  half  of 
work,  and  they  had  every  opportunity  given  them,  they  could  not 
agree.  So,  like  any  ordinary  jury,  they  agreed  to  disagree,  conse- 
quently we  were  presented  with  more  different  reports.  I  will  quote 
a  few  things  from  the  majority  of  the  reports.  They  said  that  the 
rate  of  pay  should  be  reached  "  as  near  as  may  be  upon  a  business 
basis,  and  in  accordance  with  the  principles  which  control  ordinary 
business  transactions  between  private  individuals." 

That  is  good. 

"'  That  the  mail  is  not  comparable  with  the  expre&s  business." 

"  That  the  mail  is  not  comparable  with  freight." 

That  "  there  are  two  many  points  of  difference  between  the  pas- 
senger and  mail  transportation  to  take  the  passenger  service  of  the 
railroads  as  a  basis  for  the  determination  of  tbe  railway  mail  pay." 

That  the  safest  method  by  which  to  reach  a  just  approximation 
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or  estimate  of  cost  to  the  railroads  of  transporting  the  mails  is  that 
which  Professor  Adams  denominates  the  "  methoa  by  analysis,"  by 
which  the  expenses  and  revenues  of  the  freight  and  passenger  de- 
partments are  segregated,  after  which  the  passenger  expenses  and 
revenues  are  also  segregated  into,  first,  the  transportation  of  passen- 
gers, including  baggage;  second,  the  transportation  of  express  raat- 
ter  presumably  (although  not  so  stated  in  the  report),  and,  third, 
the  transportation  of  mail. 

That  "  space  "  should  not  be  substituted  as  the  unit  for  paying  in 
place  of  the  "  ton-mile  *'  basis. 

Another  report  was  given  by  our  friend  Mr.  Loud,  and  he  rather 
astonished  everybody,  or  almost  everybody,  by  his  report,  in  which 
he  said :  '^  The  testimony  and  deductions  therefore  lead  me  to  con- 
clude that,  as  a  whole,  the  railroad  companies  do  not  derive  a  profit 
from  the  carriage  of  mails."'  But  he  recommends  the  substitution  of 
"space"  as  a  unit  for  paying  in  place  of  weight  and  partial  space. 
I  will  come  back  to  that  in  a  minute. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Moody  also  gave  a  separate  report,  and  he  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  "  48  per  cent  of  our  expenditures  to  the  railroad 
companies  is  for  the  transportation  of  equipments,"  and  he  recom- 
mends a  continuance  of  the  investigation  by  a  commission  of  experts. 

Hon.  William  H.  Fleming  also  made  a  separate  report,  favoring 
Professor  Adams's  recommendation  of  a  reduction  in  railwav  man 
pav  of  from  5  to  12  per  cent,  and  he  states  "  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mission state  in  their  report  that  this  question  of  mail  pay  is  one  of 
judgment,  but  after  making  this  admission  they  forthwith  proceed 
to  set  aside  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  best  expert  they  could 
l)rocure." 

He  makes  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  coal  and  iron  between  1875 
and  1899,  and  asks  the  question:  *' Is  mail  transportation  entitled 
to  no  benefit  at  all  from  such  sweeping  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
operations? ''  He  claims  that  in  1898  a  given  amount  of  freight  was 
moved  at  44  per  cent  less  than  in  1878 ;  that  while  the  average  mail 
rate  was  reduced  from  20.59  cents  per  ton  per  mile  to  12.50  cents  per 
ton  per  mile  between  the  years  1881  and  1898  this  reduction  was  due 
entirely  to  the  increased  weight  of  mail  carried  over  the  particular 
road  that  received  the  payment.  The  form  of  the  law  has  not  been 
changed  since  1878,  and  the  railroad  carrving  100,000  pounds  of 
mail  in  1900  receives  exactly  the  same  pay  tliat  was  received  in  1879 
by  a  road  which  carried  the  same  weight  of  100,000  pounds.  He 
claims  that  according  to  one  of  Professor  Adams's  analyses  of  an  im- 
portant railroad  that  $1,178  per  mile  or  thereabout  was  paid  by  the 
mail  service  in  excess  of  its  full  allowance  for  expenses  and  profits, 
and  we  all  know  that  Professor  Adams  is  unquestionably  the  best 
expert  we  have.  If  no  reduction  be  made  in  railway  mail  pay  he 
recommends  a  reduction  in  the  rates  paid  for  post-office  cars,  for  the 
following  reasons : 

(a)  If  post-office  cars  were  not  used  the  railroad  companies  would 
be  obliged  to  furnish  and  use  the  regular  apartment  cars,  for  which 
no  rental  has  ever  been  charged. 

(b)  The  only  equitable  amount  which  the  Government  should 
pay  for  the  use  of  post-office  cars,  when  used  in  place  of  apartnfient 
cars  (which  they  would  otherwise  be  obliged  to  furnish),  is  the  in- 
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terest  upon  tlie  cliffenmce  in  the  co^^t  of  the  two  styles  of  cars,  the  in- 
creased loss  by  depreciation,  the  increased  coj^t  of  fuel  for  hauling 
an  increased  weight,  and  any  increased  cost  of  nnaintenance. 

(c)  The  average  annual  rental  of  a  post-office  car  is  $5,703,  which 
is  considerably  more  than  the  entire  cost  of  the  average  post -office 
(Sir,  and  a  generous  allowance  for  the  above  enumerated  items  would 
not  exceed  $2,000. 

As  a  matter  of  equity,  either  the  rental  of  post-office  cars  should  l>e 
reduced  or  a  rental  allowed  for  apartment  cars. 

He  also  calls  attention  to  the  excessive  weight  of  equipment  and 
recommends  reduction  in  weight. 

The  testimony  that  was  given  before  this  Conmiission  shows  that  a 
reduction  in  the  average  price  per  ton  of  freight  during  the  past 
tw^enty  years  was  at  least  partially  due  to  a  reduction  in  the  freight 
rates  for  similar  articles  in  100-pound  lots  and  also  in  carload  lots. 
In  the  case  of  the  reduction  of  the  average  earnings  per  mile  for  pas- 
sengers it  is  obvious  that  this  reduction  must  have  been  substantial 
for  the  same  service,  although  rendered  to-day  in  a  much  more 
luxurious  manner. 

Inasmuch  as  railway  mail  pay  for  200-pound  lots  or  for  100,000- 
pound  lots  is  exactly  the  same  to-day  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago  for 
200-pound  or  1,000- pound  or  100,000-pound  lots,  do  not  these  undis- 
puted facts  justify  grave  doubts  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  "  automa- 
tic-reduction "  theory  as  advanced  in  the  majority  report,  and  also 
verify  the  claims  that  in  every  instance  where  reduction  has  been 
made  in  railway  mail  pay  that  reduction  has  been  due  wholly  and 
exclusively  to  the  hauling  of  a  larger  quantity  of  mail  or  the  conduct 
of  a  wholesale  instead  of  a  retail  operation,  on  the  same  principle  that 
the  average  rate  for  freight  w^ould  show  an  apparent  reduction  if 
merchants  merely  shipped  a  larger  proportion  or  merchandise  in  full 
carloads,  even  though  not  a  single  reduction  were  made  in  the  respec- 
tive rates. 

The  frequency  of  the  mail  service  is  quoted  in  the  majority  report 
as  one  reason  why  a  reduction  in  pay  can  not  be  made.     Now,  the 

?uestion  is,  Is  the  frequency  of  the  mail  service  any  greater  than  the 
requency  of  the  ordinary  passenger  or  the  conunutation  passenger 
service? 

The  majority  report  attributes  the  reductions  in  freight  rate-s 
largely  to  the  lessened  ratio  of  "  dead  "  to  "  paying  load,"  while  in 
the  mail  business  the  ratio  of  dead  to  paying  load  has  increased. 
Has  not  the  ratio  of  dead  to  paying  load  of  passenger  service  «lst> 
increased  during  the  past  tw^enty  years  ? 

Have  not  the  reduced  prices  of  coal  and  iron,  the  increased  pulling 
power  of  locomotives,  and  the  increased  average  efficiency  of  opera- 
tives during  the  past  tw^enty  years  had  something  to  do  with  the  re- 
duction in  freight  and  passenger  rates? 

Here  is  a  thing  which  has  been  interesting  to  me  for  twenty  yeans 
because  I  agree  with  our  friend  Cortelyou  that  we  should  be  business 
men  when  w^e  handled  other  people's  money.  Post-office  cars  cost, 
according  to  the  testimony,  from  $2,500  to  $6,000,  or  an  average  of 
probably  less  than  $5,000.  In  addition  to  the  regular  pay  for  the 
mail  w^hich  they  carry  the  Government  is  said  to  pay  an  imtial  annual 
rental  of  about  $5,703,  or  about  $700  more  each  year  than  the  actual 
cost  of  the  car. 
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These  figures  were  given  by  a  number  of  our  most  successful  busi- 
ness men,  who  came  together  after  this  report  was  made,  and  these 
are  their  figui-es.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  Mr.  Shallenberger,  Sec- 
ond Assistant  Postmaster-General,  wherein  he  answers  a  number  of 
questions,  and  he  says : 

The  number  of  iK)staI  cars  In  use  at  the  ('h)se  of  the  flsfal  year  ending  June 
30,  1905,  was  as  foUows:  Whole  cars,  1,015  in  use.  215  in  resei've;  apart- 
ments, 2.(>83  in  use,  525  in  reserve;  making  the  total  of  cars  and  apartments 
in  use  and  in  reserve  4,4,S8. 

The  reports  of  the  number  of  cars  and  apartments  for  the  year  ending  June 
30.  IflOG,  have  not  yet  been  completed. 

Taking  these  figures  here  of  the  number  of  whole  cars  we  have, 
I  think,  a  showing  that  the  railroads  make  still  more  money  than 
what  this  Commission  says.  They  are  making  enough  anyway, 
1  think. 

Now,  if  these  so-called  i)ost-office  cars  were  not  in  use  would  not 
the  railroad  companies  be  obliged  to  furnish  regular  apartment 
cars,  such  as  always  have  been  and  still  are  used,  and  for  which 
no  additional  rental  is  paid  ?     "  Consistency,  thou  art  a  jewel." 

In  running  post-office  cars  in  place  of  apartment  cars  what  ad- 
ditional cost  is  incurred  by  the  companies  exclusive  of  interest  on 
difference  in  cost  of  cars,  annual  depreciation  in  the  difference  in 
cost,  and  the  fuel  and  water  for  drawing  the  increased  loads  and  a 
possible  difference  in  cost  of  men? 

The  testimony  on  page  500  of  the  report,  part  2,  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  between  $(5,000,000  and  $7,000,000  is  annually  charged 
for  "  equipment  received  by  railway  service,"  which  equipment  is 
described  by  a  post-office  official  as  representing  the  post-office  dress- 
ing, and  appears  to  include,  among  other  items,  the  sacks  and 
pouches  which  serve  as  receptacles  for  the  mail  distributed  en  route 
and  whose  principal  function  is  similar  to  that  of  the  wooden  cases 
and  boxes  into  which  the  mail  is  likewise  distributed,  but  which  are 
not  weighed  and  charged  for  as  equipment,  because,  although  much 
heavier  in  weight  than  the  sacks  and  pouches,  they  are  permanently 
attached  to  the  car,  another  inconsistency. 

Now,  we  ask,  does  the  Commission  recommend,  in  addition  to  the 
legular  pay  for  the  carrying  of  the  mail,  the  continuance  of  the 
present  annual  charge  of  nearly  four  and  a  half  million  dollars  for 
rental  for  postal  cars,  and  this  additional  annual  charge  of  between 
six  and  seven  million  dollars  for  carrying  the  post-office  car  dreSvS- 
ings? 

Now-,  as  a  practical  business  man,  I  will  say  gentlemen,  that  if 
I  am  a  packer  of  berries,  for  instance,  or  fruit  of  any  kind,  the 
railroad  company  will  charge  me  their  rate  on  the  shipment  of  the 
fruit,  but  they  give  me  the  privilege  of  sending  back  the  empty 
boxes,  or  the  empty  cases,  whatever  they  may  be.  If  I  am  shipping 
wool  they  will  send  me  back  the  empty  sacks  free  of  expense,  thereby 
thinking  they  are  only  meeting  the  shipper  in  a  fair  way  to  promote 
their  ow-n  interest.  WTiy  should  not  the  Government  receive  the 
same  benefit  ?    That  is  the  question. 

In  trying  to  reach  a  determination  upon  what  basis  railway  mail 

ay  should  be  determined,  the  majority  report  tells  how  not  to  do  it 
y  ignoring  freight,  express,  and  passenger  comparisons,  and  at- 
tempts to  tell  how  to  do  it  by  recommending  an  untried  method, 
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which  some  railroad  authorities  have  claimed  to  be  impracticable, 
and  of  the  practical  operation  of  which  no  actual  instance  has  been 
cited. 

The  majority  report  declines  to  take  the  passenger  service  of  the 
railroads  as  a  basis  for  the  determination  of  the  railwajr  mail  pay, 
upon  the  grounds  that  "  there  are  too  many  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  passengers  and  mail  transportation." 

Are  not  both  mail  and  passenger  cars  drawn,  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances,  by  the  same  locomotive  and  in  the  same  train?  Are 
not  both  mail  and  passenger  cars  heated,  lighted,  cleaned,  and  sup- 
plied with  water?  Are  not  the  railroads  liable  in  both  cases  for  in- 
jury to  individuals?  Are  not  the  mails  and  about  an  equivalent 
proportion  of  the  passenger  service  both  commutative  in  character? 

Inasmuch  as  iniants  are  charged  no  fare,  children  under  a  certain 
age  half  fare,  and  adults  with  the  privilege  of  carrying  150  pounds 
or  baggage,  full  fare;  and  inasmuch  as  large  discounts  are  offered 
for  a  party  or  number  of  travelers,  or  for  return  trips,  or  for  monthly 
or  yearly  contracts,  is  it  not  possible  that  **  weight  and  space,^-  ^*  vol- 
ume of  traffic,"  and  "  frequency  of  service  *'  practically  constitute 
the  same  unit  upon  which  both  mail  and  passenger  rates  are  actually 
determined  at  the  present  time? 

Inasmuch  as  the  passenger  service  is  admitted  to  be  more  expensive 
than  mail  in  the  items  of  printing,  selling,  and  collecting  tickets; 
auditing  accounts;  spacious  and  expensive  stations,  with  elal>orate 
and  costly  conveniences;  advertising;  outside  agencies,  and  mail  and 
station  baggage  masters;  and  inasmuch  as  President  Spencer  has 
demonstrated  the  ratio  of  dead  to  paying  lond  to  be  twice  as  great 
in  the  passenger  service  as  in  the  mail  service,  and  inasnnich  as  pas- 
senger and  baggage  rates  per  ton  per  mile,  as  determined  by  the 
natural  laws  of  competitive  business,  can  be  readily  ascertained  with 
reasonable  accuracy,  does  it  not  seem  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
utilization  of  the  method  of  reasoning  by  analogy  based  upon  con- 
ditions as  they  actually  exist,  is  more  lifeely  to  secure  an  equitable, 
accurate,  and  prompt  solution  of  the  problem,  and  also  secure  it 
promptly,  than  would  an  untried  method,  pronounced  impracticable 
by  those  who  would  be  required  to  demonstrate  and  operate  it,  and 
in  the  prosecution  of  which  figures  might  be  inadvertently  employed, 
which  would  afterwards  prove  to  be  as  fallacious  and  misleading  as 
were  the  statistics  upon  the  express  business,  or  the  former  erroneous 
figures  of  a  post-omce  official  regarding  the  average  weight  of  rail- 
way mail  freight  ? 

Notwithstanding  the  obvious  fact  that  the  actual  expenses  asso- 
ciated with  the  handling  and  transportation  of  mail  are  less  than  for 
the  handling  and  transportation  of  a  similar  weight  of  passengers 
and  baggage,  does  not  a  railway  president  on  page  G80,  part  1,  tes- 
tify that  the  gross  revenue  per  ton  hauled  1  mile,  including  dead  load, 
is  28  per  cent  better  for  mail  than  for  passengers?  And  has  this 
statement  ever  been  repudiated  ? 

The  railway  passenger  business  is  practically  divided  into  two 
classes.  First,  general  passenger  service,  in  which  the  passenger 
travels  rarely  or  only  occasionally.  This  service  might  appropri- 
ately be  compared  with  retail  operations.  Second,  commutation 
service,  in  which  the  passenger  specifically  contracts  to  pay  for  daily 
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or  frequent  rides  in  a  limited  period.     This  branch  might  appropri- 
ately be  compared  with  wholesale  operations. 

Inasmuch  as  the  mail  business  is  preeminently  commutative,  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  Government  contracts  to  pay  for  every 
day  in  the  year,  Sunday  included,  with  which  class  of  passenger 
rates  should  mail  rates  therefore  be  logically  compared? 

Now,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Loud's  report  there  is  very  little  to  say, 
except  to  ask  a  question.  Does  the  author  actually  mean  that  if  the 
mails  were  withdrawn  from  railroads  which  now  receive  $100,000, 
$1,000,000  or  $3,000,000  per  annum  for  that  service  that  the  rail- 
roads could  reduce  their  fixed  charges  or  operating  expenses  to  a 
greater  degree  than  the  above  respective  figures  in  consequence  of 
such  withdrawal? 

If  the  railroads  are  actually  carrying  the  mails  at  a  loss,  would  it 
not  be  a  paying  policy  for  them  to  encourage,  so  far  as  practicable, 
the  granting  or  all  mail  contracts  to  their  competitors? 

I  wish  now  to  refer  to  the  fourth  report — Mr.  Fleming's  report — 
which  argues  several  of  the  propositions  upon  strict  business  prin- 
ciples, and  reaches  very  conservative  conclusions,  inasmuch  as  this 
simply  recommends  the  abolition  of  the  special  mail  facilities  appro- 
priation and  the  adoption  of  Professor  Adams's  conservative  table 
of  reductions,  varying  from  5  to  12  per  cent.  Here  is  a  question 
perhaps  that  will  answer  Senator  Carter,  inasmuch  as  the  rate  for 
mail  in  200-pound  lots  is  $1.17  per  ton  per  mile,  while  that  of  a  single 
passenger  and  baggage  at  the  full  rate  is  3  cents  per  mile,  and  that 
would  yield  approximately  only  30  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  and  the 
low  commutation  passenger  rates  would  be  only  3  cents  per  ton  per 
mile.  It  seems  to  us  there  is  a  sufficient  margin  for  some  reduction. 
It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  railroad  company  is  re- 
quired to  put  on  any  additional  trains  for  carrying  a  small  quantity 
of  mail.  It  is  required  to  carry  the  mail  on  the  trains  which 
it  already  has,  which  have  been  already  scheduled,  and  which  are  for 
the  benefit  of  the  passenger  service.  What  it  gets  for  carrying  mail 
in  many  instances  is  just  so  much  additional  revenue,  with  but  little 
extra  expense. 

The  Postmaster-General  in  his  last  report  speaks  upon  the  subject 
of  the  railroad  service,  and  he  says : 

A  more  precise  method  of  detenu iniug  (umiiKMisation  as  rehiTOH  to  rnlh-oads 
and  other  agents  for  the  traiisix)rtation  of  the  mail  is  recommended. 

lie  further  says  in  the  same  report : 

The  present  method  of  determining  tli^  rates  for  this  service  (mail)  is  not 
altogether  satisfactory.  The  plan  now  followed  appears  to  furnish  a  somewhat 
uncertain  basis  upon  which  to  make  annual  expenditures  exceeding  .$40,000,000. 
The  suggestion  has  been  made — and  it  is  wortliy  of  serious  consideration^ — that 
a  substantia]  saving  in  the  cost  of  railway  mall  transix)rtatiou  would  be  accom- 
plished by  forwarding  bulky  periodicals  and  mailable  merchandise  by  fast 
freight  Instead  of  by  what  Is  known  as  fast  mail. 

It  seems  to  be  superfluous,  gentlemen,  to  say  more  about  this  feature 
of  the  report  of  the  Postmastor-Cjeneral.  Certainly  there  should 
never  be  an  uncertain  basis  when  the  public  servants  vote  away  over 
$40,000,000  every  year  of  the  people's  money. 

Now,  I  think  we  will  leave  the  railroad  mail  matter  for  a  while  and 
go  back  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Postmaster-CJeneral  that  the  postal 
service  should  oe  a  business  institution. 
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Senator  Carter.  Before  doparting  from  the  railway  mail  phase 

germit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  statement  of  the  Postmaster- 
reneral  that  the  present  basis  of  computation  is  uncertain  or  unsatis 
factory,  in  connection  with  your  suggestion  that  the  basis  should  be 
definite  and  specific.  I  a.sk  what  basis  would  you  suggest  in  lieu  of 
the  basis  now  existing,  in  order  to  furnish  certainty  and  accuracy? 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.  Unless  I  could  get  a  good  peep  into  the  papers  kept 
in  Mr.  Shallenberger's  office  it  w^ould  be  very  difficult  for  me  to 
judge  what  basis  there  is,  if  any,  for  computing  railway  mail  service, 
but  from  my  own  standpoint,  independent  of  that,  I  should  simply  do 
it  on  a  business  basis.  If,  perchance,  a  business  man  can  ship  through 
the  various  transportation  companies  his  merchandise  at  a  rate,  as 
we  have  seen,  all  the  way  from  half  a  cent  up,  what  is  to  prevent  the 
Post-Office  Department  trom  making  a  contract  with  a  transix)rtation 
company  based  upon,  as  near  as  possible,  the  actual  cost,  which  i? 
not  a  hard  matter  to  get  at  ? 

Senator  Carter.  The  tonnage  or  weight  of  mail,  as  you  are  aware, 
varies  from  day  to  day. 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.  It  does. 

Senator  Carter.  But  the  present  basis  of  compensation,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  employs  the  weighing  of  the  nuuls  for  a  stipulated  time. 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.  Ninety  days,  I  think. 

Senator  Carter.  On  the  assumption  that  this  weighing  will  fur- 
nish a  general  average  for  the  year.  Would  you,  instead  of  test 
weighing  to  secure  an  average,  undertake  to  weigh  all  the  mail  going 
upon  a  given  train  ? 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.   No. 

Senator  Carter.   It  would  be  impracticable,  I  assume. 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.   I  think  it  would  be. 

Senator  Carter.  Then  I  renew  the  question  as  to  what  basis  you 
would  suggest  in  view  of  the  present  basis? 

Mr.  Pfeiff'er.   By  paying  a  lower  rate. 

Senator  Carter.  And  permitting  the  basis  to  remain  uncertain  as 
it  is? 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.  I  see  no  otlier  way.  I  remember  one  year  I  made 
some  calculation,  and  I  found  that  w^e  paid  for  hauling  the  mail  $25 
more  than  the  regular  freight  rate  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company. 

Senator  Carter.  Twenty-five  dollars  more  than  the  freight  rate? 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.  Yes;  $25  more  than  the  freight  rate. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Was  the  service  by  freight  that  year  the 
same  as  the  service  by  mail? 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.  1  have  no  wav  of  knowing  that;  but  I  am  very  glad 
that  this  question  has  been  asked,  because  no  doubt  you  will  notice 
from  my  accent  that  I  am  not  a  native-born  American.  I  came  here 
about  forty  years  ago,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  make  compari- 
sons between  this  country  and  other  countries. 

Senator  Carter.  Yes.'  To  the  end  that  that  comparison  may  ex- 
tend beyond  its  scope  of  the  present  question,  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  statement  made  in  your  opening  remarks  to  the  effect  that  onr 
postal  system  w^as  behincl  that  of  every  civilized  country  in  the  worW 
in  efficiency. 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.   In  serving  the  people. 

Senator  Carter.  Yes.     I  w  ill  be  glad  to  have  you  point  out  the  dfefi- 
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ciencies  and  the  excellencies  elsewhere  upon  which  you  base  that 
statement. 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.  I  will  do  so,  certainh\  For  instance,  we  charge 
f)  cents  for  a  letter  from  here  to  New  Zealand.  The  New  Zealander 
can  answer  back  by  paying  2  cents.  We  charge  5  cents  for  a  letter 
from  here  to  Bermuda,  which  lies  almost  at  our  door,  and  we  can  send 
n  letter  to  the  Philippines,  and  to  Cuba,  and  even  to  Shanghai,  China, 
for  2  cents.  We  can  send  a  package  from  interior  parts  of  the  west- 
em  country  to  the  interior  part  of  Great  Britain  at  the  rate  of  12 
cents  a  pound:  but  if  I  send  that  parcel  fi^om  one  town  to  another, 
9  mile,  it  costs  25  per  cent  more.  Now,  certainly  no  man  who  claims 
to  be  sane  and  to  he  living  according  to  business  principles  would 
ever  think  of  establishing  such  a  rate.  I  come  now  \mck  to  the  ques- 
tion asked  by  Senator  Carter.  The  German  Government  as  a  rule 
^ays  to  the  railroad  companies  practically  this: 

You  reaUze  the  great  benefit  you  have  by  occupying  our  highways  and  byways, 
:incl  in  consideration  of  that  we  demand  of  you  that  you  haul  tlie  mail  free. 

Those  railroads  bow  their  heads  down  to  the  mandate  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. On  the  other  hand,  whenever  there  is  an  effort  made  to 
reduce  this  enormous  price  that  is  paid  to  the  railroad  companies — 
l)ecause  it  is  enormous  for  the  reason  that  they  do  not  have  the  cars 
as  they  do  for  the  passenger  rate,  and  if  we  went  to  the  rate  paid  for 
the  passenger  it  would  be  about  ten  millions  instead  of  forty  mil- 
lions: and  here  we  come  to  the  very  extreme.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
case  of  ilr.  Steenerson,  in  Congress.  He  is  as  good  a  man  as  we  have 
ever  had  step  into  this  country.  He  wanted  to  serve  the  people,  and 
he  proposed  an  amendment  before  the  House  when  the  appropriation 
bill  was  under  consideration  to  make  a  somewhat  gradual  reduction, 
not  at  all  stepping  upon  the  feet  of  the  railroad  companies,  giving 
them  plenty  of  compensation.  He  just  wanted  to  have  a  small  re- 
<luction.  Then  it  was  that  our  worthy  friend  the  chairman  (Mr. 
Overstrw^t)  came  forward  and  called  to  the  attention  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  the  fact  that  an  amendment  of  that  kind  changes 
<*xisting  laws,  and  is  therefore  out  of  order.  Of  course  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  said  that  that  was  so,  and  Mr.  Steenerson  had  to 
take  a  back  seat.  Now,  with  all  due  respect  for  you  Congressmen,  T 
say  this  as  a  business  man,  that  it  is  never  a  violation  of  common-sense 
law  to  make  an  effort  to  serve  the  people  right  and  justly.  And 
there  is  a  difference  l)etween  the  way  the  Congress  is  conducting  it 
and  the  way  an  ordinary  business  house  would.  Can  I  point  out  any 
more  of  the  particulars  in  which  we  are  behind  the  times?  There  is 
plenty  of  it.  I  would  not  be  here  to-day  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  we  are  behind  the  times. 

Senator  Carter.  I  would  say  that  the  rule  of  the  House  invoked  in 
the  case  you  refer  to,  perchance,  was  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
public  in  that  particular  instance,  but  m  1,000  other  cases  that  rule 
would  save  the  public  from  ill-considered  and  hasty  legislation 
through  an  appropriation  bill.  The  reason  for  the  rule,  therefore, 
is  aasumed  to  be,  and  I  think  on  reflection  will  be  conceded  to  be, 
founded  in  sound  public  policy. 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.  But  suppose  I  have  certain  rules  that  I  have  learned 
when  I  have  been  at  college  and  I  see  an  opportunity  where  I  can 
^ave  a  man.     Do  T  say  to  myself,  "  I  confine  myself  to  rules  "  or 
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shall  I  say  "Go  ahead  and  never  mind  the  rules?  "  Senator,  how 
often  do  we  lose  sight — and  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  as  an  American  citi- 
zen— of  that  grand  old  democratic  principle  of  the  greatest  good 
for  the  greatest  number.  Too  often  are  we  considering  the  great- 
est good  for  the  few.  Hence,  do  we  have  these  troublous  move- 
ments coming  on  in  the  country  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  goin^ 
to  come  to  a  reckoning  some  of  these  days. 

Senator  Carter.  Oh,  the  reckoning  has  been  coming  on  for  over 
a  century.  The  objection  you  have  to  our  postal  system  is  based 
upon  the  matter  oi  postal  rates,  largely,  I  assume  from  your  an- 
swers— that  of  the  inequality  of  rates  or  the  ill-advised  adjustment  of 
them  ? 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.  Certainly,  sir. 

Senator  Carter.  As  to  the  efficiencv  of  collection,  transportation, 
and  delivery,  what  have  you  to  say  of  our  system  as  compared  with 
the  German  system  ? 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.  The  transportation  system  will  stand  very  favor- 
able comparison,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Senator  Carter.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  large  part  of  the  rail- 
ways of  Germany  are  either  owned  by  the  Empire  or  by  the  Ger- 
man States? 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.  Some  are. 

Senator  Carter.  The  trunk  lines? 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.  Certainlj. 

Senator  Carter.  That  is  true  in  Belgium  and  France,  also? 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.  To  a  large  extent,  and  partly  true  of  England. 

Senator  Carter.  So  that  the  carrying  of  mails  on  the  trains  over 
there  is  on  the  same  principle  that  we  carry  the  agricultural  reports 
out  over  the  country  through  the  mails? 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.  Something  similar. 

Representative  Moon.  And  here  the  mails  are  carried  on  roa(l< 
that  are  not  owned  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.  Oh,  yes;  you  need  not  go  any  further  than  one  illus- 
tration. Here  w^as  a  man  in  this  countrv  who  published  a  magazine 
and  he  had  thousands  of  subscribers.  Postmaster-General  Madden 
comes  forward  and  says,  "  You  can  not  put  that  magazine  through 
the  mail  at  the  second-class  rate."  They  had  an  immense  correspond- 
ence and  the  matter  went  to  the  AMiite  House.  Finallj'  the  man  wa> 
driven  out  of  business.  He  went  to  Toronto.  He  had  printed  on 
the  front  page  of  the  magazine  a  picture  of  the  English  crown,  and 
he  said  that  he  was  now  driven  away  from  his  native  country  by  the 
representatives  of  monopoly,  and  that  he  was  now  under  the  protec- 
tion of  that  flag  which  he  printed  upon  the  front  of  his  magazine, 
and  now  conies  the  terrible  picture.  Gentlemen,  I  love  these  United 
States.  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  tell  you  how  deep  is  my  affection 
for  them,  but  there  is  a  funny  side  to  this  also.  That  paper  went 
out  here  for  about  a  year.  The  funnv  part  of  it  is  that  Mr.  Cortelyon 
is  in  a  black  corner  to-day,  and  this  man  can  send  those  paper? 
through  the  United  States  for  half  a  cent  a  pound,  whereas  when 
published  in  this  country  Assistant  Postmaster-General  Madden 
would  not  let  it  go  through  at  the  rate  of  a  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Krackowizer.  You  can  send  it  out  from  Canada  for  half  n 
cent,  but  vou  can  not  send  it  out  for  a  cent  in  this  countrv? 
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Mr.  Pfejfier.  Yes.  Suppose  a  printer  says  we  can  not  let  you 
come  and  print  your  niagassine,  and  the  man  says  he  has  it  printed  in 
Canada.  The  man  savs,  "  Suppose  I  can  get  you  admitted  in  the 
United  States,  then  will  vou  let  me  print  it  for  you  ?  "  The  owner 
of  the  magazine  says,  "Yes;  if  you  will  not  charge  nie  anything 
more  than  I  pay  now.''  I  need  not  repeat  the  conversation  between 
them,  gentlemen.  In  the  end  the  fellow  was  called  back  from  Can- 
ada and  is  now  located  in  New  York.  Now,  if  those  are  good  Gov- 
ernment rules  to  go  by  I  shall  have  to  go  to  school  again. 

Senator  Carter.  Does  he  pay  the  cent  a  pound  through  motives 
of  patriotism,  when  he  could  circulate  for  half  a  cent  a  pound? 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.  Oh,  where  would  there  be  a  man  who  loved  the 
United  States  who  would  like  to  be  deported  from  the  countn^  for 
the  sake  of  saving  a  few  dollars?  He  would  be  hard  to  find.  Is  not 
that  true? 

Senator  Carter.  I  guess  that  is  true. 

Mr.   Pfeiffer.  I  thmk  so.     Are  there  any  more  questions  about 
that  ? 
The  Vice-Chairman.  Is  that  all? 
Mr.  Pfeiffer.  Is  it  time  to  close? 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  thought  you  had  completed  your  statement. 
Mr.  Pfeiffer.  I  am  only  saying  that  by  placing  the  railway  mail 
service  upon  a  decent  basis  we  would  not  have  to  be  taxing  extra  edu- 
cational matter. 

Senator  Carter.  The  gentleman  who  preceded  you  in  this  state- 
ment suggested  that  we  pay  $20  i)er  ton  tor  the  transportation  of  all 
the  mails  on  the  railroads.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  fair  com- 
pensation ? 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.  I  have  not  gone  into  that  feature  of  it  at  all.  Now, 
again  have  I  before  me  Mr.  Cortelyou's  statement  that  the  postal 
service  should  be  a  business  institution.  Listen,  gentlemen,  we  have 
32.000  vans  drawn  every  year  by  one  or  two  horses,  drawn  for  20 
miles,  carrying  that  which  is  not  necessary  to  occup^r  a  space  of  1 
bushel,  nor  weighing  more  than  20  pounds,  and  this  being  done  for  a 
profit  of  not  more  than  40  cents  a  day.  Now,  you  know.  Senator,  and 
I  know,  that  free  delivery  was  extended  as  a  rural  delivery,  the  in- 
tention being  to  prevent  these  3,000,000  people  living  upon  these 
routes  from  giving  up  their  farm  work  for  the  time  they  would  take 
to  go  into  town  to  get  a  letter  or  a  newspaper. 

Agreeing  wath  Mr.  Cortelyou  that  this  should  be  a  business  insti- 
tution, I  say,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  go  back  to  Congress  and 
pass  a  law  and  establish  at  least  a  local  parcel  delivery  between  these 
people  themselves.  Do  not  do  it  to  the  world — of  course  you  would 
not  do  that,  and  you  would  not  dare  to  do  it  now — ^but  right  between 
these  people  themselves;  establish  it  so  that  a  farmer's  wife,  whether 
Democratic  or  Republican,  can  send  out  and  say,  "  John,  bring  me 
back  4  pounds  of  sugar  and  a  pound  of  coffee,"  for  which  he  could  get 
his  pay,  and  then  she  could  tell  him  that  she  has  there  a  bushel  of 
potatoes  which  she  wants  him  to  deliver  on  the  way  down  to  that 
same  man  and  to  come  back  and  pay  her  for  that.  Now,  Senator,  you 
have  not  lived  as  long  as  you  have  without  knowing  that  every  busi- 
ness principle  is  violated  by  sending  out  any  man  in  the  United  States 
to  haul  only  what  these  32,000  horses  do  and  earn  only  40  cents  a  day 
on  each  team.     To  do  it  the  other  wav,  everv  one  of  them  would  have 
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to  hitch  up  his  team — I  refer  to  the  farmer — and  take  that  much  any- 
way. He  would  have  to  use  his  horses  just  the  same.  I  claim,  and  I 
will  give  you  security  for  it,  if  you  wish,  and  we  will  guarantee  that 
this  deficiency  of  $10,000,000  will  turn  into  an  annual  profit  of 
$5,000,000  a  year.     And  that  is  a  low  estimate. 

Senator  Carter.  Permit  me  to  inquire  this:  If  you  would  permit 
the  package  originating  off  the  route  to  be  carried  at  the  postal  rate 
of  a  cent  a  pound,  or  whatever  rate  was  fixed  for  packages?  That 
is,  would  you  open  up  the  rural  free-delivery  route  to  the  central 
mail-order  houses  in  the  large  cities,  or  would  you  confine  the  parcels 
to  the  merchants  and  others  living  along  the  line  ? 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.  As  a  stepping  stone  I  would  start  the  service  in  be- 
tween these  rural  districts  only  between  the  local  points,  and  make 
that  rate  between  themselves,  between  these  people  themselves,  be- 
cause I  know  the  disposition  there  is  to  place  this  country  on  the 
same  basis  that  every  other  country  is.  Give  us  parcel  post.  I 
know  the  immense  opposition  there  is  to  that,  because  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  serve  the  class  instead  of  the  people.  There  is  a  fear  of  the 
storekeeper.  They  do  not  fear  about  the  farmer  and  the  mechanic. 
The  average  load  of  American  rural-road  post  wagons  is  20  pound? 
on  the  average  25-mile  mail  route,  as  follows,  each  mail  route  serving 
abbut  20  families : 

Letters  and  post  cards 54 

Newspapers  and  circulars 107 

Merchandise  packages 3 

Weight,  less  than  20  pounds;  bulk,  less  than  1  bushel. 

I  suggest  that  a  law  be  passed  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
parcel  post  on  rural  routes,  such  parcels  to  be  mailed  at  the  official 
offices  or  stations  of  such  routes.  The  rate  should  be  low,  say  3  cents 
for  first  pomid  or  fraction  thereof,  and  1  cent  for  each  additional  2 

Sounds  or  fraction  thereof,  with  a  weight  limitation  of  100  pounds, 
uch  a  system  would  prepare  the  way  for  a  general  parcel-post 
service,  and  would,  without  any  extra  expense,  give  an  additional 
revenue  to  the  Government  sufficiently  large  to  put  the  Post-Office 
Department  on  a  paying  basis. 

The  VicE-CiiAiRMAN.  Suppose  each  one  of  the  100  families  would, 
perchance,  on  some  one  given  day,  give  a  100-pound  package  each  to 
the  carrier.     How  would  he  prepare  to  meet  that? 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.  Oh,  I  can  answer  that  only  by  saying  suppose  all 
the  people  of  New  York  should  go  down  to  the  Grand  Central  sta- 
tion and  want  to  take  the  same  railroad  train.  You  know  what  the 
consequence  would  be.  There  is  always  an  average,  and  if  there  wa^ 
any  such  demand  then  we  could  get  on  another  team.  It  would  pay. 
Is  that  satisfactory  ? 

The  VicK-CiiAiRMAN.  Are  you  prepared  to  state  what  the  average 
demand  would  l)e  for  those  packages  per  family? 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.  I  am  a  farmer  myself  when  I  am  at  home,  and  I 
made  a  careful  study  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the  bottom  of  that 
by  talking  with  peo})le,  and  there  is  a  general  cry  for  that.  There 
would  be  lots  of  service.  All  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  go  into  a  given 
town  and  go  along  the  roads  that  lead  up  to  the  various  farms  and 
see  the  number  of  farm  teams  that  ai-e  constantly  driving  there.  Ask 
any  of  them  where  they  are  going,  and  they  will  tell  you  they  are 
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going'  down  to  the  store  to  get  so  and  so.  If  this  plan  were  adopted 
the  CTOvernment  would  earn  several  dollars  a  dav  on  each  team, 
instead  of  40  cents.  It  can  be  done,  and  why  not  be  practical  and  let 
us  serve  the  people? 

Senator  Carter.  And  save  the  farmers'  teams  from  automobiles? 
Mr.  Pfeiffer.  There  are  very  few  farmers  who  have  automobiles 
at  this  date.  If  thev  have  the  monev  to  get  an  automobile  thev  do  not 
get  the  automobile,  but  they  go  into  politics.  Such  a  system  would 
prepare  the  way  for  a  general  parcels-post  service  and  would,  with- 
out any  extra  exj^ense,  give  an  additional  revenue  to  the  Government 
sufficiently  large  to  put  the  Post-Office  Department  on  a  paying  basis. 
Yon  know.  Senator,  as  well  as  I  could  tell  you,  that  there  is  no  doubt 
abont  what  I  am  saying,  and  it  would  be  a  big  step  forward.  Why 
not  do  it  ?  Why  should  we  constantly  be  behind  eterv  other  country  ? 
I  did  not  come  over  here  for  the  purpose  of  being  behind.  I  came 
over  here  for  the  purpose  of  getting  ahead,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not.  Hrains  are  drawn  here  constantlv  from  other 
coinitrie<,  and  that  should  be  a  sufficient  safefjuard  against  constantlv 
l^eing  behind.  As  I  told  Senator  Lodge,  after  I  kept  plying  him 
with  questions  until  he  said  he  did  not  know  anything  about  it,  I  said, 
'•  By  God,  get  out;  if  I  was  on  a  committee^  for  four  years  and  did  not 
know  anything  about  it  I  would  get  out,"  and  he  did  get  out.  We 
talked  there  in  the  parlor,  and  when  he  could  not  defend  the  matter 
;iny  more,  he  ran  >nvay  from  me,  but  inside  he  got  a  letter  that  I 
wrote,  in  which  I  said  that  I  could  not  reach  him  on  the  floor,  but  1 
could  through  the  public  press,  and  I  did.  Now,  Senator,  yon  are 
one  that  seems  to  l)e  in  contact  with  me,  and  I  guess  there  must  be  a 
relationship  when  we  get  back  far  enough. 

Senator  Carter.  Oh,  we  are  pretty  close  together. 
Mr.  Pp-EiFFER.  I  hope  so. 

Now,  if  I  were  asked  about  it,  I  would  suggest  that  I  would  abol- 
ish that  part  providing  for  the  free  mailing  of  newspapers — any  peri- 
odicals— in  the  counties  where  the  publications  are  pnnted.  A  great 
many  will  say  "Amen  "  to  that  stat(»ment  and  a  great  many  others 
will  kick.  I  can  not  s(m»  where  that  is  just  to  have  them  send  out  all 
of  th(»se  papers  entirely  free.  That  is  discrimination,  and  I  do  not 
l)elieve  in  that.  Then  1  would  make  a  uniform  charge  of  1  cc»nt  a 
pound,  and  I  would  fight  to  doomsday  to  keep  that  up,  and  my  prin- 
''ipal  reason  is  that  I  would  not  want  to  go  on  record  to  be  against 
<*ducation.  I  do  not  belong  to  that  class  who  says  that  the  more  igno- 
rant the  j)eople  are  the  better  C-hristians  th(»v  are  and  the  better  we 
can  handle  them.  1  say,  give  us  a  lot  of  educaticm.  We  can  not  have 
too  much  education  upon  every  subject.  I  had  that  discussion  with 
Mr.  Goodwin,  who  thinks  he  is  here  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
God.  and  he  wants  to  have  a  fellow  sitting  there  who  shall  say  what 
people  shall  read.     He  is  going  to  protect  (rod. 

It  a  man  publishes  a  paper  which  gives  information  to  women  who 
are  about  to  become  mothers  as  to  what  their  conduct  should  be  dur- 
ing that  God-given  period  of  pregiiancy,  he  wants  somebody  to  sit  up 
there  and  tell  us  that  that  is  not  right.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Agri- 
rnltural  Department  sends  out  books  going  into  the  sexual  question 
in  regard  to  horses  and  cows  and  tells  us  all  about  how  to  raise  better 
pigs,  and  they  give  an  illustration  of  a  stallion  and  the  artificial 
means  utilized  in  modern-breeding.     Now,  that  book  will  go  through 
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the  mails  all  right,  but  when  we  want  to  publish  something  which 
will  tell  the  mother  how  to  take  care  of  herself,  we  can  not  do  it.  I 
am  ready  to-day  at  any  time  to  enter  my  solemn  protest  against  any 
such  laws  or  regulations  of  the  Government  of  this  country.  I  do 
not  care  who  knows  it,  and  I  wish  that  my  word  could  be  heard  al. 
over  the  country. 

Now,  to  go  back  to  the  recommendation,  I  would  say  to  make  it 
1  cent  a  pound.  I  would  see  the  Government  go  forward,  and  I 
think  that  we  should  have  a  commission  of  business  men  or  experts 
appointed,  say,  by  the  publishers,  and  they  should  go  to  work  and 
say  what  constitutes  a  newspaper  and  what  constitutes  a  periodical, 
so  that  we  would  have  some  basis  and  we  would  get  somewhere. 
I  do  not  want  to  have  a  party  send  50  papers  to  different  parts  of  tliis 
country  and  only  pay  1  cent  for  the  whole  lot.  It  is  stupid,  it  i? 
ridiculous,  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  than  idiotic  to  take  the 
same  50  papers  and  handle  them  across  the  street  from  the  post- 
office  and  cnarge  50  cents  for  it.  Then,  there  is  no  weight  limit 
You  can  send  a  package  or  a  book  bigger  than  that,  weighing  4 

Sounds,  all  around  for  2  cents.  I  think  that  we  could  simplify  all  this, 
iet  us  give  evidence  to  the  civilized  world  that  we  have  a  right  kind 
of  brain,  and  that  we  are  progressive,  and  that  we  will  listen  to  the 
voice  of  the  people,  so  that  we  may  have  a  law  that  will  last  twenty- 
five  or  fifty  years,  until  somebody  else  comes  forward  and  picks  it  to 
pieces.  Give  us  something  that  will  make  it  easy  for  the  post-offia?. 
I  ou  people  have  passed  a  law  that  has  been  asked  for  for  years  bv 
Mr.  Madden — to  consolidate  the  third  and  fourth  class  matter  in  one 
post-office  division.  One  postmaster  would  say  that  a  certain  thing 
IS  third  class  and  another  would  say  that  it  was  fourth  class.  It  is 
preposterous.  Let  us  have  one  class  of  merchandise  for  the  time  be- 
ing, at  8  cents  a  pound.    That  gives  a  big  profit 

Senator  Carter.  What  would  be  your  definition  of  a  periodical  ? 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.  Oh,  oh;  no  you  don't!  Perhaps  I  will  give  it  to 
you  straight,  if  you  put  me  on  the  Commission. 

Senator  Carter.  Upon  what  rule  of  action? 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.  Well,  go  on  and  take  that  law  of  Minnesota  as  a 
starter.     We  get  all  our  enlightenment  from  the  West  anyway. 

Senator  Carter.  The  Commission  to  which  you  refer  would  be 
merely  a  substitution  of  a  large  for  a  smaller  body.  The  Third 
Assistant  Postmaster-General  undertakes  to  discriminate  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.  Yes. 

Senator  Carter.  You  would  have  a  number  of  persons  named  on 
that  commission? 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.  Yes. 

Senator  Carter.  And  the  dut}-  of  that  Commission  would  be  to 
pass  upon  specific  cases? 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.  No;  I  should  first  establish  a  commission  to  estab- 
lish what  would  constitute  a  daily  paper,  what  a  weekly  paper,  or  a 
monthly,  and  so  forth,  and  then,  arter  that  is  done,  I  think  they  are 
safe  in  going  into  the  Post-Office  Department,  especially  if  we  have 
such  men  here  as  Mr.  Bacon,  Those  men  are  trying  hard  to  do  what 
is  right  and  fair,  and,  I  think,  with  a  definition  of  what  constitutes  a 
paper  and  periodical  it  would  be  a  great  step  forward,  and  then 
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ve  should  have  a  weight  limitation.  You  would  not  send  out  60 
ropies  all  over  the  country  for  1  cent,  nor  would  you  send  out  big 
niblications  at  home  in  cities  for  2  cents  and  free  to  the  county. 
riiat  would  cut  the  deficiency  enormously  down. 

The  third  way  I  have  not  mentioned,  oecause  it  has  been  thrashed 
>ut,  and  that  in  regard  to  the  franking  system.  Of  coui'se,  I  am  a 
reliever  in  equal  rights,  and  can  not  see  to  save  my  life  why  a  Con- 
yi'e.ssnian  should  have  the  right  to  use  the  mail  almost  unlimited  free. 
Fie  is  veiy  well  paid  for  what  little  service  he  gives,  if  he  gives  any, 
and  I  dare  say  that  some  of  them  do.  If  he  is  not  satisfied  with  his 
job,  let  him  get  out  and  do  something  else.     A  couple  of  years  ago,  I 

belie v^e,  you  passed  a  law 

Representative  Moon.  Are  you  si)eaking  of  the  franking  privilege 
of  Congressmen? 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.  I  am  speaking  of  Congressmen  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. 

Representative  Mck)N.  Well,  they  do  not  use  that  for  their  private 
affairs. 
Mr.  Pfeiffer.  Oh,  well,  we  do  not  know. 
Representative  Moon.  Oh,  yes;  we  do. 
Mr.  Pfeiffer.  You  know  what  you  do. 

Representative  Moon.  I  know  what  I  do,  and  I  don't  know  of  any- 
body else  that  does  use  it  for  private  affairs.  The  intent  of  the  law 
i«i  that  the  fi-anks  shall  be  used  for  the  distribution  of  documents  to 
the  public,  and  the  Congressman,  in  using  the  frank,  is  acting  as  the 
immediate  and  direct  representative  of  the  people  and  for  their  bene- 
fit, according  to  the  judgment  of  Congress,  and  not  for  his  own 
interest.  It  may  be  true  that  he  by  distribution  may  obtain  some 
altimate  favor  from  it,  but  that  is  a  consequence. 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.  Oh,  I  have  had  a  Congressman  ask  me  how  many 
oiivelopes  I  wanted  to  have  to  send  out  seeds  in. 

Representative  Moon.  Well,  he  is  violating  the  law. 
Mr.  Krackowtzer.  Will  the  Commission  permit  me  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion^ 
Senator  Carter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Krackowizer.  You  would  prefer  a  seven-headed  commission, 
wliich  practically  would  hold  its  position  for  life  or  for  a  term  oi 


rears  ? 


Mr.  Pfeiffer.  Oh,  certainly. 

Mr.  Krackowizer!  Which  would  be  permanent?  You  would  pre- 
fer a  seven-headed  permanent  tyrant  to  one  amiable,  honorable  ty- 
'-ant,  who  may  in  the  course  of  events  be  removed,  or  who  may  slide 
out  of  office. 

In  other  words,  you  do  not  trust  one  man  to  do  his  business,  to  in- 
t(^rpret  the  law,  but  you  think  that  where  1  man  may  err  each  of 
the  7  may  err,  but  an  average  of  their  errors  would  be  more  likely 
to  be  right  than  wrong.  Is  that  your  idea?  I  am  putting  some- 
thing into  your  mouth  if  you  answer  yes. 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.  Take  the  tyrant  part  away  from  it,  and  I  should  say 
that  7  men  know  more  than  1. 

Mr.  KiiACKOwizER.  Then  13  men  would  know  more  than  7  men? 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.  Oh,  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  work  with  a  com- 
mission of  that  kind,  with  that  kind  of  a  body. 
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Mr.  Krackoavizek.  Here  in  to-day's  paper  is  a  thre«-coluiiiii  adver 
tisenient  of  an  entirely  new  venture — Ridgway's.  ^^^len  Mr.  Mad 
den  is  asked  about  this,  I  wonder  whether  he  is  going  to  judge  it  tu 
be  a  newspaper  or  a  periodical?  The  place  oi  its  publication,  ib 
indicated  on  this  map,  seems  to  be  at  14  different  cities,  all  over  the 
United  States,  simultaneously,  on  Saturday  morning,  with  conimou 
matter  and  interchanged  matter.  Is  that  going  to  make  it  easy  for 
him  to  decide?  If  it  is  not  easy  for  him  to  decide,  how^  are  7  men 
going  to  decide,  and  when  7  men  do  decide,  will  it  be  right  until  the 
courts  have  passed  upon  it?  The  point  I  want  to  ask  you,  who  am 
an  iconoclast,  is  what  the  difference  is  between  a  single  tyrant,  an 
autocrat,  or  a  bureaucrat  and  a  seven-headed  bureaucratic  commi.-^ 
sion,  and  what  will  be  gained;  and  why  should  professors  decide 
whether  this  or  that  is  a  periodical  or  a  newspaper?  And  why  not 
the  common,  everyday  man,  like  Mr.  Madden  ana  myself  ? 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.  According  to  your  rule,  it  would  be  better  for  the 
Government  to  appoint  a  commission  of  one  to  sit  here  and  investi- 
gate this  question  instead  of  the  Commission  that  we  have  here  to-day. 
That  would  be  better. 

Mr.  Krackowizer.  That  is  the  argumentum  ad  hominem.  The 
Commission,  it  might  be  said,  is  Mr.  Glassie. 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.  Of  course  I  do  not  know  that.  Of  course  I  was  tak- 
ing it  as  my  basis  and  my  brain  was  not  full  of  tyrants  this  morning. 
It  was,  on  the  other  hand,  filled  with  thoughts  of  the  citizens  who 
love  their  country  and  want  to  have  fair  laws  on  our  statute  book> 
and  have  them  executed  in  a  fair  manner  with  no  special  privilege> 
for  anyone.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  discourteous  or  to  ascribe  any  bad 
motives  to  any  one  of  us.  Every  one  of  us  finally  gets  to  the  position 
where  Mr.  Wallace,  for  instance,  was,  who  wanted  to  define  what  a 
nominal  rate  was.  We  all  finally  get  to  a  point  where  if  we  were  the 
Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  we  would  say  this  and  that,  and, 
by  God,  we  would  not  have  it  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Krackowizkr.  And  why  is  not  Mr.  Madden  and  his  word  just 
as  good  as  this  or  that  man  or  anybody  else's? 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.  If  I  had  permission  to  answer  further,  I  would  cer- 
tainly do  it.  Shall  we  go  any  further  into  that  question  of  a  tyran- 
nical body  ? 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Pfeiffer,  that  you  pro- 
ceed in  your  own  wav.  It  is  a  matter  for  you  to  determine  whether 
or  not  3'ou  desire  to  answer  the  question,  and  not  for  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.  I  would  say  that  the  way  I  got  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Madden  was  that  we  had  a  dispute  which  lasted  for  eight  months, 
and  I  felt  very  bitter  against  him  because  I  got  an  honest  impression 
that  he  was  unfair  with  me.  After  eight  or  nine  months'  fight,  last- 
ing from  January  to  September,  I  won  out  on  every  point,  and  then  we 
met  personally  and  I  was  shown  the  courtesy  of  the  Department.  I 
got  acquainted  personally  with  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  are 
intrusted  with  business  in  that  Department,  and  then  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  doing  the  best  they  knew  how.  But  that 
is  not  always  enough.  The  fact  of  it  is  that  a  great  many  people,  as 
Mr.  Atkinson  said  on  the  stand  yesterday,  have  thought  that  General 
Madden  was  a  little  bit  arbitrary  in  his  ruling.  In  other  words,  that 
he  had  too  much  power;  that  there  was  too  much  power  given  to 
one  man;  just  as  I  referred  to  Judge  Goodwin.     I- had  a  long  inter- 
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vitnv  with  Brother  Hitchcock,  and  he  says,  ''  I  esteem  you  highly, 
U>octor.  I  believe  you  are  honest  and  intelligent,  and  I  believe  that 
vou  know  what  you  are  talking  about,  but  I  can  not  rule  with  you, 
l>ecause  on  all  such  points,  where  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  what  is  in  the  statute,  we  have  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Assistant  Attorney-General."  There  is  one  man  who  has  the  power 
to  sit  there  and  say  what  can  be  printed  and  what  can  not  be  printed 
to-day.     There  is  something  wrong  about  such  a  power  as  that. 

Representative  Moon.  He  does  not  have  to  refer  it  unless  he  wants 
to,  as  a  matter  of  law.  If  his  judgment  is  uncertain  about  it,  he  doe?^ 
refer  it.     He  is  not  obliged  by  law  to  refer  it. 

Senator  Carter.  The  Assistant  Attornev-General  is  an  advisor  and 
not  a  commander. 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.  The^-  refer  all  matters  of  dispute  to  him? 

Senator  Carper.  \  cs ;  for  construction  of  laws. 

ilr.  Pfeiffkr.  As  I  say,  there  certainly  is  need  when  we  look  upon 
it  in  a  common-st^nse  way.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Compara- 
tively a  few  years  ago  a  few  farmers  and  mechanics  got  together  and 
took  off  the  English  yoke  of  government  and  they  came  over  here 
and  fonned  a  little  Government  of  their  own. 

Representative  M(K)n.  Would  not  your  remedy  be,  if  you  disagreed 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  Postmaster-General  or  of  any  of  the 
assistants  of  the  Attorney-General,  to  have  the  law  provide  that  you 
might  apply  to  the  courts  as  now  constituted? 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.  Yes. 

Representative  Moox.  As  I  understand  it,  many  questions  are  now 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Department,  and  the  courts  would  not  under- 
take to  control  that  discretion.  But  suppose  a  publisher  had  a  gen- 
eral ri^ht  of  appeal  from  the  Department  to  the  court,  and  the  right 
to  institute  proceedings  by  whicn  the  courts  would  determine  any 
right  of  the  publishers,  would  not  that  be  a  better  remedy  than  to  con- 
stitute a  commission? 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.  Oh,  I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  having  our 
courts  attend  to  this  business,  but  1  thought  if  w^  could  get  a  com- 
mission appointed  it  would  in  a  w^ay  make  it  easier  for  the  Depart- 
ment and  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

Senator  Carter.  Would  you  make  the  decision  of  your  Commis- 
sion final,  without  appeal  ? 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.  No;  I  should  every  time  go  into  the  court.  I 
should  never  take  the  power  away  from  the  judiciary  under  any  con- 
sideration. 

Representative  Moon.  Then  it  would  be  better  to  go  into  court  di- 
rect. 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.  Yes;  I  want  the  Commission  only  to  go  forward 
and  on  a  business  bjisis  agree  on  something  definite  to  prevent  all 
this  present  botheration  that  we  have  got.  Now,  answering  your 
question,  Senator,  you  know  it  is  part  of  the  law  now  that  a  Post- 
master-General upon  evidence  satisfactory  to  him  can  exclude  all 
mail  matter.  Who  is  the  Postmaster-General?  And  on  what  evi- 
dence does  he  act?  It  is  the  post-ofRce  inspectors  who  do  that  all 
over  the  country. 

Representative  Moon.  Would  it  not  satisfy  you  if  the  law  were 
amended  so  as  to  provide  that  if  the  judgment  of  the  Postmaster- 
General  was  not  acquiesced  in  by  the  publisher  the  courts  should 
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have  the  rights  of  review.  I  do  not  mean  to  use  that  language,  but 
in  substance. 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.  Surely. 

Representative  Moon.  That  is  what  you  want? 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.  Yes. 

Representative  Moon.  A  court  review  of  the  Department  action? 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.  That  is  all  I  care  about  it — ^to  have  everything  ju- 
dicially attended  to  by  a  judiciary  and  not  by  executive  officers. 

Representative  Moon.  It  is  safer  to  have  judges  pass  on  question> 
of  law  than  to  have  them  passed  upon  by  men  who  are  not  learned 
in  the  law. 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.  T  have  been  present  in  Washington  when  a  post- 
office  clerk  would  sit  with  the  power  of  a  judge  to  take  testimony  and 
rule  in  evidence,  just  as  a  judge.  And  m  one  case  there  was  a  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  cited  by  an  attorney.  The  clerk  was 
told  that  the  court  had  decided  that  way — ^the  Supreme  Court — ^but 
he  said,  nevertheless,  he  did  not  care  about  that;  he  would  rule  on  it 
anyway.  T  do  not  think  that  is  an  American  spirit,  and  I  am  very 
much  opposed  to  it. 

Senator  Carter.  Would  you  apply  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  court-' 
in  cases  where  the  mail  of  individuals  is  denied  the  right  of  the  post  ? 

Mr.  Pfeiffer.  Everything  of  a  judicial  nature  should  be  handled 
by  the  courts.  ^Vhat  have  you  got  all  these  United  States  attorneys 
for  every  where  ?  Make  a  complaint  to  the  Postmaster-General  in  that 
district,  bring  it  up  and  let  him  act  upon  it,  and  give  bond  if  it  L* 
necessary  to  tiie  court,  and  act  promptly  in  the  matter. 

The  Vice-Ch AIRMAN.  I  think  that  is  all. 

I  am  told  that  since  earlier  in  the  dav  that  Mr.  Blackburn,  of 
Anthony,  Kans.,  president  of  the  Kansas  Editorial  Association,  had 
come  into  the  room.  If  that  is  so,  T  will  ask  Mr.  Blackburn  to  come 
forward. 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  E.  BLACKBUBN,  FBESIDENT  OF  KANSAS  EDI- 

TOBIAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Blackburn.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Commission, 
the  question  under  your  consideration  affects  interests  of  such  extent 
that  radical  changes,  if  made  at  all,  should  be  made  after  the  fullest 
consideration  of  all  interests  involved.  The  establishment  and  elabo- 
ration of  the  privileges  of  second-class  mail  matter  has  been  generally 
recognized,  not  as  concessions  to  publishers  but  for  the  common  good. 

There  have  been  no  considerations  of  the  question  of  postage  by 
western  publishers  for  many  years.  The  freedom  of  the  mails  i? 
regarded  as  a  concession  to  the  people  and  is  not  reckoned  except  as 
a  factor  in  enabling  the  publisher  to  furnish  his  paper  for  a  less  sum. 
and  thus  to  a  large  number.  The  second-class  mail  privilege  has 
really  become  in  a  wajr  a  vested  right  of  the  people  rather  than  the 
publisher.  Any  material  change  must  result  in  tne  readjustment  of 
business  lines.  With  papers  now  published  on  the  narrowest  of  mar- 
gins, for  a  price  that  must  be  supplemented  by  earnings  from  other 
sources,  an  increase  in  postal  rates  would  mean  a  return  to  old  condi- 
tions and  each  subscriber  be  charged  postage  on  his  copy.  With 
other  sources  of  economy  open  to  the  Department,  it  seems  that  some 
expression  for  retrenchment  might  show  in  them. 
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The  deficit  in  the  Department  reports  should  not  be  only  to  the 
t-xtent  the  business  for  a  year  might  outstrip  the  appropriation  for 
the  twelve  months.  As  has  been  suggested  many  times,  tne  chafginjr 
of  ^overnfnental  mail  at  cost  would  be  a  great  aid;  the  revision  6f 
rai way 'Contracts  might,  in  fact  would,  offer  yet  other  fields  for  econ- 
i>my.  Doubtless  thefe  are  possibilities  within  the  Department.  The 
late  John  J.  Valentine,  president  of  the  AVells-Fargo  Company,  told 
itio*  thait  he,  with  his  associates,  would  be  glad  to  pay  the  Government 
:=everal  million  dollars  per  year  for  the  privilege  of  handling  the 
iffsiils  on  the  same  rates  then  charged,  which,  1  believe,  caused  a 
tf^flcit  of  Some  six  millions,  yet  American  express  companies  pajr  the 
railwj<ys  from  3i>  to  60  per  cent  of  the  gross  revenue  for  substantially 
the  satne  service  accorded  the  Government  for  mails,  and  when  the 
rar  allowances  are  figured  in  the  Government  pa^'s  a  very  much 
higher  rate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  express  companies,  by  reason  of 
>pt»cial  rates  on  many  commodities  and  bv  persistent  underbifling 
paid  but  little  if  any  more  than  first-class  freight  rates. 

(Tovernmental  publications,  nearlv  all  of  the  greatest  benefit, 
-hould  be  carried  free,  as  they  have  t)een.  Rural  free  delivery  is  of 
great  benefit  and  should  be  extended,  yet  a  service  that  costs  $100  a 
month  for  a  revenue  of  10  per  cent  of  the  cost  may  readily  be  in- 
rreased  bevond  reason. 

Limitations  may  be  ^et  upon  second-class  mail  matter  which  will 
effect  considerable  economy;  sample  copies  are  a  source  of  expense 
j»nd  of  most  material  value  to  the  publisher,  and  the  privilege  is  by 
him  considered  as  an  asset.  T  have  just  received  a  proposition  for 
ihe  sale  of  a  farm  paper  which  has  a  circulation  of  25,000  copies  and 
u  strong  argument  as  to  the  value  of  the  ptiblication  is  macfe  in  the 
mail  privilege  of  25,000  sample  copies  eadi  issue,  with  that  attract- 
iveness for  advertisers. 

Speaking  f*olely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  publisher  of  a  country 
weekly,  I  believe  the  sample  privilege  of  monthlies  could  be  properly 
restricted  to  2  issues  a  year,  weeklies  to  12,  and  dailies  to  perhaps 
?>0.  The  average  country  weekly  has  a  circulation  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  1,000  weekly:  this  would  enable  him  to  send  out  12,000 
samples  each  year,  which  would  cover  the  average  field  four  times 
each  year. 

For  the  elimination  of  papers  to  dead  and  obsolete  addresses  with 
requests  to  postmasters  to  "  hand  to  some  one  likely  to  appreciate  it," 
the  prompt  return  of  all  dead  copies  at,  say,  8  cents  per  pound, 
to  the  puolisher  would  cause  him  to  keep  his*  list  revised  and  up  to 
(^ate. 

Advertising  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  as  to  quite  overshadow 
the  news  and  literary  feature  for  which  the  second-class  rate  was  put 
on,  and  should  at  least  be  restricted  to  equal  in  pages  the  pure,  unpaid 
reading. 

There  should  be  a  legal  definition  of  the  word  "  subscriber."  To  my 
niind  it  means  a  i)ersom  who  has  subscribed  for  a  publication  or  has 
it  sent  by  some  one  paving-  full  rates  therefor.  As  the  sending 
and  paring  is  purely  a  business  matter  between  the  publisher  and 
5^ubsariber,  I  do  not  see  how  the  Department  may  readily  limit  th^ 
t-ttefKioti  of  credit;  however,  one  who  has  not  paid  up  in,  say,  fiv« 
yenrs,  cmila  be  taken  off  the  books  without  loss  to  anyone. 

626a-^7 ^32 
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The  faithfulness  and  ability  of  the  postal  authorities  in  exercising 
supervision  of  publications,  mainly  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public 
welfare,  has  been  so  admirable  in  every  respect  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  it  should  continue.  The  action  of  the  Department  is  so  uni- 
formly just  I  doubt  if  such  matters  could  be  bettered,  or  even  held 
to  the  present  effectiveness,  if  subjected  to  court  review. 

An  improvement  in  the  mail  revenue  might  come  from  restricting 
second-class  privileges  to  publications  which  are  purely  within  the 
limits  of  section  428  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations;  and  any  paper 
or  magazine  published  for  a  nominal  price,  or  that  makes  clubbing 
rates  or  special  gifts  or  concessions,  or  that  conducts  with  the  paper  a 
publishing  house  or  mercantile  or  other  business  for  which  the  paper 
IS  used  as  an  advertising  medium,  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  excluoed 
from  the  second-class  privilege. 

When  the  foregoing  has  been  accomplished,  there  will  no  deficit; 
rather,  a  substantial  profit  will  be  shown  in  every  year's  business. 
But  even  if  it  did  not  pay,  the  loss,  if  due  to  second-class  matter, 
would  be  a  most  profitable  one. 

There  is  no  one  to  refute  the  chiini  of  the  wonderful  stimulus  the 
papers  and  magazines  are  to  the  first-class  mail  service,  and  in  that 
way  help  pay  their  cost.  In  another  way,  they  would  pay  were  they 
distributed  entirelv  without  charge,  and  that  is,  in  the  dissemination 
of  information,  of  the  greatest  value  concerning  the  constantly  ad- 
vancing civilization ;  in  the  oneness  of  language,  thought,  ideals 
and  interest  stimulated  by  the  widely-circulated  publications;  in 
another  way,  purely  economic,  in  opening  a  national  market  for 
many  things,  enabling  the  makers  to  produce  the  best  for  the  least 
money  because  of  the  magnitude  of  their  operations. 

The  papers  of  the  United  States  are  what  make  it  great,  they 
unify  the  people,  post  them  as  to  the  world's  aflfaii's,  advise  and 
counsel  in  their  interests  (which  is  also  the  publisher's),  and  the  re- 
sult shows  that  when  a  national  crisis  comes,  the  papers,  the  people, 
are  one,  and  are  right. 

Senator  Carter.  AMiat  have  you  to  say  with  reference  to  the 
proposition  to  aid  the  county  papers,  and  with  respect  to  the  publica- 
tions called  upon  to  pay  1  cent  a  pound  for  distribution  ? 

Mr.  Blackburn.  There  would  be  no  serious  objection  to  it  in  my 
estimation,  although  I  think  the  nearer  we  approach  the  free  dis- 
tribution of  such  matter  the  more  desirable  it  would  be. 

Senator  Carter.  Would  the  country  papers,  as  a  rule,  accept  the 
rural  free-delivery  facilities  as  in  some  way  a  justification  for  the 
addition  of  1  cent  a  pound,  or  a  charge  of  1  cent  instead  of  the  free 
delivery  as  formerly  undertaken  ? 

Mr.  Blackburn.  I  hardly  think  so,  as  I  see  wherein  no  profit  ac- 
crues to  the  country  publisher  from  the  rural  free  delivery. 

Senator  Carter.  Does  not  the  rural  free  delivery  tend  to  increase 
the  circulation  of  the  papers? 

Mr.  Blackburn.  Of  the  daily  papers,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Carter.  Of  the  weekly  papers  ? 

Mr.  Blackburn.  No;  I  think  if  anything  it  has  the  other  effect 
in  that  it  stimulates  circulation  of  the  larger  papers. 

Senator  Carter.  Then  it  operates  to  t)ie  detriment  of  the  weeklies? 

Mr.  Blackburn.  If  anything,  slightly,  yes,  sir.    Then  there  would 
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be  anpther  objection  to  the  putting  on  of  the  charge  that  it  would 
come  entirely  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  publisher,  because  it  would  be 
s<>  small  that  he  could  not  make  a  charge  for  it. 

Senator  Carter.  The  daily  paper  published  in  the  county  now 
pays  postage  within  the  county? 

Mr.  Blackburn.  I  presume  so. 

Senator  Carter.  That  is  the  law,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Where  it  is  not  a  carrier  office.  There  is  no 
distinction  in  the  distribution  of  free  matter  within  the  county, 
whether  daily  or  weekly,  where  it  is  not  a  carrier  office. 

Senator  Carter.  I  refer  to  the  rural  free-delivery  carrying  service. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  The  daily  paper  does  not  pay  if  it  is  not  a 
carrier  office. 

Senator  Carter.  Do  you  consider  that  a  carrier  office  if  a  paper  is 
published  at  a  central  point 

The  Vice-Chairman.  For  example,  the  city  of  Indianapolis  is  lo- 
cated in  the  county  of  Marion.  There  is  free  distribution  in  the 
county  of  publication  outside  of  the  city  limits,  but  not  inside  the 
city  limits. 

Senator  Carter.  Does  that  free  distribution  apply  to  the  rural 
free-delivery  carriers? 

The  Vice-Chairman.  That  is  the  question  that  is  before  the  De- 
partment for  determination  now,  and  there  is  a  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  rural  deliverv  does  not  make  it  a  carrier  office.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  there  are  strong  grounds  from  a  legal  stand- 
point for  holding  under  existing  statutes,  that  a  carrier  office  alludes 
as  much  to  rural  as  to  city  carrier,  although  there  is  a  difference  as  to 
the  construction. 

Senator  Carter.  Now^,  Mr.  Blackburn,  should  it  be  finally  held 
that  the  rural  free-delivery  route  constituted  the  office  from  whence 
it  proceeded  a  carrier  office  within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  would 
you  then  deem  it  advisable  to  have  the  daily  papers  pay  the  pound 
rate  of  postage  within  the  county? 

Mr.  BiJvcKBURN.  I  could  not  logically  hold  that  position  if  I  would 
have  the  weeklies  circulate  free. 

Senator  Carter.  Assume  that  the  weeklies  were  permitted  to  circu- 
late free,  inasmuch  as  their  circulation  is  not  stimulated  or  bettered, 
according  to  your  view,  by  the  rural  service,  but  the  circulation  of  the 
daily  within  the  county  is  stimulated  and  materially  increased  and 
benefited,  would  there  be  anv  injustice  in  permitting  a  weekly  to  pass 
free  while  charging  a  daily  i 

Mr.  Blackburn.  I  think  it  would  be  wrong.  I  think  if  the  weekly 
man  wanted  to  take  advantage  of  the  rural  rates  to  that  extent  he 
might  put  in  a  daily  if  the  conditions  would  justify  it;  but  I  do  not 
think  the  difference  w^ould  be  sufficient  to  justify  such  a  change  in 
principle.  If  one  paper  circulates  free,  because  it  is  of  benefit  to 
the  subscriber,  certainly  the  other  paper  of  equal  benefit  ought  to 
have  the  same  privilege. 

Senator  Carter.  But  from  the  purely  business  point  of  view,  I 
understand  your  statement  to  be  that  the  establishment  of  the  rural 
free  delivery  route,  which  entails  additional  expense  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  very  perfect  service,  operates  to  the  advantage  of  the  daily 
papers  to  a  marked  degree. 

Mr.  BiiACKBURN.  Ye>s. 
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Senator  Cartek.  By  increasing  its  circulation,  but  it  does  not  in- 
crease in  the  county  the  circulation  of  the  weekly  paper,  but  rather 
operates,  if  at  all,  to  its  detriment. 

Mr.  Blackburn.  Yes. 

Senator  Carter.  Inasmuch  as  the  increased  cost  of  the  service  in- 
creases with  the  efficiency  of  the  service  to  tlie  financial  advantage  of 
the  daily  paper,  would  it  be  unjust  to  the  daily  to  attach  the  pound 
rate  of  p(istage  while  not  attaching  that  rate  to  the  weekly,  which 
was^aecorcHng  to  you,  not  benefited  at  all? 

Mr.  Blackiu  KN.  Well,  I  should  think  that  if  you  admit  that  the 
rate  ks  accorded  the  papei's  foi*  the  benefit  of  the  people,  it  would  be 
pretty  hard  to  make  a  cliffei'ence  there. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Just  a  moment,  please.  You  made  a  sug- 
gestion for  the  restriction  of  tlje  advertisements,  as  I  now  recall,  so 
tnat  the  space  occupied  by  advertisements  should  not  exceed  the  space 
occupied  by  the  so-called  ''  reading  nmtter  ?  "     Am  I  correct  in  tlwit  ? 

Mr.  BiiACKBn^RN.  Yes. 

The  Vi<;e-Ch AIRMAN.  Woukl  yo«  adltere  to  that  recomHiendation, 
or  what  would  you  say  as  to  a  dift'erent  and  higher  rate  of  positage 
ifpon  any  exceHs^  not  prohibiting  advertisement  ift  any  way,  ImU 
where  it  was  carried  beyond  the  relative  proportion  which  yon  refer 
to,  do  you  think  that  it  should  pay  a«  different  and  higher  rate? 

Senator  Carter.  That  is,  the  excess^ 

Mr.  Blackhukn.  I  understand  the  questi<m,  biit  my  understanding 
ol  the  seccM»d-class  mail  privilege  is  that  it  is  accorded  pwWislner?*  for 
thei  benefit  of  the  people.  Advertising  is  very  often  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people.  Sometimes  it  is  not,  biit  it  is  largely  f*>r  tlie  l)enefit 
of  the  publishers.  If  he  is  going  to  benefit  by  this  extensive  atlver- 
tisement,  let  him  pay  a  little  more  for  his  orders  by  piftting  in  a  Htflc 
move  reading  matter. 

The  Vicb-Ch AIRMAN.  That  wowld  only  reqwire  the  si'issf>rs  and 
pa8l6  pot  in  some  instances,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Blackburn.  Well,  that  is  sometimes  the  most  reaclable  put 
c4  tb^  paper. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  yott  about  oifie  point,  respectirig 
whieh  I  think  yo*i  did  not  te^^tify.  Wh»t  i»  the  practice  of  the  pnWi- 
catioRS,  so  far  as  your  experience  teaches,  in  using  tlie  colitinns  of 
their  papers  for  the  advertisemenis  of  fheir  own  business?,  tlie  re- 
oHasts  for  subscription^^  and  the  distribution  and  sale  of  editions  of 
tneip  own  publication  ? 

Mr.  Blackburn.  So  far  as  my  own  and  my  exchange  miblications 
ar*  concerned,  it  is  used  very  little.  Of  course,  I  think  there  should 
be  higgler  rates  to  houses  that  m«ke  a  specialty  of  that. 

The  Vicb-Chairman.  There  are  such  practices  as  thut? 

Mr.  Blackburn.  Yes. 

The  Viob-Chairman.  Where  a  publication  may  use  its  own  col- 
umns to  advertise  its  own  business,  whether  soliciting  siibscription'* 
for  its  paper  or  the  sale  of  other  publications  whidi  it  issues,  as 
Well  as  the  one  in  which  the  advertisement  appears:  Thfrt  i»  a 
practice? 

Mr*  Blackburn.  Yes;  but  that  is  a  very  small  per  cent  of  what 
T  ewisider  the  harmful  practice  that  I  have  in  mind ;  that  is,  where 
they  advertise  all  kinds  of  goods  and  even  take  advantage  of  the 
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nutural  confkiential  relations  existing  between  the  subsci*il)ei'  iiiul 
thepaper. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  There  is  also  a  practice,  to  some  extent,  is 
tliere  not,  for  publications,  even  of  your  class  of  publications,  to 
insert  notices  or  expired  subscriptions  in  the  papei-s,  and  in  many 
cases  the  insertion  or  return  addressed  envelopes  ? 

Mr.  Blackburn.  I  think  there  is  a  usual  practice  to  inclose  slips 
notifying  expired  subscriptions.  T  think  that  is  permitted  by  the 
Department. 

Hie  Vice-Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you,  in  view  of  those  piuctices 
just  mentioned,  why  should  a  publisher  be  accorded  a  privilege  of  a 
low  rate  of  postage  for  his  mdividual  commercial  correspondence 
with  subscribers  or  clients  or  patrons  and  the  ssime  thing  be  denied  to 
a  man  in  the  ordinary  business  channels  of  life  who  is  obliged  to 
resort  to  the  first-class  mail  ? 

Mr.  Blackburn.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  say  that  along  that 
line  I  have  just  received  recently  a  letter  from  a  man  making  a  prop- 
coition  for  subscription  and  giving  in  return  its  equivalent  m  adver- 
tising. Now  that^  in  connection  with  this  slip  which  is  inclosed  in 
i-egard  to  the  expiration  of  subscriptions,  it  seems  to  me  is  a  wrong 
practice.  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  permitted.  If  the  publisher 
wishes  to  call  the  attention  of  the  subscriber  to  the  fact  that  his  sub- 
scription has  expired  he  could  do  it  by  the  color  of  the  wrapper  or  by 
a  pencil  mark. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  If  the  use  of  the  slip  you  refer  to  should 
be  prohibited  hy  law,  another  provision  coula  be  made  and  substi- 
tuted.    Would  it,  in  your  judgment,  increase  the  first-class  postage? 

Mr.  Blackburn.  I  think  it  would. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  now  renew  my  question.  Why,  on  what 
basis  can  you  justify  according  a  privilege  to  a  publisher  to  carry  on 
with  the  patrons  or  his  business  an  individual  personal  correspond- 
ence at  a  low  rate  of  postage  when  it  is  denied  to  the  general  citizen 
in  the  general  business  world  ? 

Mr.  Blackburn.  I  intended  to  answer  that  in  my  other  reply.  I 
would  not  attempt  to  justify  it.  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  justified. 
But  you  must  remember  that  I  am  doing  this  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  man  away  out  in  the  prairie. 

The  Vicb-Chairman.  We  have  had  opinions  from  men  from  the 
business  centers,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  opin- 
ion of  a  man  irom  the  prairies.  You  gave  a  definition  of  a  sub- 
scriber in  the  phraseology  of  the  existing  law.  Have  you  thought  of 
framing  a  definition  of  a  nominal  subscription  rate,  which  is  also  an 
expression  of  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Blackburn.  My  idea  of  a  nominal  subscription  rat^  is  any 
rate  that  is  a  rate  in  name  only.  For  instance,  one  weeklv  in  our 
country  that  sells  for  25  cents  per  annum  is  getting  subscriptions  by 

f'ving  to  each  subscriber  a  16-cent  buggy  whip.     1  would  state  that 
think  that  to  be  a  nominal  rate. 

The  Vice-Chaibman.  Would  you  recommend  the  prohibition  of 
gifts  and  premiums  ? 

Mr.  Blackburn.  I  would  not  only  recommend  the  prohibition  of 

f'fts  and  premiums  of  every  nort,  but  the  elimination  of  all  club  rates, 
think  it  $^ouid  be  put  upon  a  strict  business  basis. 
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The  ViCE-CiiAiRMAN.  What  is  your  recommendation  as  to  sample 
copies? 

Mr.  Blackburn.  My  recommendation,  of  course,  is  theoretical,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  it  concerns  a  weekly  paper,  and  I  recommend  that  each 
be  permitted  12  issues  a  year  equal  to  its  circulation. 

The  Vi<:e-Chairman.  Without  limit  as  to  the  amount  of  sample 
copies  at  those  terms  ? 

Mr.  Blackburn.  No;  sample  copies  should  l)e  sent  out  in  an 
amount  only  equal  to  the  circulation. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Have  you  atiy  suggestion  to  make  relative  to 
any  different  treatment  of  exchange  copies? 

Mr.  Blackburn.  I  consider  the  exchange  copies  that  I  give  wholly 
in  the  light  of  subscriptions,  because  they  are  paid  for. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Paid  for  by  the  reciprocity  of  your  own 
paper? 

Mr.  Blackburn.  Yes;  and  I  think  the  exchange  copies  should  be 
limited  to  those  actually  exchanged. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Is  the  exchange  copy  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  or  the  benefit  of  the  individuals  who  conduct  the  exchange? 

Mr.  Blackbi  RN.  Indirectly  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  becauM* 
it  enables  the  publishers  to  give  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the 
whole  territory. 

The  ViCB-CiiAiRMAN.  Why  would  vou  exclude  from  the  same  class 
letters  of  the  first-class  mail  which  the  editor  receives  and  which  mav 
contain  valuable  suggestions  for  the  conduct  of  his  paper?  Why 
would  not  these  letters  be  of  a  general  public  character  in  the  s<ime 
light? 

Mr.  Bla(  KBiRN.  In  the  first-class  mail  I  presume  it  would  be  only 
possible  for  the  editor  to  determine  whether  they  were  for  the  inter- 
ests of  his  subscribers  or  not. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  That  is  true  also,  is  it  not,  in  reference  to 
the  exchanges?  You  exercise  your  judgment  as  to  whether  it  is  of 
value  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Blackburn.  That  might  logically  be  accurate. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  exchange  practice  aid^ 
the  publisher  in  the  conduct  of  his  publication? 

Mr.  Blackburn.  It  do(»s  the  conscientious  publisher;  yes,  sir. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Then  it  is  an  assistance  to  the  publisher  in 
his  conduct  of  a  publication  rather  than  an  assistance  to  the  public, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Blackbi  RN.  Xo;  it  enables  him  to  give  the  public  a  more 
valuable  paper. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  If  some  one  should  send  a  publisher  on  u 
tour  of  the  world  and  pay  his  expenses  and  let  him  give  to  his  reader^ 
the  benefit  of  his  travels,  that  would  be  in  the  pubuc  interest,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  Blackburn.  Perhaps,  but  it  is  hardly  an  analogous  case. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  It  is  not  an  analogous  case,  but  it  is  a  case 
where  the  publisher  is  aided  by  another  to  enlarge  the  field  of  the 
publisher  in  his  publication. 

Mr.  Blackburn.  Of  course,  in  my  consideration  of  the  subject  I 
consider  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  country  publisher,  and  the 
exchanges  are  usually  limited  to  the  territory  contiguous  to  where 
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the  paper  is  published,  and  there  are  often  things  that  happen  there 
tliat  are  of  material  interest  and  value  to  all  of  my  readers. 

The  Vice-Chaikman.  What  is  the  usual  zone  within  which  the 
exchanges  occur? 

Mr.  Blackburn.  The  exchanges  I  use  most  are  from  within  50 
miles  of  my  own  town.  I  get  them  generally  from  all  over  the  State. 
I  presume,  in  my  paper,  I  have  in  the  neighborhood  of  from  75  to 
100  exchanges. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  And  the  value  of  the  exchanges  is  the  ex- 
change of  news  items  rather  than  the  exchange  of  editorials? 

Mr.  Blackburn.  Yes.  I  clip,  probably,  50  news  items  to  where 
1  would  clip  one  editorial. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  think  tliat  is  all. 

• 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOHN  J.  PL  ATT,  OF  OBOVE  BEACH,  CONN., 
BEPBESENTINO  THE  NEW  TOBK  BEPUBLICAN  EDITOBIAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Pi*.\Tr.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  desire  to  take  up  very 
little  of  your  time,  without  discussing  any  theories  whatever.  I  de- 
sire to  point  out  some  facts,  which  have  been,  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
4r(H*s.  almost  ignored,  and  I  do  not  want  to  say  distorted,  although  I 
find  it  difficult  to  account  for  it  in  any  other  way  than  that  they  are 
purposely  stated  here  in  a  way  to  produce  a  wrong  impression.  I 
was  startled,  and  I  think  a  good  many  others  of  us  were,  when  we 
read  in  the  last  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  the  following,  which 
I  will  repeat : 

AccordliiK  to  estimates  heretofore  uuule  nnd  i)ul)Iislie<l.  matter  of  the  second 
rlass  approximates  in  weiglit  two- thirds  of  tlie  l>nllv  of  all  mail  matter,  yet 
produces  only  al)out  4  i)er  cent  of  the  ix)staj;e  rcvoniie. 

The  cost  to  the  Government  of  handling  all  mail  matter  is  esti- 
mated to  be  between  5  and  8  cents  a  pound.  A  portion  of  second- 
(Jass  matter  mailed  by  publishers  and  news  agents  is  carried  free  of  all 
postage,  and  from  the  remainder  the  revenue  is  1  cent  a  pound  upon 
the  bulk  weight,  paid  in  money,  regardless  of  the  number  of  pieces  in 
the  pound,  except  that  copies  addrCvSsed  for  carrier  delivery  in  the 
city  of  publication  are  required  to  be  prepaid  by  postage  stamps 
affixed,  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  a  copv  on  newspapers,  regardless  of 
weight:  1  cent  a  copy  on  periodiiials  not  in  excess  of  2  ounces  in 
weight,  and  2  cents  a  copy  if  over  2  ounces.  Publishers  usually  em- 
ploy private  carriers  for  delivery  in  the  city  of  publication.  The 
revenue  derived  from  such  copies  when  mailed  is  estimated  to  be 
but  twenty-four  one-hundredths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  postage  revenue 
and  is  not  taken  into  account  in  these  calculations. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  total  weight  carrieil  at  1  cent  a  jionnd  and  free 
was  663,107,128  pounds.  If  it  cost  the  Government  as  much  as  r>  cents  a  pound 
to  handle  this  matter  in  the  mails,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  paid  out  was 
$33,155,356.40.     The  actual  revenue  was  $6,186,647.r>4. 

Now,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  respectful  for  ine  to  suggest  that 
anybody  in  this  intelligent  United  States  of  America  could  suppose 
that  the  relative  weight  of  the  second-class  matter  could  have  anv 
sort  of  relation  whatever  to  its  cost,  or  that  the  average  cost  of  all 
mail  matter  whatever  could  have  any  relation  whatever  to  the  cost 
of  any  of  the  classes,  or  that  anyboay  could  have  imagined  that  it 
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ca;$t  tlxe  Government  anywhere  n^^r  5  c^nUi  ^  pound  to  h^ndJb  the 
i^econd-ciass  m^^tter.  X  shall  address  myself  to  those  three  poinu. 
The  estimated  cost  of  handling  second-class  mail  matter  has  SQ  opm- 
pletely  been  misrepresented  that  it  bears  no  relation  whatever,  and  if 
you  ar^  basing  any  action  or  thought  on  this,  why  you  haye  no 
intelligent  basis  at  all  to  ap  upon.    I  take  the  samp  report  whicli 

fives  a  statement  of  expenmtures  in  detail.  They  are  covered  imdar 
1  different  heads,  of  which  only  13  in  all  have  anything  at  all 
to  diO  with  the  second-cla^s  matter.  The  whole  expenditure  is 
$167,181,951.79,  of  which  13  different  items,  making  m  all  $106,- 
065,135.49,  are  participated  in  to  some  extent  by  the  seoond-dass 
matter,  while  the  other  items,  amounting  only  to  $61,116,820.80,  do  not 
include  anything  at  all  that  i$  expended  or  can  be  expended  unless 
possibly  a^very  small  fraction  of  1  per  cent  on  second-class  matter. 

In  other  words,  63^  per  cent  of  all  the  expenditures  are  caused  by 
ail  the  different  classes,  while  86^  per  cent  are  such  that  from  it  the 
expenses  for  second-class  matter  must  be  entirely  eliminated.  Now,  I 
propose  to  consider  and  try  to  make  as  fair  an  estimate  as  I  can.  I 
inay  not  be  exact,  but  I  use  some  knowledge  of  my  own  as  a  publisher, 
some  knowledge  of  my  own  as  a  student  of  statistics — certainly  of 
post-office  statistics — and  some  knowledge  of  my  own  as  a  postmaster ; 
and  I  have  endeavored  to  make  as  fair  an  eigtiinate  of  this  a^  I  could. 
If  I  do  not  succeed  in  impressing  upon  you  the  idea  that  my  figures 
are  correct,  or  nearly  correct,  I  hope  I  shall  at  least  suggest  the  idea 
of  an  investigation  that  will  reach  that  point,  A  large  proportion  of 
that  63J  per  cent  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  carrying  and  distri- 
bution of  second-class  matter.  Primarily  I  do  not  find  that  anybody 
has  ever  taken  that  up.  They  have  talked  about  the  weight  of  the 
second-class  matter,  but  what  has  that  to  do  wdth  it?  Nothing  what- 
ever. It  would  be  unjust  to  consider  the  number  of  pieces,  for  it  does 
not  cost  half  as  much  or  take  a  tenth  as  much  time  to  handle  a  piece 
of  second-class  matter  as  it  does  to  handle  a  postal  card. 

We  are  told  by  the  Department  that  there  are  a  little  over  160 
postal  cards  in  a  pound,  and  that  there  are  a  little  over  140  letter- 
in  a  pound,  and  about  4  pieces  of  second-class  matter  in  a  pound. 
No  man  that  lives  can  handle  a  given  quantitv  of  postal  cards  a^ 
quickly  as  he  can  a  given  quantity  of  letters,  tt.  would  take  nearfy 
twice  as  long  to  handle  1,000  postal  cards  as  it  will  to  handle  1,000 
letters,  and,  if  you  can  tell  by  weight,  it  will  take  him  nearly  eight 
times  as  long  to  handle  a  ton  or  any  other  given  weight  of  postal 
cards  as  of  letters.  Anybody  who  has  ever  tried  it  Tvill  find  that  an 
expert  will  handle  very  nearly  two  letters  to  every  postal  card.  They 
can  not  be  handled  in  the  same  way.  You  can  not  get  at  them  as 
quickly.  The  expert  passes  his  letters  very  rapidly.  \  on  can  not  do 
that  with  a  postal  card,  and  if  it  takes  a  given  4:ime  to  handle  a  pound 
of  letters  it  will  take  him  a  longer  time  than  that  to  handle  the  sanit* 
number  of  papers,  wliich  means  just  ten  times  as  many  pounds. 

The  VicE-CiiAiRMAN.  I^t  me  ask  you  at  that  point,  what  you  may 
know  of  the  character  of  cards  that  are  used  in  the  Department  in 
examination  of  the  skill  of  railway  postal  clerks? 

Mr.  Platt.  I  have  gone  over  some  of  that. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Do  those  cards  weigh  about  the  same  as  the 
postal  card  or  the  letter? 
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Mr.  PimVtt.  I  suppose  about  the  same  as  the  poi»t4l  aird. 
The  Vice-Chairman.  Then  the  education  oi  the  postal  clerk  in  the 
distribution  of  a  card  is  based  upon  the  higher  skill  of  the  handling 
of  the  letter  weight  ? 
ilr.  Platt.  Yes:  it  is. 

ThB  Vicb-Chaikman.  Then,  it  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  postal- 
card  distribution? 

Mr.  Platt.  They  hang  together.  I  am  talking  about  my  own  ex- 
perience. I  have  never  seen  a  man  who  could  handle  100  postal  cards 
nearly  as  quickly  as  he  could  handle  100  letters.  I  have  done  a  good 
deal  of  that  inyself  and  I  know  that. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  If  the  skill  of  the  postal  clerks  who  are 
examined  upon  that  skill  is  based  upon  the  developnient  of  skill  in 
handling  postal  cards,  wonld  you  still  think  it  would  take  them  much 
less  tiine  to  handle  an  equal  amount  of  letters? 

Mr.  Platt.  I  think  any  person  who  has  handled  postal  c^rds 
knows  that. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Even  though  he  had  been  educated  in  that 
school,  or  at  least  even  though  he  had  been  educated  upon  postal 
cards. 

Mr.  Platt.  Yes;  I  think  most  any  practical  man  would  tell  you. 
There  might  not  be  as  CTeat  a  difference  as  I  have  said,  but  I  am 
sure  that  any  man  would  tell  you  that.  And  there  would  be  this, 
too :  If  he  were  handling  postal  cards  prepared  for  them  they  might 
i>e  in  such  a  position  that  they  would  slip  easily.  But  if  you  have 
had  any  practice  at  all  or  any  opportunity  to  know,  you  will  know 
that  they  stick  together  tight.  \  ou  can  push  out  a  lot  like  a  man 
who  is  accustomed  to  handling  a  deck  of  cards;  he  shuffles  them 
rapidly.  An  ordinary  man  can  not  handle  a  card  as  quickly  as  he 
vtin  a  letter.  That  is  the  point.  Now,  I  claim  that  if  it  was  proved 
that  there  are  ten  times  as  many  letters  in  a  given  weight  as  there 
are  in  newspapers  or  other  periodicals,  and  if  there  are  forty  times  as 
many  postal  cards,  then,  if  you  figure  that  you  are  handling  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number,  you  would  find  an  entirely  different  relation, 
as  they  are  not  only  handled  as  quick,  piece  by  piece,  but  very  much 
quicker.  A  vast  number  of  papers  are  made  up  by  the  newspaper 
office^.  When  we  make  up  our  papers  in  many  cases  we  do  not  send 
them  to  the  post-office.    Tney  go  to  the  railway  direct. 

They  are  handled  in  bulk,  in  bags  full,  just  as  you  would  handle 
^o  many  bags  of  potatoes.  And  as  far  as  the  trans|X)rtation  goes,  I 
can  not  see  why  they  sliould  pay  any  more  or  why  there  should  l>e  a 
greater  charge  for  handling  tnem  than  handling  potatoes.  I  am  not 
bearing  on  that  except  only  as  a  fact  that  when  you  compare  them  b}^ 
weight  there  is  no  such  comparison  possible;  it  is  by  pieces,  ^nd  cer- 
tainly as  they  are  handled  every  letter  has  got  to  be  fixed  up,  faced, 
stamped,  sorted,  bundled,  tied,  and  pouched  before  it  can  be  sent  off. 
On  tne  mail  car,  as  a  rule,  those  bundles  are  oj^ened  somewhere  on 
their  route,  sometimes  more  than  on(H\  The  whole  process  is  gone 
through  a  second  time  when  they  arrive  at  their  destination;  then 
the  same  process  again.  Now,  a  newspaper  or  a  periodica)  of  any 
i>ort  goas  through  none  of  those  processt\s,  except  that  they  simply 
throw  the  piece  in  a  sack,  where  it  is  not  sorted  at  all.  Ji^  a  rule  the 
bulk  of  them  are  not  sorted  at  all  l^etwe^n  their  origination,  when 
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they  are  handled  by  the  publisher,  and  their  destination.  In  the  post- 
office  at  Poiighkeepsie,  at  which  I  was  postmaster  for  four  years,  we 
had  something  like  23  or  24  clerks.  I  don't  remember  the  exact  num- 
ber. I  think  one  employee  could  easily  do  all  the  handling  of  news- 
papers without  hurrying  matters. 

In  other  w^ords,  a  man  handles  the  newspapers  ten  to  one.  If  it  be 
so  that  40  letters  make  a  pound,  notwithstanding  that  the  second-class 
matter  is  two-thirds  of  the  weight,  then  there  are  just  five  times  a> 
many  letters  in  the  mail  as  there  are  periodicals  or  postal  cards,  or  a 
much  larger  number.  But  I  have  taken  these  items  and  I  have  gone 
over  them,  using  my  judgment  and  asking  questions,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.  Let  me  go  back  to  a  little  more  general  statement.  AVe  must 
remember,  when  we  consider  the  relative  cost,  that  every  railway  mail 
route,  every  star  route,  every  mail -messenger  service,  every  post-office, 
and  everything  else  in  the  Department  was  established  tor  letters, 
for  first-class  mail.  There  is  not  one  of  them  in  existence  today,  prob- 
ably never  will  bo,  nor  any  instance  that  was  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  handling  and  transmitting  second-class  mail  matters — not  one : 
and  there  are  only  a  few  regulations  that  apply  to  them,  and  everv' 
one  of  them  is  a  regulation  that  was  adopted  on  purpose  to  lessen  the 
cost.  Now%  then,  what  is  the  proportion  of  this  63^.  per  cent  of  the 
entire  expense  of  the  mail  service?  The  largest  item  is  transporta- 
tion of  mails  on  railroads,  but  as  a  rule  that  is  not  charged  pro  rata 
according  to  weight.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  multitudes  of  routo- 
where  the  route  is  made  entirely  with  reference  to  the  distance  carriejl 
and  the  frequency  of  the  mails. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  single  case  where  the  charge  is  prorate*  1. 
There  may  be  some,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  any,  and  I  should  liko 
if  3'ou  could  have  called  up  ^ome  witnesses  to  testify  as  to  what 
figure  the  weight  is  as  distinguished  from  the  equipment,  frequency 
of  mail,  or  distance  carried,  and  large  equipments  required  in  postal 
cars — what  proportion  the  weight  bears  to  the  expense.  If  we  had 
here  some  man  who  makes  up  these  estimates,  some  man  who  audits 
the  bills,  some  man  who  makes  proposals,  we  could  get  at  that  ex- 
actly ;  but  knowing  as  I  do  so  many  small  routes,  multitudes  of  them, 
where  actually  there  is  no  charge  at  all  except  what  they  would 
charge  for  carrying  first-class  matter,  I  have  concluded,  although  I 
may  be  a  little  bit  too  low,  that  we  should  charge  10  per  cent  or  the 
cost  of  carrying  the  mail  on  the  railroads,  and  that  that  would  be 
pretty  much  up  to  the  figure. 

The  next  item  is  ccmipensation  of  postmasters.  As  we  all  know, 
this  is  determined  somewhat  on  the  number  of  stamps  sold.  And  the 
last  increase  in  the  post-office  at  Poughkeepsie  of  $100  was  made  when 
the  increase,  I  think,  was  $16,000. 

Now,  as  to  the  compensation  of  clerks.  I  have  just  given  it  my 
judgment  that  one  clerk  could  have  handled  all  of  the  second-cla4 
matter  in  the  post-office,  and  I  put  that  down  at  10  per  cent. 

Senator  Carter.  How  many  clerks? 

Mr.  Platt.  Two  out  of  about  23.  Rural  free  delivery  is  put  down 
about  10  per  cent,  though  I  do  not  know  of  a  route  where  thei^  is 
any  more  charged.  The  salaries  are  all  arbitrarily  fixed,  those  that 
T  have  ever  heard  of,  based  on  the  distance  traveled,  and  it  was  just 
the  same  exactly  if  there  were  not  a  single  piece  of  second-class  mail 
matter  in  it. 
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The  ViCE-CiiAiRMAN.  Would  you  also  pay  the  same  if  it  were  all 
second-class  matter? 

Mr.  Platt.  If  it  was  all  second-class  matter  the  route  would  not  be 
there.     There  is  not  any  such  route. 

The  Vicj2-Chairman.  I  want  to  inquire  at  that  point  whether  you 
think  you  can  eliminate  exclusively  one  class  from  having  any  bear- 
ing upon  the  rural  delivery  of  mail  ? 

Mr.  Platt.  No;  but  I  claim  that  rural  free  delivery  was  estab- 
lished on  purpose  for  first-class  letters,  and  that  the  cost  of  it  should 
apply  to  first-class  matters  only. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  AAliere  do  you  get  that  basis  for  assumption? 

Mr.  Platt.  I  can  only  say  that  I  never  heard  of  one  lieing  even 
asked  for  for  second-class  mail  matter. 

The  Vice-Ciiairman.  Then  you  make  a  clear  assumption  that  the 
postal  service  was  established  tor  the  first  class? 

Mr.  Platt.  Yas;  I  have  practically  said  that./ 

The  Vic'e-Chairman.  Then  why  nut  eliminate  all  of  it? 

Mr.  Platt.  No;  because  it  does  add  some  to  the  cost.  It  is  an  inci- 
Jental.     I  look  upon  it  as  an  incidental. 

The  Vic'e-Chairman.  The  city  carrier  service  was  not  installed 
for  second-class  mail  matter,  was  it? 

Mr.  Platt.  No.  And  it  docs  not  have  to  do  with  any  second-class 
mail  matter  practically.  I  can  send  a  dozen  or  two  of  them  down 
here  to  New  York,  and  thev  are  delivered  bv  the  runil  delivery,  but 
you  can  not  deliver  a  paper  in  New  York  City. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Second-class  mail  matter  is  handled  by  city 
carriers  when  it  enters  the  office. 

Mr.  Platt.  Yes:  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  Vi('E-Cn airman.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  >econd-class 
mail  matter  is  handled  by  city  carriers? 

Mr.  Platt.  I  do  not  know :  but  it  nnist  be  small. 

The  ViCE-CnAiRMAN.  But  you  take  the  mcmthly  publications;  they 
are  second-class  mail  matter,  and  they  go.  to  some  extent,  do  they  not, 
to  caiTier  offices? 

Mr.  Pl.\tt.  And  when  thev  do,  they  pay  the  stamps. 

The  VirE-CHAiRMAN.  Entirelv? 

Mr.  Pi^\tt.  I  think  so;   I  think  tliev  all  do. 

Assistant  Postmaster-fieneral  Madden.  Excepting  weeklies. 

The  VirE-CiL\iR^iAN.  I  am  not  confining  my  question  to  local  de- 
liveries. 

Mr.  Platt.  AVhat  I  mean  is  that  j)ublishers  of  second-class  matter 
in  the  citv  of  New  York  can  not  deliver  it  in  the  citv  of  New  York. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  know  that  I  get  a  number  of  daily  news- 
papei-s  that  I  do  not  subscribe  for  and  that  my  name  does  not  appear 
on  the  wrapper  of,  and  they  are  brought  to  me  with  my  other  mail. 

Mr.  Pi^att.  But  thev  come  from  outside  the  citv.     • 

The  Vice-Chairman.  That  is  true;  I  am  not  questioning  that. 

Mr.  Platt.  But  in  proportion  to  the  weight  or  number  or  anything 
of  that  kind  they  cut  no  fipire.  But  I  shall  not  go  on  through  this. 
I  have  found  here  the  mail-messenger  service  and  the  star  route,  so 
far  as  my  acquaintance  with  them  goes,  and  I  say  that  when  Mr. 
WanamaKer  was  Postmaster-General  I  w^as  designated  by  him  to 
insj)ect  a  number  of  offices  and  routes.     I  laid  out  some  routes — that 
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is^  I  received  and  transmitted  and  tabulated  tbe  bids,  aod  so  on— 
and  was  put  by  him  into  touch  with  all  these  things,  and  I  knoyr  of 
no  case  in  the  smell  star-route  cases  where  the  work  cuts  any  figure 
at  all.  It  is  simply  that  they  have  got  to  go  so  often  from  here  U) 
there  and  back  again.  That  is  all.  And  the  -way  gefsierally  is  about 
like  this:  A  man  has  got  to  drive  a  wagxw  with  one  or  two  horses. 
He  does  not  average  but  from  100  to  200  pounds.  I  never  knew  a 
case  where  they  carried  500  pounds ;  so  that  the  weight  made  no  dif - 
fensnce.  S^ow,  I  have  gone  through  this  and  my  conclusions,  altb^Mgh 
I  think  several  of  them  ought  to  be  less  than  10  pei*  cent.  I  thii^k^ 
for  instance,  that  the  rural  free  delivery  does  not  come  up  to  10  per 
cent,  the  actujBil  cost  of  it,  but  I  put  it  in  at  10  per  cent.  I  do  not 
think  the  salaries  of  the  railway  mail  service  average  10  per  c^it. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  the  mail 
handled  upon  rural  delivery  routes  is  made  up  entirely  of  thi»  ui- 
crease  of  second-class  matter? 

Mr.  Platt.  No;  I  have  no  figures  for  that.  As  I  say,  I  have  only 
attempted  to  get  at  those  things. 

The  VicE-C^iAiRMAN.  It  is  just  an  estimate  of  yours,  is  it? 

Mr.  Platt.  And  the  conclusion  I  hav«  come  to,  which  seems  to  inc 
to  be  justified,  or  approximately  justified,  is  that  10  per  cent  of  that 
portion  of  the  mail  expense  which  is  caused  by  all  the  classes  is 
pretty  nearly  a  fair  estimate;  in  other  words,  that  it  costs  just  about 
that  much.     Let  me  give  the  figures  exactlv.     It  is  $10,600,532.84. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Tliat  is  tlie  total  cost  of  the  second-clas- 
matter  ? 

Mr.  Platt.  That  is  10  per  cent  of  the  total  cast  of  all  these  iteui^ 
under  which  second-class  matter  may  enter. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  And  that  is  approximately,  according  to 
your  estimate,  the  cost  to  the  Government  of  handling  the  second- 
class  matter? 

Mr.  Platt.  The  cost  of  handling  the  second-class  inatter  separatt^d 
£rom  other  matter.  In  otlier  w^ords,  I  regard  it  in  this  estimate  a 
good  deal  as  a  manufacturer  regards  a  by-product.     He  is  making  a 

Sroduct,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  his  expense  goes  into  that.  Now,  he 
oes  produce  something  else,  but  the  expense  of  that  production  i? 
very  light  indeed.  In  a  sense  I  consider  that  the  whole  machinery 
of  the  Postal  Department  would  necessarily  be  run  almost  as  it  i^ 
now,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  more  handling  and  a  little  rooro 
weight.  If  there  were  no  second-class  matter  you  would  not  have  auy- 
where  near  the  quantity  of  first-class  matter.  For  pound  rate,  received 
$6,186,647.54,  the  cost  being  $4,019,866.30  more.  In  other  words, 
it  is  just  within  a  fraction  of  a  cent  and  two-thirds  of  a  cent  that  it 
costs  the  Government  to  carry  second-class  matter  and  to  handle  it. 
and  I  can  not  make  it  any  more  than  that.  That  is  hardly  fair,  be- 
cause I  find  I  was  figuring  in  Ixere  foreign  mail  service,  and  foreign 
mails  are  not  any  of  them  paid  for  by  the  pound  rate.  You  have  left 
them  out  of  the  receipts  and  I  do  myself,  but  I  added  them  into  the 
expenses. 

Every  piece  of  second-class  mail  matter  that  is  sent  abroad  must 
be  paid  for  by  stamps,  except  tliat  we  now  have  an  excjiunse  arrange- 
vaent  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  that  being  treated  as  if 
it  were  a  part  of  this  country.  Then  it  does  not  count  in  any  of  the 
transient  second-class  mail  matter,  paid  for  also  by  stamps.    How 
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mnth  thftt  is  I  do  not  know,  bmt  H  certainly  must  be  something,  am} 
it  shoukl  be  deducted  from  the  amount  clmrged  to  the  secona-cku» 
nail  matter.  Now,  I  am  giving  this  an  entirely  different  $^ape,  il  I 
im  anywhere  near  true,  and  if  not,  then  I  want  to  ask  your  Commis- 
sion or  somebody  to  get  at  the  facts  and  find  out  ha\r  much  mote  it 
1«e5*  csost  to  carry  second-class  mail  matter  than  it  does  to  carry  the 
mther  matter  that  had  to  be  carried  anyway.  I  am  sure  that  a  man  caA 
hftiidle  it  more  rajiidly  that  he  can  handle  postal  cards*  but  if  we 
jKsnmo  It  to  be  the  sam<%  there  nre  10  pieces  ol  first-cl»ss  matter, 
I  mean  letters,  where  there  is  1  pi(*ce  (rf  seccmd-cliiss  matte?.  There 
ttre  40  postal  cards  handled  to  1  piece  of  second-class  matter. 

I  am  positive,  taking  the  way  that  newspapers  are  handled  and 
the  way  the  others  are  handled,  that  it  does  not  cost  as  much  to 
handle  1  piece  of  second-class  mail  matter  as  it  does  to  handle  1 
|H»ta}  card.  It  does  not  take  as  much  time,  and  it  does  not  cost  as 
mnch  any  way  yon  can  fix  it,  so  I  have  cut  it  down  to  10  per  cent. 
Bifi  there  is  ^till  another  point  I  want  to  make  on  this.  I  have  not 
made  my  brief  here  as  clear  or  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be.  I  could  ffo 
into  details  of  all  these,  but  it  is  not  necessary.  It  would  only  take 
lip  time.  I  think  I  have  reason  to  figure  this  out  very  nearly  as  I 
have  figifred  it.  That  is  so,  as  I  have  said,  that  there  are  10  pieces 
ijf  first-class  mail  matter  where  there  is  1  of  second-class  mail 
ipntter.  Then,  if  the  proportion  be  according  to  the  trouble  of 
liandlh^  and  you  take  the  proportion  by  the  number  of  pieces,  then 
vow  get  down  to  one-tenth  of  the  handling  of  first-class  mail  matter. 

Senatoi*  Carter.  Your  theory,  in  short,  is  that  the  primary  purpos^e 
t»f  the  PoKt-Office  Department  is  to  transmit  what  is  known  as  nrst- 
i»laf?s  mail  matter? 

Mr.  Platt.  Yes;  its  primary  purpose  n  that,  and  I  want  to  touch 
upon  that  particular  point. 

:Si»fMitor  Carter.  And  the  other  classes  are  merely  incidental  to  the 
carrying  of  the  first  class? 

Mr.  Pf.ATT-  As  far  as  cost  goes;  that  you  have  got  to  have  the  ma- 
chinery, as  it  were,  as  I  illustrated  with  a  man  who  runs  a  factory. 
He  ha«  fo  run  his  factory,  and  then  he  makes  a  by-products  He  does 
ijot  figiwe  that  in  proportion  to  the  cost,  as  he  does  the  other. 

There  is  one  other  point  which  ought  to  be  considered  which 
Iran  l>een  spoken  of  at  considerable  length,  and  therefore  I  do  not 
want  to  take  up  much  time  upon  it.  There  is  no  (fther  business 
kfxrwn  which  produces  so  much  first-class  mail  matter  as  a  news- 
jjaper,  and  it  certainly  is  entitled  to  some  credit  for  that.  In  short, 
I  think  that  to-dav  the  real,  legitimate,  honestly  entei-ed  second- 
r|»s-»  nwiil  matter  is  the  creditor  of  the  Government.  AVhen  yon 
cari-y  freight  at  p2i)  a  ton^  the  average,  for  instance,  you  get  a  pretty 
^oo<i  price  for  it.  I  do  not  care  what  people  think  or  say  about  it, 
I  hey  are  getting  a  pretty  good  price  for  it.  This  is  further  shown  by 
;ifW>tl>er  fact  which  yoi»  dcmbtless  know.  Very  often  newepapers, 
Sunday  newspapers,  have  clubbed  together  and  hirer!  special  trains 
to  carry  their  newspapers — to  carry  their  papers  outside  of  the  pd^- 
iiSlce  e*tire>y,  alid  found  that  it  paid  them  to  do  so. 

Ihp  Poogbkeepsie  there  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  published 
ji  Sunday  papet*.  There  are  no  Sunday  mails,  I  think,  in  I>utcbess 
( <mnty  outside  of  Poughkeepsie,  eiccept  possibly  one  or  two  other 
places.     The  proprietor  of  that  paper  has  always  circulated  that 
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t)aper  at  his  own  expense,  furnished  his  own  transportation,  hand 
ing,  and  everything,  and  found  it  paid  him  abundantly  to  do  it. 
Now,  where  that  is  true  it  is  evident  from  another  side  entirely  thai 
the  cost  of  handling  second-class  matter  is  not  anything  like  ^ 
much  as  it  has  been  supposed  to  be,  and  in  my  opinion  to-day  if  yoij 
should  exclude  the  magazines,  or  if  you  should  raise  the  price  oi 
the  magazines  to  2  cents  a  pound  instead  of  1,  they  woula,  unlesi 
the  Government  used  its  monopoly  to  prevent  them  from  doing  it 
withdraw  their  publications  almost  entirely  from  the  mails.  I  thinl 
they  could  handle  it  for  less  than  $40  a  ton  with  the  news  agencies 
which  we  have.  In  most  cases  now^  they  are  handled  by  newi 
agencies. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  So  that  such  a  case  would  not  make  a 
material  difference? 

Mr.  Platt.  I  do  not  think  it  would.  It  would  some.  Thev  would 
probably  do  as  w^e  do  on  express  matters.  Up  to  such  a  point  wi 
can  send  more  cheaply  by  express,  and  we  send  it  in  that  way.  Be- 
yond that  we  use  the  mail. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  If  there  is  any  loss,  let  Uncle  Sam  pay  it 
Is  that  the  theory? 

Mr.  Pr^TT.  If  you  are  going  to  discuss  the  principle  of  the  thingj 
in  the  first  place  I  desire  to  say  that  there  is  no  business  in  the  world 
which  is  so  unequal  as  the  carrying  of  mail  by  the  United  States 
Government.  Xew^spapers  in  bulk,  1  cent  a  pound ;  newspapers,  trans- 
sient,  4  cents  a  pound ;  merchandise,  8  cents  a  pound ;  printed  matter, 
nominal,  16  cents  a  pound.  Letters  32  cents  a  pound,  and  if  therfl 
are  40  letters  in  a  pound  then  it  is  80  cents  a  pound.  Postal  cards, 
160  to  a  pound,  $1.60  a  pound.  It  is  the  most  remarkable  case  of  getv 
metrical  progression  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Carter.  Would  you  favor  the  indiscriminate  admission  ol 
all  kinds  of  freight  to  the  second-class  privilege  which  goes  under  the 
designation  daily  or  weekly  or  monthly  publications? 

Mr.  Platt.  I  believe  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  abuse  with  refer- 
ence to  the  admission  of  second-class  matter.  I  do  not  fully  believe 
myself  able  to  lay  down  any  rules,  although  there  are  some  individual 
instances  where  I  have  seen  things  that  I  should  have  shut  out  if  I 
had  been  in  the  place  of  a  judge. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  You  think  there  have  been  more  shut  out 
unjustly  that  have  been  let  in  unjustly? 

Mr.  Platt.  It  never  seemed  so  to  me,  although,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say  here,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  inequality.  I  have  had  a  ton  or 
more  of  what  we  call  sample  copies,  not  one  of  which  was  stamped 
or  bundled,  dumped  on  my  office  to  distribute  over  here ;  and  you  all 
know  the  pictorial  and  colored  stuff  that  comes  out  every  Sunday. 
This  happened  to  me :  A  publisher  of  another  newspaper  wanted  to 
send  out  some  supplements  for  the  benefit  of  his  town.  He  got  the 
supplements  printed  somewhere  else,  and  they  were  labeled  supple- 
ments of  Mill  Brook,  I  think  it  was.  There  were  several  gotten  up 
and  he  showed  them  to  me,  and  I  said  I  knew  of  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  excluded.  They  were  stopped  in  New  York  City.  By  the 
very  same  mail  there  came  supplements  from  New  York  City  that 
contained  everything  under  the  heavens.  Somebody  here  acted  a?  a 
critic,  and  while  he  may  have  acted  beyond  his  legitimate  power,  the 
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papers  were  stopped,  and  that  was  the  end  of  it     Of  course  there  were 
not  a  great  number  of  them  stopped. 

Senator  Cartek.  In  your  juugment,  then,  the  sample-copy  privi- 
lege  has  been  abused  ? 

Mr.  Platt.  I  do  declare  it.  I  think  it  would  be  right  to  limit 
sample-copy  privileges.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  harm  in 
stopping  it  altogether. 

Senator  Carter.  That  would  put  the  publisher  who  starts  to  extend 
his  circulation  by  sample  copies  on  the  same  basis  as  the  merchant? 

Mr.  Platt.  Perhaps;  although  I  do  think  for  a  limited  niunl)er  it 
is  proper  to  allow  it  as  a  matter  of  public  policy. 

Senator  Carter.  What  would  you  regard  a  reasonable  number  in 
view  of  the  circulation  ? 

Mr.  Platt.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Carter.  Ten  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Platt.  I  never  have  used  as  many  as  10  per  cent.  I  have  used 
it  generally  for  the  future.  We  send  out,  for  instance,  and  say  if  you 
will  send  it  to  such  and  such  a  person,  or  anybody  who  will  be  likel}' 
to  take  the  paper,  we  will  send  them  a  sample  copy. 

Senator  Carter.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  sample  cop^  is  generally 
sent  forward  for  advertising  purposes  rather  than  to  solicit  additional 
subscriptions? 

Mr.  Platt.  I  have  had  reason  to  think  so. 

Senator  Carter.  A  suspicion  of  that  kind  has  arisen  in  your  mind  ? 

Mr.  Platt.  Yes;  and  1  think — and  I  am  talking  as  a  newspaper 
man  entirely — a  sample  copy  is  not  of  much  value  tor  extending  cir- 
culation unless  you  do  have  some  one  particular  person  that  you  have 
reason  to  believe  will  take  an  interest  m  it.     That  is  legitimate. 

Senator  Carter.  You  think  the  Department  should  still  continue  to 
be  authorized  to  exercise  judgment  and  discretion  as  to  the  kind  of 
publications  which  is  legitimately  entitled  to  that? 

Mr.  Platt.  I  do  not  see  why  there  should  be  any  hardship  in  that. 
Every  man  has  a  right  to  go  into  the  courts  and  have  a  reversal  of  the 
judgment  of  the  executive  officer. 

Senator  Carter.  What  have  you  to  say  with  reference  to  drawing 
the  line  of  demarkation  betw^een  a  publication  that  carries  legitimate 
advertising  and  that  which  is  issued  chiefly  for  other  reasons. 

Mr.  Platt.  I  should  be  troubled  more  to  define  just  the  evidence* 
that  would  be  satisfactory.     If  the  paper  was  issued  manifestly  for 
advertising  purposes  only,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  have  the  same 
privileges;  but  I  imagine  there  are  not  so  many  cases  where  that  is  so. 

Senator  Carter.  Then  the  only  way,  in  your  judgment,  is  for  the 
Department,  either  by  and  through  the  Assistant  Postmaster-General 
or  a  commission,  to  continue,  as  heretofore,  to  discriminate  as  cases 
arise. 

Mr.  Platt.  Yes;  I  think  that;  but  I  do  think  that  the  definitions 
can  be  made  more  clear. 

Senator  Carter.  But  upon'  the  particular  matter  of  determining 
the  admissibility  of  a  paper  or  publication  have  you  a  rule  to  suggest 
for  finding  what  constitutes  a  weekly  and  a  daily  and  a  monthly  or 
a  periodical  within  the  intent  of  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Platt.  Of  course  the  primary  thing  would  be  that  it  was  pub- 
li*»hed  at  these  regular  intervals,  every  day  or  week  or  month. 
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Senator  Carter.  That  is  already  prescribed  in  the  statute. 

Mr.  Platt.  Yes;  but  as  to  the  character  of  the  paper  I  can  not 
think  of  any  rule  that  would  be  applicable  to  everyone.  It  must  be 
taken  up  to  the  question  of  evidence,  "  Does  this  come  within  this  rule 
arnot?^ 

Senator  Carter.  So  cases  must  be  disposed  of  separately  ? 

Mr.  Platt.  I  can  not  see  how  they  can  be  otherwise. 

Now,  a  member  orf  our  association  i?  here  who  is  the  publisher  of  a 
>veeklv  paper.  I  publish  a  daily.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  cjires 
to  be  hearo  or  not.     I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  sav. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Just  one  question.  I  understood  yon  to  say 
that  you  see  no  reason  whv  there  should  be  anv  difference  in  the 
charge  for  the  carriage  of  second-class  mail  and  potatoes. 

Mr.  Platt.  Oh,  I  am  talking  now  about  the  transportation  onh*. 
The  handling  is  another  question. 

The  Virft-CiiAiRMAK.  I  will  modify'  my  question.  I  understoml 
ycm  to  say  that  you  do  not  see  why  there  shorrld  be  any  difference  in 
charge  for  cdri^ytng. 

Mr.  Platt.  Transportation,  that  is. 

The  VicE-CHAiRitAN.  The  transportation  of  second-class  matter 
and  transportation  of  potatoes. 

Mr.  Platt.  \Mien  they  are  put  up  in  that  way,  but  if  they  have  to 
be  handled  that  is  another  thing. 

The  ViOE-Cn AIRMAN.  In  view  of  that  suggestion,  what  objection 
would  there  be  in  authorizing  the  Government  by  statute  to  transport 
second-clftss  mail  matter  in  the  same  way  and  at  the  same  charges  a? 
|X)tatoes  are  now  transported  and  charged  for? 

Mr.  Platt.  Well,  I  am  sure  yoU  would  come  across  some  pretty 
hard  practical  questions.  You  can  not  separate  it  from  the  deliver)', 
in  the  first  place,  and  that  means  handling,  bnt  for  the  actnal  trans- 
portation  

The  Vioe-Chairman.  Supposing  second-class  mail  printed  in  Ne^v 
York  is  intended  for  exclusive  distribution  in  Chicago,  ivhat  objec- 
tion would  there  be  to  authorizing  the  Government  by  statute  to 
transport  that  mail  from  New  York  to  Chicago  and  there  deliver  it 
to  the  post-office  for  distribution  in  Chicago,  tne  traitsportation  to  be 
in  the  same  way  and  similar  to  the  charges  that  now  cmtain  in  refer- 
ence to  potatoes? 

Mr.  Platt.  AVell,  there  is  some  second-class  mail  matter  that  I 
think  could  be  transported  in  that  way.  I  am  only  talking  now  from 
my  personal  experience,  but  I  wish  to  say  that  I  publish  a  daily  paper 
lip  nere  ih  Ponghkeepsie.  The  New  York  morning  papers  are  pot 
there  a  little  before  5  oVlock  in  the  morning,  so  mat  we  are  com- 
pelled to  cx)mpete  with  New  York  at  a  greater  disadvantage  than  wc 
would  be  if  we  published  our  paper  here. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Irrespective  of  any  question  of  competition 
or  injury  to  individuals  by  reason  of  such  "competition,  I  am  tfring 
to  leam  from  you,  in  view  of  yonr  suggestion,  what  objection  there 
wonM  be  to  authorizing  the  Government  to  transport  $!C?cond-cla<?? 
mail  matter  >vhere  it  could.  Just  as  potatoes  are  transported,  «t  lower 
rates? 

Mr.  Plati'.  Yes ;  but  in  the  newspapers  yon  wonld  find  an  opposi- 
tion to  that. 
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'riu»  Vice-Chairmax.  Then,  to  follow  this  out  to  its  conclusion,  in 
view  of  your  little  explanation,  you  think  it  would  be  all  right  to 
transport  monthly  periodicals  as  potatoes,  but  not  daily  periodicals? 

Mr.  Platt.  I  should  sav  so. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  AVell,  it  depends  altogether,  then,  on  whose 
garden  produces  the  potatoes. 

Mr.  P1.AIT.  I  judge  only  by  what  I  notice,  and  I  am  not  competent 
to  judge  in  any  other  way.  I  notice  that  the  monthly  magazmes — 
for  instance,  the  Century — appears  at  such  a  date  for  the  ensuing 
month.  Harpe^-'s  does  not  appear  quite  as  quickly.  There  are 
others  that  come  running  along  within  a  week,  first  one  and  then  an- 
other, and  I  assume  from  that  they  are  not  so  very  particular  about 
getting  there  at  any  particular  day. 

The  Vige-Chairman.  And  that  there  would  not  be  any  reason  why 
the  Government  should  not  have  the  rate  by  statute  which  it  does 
not  now  enjoy  to  utilize  the  facilities  of  express  and  freight  at  a 
lower  rate  in  the  same  way  that  commodities  are  now  transported, 
which  we  call  merchandise. 

Mr.  Pi^\TT.  I^eavingit  optional  with  the  publisher,  I  think  it* would 
be  a  fair  rate. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  AVell,  ''  leaving  it  optional  with  the  pub- 
lisher," you  sav;  but  supposing  the  Government  could  transport  one 
of  these  periodicals,  which  3'ou  yourself  have  defined,  which  is  not 
necessarily  deliverable  within  the  same  period  of  time  a  daily  news- 
paper is,  and  supposing  that  it  is  at  a  distant  point — say  St.  Louis — 
and  that  the  Government  could  transport  it  as  freight  at  half  a  cent 
a  pound  from  New  York  to  St.  Louis,  whereas  by  mail  it  would  charge 
only  If  cents  a  pound,  according  to  your  own  figures.  If  you  leave 
it  to  the  publisher,  he  would  always  use  the  Govenimenrs  team,  would 
he  not  ? 

Mr.  Platt.  I  don't  know  whether  he  would  or  not. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  think  we  had  better  give  the  Government 
the  option  and  not  the  publisher.  According  to  the  figures  which 
you  presented,  you  estimate  the  cost  of  handling  second-class  mail 
the  year  upon  which  you  base  your  figures  at  a  little  in  excess  of 
$10,000,000.  Have  you  the  figures  before  you  of  what  the  receipts 
of  the  Government  were  for  that  period  for  that  mail  ? 

Mr.  Platt.  For  the  second-class  mail? 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Platt.  It  is  a  little  over  $6,000,000. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Your  judgment  is  that  it  cost  the  Govern- 
ment $4,000,000,  or  about  two-thirds  more  for  handling  it  that  year 
than  it  received? 

Mr.  Platt.  Than  it  received  from  pound  postage. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  I  understand.  It  cost  the  Government,  on 
your  computation,  irrespective  of  what  the  Government  may  receive 
by  the  stimulus  to  other  classes  of  mail  by  the  second-class  mail, 
two-thirds  in  excess  of  what  it  receives. 

Mr.  Plait.  Yes.  At  that  rate  it  gives  it  $4,419,866.30  more  than 
it  receives  from  the  pound  rates,  if  my  figures  are  anywhere  near  cor- 
rect. Of  course  there  are  no  statistics  that  cover  this.  I  had  to  take 
it  at  an  arbitrary  figure.     I  think  that  is  all 
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The  Vi(  e-Chaikman.  I  will  again  inquire  if,  Mr.  John  Mac- 
Donald,  representing  the  Educational  Press  Association^  of  Topeka. 
Kans.,  is  prest^nt  in  the  room? 

(There  was  no  response.) 

luasnuich  as  the  progranune  which  had  been  framed,  based  en- 
tirely upon  applications  which  had  l)een  made  and  giving  the  fullest 
possible  opportunity  to  publishers  of  all  classes  represented  by  organi- 
zations to  be  heard,  has  now  been  terminated,  the  Connnission  will  re- 
gard the  hearings  of  this  sassion  as  closed.  The  Commission  will  go 
into  executive  session  l)etween  now  and  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning, 
and  at  that  hour  will  agai»  meet  in  this  room  and  make  public  au- 
iK)uncement  of  its  conclusion  relative  to  further  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mission. So  far  as  the  hearings  of  the  Commission  at  the  present  meet- 
ing in  New  York  are  concerned,  those  hearings  are  now  closed  and 
the  Commission  stands  adjourned  until  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning, 


New  York,  SaturdcLy^  Ortobev  6^  19(ffj\ 

The  Conmiission  met  at  10  aL  m. 

Present:  Senator  Penrose  (chairnxan).  Senator  Carter,  Representa- 
tive Moon,  and  the  Secretary, 

The  Chaiuman.  As  the  chairman  of  the  Conmiission.  has  been  un- 
avoidably absent  for  two  days,  he  will  ask  Senator  Carter  tg  state 
the  proposition  now  pending  before  the  Postal  Commission. 

Senator  Carter.  In  executive  session,  called  yesterday  evening  to 
consider  the  future  course  the  Commission  would  pursue  with  ref- 
erence to  hearings,  it  was  determined  to  adjourn  this  morning  to 
meet  at  AVashington  on  November  2G. 

This  adjournment  seems  to  be  rendered  necessary  by  reason  of  the 
inability  of  the  representatives  of  the  Periodical  Publishers'  Associa- 
tion to  present  their  case,  which  constitutes  a  very  important  factor  at 
this  time,  and  also  because  of  the  desire  to  incorporate  in  the  record  a 
broader  and  more  full  statement  of  the  weights  of  mail,  to  be  obtained 
as  the  result  of  a  weighing  process  now  in  operation.  The  Commis- 
sion, without  dissent,  concluded  to  announce  the  adjournment,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  the  Publishers'  Periodical  Press  Association 
would  be  heard  on  November  26,  with  such  other  witnesses  as  the 
Commission  might  then  and  there  elect  to  call,  but  it  is  understood 
that  the  witnesses  will  be  confined  to  such  as  the  Commission  may, 
after  hearing  the  periodical  press  representatives,  deem  it  advisable 
to  call  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  data  desired  for  the  basis  of 
a  report. 

That,  I  think,  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  unless  Judge  Moon  thinks  it 
important  to  supplement  that  with  some  statement. 

Representative  Moon.  No;  there  is  no  statement  I  desire  to  make. 
Senator  Carter  has  correctly  stated  the  agreement  reached  in  execu- 
tive session. 

Senator  Carter.  I  move  that  the  Commission  stand  adjourned  to 
meet  at  AVashington  City,  in  the  committee  room  of  the  Committee 
on  Post-Offices  and  Post-Roads  of  the  Senate  at  12  o'clock  noon  on 
November  26. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Accordingly,  at  10  o'clock  and  11  minutes  a.  m.,  the  Commission 
adjourned  to  meet  in  the  room  of  the  Committee  on  ?ost-Offices  and 
Post-Roads  of  the  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  Monday,  November 
26,  1000,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


PUBLIC  HE^BUms  AT  WASHXlTOTON. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  November  26^  1906, 

The  Commission  met  at  12  o'clock  m. 

Present:  Senators  Penrose  (chairman)  and  Carter;  and  Represent- 
atives Overstreet,  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Moon,  of  Tennessee, 
and  the  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Glasgow,  are  you  read}'^  to  proceed  this  morn- 
ing? 

Mr.  AViLXJAM  A.  Glasgow,  Jr.  Yes,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  If  convenient,  the  Commission  will  hear  you  on 
behalf  of  the  Periodical  Publishers'  Association. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Vei*y  well.  There  are  one  or  two,  probably  two  of 
us  here  representing  that  association.  I  do  not  suppose  the  Commis- 
sion cares  who  proceeds  first. 

The  Chairman.  No;  you  can  arrange  that  among  yourselves. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Mr.  Collier  will  then  be  heard  first. 

STATEMENT    OF    BOBEBT    J.    GOLLIEB. 

The  Chair3ian.  Mr.  Collier,  will  you  please  state  your  occupation? 

Mr.  Collier.  I  am  a  member  of  the  firm  of  P.  F.  Collier  &  Sons, 
publishers  of  Collier's  Weekly,  and  I  also  represent  the  Periodical 
Publishers'  Association  of  America. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Before  you  proceed,  Mr.  Collier,  may 
I  inquire  whether  you  have  at  hand  a  list  of  the  periodicals  compris- 
ing that  association? 

Mr.  CoLiJER.  I  have  not  a  complete  list,  but  I  have  a  list  which  I 
think  is  fairly  complete.     I  think  our  secretary 

Representative  Overstreet.  I  suggest  that  the  list  be  incorporated 
in  the  record  as  showing  the  membership  of  the  association. 

Mr.  CoLiJER.  All  right.     I  will  give  the  list  to  the  secretary. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  We  will  get  a  correct  list  and  furnish  it  to  you. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Collier.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Postal  Commis- 
sion, I  represent  here  to-day  the  Periodical  Publishers'  Association  of 
*\jnerica,  an  organization  of  whose  character  and  history  I  should  like 
to  say  a  few  words,  if  only  to  show  you  the  spirit  in  which  they  ap- 
proach the  complex  problem  for  which  it  is  the  duty  of  your  Com- 
mission to  firid  a  solution. 

I  regret  that  the  Periodical  Publishers  of  America*  have  chosen  so 
inexperienced  a  spokesinan  as  myself,  but  if  you  will  permit  me  to 
read  the  names  or  a  few  of  the  periodicals  whose  views  I  represent, 
you  may  be  able  to  consider  my  argument  less  as  an  individual  utter- 
ance and  more  as  an  authoritative  statement  from  the  magazine  pub- 
lishers of  America,  who  reach  every  month  over  10,000,000  subscrib- 
ers and,  counting  three  readers  to  each  copy,  probably  30,000,000 
readers. 
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I  speak  in  the  name  of  Harper's  Monthl^y,  the  periodical  whose 
pages  gave,  for  the  first  time,  to  many  thousands  of  Americans 
many  of  the  masterpieces  of  Thackeray,  of  George  Eliot,  of  Anthony 
Trollope,  of  Charles  Reade,  of  Charles  Dickens,  of  Thomas  Hardy. 

I  speak  also  for  the  North  American  Review,  edited  by  Charles 
Elliot  Norton,  Edward  Everett,  James  Russell  Lowell;  first  pub- 
lisher of  much  of  the  work  of  George  Bancroft,  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  John  Fiske,  Asa  Grav,  Prescott,  Motlev,  Sumner,  Parton, 
and  Daniel  Webster. 

I  speak  in  the  name  of  Scribner's,  which  gave  to  the  world  the  un- 
published letters  of  Thackeray,  General  Sheridan's  Reminiscenses  of 
the  Franco-German  War,  Minister  AYashbum's  Reminiscenses  of 
the  Siege  and  Commune  of  Paris,  the  vastly  important  diaries  of 
Gouverneur  Morris;  the  autobiogi'aphical  writings  of  McCullough, 
AA^allack,  Robert  Ix)uis  Stevenson;  new  material  concerning  Scott, 
Madame  De  Stael,  and  Mendelssohn;  new  literature  from  such  men 
as  Walter  Pater,  Andrew  Lang,  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  and  Bret 
Harte. 

I  speak  for  the  Century,  through  whose  pages  we  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  nuich  of  the  most  important  material  in  all  the  history 
that  has  been  w^ritten  about  our  civil  war  and  which  nobW  supported 
the  dying  art  of  wood  eiigi"aving  by  publishing  the  Avork  of  its  great- 
est living  master,  Timothy  Cole. 

I  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Atlantic  Monthlv,  edited  bv  Lowell,  bv 
Fields,  by  Howells,  and  by  Aldrich,  for  many  years  the  medium 
through  which  the  public  came  to  know  the  new'  writings  of  Emei-son, 
of  Bryant,  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  of  Longfellow,  of  Parkman. 
of  Whittier,  and  in  w4iich  appeared  for  the  first  time  Julia  Ward 
Howe's  magnificent  Battle  Hymn  of" the  Republic. 

I  speak  lor  Harper's  Weekly,  whose  long  fight  for  the  advance  of 
civilization  has  been  signaled  by  its  power  in  the  civil  war,  by  the 
editorship  of  George  A\  illiam  Curtis,  and  by  the  tremendously  effect- 
ive "  Tw^eed  ring ''  cartoons  of  Thomas  Nast. 

I  speak  for  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  which,  in  the  days  when 
America  had  alreadv  shown,  as  if  bv  instinct,  her  knowledge  of  the 
importance  of  an  alert  and  darinjj  press,  was  founded  by  one  of 
America's  highest  geniuses,  Benjamin  Franklin. 

And,  finaUy,  to  cut  short  a  list  which  might  be  as  long  as  it  is 
glorious,  I  speak  for  McClure's,  one  of  the  newer  periodicals,  for  a 
monthly  which  has  rendered  incalculable  service  in  awakening  an 
independent  public  opinion  and  developing  a  citizenship  based  on 
national  rather  than  local  interests. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  periodicals  enrolled  on  our  list  of 
membership,  but  they  happily  exemplify  the  long  and  loyal  service 
rendered  to  American  literature  by  the  members  of  this  association 
and  their  honorable  fulfillment  of  the  trust  imposed  on  them  by  Con- 
gress. 

When,  therefore,  in  reading  the  minutes  of  your  hearings  in  New 
York,  I  found  such  frequent  reference  on  the  part  of  the  Third 
Assistant  Postmaster-General,  Mr.  Madden,  to  '"  special  interests," 
"  privileged  classes,"  "  private  interests  that  rob  the  public  in  the 
name  of  public  benevolence,''  I  could  not  but  feel  that  tne  multiform 
abuses  and  vexations  under  which  his  Department  has  labored  for 
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SO  many  years  have  made  him  regard  all  publishers  with  a  somewhat 
jaundiced  eye. 

To  set  the  periodical  publishers  of  America  straight  before  you,  I 
must  at  the  outset  make  clear  that  we  do  not  come  oef ore  this  Com- 
mission as  needy  pensioners  on  the  public  bounty,  frightened  bene- 
ficiaries of  a  threatened  subsidy;  nor  do  we  come  here  in  the  spirit 
of  that  injured  altruist,  Mr.  Pecksniff,  who  complained  of  being 
misimderstood.    We  are  neither  robbers  nor  philanthropists. 

We  appear  before  this  Commission  to  offer  our  hearty  cooperation 
toward  the  mitigation  of  any  abuses  that  may  have  hampered  the 
administration  of  the  Postal  Department,  to  discuss  frankly  and  tem- 
l>erately  all  questions  of  fact  and  to  maintain  firmly  what  we  con- 
ceive to  be  our  rights. 

The  days  of  the  triumph  of  special  privilege  are  coming  to  a  close, 
and  I  should  resent  keenly  the  imputation  that  I  am  here  m  any  sense 
as  a  spokesman  for  special  privilege.  I  believe  I  speak  for  my  fel- 
low-publishei-s  when  I  say  they  resent  being  stigmatized,  even  mfer- 
ontially,  as  ''  robbers  "  by  Mr.  Madden,  and  resent  being  held  respon- 
sible for  abuses  which  only  the  cowardice  or  complaisance  of  previ- 
ous incumbents  of  the  executive  department  of  the  Post-Office  has 
j:)omiitted  and  which  were  as  injurious  to  our  business  as  they  were 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  Department. 

Please  do  not  understand  this  as  a  reflection  on  our  worthy  Third 
Assistant  Postmaster-General,  for,  while  reading  the  very  voluminous 
report  of  your  Commission's  hearings  in  New  York,  I  could  not  but  be 
impressed  by  the  sincerity  and  the  straightforwardness  of  Mr.  Mad- 
den's  pre55entation  of  his  subject.  I  think  no  fair-minded  man  could 
read  his  address  without  feeling  that  the  abuses  of  which  he  com- 
plained were  real  abuses;  that  he  was  matched  in  an  unequal  combat; 
that  he  no  sooner  scotched  one  evil  when  another  reared  its  head. 
^Vnd  I  could  not  fail  to  see  in  him  the  best  type  of  piiblic  servant, 
absorbed  in  his  work,  fighting  for  the  efficiency  of  his  Department. 

In  so  far,  then,  as  Mr.  Madden's  aim  is  the  connection  of  these  fla- 
grant abuses  so  convincingly  described  by  him,  in  so  far  as  his  aim  is 
the  safeguarding  of  the  second-class  privilege  by  rigid  enforcement 
of  the  law  upon  all  alike,  thus  far  our  association  is  ni  hearty  accord 
with  him.  We  are  prepared  to  go  even  further,  and  to  admit  that 
if  it  shall  l3e  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commission  that  the 
abuses  complained  of  are  ineradicable  by  a  fearless  and  properly 
manned  postal  administration  a  question  arises  as  to  the  advisability 
of  appointing  a  permanent  postal  conmiission  to  decide  vexed  ques- 
tions, and  should  that  expedient  prove  inadequate,  we  should  be  pre- 
pared to  support  an  explicit  stren^hening  of  the  statute  against  those 
evils  that  even  rigid  adminstration  had  been  found  unable  to  con- 
trol. AVe  do  not  concede  for  a  moment,  however,  that  Mr.  Madden 
has  adduced  any  arguments  or  demonstrated  any  facts  to  warrant 
this  Commission  in  recommending  a  change  in  the  rate  now  charginl 
for  second-class  mail. 

Before  considering,  however,  the  much  broader  question  as  to  the 
necessity  or  wisdom  of  reversing  the  policy  adopted  by  Congress 
toward  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  the  law  of  1870,  let  us  take  up 
the  purely  departmental  difficulties  which  Mr.  Madden  has  so  clearly 
pointed  out.     Mr.  Madden's  thesis  seems  to  be : 

1.  That  there  are  abu.ses  of  the  second-class  privilege. 
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2.  That  these  abuses  have  attained  such  formidable  dimensions  as 
to  threaten  the  efficient  administration  of  the  Department. 

3.  That  the  resultant  loss  of  revenue  is  not  only  a  serious  handicap 
to  the  Department  and  a  burden  on  the  taxpayer  not  intended  by  Con- 
gress, but  an  obstacle  which  makes  less  probable  the  inauguration, 
even  at  a  distant  date,  of  many  long-desired  postal  improvements  and 
economies,  such  as  the  parcels  post  and  1-cent  letter  postage. 

How  then,  continues  Mr.  Madden,  are  we  to  remedy  these  condi- 
tions? Shall  it  be  by  strict  executive  construction,  supported  by  test 
cases  in  the  courts?  Shall  it  be  by  increasing  the  worlring  force  of 
the  Department  and  establishing  an  elaborate  system  of  espionage 
upon  publishers;  or  shall  it  be  by  the  enactment  of  a  new  statute,  a 
"law  with  teeth  in  it,"  defining  beyond  peradventure  what  consti- 
tutes a  newspaper,  what  a  periodical?  And,  finally,  shall  that  defini- 
tion be  based  on  purely  physical  characteristics  or  sliall  it  take  into 
account  those  ideal  distinctions  originally  contemplated  by  Congress? 

The  repl}'  of  the  periodical  publishers  of  America  to  these  ques- 
tions is  this:  That  while  the  evils  of  which  Mr.  Madden  complain^ 
are  not  of  their  creation  and  they  have  always  endeavored  to  cooper- 
ate with  him  by  religiously  observing  his  regulations  and  by  taking 
in  good  part  his  enforcement  of  occasionally  inconvenient  technicali- 
ties, they  will  not  oppose  a  courageous  enforcement  of  the  law  as  it 
stands  %  executive  construction  or  otherwise,  providing  it  has  the 
sanction  of  the  courts :  on  the  contrary,  that  they  consider  it  the  duty 
of  every  Postmaster-General  to  continue  to  the  bitter  end  the  cam- 
paign against  those  evasions  of  the  law  by  pretended  periodicals  and 
newspapers  that  are  only  advertising  pamphlets  in  disguise;  that 
should  all  other  means  jn'ove  inadequate,  they  would  not  oppose  the 
appointment  of  a  permanent  postal  commission  to  pass  upon  applica- 
tions for  admission  to  the  second-class  rate  and  to  review  at  stated 
intervals  the  qualifications  of  every  publication  enjoying  that  privi- 
lege to  retain  it.  They  do  not  believe,  imtil  Mr.  Madden  li^s  demon- 
strated, that  a  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  present  law,  supported 
by  frequent  test  cases  in  the  courts,  is  inadequate  to  deal  with  the 
problem  and  insufficient  to  reduce  the  loss  legitimately  attributed  to 
second-class  matter,  that  the  question  of  a  new  statute  should  be  even 
discussed.     Certainly  the  withdrawal  of  a  privilege  in  force  for  a 

auarter  of  a  century  would  broaden  the  question  from  one  of  mere 
epartmental  efficiency  to  one  of  vital  public  policy. 
But  before  entering  on  that  phase*  ot  my  argument  I  should  prefer 
to  take  up,  categorically  and  briefly,  the  abuses  enumerated  by  the 
Third  Assistant  Post  master- General,  and  indicate  as  far  as  possible 
the  association's  attitude  toward  them  and  suggestions  for  their  cure. 
AVe  have  heard  how  the  book  abuse,  namelv  the  so-called  "  serial 
library  "  has  been  controlled.  AVe  know  that  return  copies  are  no 
longer  permitted  to  be  mailed  at  the  cent-a-pound  rate,  and  we  have 
learned  what  measures  the  Department  has  taken  to  prevent  the  in- 
clusion in  periodicals  of  wall  or  writing  paper  samples,  even  coupons 
affixed  to  advertisements  being  now  construed  as  merchandise.  With 
this  substantial  list  of  achievements  to  its  credit,  let  us  see  what  are 
the  gravest  abuses  confronting  the  Department  to-day. 

1.  Almost  undoubtedly  the  main  body  of  abuses  comes  under 
that  class  of  publications  described  by  Congress,  when  it  denied 
admission  to  the  second-class  privilege   of  '*  publications  designed 
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primarily  for  advertisings  purposes  or  for  free  circulation  or  circula- 
tion at  nominal  rates."  1  might  remark  right  here  that  I  believe 
there  has  been  widespread  misinterpretation  of  what  the  phrase  "  pri- 
marily designed  for  advertising  purposes  "  meant  at  the  time  Congress 
framed  the  original  law.  But  i  shall  reserve  that  point  till  we  come 
to  discuss  the  advertising  abuse,  so  called.  In  so  far,  however,  as  the 
phrase  '*  designed  for  advertising  purposes  "  is  applied  to-day,  it  is 
true  in  a  good  sense  of  every  American  periodical,  for  without  ad- 
vertising, or  the  revenue  from  advertising,  no  one  of  them  could 
<'(intinue  to  give  its  readers  the  value  it  gives  at  present.  Practically 
we  find  that  to-day  the  publications  that  are  circulated  free,  or  at  a 
nominal  price,  are  the  ones  that  are  designed  for  advertising  purposes 
in  an  objectionable  sense,  and  it  is  to  find  some  method  of  repelling 
their  insidious  and  repeated  attempts  to  usurp  a  privilege  expressly 
<lenied  to  them  by  Congress  that  we  must  now  address  ourselves. 
For  obviously  in  this  respect  at  least  Mr.  Madden  and  the  periodical 
l)ublishers  are  at  one.  Mr.  Madden  finds  his  department  burdened 
with  the  cost  of  carriage  of  tons  of  cheap  mail-order  publications 
which  are  in  reality  advertising  circulars,  possessing  no  literary  or 
informative  vahie  whatsoever,  manv  of  them,  because  of  the  thin 
paper  on  which  they  are  printed  and  the  few  pages  of  which  they 
are  made  up,  costing  more  per  pound  to  handle  than  magazines 
of  the  highest  class.  Hone^st  pubfishei-s  find  themselves  in  competi- 
tion, both  as  to  circulation  and  advertising,  with  publications  which 
enjoy  the  privilege  without  sharing  the  responsibilities  of  the  second- 
class  rate. 

How,  then,  shall  we  abate  this  evil?  It  seems  to  me  there  are  two 
practical  methods,  though  whether  they  would  cover  all  cases  I  can 
not  say. 

1.  A  test  of  price.  In  other  words,  an  arbitrary  definition  of  what 
constitutes  a  nominal  price.  After  surveying  the  field  and  discover- 
ing at  what  price  the  worst  offendei's  were  being  offered,  the  Depart- 
ment might  frame  a  regulation  which  would  prescrilx^  a  minimum 
price*  for  monthlies,  say,  of  25  or  50  cents  a  year,  and  for  weeklies 
of  50  cents  or  $1  a  year.  I  do  not  know  whether  a  move  in  this  direc- 
tion has  not  already  been  made,  for  I  have  a  vague  recollection  of 
reading  an  announcement  in  WilshireV  Magazine  to  the  effect  that, 
owing  to  a  tyrannical  ruling  of  the  Department,  the  publisher  had 
FK*en  compelled  to  raise  his  i)rice  from  10  to  t25  cents  a  year.  On  the 
opposite  page,  however,  he  offered  his  subscribers  a  chance  to  recoup 
by  purchasing  stock  in  a  gold  mine  for  about  5  cents  a  share. 

As  against  this  ruling  it  might  be  argued  that  it  is  conceivable  for 
a  publication  of  the  highest  merit  to  attain  such  an  immense  circu- 
lation as  to  decrease  itj^.  original  cost  of  production — letter  press, 
illustrations,  salaries — to  alnrtost  a  negligible  quantity:  and  ir  that 
^anip  publication  saw  fit  to  give  the  public  the  benefit  of,  say,  half  of 
its  advertising  revenues  through  a  reduction  of  price,  an  altogether 
praiseworthy  object,  it  might  oe  prohibited  from  doing  so  through 
the  Department's  ruling. 

In  this  connection  I  might  say  that  it  has  always  l)een  a  pet  theorj*^ 
of  mine  that  once  a  publisher  has  established  his  periodical  on  a  reas- 
onably successful  business  basis,  he  should  consider  the  increased 
economies  resulting  from  increased  circulation,  in  the  li^ht  of  a  rein- 
vestment fund  for  the  benefit  of  his  readers.     As  a  publication  grows 
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in  influence  and  prosperity,  as  the  circulation  by  each  increase  lowers 
proportionately  the  initial  cost  or  "  make-up  "  cost  per  copy,  as  the 
increased  volume  of  advertising  adds  to  its  revenue,  the  publisher  has 
three  courses  open  to  him.  If  he  be  a  conscientious  citizen,  who  feels 
that  the  second-class  privilege  imposes  a  quasi-public  obligation  upon 
him,  he  either  uses  the  increase  of  circulation  to  improve  the  quality 
of  his  periodical,  without  increasing  the  cost  per  copy,  and  the 
growth  of  advertising  to  increase  its  quantity,  or  he  uses  the  saving 
from  both  sources  to  reduce  his  price  to  the  public.  His  other  alter- 
native is  to  pocket  his  profits  ana  go  on  his  way  rejoicing. 

The  other  day  Mr.  Atkinson,  tne  talented  publisher  of  the  Farm  ^ 
Journal,  was  asked  by  a  member  of  this  Commission  how  the  addition  ' 
of  one-half  a  cent  a  pound  to  the  present  rate  would  affect  him,  and 
the  suggestion  leaving  him  apparently  undismayed,  he  was  Jed  gently 
on  to  the  admission  that  even  2  cents  a  pound  would  not  worry  him. 
That  reply  of  Mr.  Atkinson  discloses  a  fundamental  diiference.  it 
seems  to  me,  between  the  publisher  who  realizes  his  responsibilities 
to  the  public  and  the  publisher  who  fails  to  see  that  Congress,  in  con- 
ferring a  privilege,  has  likewise  imposed  obligations. 

To  me,  and  [  believe  to  most  of  the  members  of  our  association,  that 
difference  of  a  cent  a  pound  would  mean  setting  back  my  prograimne 
for  the  development  of  my  paper  several  years;  it  would  mean  wiping 
out  all  the  economies  of  much  added  circulation;  it  would  mean  that 
as  the  buyer,  so  to  speak,  whom  000.000  readers  had  commissioned  to 
supply  them  with  their  reading,  T  would  have  many  thousand  dollar> 
less  a  year  U)  invest  in  literature,  war  correspondent,  short  stories, 
or  what  not  for  their  benefit. 

And  that  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  to  niv  mind  whv  a  raise  of  rate 
on  second-class  matter  would  fall  most  heavily  on  the  publishei>i,  who 
were  already  living  up  to  their  ideal  obligation  and  giving  their 
readers  all  they  could  reasonablv  afford  to  ffive.  Under  a  rai>e  of 
rate  they  would  face  the  alternative  of  breaking  faith  with  their 
readers — a  faith  that  they  had  been  many  years  establishing,  or  going 
broke  themselves. 

Hut  this  has  been  a  long  digression,  though  perhaps  it  has  made 
clear  that  a  regulation  providing  for  a  minimum  price  might  prevent 
some  publisher  from  reinvesting  the  saving  due  to  increased  circula 
tion  and  advertising  in  the  form  of  a  reduction  in  price. 

li.  Hut  |)robably  more  effective  in  controlling  this  abuse  would  he 
my  second  suggestion — that  of  limiting  the  pound  rate  in  each  class 
to  a  certain  number  of  pieces.  I  hesitate  to  suggest  what  would  be  a 
fair  numl:)er  for  newspapers,  but,  in  my  personal  opinion,  five  copies 
to  the  pound  for  weeKlies  and  two  and  a  half  for  monthlies  would 
exclude  no  periodical  which  is  giving  honest  value  to  its  subscribers. 
This  suggestion  has  a  double  advantage  in  that  it  applies  a  test  of 
value  to  the  publication  and  limits  the  number  of  pieces  j)er  pound 
the  Department  is  compelled  to  handle,  thus  reducing  the  averagi*  cost 
of  second-class  mail  as  a  whole.  Here  again  it  mav  be  argued  that 
we  are  applying  a  purely  physical  test,  the  weight  of  pai)er,  to  a  pub- 
lication whose  influence  it  is  difhcult  to  measure  by  such  a  standard. 

Since  writing  that  portion  of  my  brief,  I  have  learned  that  there  are 
various  publications,  of  a  scientific  nature,  carrying  no  advertising, 
which  would  be  practically  disbarred  from  the  mails  by  such  a  ruling 
with  respect  to  the  maximum  number  of  pieces  to  the  pound. 
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Other  aspects  of  this  same  evil,  or  devices  for  evading  the  provi- 
i^ion  which  prohibits  publications  circulated  at  a  nominal  price,  are 
the  premium,  the  dubbing  oifer,  and  the  undue  extension  of  credit 
lo  subscribers.  Each  of  these  is  often,  in  effect,  only  a  method  of 
refunding  a  portion  of  the  subscription  price.  Yet  it  is  my  belief 
that  legitimate  periodicals  may  emplov  all  three  legitimately.  In 
other  words,  thev  are  not  evil  in  themsefves,  but  onlv  become  so  when 
used  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  law. 

Take  the  premium,  for  example.  It  seems  to  me  any  atteinpt  to 
restrict  such  publishing  houses  as  Harper  &  Brothers,  Charles  Scrib- 
iier's  Sons,  or  the  Century  Company  from  making  combination  offers 
of  their  various  books  with  Harper's,  Scribners,  or  the  (^entury 
Magazine  would  be  extremely  unjust.  A  premium,  it  seems  to  me, 
i^  objectionable  in  proportion  as  it  makes  it  appear  that  the  subscriber 
is  receiving  the  {periodical  at  a  purel^^  nominal  price,  or  subscribes 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  securing  some  object  or  piece  of  merchan- 
dise inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  publication.  Thus  the  De- 
partment may  justly  regard  with  suspicion  a  subscription  list  secured 
oy  promises  of  a  piano,  a  kitchen  stove,  or  a  town  lot,  because  such  a 
contract  presupposes  on  the  part  of  the  suhscril^er  no  initial  interest 
in  literature.  But  for  a  great  book  publishing  house  to  give  its 
|)eriodical  subscril)ers  unusual  opportunities  for  buving  books  and 
periodicals  in  combination  seems  to  me  desirable  and  in  accord  with 
ihe  ver\^  spirit  of  the  statute. 

I  can  probably  best  illustrate  this  by  our  own  case.  It  is  the  cus- 
tom of  publishers,  the  price  of  whose  periodicals  is  10  cents  a  copy, 
to  reduce  that  price  to  annual  subscribers.  Instead  of  charging  $5.20 
for  the  52  number^,  to  charge  $5.  as  do  Life  and  Ridgway^  '\\  eekly, 
or  $4.  as  do  Harper's  and  Ijcslie's  Weekly.  Instead  oiF  following 
that  precedent,  we  give  onr  annual  subscribers  the  l)enefit  of  our 
inunense  book  manufacturing  plant.  This  server  a  double  purpose. 
As  we  have  a  great  numl)er  of  subscription  agents  in  the  field,  the 
<lelivery  of  a  book  premium  is  a  guaranty  to  the  subscril)er  (whose 
first  payment  by  the  way  is  sometimes  only  $1)  that  he  is  dealing 
with  our  authorized  representative  and  is  guaranteed  against  loss; 
in  the  second  place,  as  the  ])remium  is  usually  made  up  of  the  most 
Micces.sful  features  from  the  weeklv  of  the  vear  before,  such  as  our 
correspondence  and  photogi'aphs  during  the  Russo-Japanese  war, 
or  the  drawings  of  Remington  or  Frost  or  Gibson,  or  the  Sherlock 
Holmes  stories,  the  premium  brings  home  to  the  subscribers  more 
vividly  than  any  words  of  the  agent  or  any  advertising  the  value  he 
will  receive  in  52  copies  of  the  weekly.  The  premium  is  really  the 
<liscount  for  an  annual  subscription,  not  in  any  sense  a  refund  of  the 
Mibscription  price,  and  by  its  nature  it  mi^ht  almost  be  described  as 
germane  to  the  subscription  and  certainly  m  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  the  statute.  My  suggestion  with  regard  to  premiimis  is  to  take 
the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter  of  the  law. 

In  other  words,  if  a  monthly  publication  whose  price  was  50  cents 
a  year  (as-suming  that  such  was  the  minimum  price  permitted)  at- 
teuipted  to  give  a  premium  I  should  regard  it  in  the  light  of  a  refund 
to  the  subscriber.  If  a  weekly  publication  whose  price  was  $1.50 
rhose  to  give  the  same  premium  I  should  not  object,  providing  al- 
ways that  neither  the  actual  nor  advertised  value  of  the  premium 
exceeded  one-half  the  advertised  price  of  the  publication  itself. 
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So  with  the  clubbing  oifer,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  it  is  entirely 
legitimate  for  a  subscriber  to  five  periodicals  to  receive  a  special  rate, 
providing  again  that  special  rate  is  not  such  as  in  effect  to  supply 
him  with  one  periodical  free,  or  at  less  than  the  minimum  price  pre- 
scribed by  the  Department. 

To  regulate  the  amount  of  credit  extended  by  a  publisher  to  his 
subscribers  is  a  more  difficult  matter,  for^  as  Mr.  Madden  suggests,  it 
would  involve  a  system  of  wholesale  espiona^  and  continual  prying 
into  a  publisher's  private  affairs.  But  here,  it  seems  to  me,  we  might 
suggest  a  remedy  for  two  evils  at  once.  There  is  something  almost 
despairing  in  Mr.  Madden 's  description  of  the  chameleon-like  change? 
which  take  place  immediately  in  the  periodicals  affected  by  some  new 
ruling  of  the  Department.  This  shepherd  of  the  post-office  is  shocked 
by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  wolves  discard  their  sheep's  clothing 
after  they  pass  the  barriers. 

Would  it  not  be  desirable  and  practicable,  then,  to  ask  each  pub- 
lisher whose  application  for  second-class  privilege  has  been  granted 
to  file  also  at  stated  intervals  copies  of  his  publication,  together  with 
a  circulation  statement,  and  such  other  information  a.s  the  Depart- 
ment might  require?  This  would  show  to  what  degree,  if  any,  the 
character  of  his  paper  had  changed,  and  whether  the  conditions 
which  justified  its  admittance  still  obtained.  I  do  not  understand 
the  second-class  privilege  to  be  a  perpetual  franchise,  and  it  would 
seem  only  reasonable  that  the  post-office  should  have  means  of  dis- 
covering to  what  extent  its  privileges  were  being  abused. 

In  the  same  statement  I  should  provide  for  a  declaration  of  the 
number  of  subscribers  to  whom  credit  was  being  extended,  and  1 
should  rule  that  no  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  total  should  be  i^er- 
mitted  to  remain  who  had  not  made  a  payment  within  six  months. 
That  vrould  keep  the  dead  wood  from  the  subscription  list. 

The  next  considerable  abuse  of  which  Mr.  Madden  spoke  was  that 
of  sample  copies.  As  far  as  I  have  be«n  able  to  ascertain  the  views 
of  our  association,  they  are  not  greatly  concerned  as  to  the  fate  of 
sample  copies.  I  believe  they  would  even  view  with  resignation  their 
disbarment  from  the  second-class  rate.  But  there  are  one  or  two 
points  of  policy  in  regard  to  them  which  it  might  be  well  to  bear  in 
mind.  The  evil  of  sample  copies  only  l>ecomes  formidable  because 
of  the  provision  which  permits  a  periodical  of  1,000,000  circulation 
to  circulate  also  1,000,000  copies  free.  And  the  anomaly  is  this,  that 
the  new  publication,  to  which,  if  to  anyone,  the  sample  copy  is  a 
necessity  and  a  legitimate  means  of  introduction  to  the  public,  is 
limited  to  the  same  percentage  of  paid  circulation  as  its  long-e^iab- 
lislied  competitor.  If  sample  copies  are  still  to  l>e  permitted  I  should 
like  to  see  the  newcomer  in  journalism  ^et  an  even  chance;  let  him 
circulate  100  per  cent  of  his  paid  circulation  in  sample  copies  the  first 
year  and  50  per  cent  the  second  year,  if  he  likes,  and  bold  the  older 
periodicals  down  to  as  small  a  percentage  as  you  deem  right. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  publishers  of  our  association  would  op- 
pose very  vigorously  the  withdrawal  of  the  priTilege  now  accorded 
them  of  including  subscription  blanks  in  the  copies  sent  to  expiring 
subscribei-s.  This  would  be  the  means  of  a  considerable  increase 
in  first-class  postage. 

Exchange  copies,  it  seems  to  me,  perform  umon^  periodicals  a 
very  important  function,  and  the  cost  to  the  publisher,  at  least  those 
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represented  in  our  association,  is  such  that  he  rarely  exchangees  with- 
out receiving  some  tangible  return ;  but  if  the  newspapers  were  will- 
ing to  abrogate  the  second-class  rate  on  their  exchanges,  our  associa- 
tion would  probably  agree. to  do  the  same. 

For  the. difficulties  to  which  Mr.  Madden  has  devoted  considerable 
time,  but  which  more  immediately  concern  newspapers,  Sunday  -and 
daily,  such  as  supplements,  inserts,  etc.,  I  leave  it  to  some  one  better 
posted  on  newspaper  affairs,  such  as  the  representatives  of  newspa- 
I)er  associations,  to  su£;gest  a  remedy. 

Last  on  our  list,  and  though  not  described  specifieally  as  an  abuse, 
continually  referred  to  as  a  matter  to  be  -regulated  by  the  Depart- 
ment, is  the  amount  of  advertising  and  its  percentage  to  reading 
matter. 

The  imposition  of  a  tax  on  advertising  matter  has  been  sug^^ested, 
either  indirectly  by  limiting  the  relative  amount  of  advertising  or 
directly  by  a  tax  in  the  form  of  extra  postage  on  the  portion  of  the 
publication  containing  the  advertising. 

Although  the  Periodical  Publishers'  Association  does  not  wish  to 
be  understood  as  advocating  either  of  the  movements,  its  members, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  womd  not  be  seriously  inconvenienced  by  a 
restriction  of  the  amount  of  advertising  to  50  per  cent  of  the  bulk 
of  a  publication,  provided  the  average  was  taken  for  the  whole  year 
and  not  for  a  single  issue.  The  hardship  this  limitation  would  im- 
pose on  trade  ana  technical  papers,  in  which  advertising  is  of  equal 
importance  from  the  readers'  standpoint  with  the  text,  would  seem 
to  make  its  adoption  by  the  Department  unfair  and  unwise. 

Another  and  a  great  difficulty  arises,  the  greatest  one  I  see,  in 
respect  to  charging  more  for  the  advertising  section  of  a  periodical 
than  for  the  reading  matter  proper.  A  great  many  periodicals 
would  be  strongly  tempted  to  run  disguised  advertising  matter,  to 
run  "  write  ups,"  and  it  would  l>e  a  constant  question  for  the  Post- 
Office  Department  to  detennine  whether  a  certain  article  in  praise 
of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company,  for  instance,  was  an  adver- 
tisement or  a  contributed  article. 

It  is  in  this  connection  that  I  desire  to  read  an  interesting  colloquy 
between  Representative  Overstreet  and  Mr.  Madden.  I  read  from 
the  record,  page  188 : 

HepresiMitrttlvp  Ovebstbeet.  Mr.  Madden,  if  you  were  (*ou fronted  with  the 
aecessltj'  of  ninktu^  a  constioiotion  upon  whether  n  paper  wrfs  publiflbed  pri- 
marily for  advertising  purposes,  would  you  not  be  obliged  to  take  into  account 
tbe  proi)ortion  of  the  advertising  to  the  rest  of  the  periodical'/ 

Mr.  Madden.  It  seems  to  me  tliat  would  have  to  l)e  done. 

Representative  Ovebstbeet.  And  if  you  found  that  proportion  showed  a 
greater  percentage  of  purely  advertising  matter  than  of  other  matter,  would  it 
have,  not  necessarily  decisive  weight,  but  much  weight,  toward  excluding  it 
trom  the  mall? 

Mr.  Madden.  It  would. 

Xow,  I  believe  that  any  effort  to  restrict  or  in  any  way  to  dis- 
criminate against  advertising  as  a  legitimate  part  of  the  contents  of 
a  periodical  is  based  upon  a  misconception  of  the  fundamental  act 
of  1879.  It  is  fallacious  to  contend  tliat  this  law  may  be  interpreted 
in  any  way  so  as  to  include  the  standard  magazines  of  to-day  with 
*' regular  publications  designed  primarily^for  advertising  purposes." 
On  March  7,  1879,  Mr.  A.  A.  Freeman,  Assistant  Attorney-General 
for  the  Post-OflSce  Department,  rendering  an  opinion  on  the  case  of 
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a  publication  called  the  "  Citizen  Soldier,"  which  opinion  was  imme- 
diately made  a  ruling  by  the  Post-Offioe  Department,  defined  the 
issue  very  clearly  and  showed  what  was  in  the  mind  of  Congress. 

A  paper,  the  principal  object  or  design  of  which  is  to  advertise  a  particular 
trade  or  profession,  edited  and  controlled  by  a  person  engaged  in  the  particular 
trade  or  profession  advertised  in  its  columns,  falls  within  the  class  defined  by 
the  law  to  be  "regular  publications  designed  primarily  for  advertising  pur- 
poses." •  •  •  But  we  must  not  confound  the  desire  or  wish  of  the  publisher 
with  his  **  design."  His  wish  or  desire  is  to  make  mone3^  His  design  is  to  do 
so  by  publishing  a  paper.  He  may  conclude  tq  publish  a  paper  having  no  ad- 
vertisements at  all — such,  for  instance,  as  the  New  York  Ledger — or  he  maj 
conclude  to  publish  one  having,  like  the  New  York  Herald,  a  large  amoimt  of 
advertisements.  In  both  eases,  however,  his  business  is  the  dissemination  of 
newspaper  matter.  We  buy,  subscribe  for,  and  read  the  Ledger  on  accoimt  of 
its  essays,  literature,  and  stories.  We  read  the  Herald  on  accoimt  of  the  world- 
wide information  as  to  current  events  found  in  its  columns,  and  also  on  a(\x)iuit 
of  the  varied  interests  it  advertises. 

Whether  we  look  to  its  advertising  or  editorial  columns,  we  find  it  full  oi 
legitimate  newspaper  matter.  We  look  In  vain  through  its  columns  to  asct^rtain 
who  its  editor  is,  or  what  his  business  is.  •  *  *  A  careful  examination  of 
these  palmers  falls  to  disclose  that  the  editor  of  either  has  any  other  occuiuitioB 
than  that  of  publishing  a  new8pa|)er.  The  one  advertises  for  nolK>d3' ;  the  other 
for  everybody.  The  pai)er  under  consideration  pursues  neither  course;  the 
burden  of  its  etlitorials  and  general  reading  matter  is  directed  in  a  sinjrk 
channel,  viz,  that  of  building  up  the  private  business  of  its  editor.  The  paper 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  those  having  claims,  present  or  prospe<*tiv(\ 
against  the  Government,  and  the  proprietor,  and  he  alone,  is  advertised  a> 
engaged  in  the  bu.siness  of  colle<*tlng  tliese  claims.  *  *  *  When  we  *  •  ♦ 
ascertain  that  *  •  •  the  paper  advertises  the  proprietor  and  him  alone 
as  engaged  in  a  business  enterprise,  in  which  the  particular  class  of  persi^n? 
whose  interests  are  api)arently  sought  to  \ye  promoted  are  most  deeply  Inter 
ested,  I  think  we  may  well  conclude  the  primary  or  princli>al  object  of  the 
paper  is  to  advertise  the  business  of  the  editor.  •  *  *  A  pai)er,  the  primarr 
or  prhuMpnl  object  of  which  is  to  advertise  the  business  of  a  gentleman  cd- 
gag(Ml  in  the  collection  of  pensions  or  other  claims  against  the  Government,  is 
char;;eable  under  the  law  with  precisely  the  same  rate  of  ix>stage  required 
to  be  paid  on  a  paper,  the  primary  purpose  of  which  is  to  advertise  any  other 
business  or  occui)ation. 

In  view  of  this  very  clear  statement  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
Post-()ifi(;e  Department  when  second-class  matter  fii'st  l^egan  to  h^ 
sent  through  the  mails,  we  hold  that  any  assumption  that  advertising 
is  not  an  essential  part  of  a  periodical,  or  that  a  magazine  which  car- 
ries a  large  amoimt  of  advertising  is  de  facto  a  "  publication  clesigned 
primarily  for  advertising  purposes,"  is  a  violation  of  Iwth  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  a  well-established  princi])le  of  nearly  thirty  yeai*;^* 
standing. 

We  would,  however,  protest  very  strictly  against  any  disc^rimina- 
tion  in  the  matter  of  postage  rate  on  editorial  and  advertising  matter. 

In  the  publishing  business  as  it  is  to-day  conducted  the  publisher 
depends  upon  the  advertising  not  only  for  his  profit,  but  also  calls 
upon  it  to  make  up  the  deficit  that  exists  between  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing a  magazine  and  the  revenue  derived  from  the  subscriber.  In 
other  words,  the  10  cents  or  15  cents  that  the  reader  pays  for  a  period- 
ical is  not  enough  to  pay  for  the  art  and  editorial  matter  that  goe> 
into  tJiat  publication.  It  is  partly  paid  for  out  of  the  advertising  rev- 
enue. Therefore  on  whom  will  the  tax  on  the  advertising  or  a  limita- 
tion of  the  advertising  fall?    On  the  purchaser  of  the  magazine^ 

Such  a  tax  must  necessarily  result  in  a  deterioration  in  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  the  editorial  matter.  Without  the  a.ssistance  of  the 
advertiser  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  give  the  public  any- 
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:hin|r  like  the  quantity  or  quality  of  reading  matter  that  it  now 
enjoys.  This  vast  amount  of  education  and  entertainment  will  suffer 
?xactly  in  proportion  to  the  restriction  put  on  advertising.  We  do 
aot  think  that  the  reading  public  will  stand  for  any  deterioration  in 
he  quantity  or  quality  of  flie  art  and  editorial  nuUler  now  offered  them 
l)y  the  great  American  periodicals. 

iloreover,  mav  not  the  reading  public  itself  be  intrusted  with  the 
regulation  of  this  matter  of  jwrcentage  of  advertising^  Any  rcgula-  i 
tion  made  by  the  Post-Office  Department  would  concern  itself  with 
quantity  onlj*.  The  regulation  could  not  take  into  consideration  the 
relation  between  the  quantity  of  advertising  and  the  quality  of  the 
reading  matter.  The  reading  public  does  take  into  consideration 
these  two  all-important  elements,  namely,  quantity  of  reading  and 
<iuality  of  reading.  The  publisher  who  offends  in  this  matter  soon 
hears  from  the  reading  public  in  the  shape  of  diminished  circulation, 
and  this  chastisement,  above  any  other,  will  keep  him  in  the  straight 
and  narrow  path. 

While  the  tentative  suggestions  made  by  me  in  respect  of  sample 
copies,  minimum  price  and  weight,  annual  statement  of  circulation, 
and  limitation  of  credit,  premiums,  clubbing  offei's,  exchanges,  and 
the  right  to  inclose  sul)scription  blanks  have  not  been  passed  upon  by 
the  association  formally  as  a  whole,  and  consequently  are  not  pre- 
"^nted  in  any  definitive  way,  still,  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  mine  sent  to 
every  memlx»r  of  the  association,  to  which  I  received  eighteen  or 
twenty  replies,  the  general  sense  was  in  favor  of  my  suggestions.  If 
voii  so  desire,  I  can  give  you  a  synopsis  showing  the  divergence  of 
individual  views,  but  I  have  said  enough  to  indicate  in  a  general  way 
the  association's  attitude  toward  these  abuses  and  the  direction  in 
wliich  they  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Madden  look  for  relief. 

I  have  here  a  list  of  the  questions  propounded  in  that  letter  of 
which  I  am  speaking  and  a  record  of  the  answers — that  is,  in  the 
affii'uiative,  the  negiitive,  or  doubtful.    Do  you  want  me  to  read  that, 
Mr.  Chairman? 
The  Chairman.  Wliat  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Commission  ? 
Representative  Overstrkkt.  Mr.  Collier  might  file  it. 
Senator  Carter.  I  suggest  that  it  be  filed  and  made  a  part  of  the 
re(*ord. 
The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

In  October  I  addressed  to  every  member  of  our  association  a  letter 
in  which  the  subjoined  questions  were  propounded.  To  this  letter 
I  received  18  replies  from  the  following  publishers:  The  Ladies' 
World,  Suburban  Life,  Judge  Company,  Harper  &  Brothers,  The 
Christian  Endeavor  World,  The  Ridgway  Company  (Everybody's 
Magazine,  Ridgway 's  Weekly),  Doubledav,  Page  &  Company 
(World's  Work,  Country  Life  in  America,  (rarden  Magazine),  The  * 
Housekeeper,  The  Etude,  Pearson's,  System,  American  Monthly  Re- 
view of  Reviews,  The  Religious  Press  Association,  D.  Appleton  &  Ca, 
Success  Magazine,  Little  Folks,  Fulk  &  Wagnalls  Company  (The 
Literary  Digest),  Robert  Grier  Cooke  (The  Burlington  Magazine). 
The  first  question  was : 

Sample  copies. — Would  the  association  oppose  a  law  permitting  a  publisher 
to  mail  sample  copies  equal  to  100  per  cent  of  his  paid  circulation  at  any  time 
^Qring  the  first  year  of  a  publication,  providing  its  circulation  does  not  exceed 
100,000,  and  50  per  cent  the  second  year  with  the  same  proviso,  and  limiting 
him  to  25  per  cent  for  all  succeeding  years? 
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To  this  I  received  1  reply  in  the  affirmative,  14  replies  in  the  nega- 
tive, and  3  replies  doubtrul. 
The  second  question  was : 

Would  the  aasoeiatton  oppose  placing  a  minimum  price  of  50  cents  a  year  on 
weeklies  and  25  cents  a  year  on  monthlies? 

To  this  I  received  3  replies  in  the  affimative  and  15  replies  in  the 
negative. 
The  third  question  v/as : 

Would  the  association  oppose  a  regulation  providing  for  a  minimum  weight  of 
5  copies  to  the  pound? 

To  this  I  received  1  reply  in  the  affirmative,  13  replies  in  the  nega- 
tive, and  4  replies  doubtful. 
The  fourth  question  was : 

Would  they  be  willing  to  admit  an  arbitrary  limit  to  advertising  of  .lO  per 
cent? 

To  this  I  received  8  replies  in  the  affirmative,  6  replies  in  the  nega- 
tive, and  4  replies  doubtful. 
The  fifth  question  was : 

Would  thret*  months'  free  continuance  of  a  subscription  after  expiration  be 
sufficient? 

To  this  I  received  13  replies  in  the  affirmative,  3  replies  in  the  nega- 
tive, and  2  replies  doubtful. 
The  sixth  question  was : 

Would  the  publishers  in  the  association  be  willing,  if  the  present  rate  be 
maintained,  to  file  each  year  a  sworn  statement  of  circulation  paid,  free,  sample, 
exchange,  etc..  with  the  Post-Offlce  Department? 

To  this  I  received  15  replies  in  the  affirmative  and  3  replies  in  the 
negative. 

Mr.  Collier.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  submit  that  with  the  encourage- 
ment of  finding  the  Department's  rulings  sustained  almost  without 
exception  by  the  courts ;  with  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  evils  at  least 
as  ^eat  as  those  which  now  confront  him,  such  as  the  book  abuse, 
entirely  extirpated ;  with  the  cooperation  of  the  publishers  of  legiti- 
mate newspapers  and  legitimate  periodicals  toward  the  correction  of 
abuses,  Mr.  Madden  should  hesitate  to  recommend  to  this  Commission 
any  programme  based  on  incorrect  assumption  or  inconclusive  figures. 
From  him  we  should  expect  a  series  of  definite  suggestions,  based  on 
experience  and  supported  by  statistics,  for  the  gi'adual  improvement 
of  the  second-class  service,  and  proceeding,  step  by  step,  with  the  cold 
logic  of  a  mathematical  demonstration. 

VVe  are  the  more  encouraged  to  expect  a  fair  statement  from  Mr. 
Madden  for  the  reason  that,  at  the  beginning  of  his  brief,  he  expressly 
disclaims  any  intention  of  urgmg  upon  this  Commission  a  change  of 
the  policy  enacted  into  law  by  Congress.  Ilis  statement — I  read  irom 
the  minutes^  page  7 — is  as  follows : 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  argue  as  to  policy,  or  to  discnss  any  of  the  numerous 
theories  concerning  the  subject  I  shall  make  a  plain,  unvarnished  statement 
of  the  present  situation,  and  nothing  more.  It  will  be  to  the  point,  and  as  brief 
as  may  be  consistent  with  the  importance  of  the  matter  to  be  presented. 

The  Department  will  content  itself  with  showing  that  the  laws  are  defective, 
and  wherein  they  are  so,  and  their  effect  upon  the  service.  This  CJommission 
and  Congress  can  determine  the  questions  of  policy.  Should  it  be  your  Judg- 
ment, or  that  of  Congress,  that  notwithstanding  the  conditions  the  Depart* 
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meat  should  proceed  to  execute  the  laws  as  best  it'caD,  that  of  course  will 
be  followed.  But  a  solution  of  this  great  postal  problem,  which  now  so  vexes 
the  publishers,  the  service?,  and  tlie  Administration,  and  is  the  cause  of  such 
tremeudous  wrongs,  is  hoped  for. 

But  Mr.  Madden,  after  awakening  our  sympath^^  by  his  evident  im- 
partiality and  by  his  eloquent  poilrayal  of  the  difficulties  wherewith 
his  Department  is  encompassed,  when  we  look  to  him  for  a  scientific 
analysis  of  the  factors  In  this  problem,  falls  back  on  foggy  generaliza- 
tions sikJi  as  these-     I  read  from  the  record,  page  195 : 

Mr.  Glasgow.  I  uuderstaod  that  ijerfectly  well,  and  I  am  trying  ta  get  infor- 
mation. I  uuderstand  you,  think  there  should  be  no  diihcultles  of  classification. 
What  I  want  to  underi>tand  is  why  you  fix  4  cents  as  the  rate,  instead  of  2  or 
1  or  li  or  <».or  7  or  10.     What  is  the  reason  that  induces  you  to  put  it  at  4? 

Mr.  Maddkn.  Be<'ause  I  believe  that  would  fairly  compensate  the  (Jovem- 
ment  for  the*  handling,  of  the  matter,  and  asking  no  (questions  as  to  whether 
it  is  i>rtmarily  desl^ied  for  advertising,  or  whether  it  has  subscrlljers,  or 
whether  it  is  educational,  or  whatever  it  is. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Is  that  a  guess? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes;  a  good  deal  of  a  guess. 

Mr.  (xLASGOw.  Is  that  based  on  any  calculations  you  luive.  or  any  flguresV  I 
want  to  get  some  definite  information  that  will  enable  us  to  know  wliere  we 
stancL 

Mr.  Madden.  That  is  based  on  calculations,  yes;  but  the  basis  for  the  calcu- 
lation I  can  not  give  you  now.  be<*ause  it' was  made  some  time  ago  and  I  do 
not  have  it  in  mind. 

Mr.  (tIUuEN.  Was  it  not  your  basis  at  that  time  that  increasing  the  rate  to  4 
i-ents  a  pound  would  cover  the  deficit  at  the  time  you  made  that  estimate,  which 
was  about  a  year  ago.  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Madden.  No.  sir;  it  was  a  long  time  ago. 

Mr.  Gbe>:n.  I  think  the  statement  was  that  if  the  rate  had  been  4  cents  it 
would  hiive  quadrupled  the  income  on  second  class,  and  it  would  have  about 
covered  the  deficit. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  think  it  was  something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Glasgow^.  Is  it  your  idea  that  the  4  cents  will  cover  the  deficit  or  that  the 
4  cents  is  the  cost  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Madden.  It  is  pretty  nearly  approximately  the  cost  Our  figures  are 
probably  high  because  we  can  not  get  exactly  at  the  true  cost  That  is  the 
dlfBculty. 

That  is  the  difficulty. 

And  Mr.  Hubbard,  called  from  Chicago  to  corroborate  his  chief, 
testifies  luminously  his  method  of  arriving  at  the  cost.  I  read  from 
the  record,  page  257 : 

Representative  Moon.  What  was  your  data  on  the  loss  on  second  class? 
Mr.   HuBBABD.  The  figure  that   I   put,   the  cost  of  carrying  second  class, 
handling  and  delivering,  is  4  cents  a  pound — that  is,  I  assume  it  to  be  that 
Representative  Moon.  That  is  Just  an  assumption? 
Mr.  HuBBABD.  An  assumption. 

Representative  Moon.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  a  correct  figure  or  not? 
Mr.  HuBBABD.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  4,  6,  or  7. 

Yet,  after  professing  unwillingness  to  advise  this  Commission  on 
the  broad  question  of  policy  and  confessing  his  inability  to  substan- 
tiate his  statements  by  figures,  what  does  this  zealous  and  soft-spoken 
representative  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  who  has  so  consistently 
left  out  the  question  of  policy,  recommend  ? 

Not  the  fearless  continuation  of  a  programme  of  rigid  enforcement, 
to  which  he  has  pointed  wath  just  pride  and  in  which  the  courts  have 
almost  without  exception  sustained  the  Department's  view. 

Not  the  increase  of  the  executive  staff  and  an  additional  appro- 
priation of  as  many  hundred  thousand  dollars  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  prosecution  of  offenders,  who,  by  his  own  account,  are  secur- 
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ing  unmerited  privileges  at  a  loss  of  millions  annually  to  the  (xov- 
emment. 

Not  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  postal  commission  to  relieve 
the  Postmaster-General  of  the  embarrassment  of  making  adverse 
decisions,  which  are  attended,  in  Mr.  Madden 's  own  words.  *'  bv 
personal  hazard  io  the  executive."' 

Not  even  the  strengthening  of  the  present  ^statute  in  the  place> 
where  a  series  of  test  cases  would  show  it  to  be  weak,  so  that  the 
abuses  now  complained  of  might  be  explicitly  le^slated  out  of  being. 

No;  Mr.  Madden  will  have  none  of  these.  \Vhat  he  wants  is  a 
statute  that  will  deal  with  newspapers,  periodicals,  catalogues,  adver- 
tising pamphlets,  write-ups,  mail-order  journals,  stock  ciuotation 
sheets,  illuminated  Biblical  texts,  all  the  exhibits  he  has  snown  us 
and  a  thousand  yet  to  come,  as  the  railroads  deal  with  coal,  bulk  them 
all  as  "  printed  matter,''  and  charge  a  flat  rate — a  self-sustaining 
rate,  according  to  what  he  admits  to  be  a  guess,  of  4  or  5  cents  a 
pound. 

Mr.  Madden,  the  man  who  has  been  fighting  these  abuses  all  his 
official  life,  the  champion  of  the  legitimate  as  against  those  spurious 
periodicals  of  the  second  class,  the  enemy  of  those  who  masquerade 
under  pretense  of  l^eing  newspapers,  now  proposes  to  abandon  the 
fight,  to  lower  the  colors,  to  legitimatize  the  verr  abuses  he  has  de- 
nounced, to  surrender  to  the  authors  of  these  subterfuges  the  right*? 
given  by  Congress  to  honorable  publishers,  who  have  kept  faith  with 
the  public. 

That  this  is  no  exaggeration  of  the  interesting  and  radical  sugges- 
tions made  by  Mr.  Madden  is  evidenced  by  his  reply  to  a  question  by 
Mr.  Glasgow.     I  read  from  the  record,  page  154 : 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Can  you  tell  uh  how  you  would  get  to  thatV 
Mr.  Madden.  Yen ;  a  uniform  rate  for  all  printed  matter. 
Mr.  Krackowizeb.  So  that  there  is  no  rlnKsiflcation  at  allV 
Mr.  Madden.  No  class ifloation  except  letter*?,  printed  matter,  and  merchandise- 
Mr.  Glasgow.  Tlien  you  would  eliminate  the  policy  upon  which  the  second 

class  was  established? 

Mr.  Madden.  You  can  not  carry  out  the  policy.     I  have  made  it  plain  that  you 

can  not. 

It  seems  incredible  to  me,  gentlemen  of  this  Commission,  that  Mr. 
Madden  should  not  see  the  lack  of  logic  and  the  lack  of  courage 
involved  in  his  position.  Because  one  Postmaster-General  after 
another  has  lacked  courage  to  enforce  the  law,  because  thousands  of 
unworthy  periodicals  have  usurped  our  rights  and  flooded  the  coun- 
try with  cheap  competition  under  cloak  of  the  second-class  privi- 
lege, are  we,  honest  publishers,  who  have  dealt  fairly  with  the  people 
and  with  the  Department  to  be  made  to  pay  the  penalty  ? 

The  periodical  literature  of  America  is  something  of  which  we  may 
well  be  proud.  Its  growth  has  been  a  part  of  our  national  history; 
its  influence  may  be  felt  behind  some  of  the  most  significant  move- 
ments in  our  national  life.  It  has  reached  its  present  high  prestige 
among  the  periodical  producing  nations  of  the  world  by  virtue  of 
three  favoring  conditions : 

1.  The  foresight  and  public  spirit  of  Congress  in  creating  the  sec- 
ond-class rate  for  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

2.  The  loyalty  of  publishers  of  legitimate  newspapers  and  period-  i 
icals  in  executing  what  they  conceived  to  be  a  trust  imposed  on  them  I 
by  Congress  for  the  benefit  of  the  reading  public. 
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3.  The  development  of  such  cooperation  between  publisher  and  ad- 
vertiser as  assures  the  reader  the  benefit  of  added  revenue. 

^^^lat  would  be  the  effect  of  Mr.  Madden's  recommendation  that 
all  printed  matter,  whether  it  be  periodical  literature  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Harper's  Magazine  or  commercial  catalogues  and  pamphlets, 
shall  be  charged  for  by  the  Government  at  a  rate  of  4  or  5  cents  a 
pound,  as  railroads  charge  for  coal  or  iron.  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Madden 
has  considered  what  the  effect  would  be?  Would  it  not  be,  first  of 
all,  to  open  the  flood  gate^  of  the  second  class  to  those  whom  Mr. 
Madden  has  been  trying  to  keep  out  or  has  succeeded  in  keeping  out? 
Would  not  all  printed  matter  now  sent  at  third-class  rates  immedi- 
ately take  advantage  of  the  new  dispensation,  and  has  Mr.  Madden 
figured  what  effect  upon  the  postal  revenues  that  would  have?  Would 
not  the  publisher,  to  meet  the  new  condition,  be  compelled  to  do  one 
of  three  unwelcome  things — raise  the  price  of  his  periodical,  or  lower" 
its  quality,  or  lose  double  what  he  now  loses  per  copy — and  would  not 
this  infallibly  result  in  diminishing  circulation,  increasing  the  cost, 
and  eventually  converting  what  is  now  a  great  educative  agency 
among  the  whole  people  into  one  more  class  luxurv  for  the  few  ? 

Would  not  finally  those  advertisers  who  have  formerly  gone  into 
the  homes  of  America  in  company  with  the  best  contemporary  art 
and  literature — and  helped,  as  Mr.  Walter  Page  said  in  an  address  he 
made  some  two  years  a^o,  to  subsidize  literature  and  art  in  America — 
when  they  found  the  circulation  of  magazines  shrinking,  when  they 
found  that  only  the  rich  could  afford  the  periodical  that  had  now 
become  a  luxury,  withdraw  their  support  from  these*  periodicals, 
establish  house  organs  of  their  own,  and  remove  the  last  prop  from 
l^eneath  the  tottering  fabric  of  American  periodical  literature  ? 

I  do  not  believe  that  picture  of  the  consequences  of  overturning 
the  policy  of  Congress  is  painted  in  too  somber  colors.  The  only 
gleam  of  humor  I  find  in  the  revolutionary  programme  of  the  Third 
Assistant  Postmaster-General  is  his  answer  to  the  following  question 
by  Representative  Overstreet : 

Then  have  you  not  found  it  difficult  of  enforcing  this  law,  lest  a  too  strict 
enforcement  would  so  overwhelmingly  disturb  existing  conditions  that  It  would 
be  much  better  to  have  a  statute  making  plain  the  administration,  rather  than 
limiting  it  to  individual  cases? 

To  which  Mr.  Madden  replied : 

I  am  very  glad  you  express  it  that  way,  Mr.  Overstreet ;  that  is  what  I  have 
been  trying  to  say,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  say  it  as  well  as  you  put  it. 

"  So  overwhelmingly  disturb  existing  conditions,"  indeed !  In 
other  words,  rather  than  disturb  the  perpetrators  of  the  very  subter- 
fuges and  abuses  he  has  been  denouncing  Mr.  Madden  proposes  to 
shake  the  entire  legitimate  publishing  industry  of  America  to  its 
foundations.  No  wonder,  in  nis  gratitude,  he  exclaims  to  Mr.  Over- 
street:  "  Thank  you  for  understanding  me." 

To  be  entirely  frank,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that  Mr. 
Madden  saw  clearly  in  his  own  mind  the  consequences  of  what  he 
was  proposing.    I  believe  his  enthusiasm  carried  him  off  his  feet. 

The  only  shadow  of  a  reason  for  this  proposition  to  upheave  the 
foundation  on  which  the  publishing  industry  in  America  has  been 
built  up  is  the  detestation  m  which  every  American  rightly  holds  the 
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word  '*  subsidy."  There  is  something  un-American  about  that  word, 
and  I  am  tired,  and  every  honest  publisher  of  a  legitimate  newspaper 
or  periodical  is  tired  of  hearing  it  applied  to  our  business,  as  if  we 
had  grown  fat  on  governmental  favor,  as  has  many  a  sleek  beneficiary 
of  the  rebate  and  the  tariff.  If  I  thought  my  business  or  my  paper 
depended  for  its  success  on  a  subsidy^  I  should  be  ashamed  to  come 
here  and  beg  for  its  continuance.  If  there  is  one  word  a  degree 
more  detestal)le  to  me  than  ""  subsidy,"  that  word  is  "  cant,"  and 
the  composite  picture  that  has  been  painted  to  this  Commission  of 
the  American  publisher  is  of  a  creature  who  endeavors  to  cloak 
private  greed  under  the  mantle^  of  public  service. 
.  Now,  gentlemen,  we  publishers  may  not  be  any  l>etter  than  we 
should  be;  we  may  call  one  another  hard  names  at  times  and  the 
newspaper  proprietor  may  accuse  the  magazine  editor  of  muck- 
raking when  he  calls  attention  to  the  patent  medicine  and  buiux) 
mine  advertisements  in  his  friend's  daily,  but  when  it  comes  down 
to  dealing  with  the  public,  both  classes  of  publishei*s  are  doing 
good  clean  work  for  the  citizenship  of  this  Republic — work  done 
without  any  thought  of  or  reliance  on  *'  subsidies."  And  it  is  just 
here  that  the  sharp  line  must  be  drawn  between  the  press  of  America, 
considered  as  a  mere  physical  thing  (as  coal  or  iron  or  Hour  or 
fertilizer)  as  Mr.  Mad(ien  would  have  us  consider  it,  and  as  a  great 
and  responsible  engine  of  public  opinion,  which  is  how  Congre>s 
regarded  it  in  1871).  When  Mr.  (xreen,  secretary  of  the  printerV 
association,  the  United  Typotheta\  appeared  before  this  Commission 
in  favor  of  a  flat  rate  for  all  printed  matter,  he  said : 

We  claim  that  aU  mall  matter  receiving  the  same  service  should  be  charged 
the  same  price.  Those  using  the  malls,  whether  publishers  of  dally  news- 
pai>ers,  weeklies,  monthly  magazines,  mall-order  pai)ers,  house  organs,  or 
catalogues,  are  in  business  as  a  rule  primarily  for  profit  and  not  from  any 
disinterested  desire  to  disseminate  knowledge  or  to  benefit  mankind  In  general. 

To  which  I  reply  that  though  they  are  not  like  a  certain  distin- 
guished industrial  philanthropist  from  New  Jersey  and  do  not 
proclaim  their  love  for  mankind  from  the  housetops,  I  would  back 
Charles  Scribner,  of  Scribner's  Magazine,  Sam  McClui-e,  of  Mc- 
Clure's  Magazine,  Albert  Shaw,  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  George 
Harvey,  or  Harper's  Magazine  and  the  North  American  Review, 
Cyrus  Curtis,  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  the  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post,  Frank  Doubleday,  of  the  World's  Work,  and  Henry  E. 
Howland,  of  the  Outlook,  to  sell  every  copy  of  their  magazines  at 
a  loss  for  ten  years,  rather  than  print  a  line  that  would  break  faith 
with  or  duty  to  the  American  public.  That  is  how  their  periodicals, 
and  that  is  how  the  great  newspapers  of  the  country  have  won  the 
confidence  of  the  people.  It  is  not  because  it  would  cost  me  more  to 
mail  Collier's  Weekly  that  I  oppose  this  unworthy  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Madden's;  it  is  because  in  breaking  faith  with  me  vou  compel 
me  to  break  faith  with  my  readers  and  deprive  them  or  the  things 
they  have  a  right  to  expect  from  me,  and  wnich  I  can  not  give  them 
if  you  are  going  to  let  down  the  bars  that  separate  Collier's  from 
a  slioe  catalogue.  I  have  no  desire  to  push  myself  forward  into  the 
company  of  the  good  men  whom  I  have  mentioned,  but  when  I 
entered  journalism  it  was  in  the  hope  that  I  might  enter  a  field  of 
honorable  public  service,  as  they  had  done,  and  make  my  mark  as 
they  did.    I  should  have  made  another  choice,  and  so  will  the  young 
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men  of  to-morrow,  if  you  hold  forth  no  other  incentive  than  that  of 
conipeting  with  Mr.  6reen  in  the  field  of  commercial  printing. 

Now,  we  come,  gentlemen,  to  what  I  consider  the  most  important 
phase  of  this  whole  question  of  second-class  matter.  The  impression 
has  gone  abroad — and  no  doubt  the  form  in  which  the  announcement 
of  the  Commission  was  made  is  partially  responsible  for  it — that  the 
postal  deficit  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  inquiry.  I  read  from  the  an- 
nouncement : 

The  report  of  the  Postinnster-Oeneral  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1905, 
8how8  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  entire  jjostal  service  for  that  year  was 
approximately  $167,000,000,  and  tliat  tlie  revenue  from  all  sourcvs  was  approxi- 
mately $153,000,000. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  si)eak  of  the  cost  of  second-class  matter. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  great  pleasure  I  read  the  clear-cut  statement 
of  Mr.  Overstreet  on  that  point,  when  he  siiid : 

Mr.  C^hairman.  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  some  question  or  answer  has 
appeared  to  give  the  impression  that  the  deficit  has  something  to  do  with  this 
investigation  or  this  investigation  something  to  do  with  the  deficit.  I  think  it 
is  well  enough,  in  view  of  that,  to  state  at  least  my  understanding  of  the 
api)ea ranee  of  this  (Commission.  I  do  not  understand  that  the  question  of  the 
deficit  has  anything  to  do  with  the  impiiry  of  this  Commission,  nor  whether 
there  is  any  deficit  or  not.     That  is  a  matter  of  bookkeeping. 

This  statement  is  so  uncompromisingly  clear  that  I  hesitate  to  men- 
tion the  word  *'  deficit ''  before  this  Commission.  Had  Mr.  Madden 
confined  his  recommendations,  therefore,  to  suggestions  for  the  cor- 
rection of  those  abuses  he  has  described  I  should  have  betm  content 
to  consider,  with  Mr.  Overstreet,  that  the  question  l)efore  this  Com- 
mission was  localized  to  purely  one  of  departmental  efficiency.  But 
when  Mr.  Madden  oversteps  the  boundary  that  separates  a  depart- 
mental question  from  a  question  of  public  policy,  when  he  presumes 
to  tell  this  Commission  that  a  policy  which  has  been  in  force  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  should  be  now^  reversed,  without  supporting  it 
by  intelligent  statistics,  I  think  that  to  discuss  this  amazing  proposi- 
tion intelligently  with  the  American  people  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
discuss  the  postal  deficit. 

If  it  is  seriously  proposed  that  the  great  periodicals  of  America 
shall  be  classed  by  Mr.  Madden  as  the  railroads  class  sacks  of  flour 
or  tons  of  coal,  if  the  taxpayer  is  to  be  told  that  the  newspaper  and 
periodical  publishers  of  America  are  imposing  a  burden  upon  his 
shoulders  instead  of  doing  him  a  service,  then  it  becomes  our  duty, 
in  self-defense,  to  place  the  responsibility  for  the  postal  deficit  where 
it  belongs.  If  the  scope  of  this  inquiry  is  as  broad  as  the  announce- 
ment would  seem  to  indicate,  we  can  not  escape  considering  the  int^r- 
i-elated  problems  of  railway  pay  and  the  cost  of  carrying  second-class 
matter. 

If  the  second-class  privilege  is  responsible  for  a  deficit  of  from 
$14,000,000  to  $20,000,000  a  year,  it  is  responsible  to  just  that  extent 
for  an  impairment  of  the  efficiency  of  every  other  branch  of  the  postal 
service.  If,  per  contra,  the  rate  of  railway  pay  is  excessive,  then 
second-class  matter  and  the  rural  free-deliverj^  service  are  being  held 
unjustly  to  account  for  sins  that  are  not  theirs.  However  you  state 
the  problem  you  can  not  diminish  the  revenue  of  the  Department  as 
a  whole  without  diminishing  the  efficiency  of  each  particular  branch 
or  increase  the  revenue  of  the  whole  without  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  each  particular  branch. 

Now,  so  far  from  making  any  pretense  to  special  information  on 
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the  subject  of  whether  the  railroads  are  paid  too  much  for  carrying 
the  mails  or  not,  or  whether  the  franking  privilege — now  extended 
so  indiscriminately — should  be  charged  to  each  department  of  the 
(jovernment,  or  w^iether  the  exi^enses  of  the  rural  free-delivery  sys- 
tem are  out  of  proportion  to  those  involved  in  carrying  second-class 
mail,  I  expressly  disclaim  any  particular  knowledge  on  each  and  all 
of  these  subjects. 

There  have  been  many  statistics  laid  before  this  Commission  with 
the  object  of  throwing  light  on  the  cost  of  carrying  and  handling 
second-class  mail.  The  record  show^s  that  Senator  Carter  and  Repre- 
sentative Overstreet  have  been  indefatigable  in  que.st  of  information 
on  that  subject.  From  fellow-meml)ers  of  the  Periodical  Publishers' 
Association  I  have  been  deluged  with  theories  for  proving  that  the 
cost  of  equipment  of  railway  mail  cat's  was  disproportionately  esti- 
mated as  between  first  and  second  class;  that  railway  and  express 
companies  within  certain  zones  of  distribution  would  carry  period- 
icals at  less  than  half  the  rate  charged  by  the  Government ;  that  the 
average  haul  on  second-class  matter  w^as  shorter  than  that  on  first- 
class  matter;  that  the  routing  of  from  75  to  90  per  cent  of  the  secoml- 
class  mail  by  publishers  had  largely  diminished  the  cost  of  handling. 
These  theories  may  be  correct  or  not  and  the  conclusions  deduced 
from  them  may  be  favorable  to  our  contention  that  second-class  mail 
is  indirectly  self-sustaining  to-day  and  will  be  directly  self-sustaining 
to-morrow,  or  they  may,  on  the  contrary,  sustain  the  cheerful  guesses 
and  the  estimates  and  approximations  of  Mr.  Madden.  My  position 
in  anv  case  is  the  same. 

Before  you  change  the  rate  on  second-class  matter,  before  you 
reverse  the  policy  on  which  the  periodical  publishing  business  of  this 
country  has  been  built  up,  the  Post-Office  Department  will  have  to 
show  the  people  themselves — and  show  it  so  clearly  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt^ — what  the  cost  of  carrying  s(>cond-class  matter  is  and  what 
it  should  be,  what  the  cost  of  handling  second-class  matter  is  and 
what  it  should  be,  what  the  loss  on  second-class  matter  is  and  what 
it  should  be  if  the  abuses  were  corrected  and  the  Department  admin- 
istered on  a  business  basis.  Then,  when  the  issue  is  set  plainly  before 
them,  we  will  discover  whether  they  will  tolerate  having  their  read- 
ing matter  taken  from  them.  For  if  it  is  proposed  to  deprive  the 
newspaj^er  and  periodical  press  of  America  of  the  second-class  privi- 
lege, which  for  twenty-five  years  it  has  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  on  the  mere  guess  of  an  overzealous  Third  Assistant  Post- 
master-General, then  every  taxpayer  in  America  will  be  asked  daily 

and  weekly  and  monthly  which  oi  these  three  courses  he  will  choose: 

■  • 

Do  you  want  your  money  paid  to  the  raUroada  at  excessive  rates  for  trans- 
porting the  mails,  do  you  want  it  expended  by  your  Congressman  In  sending 
out  free  seeds  and  free  speeches,  or  do  you  want  it  expended  in  sending  you  at 
cost  or  below  cost  the  news  and  art  and  literature  of  the  world? 

Some  of  the  members  of  our  association  have  compiled  at  consider- 
able trouble  the  figures  of  their  average  haul,  and  these  figures  are 
at  the  service  of  your  Commission.  I  fear,  however,  that  they  throw 
little  real  light  on  the  problem  as  a  whole,  because  they  represent  only 
fifteen  of  the  thirty  or  forty  thousand  papers  receiving  the  second- 
class  privilege.  They  are  also  all  periodicals  of  immense  national 
circulation  published  from  New  York,  and  their  average  haul  is 
probably  almost  double  that  of  the  bulk  of  second-class  puolications. 
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There  is  a  little  side  light  on  this  question  of  average  haul  that 
may  illuminate  the  question  from  an  angle  the  reverse  of  statistical. 
During  a  recent  shooting  trip  in  Wyoming  I  was  caught  at  dusk 
many  miles  from  camp  m  a  snowstorm.  Eventually  we  reached  a 
ranch,  where  we  found  shelter.  Round  the  lamp  after  supper  was 
a  little  group  listening  to  the  12-year-old  son  of  our  host,  the  ranch- 
man (who  himself,  by  the  way,  could  not  read  or  write),  reading 
aloud  from  the  October  number  of  Scribner's  an  article  by  Thompson 
Seton  on  the  "  Great  American  bison,"  reciting,  among  other  inter- 
esting facts  of  American  history,  how  the  buffalo  herds  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  had  mapped  out  by  their  trails  the  great  railway  systems 
of  to-day.  This  was  in  JacKsons  Hole,  Wyoming,  some  four  days' 
ride  from  the  nearest  railroad,  and  the  haul  on  that  copy  of  hcrib- 
ner's  must  have  been  a  thousand  miles  over  the  average.  Yet  who 
shall  say  the  extra  cost  to  the  Department  was  not  well  spent  in  edu- 
cating that  little  future  citizen  or  this  Republic? 

So  in  Canyon  Creek,  halfway  across  the  Teton  Pass,  I  found  an 
old  cattleman  fondly  absorbed  in  "  Mr.  Dooley  on  the  power  of  the 
press,"  though  that  copy  must  have  raised  the  average  haul  of  the 
American  magazine  in  a  way  that  would  make  Mr.  Madden's  blood 
run  cold ;  and  in  Jackson  itself,  two  days'  ride  from  the  railroad, 
Mr.  Deloney,  the  leading  citizen,  who  keeps  the  general  store  and  is 
building  a  little  brick  church  for  his  townfolk,  told  me,  when  I 
offered  to  send  him  Collier's  free,  that  he  already  subscribed,  and  a 
few  months  before  had  emptied  his  shelves  of  his  whole  stock  of 
patent  medicines  because  or  some  articles  we  had  published.  "WTio 
shall  say,  then,  Mr.  Madden,  when  vou  are  computing  the  average 
haul,  what  forces  of  civilization,  what  fibers  at  work  knitting  to- 
gether a  new  national  citizenship  you  are  measuring  with  your  little 
yardstick? 

To  sum  up  the  views  of  the  Periodical  Publishers'  Association 
briefly,  then: 

They  believe  there  are  grave  abuses  of  the  second-class  privilege 
to  be  remedied. 

They  are  now  and  have  always  been  willing  to  cooperate  with  the 
Department  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  a  maintenance  of  their  own 
rignts  under  the  law. 

They  are  willing  to  meet  Mr.  Madden  along  the  lines  I  have  indi- 
cated to  suggest  more  specific  regulations  K)r  the  government  of 
periodicals  m  respect  to  sample  copies,  exchanges,  minimum  price, 
number  of  pieces  to  the  pound,  premiums,  clubbing  offers,  extension 
of  credit,  inclosing  of  subscription  and  renewal  blanks. 

Should  these  regulations  prove  ineffective,  they  favor  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  permanent  postal  commission. 

So  much  on  the  side  of  concession  and  cooperation. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  are  unanimously  and  unalterably  opposed 
to  a  change  of  the  second-class  rate,  no  matter  how  slight,  lor  the 
following  reasons : 

(1)  As  being  against  public  policy,  for  if  there  was  ever  a  time 
when  this  country  needed  an  untrammeled  press,  actuated  by  partly 
idealistic  rather  than  wholly  commercial  motives,  it  is  to-day. 

(2)  On  the  ground  that  other  postal  reforms  and  retrenchments 
already  too  long  postponed  will  place  the  Department  on  a  self-sup- 
porting basis. 
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(3)  On  the  gi-ound  that  no  figures  of  cost  of  carrying  or  cost  of 
handling  second-class  matter  have  been  adduced  before  this  Commis- 
sion on  which  any  intelligent  business  man  would  feel  warranted  in 
taking  any  action  whatsoever. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Commission,  let 
me  say  one  word,  not  as  the  representative  of  the  Periodical  Pub- 
lishers' Association,  not  as  an  individual  prublisher,  but  as  a  cicizen 
and  taxpayer.  Apart  from  any  consideration  of  the  economic  ques- 
tions involved  in  this  inquiry,  I  believe  that  the  situation  of  America 
to-day  is  such  that  every  influence  of  the  honest  newspaper  and  peri- 
odical press  is  needed  to  help  us  keep  our  national  balance  as  between 
the  great  and  growing  power  of  concentrated  capital  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  dangerous  elements  of  discontent  on  the  other. 

We  have  a  great  tide  of  illiterate  immigration  sweeping  in  on  us  on 
which  unscrupulous  demagogues  and  labor  leaders  are  anxious  to 
ride  to  power.  We  have  also  private  fortunes  of  unprecedented  pro- 
portions, and  corporations  of  many  millions  capital  seeking  to  crush 
competition  and  still  further  exploit  the  necessities  of  the  people. 
Between  these  great  opposing  forces,  presaging  a  social  ferment  tlie 
like  of  which  America  nas  never  seen,  stands  a  loval,  sane,  fearless, 
and  disinterested  press.  It  is  for  you  to  say  whether  that  pre-ss  shall 
continue  its  work  for  civilization  and  good  citizenship  or  whether, 
through  a  blow  struck  by  this  Commission  at  the  foundations  of  its 
relations  with  the  reading  public,  it  shall  sink  to  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion in  the  ranks  of  commercial  industry. 

Mr.  W.  Atkinson.  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Collier  a  question. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  some  members  of  the  Commission  would 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Collier  some  questions  first. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Yes;  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Collier 
a  question.  Mr.  Collier,  you  have  spoken  of  some  statistics  relative 
to  the  average  haul  which  were  obtained  from  a  limited  number  of 
members  of  vour  association.  Do  I  understand  that  vou  have  that 
in  a  separate  paper  ? 

Mr.  Collier.  Yes ;  I  have  it  here. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Will  you  file  it  with  the  Commission  ? 

Mr.  Collier.  With  pleasure. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Averufje  haul  (as  reportrd  Xoveniber  19). 


Average  | Approximate   Haul  of  total 
haul.    I  firculatioTi.      cirpulatioii. 


Collier's 

Pearson's 

Century  

World's  Work 

('ountry  Life  in  America. 

Farming 

The  Garden  Mflnizino  ... 

Christian  Herald 

Outing 

Ladies*  Home  Journal  . . . 

Churchman 

Literary  Digest 

McClure's 

Current  Literature 

Independent 

The  Ladles'  World 

Everbody's 

The  American  Magazine. 


9&9 

89L25 

699 

781 

8S4 
823 
864 
4<30 
996.5 
960.  .S2 
912 
885 
680 
924 
1.025 


600,000 

250,000 

150,000 

80,000 

100,000 

30,000 

35,000 

'250,000 

127.100 

1,090,000 

20.000 

122,000 

414.000 

23,000 

70,000 

450,000 

600,000 

300,000 


576.400,000 
222,812.501' 

104.850.000 

191. 345.  O^} 

208,500.000 

4.521.000 

941,760.0tV 

9. 200.0011 

121,451.000 

397,572,4)4 

20,976,000 

61.9fi0.cW 

806.000.000 

554. 400, 0(H) 

307,500,000 


4,657.000 


4, 088, 795.980 


Average,  876.91. 
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Representative  0\'erstreet.  Mr.  Collier,  you  made  some  suggestion 
I'elative  to  the  number  of  pieces  to  the  pound.  In  reference  to  news- 
papers I  believe  vou  said  5  to  the  pound. 

Mr.  C0LX.IER.  ^fo;  with  regard  to  newspapers  I  said  that  I  was  un- 
familiar with  the  subject. 

Representative  Oversteet.  You  separated  the  newspapers  from  the 
periodicals. 

Mr.  Collier.  In  the  case  of  weeklies  5,  and  of  monthlies  2^i. 

Representative  Overstreet.  You  made  no  suggestion  relative  to 
anv  excess? 

\Ir.  Collier.  No;  I  did  not. 

Representative  0\'erstreet.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  submit? 
What  would  you  do,  if  anything,  witli  any  excess  number  of  pieces  to 
the  pound  ? 

Mr.  Collier.  I  had  not  thought  of  that  subject,  because  I  did  not 
understand  from  Mr.  Madden's  presentation  of  abuses  that  that 
abuse  figured  to  anv  extent. 

Representative  Overstreet.  I  gathered  the  inference  from  your 
^^nggestion  that  some  restriction  would  follow  such  a  limitation,  and 
my  thought  was  that  possibly  if  there  should  be  excess  that  you 
would  treat  it  in  some  way;  by  wav  of  increased  rate  or  something. 
I  may  have  misunderstood  you.  l"ou  have  no  suggestion  to  make 
where  an  excess  occurs  ? 

Mr.  Collier.  No. 

Representative  Overstreet.  I  desire  to  direct  your  attention  to 
what  you  said  about  sample  copies.  I  believe  you  suggested  that  in 
the  event  of  a  restriction  of  the  number  or  the  abolition  entirely  of 
the  sample-copy  privilege  an  exception  might  well  be  made  with 
reference  to  periodicals  just  beginning  their  life. 

Mr.  Collier.  Yes. 

Representative  Overstreet.  And  you  intimated  100  per  cent  for 
the  first  year  and  60  per  cent  for  the  second  ? 

Mr.  Collier.  Yes. 

Representative  0\'erstreet.  Do  you  think  there  would  l>e  any  dan- 
ger of  publications  being  born  simply  for  that  limited  time  to  exploit 
some  fad  or  industry  which  might  in  itself  be  an  abuse? 

Mr.  Collier.  I  think  that  that  would  be  very  unlikely  for  the 
reason  that  in  making  application  for  the  second-class  rate  I  imder- 
stand  that  a  publisher  has  to  give  a  statement  of  the  number  of  sub- 
scril)ers  already  secured,  and  I  think  it  is  very  unlikely  that  a 
publisher  could  secure  in  advance  of  publication  many  paid  subscrib- 
ers, enough  at  least  to  make  that  a  formidable  danger. 

Representative  Overstreet.  There  is  just  one  other  point.  Will 
you  be  kind  enough  to  enumerate  the  various  publications  which  your 
company  itself  issues? 

Mr.  Collier.  I  should  like  to  enumerate  them  with  the  proviso 
that  I  take  it- — 

Representative  Overstreet.  I  mean  you,  yourself;   your  company. 

Mr.  Collier.  My  company  ? 

Representative  Overstreet.  How  many  different  publications  do 
you  publish  ? 

Mr.  Collier.  Only  one;  Collier's  Weekly. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Is  there  any  practice  upon  the  part 
of  your  individual  publication,  or,  from  your  knowledge,  on  the  part 
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of  other  publications,  of  using  freight  or  express  in  the  distribuhon 
of  periodicals  ? 

Mr.  Collier.  I  know  of  none.  .  We  do  not  use  either  freight  or  ex- 
press, and  I  do  not  know  of  any  periodicals  of  our  class  which  do. 
though  there  may  be  some. 

Representative  Overstreet.  A  statement  was  made  by  several  per- 
sons who  were  before  the  Commission,  I  think  at  its  last  sessioi). 
that  both  freight  and  express  were  utilized  within  certain  distance?. 

Mr.  Collier.  I  think  that  would  probably  apply  more  to  peri- 
odicals in  which  the  element  of  time  does  not  enter  as  much  as  it  does 
in  ours. 

Representative  Overstreet.  How  frequently  is  your  publication 
issuea  ? 

Mr.  Collier.  Weekly. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Atkinson,  do  you  wish  to  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  W.  Atkinson.  I  should  like  to. 

The  Chairman.  You  may. 

Mr.  W.  Atkinson.  T  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Collier  in  reference 
to  cheap  papei's.  At  the  close  of  his  very  able  and  eloquent  address 
he  spoke  of  educating  the  foreigners  who  come  here.  I  would  >usk 
him  if  he  does  not  think  that  the  cheap  papers  fill  that  purpose  better 
than  the  costlier  papers? 

Mr.  Collier.  I  had  intended  to  make  in  my  brief  the  very  poii.t 
that  Mr.  Atkinson  brings  up  now.  I  would  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  advocating  class  publications  in  the  sense  of  papers  printed  only 
on  heavy  paper  or  containing  reading  matter  that  would  appeal  to  the 
well-to-do  classes,  because  I  believe  with  Mr.  Atkinson  that  a  gi'eat 
deal  of  important  work  for  the  education  of  the  country  is  being 
done  by  cheap  papei's.  What  my  suggestions  were  aimea  at  was  a 
determination  of  the  honesty  of  the  publishers  on  this  subject  rather 
than  the  quality  of  the  paper  or  otherwise.  But  I  can  conceive  that 
a  paper  might  be  published  for  the  Italians  who  work  on  our  rail- 
ways which  would  be  an  honest  newspaper  and  do  splendid  educa- 
tional work,  though  it  was  printed  on  very  cheap  paper  and  though 
it  were  written  in  very  simple  language.  But  the  question  for  the 
Department  to  determine,  it  would  seem  to  me,  would  be  whether  it 
was  published  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  a  newspaper  or  pri- 
marily for  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  the  advertising.  That  ^'s 
the  only  standard  I  would  like  to  apply. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  I  do  not  think  that  answers  the  question  quite. 
Mr.  Collier  would  limit  the  yearly  price  of  a  paper  to  from  25  to  50 
cents;  that  is,  for  a  monthly.  For  a  weekly  he  would  make  a  higher 
price.  Now,  a  monthly  is  only  printed  once  a  month.  A  weekly  is 
printed  52  times  a  year.  Why  should  he  insist  upon  charging  2i  to 
5  cents  a  copy  for  a  monthlv  and  let  a  weekly  go  at  1  cent  ?  I  should 
like  to  have  that  explained. 

Mr.  Collier.  I  w^as  taking  the  yearly  price  as  my  basis,  and  taking 
it  for  granted  that  the  greater  number  or  units  published  by  a  weekly 
would  consequently  involve  a  lower  price  per  copy. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  ^Vhv  should  it?  Suppose  a  monthly  has  a  circula- 
tion of  1,000,000  copies.  Can  not  they  print  it  just  "as  cheaply  per 
copy  as  a  weekly  or  a  daily  ?     VHiy  not  ? 

Mr.  Collier.  I  dare  say  they  can.  The  universal  experience,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be,  taking  all  the  periodicals  of  note,  that  there  are 
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many  monthly  magazines  published  at  $1  a  year  and  few  weeklies 
of  the  same  character  and  same  class  published  for  less  than  $4  a  year. 
It  is  experience  merely  which  prompted  that  suggestion. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  I  should  like  to  ask  another  question.  The  Farm 
and  Home,  I  think,  is  printed  at  about  1  cent  a  copy;  the  Ohio 
Farmer,  about  1  cent  a  copy;  and  they  are  doing  the  same  kind  of 
work.  They  go  to  the  same  people  and  do  the  same  kind  of  work 
precisely.  The  Ohio  Farmer  prints  probably  100,000  copies;  the 
Farm  and  Home  probably  more.  The  Farm  and  Home  does  not  cost 
as  much  per  copy  as  the  Ohio  Farmer. 

Xow,  why  should  not  the  publishers  of  the  Farm  and  Home  fur- 
nish that  paper  at  1  cent  a  copy,  when  the  Ohio  Fanner  furnishes  its 
paper  at  1  cent  a  copy  ?  I  should  like  to  have  the  question  answered 
pretty  definitely,  because  it  is  a  very  vital  question. 

Mr.  Collier.  I  can  only  answer  it  to  this  extent:  The  suggestion 
I  made,  both  as  to  the  minimum  price  and  as  to  the  maximum  number 
of  pieces  to  the  pound,  was  made  in  response  to  Mr.  Madden 's  enumer- 
ation of  abuses.  There  seemed  to  me  to  be  only  two  practicable 
methods  of  meeting  those  abuses.  The  association  merely  suggested, 
and  I  have  pointed  out  the  difficulty  in  both  cases  of  applying  such 
an  arbitrary  standard  as  to  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  paper.  I 
think  that  whenever  our  association  is  called  upon  to  state  its  views 
it  would  say  that  such  an  enforcement  as  that  would  not  be  from 
their  standpoint  injurious. 

Personally,  if  I  were  construing  the  intent  of  the  statute^s  I  should 
not  enforce  a  minimum  price. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  cheap  papers,  the  cent- 
a-copy  papei's,  whether  a  daily  or  weekly  or  a  monthly,  are  doing 
better  work  for  the  American  people,  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
reaching  the  lower  classes,  than  the  papers  of  a  higher  price,  because 
the  papers  of  a  higher  price  go  to  people  who  can  afford  to  buy 
them — the  people  who  can  pay  the  higher  prices?  Are  not  the 
cheaper  papers  really  doing  the  more  valuable  work?  We  want  to 
reach  the  lower  strata.  According  to  your  brief,  you  would  close 
out  all  of  the  cheap  papers — that  is,  the  cheap  monthly  papers  and  the 
cheap  weekly  papers — and  just  leave  the  high-priced  papers  stand, 
when  it  is  the  lower  class  we  want  to  lift  up.  1  should  like  a  very 
clear  and  distinct  answer  to  that  question. 

Mr.  Collier.  I  think  I  have  already  made  clear  my  position  on 
that  subject.  T  am  endeavoring  to  meet,  from  our  association's  stand- 
point, the  abuses  that  Mr.  Madden  has  enumerated. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  ought,  not  from  your 
standpoint,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public,  From  the  standpoint 
of  public  policy 

Mr.  C!ollier.  From  the  public  standpoint,  I  think  undoubtedly 
the  cheap  class  of  periodicals  should  have  great  and  useful  educa- 
tional influence  on  the  people.  I  do  not  think  they  have.  I  think 
most  of  them  are  made  up  of  material  that  is  thrown  together  without 
any  regard  to  its  educational  value,  and 

Mr.  Atkinson.  Could  you  name  any  of  those  papers  ? 

Mr.  Collier.  I  have  one  of  them  here.     [Exhibiting.] 

Mr.  Atkinson.  Let  me  see  that  paper. 

Representative  Overstreet.  The  Question  ought  to  be,  after  all,  the 
quality  of  matter  contained  rather  tnan  the  price  of  the  periodical. 
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Mr.  Collier.  Yes. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  This  paper  is  called  CSomfort.  If  the  members 
of  the  Commission  will  excuse  me,  I  will  read  the  headlines.  First 
there  are  "A  few  words  by  the  editor ;  "  then  a  story ;  then  "  In  and 
around  the  house;"  a  story,  "  Work  for  the  women;"  another  story, 
another  story;  then  there  is  some  music.  Now,  in  looking  through 
that  I  do  not  see  anything  but  stories  and  household  matter.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  cheap-literature  business  is  a  phantom. 

Mr.  Collier.  I  sec  a  good  many  things  besides  the  stories.  I  see 
an  advertisement  of  swindling  mining  schemes  and  of  patent 
medicines. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  This  paper  costs  15  cents  a  year.  Such  papers  go 
to  the  lower  class  of  people,  just  the  kind  who  need  them. 

Mr.  Collier.  I  am  not  an  expert  in  this  class  of  literature,  so  1 
must  decline  to  pursue  the  matter  further. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Collier,  are  you  through? 

Mr.  Collier.  Quite  through. 

Representative  Gardner.  I  take  it  it  is  a  fair  inference,  from  what 
you  have  said,  that  a  tract  society  circulating  good  literature  among 
the  immigrants  would  be  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  that  a  paper 
would  be  doing  which  circulated  like  literature. 

Mr.  Collier.  I  think  this :  that  the  regulations  other  than  those  on 
price  per  copy  and  weight  should  effectively  disbar  publishers  from 
entering  that  business  who  have  only  the  de-sire  to  make  money  out 
of  the  advertising.  I  think  the  other  regulations  ought  to  be  s^> 
strict  that 

Representative  Gardner.  Suppose  the  object  was  purely  educa- 
tional and  the  publication  carried  no  advertisements  at  all,  a  philan- 
thropic society,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Collier.  I  think  these  publications  should  be  admitted,  and  I 
see  no  means,  with  justice  to  them,  of  disbarring  them. 

Representative  Gardner.  Then  where  do  you  find  the  solution, 
short  of  a  censorship,  which  shall  decide  not  only  with  resi^ect  to 
all  the  matters  embodied  in  the  present  law,  but  must  also  decide 
in  each  case  whether  the  thing  is  educational,  and  whether  the  edu- 
cational matters  are  of  a  proper  kind,  and  whether  the  publica- 
tion ought  to  enjoy  the  privilege,  if  you  prefer  to  call  it  that,  of 
second-class  matter? 

Mr.  Collier.  I  believe  the  statute  intended  that  the  Department 
should  pass  upon  the  ideal  qualifications,  and  I  think  that  means  a 
censorship. 

Representative  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey.  Would  that  mean  of  tlie 
kind  of  matter? 

Mr.  Collier.  Yes. 

Representative  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey.  Since  that  matter  may  he 
too  important,  you  have  several  times  suggested  a  permanent  com- 
mission ? 

Mr.  Collier.  Yes. 

Representative  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
your  remarks  were  directed  to  that.  To  what  extent  would  you  con- 
sent that  the  censorship  should  go  over  the  literature  that  is  to  be 
admitted  to  the  second-class  privilege? 

Mr.  Collier.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  censorship  .should  confine 
itself  to  determining  the  question  whether  the  newspaper  or  period- 
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ical  applying  for  the  privilege  is  a  genuine  periodical  or  newspaper. 
That  would  be  the  main  question.  If  it  were  published,  in  other 
words,  with  the  object  of  disseminating  information  of  value  to  the 
people  in  either  form  and  conformed  to  the  other  regulations  of  the 
department,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  it  deserved  to  receive  the 
privilege. 

Representative  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey.  You  contend  that  if  there 
l)e  an  advantage,  whether  a  privilege  or  a  subsidy,  in  the  provisions 
of  the  law  now  relating  to  second-class  matter,  it  should  be  confined 
lo  business  concerns,  to  the  exclusion  of  charitable  concerns  ? 

Mr.  Coi^iER.  I  had  not  thouglit  on  the  subject  of  charitable  con- 
cerns. I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not  receive  the  same  privileges, 
provided  the  Department  considered  that  they  were  doing  work 
which  might  properly  be  described  as  the  work  of  a  periodical  or 
newspaper  in  their  field,  technical  or  charitable. 

Representative  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey.  Doing  work  like  that  of  a 
newspaper  or  periodical  does  not  make  it  a  periodical  or  newspaper. 

Mr.  Collier.  I  should  think,  for  example,  if  I  were  a  civil  engi- 
neer or  an  electrician,  that  a  weekly  paper  devoted  to  scientific  sub- 
jects and  devoted  to  the  latest  news  from  the  point  of  view  of  engi- 
neering would  be  a  newspaper  in  the  real  sense. 

Repre^sentative  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey.  Is  regularity  in  publica- 
tion an  essential  feature  in  the  education  of  the  immigrant? 

Mr.  Collier.  I  think  it  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  a  newspaper. 

Representative  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey.  That  is  not  my  question 
at  all.  Is  regularity  in  publication  of  a  tract  or  educational  paper  an 
essential  element  in  the  education  of  the  Italian  immigrant? 

Mr.  Collier.  No  ;  I  think  not. 

Representative  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey.  Then  if  he  could  be  as 
well  educated  and  as  fairly  dealt  with  by  a  publication  that  was  not 
guaranteed  to  Ik»  regular  and  which  would  not  come  within  the 
postal  laws  at  all,  as  thev  now  stand,  do  vou  or  do  vou  not  think 
the  laws  ought  to  be  amended  so  as  to  include  such  a  publication? 

Mr.  Collier.  I  do  not  think  they  ought  to  be  amended.  I  do  not 
claim  that  the  periodicals  and  newspapers  are  the  only  educational 
agencies. 

Repre«^entative  (Jardner,  of  New  Jersey.  You  advanced  and  you 
adhere  to  the  proposition  that  the  Government  should  continue  to 
extend,  if  it  does  extend,  an  indirect  subsidy  to  publications  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  for  educational  purposes? 

Mr.  Collier.  Yes. 

Representative  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey.  But  must  exclude  all 
means  of  education  that  are  not  carried  to  the  public  through  publi- 
cations known  as  periodicals,  published  regularly,  and  at  a  known 
place  of  publication. 

Mr.  Collier.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Carter.  You  disclaim  knowledge  as  to  whether  we  carry 
second-class  mail  matter  at  a  loss  or  at  a  profit  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Collier.  I  disclaim  exact  knowledge. 

Senator  Carter.  Then  for  the  purpose  of  my  question,  assuming 
that  we  carry  that  class  of  mail  matter  at  a  loss,  do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand your  position  to  be  that  notwithstanding  the  loss  there 
should  be  no  change  of  rate  ? 
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Mr.  Collier.  That  is  my  position. 

Senator  Carter.  In  other  words,  it  is  your  position  that  the  Gov- 
ernment in  some  manner  or  form,  or  the  people  back  of  the  Govern- 
ment, gain  some  advantage  through  the  character  of  matter  to  which 
you  refer  which  compensates  for  any  loss  incurred  in  carrying  the 
mail  matter  to  the  people  ? 

Mr.  Collier.  Yes. 

Senator  Carter.  You  would,  however,  as  I  understand,  deny 
second-class  mail  privileges  to  that  class  of  publications  not  coming 
within  your  conception  of  a  legitimate  periodical? 

Mr.  Collier.  I  would  under  the  present  statute.  If  the  Congrex- 
saw  fit  to  legislate  for  the  sending  at  the  same  rate  through  the  niail> 
of  charts — educational  charts,  let  us  say — ^I  do  not  know  what  my 
position  in  regard  to  it  would  be.  But  at  the  present  time  my  posi- 
tion is  that  it  should  be  confined  to  periodicals  and  newspapers. 

Senator  Carter.  In  the  main,  I  assume  from  vour  statement,  you 
would  favor  the  continuance  of  the  existing  lawt 

Mr.  Collier.  Yes. 

Senator  Carter.  Particularly  with  reference  to  the  rates? 

Mr.  Collier.  Yes. 

Senator  Carter.  Do  you  suggest,  or  may  we  infer  from  your  state- 
ment that  you  believe  in,  extending  the  privileges  beyond  the  present 
limit  ? 

Mr.  Collier.  No ;  I  should  think  that  the  present  extension  of  the 
privilege  is  entirely  adequate. 

Senator  Carter.  You  would  favor  restriction  in  the  matter  of 
sample  copies? 

Mr.  Collier.  I  would. 

Senator  Carter.  And  in  the  matter  of  regulating  subscription  list<. 
so  as  to  cut  out  the  dead  ones. 

Mr.  Collier.  Yes. 

Senator  Carter.  And  in  other  particulars. 

Mr.  Collier.  Yes. 

Senator  Carter.  But  you  would  not  extend  the  privilege 

Mr.  Collier.  No  ;  I  should  not. 

Senator  Carter.  Then  when  any  new  publication  applied  for  ad- 
mission what  would  l)e  your  judgment  as  to  the  proper  test  to  be 
applied  by  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  or  the  Postal 
Commission  when  the  question  arises  as  to  the  admission  or  exclu- 
sion of  the  publication  proposed  ? 

Mr.  Collier.  Of  course  the  first  question  would  be  as  to  its  compli- 
ance with  all  the  regulations  required  by  the  Department  and  its  com- 
pliance with  such  other  regulations  as  the  court  might  determine  to 
be  valid.  That  is  among  the  suggestions  I  would  make.  Then  I 
would  apply  to  it  the  test  whether  it  was  a  periodical  or  a  newspaper, 
which  the  Commission,  if  the  Commission  determined  it,  or  the 
Department,  if  the  Department  determined  it,  believed  to  be  of  edu- 
cational value  to  the  people  among  whom  it  was  intended  to  circulate. 

Senator  Carter.  Then,  the  place  of  publication  being  fixed,  and  the 

Ejriod  of  i)ublication  assumed  to  be  regular,  you  would  warrant  the 
epaiiment  or  commission  in  proceeding  to  inquire  into  the  contents 
of  the  publication  ? 

Mr.  Collier.  Yes;  I  would. 
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Senator  Carter.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  court  determine  whether 
the  subject-matter  embraced  within  the  publication  is  of  educational 
value  to  the  people  or  not,  or  would  you  leave  it  wuth  the  Depart- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Collier.  I  would  leave  it  with  the  Department,  subject  to 
review  by  the  court. 

Senator  Carter.  Would  you,  in  view^  of  your  suggestion  that  copies 
of  the  periodicals  and  papers  be  from  time  to  time  filed  with  the 
Department,  favor  regulations  giving  authoritj^  to  the  Department  to 
exclude  a  publication  which  had  been  admitted,  but  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Department,  had  deviated  from  the  character  con- 
templated by  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Collier.  Yes ;  under  the  same  restrictions  as  there  are  at  pres- 
ent, that  the  publisher  of  the  publication  must  be  given  a  hearing  or 
given  a  chance  to  reform  if  possible. 

Senator  Carter.  A  period  of  probation  should  be  allowed. 

Mr.  Collier.  Yes. 

Senator  Carter.  You  regard  the  fixing  of  a  limit  by  the  Depart- 
ment as  to  the  number  of  copies  per  pound  as  utterly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  Collier.  I  do.  At  the  time  I  had  written  the  brief  I  did  not 
know  of  the  extent  that  really  valuable  papers,  technical  papers  and 
<»thei's,  were  being  printed  of  practically  four  leaves.  I  dia  not  know 
that,  and  I  think  at  present  it  would  be  a  very  inadvisable  thing  to  do. 

Senator  Carter.  I)o  you  not  think  likewise  it  would  be  clearly 
inadvisable  to  have  the  Government  undertake  to  prescribe  the  sub- 
KTJption  price  of  a  magazine  or  other  publication  ? 

ilr.  Coixier.  I  think  it  would,  except  that  the  statute  seems  to  con- 
template just  some  such  idea  when  it  speaks  of  a  nominal  price.  It  is 
<lifficult  to  determine  what  a  nominal  price  is,  without  being  arbitrary 
at  one  end  or  the  other. 

Senator  Carter.  There  is  a  shade  of  difference,  is  there  not,  be- 
tw(^n  determining  that  the  price  is  nominal  and  fixing  a  price  which 
the  publisher  shall  be  required  to  receive  ? 

Mr.  Collier.  Yes,  there  is;  but  a  price  may  be  nominal  in  two 
^nses.  A  publication,  for  example,  may  be  sold  at  a  very  low  price, 
at  a  cent  a  copy,  and  still  that  price  may  not  be  a  nominal  price.  It 
niay  be  an  actual  price.  It  may  be  worth  a  cent  a  copy.  Another 
publication  may  be  worth  10  cents  a  copy  and  be  sold  at  a  cent  a  copy. 
It  is  the  relation  of  value,  in  other  w^ords,  between  the  thing  offered 
and  the  price  at  which  it  is  offered. 

Senator  Carter.  The  Government  might  determine  that  the  price 
^as  nominal,  but  would  you  contemplate  with  any  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion a  statute  that  vestea  in  departmental  authority  the  right  to  say 
^'hat  your  subscription  price  should  be  ? 

Mr.  Collier.  I  think  it  would  be  preferable  that  that  should  be 
avoided,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  1  would  consider  it  wise.  As  I 
said  in  my  paper,  I  think  it  is  a  difficult  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anvthing  else  you  wish  to  submit,  Mr. 
Collier? 

Mr.  Collier.  I  think  that  is  all. 
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STATEMENT    OF    WILLIAM    A.    GLASGOW,    JB. 

Mr.  (xLASGOW.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Commission. 
T  hope  the  Commission  will  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  a  man  who  i^ 
not  engaged  in  the  business  of  a  publisher  presenting  to  the  Com- 
mission any  views  on  this  subject  that  may  be  of  any  value.  I  have 
done  the  best  I  could  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Periodical  Pub- 
lishers' Association  to  present  to  you  their  views  in  connection  with 
this  matter. 

Representative  Overstreet.  For  the  purpose  of  the  record,  I  su;^- 
gest  that  you  state  in  whose  behalf  you  appear. 

Mr.  (tlasgow.  I  appear  with  others  for  the  Periodical  Publisher^' 
Association. 

Representative  Overstreet.  In  the  capacity  of  attorney? 

Mr.  Glas(k)w.  As  counsel  for  the  association. 

Senator  Carter.  Can  you  indicate  here  the  publications  embrace*! 
in  that  association? 

Mr.  Glasgow.  We  will  get  a  list  and  present  it  to  the  secretary. 

In  presenting  the  views  of  the  Periodical  Publishers'  Association 
it  seems  desirable  in  the  outset  that  we  should  distinctly  understand 
the  "  lines  "  along  which  the  Commission  deems  it  advisable  to  dire<'t 
its  inquiries,  as  indicated  in  the  "  announcement  "  issued  for  the  fir^t 
session  of  the  Commission,  held  in  New  York  on  the  1st  dav  of 
October,  1906. 

There  were  three  inquiries  submitted  by  the  Commission  at  that 
time,  and  I  shall  take  these  up  in  their  order. 

First.  Whether  the  revenue  from  the  second  class  of  mail  nuitter 
should  not  be  made  commensurate  with  the  actual  cost  of  the  service 
rendered  in  handling  it,  and  whether  its  classification  should  not  ac- 
cordinglv  be  grounded  upon  practical  rather  than  ideal  distinctions. 

This  r  take  to  mean  that  the  Commission  is  satisfied  beyond  question 
that  the  present  rate  on  the  second  class  of  mail  matter  is  not  commen- 
surate with  "  the  actual  cost  of  the  service."  Where  the  information 
comes  from  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  been  able  myself  to  arrive  at 
any  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  what  is  the  cost.  But  if  you  take 
a  pound  of  the  second  class  of  mail  matter  and  say  that  it  costs  the 
Government  more  than  1  cent  to  carry  it  across  the  continent,  or  even 
1,000  miles,  this  statement  may  be  beyond  controversy,  but  if  you 
take  the  entire  postal  system  together — all  its  classes  and  the  varfou?^ 
rates  on  each — and  treat  the  matter  carried  as  a  whole,  considering 
at  the  same  time  the  enormous  volume  of  mail  matter  of  the  classer^ 
upon  which  the  Government  realizes  a  handsome  profit,  which  is  cre- 
ated directly  by  the  second  class  of  mail  matter,  then  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  the  "  revenue  "  derived  from  all  the  branches  of 
the  service  and  from  all  the  classes  of  mail  carried  is  not  *'  commen- 
surate with  the  actual  cost  of  the  servic-e." 

I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Commission, 
when  you  consider  the  Postal  Department  and  the  policy  in  the  divi- 
sion of  classes  of  mail,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  each  class  is  to  pay  to  the 
Government  the  actual  cost.  But  if  the  revenues  from  the  service  a> 
a  whole  pay  the  cost  of  the  service,  I  should  think  the  difficulty  would 
be  greatly  removed. 

If  one  thing  has  been  demonstrated  upon  this  point  beyond  the 
peradventure  of  doubt,  it  is  that  if  the  books  of  the  Post-Offioe  De- 
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partmeiit  were  proi>erly  kept  it  would  clearly  appear  that  the  "  ac- 
tual cost  of  the  service*^  rendered  in  handling  "  the  mails  was  and  is 
paid  by  the  "  revenue  "  collected  from  the  people  by  taxation  for  the 
use  of  the  mails.  There  is  no  deficit.  This  has  been  clearly  shown 
by  those  who  have  preceded  me  and  by  the  Ppstmaster-General's  re- 
port for  the  year  1905. 

What  the  actual  cost  of  the  service  is  in  any  particular  branch  the 
Postal  Department  has  been  unable  to  tell* us,  and  with  the  best 
efforts  that  I  have  been  able  to  make  with  those  who  are  members  of 
the  association  which  I  represent,  I  can  shed  little  light  on  this  ques- 
tion when  you  bring  it  down  to  the  cost  of  service  in  any  particular 
class  of  mail  matter.  If  you  consider  the  second  class  of  mail  matter 
and  care  to  figure  out  that  the  actual  cost  of  that  part  of  the  service 
is  greater  than  the  receipts  therefrom  directly,  still,  when  you  know 
that  large  profits  are  realized  by  the  Government  from  other  classes 
of  mail  matter  by  reason  of  the  volume  of  the  second  class  of  mail 
matter  moved,  certainly  the  loss  on  the  second  class  should  be  credited 
by  some  of  the  profits  realized  from  and  created  by  it.  And  when 
you  try  to  work  it  out  you  are  involved  in  inextricable  confusion 
leading  to  the  sound  and  proper  conclusion  that  we  should  take  the 
Department  as  a  whole — its  revenue  and  its  cost  of  service — and  when 
yon  find  that  there  is  no  actual  deficit,  then  it  seems  that  the  sugges- 
tion of  increasing  the  rate  of  postage  on  the  second  class  of  mail  mat- 
ter is  idle,  and  that  such  a  course  should  only  be  considered  when  the 
ah^lute  financial  necessities  of  the  service  require  it. 

I  can  not  think  that  there  is  any  real,  serious  danger  of  this  honor- 
able Commission  considering  for  a  moment  increasing  the  rates  of 
postage  on  the  dissemination  of  useful  information  to  the  people,  and 
thus  reverse  the  policy  of  the  Government  from  the  time  that  the  first 
postal  service  was  established  in  the  w^estern  world.  In  his  annual 
report  for  1901  the  distinguished  Postmaster-General,  Charles  Emory 
Smith,  said : 

()iir  free  institutions  rest  on  iK)piilnr  inteHigeuoe,  and  it  has  from  the  begin- 
ning been  our  fixed  and  enlightened  iwlicy  to  foster  and  promote  the  general 
•liffiision  of  public  information.  Congress  has  wisely  framed  the  postal  laws 
with  this  jnst  and  IU)eral  conception.  It  has  uniformly  sought  to  encourage 
intercommunication  and  the  exchange  of  intelligence. 

The  casual  suggestion  of  the  distinguished  Third  Assistant  Post- 
master-General to  increase  the  rates  on  the  second  class  of  mail  mat- 
ter from  1  cent  a  pound  to  4  cents  a  pound  would  cripple,  if  not 
destroy,  almost  every  periodical  publication  which  now  finds  its  way 
to  the  homes  of  the  people.  Certainly  the  whole  business  of  periodical 
publishers  would  have  to  be  readjusted,  and  while  some  would  sur- 
vive, many  useful  publications,  which  now  fill  places  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  those  who  keep  up  with  the  best  thought  of  the  world, 
would  disappear,  and  the  places  that  knew  them  would  know  them 
no  more  forever.  The  strongest  might  survive,  but  who  can  say 
what  would  be  the  result  as  to  others? 

Mav  I  use  an  illustration  showing  how  heavily  such  increased  rate 
Would  bear  upon  publishers  ? 

For  the  year  ending  August  31,  1906,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment received  in  postal  revenues  from  the  business  of  the  Curtis 
Publishing  Company,  publishers  of  The  Ladies  Home  Journal  and 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  two  publications  of  the  widest  circula- 
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lion  and  greatly  valued  by  the  vast  body  of  the  reading  public,  the 
following : 

19,948,876  pounds  secoud-cluss  matter  (magazines),  at  1  cent  per 
pound  (approximately  half  of  this  amount  is  paid  for  mailing 
the  Journal  and  half  for  the  Post    This  includes  the  mailing 

by  the  news  company,  which  amounts  to  about  $20,(XX)) |199,4S8.  7ti 

350,(XX)  outgoing  letters,  at  2  cents  each 7,(100.  i^i 

Postage  on  patterns,  catalogues,  etc.,  mailed 9.952.^) 

Outgoing  circular  matter,  estimated 100,(K)U.  Oii 

Total L 316.451.  ri 

1,700,000  incoming  letters,  at  2  cents  each 34,000.  00 

Stamps  inclosed  in  payment  of  remittance,  estimated 50,000.  i>J 

300,000  money  orders,  at  3  cents  each 9,000.00 

Total 409, 451.  72 

This  takes  no  account  of  the  business  brought  into  existence  by 
replies  to  advertisements  and  resulting  correspondence  and  remit- 
tances for  mail  orders. 

Bags,  in  which  subscribers'  copies  were  mailed,  were  supplied  by 
the  Government.  Magazines  were  tied  up,  packed  in  mail  bags 
weighed  and  sorted  in  the  publishers'  building  by  its  own  mailing 
department,  and  most  of  them  were  taken  at  once  in  its  own  truck 
direct  to  the  railroad  station  and  packed  in  mail  trains  without 
passing  through  the  post-office.  A  representative  of  the  Post-Office 
Department  checks  up  all  mail  in  the  publishers'  building  before  it 
goes  out. 

Now,  if  you  were  to  increase  the  rate  on  these  magazines  from  1 
cent  a  pound  to  4  cents,  instead  of  paying  postage  at  the  pound  rate, 
amounting  to  $199,488.76,  the  publishers  will  have  to  pay  in  postage 
alone,  at  4  cents  per  pound,  $797,955.04  per  annum,  or  an  increase  of 
$598,466.28  per  annum.  Will  any  sane  man  assert  that  these  maga- 
zines can  survive  such  legislation?  It  must  be  apparent  that  an  ad- 
ditional ta.x  of  even  1  cent  a  pound  would  be  disastrous.  You  might 
figure  this  proposed  increased  rate  down  to  one-half  cent  a  pound  or 
to  one-quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  or  below  that  to  1  mill  a  pound 
and  finally  get  it  to  a  point  which  would  not  destroy  the  publica- 
tions, but  this  is  not  the  spirit  in  which  a  broad-minded  commission, 
such  as  this,  or  a  patriotic  Congress  will  treat  such  a  question. 

The  above  facts  as  to  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company  but  furnish 
an  illustration  as  to  many  other  publishers  of  magazines.  Perhaps 
the  expenditures  as  to  postage  by  others  may  not  be  so  large,  but 
exactly  the  same  relative  situation  exists. 

The  first  part  of  this  first  inquiry  is  addressed  solely  to  the  ques- 
tion of  increase  of  rate  on  the  second  class  of  mail  matter,  and  when 
it  is  demonstrated,  as  it  has  been,  that  there  is  no  deficit^ — ^real,  actual 
deficit — in  the  Post-Office  Department,  what  excuse  can  there  be  for 
increasing  the  rates  on  postage  which  finally  must  be  paid  by  the 
people  who  read  the  magazines? 

You  may  take  the  revenues  of  the  Post-Office  Department  and  give 
away  $19,000,000  per  annum  in  the  franking  privilege  to  other  de- 
partments of  Government,  and  then  give  away  $28,000,000  per  annum 
in  the  beneficent  advantages  of  rural  free  delivery,  and  then  lose 
millions  in  unequal  and  exorbitant  transportation  charges,  certainly 
$5,000,000,  and  thus  create  an  apparent  and  artificial  deficit  and  use 
that  as  a  basis  for  further  taxation  upon  those  who  read  magazines, 
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but  no  one  will  be  deceived  by  such  an  excuse  and  no  wise  Congress 
will  be  moved  by  considerations  so  transparent  or  necessities  so  unreal. 
In  presenting  my  views  as  to  the  second  class  of  mail  matter,  which 
has  been  so  unnecessarily  and  unjustly  criticised  as  being  a  burden 
to  the  Government  and  the  "  cutworm  "  of  the  postal  treasury,  I 
can  not  pass  the  question  of  "  deficit "  without  calling  attention  to 
the  a})Ie  and  convincing  address  before  this  Commission  recently 
delivered  by  Mr.  Wilmer  Atkinson,  at  the  hearing  in  New  York,  in 
which  he  shows  that  the  apparent  deficit  in  postal  revenues  decreased 
fn>m  $12,188,392.88  in  1807  to  $2,937,640.81  in  1902,  and  that  during 
the  same  period  the  second  class  of  mail  matter  increased  from 
310,()58,155  pounds  to  454,102,359  pounds.     Mr.  Atkinson  says: 

Here  are  the  figures  for  five  years : 
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»2, 138. 392. 88 
9,341,258.81 
7,902,041.58 
5.385,688.70 
8,923,727.48 
2,937,649.81 


showing  an  increase  of  pounds  carried  for  the  whole  period  of  143.494,207  and 
a  falling  off  of  the  postal  deficit  of  $9,196,443.07. 

I  tliink  that  is  about  right.  If  that  be  the  truth,  that  every  time 
you  increase  the  number  of  pounds  of  second-class  matter  the  appar- 
ent deficit  decreases,  I  should  like  to  have  mv  friend,  to  whom  I 
listened  with  so  much  interest  in  New  York,  figure  out  upon  what 
reasonable  or  sane  basis  it  can  be  said  that  this  apparent  deficit  is 
due  to  the  burden  of  second-class  mail  matter.  There  may  have  been 
less  letters  franked ;  there  may  have  been  less  paid  to  the  railroads  for 
transportation;  there  may  have  been  economies  practiced;  I  do  not 
know  how  it  was  done,  but  the  figures  will  not  bear  out  attributing 
this  apparent  deficit  to  the  burden  of  transporting  second-class  mau 
matter. 

In  commenting  upon  the  facts  shown  by  these  figures  the  Third 
A^^sistant  Postmaster-General  said  in  his  annual  report  for  1903  that 
'*but  for  the  sudden  and  extraordinary  increase  or  expenditures  for 
a  new,  though  necessary,  branch  of  public  service  the  deficiency  in 
postal  revenues  would,  in  the  usual  course  of  events,  by  this  time  be 
cut  down^to  a  nominal  figure,"  reference  being  made  to  the  rural  free- 
delivery  system.  So  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  said 
that  if  the  Department  had  not  had  the  burden  of  the  rural  free- 
delivery  system  the  apparent  deficit  appearing  in  the  figures  which  I 
have  given  would  have  disappeared  for  the  year  1903.  A  year  later 
he  declared : 

It  is  evident  that  were  it  not  for  tliis  extraordinaiT  exi)end!ture  (meaning  for 
free  rural  delivery)  the  postal  service  would  now  he  al)out  self-sustaining. 
It  is  believed  that  an  soon  as  the  free-delivery  service  is  fully  establishetl  the 
increase  In  the  expenditures  on  account  of  that  service  each  year  will  not  l)e 
Diore  than  the  normal  Increase  of  other  items  of  the  service,  and  that  within  a 
short  time  after  such  normal  conditions  obtain  the  postal  service  will  again  be 
^lf-8upi)orting. 

I  have  thought  it  proper  to  direct  your  attention  to  this  point, 
which  is  so  significant  and  which  is  so  forcibly  prCvSented  by  the  dis- 
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tiii«;:uishod  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  I'eferred.  If  the  transporta- 
lion  of  the  Kvond  dass  of  mail  matter  is  resjx)nsil>le  for  a  deficit  in 
the  postal  revenues,  how,  may  I  ask,  is  this  consistent  with  the  fact 
that  with  an  incivas<»  of  the  tonnage  of  the  si^cond  class  of  mail  mat- 
ter from  1S!)T  to  1902  the  apparent  deficit  each  year  in  the  postal 
revenues  decreased  ? 

As  far  as  I  can  see,  the  purpose  of  this  Commission  will  be  nion? 
nearly  met  bv  an  efl['oi*t  to  eliminate  the  abuses  of  the  service  in  the 
s(»cond  class  of  mail  matter  rather  than  by  considering  how  the  rev- 
enues nuiy  be  increased  for  the  purpose  of  curing  a  deficit  which  only 
exists  in  the  imagination  or  is  created  by  the  magnificent  generosity 
of  the  Post-Office  l)ei)artment  as  extended  to  other  departments  of 
Government. 

The  second  clause  of  the  first  inquiry  as  to  the  classification  of  the 
second-class  of  mail  matter  will  l)e  hereafter  considered,  so  that  the 
first  inquiry  is: 

Shall  the  rate  upon  tlie  s<»cond  class  of  mail  nuitter  be  increased, 
and  uj)on  this  question  tlie  Commission  nuist  have  long  since  readied 
the  conclusion  that  no  such  action  should  be  taken  until  the  nece»i- 
ties  of  the  occasion  leave  no  other  course  oj)en. 

The  second  incpiiry  of  the  Commissi(m  is: 

In  rase  sccoml-class  inattor  is  not  put  \i\Km  a  wst-paying  basis,  what  limitn- 
tions  sliouIU  bo  placed  upon  the  matter  which  may  properly  Ik*  embraced  in  that 
class? 

The  views  of  my  clients  on  this  subject  will  be  presented  in  answer 
to  the  third  inquiry. 

I  desire,  however,  to  suggest  to  the  Commission  that  this  second 
inquiry  is  so  drawn  as  to  make  the  consideration  of  further  limita- 
tions upon  the  second  class  of  mail  matter  entirely  dependent  upon 
whether  one  class  pays  its  way  regardless  of  the  fact  that  as  a  whole 
the  Postal  Service  is  self-sustaining,  whereas  in  the  view  that  we  tako 
of  this  matter  the  (|iiestion  of  further  '*  limitations''  upon  the  s<»coml- 
class  matter,  or  anv  other  class,  should  be  here  considered  entirelv  as 
a  means  of  eradicating  and  preventing  abuses  from  which  the  service 
suffers  and  which  impairs  its  efficiency. 

The  wording  of  that  inquiry  is: 

In  case  second-class  matter  is  not  put  uixm  a  cost-paying  basis,  what  limita- 
tion should  be  placed  upon  the  matter  which  may  projjerly  be  embraced  in  that 
class? 

So  the  matter  of  limitation  is  entirely  dependent  upon  whether  yon 
put  second-class  matter  upon  a  cost-paying  basis. 

Tf  the  ])()stal  service,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  upon  a  cost-paying 
basis,  as  it  is,  should  there  be  any  further  limitation  placed  upon  the 
different  branc^hes  or  classes  of  the  service,  but  should  not  the  effort 
rather  be  to  enforce  the  present  limitations,  around  which  busino'-^ 
interests  have  grown  up  and  which  have  now  been  in  force  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years? 

Solution  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Postal  Service  is  not  to  be  found 
in  '*  a  cost-paying  basis  '-  for  each  class  of  mail  matter,  but  by  proj^er 
protection  -against  abuses  which  have  grown  up  in  the  classification 
of  mail  matter. 

The  third  inquiry  is : 

By  what  amendments  of  existing  law  may  the  changes  which  appear  to  t>€ 
advisable  be  most  effectually  brought  about? 
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This  appears  to  be  the  real,  broad  inquiry  which  justifies  the  cre- 
ation of  this  Conunission.  I  think  I  may  discard  in  the  further  pre- 
sentation of  my  views  the  question  of  deficit  or  surphis;  of  whether 
the  T-ate  of  postage  on  second  chiss  of  mail  matter  should  be  increased 
to  1.1  cents  per  pound  or  to  1  cents  per  pound;  of  whether  classifica- 
tion shouhl  be  changed  or  limitations  should  be  established  in  order 
to  bring  each  class  of  mail  matter  to  "  a  cost-paying  basis/'  and  wo 
may  come  to  the  real  inquiry — the  broad  question  involved — as  to 
whether  '•  existing  law  '*  should  be  changed  by  amendments  in  order 
to  cure  abuses  which  exist.  Does  the  remedy  lie  in  further  legisla- 
tion or  the  enforcenient  of  the  present  statutes? 

It  will  be  interest iuir  as  well  as  useful  to  briellv  review  the  <zr()Wth 
of  the  pohtal  system  in  the  United  States. 

Prior  to  the  year  1782  official  reports  show  that  the  rate  of  postage 
on  newspapers  was  solely  within  the  discretion  of  the  Postnuister- 
General,  and  that  this  state  of  affairs  continued  until  the  act  of  Con- 
srress  of  February  20,  171)2,  established  the  rate  for  all  newspapers  at 
1  cent  each  for  distances  not  exceeding  100  miles,  and  li  cents  for 
^eater  distances.     Of  course,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  rate  for 
letters  was  very  much  higher  than  this  newspaper  rate,  and  thus  in 
the  very  beginning  was  established  the  principle,  which  has  been  pre- 
served and  continued  through  all  the  growth  and  expansion  of  our 
magnificent  postal  service,  that  printed  periodicals  or  newspapers  in- 
tended for  the  dissemination  of  current  infornuition  should  be  spe- 
cially encouraged  by  offering  low  rates  for  their  transmission  through 
the  mails.     If  a  man  desired  to  send  important  private  information  l)y 
]<'tter,  he  could  afford  to  pay  therefor,     if  it  was  desirable  that  the  body 
of  the  peoi)le  should  be  kept  advised  of  public  affairs  affecting  either 
their  duties  as  patriotic  citizens  or  their  moral,  educational,  or  tem- 
poral welfare,  then  the  business  of  distributing  this  current  informa- 
tion must  be  encouraged  at  as  low  a  tax  as  possible  upon  the  people 
who  were  expected  to  rend,  and  as  a  result  the  above  principle  was 
established. 

On  March  2,  1709,  Congress  passed  an  act  continuing  the  then  exist- 
ing schedule  of  postal  rates,  but  providing  that  magazines  should  be 
carried  at  rates  ranging  from  1  cent  a  sheet  for  distances  not  exceed- 
•">0  miles,  to  2  cents  a  sheet  for  distances  exceeding  100  miles. 

In  the  vear  1810  an  effort  was  made  bv  the  PostnuLster-Cieneral  to 
require  that  postage  should  l)e  paid  on  periodicals  a  cpiarter  in  ad- 
vance. (See  American  State  Papers,  1810,  p.  42.)  This  effort  failed, 
and  the  result  shows  the  policy  developed  at  that  early  day  of  encour- 
aging in  every  way  the  publication  and  distribution  of  all  printed 
'natter  which  would  carry  information  into  the  homes  of  the  people. 
The  war  of  1812  came  on,  and  in  casting  about  for  subjects  upon 
which  to  collect  "  war  revenue ''  all  rates  of  postage  were  increased 
«*>0  per  cent,  the  purpose  being  to  help  provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Army  and  Xavy.  This  additional  tax  upon  the  people  seems  to 
Iiaye  created  little  conmient  at  that  time,  but  would  be  very  unwise  at 
this  period  of  our  national  existence  and  would  hardly  be  tolerated. 
In  1822  the  Postmaster-General  recommended  an  increase  in  postal 
rates  (American  State  Papers,  p.  91),  and  further  reconnnended  that 
prepayment  of  postage  be  required.  By  act  of  March  '^,  1825,  a  new 
schedule  of  postal  rates  was  established  under  which  news])apers  were 
carried  100  miles  or  less  for  1  cent  each,  and  over  that  distance  IJ 
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c?ents  each.  Magazines  and  periodicals  could  be  mailed  to  subscribers 
for  a  distance  not  over  100  miles  at  1^  cents  a  sheet,  and  at  2J  cents  a 
sheet  for  a  greater  distance.  ^  And  by  this  act  a  sheet  was  defined  to 
be  4  pages  folio,  8  pages  quarto,  and  16  pages  octavo.  The  zone^ys- 
tem  had  been  established  at  that  period. 

In  1832  the  rates  of  postage  on  all  classes  of  mail  matter  seem  t<» 
have  been  elaborately  discussed  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Postmas- 
ter-General (see  American  State  Papers,  pp.  338-348,  inclusive),  and 
in  1840  the  Postmaster-(ieneral  recommended  that  postage  on  news- 
papers and  other  printed  matter  be  equalized  with  an  advance  of  100 
per  cent  in  the  rate,  whidi  recommendation,  however.  Congress  failed 
to  adopt. 

In  1845  the  Postmaster-General  reported  that  the  revenues  on 
printed  matter  had  qlways  been  greatly  below  the  actual  expense  of 
its  transportation — this  is  no  new  question,  Mr.  Chairman — and  sug- 
gested higher  rates  of  postage.  Again  Congress  paid  no  attention  to 
the  suggestion,  but  in  the  same  year  an  act  was  passed  amending  the 
law  so  that  newspapers  might  be  carried  in  the  mails  free  for  a  dis- 
tance of  not  over  30  miles  from  the  place  of  publication,  and  other 
rates  remained  the  same,  except  that  magazines  and  periodicals 
weighing  not  over  an  ounce  might  be  sent  without  regard  to  the 
distance  for  2 J  cents  each,  with  1  cent  for  each  additional  ounce. 

In  the  act  last  referred  to  we  find  the  first  definition  of  a  newspaper, 
as  follows: 

Any  printed  imhlioation  issued  in  ninnl>ei*s,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two 
sheets  and  i)nl)lislied  at  sliort  regular  intervals  of  not  more  than  one  month, 
conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events,  and  bona  fide  extras  and  supplements 
of  anj'  such  publication. 

This  act  of  1845  really  reduced  the  postage  on  newspapers  and 
magazines,  and  it  called  forth  from  the  Fostmaster-Oeneral,  in  1840, 
a  recommendation  that  the  rates  of  postage  be  made  to  approximate 
more  nearly  the  cost  of  transportation  and  delivery.  As  I  said  be- 
fore, this  is  no  new  thing.  No  attention,  however,  was  paid  to  this 
suggestion  by  Congress,  and  so  matters  rested  until  1850,  when  the 
Postmaster-Cieneral  in  his  annual  report,  again  suggested  to  Con- 
gress an  increase  in  postal  rates,  but  instead  of  heeding  his  suggec^tioii 
an  additional  and  considerable  reduction  was  made  in  1851-52  in  the 
rates  of  postage  theretofore  prevailing. 

In  1851  seven  different  postal  rates  were  established  on  weekly  news- 
pai)ers  not  over  8  ounces  m  weight  when  sent  by  publishers  to  actual 
subscribers,  and  on  magazines  and  periodicals  the  following  rate- 
were  fixed : 

Not  ex<'eeding  r>(K)  miles  and  not  more  than  1  ounce  in  weight,  1  cent. 
Over  5(K)  and  not  over  l.n(K)  miles,  double  rates. 
Over  l.rM^)  miles  and  not  over  12.r)(K)  miles,  treble  rates. 
Over  2.r>(K)  miles  and  not  over  .S,5()0  miles,  quadruple  rates. 
Over  *?,r»(M)  miles,  five  times  these  rates. 

One  year  later,  in  August,  1852,  Congress  passed  an  act  which  made 
a  marked  modification  of  the  foregoing  rates,  as  follows: 

F^or  each  ne\vsi)aper  or  periodical  not  exceeding  3  ounces  In  weight,  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States,  1  cent. 

For  every  additional  ounce  or  fraction  thereof,  1  cent. 

Small  newsi)apei*s,  sent  in  single  padvages,  weighing  at  least  8  ounces,  to 
one  address,  per  ounce,  one-half  cent. 
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By  this  last  act  for  the  first  time  was  established  the  practice  of 
carrying  newspapers  in  bulk  at  a  rate  dependent  upon  the  weight 
and  requiring  the  prepayment  of  the  postage  thereon. 

In  1854  the  Postmaster-General  again  recommended  (Annual  Re- 
port, p.  12)  that  the  provision  for  carrying  second-class  matter  at 
half  the  regular  rates  when  prepaid  be  repealed,  but  Congress  again 
declined  to  adopt  the  suggestion. 

In  1859  the  Postmaster-General  (Annual  Report,  p.  14)  presented 
an  elaborate  argument  against  the  law  permitting  free  transmission 
of  newspapers  from  the  publishers  thereof  to  other  publishers — in 
other  words,  the  exchange  privilege — but  Congress  declined  to  fol- 
low this  suggestion. 

By  act  of  March  3,  1863,  Congress  made  a  general  classification  of 
mail  matter,  newspapers  and  periodicals  issued  at  stated  intervals 
constituting  the  second  class,  and  the  rates  theretofore  established 
thereon  were  materially  reduced. 

By  net  of  June  23,  1874,  after  frequent  recommendations  from  the 
Post-Office  Department,  Congress  fixed  the  rate  on  second-class  mat- 
ter as  follows: 

On  and  after  January  1»  1875,  on  aU  newspapers  and  periodical  pni)lications 
addre.s.'«ed  to  regular  sui>scTil)ers  or  news  agents,  i)ostage  shall  be  charged  at 
the  following  rates: 

On  newspai)ers  and  periodical  publications  issued  weeklj'  and  more  frequently, 
2  cents  a  pound  or  fraction  thereof. 

And  on  those  issued  loss  fretjuently  than  once  a  week,  3  cents  a  iK)und  or 
fraction  thereof. 

Newspai>ers,  one  copy  to  each  subscril>er  residing  in  the  county  where  pub- 
lished, shall  go  free  in  the  mails ;  but  they  shall  not  be  delivered  at  letter 
carrier  offices,  nor  be  distributed  by  carriers,  unless  postage  is  i)aid  thereon. 

By  act  of  March  3,  1879,  Congress  established  a  uniform  rate  of 
2  cents  a  pound  for  second-class  matter,  except  that  newspapers, 
circulated  in  the  county  where  published,  were  carried  free,  as  above 
indicated,  and  this  act  also  permitted  sample  copies  to  be  sent  at  the 
same  rate  as  copies  to  subscribers,  this  being  the  first  concession  upon 
that  subject;  and  then  disappeared  the  zone  mileage  charge  on  mail 
matter. 

It  will  be  observed  that  up  to  1875  the  subscril>ers  paid  postage  on 
their  newspapers  to  the  postmaster  at  the  receiving  place,  but  when 
the  above  rates  took  effect  the  publisher  paid  the  postage  in  advance 
and  charged  it  in  his  bill  to  the  subscriber.  When  later  on  postal 
rates  on  second-class  matter  were  reduced  to  1  cent  a  pound,  the  pub- 
lishers generally  assumed  the  payment  of  the  postage  without  extra 
charge  for  the  subscription  and  that  practice  has  continued  until 
the  present  day. 

By  act  of  March  3,  1885,  Congress  reduced  the  rate  on  second-class 
matter  to  1  cent  a  pound,  and  the  provisions  of  the  present  law  as  to 
what  constitutes  second-class  matter  were  then  enacted,  and  since  that 
time  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  rates  of  postage  and  little,  if 
any,  real  legislation  as  to  what  shall  constitute  second-class  matter. 

From  the  foregoing  brief  review  of  legislation  from  the  foundation 
of  the  (xovernment  to  the  present  time,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
imiform  policy  has  been  to  decrease  the  rates  of  postage  on  printed 
matter  as  rapidly  as  the  necessities  of  the  service  would  permit.  The 
frequent  recommendations  of  the  Postmaster-General  were  to  make 
the  payment  eqiial  the  cost  of  the  service,  but  each  time  the  mail  rate 
was  reduced.     I  do  not  want  you  to  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
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w(*  aiLTUo  from  that  that  because  the  Department  now  asks  that 
s(V()nd-cht<>  mail  matter  be  made  to  pay  the  cost  of  tran-portatiou 
necessarily  Con^rress  will  reduce  the  present  rate,  but  it  indicates  very 
clearly  that  any  increase  in  postal  rates  on  this  class  will  reverse  a 
policy  which  publishers  had  the  right  to  believe  would  be  continued. 
Under  the  law  a  newspaper  or  periodical  publication  is  admitted 
to  the  second  class  of  mail  jnatter  and  to  the  rates  prescribed  therefor 
when  it  meets  the  following  conditions: 

First.  It  mil -it  rcjrulnrl.v  be  isriiod  nt  stated  intervals,  as  freciueiitly  as  four 
tiino^  a  year,  and  bear  a  date  of  issue  and  nuniberetl  consefutively. 

Se<'()nd.  It  nuist  Ik*  issued  from  a  kncwn  oltlce  of  inibiication. 

Tbird.  It  must  l>e  formed  of  printed  sb(H»ts,  without  board,  eloth,  leatJier,  or 
other  substantial  binding,  such  as  distinjruisli  printed  books  for  preservati«»n 
from  periodical  puldications. 

Fourth.  It  nnist  be  orijrinated  and  published  for  the  dissemination  of  Informa- 
tion of  a  pul^lie  character.  <;r  devoted  to  liteniture,  the  sciences,  arts,  or  sniiip 
si)ecial  industry,  and  having:  a  lejjitimsite  list  of  subscribers:  Provitlcd,  hoicem: 
1  hat  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  admit  to  the  se<'ond- 
class  rate  rejjular  ]>u!)lications  destpned  primarily  for  advertising  purix)ses,  or 
for  free  circulation,  or  for  circulation  at  nondnal  rates. 

In  their  annual  reports  from  1890  to  the  present  time  the  several 
Postmasters-General  have  called  attention  to  the  abuses  of  the  second- 
class  mail  privileges,  and  have  frequently  asked  Congress  to  provide  a 
remedy,  and  the  suggestion  is  now  made  to  repeal  the  present  statute 
law  as  to  second-class  matter  and  substitute  therefor  a  self -executing 
provisions  which  will  not  require  executive  interference  in  its  admin- 
istration. In  other  words,  the  principal  difficulties  seem  to  be  under 
the  fourth  conditi(m  above  set  forth,  where  the  requirement  is  that 
the  publication  shall  be: 

First.  For  the  dissemination  of  information  of  a  public  character. 

Secnnd.  Devoted  to  literature,  etc. 

Third.  Ilavinjr  a  legitimate  list  of  subscribei's. 

F(mrtli.  Not  primarily  designed  for  advertising:  puri)oses. 

Fiftli.  Not  designed  for  free  circulation  or  for  circulation  at  nominal  rates. 

The  objection  which  is  urged  to  the  present  law  seems  to  be  that  it 
leaves  to  the  Department  to  determine  whether  a  periodical  is  *'  oriori- 
nated  and  published  for  the  dissemination  of  information  of  a  public 
character,''  or  whether  it  is  "  devoted  to  literature,"  or  whether  it 
has  '*  a  legitimate  list  of  subscribers,''  or  whether  it  is  "  designed  pri- 
marily for  advertising  purposes,"'  or  for  "  free  circulation,"  or  for 
"  circulation  at  nominal  rates,"  and  this  Commission  is  now  urged  to 
recommend  the  enactment  of  a  law  which  will  relieve  the  Department 
of  exercising  any  executive  discretion  on  the  subjects  indicated,  hut 
will  so  clearly  set  forth  what  publications  are  entitled  to  the  second- 
class  rate  that  nothing  will  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  those  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  law.  No  charge  is  made  that  the  law,  if 
executed  in  its  spirit  and  intent,  is  not  sumcient,  but  the  charge  is  that 
(here  are  abuses  of  the  second-class  privilege  and  that  therefore  the 
law  should  be  changed. 

The  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-Oeneral,  in  his  report  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1904,  reviews  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  De- 
partment in  the  classification  of  mail  and  the  origin  of  tne  abuses 
existing  in  the  second  class  of  mail  matter,  and  savs: 

In  establishing  the  second  class  of  mail  matter  and  giving  it  these  extremely 
favored  rates  Congress  seems  to  have  proceeded  upon  grounds  of  public  policy 
apart  from  the  mere  classification  of  mall  matter  as  such  for  the  purjwse  of 
transportation  and  delivery. 
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And,  after  reciting  the  different  conditions  upon  which  matter  maj^ 
be  admitted  to  the  second  class,  he  continues: 

Now,  it  will  be  obvious  that  in  providing  these  characteristics  of  a  news- 
paper or  other  periodical  publication  Congress  dealt  in  terms  having  no  i)recise 
legal  si^^nification.  The  duty  was  necessarily  cast  upon  the  administrative 
officers  of  the  Post-Offlce  Department,  in  applying  the  law  to  the  subject-matter, 
to  determine  what  was  meant  by  **  information  of  a  public  character  "  and  to 
distinguish  it  from  information  of  a  private  or  nonpublic  character.  It  was 
likewise  left  to  the  officers  of  the  Post  Office  Department  to  determine,  for  the 
purix>ses  of  the  statute,  what  was  meant  by  the  term  "  devoted  to  literature," 
what  was  embraceil  within  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  what  modes  or  forms  of 
human  activity  could  be  recognized  as  special  industries. 

The  statute  did  not  proceed  to  define  any  of  these  terms,  and  the  Post- 
Office  Department  was  left  with  no  other  guide  than  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
as  used  in  common  si)eech  to  be  applied  in  the  light  of  the  purpose  of  (^ongress 
as  gathered  from  the  statute  as  a  whole.  On  the  other  hand,  the  premium,  as 
it  may  be  calle<i,  offered  by  this  favored  rate  was  such  as  could  not  fail  to 
stimulate  the  ingenuity  of  publishers  to  efforts  to  obtain  it  for  everything  that 
could  be  put  into  print.  If  lK)Oks  and  other  things  which  would  have  to  pay 
8  cents  a  pound  could  by  any  device  be  caused  to  be  transported  at  a  cent  a 
pound,  the  profit  was  the  publisher's.  The  fact  that  the  rate  itself  was  far 
below  the  actual  cost  of  transmission  and  furnishe<i  the  clieapest  known  means 
of  distribution  offered  a  temptation  almost  irresistible  to  give  matter  of  a 
purely  advertising  character  the  dress  and  appearance  of  the  recognized 
agencies  of  popular  instruction  and  enlightenment. 

Hami^ered  by  the  difficulties  inherent  In  a  statute  framed  in  terms  like  these, 
the  administration  of  the  Post-Office  Department  from  time  to  time  admitted 
publications  conforming  superficially  to  the  re<iuirements  of  the  statute  without 
sufficient  inquiry  into  their  real  nature,  and  without  being  able  to  foresee  to 
what  abuses  they  would  eventually  lead  the  precedents.  The  safeguards  of 
the  statute  being  In  this  way  undermined,  tlie  administration  of  this  Bureau- 
found  it  easier  to  apply  the  statute  in  a  purely  mechanical  way  and  to  admit 
any  publication  upon  formal  compliance  with  the  specially  enumerated  external 
characteristics  of  name,  number,  date,  and  periodicity  of  issue.  Starting,  then, 
in  a  small  way  through  the  admission  of  doubtful  publications,  the  abuses 
srrew  with  immense  rapidity  until  by  the  year  IfM)!  it  could  be  said  that  perhaps 
the  greater  part  of  the  matter  carried  as  of  the  second  class  (which,  let  me 
remind  you,  was  at  least  two-thirds  of  tlie  bulk  weight  of  the  mails  and  paid 
but  a  small  fraction  of  its  revenue)  was  not  at  all  within  the  intent,  spirit,  or 
terms  of  the  act  of  Congress. 
These  abuses 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  call  attention  to  this  to 
hUow  what  the  Third  Assistant  l^ostmaster-General  was  leading  up  to. 

These  abuses  had  for  many  yetirs  been  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  annual 
reiK)rts  of  Postmasters-General,  on  the  fioor  of  (^)ngress.  and  in  tlie  public  press. 
Two  views  were  taken  of  them.  First,  that  tl\e  abuses,  liowover  contrary  to 
l;i\v,  were  so  intrenched  in  use  and  practice  as  to  render  k^jjfislation  advisable 
for  their  correction. 

That  has  been  disposed  of  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  decision 
which  you  refer  to. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  could  be  said  with  equal  force  that,  as  abuses,  they  were 
wot  within  the  contemplation  of  the  original  acts  of  Congress  and  were  unlaw- 
iul;  tlie  law.  therefore.  If  properly  applied,  nuist  be  adequate  to  get  rid  of  them. 
Tlie  former  view  api>ealed  rather  to  convenience  and  exi>ediency :  the  latter  to 
tlie  f^euse  of  the  duty  to  enforce  the  law  as  it  stood  upon  the  statute  book. 

So,  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  thouofht  the  law,  if 
properly  applied,  was  adequate  to  get  rid  of  the  abuses  and  that  the 
reason  thev  had  not  been  gotten  rid  of  was  because  of  convenience 
and  expediency  and  not  by  reason  of  failing  to  enforce  the  law. 

In  the  year  1901  the  Post-Office  Department  determined  to  institute 
^  thorough  and  permanent  reform  in  the  administration  of  the  law' 
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as  to  the  classification  of  mail  matter,  and  as  was  said  by  the  Third 
Assistant  Postmaster-General  in  his  report  for  1904 : 

After  mature  and  deliberate  consideration  by  the  administration  it  was  de- 
cided to  malte  an  effort  to  return  to  the  plain  letter  and  meaning  of  thp 
statutes — 

How  does  that  comport  with  the  great  difficulty  he  has  experi- 
enced ? — 

and  to  enforce  them  henceforth  according  to  such  meaning.  This  meant  not 
only  the  application  of  the  law  to  the  constant  and  unceasing  stream  of  new 
publications  applying  for  entry,  but  the  exclusion  as  well  of  such  publications 
as  had  been  wrongfully  enjoying  the  benefits  of  these  rates.  In  order  that  the 
determination  of  the  administration  in  that  regard  might  be  clearly  and  defi- 
nitely understood,  three  amended  regulations  were  published  on  July  17,  1901. 
eitplaining  the  statutes  as  they  should  thenceforth  be  administered.  It  was 
neither  the  purpose  of  the  Department  nor  the  effect  of  these  regulations  to 
alter,  amend,  or  modify  the  law.  But  for  the  desire  to  apprise  the  publishin^r 
interests  and  the  postal  service  of  the  fact  that  the  law  was  to  be  more  care- 
fully administered,  their  publication  would  have  been  unnecessary.  The  publi- 
cation of  these  orders  received  well-nigh  universal  approval. 

So  that  he  started  out  on  his  reform  with  the  universal  approval 
of  the  publishers ;  and  let  us  see  what  was  the  result.  He  started  out 
on  a  reform  to  abandon  the  idea  of  expediency  and  convenience  and 
to  enforce  a  statute  which  he  said  was  plain  in  its  meaning  and  in  its 
letter. 

The  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  then  sets  forth  what  he 
calls  the  five  ffreat  abuses,  as  follows : 

First.  Theoook  abuse. 

Second.  News  agents'  returning  privilege. 

Third.  The  abuse  of  the  sample-copy  privilege. 

Fourth.  The  abuse  of  the  incorporated  institutions  of  learning 
privilege. 

Fifth.  The  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  publications  designed  for 
advertising  purposes. 

And  in  this  work  of  reformation  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  stated  that  "  The  decision  of  the  Postmaster-General,  who 
is  vested  bv  Congress  with  the  power  to  exercise  his  judgment  and 
discretion  m  the  matter,  should  be  accepted  as  final."  And  the  con- 
clusion of  the  distinguished  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  is 
as  follows : 

Unless,  however,  the  entire  subject  of  classification  could  be  revised  along 
such  lines  as  these,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  interfere  by 
partial  amendment  with  the  working  out  of  a  consistent  system  upon  the  basis  of 
the  existing  statutes.  This  process  is  already  well  advanced.  In  one  of  its 
main  aspects  the  construction  placeil  upon  the  law  by  this  Department  has 
already  been  reviewed  by  the  highest  court  in  the  land  and  approved. 

There  have  been  onlv  two  cases  out  of  thirty-nine  in  which  the 
courts  have  not  sustained  the  construction  put  upon  this  plain  mean- 
ing and  intent  of  the  statute  made  by  the  Post-Office  authorities. 

I  may  venture  to  express  the  belief  that  on  the  whole  the  present  application 
of  the  law  will  receive  the  same  approval.  In  the  course  of  time,  therefore,  the 
uncertainties  of  this  law,  which,  as  I  have  already  iK)inted  out,  is  not  couched 
in  terms  of  precise  legal  signification,  will  have  been  eliminated,  and  the  Depart- 
ment will  be  in  a  position  to  enforce  with  regularity,  uniformity,  and  stability 
a  consistent  body  of  law. 

I  do  not  see  how  that  is  consistent  with  the  view  that  no  man  can 
understand  this  statute  and  no  man  can  construe  it.     The  views  of 
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the  Department  are  that  not  only  have  they  gotten  along  so  well,  but 
all  their  constructions  of  it  have  been  approved  by  the  Supreme 
Court — the  plain  letter  and  meaning  of  it — and  if  they  are  just 
allowed  to  go  along  in  this  course  the  uncertainties  of  this  law, 
which  I  have  already  pointed  out,  is  not  couched  in  terms  of  precise 
legal  signification,  will  be  eliminated,  and  this  Department  will  be 
in  a  position  to  enforce  with  regularity,  uniformitv,  and  stability  a 
consistent  body  of  law  made  up,  Mr.  Chairman,  oi  the  construction 
of  this  plain  act,  as  he  calls  it.  The  intent  of  the  meaning  of  which 
he  says  he  understands,  made  up  by  his  construction  of  it,  supported 
by  the  Supreme  Court  or  by  the  Federal  courts  to  which  it  may  be 
submitved. 

For  this  reason  I  do  not  feel  that  It  is  opportune  to  suggest  legislative  changes 
or  alterations  which  would  operate  piecemeal  in  relation  to  the  second  class  of 
mail  matter. 

It  will  therefore  appear  from  the  report  of  the  Third  Assistant 
Postmaster-General,  wno  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  the  enforcement 
of  the  claSvsification  of  mail  matter,  that  a  regular,  persistent  system 
of  reform  of  abuses  has  been  instituted,  and  that  the  result  of  that 
will  be  an  enforcement  of  the  present  statute  law;  and  the  effect  of 
that  will  be  that  the  "  Department  will  be  in  a  position  to  enforce 
with  regularity,  uniformity,  and  stability  a  consistent  body  of  law." 

That  being  true,  the  question  comes  to  us  whether  it  is  best  to  make 
an  entirelv  new  statute,  which  nobodv  knows  anvthinff  about  and 
which  the  courts  and  the  Department  will  have  to  hereafter  construe. 

If  the  foregoinj?  be  correct,  the  question  again  recurs:  Is  it  better  to  enforce 
with  discretion  and  care  the  present  statutory  provisions  around  wliich  business 
interests  have  grown,  or  undertake  by  legislative  enactments  to  make  new, 
different,  and  strange  provisions,  the  effect  of  which  upon  large  industrial  and 
educational  instrumentalities  can  hardly  be  forecast? 

In  his  report  for  1905  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General 
savs : 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  conditions  with  regard 
to  the  second  class  of  mail  matter  and  with  regard  to  the  abuses  in  that  class. 
I  explained  and  showed  what  had  been  accomplished  in  the  work  of  correcting 
the  abuses.  There  has  l)een  no  relaxation  in  that  work  during  the  past  year. 
It  i.s  unavoidably  a  slow  progress,  due  to  the  nature  of  the  law  itself.  Insuffi- 
cient force  in  the  Department,  litigation,  etc.,  have  contributed  to  check  the 
momentum  of  the  reform  during  the  past  year,  but  nevertheless  many  abuses 
have  been  eliminated.  Much  work  in  that  direction,  however,  remains  to  be 
accomplished. 

•  So  that  it  will  be  seen  that  progress  in  the  way  of  eliminating  the 
abus(»s  which  have  lx»en  the  subject  of  so  much  complaint  has  been 
made,  and  that  consistent,  earnest,  and  determined  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Post-OflSce  Department  to  construe  and  enforce  the  present 
statute  law  will  eventually  eliminate  all  of  the  abuses  from  which  the 
Department  now  suffers;  but  at  this  time,  when  the  efforts  at  reforma- 
tion seem  to  be  progressing  with  such  satisfaction,  the  Postmaster- 
General  recommends  "  a  thorough  review  of  the  whole  subject  by  the 
Congress  and  the  enactment  of  a  statute  to  take  the  place  of  those 
existing  which  will  render  unnecessary^  in  determining  the  class  to 
which  any  mail  matter  belongs  the  consideration  of  such  questions  as 
those  upon  which  second-class  matter  now  depends,"  and  the  purpose 
seems  to  be  on  the  part  of  the  Department  to  relieve  itself  of  all 
executive  discretion  and  cast  the  burden  upon  Congress  of  defining 
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what  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  above  conditions  upon  which  matter 
mav  be  admitted  to  the  second  class,  so  that  such  provisions  shall  be 
self-executing  without  executive  interference  or  responsibility. 

\h  was  said  by  the  distinguished  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-Cren- 
eral  in  his  address  before  this  Commission  in  New  York  on  Oclol^er 
1,  1906,  after  reviewing  the  difficulties  incident  to  the  enforceraem 
of  the  present  law :  ''  The  moral  of  it  all  is  plain.  It  is  less  trouble, 
much  easier,  and  one  makes  less  enemies  by  not  enforcing  the  law 
than  by  enforcing  it." 

This  quotjition  is  applicable  not  only  to  the  enforcement  of  tlu* 
statutory  law  as  to  mail  matter,  but  as  to  the  enforcement  of  all  law: 
but  it  is  not  a  satisfactory  reason  for  a  change  in  the  statutory  sys- 
tem, which  the  Department  says  wuU  work  out  satisfactorily  by 
degrees  if  enforced  by  those  charged  with  its  execution. 

I  feel  very  sorry  for  them  having  to  enforce  the  law.  You  alway- 
feel  sorry  for  people  who  have  to  do  a  disagreeable  thing;  but  I 
never  understood  that  was  a  satisfactory  reason  to  repeal  the  law. 

The  present  distinguished  Postmaster-General,  in  his  report  ior 
190r>,  says: 

If  the  present  laws  are  to  reinalii,  one  lasting  advantage  of  the  reform  work 
is  that  there  is  being  formulatenl,  from  time  to  time,  in  tlie  light  of  exi>erieinv 
and  the  judicial  decisions  on  individual  eases,  a  consistent  l)ody  of  law  aii'l 
regulation  which  will  be  a  guide  for  the  future. 

If  you  have  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  what  more  do  yon 
want?  If,  as  the  distinguished  Postmaster-General  says,  in  the  year 
1905,  there  is  now  being  formulated,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  light 
of  experience  and  the  judicial  decisions  on  individual  cases,  a  con- 
sistent body  of  law  and  regulation  which  will  be  a  guide  for  tlie 
future,  what  on  earth  do  we  need  with  a  statute  passed  with  prophesy 
as  to  what  will  be  its  effect  upon  future  conditions,  when  there  i>. 
from  day  to  day,  being  built  up  by  intelligent  executive  construction, 
indorsed  by  the  courts,  indorsed  by  the  same  tribunals  that  protect 
everybody  else's  property,  a  consistent  body  of  law  and  regulation 
which  will  be  a  guide  for  the  future,  and  by  degrees,  as  the  Third 
Assi^  taut  Postmaster-General  says,  all  of  the  abuses  which  he  lla^ 
enumerated  will  be  eliminated  from  the  service?  I  can  not  imagine 
what  excuse  there  is  for  further  legislation  enacting  a  statute  which 
has  not  heretofore  been  passed  upon,  around  which  rights  will  have 
to  grow  up,  and  why  it  should  not  be  left  to  the  present  situation 
where  for  twentv-five  or  thirty  vears  business  interests  have  been 
adjusting  themselves  to  the  present  situation,  rather  than  to  have 
a  new  statute  which  nobodv  has  ever  considered. 

The  effect  of  it  would  be,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  while  you  attempt 
by  a  present  statute  to  punish  or  exclude  those  who  are  guilty  of 
abuses,  at  the  same  time  you  are  punishing  the  legitimate  publica- 
tions who  nave  grown  up  in  accordance  with  the  well-established 
policy  of  the  Government  for  probably  a  hundred  years. 

I  commend  that  (juotation  irom  the  Postmaster-General's  views 
upon  this  subject  to  your  consideration,  because  I  think  in  it  is 
embraced  the  whole  wisdom  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  this 
situation.  It  is  that  as  business  interests  grow  up,  as  the  continueil 
work  of  the  Department  goes  on,  there  shall  be  formed  a  consistent 
body  of  law  and  regulation  that  will  be  elastic  and  that  will  meet 
the  conditions  as  they  arise,  subject  only  to  the  rights  that  every 
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other  man  in  every  other  business  has  to  the  protection  of  the  courts 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  property  or  his  business. 

One  great  class  of  difficulties  encountered  by  those  now  having  to 
deal  with  this  subject  is  that  there  has  been  no  codification  of  the 
rulings  of  the  Department  which  could  be  used  as  ''  a  guide  "  for 
future  action. 

The  construction  of  the  law  is  as  much  a  part  of  it  as  the  written 
statute,  and  still  when  you  go  to  the  Post-Omce  Department  and  ask 
for  the  construction  of  the  statute  as  to  second-class  matter,  you  will 
have  to  look  at  letters  and  circulars  here  and  there  and  try  to  work 
out  what  have  been  the  rulings  of  the  Department  on  any  particular 
subject  in  order  to  ascertain  the  present  .status  of  the  law.  This  diffi- 
culty will  be  overcome  by  a  codification  of  ''  the  consistent  body  of 
law  and  re^ilation,  which  ''  by  the  rulings  of  the  Department  and 
judicial  decisions  will  l)e  '*  formulated  from  time  to  time  in  the  light 
of  experience."' 

Anyone  who  undertakes  to  write  a  definition  of  the  several  condi- 
tions uj^on  which  mail  matter  may  now  be  admitted  to  the  second  class 
would  exhibit  a  degree  of  boldness  almost  outside  of  the  bounds  of 
sanity.  It  is  much  better  to  depend  upon  the  present  general  statu- 
tory enactment,  and  let  a  system  grow  up  around  it  of  executive  con- 
struction approved  by  the  courts,  which  will  meet  the  necessities  of 
business  progress  as  they  arise. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  we  have  suffered  from  in  America,  both 
in  the  States  and  in  the  National  Government — more  in  the  States 
than  in  the  National  Government — it  has  been  too  much  legislation. 
I  say  it  with  perfect  deference  to  the  lawmakers.  It  is  because  public 
sentiment  has  demanded  it. 

This  inability  to  define  ])hrases  is  well  illustrated  by  the  position  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as  to  defining  important  and 
general  provisions  of  the  CoUvstitution  as  to  ''  due  process  of  law/- 
as  to  '"  obligation  of  contracts,'*  as  to  ''  regulation  of  commerce/'  and 
other  phrases  in  that  instrument  contained. 

In  the  case  of  Davidson  /•.  New  Orleans  (DO  U,  S.,  104),  the  court 
said,  speaking  through  ilr.  Justice  Miller,  as  to  "  due  process  of  law  f ' 

But.  apart  from  the  Immiuont  rl8k  of  a  failuro  to  jrlvo  any  definition  which 
would  be  at  onct*  i)ersi)k'Uou».  coiniirehensive,  and  siitisfnctory.  there  is  wisdom, 
we  think,  in  tlie  ascertaining  of  tlie  intent  and  applicaticm  of  sncli  an  inu)<>i*tant 
phrase  in  the  Federal  CouHtitutlon,  by  tlie  j;ra<lual  process  of  judicial  inclusion 
and  exclusion,  as  the  cases  presented  for  decision  sliail  rcHiuire,  willi  tiie  reason- 
ing on  which  such  decisions  may  Ih»  foundnl.  This  coiu't  is,  after  au  ex]>erience 
of  nearly  a  cc^ntury,  still  enjrajyed  in  defining  tlie  ol)ligation  of  contracts,  the 
regulation  of  commerce,  and  other  powers  conferrtnl  on  the  Federal  (lovern- 
ment,  or  limitations  imposed  uikhi  the  States. 

The  court  says  it  will  not  undertake  to  write  a  definition  of  *'  due 
process  of  law  ''  nor  what  is  the  obligation  of  a  contract,  but  that  by  a 
system  of  exclusion  and  inclusion,  as  the  individual  cases  are  pre- 
sented, there  will  be  finally  worked  out  a  definition  of  what  is  due 
process  of  law  and  what  is  obligation  of  contracts. 

Who  can  write  a  definition  of  "a  legitiuuite  list  of  subscribers^"* 
Who  can  write  a  definition  of  what  is  designed  priuuirily  for  advertis- 
ing purposes  ?  No  man  can  do  it.  It  is  beyond  the  jxiwer  of  the  mind  to 
ever  write  a  definition  which  is  c()]ui)rehen^ive  and  satisfactory,  but  if 
you  have  a  case  presented  as  to  whether  a  man  has  a  legitimate  list  of 
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subscribers  or  as  to  whether  a  magazine  is  designed  primarily  for 
advertising  purposes  and  you  have  the  facts  and  circumstances  surn 
rounding  it  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  reach  a  conci  h 
sion  as  to  whether  the  nuin  was  trying  to  evade  the  law. 

And  so  we  may  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  bring  within  one  conii 
prehensive  definition  the  infinite  possibilities  and  many  phases  whicb 
may  arise  in  the  business  of  publishing  newspapers  and  magazinerN 
which,  under  the  generous  and  wise  policy  of  the  Government,  won  In 
entitle  such  publications  to  be  admitted  iiito  the  second  class  of  mail 
matter.  No  one  can  write  a  definition  which  will  cover  all  the  concli^ 
tions  upon  which  the  matter  is  to  he  admitted  to  the  second  cla-.i 
under  the  present  statute,  so  that  the  law  may  be  automatic  and  s<*lf 
acting  without  executive  construction,  but  the  wise  conclusion  i<  tci 
leave  the  present  statutes  as  they  exist  and  have  the  service  proteriixl 
by  the  "  gradual  process  of  judicial  inclusion  and  exclusion ''  a*^  each 
individual  case  mav  arise. 

In  that  case,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  do  not  punish  those  that  are  wor- 
thily carrying  out  the  policy  enacted  by  the  Government  for  iliti 
abuses  thought  to  be  perpetrated  by  those  who  try  to  evade  the  law. 
Every  man  stands  on  his  own  base.  If  he  is  attempting  to  evade  tlif 
law,  to  create  abuses,  he  is  eliminated ;  whereas  the  man  who  is  livinj^ 
up  to  the  spirit  and  intent,  the  clear  intent  of  the  law^,  gets  what  he  i^ 
entitled  to  as  serving  a  great  public  purpose. 

It  is  impossible  to  write  a  definition  comprehensive  and  satisfactory 
as  to  what  shall  constitute  "  a  legitimate  list  of  subscribers,"  but  at  the 
same  time  in  each  individual  case  on  the  facts  presented  it  ouglit  to  l>e 
reasonably  possible  to  decide  whether  in  that  particular  case  the  pub- 
lication meets  such  requirements.  It  may  also  be  impossible  to  define 
w  hen  a  publication  is  "  designed  primarily  for  advertising  purposes." 
but  in  each  particular  case,  with  all  of  the  attendant  facts,  it  shonM 
not  be  very  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  in  that  instance  the  publica- 
tion should  be  excluded  from  the  second  class  of  mail  matter,  and 
when  these  particular  cases  have  been  passed  upon  by  the  Department 
and  its  rulings  sustained  by  the  courts  we  will  see  established  a  "'  con- 
sistent body  of  law  and  regulation  which  will  be  a  guide  for  the 
future." 

The  Postmaster-Cieneral,  in  his  report  for  1901,  says  ''the  intent 
of  the  law  is  clear  from  its  term,*'  and  he  further  said:  '"The^* 
provisions,  taken  together,  plainly  show  the  design  of  the  law. 
Had  they  been  strictly  administered  from  the  beginning  admis>ions 
to  the  scH'ond-class  rate  would  have  been  restricted  to  the  legitimate 
publications  complying  with  the  prescril)ed  conditions  ami  there 
would  be  no  such  question  as  is  now  presented."  And  the  Third 
Assistant  Postmaster-General,  in  his  report  for  the  year  190*2,  says: 
*•  No  person  can  read  the  statute  without  having  a  very  accurate  con- 
ception of  the  purpose  of  Congress,''  but  he  says  "  the  policy  seems  to 
have  been  all  publications  accepted — no  questions  asked." 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  1  submit  it  is  not  sufficient  to  enact 
another  new  statute  and  rei)eal  the  present  one,  because  it  has  been  the 
policy  that  all  publications  l)e  accepted,  whether  within  the  statute  or 
not,  and  none  be  refused;  further,  that  when  the  Third  Assistant 
Postmaster-General  says  he  has  a  very  accurate  conception  of  the  pur- 
poses of  Congress  all  we  suggest  is  to  carry  out  his  conception. 
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I  submit  with  confidence  to  this  Commission  that  the  faihire  to 
enforce  existing  and  enforcible  laws  is  not  a  satisfactory  excuse  for 
enactment  of  new  laws. 

In  his  report  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  the  present  dis- 
tinguished Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  says:  "It  is  my 
special  privilege,  therefore,  to  report  to  you  that  during  the  past  year 
the  abuses  of  the  second  class  of  mail  matter  have  not  multiplied ;  and, 
more  than  that,  they  have  been  eliminated,  curtailed,  and  cured  to  a 
considerable  degree,"  and  the  conclusion  that  I  would  draw^  from  the 
reports  of  the  Department  is  that  the  whole  difficulty  has  been  and  is 
now  in  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  constant  and  determined  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  Department  to  eliminate  the  abuses  which  have 
grow^n  up  in  the  second  class  of  mail  matter. 

And  that  just  as  soon  as  they  commenced  to  enforce  the  statute  as  it 
is  written  the  abuses  be^an  to  disappear,  until  the  Postmaster-General 
was  justified  in  reportmg  to  Congi*ess  that  by  degrees  all  of  these 
abuses  would  be  eliminated  and  that  a  consistent  body  of  law  and 
regulation  would  be  developed  in  the  light  of  experience. 

After  giving  the  subject-matter  of  this  inquiry  earnest  considera- 
tion the  members  of  the  Periodical  Publishers'  Association  are  con- 
vinced that  the  wise  conclusion  is  to  recommend  that  the  present 
statute  law  remain  as  it  is  and  as  it  has  existed  for  more  than  twenty 
ye^rs,  and  that  the  same  be  enforced  by  steady,  constant,  and  per- 
sistent action  on  the  part  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  with  the 
protection  of  the  courts  to  the  publishers.  It  is  proper  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  as  to  the  matter  of  sample  copies,  about  which  the  Depart- 
ment has  complained  so  frequently,  the  Periodical  Publisners' 
Association  are  perfectly  willing  to  a  restriction  of  sample  copies  to 
10  per  cent  of  the  issue  of  the  publication. 

That  was  the  view  expressed  at  the  last  mec^ting  which  I  attended. 

In  reviewing  this  subject,  however,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that 
the  sanguine  expectation  of  the  Department  as  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  can  not  be  speedily  and  fully  realized  under  present  con- 
ditions. 

The  Post-Office  Department  is  now  hampered  and  impeded  in  its 
proper  enforcement  of  the  law  both  in  the  fact  that  there  are  con- 
stant changes  in  the  executive  force,  and,  further,  that  the  decision  or 
adjudication  of  questions  of  classification  of  mail  matter  is  frequently 
interfered  with  bv  influences  which  should  not  be  tolerated. 

This  difficulty  under  which  the  Department  now  labors  is  illus- 
trated in  the  address  of  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  here- 
tofore referred  to,  delivered  at  New  York  on  the  1st  day  of  October, 
190G.  On  pages  27  and  29  of  his  address  he  refers  to  two  cases  in 
which  he  refused  to  admit  to  the  second  class  publications  which, 
under  his  construction  of  the  statute,  were  not  entitled  to  be  admitted 
into  that  class,  and  he  admits  the  embarrassment  to  the  service  caused 
by  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  him  by  two  distinguished  members 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  who  sought  for  their  constituents  ad- 
vantages which  should  not  have  been  accorded  to  them. 

Under  existing  conditions — I  do  not  say  it  in  any  spirit  of  criticism 
at  all — such  matters  are  necessarily  taken  up  by  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  of  the  Senate,  and  their  interference  is  a  burden 
to  themselves,  impairing  their  best  intellectual  effort  in  serving  the 
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eoiintrv,  and  it  also  haiiij)ors  the  Post-Office  Department  in  the  c(»ij- 
struetion  and  execution  of  the  statute  hiw.  The  Department  i- 
charged  ^vith  quasi-judi(Mal  duties  in  the  construction  of  these  ^tal- 
utes.  and  there  ou^ht  to  Ik»  no  interference  other  than  by  apjH^al  t" 
the  proper  judicial  tribunal  for  protection. 

Do  not  underMa?id  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  criticising  the  conditicut 
which  existed,  except  that  I  believe  it  would  be  better  for  evervbodv 
concerned  if  it  could  Ik*  eliminated.  It  would  save  the  time  of  ihe 
representatives  here,  both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House,  and  would 
relieve  the  Department  of  any  embarra>sment  which  might  occur. 

With  an  independent  and  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Po-i- 
Office  l)e[)artuient  to  con-true  the  present  statutes,  subject  only  to 
appeal  to  the  courts,  there  will  grow  up  around  the  present  statute 
law  a  consistent  course  of  construction  which  will  be  suited  to  chan<reil 
and  changing  !)usine<s  conditions,  and  will  place  the  service  upon  a 
basis  which  coultl  not  be  attained  bv  a  slatutorv  enactment  detininu 
the  present  hnv,  or  chnnging  the  whole  policy  of  the  (lovernment  on 
this  subject. 

The  construction  of  the  Department,  sustained  by  the  courts,  is  n- 
good  law  as  anv  statutorv  enactment,  and  it  has  a  degree  of  elasticitv 
which  no  statutory  enactment  can  have,  and  the  exercise  of  wise  dis- 
cretion on  the  part  of  the  Department  will  properly  protect  the  pul>- 
lic  and  bring  about  a  syMem  more  satisfactory  and  better  adju^ted.to 
the  needs  of  the  publishers  than  can  be  arrived  at  in  any  other  way. 

Therefore,  on  behulf  of  the  Periodical  Publishei-s'  Association.  1 
desire  to  submit  to  this  Conunission  the  suggestion  that  a  plan  U- 
worked  out  for  a  pennanent  conunission  of  five,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  whose  duty  shall  l)e  to 
enforce  the  present  statute  law  as  to  the  clas>ification  of  mail  mat- 
ter— thev  will  have  plentv  to  do,  as  evidenced  bv  the  exhibits  filed  in 
New  York — and  that  the  construction  ])laced  upon  the  present  .statute 
by  such  commission  be  the  law  of  the  land,  subject  to  a  proi>er  court 
review  in  the  district  where  the  party  alfected  bv  such  ruling  resides. 

The  j)ublishers  are  much  more  interested  in  determining,  now  aiul 
forever,  the  policy  of  the  (iovernment  on  this  subject  than  anyonr 
else.  As  was  said  bv  Postmaster-Cieneral  Charles  Emorv  Smith,  '*  In 
the  work  of  reform  the  legitimate  newspapers  and  magazines  have  an 
interest  as  immediate  and  vital  as  that  of  the  (lOvernment  and  peojile 
themselves.  Thev  ask  no  favors,  thev  stand  on  their  rights,"  ami 
with  a  permanent  commission,  such  as  I  have  suggested,  with  an 
appeal  to  the  courts  to  protect  their  propei-ty  interests,  the  publishers 
feel  that  the  large  business  int(»rests  involved  woidd  be  sufficiently 
protected  with  full  opportunity  to  eliminate  unworthy  publication-^ 
from  the  scH'ond  cla^s  of  mail  matter  and  the  abolishing  of  such 
abuses  as  may  have  grown  up  under  the  loose  and  inefficient  adminis- 
tration of  the  j)resent  statute  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  mean  by  court  review  this,  that  the  Department 
should  first  have  the  right  to  construe  and  be  charged  with  the  duty 
of  construing  what  publications  come  within  the  present  statute: 
that  if  that  decision  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  publisher,  he  should  havt' 
the  right  to  appeal  therefrom  to  the  courts,  by  a  mandamus  or  other 
process,  to  require  the  admission  of  his  magazine  to  the  second-das- 
mail.  Every  other  proj>erty  interest  has  the  same  right.  It  is  not 
exactly  fair  as  the  situation  now  stands. 
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I  do  not  know,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Postmaster-General 
SI  nd  the  Third  Assistant  Postniaster-Oeneral  feel  the  responsibility 
ii{)()n  them  as  it  stands  to-day;  l)ut  it  seems  to  me  that  at  present  the 
'l^hird  Assistant  Postmaster-(ieneral  or  the  Postmaster-(ieneral  could 
cl«»strov  anv  publication  on  earth  that  thev  desired  to  destroy  or  that 
they  might  deem  proper  to  destroy  by  rulings  which  at  present  are 
^lo  efficient  protection  to  the  party  in  the  courts.  Of  course  I  know 
nobody  would  want  to  do  anything  like  that,  but  it  might  be  done. 
"Fherefore  the  protection  of  the  courts  ought  to  be  given  to  property 
interests  of  this  kind. 

The  Post-Oflicc  Department  is  grownup  more  rapidly  than  any 
other  Department  of  (lovernment.  AMiile  the  popuhition  of  the 
Ignited  States  between  tlie  years  17J)0  and  1900  increased  in  the  ratio 
of  liO  to  1  and  the  national  weahh  40  to  1,  the  number  of  post-offices 
increased  1,000  to  1  and  the  revenue  of  the  service  iJ,4()0  to  1.  Tliis 
--<»rvice  is  always  the  greatest  educational  institution  of  the  Republic. 
Tlie  expansion  of  the  mail  system  is  far  more  than  the  *'  index  of 
national  prosperity  ''  as  it  is  stmietimes  called.  It  is,  indeed,  a  meas- 
ure of  the  wonderful  gi'owth  and  intellectual  activity  of  the  people, 
n])on  which  rcsts  the  advancement  of  American  civilization  and  the 
influence  of  the  Kepublic. 

One  of  the  most  notable  and  useful  developments  of  this  postal 
<»xpansion  is  the  facility  it  has  given  for  the  increased  circulation 
of  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

I  recollect,  Mr.  Chainnan,  that  in  the  country  we  used  to  buy  one 
magazine  in  a  neighborhood  and  pass  it  around.  The  time  has  ar- 
rived now  wiien  each  man  can  buy  his  own,  or  several. 

'"  The  freedom  of  the  j)ress ''  includes  the  periodical  press,  and,  in 
the  public  mind,  cheap  postage  for  periodicals  is  essentuil  to  the  full 
benefit  of  this  bulwark  of  liberty  and  civilization. 

Daniel  Webster  said : 

(iiveu  a  free  jiress  and  we  uiay  defy  openly  aU  insidious  enemies  of  Uberty. 
U  instructs  tlie  public  mind  and  aninintes  the  sjiirit  of  patriotism.  Its  loud 
vc>i<-e  suj>pres*-es  eve»rj'tlilnf?  which  W(»uld  raise  itself  apiinst  the  inihlic  liberty 
and  its  blasting?  rebuke  causes  incipient  despotism  to  iierish  in  the  land. 

A  fn*e  press  means  not  only  unn^stricted  expression  of  opinion, 
but  facilty  for  circulation,  and  it  is  with  surprise,  as  well  as  regret, 
that  the  publishers,  whose  interests  are  so  great  in  the  outcome  of 
iliis  investigation,  have  heard  the  casual  suggestion  coming  from 
the  distinguished  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-Cieneral  that  the  cost 
of  transportation  of  j)eriodical  publications  should  l)e  quadrupled. 
With  earnestness  and  confidence  we  submit  to  the  Commission  two 
propositions : 

First.  That  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  giving  cheap  and  low 
rates  of  postage  on  periodical  publications  should  not  be  reversed; 
>econd,  that  the  present  statute  law  governing  the  admission  to  the 
second  class  mail  matter  should  be  enforced  by  a  permanent,  inde- 
pendent, and  capable  commission,  with  proper  provision  for  the 
protection  of  the  publishers'  interests  by  appeal  to  the  courts  of  the 
Pnited  States  in  the  di>^trict  where  the  publisher  resides. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry  to  have  taken  so  much  of  your  time. 

Representative  Gardner.  Mr.  Glasgow,  if,  as  you  insisted  in  the 
early  part  of  your  argument,  it  be  true  that  when  the  volume  of  the 
second-class  matter  runs  up  the  deficit  runs  down,  then  why  do  you 
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want  a  commission  or  any  regulation  about  admitting  second-class 
matter  at  all? 

Mr.  Glasgow.  I  just  used  that  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  I 
do  not  believe  anybody  knows  anything  about  what  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation is.  That  was  the  purpose  of  using  that,  entirely — that 
when  you  say  there  is  a  deficit  and  that  deficit  is  attributed  to  the 
enormous  burdens  of  second-class  matter,  I  say  it  is  a  veiy  peculiar 
state  of  affairs  here  that  when  the  second-class  matter  increases  in 
volume  the  apparent  deficit  decreases. 

Representative  Gardner.  You  do  not  mean  to  state  that  the  in- 
crease of  volume  of  second-class  matter  is  the  cause  of  the  decrease 
of  the  deficit  ? 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Not  at  all. 

Representative  Gardner.  But  that  it  confuses  the  subject  ? 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Pixactly.  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  any  infor- 
mation which  was  satisfactory  to  me  as  to  the  cost  of  that  particular 
branch  of  the  service.  It  is  stated  everywhere  from  4  to  8  cents,  as 
far  as  I  can  get  from  official  sources.  I  do  not  think  the  heads  of  the 
Department  are  satisfied.  At  least,  I  have  never  gotten  anything 
satisfactory  myself,  and  I  have  been  looking  for  evidence  of  it.  My 
point  is  that  when  you  talk  about  the  postal  service  it  ought  to  be 
the  postal  service.  Because  you  give  away  $28,000,000  to  establish 
the  rural  free  delivery  it  is  no  excuse  for  repealing  the  present  law 
and  enacting  a  new  statute.  Because  you  may  give  away,  if  you  want 
to  put  it  that  way  (althoug^h  I  do  not  take  that  view  of  it),  or  lose  a 
certain  amount  on  periodical  publications,  if  the  general  total  is 
made  up  on  all  classes  of  mail  matter,  if  the  Department,  upon  all 
its  sources  of  revenue,  gets  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  service,  then 
I  say  the  question  of  deficit  has  nothing  on  earth  to  do  with  the 
question  here. 

Representative  Gardner.  That  may  be.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
deficit  in  that  light.  But  this  much  we  can  agree  on,  can  we  not, 
that  the  general  cost  of  handling  mail  is  above  4  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Glasgow.  I  just  do  not  know.  I  have  no  idea.  I  expect  it  is 
more  than  is  being  paid.  I  expect  it  is  more  than  a  cent  a  pound; 
but  what  it  is,  sir,  I  do  not  believe  I  have  any  more  information 
about  than  Mr.  Madden. 

Representative  Gardner.  I  am  not  talking  of  that.  The  average 
cost  of  handling  mail  is  above  4  cents  a  pound.  We  can  agree  on 
that,  can  we  not? 

Mr.  Glasgow.  That  may  be  true. 

Representative  Gardner.  Then  what  basis  is  there  for  assuming 
that  the  second-class  matter  costs  so  much  less  than  the  handling  of 
other  matter  ? 

Mr.  Glasgow.  T  did  not  accede  to  your  premises.  I  do  not  know 
what  is  the  cost  of  handling.  If  T  knew  it,  I  would  be  glad  to  get 
upon  a  basis  of  agreement  with  you. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Ten  Broek.  May  I  ask  a  question,  Mr.  Glasgow  ? 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name  and  whom  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  G.  H.  Ten  Broek.  1  represent  the  Mercantile  Adjuster  Pub- 
lishing Company.  There  are  two  in  that  class.  I  am  a  lawyer,  and  I 
want  to  ask  Mr.  Glasgow  a  question  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
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wrong  impression  about  this  consistent  body  of  law  which  is  being 
huilt  up.     Have  you  run  down  the  decisions,  Mr.  Glasgow? 

Mr.  Glasgow.  I  have  done  so  the  best  I  know  how. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Ten  Broek.  The  Commission  will  find  that  that  con- 
sistent body  of  law  finally  ends  in  one  decision,  in  the  case  of  Bates  v. 
Penii,  in  which  the  Supreme  Coui-t  uses  this  language : 

We  have  reviewed  the  actiou  of  the  PostmaBter-Geueral,  and  it  is  not  intended 
to  intimate  that  in  every  case  hereafter  arising  the  question  whether  a  certain 
publication  shall  be  considered  a  book  or  a  periodical  shall  be  reviewed  by  this 
c-ourt.  In  such  cases  the  decision  of  the  Post-Olflce  Department  rendered  in 
llie  exercise  of  a  reasonable  discretion  will  be  treated  as  conclusive. 

When  the  cannibal  was  told  he  ought  to  pray  for  his  enemies,  he 
said : "'  I  have  none;  I  have  eaten  them  all.''  It  is  a  very  satisfactory 
condition  for  the  Post-Offiee  Department  to  have  this  decision,  but 
where  is  the  poor  publisher  to  come  in  who  goes  to  the  Post-Office 
Department  when  he  is  turned  down  and  is  confronted  with  this 
decision  that  the  action  of  tlie  Post-Office  Department. is  final? 

Mr.  Gi-\SGOW.  I  do  not  think  the  Commission  could  have  misunder- 
>tood  my  position.  I  have  read  that  the  Supreme  Court  said  that; 
that  their  ruling  on  that  subject  was  exactlv  stated  in  the  opinion 
which  the  gentleman  quotes;  but  the  position  t  took  was  the  same  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Postmastei'-General,  that  by  the  rulings  of  the  De- 
partment, and  in  such  case^i  as  come  before  the  courts  and  are  ap- 
proved by  the  courts  or  reversed  by  the  courts,  there  would  be  a  consis- 
tent body  of  law  and  regulation  built  up  around  the  present  statute 
which  would  render  unnecessary  the  enactment  of  any  law  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  hoi^e  the  Commission  understood  the  position  I  took.  My 
I)osition  was  that  there  should  be  proper  appeal  to  the  courts,  just  as 
ever}'  other  property  interest  has  for  the  protection  of  that  interest. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Ten  Broek.  I  want  to  explain  that  I  was  not  criticising 
Mr.  Glasgow.  I  did  not  want  the  impression  to  l)e  created  that  there 
is  a  consistent  Iwdy  of  law  being  built  up.  It  is  ended  in  one  decision, 
which  I  have  just  quoted. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Mr.  Glasgow,  assuming,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  argument,  that  there  is  no  deficit,  and  mat,  taking  the 
entire  service  of  tne  Postal  Department,  there  would  be  no  necessity 
of  increasing  any  rate,  for  two  reasons,  what  w^ould  you  say  if  it  were 
demonstrated  that  there  was  lack  of  proportion  between  the  various 
classes,  and  that  some  class  of  mail  was  burdened  with  a  larger  per 
rent  of  the  service  than  its  proper  share? 

Mr.  Glasgow.  I  would  say,  m  reply  to  that,  Mr.  Overstreet,  that  is 
exactly  what  has  been  the  policy  of  {his  Government  for  over  a  hun- 
dred years;  that  upon  information  such  as  this  Department  would 
properlj^  admit  under  the  statute,  for  over  a  hundred  years  it  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  Government  to  carry  that  at  very  cheap  rates,  and 
for  the  reason  that  a  consequent  benefit  was  that  to  be 

Representative  Overstreet.  I  have  not  directed  my  question  to  any 
one  of  the  four  classes.  I  was  putting  a  hypothetical  question. 
Assuming  that  the  entire  service  was  self-supporting,  and  yet  it  was 
demonstrated  that  there  was  disproportion  between  the  various. 
classes,  would  that  be  justification  lor  a  change  to  re^idjust  the  pro- 
portion, or  ought  that  to  be  ignored  ? 

Mr.  Glasgow.  I  think  it  would  be  justification,  unless  there  was 
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some  other  supervening  or  intervening  reason  for  leaving  the  relative 
proportions  as  thev  then  existed.  Do  you  understand  me?  I  have 
tried  to  answer  it  frankly. 

Representative  Overstreet.  I  understand  your  answer.  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  a  very  decided  pressure  for  a  reduction  of  first-class 
postage  on  the  claims  which  people  pushing  such  a  proposition  make, 
that  its  rate  is  greatly  out  of  proportion  to  other  rates  upon  other 
classes.  There  is  equally  a  pressure  for  a  reduction  of  postage  upon 
fourth-class  mail  for  the  same  reason.  Now,  what  is  your  opinion 
as  to  the  proper  course  for  Congress  to  take,  in  view  of  the  state- 
ments you  have  made  that  the  entire  body  of  the  service,  taken  as  a 
whole,  pays  its  way,  as  to  whether  there  should  be  an  adjustment 
between  the  classes? 

Mr.  Glasgow.  That  would  come  down,  as  I  understand  you,  to  re- 
ducing the  rate  on  first-class  postage  or  reducing  the  rate  on  fourth- 
class  postage. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Let  us  put  this  illustration 

Mr.  Glasgow.  In  other  words,  let  me  ask  this  question :  There  is  no 
pressure  to  raise  the  rate  on  second  class.  The  pressure  is  to  reduce 
the  rate  on  first  and  fourth.  My  answer  to  that  is,  if  that  pressure 
is  brought,  and  it  is  based  upon  satisfactory  reason,  that  must  be 
judged  by  Congi'ess  upon  the  reasons  they  present. 

Itepresentative  Overstreet.  But  please  do  not  get  too  far  away 
from  your  own  contention,  which  I  am  not  disputing,  but,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  argument,  conceding  that,  taking  the  whole  postal  service, 
there  is  no  deficit  and  that  it  is  self-sustaining,  and,  according  to  your 
argument,  for  that  reason  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  change  with 
reference  to  the  second-class  matter  of  mail.  But  suppose  it  should 
l)e  demonstrated  that  there  ought  to  be  a  re^luction  of  first  and  fourth 
class  rates,  and  by  reason  of  such  reduction  it  would  create  a  deficit. 
In  your  judgment,  would  it  be  wise  for  Congress  to  add  to  the  expense 
without  an  adjustment  as  between  the  classes? 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Mr.  Overstreet,  that  would  depend  so  much  upon 
the  reasons  assigned  to  establish  the  fact  that  there  was  any  proper 
adjustment. 

Ilepresentativc  Overstreet.  Suppose  the  only  reason  was  the  proper 
proportion  ? 

Mr.  Glasgow.  If  a  question  of  that  kind  were  going  to  be  presented, 
1  would  like  to  be  heard  from  the  other  side  of  it,  because  I  believe 
I  can  establish  as  well  that  the  proportion  is  all  right  as  the  other 
fellow  can  that  the  proportion  is  all  wrong.  It  is  an  arbitrary  pro- 
portion anyway. 

Senator  Carter.  You  regard  the  1  cent  a  pound  rate  as  correct, 
and  we  may  do  what  we  please  with  the  others?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Yes;  but  it  is  an  arbitrary  adjustment.  In  the  first 
place,  there  was  never  any  fixing  of  these  rates  upon  relative  adjust- 
ment.    Congress  fixed  them  upon  an  arbitrary  basis. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Then  your  answer  to  my  hypothetical 
question  would  be  that  proportion  between  the  various  classes  ought 
not  to  be  considered  ? 

Mr.  Glasgow.  It  never  has  been  considered.  It  was  a  purely  arbi- 
trary fixing  of  the  rates  at  such  amount  as  Congress  tliought  would 
further  and  promote  the  dissemination  of  information.    They  fixed 
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it  at  an  arbitrary  amount.  Now,  when  you  get  that  fixed,  it  is  stated 
there  is  a  relative  want  of  adjustment,  or  relative  inequality,  and 
therefore  you  must  reduce  the  other.  What  I  say  is  that  Congress 
has  given  a  fair  rate  to  the  second  class  of  mail  matter  for  a  purpose 
that  has  been  approved  by  the  Government  for  over  a  hundred  years. 
That  is  an  arbitrary  fixing  of  that  amount  at  that  rate  upon  a  well- 
considered  basis.  Now,  that  is  all  right.  If  anybody  can  show  that 
the  first  and  third  and  fourth  classes  ought  to  be  reduced,  that  is  a 
matter  for  Congress  to  consider.  That  is  the  only  sane  view  that  I 
can  arrive  at  on  the  subject,  because  I  can  not  figure  out  how  they  de- 
cided between  1  cent  and  3  cents  or  2  cents  and  5  cents.  You  can  not 
tell  the  cost  of  the  different  branches. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Then  to  answer  the  hypothetical  ques- 
tion specifically,  in  your  judgment,  the  relative  proportions  between 
the  classes  ought  to  be  considered  by  Congress  in  fixing  the  rates? 

Mr.  Glasgow.  I  do  not  think  so,  but  I  think  Congress  ought  to  fix 
the  second-class  rate  as  it  has,  at  a  figure  which  will  encourage  ihe 
legitimate  purposes  for  which  it  was  enacted,  and  that  the  way  to 
eliminate  abuses  is  not  through  fixing  rates. 

Representative  Moon.  Why  should  the  arbitrary  rate  now  in  force 
on  second-class  matter  remain  as  it  is?  Whv  should  it  not  be  reduced 
just  a  little  or  increased  just  a  little,  if  it  is  arbitrary? 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Well,  I  will  not  oppose  a  reduction  of  it.  [Laugh- 
ter.] But  it  seems  to  me  that  where  everybody  is  satisfied,  there  is  no 
use  of  interfering. 

Representative  Moon.  Suppose  the  Government  is  not  (^uite  satis- 
fied with  it,  and  the  publishers  are  satisfied  with  it.  If  it  is  an  arbi- 
trary proposition,  why  should  it  arbitrarily  remain  w^here  it  is? 
Why  should  it  not  be  arbitrarily  changed  a  little? 

Mr.  Glasgow.  All  I  can  say  is  the  Government  has  been  satisfied 
to  reduce  and  reduce  this  along  for  one  hundred  years. 

Representative  Moon.  How  much  would  it  hurt  to  reduce  it  a 
little  ? 
Mr.  Glasgow.  To  increase  it  a  little? 
Representative  Moon.  Oh,  no;  to  reduce  it  a  little. 
Mr.  Gl.\8Gow.  I  will  figure  on  that  and  let  you  know. 
Representative  Moon.  How  much  would  it  hurt  to  increase  it  a 
little? 

Mr.  Glasgow.  I  have  figured  that  out  as  to  one  client.  I  have  felt 
more  interest  in  figuring  that  out. 

Representative  Moon.  The  result  of  it  all  is  you  have  a  pretty  good 
thing,  and  you  want  to  keep  it. 

Mr.  GLASGow^  We  think  we  have  been  giving  a  pretty  good  thing 
to  the  people,  and  we  want  to  keep  it  in  the  present  amiable  situation. 
Representative  Overstreet.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  on  an- 
other phase  of  this  matter — the  matter  of  your  recommendation  of 
this  commission.     Do  you  construe  the  law  as  permitting  the  Gov- 
ernment, either  in  its  present  organization  of  the  service  or  by  such 
commission  as  you  recommend,  to  pass  upon  the  character  of  the  text 
of  the  periodicals? 
Mr.  Glasgow.  Well,  it  has  to,  to  some  extent.     It  is  bound  to  do  it. 
Representative   Overstreet.  Then   in   that   recommendation   you 
woula  include  the  right  of  the  Government,  through  this  commission, 
to  a  certain  degree,  to  act  as  a  censor  ? 
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Mr.  Glasgow.  Has  it  l)een  acting  as  a  censor  for  twenty  years? 
I  would  like  to  ask  that  question.  If  it  has,  it  is  the  same  kind  of 
censorship. 

Representative  Overstrket.  As  to  the  character  "of  the  text,  the 
editorials,  and  articles  ? 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Oh,  no;  I  do  not  say  that. 

Representative  Overstreet.  That  is  what  I  am  asking  you  about. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Oh,  no;  you  asked  whether  certain  opmions  ought 
to  be  expressed  in  an  editorial,  or  whether  that  ought  to  be  suppressed 
because  it  is  not  good  for  the  people  to  read  it.  That  does  not  come 
within  this  statute.     This  statute  clearly  says  *'  of  a  public  nature." 

Representative  Overstreet.  I  am  asking  you  about  your  own  n*c- 
ommendation  as  to  this  commission. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  No:  I  would  not  reconnuend  tliat.  Anvbodv  should 
have  the  power  of  paying 

Representative  Overstrket.  Do  you  contemplate  in  this  recommen- 
dation for  a  commission  of  five  that  those  five  men  could  pass  upon 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  a  ])eriodical  was  for  educational 
purposes  ? 

Mr.  Glasgow.  I  should  say  thev  would  first  have  to  ltK)k  at  tlu* 
statute  and  ascertain  whether  it  was  for  the  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation of  a  public  character. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Then,  if  I  undei'stand  you,  your  recom- 
menoation  for  a  connnishion  is  without  any  change  at  all  of  the  exist- 
ing law,  but  to  permit  such  commission  to  act  in  the  same  way  that 
the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  is  now  acting^ 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Exactlv 

Representative  Overstreet.  Do  you  contemplate  any  changes  at  all 
of  administration  of  the  existing  statute  except  that  five  men  shall 
pass  upon  it  rather  than  one  man  ? 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Yes,  sir. 

Representative  Overstreet.  What  are  those  changes^ 

Mr.  Glasgow.  One  is  a  permanent  conunission. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Would  it  be  any  more  pernuinent  than 
the  present  method  of  the  appointment  of  the  Third  Assistant  i 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Well,  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Representative  Overstreet.  You  contemplate  that  appointment  hv 
the  President,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Yes;  but  for  a  period  of  time  sufficient  to  make  it 
permanent.  I  want  you  to  undei'stand  now  that  there  is  no  criticism 
on  my  part  of  the  Tliird  Assistant  Postmaster-General.  I  had  just 
as  soon  have  him  as  a  commission  if  he  could  do  the  work  alone,  if  he 
was  surrounded  by  nobody  interfering  with  him. 

Representative  Overstreet.  I  am  trying  to  develop  fi'om  you  how 
far  j^our  recommendation  was  intended,  in  presenting  it:  w^hether  it 
was  intended  to  include  any  additional  authority  than  that  which  is 
now  exercised  by  the  Third  Assistant  ? 

Mr.  Glasgow.  No;  no  additional  authority  than  that  which  should, 
under  the  present  statute,  be  exercised  by  the  Third  Assistant. 

Representative  Overstreet.  You  did  recommend,  and  I  understand 
the  nature  of  your  reconmiendation,  that  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives be  relieved  from  representing  constituents? 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  think  you  will  concur  with  me  in 
that. 
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Representative  Ov'erstreet.  Would  you  think  it  wise  to  include 
attorneys  for  applicants  for  entry  ? 

Mr.  Glasgow.  That  would  be  a  matter  subject  to  discretion,  a 
matter  I  would  not  care  anything  about. 

Representative  Overstreet.  I  am  trying  to  develop  what  you 
meant  bv  your  recommendation. 

Mr.  (jLASGOW.  I  will  tell  you  perfectly  frankly  that  I  do  not  see 
that  there  is  any  advantage  in  excluding  counsel  from  appearing 
before  them  if  they  want  to — ^not  that  I  care  one  way  or  the  other. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Neither  do  I. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Because  they  stand  on  an  entirely  difTerent  basis. 
If  I  go  to  the  Post-Office  Department  it  is  a  very  diflferent  proposi- 
tion &om  a  man  of  very  great  influence  going  there.  He  may  feel 
that  it  is  necessary  for  him — j^ou  will  understand  the  difference.  I 
do  not  mean  to  criticise  it.  It  is  a  system  that  has  grown  up,  a  sys- 
tem the  abolition  of  which  I  think  w^ould  act  to  the  mutual  relief  of 
the  Congress  and  of  the  Department.  I  have  no  strained  views  on 
that  subject. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Would  you  let  the  application  for 
entrv  of  second-class  matter  of  mail  rest  upon  the  present  practice 
in  the  Patent  Office  ? 

Mr.  Glasgow.  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  that.  I  never  had  a 
patent  case,  and  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  My  only  experi- 
ence in  that  respect  has  been  limited  to  the  investment  in  patents 
which  have  never  turned  out.  But  I  want  to  say  just  one  word,  Mr. 
Chairman.  My  suggestion  is  that  this  Commission  be  charged  with 
the  administration  of  this  law  just  as  the  Department  is  now  charged 
with  it. 

Representative  Overstreet.  That  is  what  I  wanted. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Yes,  sir;  exactly.  I  make  that  suggestion,  and  the 
association  makes  that  suggestion,  not  in  criticism  of  the  Depart- 
ment, as  they  perfectly  understand,  or  in  criticism  of  what  they  have 
been  doing.  I  know,  and  we  all  know,  what  a  job  they  have  had; 
but  it  is  in  the  hope  that  they  would  be  able,  under  the  conditions  I 
have  suggested,  to  work  out  a  solution  of  this  question,  which  would 
be  better  for  everybody  than  the  enactment  of  new  law. 

Representative  Moon.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  you  did  not 
favor  the  exercise  by  the  Commission  of  the  present  arbitrary  power 
of  the  Postmaster-General  ? 

Mr.  Glasgow.  I  do  not  understand  you. 

Representative  Moon.  Do  you  favor  the  exercise  by  the  Commis- 
sion of  the  same  power  that  now^  belongs  to  the  Postmaster-General  ? 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Exactly. 

Representative  Moon.  The  right  to  arbitrarily  reject  publications? 

Mr.  (tlasgow.  The  construction  of  the  statute. 

Representative  Moon.  I  understood  3'ou  to  say — I  may  have  been 
mistaken  about  it — that  you  want  the  commission  to  have  the  power 
that  the  Postmaster-General  has  now,  but  to  have  the  law  so  amended 
as  to  give  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  commission,  or  the  right  of 
review  by  writ  of  error,  or  some  other  process,  by  the  Federal  courts? 

Mr.  GLA8Go^v.  Yes. 

Representative  Moon.  For  that  reason  you  would  be  obliged  to 
amend  this  act  so  as  to  take  away  the  power  of  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
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eral,  or  the  Third  x\ssistant  Postmaster-General,  under  the  decision 
just  read  by  the  gentleman  behind  you? 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  think  he  now  has  the  arbitran' 
power  to  sit  down  and  say  that  thev  shall  not.  I  think  any  want  of 
proper  discretion  in  the  exercise  or  his  power  here  would  oe  subject 
to  control  by  the  courts. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Glasgow,  does  this  conclude  the  presentation 
on  the  part  of  the  Periodical  Publishers'  Association,  or  are  there 
others  who  desire  to  be  heard  ? 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Doctor  Shaw  was  to  be  here,  and  Mr.  Noble. 

Mr.  Noble.  I  represent  some  of  the  periodical  publishers. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  now,  Mr.  Noble. 

Mr.  Noble.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF   HEBBERT   NOBLE,   REPRESENTING  THE   PERIOD- 
ICAL  PUBLISHERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

The  Chairman.  AVill  vou  state  vour  full  name,  Mr.  Noble,  so  that 
the  stenographer  uuiy  have  it? 

Mr.  Noble.  Ilerlx^rt  Noble;  52  William  street.  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  publication  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Noble.  I  represent  a  number  of  publications,  but  the  one  I  ap- 
pear for  to-day  is  Everybody's  Mapizine.  There  are  a  nuiiil)er  of 
other  publications  tliat  I  represent.  I  can  give  a  list  of  them  to  the 
stenographer. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  publisher  yourself,  or  ai*e  you  here  as 
an  attorney? 

Mr.  Noble.  I  am  a  lawver,  sir.     I  am  here  as  an  attorney. 

I  have  addressed  my  labors  to  be  prepared  to  answer  a  number  of 
questions  whicli  were  asked  me  when  1  appeared  in  New  York  by 
Senator  Carter,  Mr.  Overstreet,  and  Mr.  Moon.  There  were  three 
questions:  First,  as  to  the  present  cost  of  carrying;  second,  the  present 
cost  of  handling,  and,  third,  what  it  should  cost  to  carry  the  mails. 

Mr.  Madden  made  the  statement  in  his  address  before  the  Commis- 
sion in  New  York  that  if  we  were  to  exclude  from  the  mails  three- 
fourths  of  the  present  second-class  matter  we  would  save  $30,000,000. 
On  page  41  of  what  I  have  in  my  hand  here,  which  was  printed  by  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  entitled  ''  The  case  of  the  Post-Office 
Department  against  the  Existing  Statutes  in  Relation  to  the  Second 
Class  of  Mail  Matter,''  he  says : 

It  is  sometimes  alleged  that  if  a  portion  of  the  matter  now  carried  at  a  cent 
a  pound  and  free  were  ex(»liided  from  the  secoud-claf?8  privilege  it  would  not  be 
carried  at  all,  the  third-class  rate  being  prohibitive.  The  following  table 
shows  what  the  saving  to  the  Government  would  be  if  one- third,  one-half,  and 
three-fourths  were  not  earrie<i  at  all,  the  cost  of  handling  a  pound  of  mail 
being  estimated  at  7  tvnts. 

He  then  goes  on  to  show  various  items,  and  he  winds  up  by  saying: 
Loss  in  handling  matter  mailed  at  the  pound  rate,  $27,839,013.90. 

And  he  says  if  that  were  excluded  the  Government  would  save 
$27,000,000. 

I  first  propose  to  show  that  that  is  utterly  erroneous,  and  for  that 
purpose  I  have  taken  the  first  three  States  in  the  adjustment  of  1905, 
and  have  shown  exactly  how  many  pounds  of  mail  were  carried  per 
dav,  the  number  of  miles  it  was  carried  on  each  route,  and  the  amount 
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of  money  paid.     I  have  gone  through  that  and  have  exduded  three- 
fourths  of  the  second-class  mail  matter. 

I  may  remark,  before  I  commence  to  examine  that  table,  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  second-class  mail  matter  is  497,000,000  pounds,  so  that 
I  have  roughly  assumed  that  that  was  50  per  cent  of  an  the  mail  mat- 
ter carried,  it  being  stated  that  in  the  year  1905  1,000,000,000  pounds 
of  mail  matter  were  carried.  So  in  the  Table  A  at  the  end  of  my 
brief  I  have  taken  up,  as  I  say,  the  first  three  States  to  show  what 
would  be  the  effect  oi  excluding  one-half  of  the  mails.  The  present 
amount  of  money  paid  is  $(532,000  for  carrying  the  mails  in  those 
States.  If  half  the  mail  were  excluded,  you  willunderstand  that  the 
rate  w^ould  in  many  cases  be  increased,  because  the  rate  at  which  the 
mails  are  paid  for  increases  as  the  amount  decreases.' 

I  have  the  exact  table  elsewhere  in  my  brief.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  go  over  it  here,  because  you  are  familiar  with  that  fact. 

If  half  the  mail  were  excluded,  the  amount  paid,  instead  of  being 
§632,000,  would  be  ^^58,000,  or  a  difference  of  $174,000.     In  other 
words,  you  would  make  the  saving  in  those  States,  by  excluding  one- 
half  the  mails  carried,  of  27  per  cent. 
Representative  Gardner.  On  what  items  is  that  i 
Mr.  Noble.  All  classes  of  mail. 
Representative  Gardner.  On  what  items  of  expense  ? 
Mr.  NbBLE.  On  the  question  of  carrying. 
Representative  Gardner.  Just  railroad  transportation? 
Mr.  NoBi^.  Just  the  question  of  railroad  transportation  I  am  now 
talking  about. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  railroads  are  paid  too  much  ? 
Mr.  Noble.  I  would  not  make  a  broad  statement  of  that  sort.     I 
will  say  this:  The  railroads  are  paid  a  great  deal  more  for  carrying 
the  mails  than  they  gi*t  for  carrying  other  matter  of  similar  risk,  and 
I  have  gone  into  that  at  some  length  somewhat  later.     I  do  not  want 
to  take  your  time,  but  if  you  will  allow  me  to  develop  the  matter  some- 
what systematically  you  will  perhaps  get  my  point  of  view  better. 

Last  vear  for  carrving  all  classes  of  mail  the  Government  ex- 
l^ended  $^^9,000,000,  in  round  numbers.  There  were  a  billi(m  pounds 
carried.  That  means  an  average,  for  all  classes  of  mail  throughout 
the  United  States,  of  3.9  cents  a  pound.  Now,  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  it  costs  to  carry  mail  I  first  thought  I  would  analyze  what  the 
saving  would  be  if  one-half  the  mail  were  excluded,  and  then  show, 
if  I  can,  what  the  average  haul  is  of  all  classes  of  mail. 

If  the  saving  is  uniform  throughout  the  United  States,  which  is 
shown  from  taking  the  first  three  States  in  this  adjustment,  a  saving 
of  27  per  cent  would  be,  roughly,  less  than  $11,000,000 — 27  per  cent  of 
the  $89,000,000.  So  that  if  you  were  to  exclude  from  carrying  now 
one-half  of  all  the  mail  carried  the  gross  saving  to  the  (lovernment 
could  not  exceed  $11,000,000. 

But  if  that  be  treated  as  second-class  mail  matter,  the  (lovern- 
ment  now  receives  for  carrying  that  500,000,000  pounds  $5,000,000, 
so  that  the  net  saving  on  the  question  of  carrying  would  be  $6,000,000, 
and  not  $30,000,000,  as  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General 
pointed  out.  But  that  $0,000,000  furnishes  the  best  test  for  what 
the  net  cost  to  the  Government  is  for  carrying  500,000,000  pounds, 
and  if  you  will  divide  the  500,000,000  into  the  $11,000,000  gross  cost, 
it  will  be  just  about  2  cents  a  pound.    That  is  the  average  cost  of  carry- 
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ing  500,000,000  pounds,  because  if  you  exclude  that  from  the  mail 
and  you  only  save  a  gross  amount  of  $11,000,000,  that  is  what  it  costs 
you  to  carry  it. 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  this  would  apply  to  the  question  which 
the  Commission  is  addressing  itself  to,  namely  the  question  of  second- 
class  mail  matter,  I  took  the  same  three  States  and  tried  to  find  from 
them  what  the  average  haul  for  all  mail  was  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  Schedule  B  the  Commission  will  find  that  I  have  shown 
the  number  of  mile-pounds.  The  way  I  got  at  that  was  to  take  eacli 
route  and  take  the  number  of  pounds  carried  on  each  route  per  day. 
If  those  two  things,  being  multiplied  together,  be  divided  into  the 
amount  that  is  paid,  you  find  out  exactly  how  much  is  the  average 
charge  for  carrying  a  pound  of  mail  per  day. 

I  have  shown  the  average  charge  for  carrying  mail  throughout  the 
United  States  was  3.9  cents.  Therefore  vou  have  three  elements  of 
your  proportion,  and  if  you  know  that  the  average  cost  throughout 
these  three  States  was  2.4  cents,  you  may  then  see  how  far  1  cent 
would  carry  your  mail  and  then  find  out  how  far  3.9  would  carry 
vour  mail. 

Now,  to  read  that  exactly  to  you  and  give  you  the  exact  problem, 
so  that  you  will  have  my  figures — I  just  want  to  show  you  my  prin- 
ciple— I  refer  you  to  page  8  of  my  brief,  at  the  top : 

Accordingly,  for  the.purix)se  of  ascertaining  the  average  haul  upon  publica- 
tions mailed  at  the  pound  rate,  we  have  tried  to  ascertain  the  average  haul  of 
all  mall  matter  on  the  routes  in  the  three  States  referred  to  In  Schedule  A.  We 
have  taken  the  same  routes  and  prepared  Schedule  B  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  average  cost  of  hauling  a  pound  of  mail  per  mile  per  year.  By  multi- 
plying the  length  of  each  haul  in  each  route  by  the  average  weight  of  mail 
carried  over  the  entire  route  per  day  we  get  the  number  of  mile-pounds  \yer 
day.  By  adding  all  of  these  mile-pounds  per  day  together  we  get  the  total 
number  of  mile-iK)und8  per  day  for  the  three  States.  By  taking  the  total 
amount  paid  for  all  the  routes  in  those  three  States  and  dividing  into  that 
amount  the  total  mile-pounds  per  day  we  get  the  amount  which  the  Government 
pays  for  carrying  a  pound  of  mail  a  mile  three  hundred  and  sixty  days,  or. 
stated  the  other  way,  we  get  the  cost  of  carrying  a  pound  of  mail  360  miles 
once.     This  cost  is  shown  to  be  $0.0249. 

I  have  worked  out  the  arithmetic  of  it,  and  I  will  submit  it  with 
my  brief. 

The  Chairman.  The  whole  brief  will  be  inserted  in  the  stenog- 
rapher's notes  ? 

Mr.  Noble.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  hand  that  in. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  having  the  other  element  of  your  pro- 
portion, the  average  cost,  we  find  that  the  total  average  haul  of  all 
the  mail  throughout  the  United  States  is  568  miles. 

I  have  the  arithmetic  of  it  here,  if  any  of  you  care  to  go  over  it 
and  correct  my  arithmetic.  I  have  had  it  gone  over  by  statisticians, 
and  I  am  sure  the  arithmetic  is  correct.  So  that  the  average  haul 
for  all  classes  of  mail,  taking  the  three  States  I  have  referred  to  as 
an  example,  is  568  miles. 

It  hardly  requires  any  argiiment  before  you  to  sustain  the  propo- 
sition that  first-class  mail  is  of  absolutely  national  distribution, 
whereas  second-class  mail  is  much  less.  There  are  not  a  hundred 
magazines  in  the  entire  United  States  which  have  anything  like  a 
national  circulation.  So  that  if  the  total  haul  for  all  classes  of  mail 
is  568  miles,  that  for  second-class  mail  is  very  much  less. 
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In  the  Commission  of  1898  there  were  various  estimates  found  for 
the  haul  of  second-class  mail — one,  360  miles ;  another,  428  miles.  So 
we  have  assumed,  for  the  purpose  of  our  calculations  here,  that  since 
the  haul  of  second-class  mail  matter  is  obviously  less  than  568  miles^ 
450  miles  would  perhaps  be  a  fair  figure. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  if  we  were  to  exclude  500,000,000  pounds 
of  mail,  it  would  show  that  the  cost  as  to  that  500,000,000  pounds  ex- 
cluded would  be  2  cents ;  but  that  was  for  all  kinds  and  for  all  classes 
of  mail  for  the  total  distance  of  568  miles.  But  second-class  mail 
matter  is  118  miles  less  than  the  average  haul.  Accordingly,  the 
question  is.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  carry  second-class  mail  matter 
a  distance  of  450  miles?  And  by  a  process  of  arithmetic  which  is 
set  out  in  my  brief  I  find  it  is  1.6  cents. 

The  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  when  he  said  you  would 
save  $30,000,000,  did  not  mean  to  furnish  a  suggestion  as  to  how 
much  it  cost  to  cari'y  second-class  mail  matter  now,  but  he  has  done 
so,  and  instead  of  saving  $30,000,000  by  excluding  that  amount  of 
mail,  if  it  were  excluded  he  would  only  save  $11,000,000  gross  and 
$6,000,000  net,  the  $11,000,000  gross  being  the  amount  it  now  costs 
the  Government  to  carry  500,000,000  pounds  of  mail  of  all  classes 
throughout  the  United  States. 

I  may  say,  before  leaving  that  subject,  that  the  Commission  ought 
not  to  accept  any  other  reconmiendation  as  to  the  amendment  of  tnis 
law  or  as  to  doing  anything  looking  toward  aflfecting  the  circulation 
of  second-class  mail  matter  without  a  similar  analysis  of  the  recom- 
mendation, for  all  thos<»  I  have  analyzed  have  proved  to  be  mere  gen- 
eralizations without  anv  conclusive  basis  for  them  or  anv  sound  basis 
for  them  at  all. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  cost  of  handling:  I  have  tried  to  ascer- 
tain a  suggestive  figure  as  to  that.  Second-class  mail  matter  last  year 
was  90  per  cent  of  what  is  known  in  post-office  parlance  as  "fully 
made  up.''  In  order  to  bi»  clear  about  that  I  have  taken  considerable 
trouble  to  get  from  practical  post-office  people  definitions  of  "  fully 
made  up,"  *'  partly  made  up,'"  and  '^  mixed,"  and  I  have  set  them  out 
in  mv  brief. 

Briefly  speaking,  **  fully  made  up  "'  means  this:  The  publisher  puts 
into  the  mail  bags  all  of  his  publications  and  delivers  them  at  the 
railway  station.  They  are  never  touched  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form 
by  the  post-office  officials  until  they  get  to  the  office  of  distribution. 
"  Partly  made  up  "  means  that  they  are  delivered  at  the  post-office 
and  there  is  some  labor  in  getting  them  to  the  trains,  but  after  that 
there  is  no  labor  about  it  until  they  are  delivered  at  the  office  of  desti- 
nation. 

"  Mixed  "  is  the  only  class  of  mail  which  has  to  be  handled  by  the 
post-office  officials.  On  page  5  of  the  report  of  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral there  are  set  out  all  the  items  of  cost  which  relate  to  the  han- 
dling of  second-class  mail  matter,  and  I  have  set  those  out  in  my  brief 
on  pagje  12.  Those  items  divide  themselves  into  three  classes:  Com- 
pensation to  clerks  in  post-offices,  city  free  delivery,  and  railway  mail 
service.  The  three  items  I  have  referred  to  constitute  $53,000,000 
out  of  a  total  cost  of  $56,000,000,  the  cost  of  handling  all  the  mail. 

Senator  Carter.  You  exclude  the  rural  free  deliverv  from  vour 
calculation? 
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Mr.  Noble.  I  only  take  such  part  of  it  as  is  involved  in  the  ques- 
tion of  handling  in  railway  mail  cars. 
Representative  Oa'srstreet.  Yon  also  exclude  railway  mail  service 

Mr.  NoBi^E.  Yes;  because  that  rests  on  other  considerations.  In 
other  words,  I  have  tried  to  exclude  everything  which  relates  to 
classes  of  matter  other  than  strictl}'  second-class  matter. 

Now,  as  to  compensation  of  clerks  in  post-offices  and  as  to  city  fi^ee 
delivery  and  as  to  railway  mail  service:  As  to  city  free  delivery,  let 
me  say,  first,  that  no  part  of  the  collecting  of  second-class  mail  matter 
is  performed  bv  the  carrier,  and  the  item  "  city  free  delivery  "  covers 
the  cost  of  collecting  and  the  cost  of  distribution.  Railway  mail 
service  could  not  at  the  outside  apply  to  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the 
mail  handled  if  all  the  second-class  mail  were  handled  by  the  railway 
mail  clerks,  l)ecttuse  it  only  constitutes  in  offices  25  per  cent  of  the 
total;  but,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  70  per  cent  of  the  mail  is  delivered 
to  the  post-office  fully  made  up  and  20  per  cent  partly  made  up,  and 
constitutes  no  part  of  the  labor  of  a  railway  mail  clerk.  So  that  only 
as  to  10  per  cent  of  second-class  mail  matter  do  the  railwa}'  mail 
clerks  have  to  perform  any  duties,  and  that  is  10  per  c*ent  of  the  25 
j)er  cent,  or  2i  i)er  cent. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Mav  I  interrupt  vou  to  ask  vou  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  Noble.  Yes,  sir. 

Representative  Overstreet.  How  do  you  get  that  mail  out  of  the 
cars  if  the  railway  mail  clerks  do  not  touch  it? 

Mr.  Noble.  I  w^ill  come  to  that  in  a  moment.  In  most  of  the  places 
of  delivery  it  is  taken  out  by  the  railroads,  because  it  is  taken  out  in 
storage  cars;  but  I  will  answer  your  question  in  that  way.  That 
would  be  only  2J  per  cent,  but  I  made  an  allowance  in  my  estimate  of 
5  i)er  cent  for  that — simply  an  allowance. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Does  your  estimate  also  include  the 
element  of  screen  wagon  service? 

Mr.  Noble.  No:  that  does  not  dej)end  on  the  question  of  weight 
at  all. 

Representative  Overstreet.  I  am  talking  alx)ut  the  cost  of  han- 
dling. 

Mr.  Noble.  No;  I  do  not  include  that. 

So  that  for  the  question  of  railway  mail  siTvice  I  show  that  there 
i^  only  10  per  cent  of  the  item  of  $13,000,000  that  ought  to  be  applied. 

By  this  same  process  I  have  taken  up  city  free  delivery.  In  the 
iirst  instance  I  show  that  the  cost  of  collecting  the  mail  does  not  fall 
on  the  Government  at  all,  and  it  i«  only  as  to  the  question  of  deliver}- 
of  mail  that  the  Gov^ernment  has  to  pay  for  it;  but  this  Commission 
will  remember  that,  as  to  second-class  matter,  Mr.  Hubbard,  of  Chi- 
cago, stated  that  a  very  large  part,  as  he  put  it,  of  second-class  mail 
matter  was  delivered  in  bulk  to  the  news  agents,  who  send  to  the  post- 
office  for  it  themselves.  Furthermore,  the  testimony  was  that  second- 
class  mail  matter  was  never  delivered  upon  the  first  rounds  of  the 
mail  carriers,  but  only  at  their  convenience.  Then  Mr.  Hubbard  also 
gave  us  some  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  handling  matter  that  was  made 
up  and  matter  that  was  not  made  up,  showing  that  as  to  mixed  mat- 
ter it  was  ten  times  the  amount  of  matter  fully  made  up,  so  that  I 
have  arrived,  by  a  process  of  calculation,  the  arithmetic  of  which  is 
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aill  set  out  in  my  brief — I  will  not  detain  you  with  it  hei^e — that  on  the 

?uestion  of  delivery  we  allow  5  per  cent;  of  railway  mail  service,  as 
stated,  we  allow  10  per  cent ;  and  of  compensation  to  clerks  7^  per 
cent,  getting  at  it  in  each  instance  upon  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
pieces — ^in  no  instance  ought  it  to  be  more  than  25  per  cent — and  elim- 
inating elements  which  did  not  go  into  a  charge  against  second-class 
mail  matter. 

On  the  miscellaneous  items  we  have  simply  averaged  the  percent- 
ages which  we  used  for  the  other  items  of  cost,  and  have  charged  7^ 
per  cent,  which  is  the  average  against  the  miscellaneous  items ;  so  that 
we  show  a  charge  of  only  $3,960,000  for  handling  second-class  mail 
matter. 

This  is  for  an  aggregate  of  660,000,000  pounds,  averaging  the  cost 
at  a  trifle  less  than  three-fifths  of  a  cent  a  pound ;  but  this  is  upon  the 
basis  of  a  number  of  pieces  being  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  a  pound.  It 
has  been  shown  before  the  Commission  in  its  hearings  in  New  York, 
and  the  Department  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  fact,  that  the 
count  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  which  resulted  in  a  charge  being 
made  on-  a  basis  of  4  pieces  to  the  pound  of  second-class  mail  mat- 
ter, was  utterly  erroneous  from  the  mere  fact  that  it  was  taken  at  a 
time  in  the  month  when  periodical  publications  were  not  included  at 
all;  and  we  recommend  to  the  Commission,  if  you  should  contemplate 
making  any  changes  at  all  in  the  rate  of  postage  based  in  any  way 
upon  the  pieces  which  may  ho  involved  in  a  pound,  that  the  Depart- 
ment, having,  as  it  has,  all  the  information  before  it  at  this  moment 
as  to  the  total  weight  of  the  magazines,  the  names  of  the  magazines 
published,  ascertain  from  an  actual  weighing  of  the  magazines  the 
average  of  each  publication,  and  consequently  the  average  of  them  all. 

It  is  the  confident  l)elief  of  the  publishers  that  it  will  not  exceed 
two  pieces  to  the  pound.  So  that  if  it  should  be  found  to  be  two 
pieces  to  the  pound  three-fifths  of  a  cent  for  handling  would  be  cut 
m  half,  3  cents. 

Representative  Oversitieet.  Taking  that  number  on  some  (U)0.- 
000,000  pounds,  was  that  the  total  weight  of  the  second-class  mail  for 
the  year  ? 

Mr.  Noble.  Yes,  sir. 

Representative  Ovekstreet.  Did  that  include  the  free  matter  in 
the  counties  of  publication  ? 

Mr.  Noble.  Yes,  sir. 

Representative  Overstreet.  You  did  not  make  the  calculation  upon 
simply  that  proportion  of  second-class  mail  which  pays  postage? 

Mr.  N0BI4B.  Yes. 

Representative  Overstreet.  I  say  you  did  not  i 

Mr.  Noble.  No;  I  did  not.  I  took  the  total  amoimt.  The  amount 
that  pays  postage  would  be  approximately  619,000,000,  but  I  in- 
eluded  the  total  amount. 

Representative  Overstreet.  If  you  take  the  smaller  figure,  it  would 
niake  the  per  cent  a  little  higher. 

Mr.  Noble.  But  if  you  take  the  smaller  figure  you  also  do  not  in- 
clude the  cost  of  handling  the  total  amount. 

Representative  Overstreet.  But  it  would  make  it  a  little  higher? 

Mr.  Noble.  It  would  make  it  a  little  higher,  yes;  but  I  debated  in 
^y  mind  whether  I  should  not  take  the  smaller  figure.  I  thought, 
however,  that  would  not  include  the  total  number  of  pieces. 
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Representative  Overstreet.  In  making  your  calculation  as  to  the 
average  cost  of  haulinff  did  you  include  the  total  weight  or  just  the 
weight  of  the  matter  which  was  paid  for? 

Mr.  Noble.  I  took  the  total  weight. 

Representative  Overstreet.  In  both  instances  ? 

Mr.  Noble.  The  total  weight  in  both  instances;  yes,  sir. 

I  think,  from  what  I  have  said^  it  becomes  perfectly  clear  that  the 
cost  of  handling  second-class  mail  matter  can  not  be  more  than  1.^ 
cents  a  pound.  I  have  not  attempted  to  take  out  the  items  of  city 
service,  frequency  of  service,  frequency  of  dispatch,  transportation 
of  clerks,  and  so  on,  which  are  items  chareeaple  against  first-clas? 
matter;  but  by  pursuing  the  plan  I  have  followed  I  have  shown  that 
the  average  cost  as  to  500,000,000  pounds  of  matter  does  not  excoe<l 
1.6  cents  per  pound. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Is  that  exclusive  of  the  haul  ? 

Mr.  Noble.  That  is  the  haul. 

Representative  0\t:rstreet.  That  is  the  haul  ? 

Mr.  Noble.  That  is  the  haul,  on  the  basis  of  450  miles  for  second- 
class  matter. 

Representative  Overstreet.  You  spoke  of  that  nmch  for  handling. 

Mr.  Noble.  I  meant  to  say  haul.  I  meint  carrying.  \s  to  hand- 
ling, I  think  I  have  shown,  by  taking  these  three  States  as  a  fair  sam- 
ple, that  it  does  not  cost  in  excess  of  three-fifths  of  a  cent  a  pound. 

Now,  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter,  and  it  would  simply  require  a  lit- 
tle time,  which  could  be  done  by  this  Commission  through  its  ven' 
able  counsel,  to  compile  for  all  the  States  of  the  Union  on  exactly  the 
plan  I  have  done  here  the  figures  so  that  you  would  have  an  absolute 
figure  as  to  the  haul  and  an  absolute  figure  as  to  the  cost,  and  you 
could  find  out  by  the  process  I  have  indicated  here,  which  is  fair, 
what  the  average  haul  is  for  second-class  mail  matter,  and  make  a 
charge  accordingly. 

My  reason  for  dealing  at  such  length  upon  the  question  of  showing, 
for  any  future  legislation,  what  the  actual  haul  for  second-class  mat- 
ter is,  is  that  if  you  will  take  any  given  set  of  routes  you  will  find  this. 
I  have  tried  to  take  them  at  random.  I  could  not  get  them  for  the 
States  as  to  which  I  compared  the  other  matter.  They  were  not 
available  to  me,  so  I  took  the  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  and 
other  documents  and  have  ascertained  the  freight  rates,  the  express 
rates,  and  the  amount  of  mail  paid  in  a  great  many  dinerent  routes. 
I  have  set  them  all  out  in  my  brief,  and  I  took  at  random  from  those 
Buffalo,  Chicago,  Omaha,  and  Pittsburg.  To  Buffalo  from  New 
York  is  450  miles,  Chicago  970,  Omaha  1,467,  and  Pittsburg  444. 
I  have  put  down  here  the  first-class  freight  rate  in  less  than  air- 
load lots,  the  express  rate,  and  the  amount  now  paid  for  those  routes 
for  carrying  the  mail.  In  that  way  I  get  outside  of  the  zone  qua>- 
tion.     There  is  no  matter  of  zones  in  this  at  all. 

The  freight  rate  to  Buffalo  is  1.7  cents.  This  is  on  the  basis  of  the 
rate  per  ton  per  mile.  The  express  rate  is  5.6  cents.  The  amount 
paid  for  the  mail  is  6.7  cents. 

To  Chicago  the  freight  rate  is  1.5  cents,  the  express  rate  5.1  cents, 
the  mail  rate  5.9  cents. 

To  Omaha  the  freight  rate  is  1.1  cents,  the  express  rate  is  G  cents. 
the  mail  rate  is  6.1  cents. 
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To  Pittsburg  the  freight  rate  is  2  cents,  the  express  rate  6.7  cents, 
the  mail  rate  is  7  cents. 

Throughout  the  United  States  the  express  rate  is  less  than  the 
mail  rate,  with  the  sole  exception  of  between  New  York  and  Boston. 
I  think  I  am  right  in  that  statement. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Is  the  freight  rate  between  New  York 
and  Omaha  less  than  the  freight  rate  between  New  York  and  Pitts- 
burg? 

Mr.  NoBLK.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile.  This  is  worked 
through  on  the  basis  of  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile. 

Representative  Overstreet.  That  is  what  I  mean.  The  per  ton 
rate  per  mile  is  cheaper  from  New  York  to  Omaha  than  from  New 
York  to  Pittsburg? 

Mr.  Noble.  It  is.     That  is  a  question  of  opposition,  of  course. 

Averaging  those*  rates  through,  so  as  to  see  if  we  could  not  get  the 
Mime  sort  of  average — I  do  not  mean  these  figures  are  conclusive,  but 
I  do  mean  they  are  suggestive — the  freight  rate  on  such  routes  as 
these  I  have  selected  would  be  1.6  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  That  part 
of  the  express  rate  which  railroad  companies  receive  for  the  services 
which  the  railroad  companies  render  to  the  express  companies  is 
2.0  cents  per  mile,  and  the  mail  rate  is  6.6  cents  per  mile. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Noble,  how  does  the  speed  of  transmission  by 
t'xpress  and  by  mail  compare?     Is  the  express  pretty  nearly  as  quick? 

Mr.  N()Bij«:.  T  understand  they  are  identical.  I  understand,  with 
tli«'  exception  of  trains  that  are  made  up  wholly  of  express  cars, 
second-class  mail  matter  carried  in  storage  cars  and  express  cars  is 
curried  in  the  same  train.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  to  imply  that 
there  is  any  difference  when  mail  matter  is  carried  in  full  trains  of 
>torage  cars.  I  understand  from  inquiry  from  the  railroads  that 
they  are  treated  exactly  the  same  in  point  of  speed. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  freight  is  very  much  slower. 

Mr.  Noble.  Of  course  it  depends  upon  the  class  of  freight. 

The  Chairman.  First  class. 

Mr.  Noble.  Mine  is  for  first-class  freight. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  considerably  slower  than  express? 

Mr.  Noble.  It  is  somewhat  slower,  but  not  materially  slower, 
l>ecause  this  rate  applies  to  live  stock  and  things  of  that  character, 
and  the  difference  it  not  very  material. 

On  this  basis  I  have  gone  through  and  made  some  calculations, 
and  I  show  that  on  sucli  routes  as  these  at  the  pre^sent  time  the 
(loveniment  is  paying  for  carrying  the  mail  450  miles  $30.14  a  ton, 
or  IJ  cents  a  pound.  Now,  if  this  same  ton  of  mail  were  carried  on 
the  same  routes,  the  same  distance,  at  the  same  price  the  railroad 
•'ompanies  now  receive  from  the  express  companies  for  the  services 
they  render  them,  the  Government  would  pay  $13.25  per  ton,  or  less 
than  7  mills  a  pound,  whereas  it  now  pays  (>  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 
If  the  same  ton  of  mail  were  carried  as  first-class  freight  in  less  than 
carload  lots,  the  Government  would  pay  $7.36  per  ton,  or  less  than 
4  mills  per  pound. 

In  other  words,  if  the  same  service  which  is  now  ^iven  to  the 
(lovemraent  in  the  carrying  of  mails  second  class  and  mail  were  given 
to  it  upon  commercial  rates  for  mail  carried  in  storage  cars,  the 
^Tovemment  would  on  such  routes — and  I  think  this  rate  will  pre- 
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vail  on  all  main  routes  throughout  the  country,  as  far  as  my  obs^r- 
vation  goes — make  $7  a  ton  on  every  ton  of  second-claiss  mail  matter 
mailed,  as  far  as  the  carrying  is  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  do  you  mean  when  you  say  the  Govemmeni 
would  make  $7? 

Mr.  Noble,  ^^^len  I  say  '*  make,"  I  mean  it  would  receive,  of 
course,  $20  on  the  basis  of  a  cent  a  pound,  and  it  would  only  pay  out 
$lf3  and  a  fraction.  It  would  oi  course  have  the  diflFerence,  $7, 
which  would  l)e  applicable  to  general  charges  for  handling,  and  so 
forth. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  element  of  safety  or  speed  which 
makes  the  transportation  of  the  mails  superior  to  what  it  would  be 
if  treated  commercially  by  express? 

Mr.  Noble.  Second-class  mail  matter? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Noble.  I  should  not  think  so  at  all,  sir,  because  exactly  the 
same  reasons  are  involved.  The  railroad  company  is  responsible  in 
the  case  of  destruction  of  express  matter,  to  restore  it  it  it  is  done 
through  its  fault,  or  to  paj  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  your  view  there  is  no  justification 
for  that  increased  compensation  to  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Noble.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so.  In  other  words,  I  think 
the  amount  which  is  paid  to  the  railroad  companies  ought  to  be 
classified.  The  amount  they  receive  for  carrying  first-class  riiail 
perhaps  is  not  excessive,  or  probably  is  not  excessive,  because  they 
have  to  provide  very  nuick  trains.  They  have  to  carry  mails  on  all 
their  fastest  trains.  They  have  to  provide  space  for  separation, 
side  service,  and  all  those  elements  of  cost  which  have  been  very 
carefully  examined  by  the  Loud  Commission,  and  I  understand 
their  conclusion  was,  and  it  has  received  the  approval  of  several 
Postmasters-General,  that  as  to  first-class  mail  they  are  probably  not 
paid  an  excessive  amount. 

Representative  Overstreet.  The  situation  being  that  if  the  Post- 
master-General were  given  authority  and  a  proper  appropriation  to 
contract  with  railroad  and  express  companies  for  second-class  mail, 
would  not  the  present  commercial  conditions  be  changed? 

Mr  Noble.  I  think  so,  yes;  and  I  think  you  would  save  more  money 
than  the  deficiencv  amounts  to. 

Representative  Overstreet.  And  in  your  judgment  there  would  be 
no  criticism  on  the  part  of  publishers  in  having  second-class  matter 
handled  by  express  companies  and  first-class  freight  ? 

Mr.  Noble.  I  did  not  quite  catch  your  question. 

Representative  Overstreet.  My  idea  w^as  not  to  turn  over  the  car- 
rying of  the  second-class  matter  to  the  express  companies,  except 
tnrough  the  direction  of  the  Postmaster-General. 

Mr.  Noble.  Just  let  the  Government  do  it — give  the  Postmaste"- 
General  authority  to  make  contracts? 

Representative  Omsrstreet.  That  is  what  I  asked  you.  What  I 
inquired  of  you  was  whether  in  your  judgment  there  would  be  any 
objection  on  the  part  of  publishers  in  granting  to  the  Postmaster- 
General  the  authority  to  contract  directlj^,  under  commercial  condi- 
tions and  at  regular  commercial  rates,  with  railroad  companies  for 
first-class  freight  treatment  and  with  express  companies  in  handliiui; 
second-class  mail  matter. 
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Mr.  Noble.  I  think  there  would  be  no  objection  at  all  to  doing 
exactly  as  you  have  suggested ;  but  I  want  to  make  this  line  of  de- 
marcation :  On  the  publications  which  require  time  limits  they  would 
unquestionably  want  the  same  service  that  is  now  given  to  the  ex- 
press companies. 

Representative  Overstreet.  ^Vho  would  be  in  charge  of  that? 

Mr.  Noble.  The  Department  would  either  have  to  decide  it  itself 
upon  the  q^uestions  that  were  presented  to  it  at  the  time — some  slight 
difference  in  rate  might  be  made — or  let  them  all  be  carried  by  ex- 
press rates.  There  would  certainly  be  objection  if  they  were  all 
carried  as  freight,  because  of  the  fear  of  the  lack  of  timeliness. 

Representative  Overstreet.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  first-class 
freight,  so  far  as  speed  was  concerned,  was  practically  the  same  as 
the  express? 

Mr.  Noble.  That  is  true,  and  that  is  my  understanding;  and  upon 
that  assumption  I  think  the  objection  would  be  minimized. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  total  saving  to  the  Government 
in  the  transportation  of  mails  if  express  rates  prevailed  ? 

Mr.  Noble.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  have  not  had  time  to  attempt  to 
work  that  out ;  but  I  believe.  Senator  Penrose,  that  it  can  be  worked 
out  from  the  data  which  the  Department  has.  I  have  taken  these 
sample  routes,  which  seem  to  me  to  be  fair  for  main-line  routes — 
Buffalo,  Chicago,  Omaha,  and  Pittsburg. 

The  Chairman.  From  your  general  examination  of  the  subject 
could  you  approximate  it  ?  Have  you  any  thought  on  that  subject 
as  to  tke  saving? 

Mr.  Noble.  Seven  dollars  a  ton,  if  it  cost  $13  a  ton  to  carry  second- 
class  mail  matter,  and  that  is  all  it  does  cost  on  these  routes. 

Representative  Overstreet.  You  understand,  Mr.  Noble,  that  under 
the  existing  law  affecting  railway  mail  pay  the  rate  of  pay  increases 
as  the  weight  decreases  ? 

Mr.  Noble.  That  of  course  would  not  apply  to  main-line  routes, 
Mr.  Overstreet,  because  there  is  too  much  of  a  bulk  carried.  It  would 
apply  to  side  routes,  of  course. 

Representative  Overstreet.  If  any  considerable  proportion  of  the 
second-class  mail  matter  were  taken  from  the  mail  and.  Under  proper 
authority,  contracts  were  made  for  its  carriage  by  express  or  last 
freight,  that  mail  remaining^  would  be  less  in  weight  and  therefore 
demand  a  higher  rate  ? 

Mr.  Noble.  I  meant  to  avoid  that  in  my  reply  to  your  suggestion. 
I  meant  to  have  it  carried  as  mail  still. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Still  weighed? 

Mr.  Noble.  Still  weighed  and  carried  as  mail,  but  give  the  Post- 
naaster-General  authority  to  make  contracts  as  to  second-class  mail 
matter,  especially  that  carried  in  storage  cars,  at  commercial  rates. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Do  you  believe  that  would  be  operative 
to  require  the  transportation  lines  to  accept  the  total  weight  in  deter- 
mining their  rate  upon  that  proportion  of  the  total  weight  which 
would  be  really  carried  by  fast  mail  ? 

Mr.  Noble.  To  answer  your  question  somewhat  specifically,  I  under- 
s^tand  from  my  investigation  that  if  you  were  to  do  exactly  what  you 
have  said  as  to  main-lme  routes  it  would  not  make  operative  higher 
rates  of  pay. 
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Representative  Overstreet.  I  am  speaking  of  the  entire  service. 

Mr.  Noble.  Yes. 

Representative  Overstoeet.  If  your  proposition  should  be  carried 
out,  and  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  mail  should  be  carried  by 
first-class  freight  and  by  express,  that  necessarily  would  reduce  the 
total  weight,  which  would  result  in  higher  rates? 

Mr.  Noble.  Yes,  sir. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Have  you  made  any  calculation  as  to 
what  additional  cost  there  would  be"^  to  the  Government  upon  that 
proportion  of  the  mail  which  would  still  be  carried  under  existing 
methods? 

Mr.  Noble.  So  far  as  my  investigation  has  gone,  I  have  considered 
your  question  very  seriously.  I  believe  it  is  true  that  the  highest 
rate  is  now  paid  on  all  side  service,  taking  an  average.  That  is  a  gen- 
eral statement,  and  I  hate  to  make  general  statements. 

Representative  Overstreet.  I  fear  that  w^ould  not  be  substantiated 
by  the  facts.     AVhat  do  you  mean  by  side  service? 

Mr.  Noble.  AVheu  I  sav  side  service,  I  mean  outside  of  main-line 
routes,  such  as  those  I  have  selected  here.  For  example,  take  the  con- 
ditions in  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  those 
States  which  I  have  gone  through  here.  Of  course  there  ai-e  main- 
line routes  there,  but  there  are  all  sorts  of  hauls,  such  as  16  miles,  29 
miles,  03  miles,  83  miles,  91  miles,  185  miles,  165  miles,  52  miles,  13 
miles,  88  miles,  15  miles,  and  so  on. 

Representative  0\'erstreet.  Is  it  your  contention  that  upon  all  of 
those  you  have  enumerated  the  highest  rate  is  now  paid? 

Mr.  Noble.  The  highest  average  rate  is  now  paid. 

Representative  Overstreet.  That  is  to  say,  on  those  short  routes 
the  minimum  weight  is  carried  ? 

Mr.  Noble.  Yes.  For  examj^le,  I  will  just  read  opposite  those. 
The  one  of  16  miles  the  average  is  117  pounds;  on  the  one  of  29  miles, 
103  pounds ;  the  one  of  13  miles,  66  pounds. 

Representative  Overstreet.  At  all  events  it  is  under  the  200  price? 

Mr.  Noble.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  think  you  can  get  an  absolute  an- 
swer to  that  question  unless  you  follow  the  suggestion  I  made  and 
tabulate  the  whole  country.  I  do  believe,  from  the  tabulations  I 
show  here,  that  on  the  main-line  routes  the  exclusion  of  second-class 
mail  matter  and  its  carrying  at  the  express  rates  would  not  increase 
the  main-line  rates  of  pay,  and  that  at  the  present  time  what  I  have 
described  as  side  lines,  such  as  I  have  illustrated  here  by  reading  from, 
would  not  have  their  pay  increased. 

Now,  there  is  one  other  question  that  I  call  to  your  attention,  and 
then  I  will  not  keep  you  longer.  That  is  upon  the  question  of  any 
substantial  increase  in  the  rate,  and  the  impropriety  and  unfairness  to 
the  publishers  of  such  an  increase. 

Tne  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  suggested  that  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  his  difficulties  we  charge  the  publishers  4  cents  a  pound, 
wiping  out  all  distinction  between  the  otner  classes,  so  as  to  avoid 
difficulties  of  classification.  Now,  that  would  work  a  very  great 
hardship.  In  the  first  place,  as  I  have  shown,  instead  of  its  saving 
$30,000,000,  it  would  only  save  $6,000,000.  If  three-fourths  of  the 
second-class  mail  matter  were  excluded,  that  is  all  the  saving  there 
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would   be  to  the  Government.    There  would   not  be  a   saving  of 
$30,000,000,  but  only  of  $6,000,000. 

Mr.  Gardneh,  of  New  Jersey.  Would  not  that  result  in  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  employees,  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  postal  cars, 
and  a  general  decrease  in  the  service?  In  other  words,  you  are  simply 
taking  off  the  freight  charges  from  that  mail,  dre  you  not? 

Mr.  Noble.  No,  sir ;  I  am  taking  off  every  penny  that  the  United 
States  Government  paid  for  carrying  that  mail. 

Mr.  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey.  We  are  paying  $40,000,000  now  for 
transportation. 

Mr.  Noble.  $39,000,000. 

Mr.  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey.  And  if  we  eliminated  half  of  that 
mail ' 

Mr.  Noble.  You  would  then  have  $29,000,000  for  carrying  the  mail. 

Mr.  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey.  If  we  eliminated  one-half  of  it? 

Mr.  Noble.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gardner,  of  New  Jersev.  That  assume^^  that  the  same  number 
of  postal  cars  would  run. 

Mr.  Noble.  It  assumes  that  the  service  would  be  exactlv  the  same 
as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey.  It  assiunes  no  diminution  of  service 
from  diminution  of  mail. 

Mr.  Noble.  No,  sir ;  it  does  not. 

Mr.  (tardner,  of  New  Jersev.  If  that  is  a  fact  you  can  not  have 
any  more  increases  in  the  service  on  the  ground  of  increased  mail. 

Mr.  Noble.  No;  but  you  must  understand  that  all  these  clerks  and 
all  this  railway-mail-car  service  is  not  required  for  second-class  mail 
matter.     That  is  required  for  first  class  and  other  classes. 

Mr.  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey.  Thej'  ai^e  carried  in  it. 

Mr.  Noble.  Second-class  mail  matter  only  requires  this  service  to  a 
limited  extent.  Ninetv  per  cent  of  the  second-class  mail  is  fullv 
made  up,  according  to  the  Postmaster-General's  report. 

The  Secretary.  Where  do  you  get  the  figure  90  per  cent?  Do 
you  mean  90  per  cent  handled  in  the  post-offices  or  90  per  cent  worked 
over  the  wheels? 

Mr.  Noble.  Ninety  per  cent  of  it  is  not  handled  in  the  post-offices. 

The  Secretary.  The  postmaster  at  New  York  put  it  at  67  per  cent. 

Mr.  Noble.  The  Postmaster-General's  report  savs  90  per  cent. 

Mr.  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey.  Suppose  that  to  \)e  true.  That  does 
not  eliminate  the  necessity  of  the  crew  in  the  car.  The  whole  carload 
is  not  going  to  Chicago  nor  to  Springfield  nor  to  Cincinnati.  The 
mail  has  got  to  be  delivered  at  the  pomt  of  its  destination,  and  it  is 
not  all  for  one  destination.  The  car  can  not  be  taken  somewhere  and 
nm  on  to  a  switch  and  left  there.  But  all  I  wanted  to  get  at  is  that 
your  calculation  that  although  one-half  of  the  volume  of  mail  was 
eliminated  it  makes  no  difference  to  the  postal  affairs  of  the  country. 

Mr.  NoBTJE.  I  do  not  mean  that  assertion  as  positively  as  you  put  it. 
I  mean  it  relatively.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  could  not  here 
and  there  be  a  man  laid  off.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that,  and  I  have 
no  knowledge  to  base  it  on,  but  Professor  Adams  worked  on  that 
question  for  several  years  for  the  Government  and  concluded  that  if 
the  pound  miles  were  reduced  from  269,000,000  to   150,000,000  it 
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would  not  make  a  cent's  difference  in  the  charge  to  the  Government. 
That  was  the  result  of  his  efforts  covering  a  period  of  several  years, 
and  in  my  brief  I  have  quoted  what  he  nas  to  say.  Now,  whether 
that  is  absolutely  correct  or  not  I  will  not  say,  but  that  is  relatively 
correct- 
Mr.  OvERSTREET.  Vou  mean  to  say  that  the  machinery  must  be 
maintained  for  the  rest  of  the  mail  ? 

Mr.  Noble.  For  the  rest  of  the  service.  I  do  not  mean  that  that 
is  absolutely  fair,  but  I  mean  that  if  by  excluding  half  the  mail  (I  do 
not  say  second-class  mail,  but  I  say  half  the  totalmail)  you  only  save 
approximately  a  gross  of  $11,000,000,  and  on  the  basis  that  I  have 
followed  out,  of  going  through  these  three  States  and  actually 
taking  up  dollar  by  dollar  and  route  by  route,  that  is  all  it  shows 
it  would  save,  1  mean  to  ^y  that  under  those  circumstances  yon 
have  a  percentage  that  you  can  go  on.  It  shows  27  per  cent  saving, 
and  that  is  approximately  correct.  Of  course  I  do  not  refer  to  the 
question  of  handling.  I  have  already  said  in  reply  to  Mr.  Gardner's 
question  that  I  am  not  dealing  with  the  question  of  handling  at 
all.  AVhen  I  say  the  saving  is  $11,000,000,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
saving  would  be  on  handling.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  would  be 
any  or  not;  but  I  have  shown  in  another  point  in  my  brief  that  the 
handling  of  the  mail  only  bears  a  very  small  proportion — the  hand- 
ling of  second-class  mail  only  bears  a  very  small  proportion  to  the 
cost  for  handling  all  the  mail.  Now  it  might  be  that  that  proportion 
of  the  cost  of  handling  would,  of  course,  be  saved. 

Mr.  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey.  Are  not  your  deductions  on  the  same 
basis  that  some  gentlemen  figure  that  the  second  half  of  the  passen- 
ger traffic  on  the  railroads  costs  the  company  practically  nothing, 
because  they  have  the  road  and  the  depots  and  the  running  force? 

Mr.  Noblj:.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  my  proposition  at  all.  My  propo- 
sition is  that  as  to  the  second  half,  take  the  total  fares  they  pay,  and 
you  know  how  much  you  get  for  carrying  those  passengers.  If  you 
take  away  that  number  of  passengers  you  simply  get  a  smaller  amount 
of  nionev,  and  as  much  smaller  as  the  amount  of  monev  that  those 
passengers  paid,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  service  is  compara- 
tively the  same.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  there  is  not  a  proper 
portion  disbursement  to  be  distributed  over  the  whole.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  proper  burden  as  to  the  second  500,000 
pounds  of  nuiil.  Of  course  there  is  a  further  burden  there.  I  am  not 
making  any  such  proposition  as  that. 

Mr.  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey.  I  though  you  were. 

Mr.  Noble.  Not  at  all.  I  merely  mean  to  say  that  if  you  take  it 
out  that  is  all  the  money  you  save,  if  you  maintain  the  service  as  it 
now  goes.  There  may  be  other  saving  in  the  cost  of  the  service  on  the 
question  of  handling  that  I  do  not  pretend  now  to  calculate. 

Now,  upon  this  question  of  a  rate  which  would  exclude  some  por- 
tion of  the  second-class  mail  matter  I  have  something  to  say.  A\hat 
has  been  said  here  shows  very  fully  some  of  the  thinga  that  are  de- 
rived from  the  spreading  of  second-class  mail  matter.  If  any  rate 
be  recommended  by  this  Commission,  any  increase  on  the  present 
rate,  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  that  you  can  not  recommend  a  hori- 
zontal increase.  That  is  to  say,  you  can  not  say  1  cent  and  make  it 
2  cents  without  doing  a  great  injustice.     Let  me  illustrate.     Take 
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Mimsey's  Magazine,  which  weighs  15^  ounces,  with  a  circulation  of 
^47.000 ;  McCTure's  Magazine,  which  weighs  16^  ounces,  having  a  cir- 
culation of  375,000;  the  Argosy,  circulation  413,000,  weighing  10 
ounces;  the  All-Story  Magazine,  circulation  261,000,  weighing  lOi 
ounces;  the  Popular  Magazine,  circulation  265,000,  weighing  10| 
ounces;  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  circulation  400,000,  weighing 
14  ounces;  the  Strand,  253,000  circulation,  weighing  10^  ounces. 
Now,  if  you  I'ecomniend  a  horizontal  1  increase  of,  say,  2  cents  or  4 
I't^nts,  you  find  that  the  yearly  total  rate  of  Munsey's  Magazine  is 
7,500,000  pounds.  If  vou  niultiply  that  four  times,  you  get  the  num- 
ber of  cents  increase  that  you  mate  over  the  present  rate,  whereas  if 
you  take  magazines  that  weigh  50  to  the  pound  and  recommend  that 
the  rate  be  increased  to  4  cents  you  have  only  got  an  increase  of  a  small 
fraction  of  a  cent  as  to  each  copy,  whereas  in  the  case  of  Munsey's 
Magazine  you  add  4  cents  to  each  copy,  which  is  absolutely  prohibi- 
tive. So  that  you  can  not  get  at  a  horizontal  increase  without  doing 
irrave  injustice. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Does  not  that  argue  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  modification  of  the  present  law  so  as  to  charge  less  than  a  cent 
a  pound  to  some? 

Mr.  Noble.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  prepared  to  discuss  that  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Overstreet,  but  the  logic  of  it  would;  yes. 

Representative  Overstreet.  The  logic  of  it  would  make  that  re- 
sult? 

Mr.  Noble.  Yes ;  unqueiitionably.  Now,  the  cost  of  handling  ought 
not  to  \)e  confused  here  with  the  fact  that  the  second-class  mail  mat- 
ter weighs  so  much.  The  cost  of  carrying  is  the  only  question  that 
l>  concerned  as  to  the  weight.  The  cost  of  handling  depends  almost 
absolutely  upon  the  number  of  pieces  handled.  And,  as  I  said,  it 
only  cost  $39,000,000  last  year  to  carry  all  the  mail,  whereas  it  costs 
i?.'>G,000,000  to  handle  all  the  mails.  Now,  for  a  pound  that  contains 
105  postal  cards,  while  I  would  not  say  that  it  costs  165  times  as  much 
to  handle  that  pound,  it  certainly  costs  a  very  material  amount  more 
to  handle  that  pound  than  it  does  to  handle  one  copy  of  Munsey's 
Magazine,  which  weighs  a  pound. 

In  response  to  your  questions  I  have  anticipated  some  points 
which  I  intended  to  discuss.  On  pages  18,  19,  20,  and  21  of  my  brief 
I  have  taken  20  or  80  routes  and  have  compared  the  fast-freight  rate 
in  less  than  carload  lots.  And  by  that  I  mean  I  have  classed  the  first- 
class  rate,  the  express  rate,  and  the  mail  rate,  and  in  every  one  of 
those  instances  that  we  have  worked  out  there  about  the  same  relative 
difference  w-ould  be  found  which  I  have  pointed  out  in  the  sample 
routes  which  I  took. 

Not  only  would  a  horizontal  increase  of  that  sort  be  unfair  to  the 
iiiagazines,  but  such  an  increase  as  that  suggested  by  the  Third  As- 
;^i.stant  Postmaster-General  would,  as  he  suggested  and  as  he  intended 
it  should  do,  exclude  them  from  the  mail,  and  as  he  contemplated 
what  the  saving  to  the  Government  would  be  if  they  were  excluded 
from  the  mails,  undoubtedly  that  was  the  intention.  Now,  this  Com- 
mission should  understand  that  of  the  periodicals  which  are  circu- 
lated in  this  country  50  per  cent  are  sent  out  upon  circulation — that 
is,  to  subscribers — and  the  other  50  per  cent  are  distributed  through 
the  news  agencies. 
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If  you  exclude  those  publications  from  the  mails,  you  first  of  all 
utterly  ruin  the  business  of  the  publisher,  because  you  will  obsene 
that  at  one  fell  stroke  half  his  business  is  wiped  out,  and  it  depend> 
solely  upon  whether  or  not  the  man  who  has  been  accustomed  to  buy 
that" magazine  will  go  to  a  neighboring  news  stand  and  get  it  or 
whether  ne  wnll  let  it  go:  so  that  of  the  50  per  cent  loss  in  nis  busi- 
ness that  you  put  -upon  him  at  the  first  blow  he  may  recover  back 
something,  but  for  the  time  being  that  will  be  utterly  gone. 

In  handling  those  subscribers  a  large  amount  of  money  is  put  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  (loveriiment  for  first-class  postage.  I  have  been 
supplied  the  figures  by  one  or  two  publications  on  that  question.  One 
magazine,  one  concern,  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  sj^ent 
il>58,000  in  soliciting  new  subscriptions.  It  has  about  500,000  sub- 
scribers, mail  subscriptions.  Now,  to  a  part  of  those  solicitation? 
they  received  replies ;  now  many  we  have  not  tabulated,  but  they  have 
expended  in  soliciting  subscriptions  $58,000. 

The  Chairman.  In  postage  stamps? 

Mr.  Noble.  In  postage  stamps.  Now,  every  year  pretty  nearly 
every  subscriber  is  written  to,  using  the  first-class  mail,  in  almost 
every  publication.  Scarcely  any  subscriber  during  the  year  fails  to 
send  his  remittance  by  check,  using  first-class  postage ;  and  as  to  the 
advertisements  which  appear  in  the  magazines,  all  sorts  of  inquiries^ 
are  addressed  to  the  puMishers  as  to  whether  they  are  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent.  These  are  generalizations.  I  can  not  give  you  exact 
figures,  but  I  do  tell  you  that  in  six  months  one  publication,  having 
about  500,000  subscribers,  spent  $58,000  in  soliciting  new  subscrip- 
tions. 

Another  combination  of  four  magazines  at  the  present  time  are 
engaged  in  a  club  offer.  They  offer  to  send  their  ma^zines  out,  and 
if  they  get  so  many  subscriptions  a  book  will  go  with  it,  a  proposition 
familiar  to  all  of  you.  They  have  spent  $100,000  in  first-class  mail 
on  that  enterprise.     And  there  are  48,000  publications  in  this  country. 

One  of  your  post-office  inspectors  inspected  40  rout-es  newly  estab- 
lished, and  he  found  and  reported  to  the  Department  that  50  per 
cent  of  the  first-class  mail  was  due  to  the  distribution  of  periodicals 
and  magazines  which  the  people  read  and  consequently  wrote  about. 

There  are  expended  in  the  United  States  $35,000,000  a  year  for 
advertising.  If  you  exclude  second-class  mail  matter  from  the  mails, 
so  that  the  subscribers  do  not  get  their  publications  in  the  usual  way. 
that  industry  will  be  seriouslv  injured,  and  from  the  advertisement^i 
which  appear  in  magazines,  further  than  the  ones  I  have  mentioned, 
vou  must  realize  that  the  first  and  the  third  and  the  fourth  class 
receive  large  revenues.  Take,  for  example,  Uneeda  biscuit — I  do 
not  know  whether  that  is  a  good  illustration  or  not ;  I  am  not  enough 
of  a  publisher — that  is  made  in  one  place.  If  that  advertisement 
is  published  in  a  magazine  the  way  you  get  the  Uneeda  biscuit  is  by 
writing  to  the  place  where  that  is  manufactured.  That  is  merely  an 
illustration  of  a  thousand  and  one  things.  I  can  not  think  of  many 
good  illustrations  at  this  moment,  but  all  these  articles  which  have 
a  copyrighted  name  are  generally  manufactured  at  one  place  and  dis- 
tributed from  that  place  by  mail  orders  all  over  the  United  States, 
supplying  an  enormous  revenue  to  the  Government. 
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And,  finally,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  advertisement, 
the  figures  as  to  which  we  have,  an  advertisement  printed  in  the 
Ladies  Home  Journal,  McClure's,  the  Youth's  Companion,  the  Chris- 
tian Herald,  the  Ladies'  World,  the  Woman's  Magaxine^  the  Woman's 
Home  Companion,  the  Modem  Priscilla,  and  the  Delineator.  This 
advertisement  brought  812,000  individual  answers.  That  is  the  ac- 
tual count;  812,000  actual  answers,  resulting  in  a  revenue  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  $24,000. 

Now,  referring  to  the  item  of  amounts  spent  in  advertising,  I  will 
just  read  one  short  paragraph  which  states  what  I  meant  to  say 
about  that: 

But  the  effect  on  business  of  ourtiiiling  the  distribution  of  magazines  would 
be  immediate  dnd  serious.  The  International  Advertising  Association  estimates 
that  the  money  exi)ended  for  advertising  in  magazines  is  in  excess  of  ^35,000,- 
(KK)  r)er  year.  This  advertising  exerts  a  great  influence  uiwn  business  gener- 
ally, resulting  in  a  large  amount  of  transiwrtation  by  the  railroads  and  express 
(Himpanies  and  in  an  enormous  revenue  to  the  i>ost -office  in  flrst-class  matter. 
Practically  all  the  goods  advertised  in  magazines  are  trade-marked  products 
which  are  manufactured  at  one  particular  point.  All  the  orders  for  them  are 
sent  direct  to  one  particular  point,  and  all  the  shipments  of  such  goods  are 
made  from  that  point,  and  this  is  true  whether  the  sales  l>e  brought  about  by 
orders  by  mail  or  through  the  salesrooms  of  the  merchants  in  the  various  cities 
(if  the  United  States. 

And  I  want  to  illustrate  that  by  the  case  of  a  postmaster  out  in 
Xew  York  State  who  has  a  little  post-office  and  is  paid  on  the  basis 
of  receipts.  He  used  to  get  $200  a  year.  He  has  established  the 
.system  of  having  letters  sent  to  him  in  connection  with  one  of  these 
projects,  and  he  now  has  an  income  of  $2,000  a  year.  That  simply 
illustrates  the  fact  that  by  locating  one  of  these  enterprises  in  a 
small  town  the  revenue  to  the  Government  is  so  enonnously  increased. 

So  that  the  recommendation  which  it  seems  to  me  is  sound  is  that 
if  the  Government  wants  to  make  any  changes  at  all  in  the  law  (and 
I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  changes  should  be  made)  as  to 
the  second-class  mail  matter  carried  in  carload  lots  or  in  storage 
cars  and  on  main-line  routes  the  Postmaster-General  should  be  au- 
thorized to  make  a  contract  upon  a  conunercial  basis,  that  the  saving 
in  that  regard  would  be  enormous,  and  that  before  it  is  contemplated 
to  make  any  change  in  the  rate,  if  this  Commission  should  decide 
that  any  change  were  necessary,  the  Department  should  advise  itself 
fully  of  how  many  pieces  there  are  to  the  pound,  because  otherwise 
no  fair  rate  could  be  worked  out  to  the  publishers  of  magazines  which 
weigh  only  a  few  ounces  and  those  which  weigh  a  ffreat  many  ounces. 

Ifepresentative  0\t:r8treet.  AVhat  was  the  result  of  your  calcula- 
tion as  to  the  average  cost  of  both  handling  and  carrying  a  pound  of 
second-class  mail?     You  gave  them  separately. 

Mr.  Noble.  It  would  be  1  cent  and  6  mills  plus  six-tenths  of  a  cent. 

Representative  Overstoeet.  2.2  cents  is  what  I  calculate. 

Mr.  Noble.  That  is  right. 
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Following  is  the  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Noble : 

In  the  matter  of  the  United  States  Postal  Commission,  Washington.  D.  C 
Joint  CommiHsion  of  Congress  on  Second-Class  Mail  Matter. 


[Boles  Penrose.  Pennsylvania,  chairman;  Jeane  Oventreet,  Indiana.  Tlce-chainnan;  Tfaomaii  H.  Vav 
ter,  Montana;  Alexander  S.  Clay,  Georgia;  John  J.  Gardner,  New  Jersey:  John  A.  Moon.  Tea 
nemee;  Henry  H.  Glai«ie,  District  of  Columbia,  secretary.] 

Mcnwrandum  rrlativc  to  the  inquiry  regarding  Hvrond-class  mail  matter  by  the 
Penrose-Oversreet  Postal  Commission,  appointed  under  the  act  of  Congre.<* 
appro vvd  June  20,  1906. 

This  Comniissiou  was  <*onstitut€Hl  to  malce  inquiry  regarding  second-clas!< 
mail  matter,  to  "investigate,  consider,  and  report,  by  bill  or  otherwise,  to  Con- 
gress its  tindngs  and  recommendations  regarding  the  second  class  of  mail 
matter." 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Glassie,  secretary  of  the  Commission,  has  announced : 

"The  report  of  the  rostmaster-Cieneral  for  the  fiscal  year  endetl  .Tune  .".<•. 
1905,  shows  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  entire  postal  service*  for  that  year 
was  approximately  $1«7.(KHMK)().  and  that  the  revenue  from  all  sour<*es  was  a]» 
proximately  $153,000,000.  Of  all  the  mail  matter  handled  for  the  public  during 
that  year  by  this  costly  service,  second-class  matter  amstituted  approrimatfly 
ttcO'thirds,  while  it  yielded,  on  the  other  hand,  but  $(i,J86,6j^7.54,  or  about  one 
twenty-fourth  of  the  revenue  derived  from  postage.  Not  only  has  the  postal 
revenue  sufferetl  by  reason  of  the  undue  expansion  of  this  class  of  matter  as 
compared  with  other  classes,  but  in  dealing  witii  tlu»  matter  itself  the  iw>>t:il 
servitv  is  hampered  at  every  stei>  l)y  ditticulties  and  perj)lexities  of  adniiuistn: 
tion.  The  rates  governing  second-clnss  matter  are  both  nunu»rous  and  involveil. 
and  the  apjiiication  of  them  seems  to  require  a  constant  inquiry  into  matters 
for  which  an  adndnistrative  office  is  not  properly  equii^HMl.  The  system  as  :i 
whole  has  been  repeatedly  condemned  by  Postmaster-General  as  lacking  in 
simplicity  and  uniformity  and  as  being  confusing  to  the  publishing  world  as 
well  as  to  the  officials  of  the  service. 

"  Having  these  facts  in  mind,  the  Commission  deems  it  advisable  to  direct  its 
inquiries  tn^pecially  along  the  following  lines: 

"  1.  Whether  tlie  revenue  from  the  .second  class  of  mail  matter  should  not  W 
made  connnensurate  with  tiie  actual  cost  of  the  service  rendered  in  handling  it. 
and  wh(»ther  its  classilicntion  sliould  not  accordingly  be  grounde<l  ui>on  i>r:icti«*j»l 
rather  than  ideal  distinctions? 

'*  1\  In  case  second-class  matter  is  not  put  uiK)n  a  t-ost-paying  basis,  what 
limitation  should  be  placetl  uiK.»n  the  matter  which  may  properl^v  bt*  embrace*! 
in  that  class? 

"  3.  By  what  amendments  of  existing  law  may  the  changes  which  api^ear  to 
be  advisable  to  he  most  effectually  brought  about?  " 

What  we  have  italicized  al)ove  is.  in  effect,  a  restatement  of  a  i>aragrapli  in 
the  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  for  1905  (p.76),  as  follows: 

"According  to  estimates  heretofore  made  and  puldislied.  matter  of  the  second 
class  approximates  in  weight  two-thirds  of  the  bulk  of  all  mail  msitter,  yet  pro- 
duces only  alK)ut  4  per  cent  of  the  iM»stage  revenue." 

The  scoi>e  of  the  inquirj'  was  announced  to  be  whether  that  class  of  matter 
should  not  i)ay  a  revenue  conmieusurate  with  the  cost  of  handling  it,  it  being 
^assumed,  apparently,  that  tlie  cost  of  handling  it  was  greatly  in  exivsj*  of  the 
revenue  derived  tlierefrom.  inasmuch  as  its  bulk  was  proportionately  unuh 
greater  than  the  revenue  derived  tiierefnan. 

The  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  in  his  address  to  this  Commission 
(p.  27)  quoted  the  cost  of  trausiK)rting  .second-class  matter  as  |1 7,277,783 
in  exc<»ss  of  receipts.  He  i)ersonjilly  asserted  that  if  three-fourths  of  se(x)nd- 
class  mail  matter  were  excluded  from  the  mails  the  Government  woidd  save 
$30,000,000. 

I  propose  to  show  that  the  Government  does  not  pay  out  $17,277,783  in  excess 
of  receipts  for  transportation  of  second-class  nmil  matter,  because  the  trans- 
portation of  all  second-class  mail  matter  does  not  cost  $17,(H)0,0()0. 
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And,  as  to  tbe  assertion  of  the  Third  Assistant  Posmaster-General.  I  propose 
to  show  that  it  only  costs  $11,000,000  to  transport  the  mail  that  he  would  exclude 
and,  consequently,  that  he  C!OUld  not  save  l?2.j,(KX).000  (at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a 
pound)  in  the  transportation  of  this  mail. 

I.  Cost  of  carrying. 

The  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  stated  that  if  a  portion  of  the  matter 
now  carried  at  1  cent  per  pound  were  excluded  from  the  sec?ond-clas8  privilege, 
it  would  not  be  carried  at  all  because  the  third-class  rate  would  be  prohibitive. 
(We  shall  show  elsewhere  that  the  third-class  rate  would  be  prohibitive.)  He 
then  goes  on  to  show  "  what  the  saving  to  the  Government  would  be  if  one-third, 
one-half,  and  three-fourths  were  not  carried  at  all,  the  cost  of  handling  (by 
this  is  meant  handling  and  cari*ying)  a  pound  of  mall  being  estimated  at  7 
cents  (p.  i:^). 

Three-fourths  of  the  second-class  mail  matter  is,  he  says.  407,000,000  iK)unds 
(p.  lliS)  ;  and  he  states  that  the  loss  to-day  in  handling  (i.  e..  handling  and 
carrying)  this  three-fourths  of  second-class  mail  matter,  mailed  at  the  pound 
rate,  is  $30,000,000,  which  he  says  would  Ih?  saved  to  the  Government  if  this 
three-fourths  were  excluded ;  that  is  to  say,  he  multiplies  the  number  of 
pounds  which  would  thus  be  excluded  by  7  cents  per  i)ound,  and  says  the  result, 
less  $5,000,000  now  received  from  second-class  matter,  would  be  sav»?d  to  the 
(xovernnient.  Talking  the  number  of  pounds  'which  would  thus  be  excluded 
roughly  at  50<1.()00.(XK)  pounds,  we  find  that  that  would  be  in  round  numbers  TK) 
r»er  cent  of  the  total  number  of  pounds  of  all  mail  carried  in  the  year  ended 
June  30.  11K)5. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  analyze  this  positive  assertion  made  by  Mr.  Madden ; 
an  assertion  wherein  he  states  that  if,  roughly.  50  per  cent  of  the  mail  matter 
were  excluded  from  the  mails,  u  reduction  would  be  effected  in  the  Government's 
transix>rtation  bill  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  per  pound  for  all  matter  excluded,  the 
total  reduction  aggregating  $25.(K)0,()(X). 

In  the  year  ended  June  30,  li)05,  $39,384,916.17  was  paid  to  the  railroads  In 
this  country  for  carrying  tlie  mail,  amounting  to  about  1,(KK).000,000  pounds  of 
mail  matter  (P.  M.  G.'s  reiwrt,  p.  5). 

This  item  is  the  amount  paid  by  the  Government  for  the  carrying  of  all 
mails  (which  are  carried  by  weight)  throughout  the  United  States,  by  railways. 

'transportation  by  steamship  is  paid  for  by  contract  and  is  not  regulated  by 
weight. 

Transiwrtation  on  star  routes  is  paid  for  by  the  number  of  trips  and  the  dis- 
tance covered  and  is  not  dependent  on  weight. 

Railway  post-office  car  service  ( $5,000,1  KK))  is  based  upon  tbe  number  and 
size  of  cars  furnished,  and  the  space  required  in  these  cars  is  almost  entirely 
regulated  by  the  amount  of  first-class  mail  matter. 

Mail  messenger  service  is  paid  for  according  to  the  distance  covered  and  the 
number  of  trips,  and  not  by  the  weight  on  the  back  of  the  mail  messenger. 

Transportation  of  the  mails  by  screened  or  other  wagon  service,  electric  and 
cable  car  service,  is  paid  for  upon  the  same  principle,  and  the  payments  would 
not  be  reduced  by  the  elimination  of  three-fourths  of  the  second-class  mail 
matter. 

The  single  item  of  transportation  that  would  be  affected  by  Mr.  Madden's 
recommendation  is  the  above  r>ayment  made  to  the  railroads,  which,  as  stated, 
is  the  only  item  of  transiwrtation  dependent  in  any  sense  uix)n  weight. 

Procee<lings  now  to  t\xamine  Mr.  Madden's  assertion  in  detail,  reference  is 
made  to  Table  H,  page  441,  of  the  Postmaster-General's  rerwrt,  lfK)5.  showing — 

•*  The  readjustment  of  the  rates  of  pay  per  mile  on  railroad  routes  in  the  sec- 
tion in  which  the  quadrennial  term  expired  June  30,  1905,  and  also  on  certain 
unadjusted  routes  in  other  sections ;  the  adjustment  of  the  rates  based  upon  re- 
turns of  the  weight  of  mails,  the  speed  with  which  they  are  conveyed,  the  ac- 
commodations for  mails  and  railway  |K)st-oflice  clerks,  and  the  number  of  trips 
per  week,  in  accordance  with  the  acts  of  March  3,  1873.  July  12,  1876,  and  June 
17.  1878." 

We  have  taken  the  first  three  States,  as  they  appear  in  this  table,  to  figure 
out  how  the  payment  on  each  route  would  be  affected  by  the  exclusion  of  one- 
half  of  all  the  mail  matter  carried ;  we  have  taken  one-half  simply  as  an  easy 
method  of  division,  since  5(K).000.(X)0  pounds  does  not  differ  materially  from  tlio 
three-fourths  of  all  the  second-class  matter  (amounting  to  497,000.(X)0  pounds), 
which  Mr.  Madden  would  exclude. 
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It  uiust  be  understood  in  arriving  at  the  result  shown  In  the  Table  A,  which 
we  hereafter  annex,  that  the  Government  pays  the  railroads  for  carrying  the 
mails  upon  a  graduated  scale  according  to  which  the  railroads  carrying  the 
smallest  average  quantities  are  remunerated  at  the  largest  rates.  For  example, 
those  carrying  less  than  500  pounds  per  day  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $42.75  per 
ton  per  mile  per  annum,  while  those  carrying  in  excess  of  5,000  pounds  are  paid 
at  the  rate  of  $171  per  mile  per  annum  for  the  first  5,000  pounds  and  $21.37  for 
each  additional  2,0(K)  pounds. 

The  following  is  the  scale  of  payments : 

Schednle  of  rates  for  railway  mail  tramiportaiiim. 


Pay  per  mile  per  annum. 


Average  weight  of  mails  per  day  carried  over 
whole  lengrth  of  route.  • 


Rates 
allowable 
underact 
of  Mar.  8, 

1873. 


200  pounds 

200  to  500  pounds 

600  pounds 

500  to  1,000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

1,000  to  1.500  pounds 

1,500  pounds 

1,500  to  2,000  pounds 

2,000  pounds 

2,000  to  3,500  pounds 

8,500  pounds 

8,500  to  5,000  pounds 

6,000  pounds 

For  every  additional  2.000  pounds 
Over  6,000  pounds 


Kates 

allowable 

under  act« 

of  July  12, 

1876.  and 

June  17, 

1878. 


Rates 
allowable  to 
land-grant 
railroads, 
beiiiK  80  per 
cent  of  allow- 
ance to  other 

railroads, 

under  act  of 

July  12,1876. 


Intermediate 

weight 

warranting? 

allowance  'if 

f  1  per  mile 

under  xhv 

custom  of  tbe 

Department. 

subject  to 

acts  of  July 

12, 1876,  and 

June  17,  lJf7S. 


12 

60 


*« 


No  nllownnce  is  made  for  weights  not  justifying  the  addition  of  $1, 

These  payiiieuts  are  not  made  upon  actual  weight  but  ui>on  average  weight. 

The  annexed  Table  A  shows  the  exact  results  In  dollars  and  cents.  If  50  per 
cent  of  the  mail  matter  were  excluded,  it  b3ing  Mr.  Madden's  assertion  that  i»y 
such  action  tlie  Government  would  save  in  transportation  $25,000,000. 

The  reduction  in  the  Government's  payments,  for  all  the  routes  in  the  three 
States  mentioned,  would  be  $174,654.39,  the  amount  now  paid  being  $632,897. IS. 
and  the  amount  which  would  be  paid,  if  50  i>er  c*ent  of  the  mail  were  excluded. 
l>eing  $4,')8,241.79;  in  other  words  the  Government  would  save  27  per  cent,  and 
not  50  per  c^nt,  as  Mr.  Madden  asserts. 

And  this  27  per  cent  of  $89,(K)0,000  would  represent  the  gross  saving  in  pay- 
ments for  hnuling.  or  a  sum  less  than  $11,000,000  instead  of  $25,000,000.  But 
the  I>ei)artnient*s  income  from  second-class  mail  matter,  if  5(K),000,0(K)  pounds 
were  excluded,  would  be  reduced  by  $5,000,000,  so  that  the  net  saving  to  the 
tiovernmeiit  in  trans|)ortatlon  would  be  not  more  than  $6,000,000  instead  of 
the  $25,0(K),(KK)  which  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  asserted  would  be 
saved. 

The  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-CTeneral  in  all  his  other  statements  made  only 
generalizations,  but  as  to  these  savings  he  made  positive  statements;  and  they 
have  been  examined  thus  critically  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  a  demonstra- 
tion how  utterly  unfounded  his  conclusions  are,  and,  consequently,  for  tbe 
jmrpose  of  urging  uix)n  tbe  (Commission  the  importance  to  publishers  of  not 
being  led  into  recommending  legislation  upon  any  such  conclusions  without  first 
ascertaining,  by  indei>endent  examination,  the  correctness  of  the  results;  for  if 
any  legislation  were  adopted  in  the  hoi>e  of  saving,  as  asserted,  $30,000,000  to 
the  Govennnent,  which  in  reality  would  only  result  in  a  saving  of  $6,000,000,  and 
which  at  the  same  time  would  exclude  from  the  mails  at  least  three-fourths 
of  second-class  publications,  not  only  would  the  Government  be  disappointed  in 
its  hopes  of  saving,  but  the  publishers  generally  throughout  the  country  would 
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be  done  an  Irreparable  injury,  without  even  the  saving  qualification  of  having 
had  the  Government  materially  benefited  thereby. 

The  amount  which  the  Government  would  save  on  the  item  of  transportation, 
if  500,000,000  pounds  of  mail  were  excluded,  is  the  amount  it  now  costs  the  Gov- 
ernment to  transport  that  500,000,000  pounds,  to  wit,  about  2  cents  per  pound. 
This  utterly  confutes  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General's  statement  that 
it  costs  5  cents  per  pound  to  carry  the  mails  at  least  as  to  these  500,000,000 
|)ound8,  but  we  have  stated  above  that  the  total  item  of  transporting  the  mails  is 
$:i9,384,0U0.  or  an  average  of  $0.0393  per  pound.  The  fact  therefore,  that  it  only 
costs  2  cents  per  pound  to  transport  500,000,000  pounds  shows  very  well  that  of 
the  $0.a-J93  per  pound  about  2  cents  Is  exi)ended  for  what  the  Postmaster-General 
(•alls  (Postmaster-General  p.  195)  "increased  frequency  of  dispatch,"  "side 
service,"  **  space  for  separation,"  "  transportation  for  clerks,"  "  transport^ition 
of  special  agents,  inspectors,  and  traveling  officials,  all  of  whom  must  be  given 
transportation  by  railroad  companies  without  additional  compensation."  None 
of  these  items  is  caused  by  second-class  matter. 

But  if  second-class  mail  matter  is  not  hauled  as  far  as  the  other  classes,  its 
transportation  is,  of  course,  less  costly. 

Accordingly,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  average  haul  upon  publica- 
tions mailed  at  the  pound  rate,  we  have  tried  to  ascertain  the  average  haul  of 
all  mail  matter  on  the  routes  in  the  three  States  referred  to  in  Schedule  A.  We 
have  taken  the  same  routes  and  prepared  Schedule  B  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  average  cost  of  hauling  a  pound  of  mall  per  mile  per  year.  By  multiplying 
the  length  of  each  haul  In  each  route  by  the  average  weight  of  mail  carried  over 
the  entire  route  per  day,-  we  get  the  number  of  mile-pounds  per  day ;  by  adding 
all  of  these  mile-pounds  per  day  together  we  get  the  total  number  of  mile-pounds 
l)er  day  for  the  three  States.  By  taking  the  total  amount  paid  for  all  the  routes 
in  these  three  States  and  dividing  into  that  amount  the  total  mile-pounds  per 
day  we  get  the  amount  which  the  Government  pays  for  carrying  a  pound  of 
mail  a  mile  360  days,  or,  stated  the  other  way,  we  get  the  cost  of  carrying  a 
pound  of  mail  360  miles  once.    This  cost  is  shown  to  be  $0,249. 

The  processes  by  which  the  figures  shown  on  page  8  are  reached  are  as 
follows : 

Total  amount  paid  to  the  railway.  Table  A.  $632,896.78. 

Total  number  of  mile-pounds  per  day.  Table  B,  25,369,963.79. 

Dividing  the  former  by  the  latter  we  get  $0.0249  as  a  result,  as  follows : 

The  total  number  of  pounds  of  mail  carried  by  the  Government  was  approxi- 
mately 1,000,000,000  pounds.  The  total  amount  paid  to  the  railways  for  carry- 
ing same  was  $39,384,916. 

We  then  get  the  following  proportions  as — 

.0249  :  360  : :  .0393  :  568 

.0393 
360 


23580 
1179 


.0249)14.1480(5(58 
1245 


1698 
1494 


2040 
1992 

• 

The  total  mail  carried  last  year  was  1,000,000,000  pounds.  The  total  paid  by 
the  Government  to  the  railroads  for  its  transportation  (exclusive  of  the  special 
pay  for  railway  postal  cars)  was  $39,384,916.17.  In  other  words,  $0.0393  per 
pound. 

The  figure  $0.0249  represents  a  haul  of  360  miles ;  $0.01  represents  a  haul  of 
149  miles;  the  payment  of  $0.0393  therefore  represents  a  haul  of  5(>8  miles. 
From  this  It  follows  that  the  average  haul  of  all  mall  throughout  the  country 
'ices  not  exceed  568  miles. 
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But  if  the  average  haul  of  all  the  mail  is  only  568  miles,  the  average  haul  of 
second-class  mail  matter  is  very  much  less,  because  none  of  the  second-^^laBs 
mail  matter  is  as  widely  distributed  as  first-class  matter,  which  is  distributed 
into  every  village  throughout  the  entire  United  States,  and  therefore  of  truly 
national  circulation,  whereas  of  the  43,000  publications  (p.  185)  which  go  t<» 
mal^e  up  second-class  mail  matter  there  are  not  100  magasines  or  periodicaJs 
in  any  sense  of  national  circulation,  and  the  vast  body  of  the  rest  of  the  mai! 
matter  is  circulated  in  cities,  villages,  and  counties. 

In  the  absence  of  exact  information,  therefore,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  Commission  of  Congress  of  1898  (p.  319)  when  it  reported  that  the  average 
haul  of  second-class  mail  matter  was  438  miles,  arrived  at  a  figure  which  is  still 
about  correct ;  accordingly  we  will  adopt  450  miles  as  fairest  to  the  Government. 

As  above  stated,  the  gross  cost  for  carrying  the  500,000,000  pounds  of  mail 
matter  which  Mr.  Madden  would  exclude  is  2  cents  per  pound :  but  this  2  cents 
per  i)ound,  of  cour««e,  is  for  all  kinds  of  mail,  and  it  pays  for  a  haul  of  5(18  miles. 
The  total  average  haul  of  second-class  mail  matter,  however,  is  118  miles  les.< 
than  the  total  average  haul  of  all  kinds  of  mail.  Furthermore,  this  2  cents  pays 
not  only  for  the  haul  of  a  pound  of  this  500,000,000  pounds  of  mall  of  all  kinds. 
but  it  also  hears  its  part  of  tlie  e\i)en8e  for  **  frequency  of  dispatch,"  "  side 
service,"  "  space  for  neparatiou,"  **  transi)ortation  for  clerks,"  etc.,  which  wo 
have  referred  to  above.  Without  attempting  to  make  any  allowance  for  this 
•*  frequency  of  dispatch,"  "  side  service,"  etc.,  but  only  making  an  allowance  for 
the  difference  in  the  average  haul  for  second-class  mail  matter.  It  will  be  found 
that  since  the  cost  for  a  haul  of  5(58  miles  is  2  cents  per  jiound  the  cost  for  n 
haul  of  450  miles  is  $0,010. 

We  submit  that  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral as  to  the  loss  of  .^3(),(KK),fK)0,  wiiich  this  Government  is  now  sustainin;;: 
through  carrying  500,000,000  pounds  of  second-class  mail  matter,  has  furnished 
this  CommlRslon  with  the  l)e8t  l)asis  available  for  showing  that  the  carrying  of 
that  much  second-class  mail  matter  costs  less  per  pound  than  $0.01  G  or  Ifss 
than  1§  cents  per  pound. 

II.  CoHt  of  handlinfj. 

From  the  data  available,  we  have  found  It  necessary,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
an  approximate  cost  for  tlie  handling  of  second-class  mail  matter,  to  ascertain 
from  the  meti  who  handle  the  mails  practical  definitions  for  the  phrases  "  fully 
made  up,"  "  partly  made  up,"  **  mixed,"  etc.,  as  bearing  upon  the  items  of  cost 
known  as  "  coini)ensation  to  clerks  in  post-ofllces,"  **  city  free  delivorj',"  **  Rail- 
way Mail  Service,  salaries"  (Postmaster-General,  p.  5). 

The  following  is  the  explanation  of  those  words  and  a  description  of  how 
second-class  mail  matter  is  handled: 

A  distinction  is  made  between  "carrying"  and  "handling.''  The  term  *' car- 
rying "  is  applied  to  transportation,  while  the  term  "  handling  "  may  \ye  dlvidetl 
into  three  subclassiflcations.  namely,  collection,  separation,  and  distribution. 

TTnder  the  head  of  collection  come  all  the  expenses  attendant  upon  collecting 
from  boxes  and  transferring  from  branch  offices  to  the  general  office.  X(> 
expense  of  this  kind  attaches  to  second-class  matter. 

All  mall  matter  of  the  second  class  (except  that  which  Is  termed  **  mixed") 
is  separated  by  the  publishers  Into  States,  cities,  and  routes.  No  part  of  the 
expense  of  "  separation  "  at  the  office  of  entry  is  chargeable  to  second-class 
matter  other  than  that  for  "  mixed "  matter.  There  Is,  however,  a  **  separa- 
tion "  of  "  partly  made  up  matter  "  performed  at  the  office  of  entry,  which  is 
really  done  by  that  office  for  other  States.  For  instance,  in  the  city  of  New 
York  a  separation,  in  this  latter  sense,  is  done  for  19  different  States — that  is 
to  say,  the  New  York  office  does  for  each  of  these  19  different  States  either  all 
or  part  of  the  work  which  would  otherwise  be  done  at  the  offices  of  destination 
in  those  States,  and  the  expense  of  which  properly  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
"  distribution "  and  charged  to  "  distribution,"  and  not  charged  against  the 
office  of  entry. 

Tlie  term  "  partly  made  up  "  is  a  term  which  is  applied  to  that  class  of  mat- 
ter which  is  separated  in  the  office  of  entry  for  other  States.  In  other  words, 
"  partly  made  up  "  matter  is  matter  which  is  made  up  as  fully  as  can  be  by 
the  publisher  and  separated  by  the  publisher  into  States,  cities,  and  routes, 
but  which,  for  purix^ses  of  economy,  is  separated  in  the  office  of  entry  for  the 
office  of  destination.  Taking  New  York  as  an  example,  the  term  "  partly  made 
up  "  applies  to  such  matter  as  is  fully  made  up  by  the  publisher  for  shipmeDt 
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without  hiindling  at  the  office  of  origin,  but  which  for  departmental  reasons 
is  separated  in  the  city  of  New  York,  as  It  were,  for  and  on  account  of  these 
othef  19  States. 

'*  Fully  made  up  "  matter  is  separated  by  the  publishers  Into  States,  cities, 
and  routes  and  consists  of  such  matter  as  is  shipped  to  States  or  cities  without 
any  process  of  separation  at  the  office  of  origin.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  clear 
that  the  term  *'  partly  made  up/'  so  far  as  any  computation  of  expense  is  con- 
cerned, should  be  treated  on  the  same  basis  as  "  fully  made  up  "  matter,  for 
the  exi)ense  to  the  post-office  is  only  one  of  distribution. 

We  have  no  data  bearing  on  the  cost  of  separation  except  that  furnished  by 
Mr.  Hubbard  in  his  pai)er  read  before  the  Commission.  Mr,  Hubbard  stated 
(p.  232)  that  it  cost  4  cents  a  hiuidred  pounds  to  handle  second-class  matter, 
"  made  up,"  and  41  cents  a  hundred  i)ounds  to  handle  second-class  matter  **  not 
made  up."  It  costs,  therefore,  only  one-tenth  as  much  to  handle  **  made  up  " 
feecoud  class  matter  at  the  office  of  origin  as  it  does  to  handle  the  same  matter 
when  it  is  not  made  up.  There  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Hubbard*s  i)aper  which  shows 
how  he  regards  **  partly  made  up  "  matter,  but  in  all  fairness  "  partly  made  up  " 
matter  should  be  regarded,  at  least  so  far  as  any  separation  and  routing  expense 
are  concerned,  as  "  fully  made  up,"  because  whatever  "  separation  "  and  routing 
are  made  in  the  office  of  origin  are  done  for  and  on  account  of  offices  other  than 
the  office  of  origin.  The  excess  cost  of  matter  "  not  made  up,"  therefore,  would 
seem  to  represent  the  cost  of  handling  "  mixed  "  matter  at  the  office  of  origin, 
lu  other  words,  matter  which  is  regarded  by  the  post-office  for  the  purpose  of 
classification  as  "  partly  made  up  "  is,  in  fact,  "  fully  made  up,"  and  any  work 
which  is  done  in  the  office  of  origin  in  connection  with  "  partly  made  up  "  matter 
is  clearly  a  work  of  distribution.  If  this  were  done  at  the  office  of  destination 
instead  of  at  the  office  of  origin,  it  is  quite  iilain  that  Mr.  Hubbard's  figures  of 
41  c^nts  i>er  hundred  pounds  for  handling  matter  "  not  made  up  **  would  apply  to 
oniy  that  iKwtion  of  second-class  matter  which  is  designated  by  the  Department 
as  •*  mixetl."  making  the  i)r«i)er  cost  of  handling  **  fully  made  up  "  and  "  partl.v 
made  up  "  matter  4  cents  per  himdred  ])ounds,  or  one-tenth  of  the  cost  of  handling 
the"mixeil." 

Of  the  98r».()(J0,()()f>  pounds  of  mall  carried  during  the  year  lOOf),  second-class 
matter  constituted  al)out  (M5<j,000,(KK)  iK)unds.  or  two-thirds  of  the  weiglit.  (Post- 
master-General's Rei)ort.  pp.  7«,  f>84.)  Tliongh  two-thirds  in  weight,  it  "mani- 
festly," as  Mr.  Madden  says  (Minutes,  p.  27),  "could  not  be  charged  with  the 
name  proiwrtionate  cost  of  the  service,"  since  the  cost  of  **  handling  "  mail  matter 
depends  almost  entirely  ui>on  the  number  of  pieces  handled  and  not  \\\io\\  tlieir 
relative  weight. 

To  appnM'iate  that  the  cost  of  handling  se<*ond-class  mail  matter  has  little  or 
no  relation  to  the  question  of  weight,  it  should  l)e  Imrne  in  mind  that  for  other 
classes  of  mail  matter  stamps  nmst  l)e  i)riuted  and  distributed ;  collections  made 
from  boxes  in  large  cities;  each  stamp  must  be  canceled,  and  the  envelojie  or 
pacivage  must  be  i)ostmarked  with  the  date  and  time  of  its  deiK)sit ;  and  when 
placeil  in  a  branch  office  in  a  large  city  it  is  again  jxistmarked  with  the  date  and 
time  of  Its  receipt  in  the  general  office.  There  it  is  sorted  and  shii)ped  to  the 
office  of  deliverj'.  being  handled  en  loute  in  nearly  all  instances  again  in  the 
railway  iK)st-office  cars.  At  the  office  of  distriliution  it  is  again  iH)stmarked.  and 
if  delivered  through  a  branch  office  it  is  there  again  handled  and  stamped.  The 
imniber  of  clerks,  the  «>st  of  free  delivery  in  cities,  etc.,  is  also  to  be  reckoned  in. 

Comparing  this  with  the  method  of  shii)i)lng  second  class  matter.  It  should  be 
l)orne  in  mind  that  such  matter  is  separated  by  the  publishers  themselves  by 
States,  cities,  and  routes.  Over  IN)  per  cent  of  second-class  matter  is  thus  sei)a- 
ratwl.  so  tliat  apart  from  the  particular  custom  of  the  IV)st-Offlce  Department 
it  may  lie  said  with  accuracy  that  over  IK)  i)er  cent  of  the  second-class  matter 
i^  fully  made  up  by  the  publisher. 

Owing  to  methods  employe<l  in  the  Post-Office  Department  there  is  a  distinc- 
tion l)etween  **  fully  made  up  "  and  "  partly  made  up  "  matter.  The  reiJort  for 
the  year  ended  June  r^O,  19()5.  shows  that  over  70  i)er  cent  of  all  matter  jw^sted 
at  tlie  cent  a  iwund  rate  was  fully  made  up  by  the  publishers— that  is  to  say. 
was  deliveretl  at  the  office  of  entry,  loaded  on  its  trains  ready  for  shipment  to  its 
destination  without  handling  of  any  kind  l>y  i)ostal  employees.  ( Po.stma8ter- 
General's  report,  pp.  198,  559.)  Twenty  per  cent  was  "partly  made  up" — ^that 
is  to  say.  was  as  fully  made  up  In  States,  cities,  and  routes  as  it  is  possible  for 
the  publisher  to  make  up.  The  Post-Office  Department,  however,  as  a  matter 
of  economy  In  time  or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  l)e.  requires  some  of  the  larger 
offices  to  do  in  the  office  of  origin  separating  which  otherwise  would  be  done  in 
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the  office  of  destluation — that  is  to  say,  in  the  citj-  of  New  York,  for  instantr. 
the  postal  clerks  separate  the  mail  for  IJ)  different  States,  going  as  far  west  a^ 
California.  The  sei)a ration  is  really  the  work  of  the  distributing  offloe.  and  in 
any  computation  of  the  cost  of  handling  this  cost  should  l>e  charged  against  di> 
tribution  in  the  same  manner  as  If  the  bag  had  been  shipped  without  liein^  sei^i- 
rated  at  the  office  of  origin. 

To  illustrate:  One. hundred  and  sixty-seven  postal  cards  weigh  1  pound: 
there  attaches  to  their  handling  all  the  elements  of  expense  above  de8crit>ed  a» 
applicable  to  all  the  classes  of  matter,  but  were  ^e  expense  according  to  weigbt 
It  would  involve  the  conclusion  that  1()7  postal  cards  can  on  an  average  be  han- 
dled in  this  way  and  finally  delivered  to  167  different  addresses  in  the  different 
States  at  the  same  cost  on  an  average  as  4  periodicals  (weighing  a  total  of  1 
pound)  to  4  different  addresses. 

It  Is  obvious  from  the  simple  statement  of  the  foregoing  facts  that  it  is  ud- 
fair  to  apportion  the  cost  of  handling  second-class  mail  matter  and  other  cla^^e^ 
of  mail  matter  on  the  basis  of  weight. 

The  expenditures  of  the  Postal  Department  for  the  year  1905  are  detailed  ou 
page  5  of  the  Postmaster-General's  report.  There  are  a  number  of  items  of 
such  character  that  they  would  seem  to  represent  expenses  of  **  handlinjr.** 
There  are  a  number  of  other  items  that  evidently  have  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  the  handling,  and  there  are  some,  like  "mail  bags,"  **cord  fasteners,*" 
"label  cases,"  etc.,  "wrapping  t\%ine,"  "stationery  for  postal  service,"  that 
might  be  included  in  the  expense  of  handling  or  might  be  regarded  as  an  item 
of  general  expense,  according  to  the  bias  of  the  one  making  the  calculatloiL 
We  have  picked  out  from  the  Postmaster-General's  report  all  the  items  that  cau 
in  any  way  be  ascribed  to  the  expense  of  handling.    They  are  as  follows : 

Compensation  to  clerks  in  post-offices ^21, 215. 3<i8. 41 

City  free-delivery  service 20,919,078.13 

Railway  mail  service,  salaries 13, 120.  irH5. 78 

Mail  bags,  cord  fasteners,  label  cases,  etc 335,437.97 

Miscellaneous  items  at  first  and  second  class  oflices 237,987.74 

Wrapping  twine 203, 201. 16 

Railway  mail  service,  acting  clerks  for  clerks  injured  on  duty 

and  death  indemnity 68.502.40 

Railway  mail  service,  miscellaneous  office  expenses 52. 56^.  40 

Wrapping  paper 60, 989, 32 

Stationery  for  postal  service 64,991.3*2 

Total 56, 287.  210.  C>^ 

On  page  (Wi  of  the  Postmaster-Genera I's  rei)ort  we  find  It  estimated  tliat  in 
the  year  ended  June,  1905,  there  were  "handled"  in  the  Post -Office  Department 
a  total  of  10,187,505,8.*i9  pieces  of  mail  matter.  Prorating  the  CH>st  of  handling 
as  it  appears  in  the  computation  above  made  we  find  that  the  average  cost  per 
piece  was  0.,5525  of  a  cent.  Referring  to  page  0.36  of  the  Postmaster-Genera  I's 
report,  we  find  it  there  stated  that  the  average  number  of  pie<*e8  to  a  iK>im4l  of 
matter  carried  at  the  iwund  rate  was  4.1.  Multiplying  the  rate  i>er  pie<-e  by  the 
number  of  pieces  to  the  pound,  we  find  that  on  this  (X)mputation  the  ttjst  of 
"  handling "  second-class  matter  i)er  pound  would  be  $0.02265.  This  figure  is 
so  near  to  that  used  in  all  of  the  post-office  representations  about  the  matter 
that  both  figures  were  probably  arrived  at  in  the  same  manner.  Mr.  Madden's 
estimate  of  2  cents  a  pound  for  "  handling."  therefore,  assumes  that  it  costs  as 
much  to  handle  second-class  matter  per  piece  as  it  does  to  handle  matter  of  the 
other  classes. 

Let  us  see  how  far  this  figure  can  \ye  sustalnetl  in  the  light  of  certain  estal>- 
lished  facts. 

The  three  largest  items  of  the  table  showing  the  estimate  of  the  ci^t  of 
handling  all  the  mail  of  all  classes  are  in  round  numbers: 

Compensation  to  clerks  in  post-offices $21.000,lMiO 

City  free  delivery 20,iK)0,0l« 

Railway  mail  service  salaries 13,000.<H)0 

The  other  Items  included  aggregate,  in  round  numbers,  ^^,000.000.  We  will 
consider  what  percentage  of  each  of  these  items  should  be  charged  as  a  cost 
of  handling  second-class  matter. 
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A.— Compensation  to  dtrkf>  in  pogt-officen.  ^1,000,000. 

Second-class  matter  could  be  charged  at  the  outside  with  not  more  than  'Jr> 
{iev  <*ent  of  the  item  of  comt)ensation  to  clerks  In  post-offices,  for  the  reason  that 
the  number  of  pieces  does  not  exceed  25  i>er  cent  of  the  total  nunil)er  of  pie<^es. 
But  as  only  30  per  cent  of  this  25  per  cent  is  handle<l  in  any  way  at  the  office 
of  origin  only  7i  per  cent  of  that  part  of  the  exi)ense  of  "  clerk  hire  **  which  rep- 
resents work  in  the  office  of  origin  is  chargeable  against  sei'ond-class  matter. 

Second-class  matter  is  handle<l  by  clerks  in  the  offlc*e  of  destination  at  their 
convenience  and  after  all  first-class  mail  matter  has  been  dispatched.  It  seems 
fair,  therefore,  to  apportion  the  exi)ense  of  *'  clerk  hire  "  for  work  in  the  office  of 
destination  in  one-half  the  proiK)rtion  in  which  such  exi>ense  is  assessed  against 
other  classes  of  mail  matter  according  to  tlie  number  of  pieces  handled.  On 
this  basis  second-class  mail  matter  is  chargeable  with  12i  \)er  cent  of  "  clerk 
hire,"  representing  work  in  the  office  of  destination.  Averaging  the  estimate  of 
exi)ense  at  the  offic*e  of  origin  and  at  the  office  of  destinaticm.  second-class  mat- 
ter is.  therefore  chargeable  with  about  10  per  cent  of  the  exi>ense  of  *'  clerk  hire.** 

While  we  concede  this  we  nevertheless  wish  to  point  out  that  remuneration  of 
clerks  in  the  majority  of  offices  depends  not  on  the  amount  of  matter  handled, 
but  on  receipts,  and  that  as  those  offices  have  no  receipts  from  second-class  mat- 
ter the  remuneration  to  clerks  would  l)e  as  large  as  it  is  at  i)resent.  even  were  all 
second-class  matter  excluded  from  the  mails. 

We  have,  however,  in  our  computation  assessed  se<*ond-class  mall  matter  with 
10  i)er  ceut  of  "  clerk  hire,''  or  with  $2,1(K),000. 

• 

B.  Cltv  free  deHrvry,  $20,000,000. 

Of  this  item  se<'ond-class  mall  matter  would  be  chargeable,  at  the  outside, 
with  only  25  per  cent,  based  on  the  number  of  pie<*e8,  but  sectond-class  matter 
is  not  collected  at  all.  so  it  is  a  cause  of  exi^ense  only  for  delivery. 

In  the  paper  read  before  this  Commission  by  Mr.  Hubbard  (pp.  260-2(>l),  it 
i»  explained  that  bulk  packages  of  second-class  matter  addressed  to  news  dealers 
are  not  delivered  at  all,  being  called  for  at  the  post-office  by  the  addressees, 
and  that  this  matter  constitutes  a  very  large  part  of  all  second-class  matter. 

No  second-class  matter  at  all  is  delivered  by  carriers  on  first  delivery.  Sec- 
oDd-i'lass  matter  is  taken  out  by  the  carriers  only  when  it  can  be  handled  with- 
out disadvantage  to  the  servi<'e  of  other  classes.  To  charge  second-class  matter 
with  5  per  cent  of  the  (X)st  of  free  delivery  would,  therefore,  seem  very  fair. 
The  expense  of  free  delivery  is  therefore  estimated  at  ^1,000.000. 

C.  Railway  mail  service,  salaries,  $13,000,000. 

Here  again  second-class  matter  can  be  charged,  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  pieces,  with  only  25  per  cent  of  this  item ;  but  90  per  cent  of  this  25  per  cent 
being  delivered  at  the  office  of  origin  in  bags  fully  or  partly  made  up,  it  is 
dear  that  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  expense  of  railway  mail  service  is 
chargeable  against  secondK'lass  matter. 

A  liberal  estimate  of  the  expense  of  railway  mail  service  salaries  for  second- 
class  matter  would  be  5  per  cent  of  the  whole,  or  $650,000. 

D.  MisrelUineous.  $3,000,000. 

It  is  a  question  whether  any  of  the  items  of  expense  considered  under  this 
head  are  contributed  to  In  any  great  measure  by  second-class  mail  matter.  We 
feel  we  are  dealing  liberally  with  this  item  in  charging  it  to  second-class  matter 
in  the  average  proportion  of  the  other  items  already  considered.  On  this 
basis  7  per  cent  of  the  miscellaneous  expense  is  to  be  taken  Into  calculation. 
The  amount  is  $210,000. 

The  expense  apportioned  second-class  matter  for  handling  on  this  calculation 
ifl  as  follows : 

(Compensation  to  clerks  in  post-offices $2, 100,000 

nty  free  delivers' 1, 000, 000 

Railway  mail  service,  salaries 650,000 

Miscellaneous 210,000 

'  3, 960, 000 
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This  is  for  au  agprregate  of  600,000,000  i)ounds,  averaging  the  cost  of  handliug 
at  a  trifle  less  tlinn  tliree-flftbs  of  a  cent  per  pound.  This,  It  aeems  to  iis,  dij^- 
poses  of  the  statement  that  it  costs  2  cents  a  pound  to  handle  second-class  matter, 
and  we  wish  to  point  out  the  fact  that  this  entire  calculation  is  made  on  the 
Department's  statement,  offered  as  a  statement  of  fact,  that  there  are  4.1  pieiv^ 
In  the  average  pound  of  second-class  mail  matter.  (Pp.  635-636,  Postmaster- 
Generars  report) 

As,  however,  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  Commission  by  Mr. 
Morris  (pp.  319-325),  the  Congressional  Commission  of  1898  establishes  the 
fact  that  the  data  on  whicli  this  statement  rest  were  entirely  untrustworthy 
and  misleading.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there  are  not  more  than  two 
pieces  In  the  average  jwund  of  8e<*ond-clnss  mall  matter.  We  can  not  prove 
this,  but  we  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  do  so.  The  Departemnt  has  the  dat.i 
from  whi<*h  a  correct  figure  can  be  determined  and  if  it  is  not  disclose<l.  it  is  ut 
least  to  be  expected  that  this  Commission  will  not  give  serious  txmsideration 
to  such  statements,  but  will  procure  In  its  own  way  the  facts. 

III.  What  it  should  cost  the  (>er*.'rnmcnt  to  carry  the  maUn. 

I  have  been  unable  to  procure  the  freight  and  express  rates  for  the  thre»? 
States  referred  to  In  Tables  A  and  B  for  submission  to  this  Commission.  I 
have,  therefore.  seU»cted  four  routes,  at  random,  for  the  piu'pose  of  showing 
what  it  now  costs  to  carry  se<'ond-class  mall  matter  on  these  routc*s  for  4."'n> 
miles  (the  average  haul  of  second-class  mall  matter),  and  what  it  would  <-o<t 
the  Government  to  carry  that  same  matter  at  fast  freight  rates  or  by  exi)res.««. 
the  Goverumeut  paying  to  the  raih-oads  the  same  amount  they  now  rei»eive  from 
the  express  companies  for  the  service  they  (the  railroad  companies)  render 
to  the  express  companies. 

The  following  table  shows  the  miles  and  the  rate  i)er  ton  inn*  mile  for  freight, 
express,  and  mall : 


Cities. 


Buffalo. . . 
ChlcafTO. . 
Omaha... 
PittRburg 


Miles. 

Frelfirht. 

Express. 

Mail. 

440 

970 

1,467 

444 

SO.  0177 
.0155 
.011 
.02027 

10.0568 
.0515 
.06 

90.0677 
.069 
.061 
.OTOL*? 

4). 06547 

.23566 

.26797 

.01687 

2). 06891 

.06699 

.02945 

If  these  rates  be  averaged,  as  Is  done  above,  it  will  be  seen  that — 

(a)  The  average  freight  rate  per  ton  per  mile  (first-class  freight  in  leas  than 
carload  lots)    is  $0.01637. 

( ft )  The  express  rate  is  $0.02945. 

(Note. — We  have  taken  50  per  cent  of  the  express  rate  as  the  amoimt  which 
the  railroad  companies  now  receive,  since  the  contracts  between  the  railroad 
companies  and  the  express  companies  provide  for  the  payment  for  the  services 
of  the  railroad  companies  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  revenues  of  the 
express  companies). 

(c)  The  mail  rate  for  carrying  all  classes  of  mail  Is  $0.06699. 

On  such  routes  as  these,  therefore,  the  Government  now  pays  for  carrying  a 
ton  of  mall  450  miles  (the  average  haul  of  second-class  matter)  $30.14  a  ton,  or 
li  cents  i^er  iiouud. 

If  this  same  ton  of  mall  were  carrieil  on  the  same  routes  the  same  dlstam* 
by  the  railroad  companies  for  the  same  price  the  railroad  companies  now  receive 
for  the  services  rendered  by  the  railroad  companies  to  the  express  comi>anies  it 
would  cost  the  Government  for  transportation  $13.25  per  ton,  or  less  than 
$0,007  per  pound. 

If  the  same  ton  of  mall  were  carried  as  first-class  freight  (in  less  than  car- 
load lots)  the  Government  would  have  to  pay  $7.36,  or  less  than  $0,004  jier 
pound. 

But  the  service  which  is  rendered  by  the  railroads  to  the  Government  In  the 
carrying  of  second-class  mail  matter,  especially  that  canned  in  storage  cars,  is 
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approximately  the  same  as  the  service  of  the  railroads  In  carrying  express 
liiatter ;  and  it  does  not  diflfer  materially  from  the  service  in  carrying  flrst-class 
freight  matter.  So  that  If  the  law  were  modified  to  provide  for  carrying 
second-class  mall  at  the  commercial  rates  per  ton  per  mile  which  prevail  as  to 
fast  freight  the  Government,  on  the  item  of  transportation  on  the  routes  which 
we  have  analyzed,  would  clear  $12.50  a  ton  on  carrying  the  matter  an  average 
of  4oO  miles,  whereas  if  the  sec(md-class  mail  matter  were  carrie<l  as  express 
matter  is  now  carried  the  Government  would  clear  approximately  $7  on  each 
ton. 

It  is  therefore  suhmitted  that  the  remwly  for  the  present  situation  is  not  to 
be  found  in  any  increase  in  the  rate  now  charged  on  second-class  mall  matter. 

IV.  Any  undue  advance  in  the  rate  of  postage  of  second-clasif  mail  matter  could 
not  be  paid  by  publixhent  and  nouid  result  in  ej-cludiny  nuch  mail  matter  from 
the  mails  and  oblige  the  publinherft  to  report  to  fant  freight  and  crpresft  com- 
panics  for  carriage. 

In  order  to  understtmd  this  sitimtion  fully  it  should  lie  liorne  in  mind  that 
se<^nd-elass  mall  is  now  being  sent  through  the  mails  in  two  different  ways:  (a) 
By  sending  copies  to  subscriliers  direct  from  the  jmblishers  and  (ft)  in  bulk  to 
news  dealers,  either  by  the  publishers  or  by  the  news  companies. 

In  the  publishing  world  it  is  known  that  alK>ut  50  per  cent  of  second-class 
mail  matter  is  sent  out  on  subscriptions  to  individual  subscribers:  the  balance 
is  distributed  in  bulk  by  publishers  and  news  companies  to  news  aealers. 

Of  that  part  of  sef*ond-class  mail  matter  sent  out  on  subscriptions  there  are 
many  light  publications  which  the  (iovemment  has  to  carry  and  deliver ;  and  it 
takes  about  50  of  these  publications,  in  many  instances,  to  weigh  a  pound,  for 
Nviiich  the  Government  only  receives  1  cent.  This  is  a  cause  of  complaint 
against  the  rates  charged  for  second-class  mail  matter  and  is  an  argument 
against  8ubscrii)tion  lists.  If  the  rate  of  postage  on  publications  is  increased 
liorizontally  subscription  lists  for  the  heavier  publications  would  be  wiped  out, 
liecjuise  the  publishers  could  not  afford  to  pay  a  higher  postage  rate  and  sub- 
scril)ers  would  not  pay  any  advance  on  th^ir  present  subscription  rates,  as  It 
would  be,  under  such  circumstances.  cheai)er  to  buy  the  books  at  the  news 
stands.  The  distribution  of  these  magazines  aci-ordingly  would  then  be  made 
entirely  through  news  dealers,  as  in  England,  where  subscription  lists  are  en- 
tirely unknown  because  the  rate  of  postage  on  publications  corresiwnding  with 
our  second-class  mail  matter  is  relatively  high,  resulting  in  the  distribution  of 
publications  of  this  kind  being  made  by  freight  through  news  dealers. 

If  the  present  pound  rate  were  advanced  horizontally  the  effect  would  be  as 
follows:  That  50  publications  weighing  1  pound  would  be  sent  for  2,  3,  or  4 
•vntH  a  pound,  as  the  case  might  be,  whereas  for  publications  weighing  1  pound 
lK?r  copy  the  advance  for  a  similar  number  would  mean  $1,  Jpl.50,  or  $2,  as  the 
case  might  be. 

This  would  work  a  complete  change,  necessarily.  In  the  manner  of  distributing 
second-class  mall  publications;  subscription  lists  would  be  impossible,  except 
in  the  case  of  very  light  publications,  which  the  Post-Offlce  officials  complain 
iu)w  contribute  largely  to  the  expense  of  the  Department  and  contribute  only 
insignificant  amounts  to  its  revenue. 

Consideration  of  the  conditions  governing  the  following  publications  will  show 
the  effect  on  methods  of  distribution  of  an  advance  in  the  pound  mail  rates, 
sucli  as  that  suggested : 


Name  of  publication. 


Circula- 
tion. 


I 


MuMey'B  Magazine !    647,858 

376,000 
413,000 
261,000 
265,000 
400,X)Oe 
253,000 


McClare'8  Magasixie 

Argosy 

Alistory  Ifagazine 

Popular  Magazine 

Cosmopolitan  Magazine 


Average  Total  weight 
weight.         yearly. 


Ounces. 

m 

16i 

10 

lOi 

10* 

14 

lOi 


Pounds. 
7,531,349.26 
4,640,626.00 
3,097,500.00 
2,055,376.00 
2,086,875.00 
4,206,000.00 
1,992.375.00 
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All  of  the  above  publicatioDR  are  sold  ou  subscrlptlou  ut  $1  a  year  aud  ali 
have  considerable  subscript loii  lists.  The  average  weight  per  cop3'  is  nearly  1 
pound.  A  material  increase  in  the  postal  rate  would  amount  to  a  great  deal 
of  money  in  these  magazines  and  would  comi>el,  as  will  be  later  shown,  their 
distribution  at  least  through  news  dealers,  and  certainly  not  through  tlie  uiail> 
at  all. 

To  fully  ai)pre<'iate  the  force  of  this  argument  it  is  only  necessao*  to  state 
the  manner  in  which  the  railroads  are  paid  by  the  Government  and  to  coiupaiv 
the  rates  paid  them  by  the  Government  with  the  actual  existing  rates  of  freight 
or  express  to  the  same  points. 

The  railroads  are  not  compensatetl  by  the  Govemuieut  for  carrying  mails  uiwm 
the  basis  of  weight  alone,  but  u])on  a  graduated  scale  by  which  the  rallroadji 
carrying  the  smallest  "  average  *'  quantities  are  remunerated  at  the  largest  rates. 
For  example,  those  carr>ing  less  than  500  potmds  per  day  are  paid  at  the  ratv 
of  $42.7.5  a  mile  per  annum,  while  those  carrying  in  excess  of  5,000  pounds  are 
paid  at  the  rate  of  $171  for  the  first  5,000  pounds  and  $21.37  for  each  additional 
2,000  i)ounds.     The  scale  of  payment  apiiears  on  page  — . 

These  payments  are  made  not  upon  actual  weight,  but  upon  average  weight. 

The  United  States  Is  divided  into  four  sections.  Once  each  year  one  of  the 
four  sections  has  its  rates  readjusted.  This  Is  done  by  making  a  computation, 
for  a  given  iierind.  of  the  actual  weight  of  mail  matter  carried  by  the  railroad. 
Once  the  average  daily  weight  carried  the  full  length  of  any  one  line  is  deter- 
mined, that  average  forms  the  basis  of  payment  for  the  four  ensuing  yean^ 
without  resi)ect  to  whether  or  not  the  average  conforms  to  the  actual  weight 

In  addition  to  the  payment  for  this  average  weight,  a  special  allowance  Is 
made  to  each  road  having  railroad  i)ost-office  cars,  as  follows: 

Per  daily 
line. 

40  feet $2o 

45  feet 3f» 

50  feet 40 

55  to  60  fwt 5<» 

In  other  words,  if  a  |K)st-offlce  car»mn.s  daily,  say,  400  miles  in  any  route  for 
a  year,  that  car,  if  40  feet  long,  earns  $25  a  mile — that  is,  for  the  year,  or  400 
times  $25.  or  $1(),(XK). 

On  page  441  of  the  Postmaster-Generars  report  for  1905,  and  the  following 
pages,  there  appears  a  table  showing  the  readjustment  of  rates  of  pay  per  mile 
upon  the  section  on  which  the  quadrennial  term  expired  June  30,  1905.  The 
points  between  which  each  route  is  operated,  the  name  of  the  railroad,  the  total 
length  of  the  route,  the  average  weight  of  mall  carried  over  the  entire  route 
per  day.  the  character  and  frequency  of  service,  etc.,  the  average  number  of 
trips  \H*r  week,  the  pay  [)er  mile  iier  annum  for  transiwrtatlon,  the  pay  for  rail- 
road post-office  car  service,  and  the  annual  rate  of  pay  for  transportation  are 
all  set  forth. 

From  these,  by  the  process  hereinafter  described,  It  is  possible  to  figure  out 
the  actual  amount  received  by  each  particular  railroad  for  each  hundred  pounds 
carried  over  each  route.  For  example,  we  wMll  take  the  New  York  Central  and 
Hudsfm  River  Railroad,  from  New  York  to  Buffalo,  which  is  known  as  "  Route 
No.  107011."  The  average  weight  of  mail  carried  over  this  entire  route  per  day 
is  **  adjusted  **  at  411,838  pounds.  The  total  annual  rate  of  pay  for  the  trans- 
portation of  same  not  including  the  allowance  for  railroad  post-office  cars.  Is 
$1,985,910.27.  The  allowance  for  railroad  post-office  cars  is  $265,891.45.  This 
makes  a  total  ccmipcnsation  to  the  road  of  $2,251,801.72  per  annum  for  the  four 
j-ears  commencing  July  1,  1905. 

By  multiplying  the  average  daily  weight  of  411,838  pounds  by  365  we  find  that 
the  quantity  carried  yearly  is  150,320,870  pounds,  and  by  diTiding  this  quantity 
into  $2,251,801.72  we  find  that  the  rate  per  pound  Is  $0.0149  plus,  or  practically 
$1.50  per  hundred  pounds.  Comparing  this  with  the  freight  rate  to  Buffalo, 
which  is  39  cents,  and  the  express  rate  to  Buffalo,  which  is  $1.25,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  is  now  receiving  nearly 
four  times  the  amount  of  the  first-class  freight  rate  (less  than  carload  lots) 
and  much  more  than  the  express  rate. 

Basing  our  computation  upon  this  same  method,  we  propose  to  show  the 
amounts  paid  per  100  pounds  to  the  railroads  for  carrying  malls  to  some  of  the 
principal  points  of  the  United  States  on  trunk  lines,  and  to  compare  these 
amounts  with  the  freight  rates  and  express  rates  between  the  same  points. 
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Rnnning  from  New  York  City  west  as  far  as  Omaha,  Nebr.,  over  one  set  oC 
trunk  lines,  we  make  the  following  comparison  of  mail,  freight,  and  express 
rates: 

\eir   York  to  Buffalo.     Uontc  107011.     Neir   York  Central  and  Hudson  River 

Railroad. 

Average  weight  per  day pounds—  411,838 

Total  weight  per  year do 150,320,870 

Ijength  of  route miles..  489.40 

Annual   rate  for  transportation $1,985,910.27 

Allowance  for  railroad  post-office  ears 205,891.45 

Total  i)er  year 2,251,801.72 

Hate  i>er  100  pounds 1.49 

Mail 1.49 

Freight  .39 

ShcpresH    1.25 

R^ffolo,  iV.  v..  to  ChieagOy  III.     Route  131095.    Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  South- 
ern Railroad. 

Average  weight  per  day {>ounds.-  251,274 

Total  weight  per  year do 91,715,010 

Length  of  route mlles-.  540 

Annual  rate  for  transi)ortation $1,513,542.60 

Allowanc-e  for  railroad  post-office  cars 219,762.00 

Total  i>er  year 1,733.214.60 

Rate  per  100  pounds 1.88 

Mai!  rate  New  York  to  Buffalo 1.49 

Hail  rate  Buffalo  to  Chicago 1.88 

Mail  rate  New  York  to  Chicago 3.37 

Freight  rate  New  York  to  Chicago .75 

BxpresH  rate  New  York  to  Chicago 2.50 

Chieoffo  to  Burlington,  Iowa.    Route  135007.    Chicago^  Burlington  and  Quincy 

Railroad. 

Average  weight  per  day pounds—  182,336 

Total  weight  per  year de 66,552.640 

Length  of  route miles..  208^58 

Annual  rate  for  transportation $424,662.49 

Allowance  for  railroad  post-office  cars , 63,578,75 

Total  per  year 488,24L24 

Rate  per  100  pounds .73 

Malt  rate  New  York  to  Chicago 3.39 

ilall  rate  Chicago  to  Burlington .  73 

Mall  rate  New  York  to  Burlington . 4. 12 

Freight  rate  New  York  to  Burlington .97 

\  livpteai  rate  New  York  to  Burlington 3. 75 

626a— 07 38 
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Burlington,  Iowa,  to  Omaha,  Nehr.    Route  14S005.    Ohicago,  Burlifngton  ontf 

Quincy  Railroad. 

Average  weight  per  day pounds 146,054 

Total  weight  per  year do 53,309,710 

Length  of  route miles—  29a  05 

Annual  rate  of  transportation $395,603.41 

Allowance  for  railroad  post-office  cars 72,512.50 

Total  per  year 468,115.91 

Rate  per  100  pounds .87 

Mail  rate  New  York  to  Burlington 4.12 

Mall  rate  Burlington  to  Omaha .87 

Mail  rate  New  York  to  Omaha 5  00 

Freight  rate  New  York  to  Omaha 1.47 

Express  rate  New  York  to  Omaha 4.5(» 

Running  from  New  York  over  another  set  of  trunk  lines  to  Omaha  we  have 
these  comparisons : 

yew  York  to  Philadelphia,    Route  lOdOOk,    Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Average  weight  per  day pounds 497,874 

Total  weight  per  year.- do 182,089.010 

Length  of  route miles—  90.28 

Annual  rate  for  transportation $491,927.59 

Allowance  for  railroad  post-office  cars 91,532.90 

Total  per  year . 583,460.49 

Rate  per  100  pounds $0.32 

Freight   rate .  22 

Express    rate .  75 

Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,    Route  110001,    Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Average  weight  per  day pounds..  362.C)06 

Total  weight  per  year do 132,132,490 

Length  of  route miles..  353.93 

Annual  rate  for  transportation $1,410,768.51 

Alowance  for  railroad  post-office  cars 239, 531. 12 

Total  per  year 1, 650, 299. 63 

Rate  per  100  pounds $1.24 

Mall  rate,  New  York  to  Philadelphia .32 

Mall  rate,  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg 1.24 

Mail  rate.  New  York  to  Pittsburg 1. 56 

Freight  rate,  New  York  to  Pittsburg .45 

Express  rate,  New  York  to  Pittsburg 1.50 

Pittsburg,  Pa,,  to  Chicago,  III.    Route  1S1002.    Pennsylvania  Railroad, 

Average  weight  per  day pounds..  104, 5S2 

Total  weight  per  year do 38, 172, 430 

Length  of  route miles..  468.32 

Annual  rate  for  transportation $578,197.23 

Allowance  for  railroad  post-office  cars 133, 169. 75 

Total  per  year 711, 366. 98 
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Rate  per  ICH)  pounds Iftl.  83 

Mail  rate  New  York  to  Pittsburg 1.56 

Mail  rate  Pittsburg  to  Chicago 1.83 

Mail  rate  New  York  to  Chicago 3.39 

Rate  per  100  pounds  by  freight.  New  York  to  Chicago . .  75 

Rate  per  100  pounds  by  express,  New  York  to  Chicago 2.  50 

ChicQfjo  to  Omaha,  Sehr.    Route  135003,    Chicago  and  North  Western  Railroad. 

Average  weight  per  day pounds—  63,855 

Total  weight  per  year do 23,307,075 

Length  of  route miles—  489.91 


Annual  rate  of  transportation $348,396.31 

Allowance  for  railroad  post-oflftce  cars 99, 395. 37 

Total  per  year 447, 791.  68 

Hate  per  100  pounds 1.  92 

Mail  rate  New  York  to  Chicago 3. 39 

Mail  rate  Chicago  to  Omaha 1.93 

Mail  rate  New  York  to  Omaha 5.  32 

Freight  rate  New  York  to  Omaha  .^ 1.47 

ISxpress  rate  New  York  to  Omaha 4.50 

Over  the  Lackawanna  route  the  rate  is  higher: 


^ 


Hoboken  to  Buffalo,    Route  107008,    Delaware,  Lackawarma  and  Western 

Railroad, 

Average  weight  per  day pounds..  20,718 

Total  weight  per  year do 7,562,070 

Length  of  route miles..  410.23 

Annual  rate  for  transportation $138,895.67 

Allowance  for  railroad  post-office  cars 20,511.50 

Total  per  year ^ 159,407.17 

Rate  per  100  pounds $2. 10 

Freight   rate .  39 

Express   rate 1.25 

And  if  the  mail  is  dispatched  over  the  Erie,  the  rate  is  still  higher,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  following  comparison : 

New  York  to  Dunkirk.    Route  101001,    Erie  Railroad, 

Average  weight  per  day pounds..  24, 490 

Total  weight  per  day do 8,938,850 

Length  of  route miles—  459.57 

Annual  rate  for  transportation $169,351.54 

Allowance  for  railroad  post-office  cars 53, 156. 60 

Total  per  year 222,508.14 

Rate  per  100  pounds $2. 48 

Freight  rate  per  100  pounds .  45 

Express  rate  per  100  pounds 1.50 
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Neir  York  to  Boston.     Route  WSOO^.    New  York,  Neiv  Haren  and  Hartfor4 

Railroad. 

Average  weight  per  day ixiunds.-  146.253 

Total  weight  per  year do 3.382.345 

Length  of  route niUes__  230.88 

Annual  rate  for  transportation $387,8^56 

Allowance  for  railroad  post-office  cars S6, 310, 85 

Total  per  year _. 474,205.41 

Rate  per  100  pounds $0. 6S 

Freight  rate .34 

Express  rate l.OO 

Except  between  New  York  and  Boston,  where  express  rates  are  very  high, 
and  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  where  the  run  Is  quite  short,  the  ordi- 
nary express  rate  is  lower  in  each  instance  than  the  rates  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  railroad  companies  for  the  transportation  of  the  malls,  while  the 
freight  rate  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  amount  paid  for  transportation  of 
the  mails. 

It  may  he  stated  in  passing  that  no  matter  how  far  yo\\  go  West  the  express 
rate  is  always  lower  than  the  mail  rate. 

Sufflcleut  has  now  been  said  to  make  it  clear  that  if  the  rate  on  second-class 
mail  matter  is  advanced  materially.  se<*ond-clas8  mail  matter  will  be  dis- 
tributed by  methods  other  than  through  the  mails. 

The  American  News  Company  has  been  shipping  second-class  publications  by 
freight  to  its  branches  as  far  west  as  Chicago.  Owing  to  the  clamor  about  the 
weight  of  second-class  matter  going  through  the  mails,  that  company  has  recently 
been  making  shipments  of  carload  lots  to  Minneapolis,  and  declares  it  to  be  it> 
intention  to  extend  this  method  to  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and  New  Orleans.  The 
r.ite  of  transportation  in  carload  lots  to  Minneapolis  is  7G  cents  per  100  pounds ; 
the  distance  from  New  York  to  Minneapolis  is  1,404  miles.  For  carriage  of  these 
shipments  the  railroads  are  receiving  $0.0108  per  ton  per  mile.  When  this  mat- 
ter was  sent  through  the  mails  the  railroad  received  for  carriage,  at  the  tnmk- 
line  rate,  $0.0583  (the  annual  rate  of  $21.37  divided  by  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
Ave  days)  per  ton  per  mile.  But  this  Is  not  the  full  difference  in  the  revenue  to 
the  railroad  companies.  This  matter  shipped  as  freight  is  carried  in  cars  of  the 
railroad ;  where  shipped  as  mail  it  is  carried  in  cars  leased  and  paid  for  by  the 
Government  at  a  rental  sufficient  to  more  than  pay  for  each  car  per  year»  as 
shown  by  the  tables  set  forth  above. 

In  passing  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  difference  noted  in  the  aljovo 
illustration  is  much  less  than  the  average  difference  for  all  routes,  because  from 
New  York  to  Minneapolis  payments  are  made  by  the  Government  to  the  rail- 
roads at  the  lowest  rate ;  whereas  on  branch  lines  and  lines  over  which  smaUer 
amounts  of  mail  are  carried  the  rate  of  compensation  to  the  railroad  runs  an 
high  as  twenty  times  the  trunk-line  rate,  while  no  such  difference  of  cost 
attaches  to  the  transportation  of  freight  over  such  branch  lines. 

It  seems  obvious,  therefore,  that  any  undue  increase  in  the  second-class  mail 
rates  would  result  in  forcing  publishers  to  adopt  the  same  methods  as  are  now 
employed  by  the  American  News  Company ;  for  since  most  of  the  magazines  are 
circulated  in  large  cities,  and  since  in  every  large  city  there  are  distributing 
agencies  to  which  publications  can  be  sent  by  freight  for  delivery  at  a  cost 
cheaper  than  would  be  possible  under  an  undue  advance  in  the  mail  rate.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  publishers  would  be  obliged  to  adopt  this  system  of  distribu- 
tion. 

The  Postmaster-General  seems  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  nature  of  the 
()eriodical  publishing  business  is  such  as  to  permit  of  the  transportatios  oi?  such 
matter  by  freight.  We  quote  as  follows  from  page  62  of  the  Postmaster-Gea- 
eral's  report : 

"  The  suggestion  has  l)een  made,  and  it  is  wortliy  of  consideration,  tiiat  a  sub- 
stantia! saving  in  the  cost  of  railway  mail  transportation  could  be  accomplished 
by  fbrwarding  bulky  periodicals  and  mailable  merchandise  bgr  last  freight  infltead 
of  what  is  known  as  '  fast  mall,*  and  by  providing  that  soeh  matter  a»  wovld 
ordinarily  go  by  fast  freight  under  this  plan  should  pay  extra  postage  whenerer 
transmitted  by  fast  mail." 
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And  we  quote  again  from  page  69  as  follows : 

**  To  eBtablish  a  domestic  parcel  post  in  tills  country,  where  distanoes  are  so 
great  and  a  uniform  rate  of  postage  is  so  lirmly  established  as  a  sound  prin- 
ciple of  postal  administration,  would  probably  involTe  either  a  higher  rate  of 
postage  or  a  temporary  deficit  in  tlie  effort  to  compete  with  the  several  express 
companies  thoroughly  organized  for  handling  parcels  under  the  zone  system, 
charging  In  proportion  to  distance  carried.  The  parcel  post  would  get  all 
long-distance  parcels,  which  would  be  carried  at  a  loss,  and  the  express  com- 
panies would  get  all  short-distance  parcels,  because  zone  rates  would  be  less 
than  postage  rates.  An  effective  domestic  parcel  post  should  be  organized  on 
the  same  Knes,  substantially,  as  the  express  companies  conduct  their  service 
in  this  country  and  as  parcel-post  service  is  conducted  in  other  countries.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  adopt  rates  of  postage  that  would  meet  the  rates  charged 
by  express  companies." 

Some  few  years  ago  newsdealers  had  the  privilege  of  returning  to  news  com- 
panies all  unsold  copies  of  second-class  publications  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  per 
pound.  This  rate  was  changed  by  -legislation  to  4  cents  per  i)ouud,  and  the 
result  is  that  unsold  copies  of  publications  are  now  returned  by  express  or 
freight,  that  being  cheaper  than  the  mail  rate.  A  similar  increase  in  the  i)ound 
rate  would  compel  the  original  distribution  to  be  made  in  some  manner  other 
than  through  the  mails. 

While  publications  now  mailed  as  second-class  matter  could  be  distributed 
other  than  through  the  malls  for  less  than  it  would  cost  to  mail  them  if  the 
postage  rate  were  materially  advanced,  any  change  in  present  conditions  would 
result  in  a  very  considerable  loss  of  circulation  by  all  periodicals. 

Any  advance  which  resulted  in  the  wiping  out  of  the  subs(*ri]>tiou  lists 
would  at  one  stroke  deprive  the  magazUies  of  one-half  of  their  circulation, 
Nnce,  as  above  stateil,  50  per  cent  of  the  magazines  distributed  are  sent  direct 
to  the  subscribers.  Whether  the  magazines  could  regain  any  of  these  sub- 
scribers would  depend  entirely  upon  the  chance  whether  they  went  to  the 
nearest  newsdealer  to  purchase  the  magazine  or  not. 

It  is  suggested  that  this  is  a  serious  consideration,  which  the  Government 
ought  to  bear  in  mind  before  making  a  change  which  would  inevitably  have 
mch  a  result. 

Any  consideration  of  the  expense  of  handling  periodicals  through  the  mails 
and  the  revenue  derived  by  the  Grovemment  therefrom  would  be  incomplete 
without  some  reference  to  the  effect  their  distribution  has  upon  other  classes 
of  mail,  and  on  the  revenue  derived  by  the  Government  from  these  other  classes. 

The  exclusion  of  periodicals  from  the  second-class  mail  matter,  as  above 
pointed  out,  would  destroy  the  subscription  lists.  Publishers  now  contribute 
a  large  amount  to  the  revenue  of  the  Government  for  first-class  mail  matter  in 
the  sums  expended  by  them  upon  the  postage  for  letters  and  circulars  soliciting 
patronage  from  their  subscribers.  One  concern  alone,  in  the  six  months  end- 
ing March  81,  1906,  expended  in  sending  out  such  letters  and  circulars  not 
le^  than  the  sum  of  $58,000.  And  when  it  is  considered  that  the  publications 
carried  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  as  second-class  matter  were  shipped 
by  6,933  publishers,  and  that  the  siibscription  lists  of  these  publishers  cover 
^bstantially  half  of  their  publications.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  revenue  which 
the  Govermuent  derives  from  the  sending  out  of  letters  and  circmlars  soliciting 
patronnge  Is  very  large. 

In  one  instance  an  advertlHeuicnt  was  printed  in  the  fall  of  UKU")  in  the  fol- 
lowing publications:  Ladles*  Home  Journal,  McCall's,  Youth's  Companion,  (-hrls 
tian  Herald,  Ladles*  World,  Woman's  Magazine,  Woman's  Home  Conipanion, 
Modem  Priscilla,  and  the  IVlineator.  This  advertisement  brought  812.000  indi- 
vidual answers  sent  prepaid  at  the  rate  of  2  cents,  and  in  reply  to  each  letter 
so  received  there  was  mailed  a  rag  doll,  each  prepaid  at  the  rate  of  1  cent. 

This  one  advertisement,  then,  directly  resulted  in  revenue  to  the  Government 
aggregating  over  $24,000. 

We  are  not  in  a  position  to  give  data  as  to  the  increase  in  fli-st-olass  mall 
caused  by  second-class  mall,  but  a  statement  was  quote<l  (p.  1124)  l)eforc  this 
Commission  which  shows  that  50  per  cent  of  flrst-class  mail  matter  i.s  due  t(« 
advertisements  distributed  in  second-class  publications.  The  statement  quoted 
tlie  report  of  a  jjost-offlce  agent  who  Informed  the  Department  that  **  the  more 
papers  and  magazines  people  take  the  more   letters  they  write.    They  read 

advertisements  and  then  answer  them,  and  it  is  the  rule  that  correspondence  sii 

increases  after  the  establishment  of  a  route  that  the  increase  will  more  than 

pay  the  added  expense  of  the  fleliver>\"    And  he  then  goes  on  to  show  tliat  in 
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the  40  routes  which  he  inspected  the  increase  in  first-class  postage  from  the 
reading  of  papers  and  magazines  by  people  along  the  routes  amounted  to  ZO 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Atliinsou,  who  made  a  most  interesting  presentation  to  the  Commissitjn. 
stated  (p.  1123)  that  the  result  of  his  work  was  "an  estimate  that  half  of  the 
revenue  from  the  sale  of  stamps,  stamped  envelopes,  and  newspaper  wrappei-s 
and  postal  cards  was  derived  in  one  way  or  another  from  the  circulation  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals." 

Furthermore,  any  legislation  which  results  in  a  decrease  to  any  great  extent 
in  the  volume  of  second-class  matter  carried  will  increase  the  rates  paid  for 
carrying,  since  the  rate  of  pay  for  a  small  amount  of  matter  carried  is  verr 
high. 

Professor  Adams,  who  was  employed  by  the  Loud  Commission,  reported  as  a 
result  of  his  work  that  if  the  volume  of  mall  were  decreased  so  that  "  the  ton 
mileage  had  been  169,809,000  instead  of  272,000,000,  the  railway  mail  pay  would 
have  been  practically  the  same"  (p.  404). 

In  other  words,  it  is  entirely  misleading  to  attempt  to  save  money  to  the 
Government  in  the  method  proposed  by  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-Genera i, 
a  method  which  would  at  the  same  time  also  result  in  a  material  decrease  in 
the  revenues  derived  from  first-class  mail  matter. 

But  the  effect  on  business  of  curtailing  the  distribution  of  magazines  would  be 
immediate  and  serious.  The  International  Advertising  Association  estimates 
that  the  money  expended  for  advertising  in  magazines  is  in  excess  of  |35,000,000 
per  year.  This  advertising  exerts  a  great  influence  upon  business  generally, 
resulting  in  a  large  amount  of  transportation  by  the  railroads  and  express  coiu 
panles  and  in  an  enormous  revenue  to  the  post-ofl[ice  In  first-class  matter. 
Practically  all  the  goods  advertised  in  magazines  are  trade-marked  products 
which  are  manufactured  at  one  particular  point.  Ail  the  orders  for  them  are 
sent  direct  to  one  particular  point,  and  all  the  shipments  of  such  goods  are 
made  from  that  ix>Int,  and  this  Is  true  whether  the  sales  be  brought  ahont  by 
orders  by  mall  or  through  the  sales  rooms  of  the  merchants  In  the  various  cities 
of  the  United  States. 

It  would  s(HMn  clear,  thcrefurc.  that  any  material  advjuiee  in  the  vntv  charjjeil 
on  second-class  mail  matter  would  have  the  effect  of  cutting  down  the  circula- 
tion of  magazines  at  first  at  least  to  about  one-half.  In  addition  to  this  great  loss 
in  business  it  would  have  the  effect  of  cuttin;j:  down  the  business  which  result^ 
from  the  distribution  of  advertis<Mnents  in  niap:azine»s  and  the  r<»venues  whirli 
the  Government  jrcts  from  the  iirderiuK  of  advertist^l  arti<*les,  et<-. 

(OXCMSION. 

It  fi»liows  fnun  what  lias  been  said  that  If  Congress  should  enact  legislation 
which  would  provide  for  carrying  second-class  mail  matter  at  a  rate  i>er  ton  per 
mile  (at  least  that  part  of  It  which  Is  carried  in  storage  cars)  at  the  same  rates 
as  they  now  charge  for  fast  freight  in  less  than  carload  h»ts,  or  at  the  same  rates 
the  railroad  companies  now  receive  for  the  services  they  (the  railroad  compa- 
nies) render  to  the  express  ci)mpanies,  there  is  no  occasion  to  change  the  prest^nt 
<*harges  of  carrying  stH'<md-class  mail  matter,  for  a  revenue  is  now  received 
from  it  which  would  be  more  than  commensurate  with  the  cost  of  carrying  and 
of  handling  It. 

Furthermore,  business  would  not  be  disturbed,  capital  which  has  l>en  invested 
under  the  existing  laws  would  not  be  lost,  and  the  Government  would  acx*oni- 
pllsh  its  imrposi^  of  deriving  an  ndec|uate  income  to  niet»t  the  expense*  of  handling 
and  carrying  stM*ond-class  mail  and  its  further  purpose  of  disseminating  knowl- 
edge and  us(»ful  information  generally  among  the  iw»ople.  so  that  go<Hl  readinj; 
matter  will  l)e  within  the  reach  of  everyone. 

IIkkhkkt  Xoixi.k.  of  Couusvl. 

NOVKMHKR   litJ.    11M>;. 
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Table  A. 


No.  of 
'onte. 


lOlOOl.J 

101002.. 

101003.. I 

101004..! 

101005. . 

101006..  I 

101007..! 

101008.. 

101009. . 

101010.., 

101011.. 

101012. . 

101013.. 

101014.. 

101016.. 

101016.. 

101017.. 

101018. . 

101019. . 

101020.. 

101021.. 

101022.. 

101023.. 

101024.. 

101025a. 

I010Ei6a. 

101027.. 

101028. . 

101029. . 

101030. . 

101081.. 

101032.. 

101033.. 

101034.. 

101035.. 

101036.. 

101037.. 

101038n. 

101039.. 

101040.. 

lOlWla. 

101042.. 

101043.. 

101044a. 

101O«5.. 

lOlOW).. 

101047.. 


Miles. 
16.  h3 
29.90 
63.22 
33.47 
91.19 

135.81 

165.39 
62.71 
13.06 
88.00 
15.19 

114.75 

20.38 

48.70 

67.11 

8.13 

21.17 

41.72 

62.91 

18.87 

5.68 

37.41 

6.41 

43.86 


Present 
hYenge 
weight  of 
maib  car- 
ried over 

entire 

route  per 

day. 


Present; 

pay  per.    pre-ent 
"l*?.P!'^ann^«te 


Pounds. 

117 

1,487 

2,143 

1,786 

5,708 

59.262 

5,306 

4,839 

66 

2,300 

530 

12,839 

1,201 

1,146 

5,534 

95 

133 

982 

2,207 

863 

664 

354 

120 

6.917 


annom 

for 
trans- 
porta- 
tion. 


$42.75 

103.46 

129.96 

118.85 

177.84 

750.69 

173.57 

168.44 

42.75 

132.53 

64.98 

253.94 

94.05 

91.49 

176. 13 

42.75 

42. 75 

82.08 

130.82 

79.52 

70.97 

53.01 

42.75 

190.67 


of  pay  for 
transpor- 
tation. 


One-half 
present 
avera«re 
weight 
of  mails 
carried 

I  over  en- 
tire 

'    route 
per  day. 


Pay  for ! 
one-half 
present ; 
pay  per: 
mile  per 
annum  j 

for 
trans- 
porta-  ; 
tion. 


8719.48 

8.093.45 

8,216.07 

3.977.90 

16,217.22 

101,961.20 

28,706.74 

8,878.47 

558.31 

11.662.64 

987.04 

29.139.61 

1,916.73 

4,455.56 

10,068.78 

138.80 

905.01 

3,424.37 

6,921.68 

1,460.78 

403.10 

1,988.10 

274.02 

8.267.46 


Pounds. 

68 

718 

1,071 

893 

2,^54 

29,626 

2,662 

2.419 

83 

1.160 

266 

6,419 

600 

572 

2,767 

48 

62 

466 

1,103 

432 

332 

177 

60 

3,459 


$42.75 

74.12 

88.50 

83.12 

142.25 

438.44 

138.25 

184.25 

42. 7o 

92.50 

47.75 

188.00 

69.12 

67.12 

140.25 

42.75 

42. 75 

64.76 

90.50 

61.75 

58.75 

42. 75 

42.75 

152. 75 


Pay  for 
one-half 
present 
annual 
rate  of 
pay  for 
transpor- 
tation. 


n9.48 

8.216.19 

5,694.97 

2,782.08 

12,971.78 

59,644.64 

22.865.17 

7,076.32 

558.31 

8,140.00 

726.32 

21,573.00 

1,408.66 

8.  '268. 74 

8, 009. 67 

133.80 

905.01 

2,701.87 

4,788.35 

1,134.86 

305.30 

1,599.28 

274,02 

6,623.24 


Saving  by 
exclusion 
of  60  per 
cent  of 
mail  mat- 
ter. 


Table  B. 


Number  of 

pounds  per 

mile  per 

day. 


$877.26 
2.621.10 
1,196.87 
8,246.44 
42,406.66 
6,841.57 
;    1,802.15 


3,522.64 

261.72 

7.566.61 

508.07 

1,186.82 

2,049.11 

723.00 

2,133.38 

326.48 

97.80 

:»3.82 

1. 

42, 
186, 

69, 

5'20, 

8,047, 

8T7. 

256, 

202, 

8. 

1.473, 

24. 

66, 

316, 

2, 

38, 

116. 

15, 

3. 
13. 


1,644.21  I      299, 


•i' 


969.11 
966.80 
480.46 
777.42 
612.62 
014. 12 
393.96 
068.69 
861.96 
400.00 
050.70 
276.26 
476.38 
761.60 
046.74 
297.36 
815. 61 
883.04 
772.87 
854.31 
771.62 
243.14 
769.20 
921.12 


4.76 
96.89 
21.89 
68.40 

5.82 
29.05 

8.75 

102.24 

16.26 

15.96 

13.86 


366 
385 
706 
107 
196 
138 
280 
3.162 
988 
318 
436 


68.87 
55.58 
72.68 
42. 75 
42.75 
42.75 
47.88 
144.50 
84.65 
50.45 
59.00 


256.88 
5,329.56 
1,590.96 
2,924.10 

227.43 
1,241.88 

418.95 

14,778.68 

1,376.40 

805.18 

817. 74 


193 

353 

54 

93  ; 

69  I 
140  ' 
1,581 
494 
159 
218 


42. 75 
42.75 
54.75 
42.75 
42.75 
42. 75 
42. 75 
110.87 
66.75 
42.75 
48.76 


203. 
4,099. 
1,198. 
2.924. 

227. 
1,241. 

874. 
11,335. 

i,oa5. 

682, 
606. 


06 
30 
48 
10 
43 
88 
06 
35 
36 
29 
37 


52. 82 

1.230.26 

392.48 


44.89 

3,438.33 

291.05 

122.89 

211.37 


1,788.50 

36,917.65 

15.464.84 

7,318.80 

1.037.40 

4,008.90 

2.450.00 

323,282.88 

16,064.88 

5,075.28 

6,042.96 


11.14 
44.81 


197  I 

484 


42.76 
62.42 


476.23 
2,765.83 


99 
242 


42. 75 
45. 75 


476.23 
2,027.  IH 


788.65 


2,194.68 
21,446.04 


221.43 
31.29 


3,556 
264 


149.62 
47.03 


33, 180. 35 
1,471.56 


1.778 
132 


119.87  26,542.81 
42.75   1,337.65 


6.687.64 
133.91 


787,406.08 
8,260.66 


16.70 
4.79 
6.34 


20 

2,263 

168 


42.76 

131.67 

42.75 


671. 17 
630.69 
271.03 


10 
1,132 

84 


42. 75 
91.60 
42.75 


671.17 
438. 28 
271.03 


192. 41 


314.00 
1,083,977 
10,839.77 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


loaooiff  . 

102002.. 

40.38 

1.312 

$98.33 

$8,970.56 

656 

$71.12  ; 

$2,871.82 

$1,098.74 

52.978.66 

102008.. 

26.84 

463 

60.71 

1.599.10 

227 

44. 75 

1,178.71 

420.39 

11,932.02 

102004.. 

21.54 

701 

72.68 

1.783.56 

352  , 

54.75 

1,343.66 

440.00 

17,202.64 

102005.. 

22.85 

460 

59.85 

1,367.67 

250  ' 

46. 75 

1.068.24 

299,83 

10,282.60 

102006.. 

220.05 

12.796 

238.98 

55,877.29 

6,398  I 

176.00  1 

38,608.75 

17,868.54 

2,815,759.80 

102007.. 

13.50 

1,129 

90.63 

1,223.50 

565  . 

67.12 

906.12 

317.38 

15.241.50 

102008.. 

69.70 

14,661 

272.74 

19,009.97 

7,291  , 

196.37 

13,617.28 

6,392.69 

1,016,295.70 

102009.. 

66.73 

1,498 

106.02 

6,014.51 

749 ; 

76.12 

4,318.28 

1,696.23 

84,981.64 

I020I0.. 

84.63 

1,636 

112.01 

9,479.40 

818 

69.12  ; 

5,849.62 

3,629.78 

138,4.54.68 

102011.. 

56.79  , 

1,667 

112.86 

6,409.31 

829  , 

70.12 

3,982.01 

2,427.20 

94,100.63 

102012.. 
102013  a  . 

94.40  , 
[. 

6,741 

183.83 

17,353.36 

3, 121 

146.25  . 

i 

13,806.00 

3,  M7. 55 

589,150.40 

102014.. 

73.03  ! 

2,434 

i34.24 

'9,803.54  ' 

1,217  1 

95.50  I 

6,974.87 

2, 829. 17 

177,766.02 

102016.. 

12.11  ; 

368 

58.01 

641.96  ! 

177 

42.75  ' 

617. 70 

124.25 

4,274.88 

102016.. 

66.18  ; 

608 

68.40 

3,842.71  ' 

806  1 

50.75  1 

2.851.13 

991.58 

:34,157.44 

102017.. 

ao.9i  , 

949 

82.94 

1.784.27 

480 

65.75  ! 

1.874.83 

369.44 

19,843.69 

1020W.. 

12.11 

466 

60.71 

7a5. 19 

228 

14. 75 

541.92 

193.27 

5.522.16 

«Va(;ttnt. 
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No.  of 
route. 


102019.. 

vmao.. 

102021.. 
102022.. 
102003.. 

vmua 

102025.. 
100026.. 
102027.. 
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Table  A. 


Length 
of  route. 


Present 
avenge 
weight  of 
maila  car- 
ried over 

entire 

route  per 

day. 


MiUt. 

4.28 
13.86 

2.87 
21.91 
21.58 


32.58 
6.49 
5.44 


Pounds 

88 
488 
528 
528 
452 


Preaent 

pay  per 

mile  per 

annum 

for 
trans- 
porta- 
tion. 


Present 

annual  rate 

of  pay  for 

transpor- 
tation. 


•42.75 
68.27 
64.98 
64.98 
60.71 


$182.97 

845.28 

186.49 

1,423.71 

1,810.12 


iOne-half| 
present 

'average 
weight 
of  maila 
carried 
over  en- 
tire 
route 
per  day. 

PoiifuU. 
44 
244 
264 
264 
226 


I^y  for 
one-half 
present 
pay  per 
mile  per 
annum 

for 
trans- 
porta- 
tion. 


$12.75 
45.76 
47.76 
47.76 
44.75 


Pay  lor  , 

one-half  i  Saving  by 

present  !  exclusion 


Table  B 


Jtnnual 
rate  of 
pay  for 
tranq)or 
tation. 


$182.97 

611.22 

187.04 

1.041.82 

966.70 


of  50  per 
cent  of 
mail  mat- 
ter. 


Number  0^ 

pounds  per 

milepa 

day. 


$234.06 

49.45 

381.89 

344.42 


3%.<« 

6,5l9.tt 

1.515.S 

11..WB.A 

9.754.V 


42.75 
70.12 
42.75 


1.892.79 
884.96 
232.75 


139.44 
146.48 


8, 839.  If 

6. 972.  ID 

57&il 


a  Vacant. 
VERMONT. 


100001.. 

106002.. 

103008.. 

108004.. 

106006.. 

108006.. 

108007.. 

106008.. 

108009.. 

103010. . 

108011.. 

103012 

103013 

108014.. 

103015.. 

103016.. 

108017.. 

103018.. 

103019. . 

103020.. 

108021.. 

103022.. 

108023.. 


••I 


24.00 

146.21 

14.19 

49.82 

2.50 

11.27 

28.89 

15.87 

21.16 

110.18 

118.62 

38.47 

14.59 

84.00 

57.43 

36.82 

14.91 

2.02 

4.44 

6.59 

160.11 

5.04 

19.11 


326 

11,447 

16, 179 

16,874 

4,128 

4,987 

908 

234 

813 

8,604 

1,586 

824 

648 

2,107 

8,750 

403 

975 

10,430 

41 

393 

11,123 

10.447 

144 


$61.30 

239.40 

279.58 

297.64 

158.18 

170. 15 

81.23 

44.46 

76.95 

209.48 

110.30 

77.81 

70.11 

129.11 

210.33 

56.43 

53.79 

228.28 

42.76 

56.43 

235. 98 

229.14 

42. 7r> 


$1,281.20 

34,763.27 

8,967.24 

14,674.67 

895.46 

1.917.59 

2,306.11 

706.58 

1,628.26 

23,080.50 

13,083.78 

2,993.35 

1,022.90 

4,389.74 

12,079.26 

2,049.53 

1,249.30 

461.12 

189. 81 

371.87 

37,782.75 

1.154.86 

816. 95 

632. 896. 78 


163 

5,724 

7,690 

8,437 

2,064 

2,494 

454 

117 

407 

4.302 

798 

412 

324 

1,069 

4.875 

202 

488 

5,216 

22 

197 

5,562 

5.224 

72 


$42.75 

180.00 

199.37 

208.37 

128.25 

136.25 

62.75 

42.75 

59.75 

161.62 

78.12 

59.75 

52.75 

87.50 

163.62 

42. 75 

66.75 

173.00 

42.75 

42,75 

178.00 

173.00 

42. 75 


$1,026.00 

26,137.80 

2,829.06 

10,276.81 

820.62 

1.586.64 

1,781.47 

678.44 

1,264.31 

17,807.29 

9,266.69 

2.298.68 

769.62 

2.975.00 

9,396.69 

1,662.68 

996.24 

349.46 

189.81 

281.72 

28.499.58 

871.92 

816.95 


$206.20 

8,625.47 

1.188.18 

4,397.86 

74.88 

882.05 

624.64 

27.14 

363.95 

5.273.21 

3,817.19 

694.77 

263.26 

1,414.74 

2,682.56 

496.86 

264.06 

111.66 

"  "96*15' 
9,283.17 
282.94 


468,241.79  174,654.39 


7.89I.W 

1,662,216.  $7 

216.a00.« 

832,-225.  lb 

10.3».$0 

56.208.« 

26,776.12 

3, 713.  IB 

17, 203. « 

917. 988.73 

188. 131. » 

31, 69a  « 

9, 464.fi 

71,6a8w$0 

14,636.116 

14.537.26 

21. 068.10 

182.64 

2.689.C7 

178. 908.63 

.^2,662.16 

2.761.4M 


25.309,968.79 


STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  S.  TEMPLE. 


The  Chairman.  State  your  full  name. 

Mr.  Temple.  My  name  is  James  S.  Temple.  I  am  the  manager  of 
the  Denver  branch  of  the  We.stern  Xewspai)er  Union.  At  this  office 
we  print  a  portion  of  alnnit  200  different  papers — most  of  them  being 
of  the  class  known  as  countrv  weeklies.     At  its  different  offices  the 

a 

company  I  represent  print  a  portion  of  over  4,000  different  pai>ers. 
In  his  address  before  your  committee  in  New  York  City,  Mr.  Madden, 
the  Third  A.ssistant  Postma.ster-deneral,  referred  to  our  company 
in  a  manner  that  we  consider  very  unfair  and  unjust  to  oui'seives  and 
to  the  thousands  of  publishers  whose  agents  we  are.  He  is  quoted  as 
saying : 

To  get  the  benefit  of  this  free  rate  a  pubHcation  must  be  printed,  in  whole 
or  In  part,  and  published  in  the  county.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  intat 
of  this  provision,  there  are  many  cases  where  there  Is  only  a  technical  compH- 
anoe.     The  greater  parts  of  very  many  i)f  tlie  newspapers  circulated  in  the  mails 
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under  this  free  proYision  are  printed  in  one  central  office  located  in  some  large 
city.  €k>piefl  are  sent  by  express  or  freight  to  local  points.  There  some  addi- 
tional matter  is  printed  upon  them  and  they  are  given  a  name  peculiar  to  that 
locality.  In  effect  it  is  one  great  publication  split  up  under  many  different 
titlefi  and  scattered  broadcast  By  that  process  it  comes  into  the  mails  from 
many  alleged  publishers  free  of  postage,  whereas,  if  mailed  by  the  real  publisher 
from  the  central  office  at  least  1  cent  a  pound  would  be  required  upon  all 
copies  except  those  circulated  In  one  county. 

For  a  long  time  there  has  been  in  existence  an  institution  known  as  tlie 
Western  Newspaper  Union.  It  is  located  at  Chicago  and  New  York.  They  have 
a  list  of  publications  nmninfi;  into  a  good  many  huiulreds.  Tbe  question  is 
whether  the  New  York  house  or  the  Chicago  house  is  the  real  publisher,  or 
whether  the  man  at  the  local  point  is  the  publisher  who  prints  some  thing  on 
It.  This  publication  was  entered  and  the  lists  are  here.  If  you  desire  to  place 
an  advertisement  iu  one  of  tbe  publications  you  must  deal  with  the  Western 
Newspaper  Union,  not  with  the  local  publisher.  The  question  is.  who  is  the 
pnblishier  of  all  those  papers? 

That  the  ready-prmt  houses  are  the  real  publishers  of  these  papers 
and  have  adopted  the  system  of  printing  above  described  to  secure 
free  postal  facilities  we  deny  most  absolutely  and  emphatically. 

W  e  do  not  own  in  whole  or  in  part  any  of  the  papers  using  our 
service. 

We  have  no  control  over  the  editorial  or  business  policy  of  the 
papers. 

We  do  not  control  the  advertising,  even  of  the  pages  printed  by  us. 

If  an  advertiser  desires  to  be  represented  in  some  particular  paper 
he  must  deal  with  that  paper  direct,  as  we  can  give  him  no  assurance 
that  any  paper  on  our  list  this  week  may  not  cancel  their  order  with 
us  to-morrow. 

A  large  number  of  the  j)apers  printed  b^'  us  refuse  us  permission 
to  run  any  advertisements  at  qll  on  our  side.  Other  papers  refuse 
perniission  to  run  any  advertisements  except  .such  as  are  furnished 
oy  themselves,  and  for  which  they  receive  me  pay,  while  still  others 
permit  us  to  carry  advertising  which  we  solicit  and  for  which  we 
collect,  and  also  lurni.^h  us  with  more  or  less  of  their  own  local 
advertising  to  run  (m  our  side. 

Even  in  cases  where  the  publisher  consents  to  our  inserting  our 
advertising  he  reserves  the  right  to  object  to  certain  particular  adver- 
tisements or  some  sj)ecial  class  of  advertising,  and  when  such  objec- 
tion is  made  such  advertisements  are  invariably  omitted. 

The  ready-print  system  is  designed  primarily  to  furnish  the 
country  publisher  with  news  and  literary  matter  fresher  and  more 
abundant  in  quantity  than  he  can  afford  to  get  in  any  other  way. 
He  is  charged  a  price,  by  the  quire,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
sheet  and  the  circulation  of  the  paper. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  business  these  slieets  contained  nothing 
but  reading  matter.  As  the  business  grew,  however,  it  was  found 
that  they  could  l)e  furnished  at  a  somewhat  lower  price  if  the  house 
supplying  them  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  carrying  a  few  columns 
of  advertising.  The  company  I  represent  has  men  employed  at  both 
New  York  and  Chicago  soliciting  these  advertisements,  and  the 
catalogues  to  which  jVIi'.  Madden  referred  were  prepai-ed  to  help 
them  m  their  work.  In  New  York  we  have  no  publication  office  at 
all.  In  Chicago  we  have  one  which  supplies  contiguous  territory,  but 
is  independent  of  the  advertising  department.  At  this  Chicago  office 
and  at  a  number  of  our  other  offices  we  receive  the  full  Associated 
Press  service  for  the  Ixjnefit  of  our  customers.    We  employ  also  a 
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great  many  special  writei's  and  use  a  vast  amount  of  copyrighted 
serial  stories. 

As  the  value  of  our  service  depends  largely  upon  its  freshne>:?  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  establish  branch  houses  at  many  points, 
and  at  each  of  these  offices  there  is  collected  not  only  the  more  nn[K)r- 
tant  general  news  of  the  world,  but  the  latest  local  events  of  interest 
in  that  particular  State.  In  comparatively  few  cases  are  we  able  to 
satisfactorily  serve  a  customer  who  is  located  more  than  200  miles 
from  his  source  of  supply. 

Not  only  does  the  puolisher  have  absolute  control  of  his  advertising, 
as  related' above,  but  he  controls  also  the  kind  of  reading  matter.  As 
there  are  sometimes  a  dozen  papers  in  the  same  county  desiring  our 
service  we  are  compelled  to  provide  a  great  variety  of  matter,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  monotonous  duplication.  The  list  from  which  he 
chooses  includes  political  matter  of  all  shades,  religious,  sporting, 
scientific,  temperance,  agricultural,  mining,  fashions,  short  stories, 
continued  stories,  labor,  sensational,  etc.  Altogether  we  prepare 
over  200  columns  of  matter  a  week  from  which  he  may  select. 

We  have  no  contracts  with  the  publishers  which  bind  them  to  us 
in  any  wav.  Thev  can  discontinue  their  order  anv  moment.  Thev 
can  also  change  their  style  of  make-up  on  a  day  s  notice,  a  thing 
which  frequently  occurs. 

We  have  absolutely  no  interest  in,  or  control  over»  the  i>olicy  or 
business  of  the  papers  supplied.  We  simply  fill  the  order  of  our 
clients  for  the  kind  and  amount  of  service  ordered,  the  same  a^ 
blank  paper  or  a  syndicate-story  service  might  be  supplied. 

We  do  not  understand  that  the  right  of  a  city  paper — either  daily, 
weekly,  or  monthly — to  have  its  mechanical  work  done  at  an  outside 
office  has  ever  been  questioned.  We  believe  that  a  very  large  majority 
of  the  religious  and  literary  weeklies  and  monthlies  have  found  it 
to  their  advantage  to  have  this  work  done  at  plants  not  operated  by 
themselves.  We  contend  that  the  country  publisher  should  have  the 
same  privilege,  and  we  claim  that  county  and  State  lines  should  not 
limit  his  freedom  in  this  regard. 

The  business  I  represent  has  been  in  existence  over  forty  year- 
and  has  had  no  small  part  in  the  settlement  and  development  of  our 
country.  We  protest  most  vigorously  against  any  change  being 
made  in  the  postal  laws  which  shall  penalize  those  who  use  our  serv- 
ice. We  claim  our  service  is  to  the  country  paper  what  the  Associated 
Press  service  is  to  the  gi'eat  daily,  and  that  both  are  entitled  to  the 
help  and  sympathy  of  the  Government  rather  than  to  its  opposition. 

Ill  support  of  the  contentions  made  in  this  brief  I  woula  like  to 
leave  with  the  conunittee  a  complete  file  of  all  of  the  papers  printed 
at  our  Denver  office  containing  our  advertising.  A  caretul  examina- 
tion will  corrolx)rate  evorv  statement  made  above. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVEBETT  SISSON. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  full  name. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Everett  Sisson. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  represent  what? 

Mr.  SrssoN.  The  ReligioTis  Weekly  Publishers'  Association. 
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The  CiiAiKMAN.  Where  do  you  reside? 
Mr,  SissoN.  In  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Religious  Weekly  Publishers'  Association  a 
national  association? 
Mr,  SissoN.  Yes. 

The  Religious  Weekly  Publishers'  Association  includes  in  its  mem- 
bership publishers  of  periodicals  in  all  the  Protestant  denominations, 
of  numerous  publications  issued  under  Roman  Catholic  auspices,  and 
of  j>eriodicals  representing  the  Jewish  faith,  besides  papers  represent- 
ing other  phases  of  religious  belief. 

Since  the  meeting  of  this  Commission  in  New  York  City,  October 
1,  I  have  pei*sonally  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  going  over  the 
stenographic  reports  of  the  hearings,  and  I  am  frank  to  say  that  the 
Conunission  has  my  sympathy  in  the  difficult  questions  whicn  they  are 
endeavoring  to  adjust. 

This  association  does  not  ally  itself  with  any  who  have  suggested 
that  this  Commission's  work  could  possibly  have  the  effect  of  "muz- 
zling the  freedom  of  the  press."  We  do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
necessity  of  an  argument  before  this  Commission  to  show  the  value 
of  a  "  free  and  unfettered  press."  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  hon- 
orable members  of  the  Commission  value  the  public  services  of  the 
American  press  of  all  legitimate  classes  as  highly  as  anyone  could. 

We  connne  ourselves,  therefore,  to  the  practical  problems  before 
the  Commission  and  beg  to  submit  our  views  of  these  problems  as  we 
see  them  from  our  standpoint. 

Without  ill  any  sense  reflecting  upon  the  standing  and  claims  to 
consideration  of  periodicals  of  the  varioi'is  other  classes,  we  desire  to 
point  out  to  you,  first,  the  fact  that,  as  we  believe,  the  typical  reli- 
gious weekly  of  the  times  approximates  very  closely  that  ideal  of  a 
serviceable  organ  of  popular  education  which  was  in  the  mind  of 
Congress  when  it  made  the  very  liberal  provision  for  second-class 
entry  set  forth  in  existing  statutes.  The  religious  paper  is  almost 
invariablv  edited  sincerely  in  the  int(»rest  of  the  subscriber.  The 
limitations  implied  in  the  yery  term  "  religious  publication  "  pre- 
clude it  from  rolling  up  a  large  su!)scription  list  through  the  use  of 
sensational  nuitter.  Those  who  buy  it  and  read  it  do  so  because*  they 
feel  a  genuine  need  for  the  cultural  matter  which  it  provides.  The 
high  aims  and  tone  of  such  a  paper  further  operate  to  limit  the  char- 
acter of  the  advertising  it  can  handle,  and  this  accounts  for  the  com- 
paratively small  proportion  of  advertising  carried  by  this  class  of 
public4itions.  If  you  were  to  consult  any  experienced  publisher  or 
advertising  agent  in  this  country  with  regard  to  starting  a  religious 
paper  for  the  sake  of  the  advertising  returns,  the  [)ropositi()n  would 
w  met  with  instant  lidicule. 

Reports  from  members  of  the  Reliirious  Weekly  Publishei*s'  Asso- 
ciation indicate  that  on  an  average  only  about  17  per  cent  of  the  space 
in  religious  weekly  periodicals  is  given  uj)  to  advertising.  This  puts 
all  this  sort  of  publications  very  remote  from  j)apers  published  pri- 
marily as  advertising  media.  Religious  periodicals  as  a  class  are 
more  dependent  on  subscription  income  than  typical  papers  of  most 
other  classes.  Very  few  religious  periodicals  i)ay  dividends,  and  it 
IS  safe  to  say  that  if  the  earnmg  of  profit  was  the  principal  considerr 
ation  in  their  establishment  and  continuance  practically  all  the  capi- 
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tal  invested  in  this  field  would  long  since  have  been  withdrawn  and 
devoted  to  more  profitable  uses.  Many  religious  papers  are  run  at 
constant  loss,  deficits  l>eing  met  by  supporters  interested  in  the  per- 
petuation of  their  influence. 

Religious  weeklies,  generally  speaking,  are  conducted  in  w^hat  is 
conceived  to  be  the  higher  interests  of  all  the  members  of  the  refined 
Christian  home.  Many  have  no  denominational  restrictions.  In 
those  that  have  the  denominational  emphasis  is  not  so  ^eat  as  it  is 
sometimes  conceived  to  be  by  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
character  of  the  matter  printed  in  these  papers.  They  are  Christian 
ratJier  than  sectarian.  Denominational  news  is  indeed  a  large  fea- 
ture in  most  of  them.  It  is  of  interest  to  many  excellent  citizens, 
and  there  is  practically  no  other  way  in  which  it  can  l^  disseminated. 
The  news  element  is,  however,  by  no  means  confined  to  the  bounds  of 
a  single  denomination.  Usually  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
information  in  regard  to  religious  progress  throughout  the  world 
which  can  not  be  obtained  in  secular  newspapers.  In  addition  to  this, 
seculai'  affairs  and  intellectual  and  moral  progress  in  gener^  are 
treated  from  the  religious  view  point. 

On  the  literary  side,  while  tlie  religious  papei-s,  being  limited  in 
funds,  can  not  conunand  the  services  of  the  more  famous  writers,  yet 
we  believe  that  a  survey  of  the  religious  press  will  demonstrate  the 
use  of  a  large  amount  or  matter  of  a  very  high  inspirational  and  edu- 
cational quality,  while  the  trivial  and  the  meretricious  are  absent. 

We  have  stated  these  facts  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  that  the 
religious  weekly  has  a  large  field  of  usefulness,  that  its  purposes  are 
sincere,  and  that  it  may  reasonably  be  taken  as  a  sort  of  puDlication, 
which,  under  the  spirit  of  the  present  postal  law%  is  entitled  to  the 
greatest  consideration. 

In  addition  to  this  we  wish  to  say  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  publi- 
cations in  this  association  to  obej^  that  law  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  framed. 

We  believe  that  the  principle  of  fostering  popular  educational 
influences,  on  which  the  present  law  is  based,  is  a  wuse  and  a  just  one, 
and  that  Congress  in  ordaining  the  law  was  fully  cognizant  of  the 

feneral  effect  which  it  would  have  on  the  affairs  of  the  Post-Office 
)epartment,  on  private  publishing  business,  and  on  the  public  at 
large.  Its  outcome  has  not  been  different  from  what  was  anticipated, 
except  possibly  as  to  some  unforst^en  evasions  of  its  spirit. 

As  shown  by  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  in  his  state- 
ments before  this  Commission  in  New  York  City,  the  head  of  the 
Department  has  been  able  under  the  present  law,  by  mere  administra- 
tive measures,  to  eliminate  certain  claims  and  practices  which  contra- 
dicted tlie  fundamental  intent  of  that  law.  Ihese  have  been  named 
here  to-day  an<l  I  will  not  go  over  them  again. 

First,  tlie  practice  of  sending  books  through  tlie  mail  at  the  second- 
class  rate  of  1  cent  a  pound. 

Second,  the  custom  on  the  i^art  of  news  agents  of  returning  unsold 
copies  to  publishers  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  a  pound. 

Third,  the  excessive  use  of  free  copies  under  the  sample-copy  priv- 
ilege. 

Fourth,  the  appropriation  by  schools  conducted  for  private  gain  of 
the  second-class  privilege  granted  to  institutions  of  learning. 
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If  these  encroadunents  upon  the  spirit  of  the  law  can  be  cured 
administratively,  we  believe  other  excesses  can  be  curbed  in  the  same 
way. 

We  realize,  however,  that  the  path  of  the  honest  and  faithful  official 
is  beset  with  many  difficulties;  difficulties  which  it  seems  to  us  are 
almost  equaled  by  those  confronting  this  Commission  in  endeavoring 
to  find  some  better  basis  for  regulating  second-class  matter,  than  the 
present  law  affords. 

Though  the  difficulties  of  enforcing  this  law  with  absolute  equity 
\x)i\\  to  the  publisher  and  to  the  Goverimient  are  manifest,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  doubt  the  poasilnlity  of  enacting  any  law  that  will  not 
require  equal  discretion  on  both  sides.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us, 
who  are  laymen,  to  point  out  to  the  honorable  commission  who  are 
versed  in  legislation,  the  fact  that  practically  all  laws,  no  matter  how 
<»refiilly  worded,  eventually  require  executive  or  judicial  interpre- 
tation. 

By  way  of  remedies  for  practices  now  complained  of,  we  beg  to 
submit  the  following  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commission  as  sug- 
irestions  of  the  Religious  Weekly  Publishers'  Association : 

SAMPLE    COPIES. 

The  I'eports  which  come  to  us  from  the  religious  publications  in 
our  association  show  the  use  of  less  than  5  per  cent  of  sample  copies, 
and  the  recomn^endation  on  the  part  of  these  publications  is  that  the 
proportion  of  sample  copies  used  be  limited  to  15  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  subscribers. 

A  point  might  be  raised  against  this  provision  by  new  publications 
on  the  basis  that  it  would  be  unfair  not  to  allow  to  a  new  publication 
a  better  chance  to  build  up  its  subscription  list  at  the  beginning. 
This  might  be  obviated  by  allowing  a  greater  percentage  oi  sample 
copies  to  new  publications.  For  instance,  100  per  cent  the  first  year, 
75  per  cent  the  second  year,  50  per.  cent  the  third  year,  25  per  cent 
the  fourth  year.  At  the  end  or  the  fourth  year  they  would  be  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  older  publications. 

LECrriMATE  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

We  believe  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  define  what  constitutes  a 
legitinaate  subscriber  so  that  it  would  apply  to  all  periodicals  with 
«Qual  justice.  Bearing  on  this  subject,  reports  from  the  publishers 
of  religious  weeklies  show  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  subscribers 
whose  papers  are  continued  beyond  the  time  for  which  they  are  paid 
in  advance  eventually  meet  their  obligations.  While  we  should 
not  object  to  such  restrictions  as  will  determine  all  subscribers  to 
be  bona  fide,  the  difficulty  of  a  limitation  upon  the  continuance 
of  past-due  legitimate  subscriptions  is,  we  think,  very  great.  The 
most  practical  suggestion  that  presents  itself  to  us  is  that  the  pub- 
lisher be  requiredto  furnish  a  sworn  statement  as  to  his  methods 
with  reference  to  his  subscription  list,  his  me^ods  of  securinjg  sub- 
scriptions, and  what  his  memods  are  in  securing  pay  from  hjs  sub- 
scribers, with  a  penalty  attached^  for  misstatement  We  concede  that 
second-class  rates  should  be  denied  to  any  publication  which  retains 
on  its  lists  habitually  subscribers  from  wnom  no  payment  of  arrears 
is  expected. 
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PREMIUMS. 

Reports  from  members  of  our  association  show  that  less  than  3  per 
cent  of  their  subscriptions  are  secured  by  means  of  premiums.  It 
was  further  developed  that  50  per  cent  of  the  religious  weeklies  do 
not  use  any  premiums  whatever  in  the  solicitation  oi  subscribers.  If 
the  abolishment  of  premiums  in  connection  with  subscriptions  would 
lessen  the  difficulties  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  the  religious  pub- 
lishers would  not  offer  any  serious  objections  thereto. 

SENDING   BILLS. 

Under  the  present  law  a  publisher  is  pennitted  to  send  a  notice  of 
expiration  of  a  subscription  or  a  bill  for  the  subscription  to  a  sub- 
scriber by  merely  inclosing  it  in  the  paper  which  goes  to  that  sub- 
scriber.    We  should  favor  the  discontinuance  of  this  practice. 

POSTAL  COMMISSION. 

Almost  without  exception  the  publishers  of  religious  weeklies,  real- 
izing that  it  would  be  impossible  ever  to  draft  a  law  which  would 
not  itself  require  interpretation  and  so  raise  new  problems,  recom- 
mend the  appointment  of  a  postal  commission  of  five  members,  at 
least  two  of  whom  shall  be  men  of  wide  experience  in  the  publishing 
business.  The  purpose  of  this  commission  would  be  to  relieve  the 
Postmaster-General  from  deciding  the  questions  which  must  con- 
stantly come  up  for  interpretation,  leaving  to  him  the  executive  work 
of  carrying  out  the  decisions  of  this  commission,  subject  to  a  review 
by  the  courts.  We  believe  that  the  Post-Office  Department,  under  a 
properly  constituted  commission  of  that  kind  to  enforce  this  law, 
would  be  able  to  relieve  itself  of  nine-tenths  of  the  difficulties  which 
have  been  pointed  out  to  this  Commission. 

In  making  this  presentation  iYi  behalf  of  religious  periodicals  we 
have  not,  so  far,  gone  into  discussion  of  second-class  posta^  rates. 
We  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Madden 's  suggestion  for  the  consolidation 
of  second  and  third  classes  in  the  rating  of  mail  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  flat  rate  of  4  cents  a  pound  on  all  printed  matter,  without 
distinction,  would  be  favorably  regarded  by  this  Commission  unless  it 
should  prove  impossible  to  distinguish  accurately  between  bona  fide 
periodicals  published  in  the  pubSc  interest  and  other  publications 
"  designed  primarily  for  advertising  purposes  or  for  free  circulation 
or  for  circulation  at  nominal  rates,"  as  Congress  originally  intended. 
But  after  offering  our  suggestions,  which  we  deem  certain  to  make 
the  discrimination  necessitated  under  the  statute  far  more  easy  and 
accurate  than  before,  we  feel  that  it  is  not  at  present  requisite  to 
enlarge  on  the  objections  to  a  measure  which  would  be  generally  re- 
garded as  a  last  resort  in  the  failure  of  other  remedies.  We  may, 
however,  indicate  very  briefly  the  grave  injustice  which  would  be 
worked  to  the  publications  represented  by  this  association  and  to  its 
reading  public  oy  any  increase  in  the  postage  rate.  From  responses 
received  by  this  association  to  inquiries  made  among  the  members  it 
appears  not  too  strong  to  state  that  four-fifths  of  the  religious  period- 
icals of  the  country  would  be  forced  out  of  business  by  an  advance  of 
3  cents  a  pound  on  their  mailing  charges.    Their  only  avenue  of 
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escape  from  Uiis  fact  would  be  to  advance  their  subscription  charges, 
which  would  probably  be  equally  disastrous. 

The  business  of  these  publications  has  been  adjusted  to  the  general 
terms  prescribed  by  the  Federal  legislators  in  the  act  of  1879.  These 
publishers  have  accepted  in  good  faith  the  public  policy  on  which  this 
act  was  designedly  based — the  principle  that  popular  government  is 
made  easier  by  the  circulation  oi  a  high  character  of  periodical  litera- 
ture. These  publishers  venture  to  maintain  that  in  their  publications 
they  have  met  the  expectations  of  the  Government  as  to  the  beneficial 
influence  which  would  he  exerted  by  a  conscientious  press  thus  en- 
couraged. 

If  it  should  be  conceded  that  under  existing  laws  first-class  mail 
pays  the  cost  of  transporting  large  quantities  of  second-class  mail, 
that  result  is  nothing  other  than  what  was  deliberately  contemplated 
by  Congress  when  uie  legislation  was  passed.  The  reading  public 
considers  itself  the  beneficiary  of  cheap  second-class  postage.  The 
"  cent-a-j)Ound  "  law  was  popular  when  it  was  passed,  and  there  has 
been  no  sign  of  a  change  of  feeling  in  regard  to  it.  With  the  books 
of  the  Post-Office  Department  rapidly  coming  to  a  satisfactory  bal- 
ance with  present  revenues,  a  proposal  to  increase  those  rates  in  any 
particular  would  appear  to  be  justified  only  by  an  important  admin- 
istrative crisis.     We  do  not  believe  any  sucli  cnsis  now  exists. 

In  considering  the  rate  paid  by  second-class  matter  for  its  trans- 
portation through  the  mails,  it  would  seem  only  fair  that  the  amount 
of  first-class  mail  created  by  the  second  class  should  have  considera- 
tion as  a  partial  supplement.  While  we  have  not  been  able  to  gather 
statistics  absolutely  accurate,  we  find,  as  near  as  we  are  able  to  come 
at  it,  that  the  religious  weekly  publishers  for  every  $100  paid  out 
for  second-class  mail  also  pay  out  $80  for  first-class  mail  and  receive 
in  first-class  mail  $50.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  if  a  publication 
enjoying  second-class  privilege  were  wiped  out  of  existence  it  would 
also  quite  largely  affect  the  first-class  mail.  We  have  not  taken  into 
account  the  first,  third,  and  fourth-class  postage  created  because  of 
the  advertising  carried  ih  these  publications,  which  also  amounts  to  a 
very  large  sum. 

In  making  comparisons  of  the  bulk  cost  of  handling  different 
classes  of  mail,  the  statistics  of  the  Post-Office  Department  have  been 
based  on  a  level  average  cost  per  pound.  We  think  an  allowance 
ought  to  be  made  here  in  favor  of  second  class.  It  certainly  does 
not  cost  as  much  to  handle  a  pound  of  second-class  matter,  with  an 
average  of  4  pieces  to  the  pound,  as  it  does  to  handle  first  class  with 
42  letters  or  165  postal  cards  to  the  pound.  The  second  class  is 
always  delivered  to  the  post-office,  and  is  usually  routed  ready  to 
go  in  the  cars,  while  the  first  class  must  be  gathered  from  mail  boxes, 
canceled,  distributed,  and  probably  handled  again  on  the  cars. 

We  believe  it  would  be  a  wise  provision  if  the  accounts  of  the 
Post-Office  Department  might  be  so  kept  that  they  would  show  the 
cost  on  the  amount  of  matter  carried  by  the  Post-Office  Department 
for  each  of  the  other  Departments  of  the  Government,  so  that  each 
Department  might  stand  upon  its  own  basis. 

The  Religious  Weekly  Publishers'  Association  desires  to  take  this 
occasion  to  express  its  hearty  and  absolute  confidence  in  this  Com- 
mission.    We  do  not  in  the  least  regard  the  deliberation  of  the 
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Commission  as  a  menace  to  our  interests.  We  appreciate  the  courtesy 
which  has  allowed  us  to  put  before  the  Commission  this  statement 
of  the  way  our  business  Avould  be  affected  by  various  propositions 
under  your  consideration.  We  desire  no  special  privileges  not  ac- 
corded to  other  publishers  who  are  doing  equal  public  service.  That 
your  wisdom  and  justice  will  work  out  a  solution  that  fully  cares 
for  all  our  legitimate  interests  we  have  the  utmost  confidence.  In 
fliis  spirit  the  Religious  Weekly  Publishers'  Association  leaves  the 
whole  subject  to  your  just  judgment. 

The  following  are  the  members  of  the  Religious  Weekly  Publishers' 
Association : 

Baptist  Tribune,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Inter-Mountain  Christian  Advocate,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Friendship  Banner,  Rock  HiU,  S.  G. 

Florida  Christian  Advocate,  Live  Oak,  Fla. 

Christian  Appeal,  Greenwood,  S.  C. 

Free  Will  Baptist,  Ayden,  S.  C. 

Christian  Intelligencer,  149  Church  street,  New  York  City. 

Primitive  Christianity,  Wichita,  Kans. 

Western  Christian  Advocate,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Montana  Catholic,  Butte,  Mont. 

The  Westminster,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wanderer  Printing  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Southern  Presbyterian,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Sunflower,  Lily  Dale,  N.  Y. 

Texas  Christian  Advocate,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Folke-Vennen  Publishing  Company. 

The  Standard,  324  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

Alabama  Baptist,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Herald  of  Life,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  Tidings,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Friends  Intelligencer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pittsburg  Christian  Advocate,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

The  Evangelical,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Church  Advocate,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Reformed  Church  Record,  Reading,  Pa. 

Messiah's  Advocate,  Oakland,  Cal.  .      . 

Baptist  Record,  Pell  a,  Iowa. 

True  Voice,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

American  Israelite,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Western  World,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Our  Hope,  Mendota,  III. 

Der  Presbyterlsner,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Young  Churchman  Company. 

Christian  Witness,  Chicago,  lU. 

Our  Church  Record,  Greensboro,  N.  0. 

Baptist  Observer,  Greensburg,  Ind. 

Messenger,  OwensvUle,  Ind. 

The  Kirchenaeltung,  Clereland,  Ohio. 

St.  Louis  Christian  Advocate*  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Morning  Star,  Boston,  Mass. 

Southern  Churchman,  Richmond,  Ya. 

Firm  Foundation,  Austin,  Tex. 

Church  Advocate,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ohio  Waisenfreund,  Columbus*  Ohio. 

XJnlversatin  Leader,  Boston,  Mass. 

Revlsta  Catolica,  Las  Vegas,  N.  M. 

Texas  Holiness  Advocate,  Greenville,  Tex. 

Krlstlege  Talsmand*  CtaieagOi  lU. 

Advance,  Cliicago,  111. 

Christian  Conservator,  Huntington,  Ind. 
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Religious  Herald,  Richmond,  Va. 

Cumberland  Presbyterian,  Nasbville,  Tenn. 

Lutheran  Evangelist,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Christian  Standard,  Lookout  and  Christian  Weekly,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

New  York  Observer,  New  York  City. 

Christian  Index,  Atlanta,  6a. 

Baptist  Record,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Baltimore  Southern  Methodist,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Christian  Register,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bikuben,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

Zion's  Eterald,  Boston.  Mass. 

North  Carolina  Christian  Advocate,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Living  (^hurch,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Christian  Instructor,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Central  Presbyterian,  Richmond,  Va. 

Home  Journal  and  News.  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Western  Catholic.  Quincy,  111. 

Cumberland  Banner,  Jasi)er.  Teun. 

Presbyterian  Standard.  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  Word  and  Way. 

Christian  Union  Messenger.  Greencastle.  Ind. 

Brethren  Evangelist.  Ashland.  Ohio. 

Episcopal  Recorder,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Christian  Observer,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Christian  Publication  Company,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

General  Baptist,  Sikeston,  Mo. 

Michigan  Christian  Advocate,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Tlie  Peninsula  Methodist,  Cliestertown,  Md. 

Ltttheraneren,  Minneai^olis.  Minn. 

The  Churchman. 

Michigan  Christian  Herald,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Northwestern  Christian  Advocate,  Chicago. 

Epworth  Herald,  Chicago. 

Central  Christian  Advocate,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Western  Christian  Advocate,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Christian  Advocate,  New  York. 

Ram's  Horn,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Interior,  Chicago,  111. 


STATEMENT  OF  H.   S.   SAYLOB. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  full  name  ? 

Mr.  Saylor.  H.  S.  Saylor. 

The  CiL\iRMAN.  WTiere  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Saylor.  In  Minnesota. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation? 

Mr.  SayijOR.  Newspaper  printer  and  publisher. 

The  Chairman.  'NVhat  publication  do  you  issue  ? 

Mr.  Saylor.  It  is  a  Sunday  newspajoer.  This  is  the  popgun  or 
handcar  of  this  investigation.  We  thouglit  it  ought  to  be  represented 
in  some  way,  since  it  has  been  represented  that  the  free  county  service 
should  be  stopped. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  country 
newspaper  ? 

Mr.  Sayior.  Yes ;  representing  the  Minnesota  Editorial  Associa- 
tion, composed  of  approximately  350  publishers  of  country  news- 
papers. 
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On  behalf  of  that  association  and  in  the  interest  of  all  country 
newspapers  in  the  United  States,  I  desire  to  protest  against  any 
change  in  the  postal  laws  which  would  deprive  the  country  weekly 
of  the  free  county  service,  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  The  free  county  delivery  is  made  by  the  post-office  system  with 
practically  no  expense.  An  average,  of  about  one-half  the  news- 
newspapers  from  a  country  office  are  delivered  directly  from  the  home 
post-office.  Of  the  remainder  at  least  two-thirds  are  carried  to  other 
points  in  the  same  county  through  the  railway  mail  service,  and  it  i> 
doubtful  if  the  average  distance  of  the  haul  is  as  much  as  25  miles. 
But  a  very  small  fraction  of  this  mail  ever  reaches  a  terminal  point 
where  weighing  is  done;  consequently  it  onlv  slightly  affects  the  mail 
weights  as  determined  by  the  railroads  anc\  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment. 

The  small  percentage  which  is  delivered  outside  the  county  is  paid 
for  at  the  rate  established,  and  if  that  rate  is  less  than  the  cost  of 
handling  I  am  very  confident  a  large  majority  of  country  editors  will 
make  no  protest  against  an  advance  in  the  rates  to  a  point  which 
will  cover  the  cost. 

I  claim  that  if  the  Post-Office  Department  did  not  receive  mem- 
oranda of  weights  from  postmasters  it  would  scarcely  know  it  wa^ 
handling  these  country  weeklies,  the  distribution  being  confined  to 
so  small  a  territorv. 

(2)  Under  the  policy  of  the  Government  the  people  are  entitled  to 
the  free  county  delivery  of  newspapers. 

The  tendency  of  the  connnercial  system  is  to  collect  the  surplii> 
from  the  rural  districts  and  hold  it  in  large  citie^s,  and  the  policy  of 
the  Government  is  to  provide  conveniences  for  the  rural  district,  even 
though  reveiuies  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  cost,  as  is  true  of  the 
rural  mail  routes.  A  deliverv  of  mail  was  made  at  Nome,  Alaska, 
last  winter  which  cost  the  (lovernment  $8  for  each  piece. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  because  much  of  the  country  weekly 
deliverv  is  now  made  on  rural  routes  the  free  countv  deliverv  should 
be  discontinued. 

It  is  generally  assumed,  and  possibly  true,  that  the  rural  free 
deliverv  has  been  a  detriment  to  count rv  weeklies,  as  lars:e  dailv 
papers  are  delivered  promptly  at  so  low  a  subscription  price  they 
have  in  s(mie  instances  replaced  the  country  weekly.  Pa|x»rs  of 
large  circulation  have  been  able  to  make  low  prices  from  various 
causes  wliich  need  not  be  enumerated  here.  This  has  forced  the 
country  weeklies  to  reduce  subscription  price  without  the  correspond- 
ing reduction  in  cost  of  production. 

AVhen  rural  routes  first  began  to  be  established,  country  editors,  for 
the  most  part,  advocated  them  for  their  localities  and  assisted  in 
securing  them,  though  they  realized  they  would  probably  l)e  a  detri- 
ment rather  than  a  benefit  to  their  business  by  reason  of  added 
facilities  to  competitors.  That  statement  nuiy  appear  incredulous  in 
this  commercial  age,  but,  as  a  class,  the  country  editor  is  uns(dfisli 
when  the  question  is  between  the  interest  of  the  community  and  lii"^ 
private  business.  Having  taken  that  position  at  a  possible  sacrifice*, 
it  would  seem  to  be  the  irony  of  fate  that  the  rural  routes  should  Im? 
the  weapon  used  to  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  the  free  county  service 
under  which  his  business  has  been  established. 
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The  country  press  has  not  abused  the  second-dass  mail  privilege 
in  any  way,  and  should  not  be  made  to  pay  the  penalty  for  abuses 
by  other  classes  of  publications.  Furthermore,  the  amount  would 
not  exceed  $100,000  per  year  if  the  present  rate  were  applied  to  the 
entire  issues  of  the  country  weeklies. 

By  that  it  would  appear  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  fill  up  this 
hole  with  the  revenue  from  the  country  weeklies,  as  it  would  be  only 
$100,000  a  year. 

Though  country  papers  are  not  so  ably  edited  as  the  metropolitan 
press,  each  has  a  responsible  head  held  accountable  for  the  policy  of 
the  paper.  Their  editorial  arguments  are  in  the  interest  of  their 
communities,  or  at  least  are  so  intended. 

Editorials  in  the  city  press  are  more  in  the  nature  of  lawyers'  briefs, 
and  the  arguments  are  for  the  position  suggested  by  the  business  office. 
Even  in  the  news  service  facts  are  omitted  or  so  stated  as  to  influence 
the  reader  in  forming  his  opinion.  The  country  editor  is  close  to 
the  people,  and  his  business  life  would  be  short  if  he  failed  to  give 
them  "  a  square  deal."  Therefore  the  country  press  should  be  en 
couraged  and  not  required  to  assist  in  making  up  a  deficit  for  which 
it  is  in  no  way  responsible. 

As  a  representative  of  country  publishers,  I  also  protest  against  any 
change  in  the  postal  laws  which  will  deprive  the  country  editor  of  the 
so-called  '*  ready-print  service/'  as  this  is  his  only  available  general 
news  and  miscellaneous  syndicate.  It  is  necessary  that  a  paper  shall 
contain  matter  other  than  editorial  and  strictly  local  news,  and  by 
the  ready-print  system  he  is  able  to  buy  his  paper  with  one  side 
printed  at  a  central  office  nuich  more  cheaply  than  the  work  could  be 
done  in  his  own  office.  The  colored  and  nuigazine  supplements  and 
some  other  parts  of  the  blanket  Sunday  papers  are  printed  in  the  cen- 
tral office  and  are  in  the  same  class  as  the  ready  print. 

Many  publications  have  editorial  offices  only,  with  no  printing 
plants,  having  the  work  done  at  job  offices.  The  country  weekly 
should  be  entitled  to  the  same  privilege. 

In  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  States  countj^  officers  are  required  by  law 
to  make  certain  reports  and  to  publish  certain  notices  in  one  or  more 
local  papers.  In  many  instances  these  notices  take  the  place  of  per- 
sonal service,  and  in  some  cases,  as,  for  instance,  the  sale  of  property 
for  delinquent  taxes,  property  may  be  confiscated  w' ithout  other  notice 
than  that  received  through  the  country  paper.  This  policy  of  the 
Government  can  only  be  justified  on  the  assumption  that  every  tax- 
payer can  afford  to  take  his  local  paper.  In  order  to  facilitate  pub- 
licity the  National  Government  decided  to  help  to  the  extent  of  waiv- 
ing any  expense  incurred  in  getting'this  paper  to  him. 

uTiile  the  country  weekly  appears  to  be  the  least  in  importance  of 
all  periodical  publications,  its  relation  to  the  farming  communities 
makes  it  w^orthy  of  consideration,  and  I  hope  no  change  wnll  be  made 
in  the  postal  laws  which  will  embarrass  even  the  most  humble  country 
editor. 

Senator  Carter.  I  think  we  had  better  let  the  country  editor  out. 
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STATEMENT  OF  G.  H.  TEN  BBOEK. 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  see  the  hour  is 
late.  I  should  like  to  address  the  Commission  in  the  morning.  I 
arrived  here  from  St.  Louis  only  this  morning,  and  some  things  have 
been  said  here  this  evening  which  will  modify  the  figures  I  had  pre- 
pared. I  have  had  the  temerity  to  go  into  the  actual  cost  of  carrying 
the  second-class  mail,  an'd  I  think  I  have  something  which  will  tc 
illuminating  to  this  committee. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  a  time  do  you  want? 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  Probably  an  hour.  I  have  gone  into  the  question 
very  minutely  and  elaborately.  It  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
find  out,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  of  some  service  to  the  country. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Have  you  a  printed  brief? 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  Yes;  but  I  want  to  amend  this  somewhat,  in  view 
of  what  I  have  heard  here  to-dav. 

Representative  Overstreet.  f  erhaps  we  had  better  wait  until  the 
rest  have  been  heard,  because  you  may  want  to  modify  it  again. 

The  Chair3ian.  The  hearings  are  pretty  nearly  conclifded,  as  far 
as  I  know,  except  the  Government  people. 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  There  is  just  one  other  question  I  want  to  touch 
upon,  and  that  is  the  administration  of  the  present  law.  For  ex- 
ample, there  are  only  two  publications  like  ours  in  the  countrj',  and 
this  fine  body  of  law  that  is  being  built  up,  that  we  hear  about  to- 
day, operates  in  this  w  ay :  I  have  a  case  betore  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  if  there  is  a  ruling  in  the  Treasury  Department  on  a  cer- 
tain article  imported  and  that  ruling  in  the  courts  is  in  favor  of  the 
importer  making  the  contention,  the  Treasury  Department  immedi- 
ately gives  the  balance  of  the  importers  of  the  country  the  benefit  of 
that  ruling;  but  the  Post-Office  Department  does  not  do  that.  It 
seems  there  has  been  no  general  ruling  from  any  decision.  That  was 
a  matter  I  wanted  to  call  attention  to  before  the  Commission,  with 
reference  to  an  amendment  to  the  law  on  one  point. 

The  CiiAiRiMAN.  WTiom  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  I  represent  the  Mercantile  Digest  Publisher  Com- 
pany, of  St.  Louis.  I  am  a  large  stockholder  in  me  company.  I  am 
also  its  attorney  and  its  president.  There  are  only  two  publications 
of  the  kind  in  the  country.  One  is  in,  and  consequently  it  does  not 
care  to  be  heard  before  this  Commission. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Are  you  still  before  the  Department 
or  in  the  courts? 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  We  have  been  five  vears  in  the  courts.  The  De- 
partment  has  not  particularly  pressed  our  case,  nor  have  we. 

ReprCvsentative  Overstreet.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  your 
argument  is  along  the  line  of  your  contention  for  admission  or  along 
the  general  line  of  the  subiects  before  this  Commission. 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  I  wull  eliminate  from  the  argument  any  conten- 
tion for  admission. 

Representative  0\t:rstreet.  That  would  not  probably  be  properly 
before  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  Well,  I  have  a  printed  brief  on  the  other  subject, 
which  might  interest  the  Commission,  as  showing  the  general  work- 
ings of  the  law,  which  I  think  ought  to  be  understoodby  the  Com- 
mission. 
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Representative  0\'erstreet.  If  you  eliminate  this  contest  between 
your  publication  and  the  Department,  how  long  will  your  argument 
take? 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  The  balance  of  it  would  take  fuUv  an  hour.  I 
should  like  to  get  some  further  figures  to  add  strength  to  my  position. 
I  will  say  that  while  the  computation  has  been  made  on  an  entirely 
different  basis^  the  conclusion  which  has  been  reached  is  substantially 
the  same  as  mine. 

Senator  Carter.  I  move  that  the  Commission  adjourn  until  10.30 
to-morrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  at  5  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.  m.,  the  Commission 
adjourned  until  Tuesday,  November  27,  190G,  at  10.30  a.  m. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  November  ^7,  1906, 

The  Commission  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Penrose  (chairman)  and  Carter;  also  Repre- 
sentatives Overstreet,  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Moon,  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

The  Chairman.  The  Commission  is  prepared  to  hear  Mr.  Ten 
Broek,  as  announced  last  evening. 

STATEMENT  OF  G.  H.  TEN  BBOEK. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ten  Broek,  will  vou  kindlv  state  in  what  rela- 
tion  you  appear  before  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  I  am  president  of  the  Mercantile  Adjuster  Pub- 
lishing Company,  of  St.  Ix)uis,  Mo. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  with  any  remarks  you  wish  to 
submit  to  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  Before  going  into  the  question  of  the  cost  of 
second-class  matter,  I  should  like  to  touch  upon  one  or  two  points 
made  in  yesterday's  papers  and  addrCvSses.  I  will  first  endeavor  to 
show  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  amend  the  law  so  as  to  state  with 
exactness  what  publications  should  contain  in  order  to  entitle  them  to 
second-class  rates.  Mr.  Collier  touched  upon  the  point  of  a  po^^sible 
ratio  between  advertising  matter  and  reading  matter.  The  publica- 
tion which  I  represent  is  a  peculiar  illustration  of  whv  that  rule 
could  not  work.  For  instance  the  November  number  o^  the  publi- 
cation contains  91  digCvSts  of  legal  opinions — opinions  covering  258 
pages  of  the  Wast  Reporter  System.  The  4,000  lawyers  who  adver- 
tised in  that  publication  covered  110  pa^es  of  advertising  matter,  and 
the  list  of  banks,  114  pages.  The  question  would  naturally  come  up 
before  any  committee  or  commission  or  individual  who  would  try 
to  ^et  the  proportionate  amount  of  reading  matter,  as  in  those  digests 
which  really  represented  258  pages  of  opmions;  and  lawyers  would 
rather  have  the  digests,  unless  they  are  interested  in  a  particular 
opinion,  than  the  opinions  themselves. 

I  should  like  for  just  a  moment,  in  order  to  get  it  clearly  in  the 
record  and  clearly  before  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  Commission 
to  touch  upon  this  consistent  body  of  law  which  has  been  built  up. 
In  order  to  do  so,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  just  for  a  moment  the  history 
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of  this  niovoinent  which  found  its  inception  in  the  now  famou- 
postal  laws  and  regulations  amended,  No.  276,  by  which  the  De- 
partment attempted  to  confine  second-class  matter  to  current  new< 
or  miscellaneous  literary  matter.  As  a  lawyer,  the  moment  I  ssiw 
that  regulation,  I  felt  that  it  could  not  for  a  moment  stand  in  the 
courts,  and  so  advised  my  clients.  But  the  Department  went  on  and 
ruled  out,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  about  700  publication.. 
I  believe,  under  that  rule. 

Then  one  publisher,  the  publisher  of  the  Official  Railway  Guide, 
attempted  to  compel  the  admission  of  his  publication  by  proceedings 
in  court.  He  was  successful  in  the  court  below.  The  case  was 
appealed,  and  the  Department  was  again  defeated.  Then  the  De- 
partment concluded  to  call  in  Mr.  Johnson,  to  fight  that  case.  But 
when  Mr.  Johnson  got  into  that  case,  the  appeal  was  dismissed  in 
the  Federal  Supreme  Court. 

Then  the  Department  changed  its  tjictics,  and  took  its  very  stronge -t 
case,  and  the  weakest,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  publishei'^5 — that 
of  books — and  carried  it  through  and  managed  to  get  a  divided 
opinion  on  that,  with  Mr.  Johnson,  its  able  counsel. 

Now,  as  I  stated  yesterday,  in  the  Treasury  Department,  if  there 
had  been  a  question  as  to  the  duty  on  a  certain  article  imported,  if 
the  importer  had  obtained  a  ruling  in  his  favor,  that  ruling  would 
apply  to  all  similar  cases.  But  the  Post-Office  Department  does 
not  follow  that  rule.  If  the  Department  would  only  follow  this  con- 
sistent body  of  law  which  is  benig  built  up,  then  tliere  would  be  no 
objection.  But  I  question — Mr.  Glassie  could  probably  answer  the 
question — whether  there  has  been  a  single  case  in  which  the  I>epart- 
ment  has  withdrawn  the  order  of  cancellation  because  of  that  ruling 
in  the  Official  Railway  Guide  case.  If  there  has  been,  I  should 
like  to  know  of  it.  If  there  has  been,  I  have  not  heard  of  it.  That 
is  what  is  the  objection  to  this  consistent  bodj^  of  law. 

It  finally  ended  in  this  one  case,  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  ha-^ 
almost  said  that  the  Post-Office  Department  is  final  and  supreme.  It 
does  not  sav  so  in  so  manv  words,  but  whenever  anvbodv  ffoes  befoiv 
the  Post-Office  l)ei)artment  they  hold  up  this  decision.  They  s:iy 
nothing  about  the  other  decision.  I  question  whether  if  a  man  to-day 
went  with  a  work  of  reference  to  the  Post-Office  Department  ami 
asked  admission  for  it,  it  would  be  admitted.  In  fact,  1  know  it  would 
not,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  is  a  decision  to  the  effect, 
which  is  binding  so  far  as  the  Post-Office  Department  is  concerneil, 
that  works  of  reference  are  information  of  a  public  character.  That 
is  a  point  which  I  trust  the  Commission  will  cover  in  some  way  in  it> 
report,  that  when  there  has  been  a  decision  such  as  the  one  I  have 
spoken  of  the  Department  shall  say  to  the  publishers  who  have  been 
ruled  out  that  under  that  decision  thev  are  admitted  The  historv  of 
this  movement  will  never  be  written  fully,  the  tragedy  will  never  Ik* 
written,  until  the  700  poor  devils  who  were  declared  out  under  this 
void  ruling,  declared  void  by  the  courts,  have  been  invited  to  come  in. 

The  Chaikman.  IIow  many  have  been  ruled  out  in  the  last  eight  or 
ten  years? 

Mr.  Ten  Bkoek.  I  do  not  know.  It  should  go  back  to  the  void  rul- 
ing, the  ruling  which  the  courts  have  declared  void,  and  somebody 
should  say  to  those  people  who  have  been  ruled  out,  '*  This  great  and 
good  Government  has  made  a  mistake.     Unless  you  are  absolutely 
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dead,  come  back  and  we  will  let  you  in."'  But  no;  if  anybody  applies 
to  the  Post-Office  Department  they  say,  ^'  My  friend,  you  are  dead  and 
you  do  not  know  it,  and  you  must  stay  dead."'  They  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  decision,  which  does  not  say  in  so  many  words  that  the 
decision  of  the  Post-Office  Department  is  hnal,  but  comes  dangerously 
near  it.  I  will  a^ifain  give  it,  because  the  discussion  yesterday  was 
only  incidental : 

We  have  reviewed  the  action  of  the  Postniaster-Genernl,  and  it  is  not  intended 
to  intimate  that  in  every  <*aso  lieroafter  arising;  tho  question  wlietlior  a  certain 
publi4-atiou  shall  In*  considered  a  book  or  a  jierlodical  sliall  be  reviewed  by  this 
court.  In  such  cas(»s  tlie  decision  of  the  Post-Offlce  Department  rendered  in  the 
exercise  of  reas<mal)le  dis<Teti(m  will  be  treated  as  conclusive. 

What  the  court  would  say  w'as  a  reasonable  discretion  when  a  case 
came  Ix^fore  it.  Just  what  stand  they  would  take  we  do  not  know. 
But  the  Department  takes  the  stand  that  its  decision  is  final.  I  say, 
however,  that  the  ruling  on  the  question  of  works  of  reference  is  final 
and  is  binding  on  the  Department,  and  the  Department  now  should 
^end  word  to  every  ])ul)lisher  who  has  been  ruled  out  on  the  ground 
that  he  has  a  work  of  reference  and  say  to  him,  "  This  Government 
has  made  a  mistake  and  will  let  vou  in."' 

« 

Senator  (\\im:R.  If  the  individual  formerly  ruled  out  should  make 
a  new  application — that  is,  one  subsequent  to  the  ihite  of  the  decision 
to  which  you  refer — would  not  the  case  be  passed  upon  in  the  light  of 
the  decision^ 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  No;  it  is  not  passed  on  in  the  light  of  the  deci- 
sion. I  know  of  one  case  exactly  like  that.  Tn  fact,  the  Post-Office 
Department,  when  this  matter  was  up  for  discussion,  said,  "  This 
question  of  works  of  reference  is  betore  the  courts."  AVlien  that 
case  was  s(»ttled,  1  went  before  the  Post-Office  Department,  and  the 
Department  said,  "  AVell,  every  case  must  rest  on  its  own  bottom." 
There  ought  to  be  some  general  ruling.  A  work  of  reference  may  be 
a  price  list.  It  may  be  a  time-table.  As  it  happens,  in  the  case 
passed  on,  a  time-table  was  involved.  A  time-table  is  not  a  necessity. 
You  may  telephone  to  the  station  and  find  out  when  a  train  leaves. 
It  is  not  a  work  of  necessity  like  a  price  list  is.  But  if  you  go  to 
the  Department  and  ask  the  Department  to  enter  a  price  list,  you 
will  be  turned  down  very  quickly.  There  have  been  decisions  from 
which  the  Department  appealed,  and  then  dismissed  the  appeal.  Con- 
sequently they  are  binding  upon  the  Department.  It  was  held  that  a 
time-table  is  information  of  a  public  character.  If  I  am  wrong  in 
my  statement  of  the  decision,  I  ask  Mr.  Glassie  to  correct  me. 

Mr.  Glassie.  I  am  not  called  upon  to  discuss  this  question.  If 
the  Conmiission  desires  any  information  from  me,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
give  it. 

Representative  Overstreet.  I  do  not  think 

Mr.  Glassie.  I  will  only  say  now  that  that  statement  is  entirely 
erroneous. 

Representative  Overstreet.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  province  of  the 
Commission  to  hear  discussions  of  cases  pending  in  the  courts.  Yes- 
terday I  suggested  that  this  matter  be  omitted  by  Mr.  Ten  Broek  in 
his  argument.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  either  to  the  Government  or 
to  the  parties  litigant  that  the  Commission  should  assume  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  case  now  in  the  courts. 
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Mr.  Ten  Broek.  Excuse  me.  You  do  not  quite  understand  why 
I  am  introducing  this. 

Representative  Overstreet.  I  think  your  effort  to  involve  Mr. 
Glassie  in  a  controversy  with  you  would  indicate  that  jou  are 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  No;  I  want  to  be  right  before  this  Commission. 
I  do  not  want  to  make  a  mistake. 

The  Chairman.  We  understand  the  preliminaries. 

Senator  Carter.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question,  in  order  to  make 
more  clear  what  you  wish  to  develop.  Do  you  mean  to  be  under- 
stood as  saying  that  the  Post-Office  Department  pays  no  heed  what- 
ever to  the  judgment  of  the  court  on  a  given  state  of  facts? 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  Practically,  that  is  right.  Senator.  When  I  sav 
that  a  railway  time-table,  which  was  excluded  because 

Senator  Carter.  Let  us  stay  by  the  principle  rather  than  to  go  into 
specific  cases.  After  a  given  principle  has  been  adjudicated  by  a 
court  on  appeal  from  a  ruling  of  the  Department,  or  a  case  coming 
up  for  a  writ  of  mandate,  do  you  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying 
that  thereafter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  judgment  o^  the 
court  may  be  clear  and  specific  upon  the  principle  involved,  the 
Post-Office  Department  pays  no  attention  to  the  adjudication  of  the 
principle  ? 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  That  is  exactly  my  construction  "of  the  position 
of  the  Post-Office  Department. 

Senator  Carter.  Will  you  cite  the  cases  in  which  the  Department 
has  disregarded  the  adjudication? 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  The  case  of  the  Railway  Publication  Company 
is  the  case  which  I  claim  should  govern  all  similar  cases.  That 
publication  was  ruled  out  because  it  was  a  work  of  reference.  You 
can  not  get  a  work  of  reference  admitted  to-day  by  the  Post-Office 
Department. 

Senator  Carter.  AVas  that  particular  publication  admitted  ? 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  Oh,  yes;  of  course,  alter  the  court  had  ruled  upon 
it.  The  Department  appealed  its  case  and  then  dismissed  its  appeal. 
That  meant  that  the  ruling  in  that  case  was  final. 

Senator  Carter.  AVhat  was  the  history  of  the  case  ?  How  was  the 
matter  brouglit  into  court  ? 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  Here  in  AVashington,  in  the  Federal  court — the 
District  Federal  court,  and  then  appealed  to 

Senator  Carter.  The  lower  court  decided  adversely  to  the  Depart- 
ment? 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  Adversely  to  the  Department. 

Senator  Carter.  Thereupon  the  Department  appealed? 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  It  appealed. 

Senator  Carter.  And  subsequently  it  abandoned  its  appeal? 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  Xo;  it  appealed  and  lost  on  appeal.  It  then  ap- 
pealed to  the  Federal  Supreme  Court,  and  when  Mr.  Johnson  was 
called  into  the  case  it  abandoned  its  appeal. 

Senator  Carter.  Then  the  nisi  prius  court  decided  advei'sely  to 
the  Government? 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Carter.  And  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  decided 
adversely  to  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  The  court  of  appeals  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia— I  think  that  is  the  technical  title. 
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Senator  Carter.  The  court  of  last  resort  in  the  District  ?  Then  two 
courts  having  decided  adverst»ly  to  the  (iovernment,  the  (Jovernment 
took  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  ITnited  States? 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Carter.  And  it  abandoned  that  appeaH 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  It  abandoned  the  appeal. 

Senator  Carter.  And  the  publication  was  admitted  to  the  mails? 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  That  is  right. 

vSenator  Carter.  Your  objection  now  is  that  the  principles  de- 
cided in  that  case  is  not  regarded  as  binding  upon  the  Department  in 
any  similar  case  ? 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  That  is  the  only  construction  I  can  put  upon  the 
fact  that  the  Department  does  not  now  admit  works  of  reference. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Commission,  when  in  October 
and  November,  1901,  the  right  of  The  Mercantile  Adjuster  to  pass  as 
^cond-class  matter  was  fii'st  called  into  question  by  the  Post-Office 
Department,  the  workings  of  that  Department  naturally  became  of 
intense  interest  to  everyone  connected  with  the  management  of  The 
Mercantile  Adjuster,  and  the  subject  has  been  carefully  studied,  both 
in  the  official  reports  and  elsewhere,  during  the  past  five  years. 

As  the  result  of  this  study  we  propose  to  show : 

1.  That  suggestions  for  equitable  legislation,  affecting  vast  business 
interests,  can  not  with  prudence  be  based  upon  such  jconclusions  as 
the  Post-Office  Department  may  now  present,  such  conclusions  being 
l)ased  upon  vague  and  insufficient  data,  as  the  Department  does  not 
know  within  200,000,000  pounds  what  weight  of  mail  is  handled 
annually. 

2.  That  when  the  estimates  made  by  different  officials  as  to  the  cost 
of  handling  second-class  mail  matter,  and  stated  in  different  official 
documents,  are  applied  to  the  weight  of  second-class  mail  matter 
known  to  have  been  handled  in  the  latest  fiscal  year  reported,  the  vari- 
ation is  found  to  be  more  than  $42,000,000. 

3.  That  statistics  presented  by  the  Department  in  its  official  re- 
ports and  in  the  argument  submitted  to  the  Postal  Commission  are 
subject  to  criticism,  because  based  on  figures  that  the  Department 
itself  has  declared  to  be  "  unreliable  and  unsatisfactory,"  and  that 
have  been  superseded  by  later  figures  which  should  now  be  regarded 
as  authority. 

4.  That  the  use  of  "  loose  estimates,''  based  on  insufficient  and  dis- 
credited  data,  has  led  to  such  statements  being  made  in  the  official 
reports  of  the  Department  and  elsewhere  as  tendto  create  a  prejudice, 
and  thus  prevent  a  fair  and  impartial  consideration  of  the  question; 
the  cost  of  handling  the  seconcl-class  mail  Ixnng  overstated  and  the 
revenue  derived  therefrom  being  understated  persistently. 

5.  That  the  anuMint  of  second-class  mail  d(H»s  not  affect  the  alleged 
postal  deficit. 

6.  That  official  documents,  critically  examined  from  the  account- 
ant's standpoint,  will  show  that  this  is  the  case,  because  seccmd-class 
mail  pays  its  own  way. 

7.  That  what  is  needed  is  a  careful  and  searching  investigation  by 
independent  experts  into  the  question  of  expense  and  returns  from 
this  class  of  mail,  such  investigation  bein^  conducted  as  it  would  be 
by  a  business  house  if  the  accuracy  of  its  books  were  called  into 
question. 
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All  through  the  discussions  of  this  topic,  and  through  the  re]>ons 
of  the  Department,  will  be  found  numerous  references  to  the  "  cost  of 
carrying  second-class  matter,"  but  we  look  in  vain  for  any  definite 
figures  as  to  this  cost  and  for  the  particular  items  which  those  who 
have  undertaken  to  estimate  this  cost  have  considered  in  their  cal- 
culations. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  in  business  institutions  in  discussing  tli*^ 
expenses  of  running  the  business  no  question  is  more  productive  of 
conflicting  opinions  than  that  of  the  "  cost ''  of  a  department  \yhich  i- 
an  adjunct  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  institution.  In  discussing  thi^ 
question  the  heads  of  the  various  departments  will  wrangle  until  ^oine 
one  asks  "  A\niat  would  be  the  difference  in  the  balance  sheet  at  tlit- 
close  of  the  year  were  this  department  of  the  business  entirely  elimi- 
nated?" and  when  this  figure  is  ascertained  it  ends  the  di-;cus>ion. 
There  is  no  other  rational  or  sensible  way  of  calculating  the  cost  of 
second-class  matter  than  to  find  the  answer  to  the  question.  ^^  What 
would  be  the  difference  in  the  figures  presented  bv  the  annual  report 
of  the  Postmaster-deneral  at  the  close  of  the  year  s  business  provideJ 
second-class  matter  were  extinguished  T'  There  may  be  endle^ss  the- 
ories on  this  subject,  but  the  enect  of  second-class  matter  on  the  bal- 
ance sheet  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  is  undoubtedly  what  tlii> 
Commisi(m  wants  to  ascertain,  and  that  is,  what  I  now  will  endeavor 
to  show. 

The  calculations  have  been  made  as  they  would  have  been  if  ap- 
plied in  mercantile  or  manufacturing  pursuits.  If  they  are  wroiiir. 
it  nnist  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  based  on  the  figui'es  furnisheJ 
by  the  Post-Office  Department  with  certain  corrections  in  the>>e  fiir- 
ures  which  were  obviously  necessary  and  which  will  be  explained. 
The  theory  throughout  this  entire  paper  is  that  the  handling  of 
second-class  mail  is  not  the  primary  purjx)se  of  the  Post-Oftioe 
Department ;  that  this  service  was  added  arter  the  Department  was 
established;  that  if  it  were  eliminated  not  a  single  post-office  would 
be  closed,  and  the  great  machinery  of  the  Post-Onice  Department 
w^ould  have  to  continue  just  as  it  is  to-day;  that  to  take  the  propor- 
tionate weight  of  second-class  mail  and  to  state  that  it  should  l)ear 
the  expense  j)roportionate  to  this  weight,  and  to  that  alone,  is  fal- 
lacious, unbusinesslike,  and  misleading;  but  that  the  only  way  to 
calculate  the  expense  of  second-class  matter  is  to  find  out  just  how 
much  the  addition  of  the  branch  of  the  Post-Office  work  known  as  the 
second-class  mail  service  adds  to  the  running  expenses  and  how  much 
this  class  of  mail  yields,  giving  it  credit  for  eveiy  item  of  revenue 
which  can  be  traced  to  it. 

In  taking  up  the  stiidv  of  this  subject  the  first  point  that  was  cou- 
sidered  in  connection  with  it  was  the  deficit,  w4iich  the  Department 
has  alleged  is  caused  by  the  carriage  of  so  large  a  volume  of  mail  at 
less  than  the  cost  of  handling  and  transportation.  To  this  claim 
made  by  the  officials  certain  publishers  have  replied  that  the  alleged 
deficit  is  decreased  as  second-class  mail  increases,  Ix^cause  the  pub- 
lications admitted  to  second-class  rates  through  their  advertising 
columns  stimulate  first-class  mail  (from  which  a  profit  is  derived) 
to  an  extent  that  more  than  counterbalances  the  loss  incurred  by  car- 
rying second-class  mail  at  1  cent  per  pound. 

"Where  does  the  truth  lie?  The  officials  ought  to  know^  what  it  costs 
to  carry  second-class  mail.    The  publishers  ought  to  know  the  effect 
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of  their  advertising  department  upon  first-class  mail,  for  it  is  evident 
that  while  the  communications  sent  in  answer  to  these  advertisements 
do  not  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  publisher  he  can  gauge  the 
probable  number  or  them  by  the  advertiser's  willingness  to  renew  his 
contract. 

The  question  is  one  that  it  would  appear  can  be  determined  largelv 
by  comparison  of  the  increase  of  the  amount  of  the  second-class  mail 
and  the  amount  of  the  deficit  from  vear  to  vear.  If  it  is  the  immense 
weight  of  the  second-class  mail  carried  at  a  low  postage  rate  that 
causes  the  deficit,  then  the  deficit  will  increase  most  rapidly  when 
second-class  mail  increases  most  rapidly.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
increase  of  second-class  mail  tends  to  diminish  the  deficit,  then  the 
deficit  wnll  increase  least  in  those  years  in  which  the  increase  of  sec- 
ond-class mail  is  greatest. 

It  is  admitted  by  the  Department  that  the  deficit  for  the  last  few 
vears  has  been  due  to  the  increase  of  expense  caused  bv  the  extension 
of  the  rural  free-del iverj^  service,  and  this  expense  nuist  be  reckoned 
as  wholly  additional  to  the  other  expenditures  of  the  Department 
because  it  does  not  produce  any  considerable  revenue  in  addition  to 
that  which  would  be  otherwise  received.  Both  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Assi.stant  Postmasters-(jeneral  in  their  official  reports  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  if  it  were  not  for  this  addition  to  the  system  the 
Post-Office  Department  would  have  been  self-sustaining  by  this  time. 

To  eliminate  this  factor  let  us  go  back  to  the  time  when  there  was 
nothing  of  the  kind  to  interfere  with  the  comparison  of  figures  pro- 
posed, when  the  amount  expended  for  rural  free-delivery  service 
was  too  inconsiderable  as  compared  with  the  immense  expenditures 
necessary  in  the  Post-Office  Department  to  affect  the  general  result  to 
any  appreciable  extent. 

In  order  that  the  argument  mav  be  more  readily  followed  we  have 
prepared  a  small  table,  based  on  t\\e  official  reports  for  the  years  indi- 
cated and  showing  these  items: 

1.  The  percentage  of  increase  of  second-class  mail  over  that  handled 
in  the  previous  year. 

2.  The  percentage  of  increase  of  the  revenue  of  the  Department. 

3.  The  percentage  of  the  increase  of  expenditures. 

4.  The  amount  of  the  deficit. 

5.  The  relation  which  the  deficit  bears  to  the  expenditures,  stated 
as  a  percentage. 

The  figures  showing  the  percentage  of  increase  of  second-class  mail 

are  borrowed  from  those  presentee!  by  the  Typotheta?.     The  figures 

indicating  the  rate  at  whicli  revenue  and  expenditures  had  grown  are 

taken  from  the  report  of  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-Cieneral  for 

1902. 

Hoir  .sccond-cUisH  mail  affects  the  drfieit. 


Year. 

. w  ?nor  Revenue 

Expend! 

tures 
(piT  cent 

of  in- 
crea.se). 

189.) 

4.1            2.53 

11.8            7.16 

4.7  1            .20 

8.1  7. 07 
4. 9            6. 76 

8.2  1         7.71 
12.2            9.06 

5. 7            9. 15 

2.92 

1896 

4.65 

1897 

3.34 
4.34 
6.75 

ibm 

1899 

1900 

5.73 

1901 

7.26 

1902 .-- 

8.13 

Deficit 
(amount). 


$y,  807. 044. 63 
8,127,088.44 

11,115,825.13 
8, 840,  789. 44 
6,413,885.82 
4,894,718.84 
3.408,413.70 
2,544.424.76 


Deficit 
(per  cent 
of  ex- 
pendi- 
tures) . 

11.29 
8.97 

11.86 
9.03 
6.32 
4.56 
2.96 
2.04 
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Remember,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  go  for  the  purpose  of  this  compari- 
son beyond  1902,  because  after  that  the  entire  increase  was  enormoib 
because  of  the  rural  free-delivery  system,  and  the  subsequent  year- 
should  not  be  taken  into  consideration  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 

Representative  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey.  Pardon  me  for  interrupt- 
ing you.  Is  it  not  universally  admitted  that  conditions  were  such 
in  1902  as  to  cause  a  general  shrinking  in  the  mails,  and  that  an  in- 
crease of  deficit  would  have  come  without*  regard  to  any  other  con- 
sideration than  the  shriveling  of  business? 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  P'or  that  purpose  1  have  taken  the  figures  from 
1895  to  1902,  covering  a  period  oi  seven  years.  That  is  sufficient  for 
the  point  I  will  make. 

Take  first  the  theory  of  the  Department  that  the  increiise  of  sec- 
ond-class mail  increases  the  deficit  by  increasing  the  expenditui^>. 
If  this  be  the  explanation,  why  did  the  expenditures  increase  more  in 
1902  than  in  1901,  when  the  rate  of  increase  of  second-class  mail  in 
1902  was  less  than  half  as  great  as  in  1901  ? 

AVhy  had  an  increase  of  over  8  per  cent  in  the  weight  of  second- 
class  mail  in  1900  occasioned  an  increase  of  5.73  per  cent  in  the  ex- 
penditures, when  an  increase  of  less  than  5  per  cent  the  previous  year 
in  the  second-class  mail  was  attended  by  an  increase  of  6.75  i>er  cent 
in  the  expenditures? 

The  increase  of  a  little  less  than  5  per  cent  in  the  weight  of  the 
second-class  mail  in  1899  being  attended  by  an  increase  of  0.75  jxt 
cent  in  the  expenditures,  why  was  the  increase  of  over  8  per  cent  the 
previous  year  in  the  amount  of  the  second-class  mail  attended  by  an 
increase  of  only  4.B4  per  cent  in  the  expenditures? 

In  view  of  these  figures,  can  it  be  held  that  the  second-class  mail 
matter  causes  the  deficit  bv  increasing  the  expenditures? 

Take,  on  the  other  hand,  what  we  may  for  convenience  designate 
as  the  theory  of  the  publishers — that  second-class  mail  matter  tends 
to  decrease  the  deficit  by  increasing  the  revenue.  We  refer  to  the 
same  table. 

If  second-class  mail  matter  helps  to  increase  the  revenue  by  stim- 
ulating first-class  mail,  on  which  there  is  a  profit,  whv  did  an  increase 
of  4.1  per  cent  in  the  weight  of  the  second-class  mail  for  1895  bring 
about  an  increase  of  the  revenue  amounting  to  2.54  per  cent,  while 
a  greater  rate  of.  increase  of  second-class  mail  in  189  <  was  attended 
by  an  increase  of  only  0.2  per  cent? 

If  the  increase  of  second-class  mail  assists  in  increasing  the  revenue 
of  the  Department,  whv  did  an  increase  of  less  than  6  per  cent  in  1902 
in  the  weight  of  second-class  mail  cause  a  greater  increase  of  revenue 
than  double  the  rate  of  increase  of  second-class  mail  in  the  previous 
year  had  brought  about  ? 

In  view  of  these  figures,  can  it  be  held  that  second-class  mail  tends 
to  efface  the  deficit  by  increasing  the  revenue? 

Now,  as  to  the  deficit  itself. 

If  second-class  mail  increases  it,  whv  was  the  increase  of  more  than 
12  per  cent  in  1901  in  the  weight  of  second-class  matter  attended  by 
a  decrease  in  the  deficit? 

If  second-class  mail  helps  to  decrease  the  deficit,  why  does  this 
widely  varying  rate  of  increase  in  the  weig:ht  handled  in  1901  and 
1902  produce  practically  the  same  reduction  in  the  deficit? 
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If  there  is  no  constant  or  ascertainable  relation  between  the  in- 
crease in  the  weight  of  second-class  mail  handled  and  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  revenues,  expenditures,  and  deficit,  can  it  be  held  that 
second-class  mail  matter  causes  the  deficit? 

Representative  Overstreet.  May  I  interrupt  you  to  ask  if  you  are 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  in  1901  there  was  a  considerable  appro- 
priation from  the  postal  service  directly  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  salaries  of  clerks? 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  I  am  not  aware  of  that,  unless  it  appears  in  the 
figures  of  the  Post-Office  Department. 

Representative  Overstreet.  It  appears  in  the  post-officQ  appro- 
priation act.  My  recollection  is  that  quite  a  million  dollars  at  least 
went  directly  and  for  the  specific  purpose  of  increasing  the  salaries 
of  employees  already  in  the  service.  That  would  have  been  an  ex- 
traordinary expense. 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  Yes.  I  think  probably  that  has  been  included  in 
these  figures,  because  these  figures  are  taken  from  the  totals  calcu- 
lated by  the  Post-Office  Department. 

Representative  Ox'erstreet.  Undoubtedly,  but  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  that  was  an  extraordinary  expense  for  that 
year. 

«  

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  A  million  dollars  would  hardly  cut  much  figure 
in  these  percentages. 

Representative  Overstreet.  From  time  to  time  there  appear  in  the 
{Kjst-office  appropriation  bills  extraordinary  expenses  which  might 
in  a  degree  at  least  account  for  some  of  the  increase  of  expenses. 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  Yes. 

Representative  Ovterstreet.  I  throw  that  out  in  connection  with 
your  illustration. 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  I  am  glad  to  have  that  point,  but  yet  it  would  not 
affect  the  point  I  am  making  here,  or  the  claim  which  I  make,  that 
the  rate  or  postage  on  second-class  matter  is  so  adjusted  to  the  rev- 
enue derived  from  second-class  matter  that  it  exactly  pays  its  own 
way. 

Representative  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey.  Not  to  interrupt  you,  but 
to  get  your  theory  clearly  before  the  Commission 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  I  welcome  interruptions. 

Representative  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey.  I  wish  to  get  your  theory 
clearly.  If  I  understand  you  rightly — and  if  I  do  not,  correct  me — 
your  theory  is  that  the  Post-Office  Department  was  established  for  a 
primary  purpose;  that  the  second-class  matter  and  perhaps  other 
classes  were  taken  on  afterwards.  Now,  so  long  as  it  can  be  shown 
by  your  theory  of  figuring  that  these  other  classes  just  pay  their  way, 
as  additions,  that  rate  should  not  be  disturbed ;  if  there  be  deficits  to 
be  charged  anywhere  they  must  be  charged  back  to  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  establishment  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  whatever 
that  was. 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  That  will  be  developed  as  I  proceed ;  only  prob- 
ably it  would  be  well  for  me  to  make  my  position  on  second-class  mat- 
ter clear  right  here.  I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Madden  that  second- 
class  matter  should  pay  its  own  way.  When  the  cost  of  it  is  ascer- 
tained I  fully  agree  that  it  should  pay  its  own  way. 

Representative  Gardner,  of  New  Jei'sey.  On  what  theory  are  we  to 
determine  that  it  pays  its  own  way  ?     As  a  proportionate  part  of  the 
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whole,  which  is  one  way.  But  I  will  repeat,  so  that  you  may  under- 
stand. As  I  conceive  your  theory,  it  is  that  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment was  established  for  some  primary  purpose.  AVe  need  not  state 
it.  It  nuiv  take  on  second-class  matter,  or  anv  other  classes,  or  anv- 
thinor,  and  so  long  as  it  is  shown  or  can  be  shown  by  your  theory  of 
deduction  that  those  additional  things  taken  on  are  paying  the  addi- 
tional cost  which  they  cause  the  Department  to  incur  they  should  not 
be  disturl)ed.     That  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  I  think  you  state  mv  views  correctly. 

Representative  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey.  And  the  conclusion  of 
that  would  be,  of  course,  that  if  under  the  whole  system  there  be 
deficits  which  must  be  met  by  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  postage  they 
should  be  charged,  as  I  said  before,  back  to  the  primary  purpose  of 
establishing  the  Department. 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  I  think  so,  unless  that  deficit  can  be  clearly  traced 
to  one  department,  in  which  event  the  rate  of  postage  on  that  one  de- 
partment should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  cover  that  expense. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Before  you  leave  the  table  which  you 
have  been  discussing  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  question  in  reference  to  it. 
I  understand  your  general  proposition  is  that  the  greater  the  increase 
in  second-class  mail  matter  the  greater  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  No. 

Repre-ientative  Overstreet.  Then  I  shall  have  to  modify  my  imder- 
standing  of  your  statement.     That  is  what  I  understood  you  to  say. 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  T  stated  that  the  increase  of  second-class  mail  doei? 
so  practically  automatically  adjust  itself  that  the  second-class  mail 
has  no  effect  upon  the  deficit.  [After  a  pause.]  Do  I  understand 
you  to  say,  Mr.  Overstreet,  that  the  increase  of  the  amount  of  second- 
class  mail  naturally  means  an  increase  of  revenue? 

Representative  Overstreet.  That  an  increase  of  revenue  follow? 
from  an  increase  of  second-class  mail. 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  No;    I  controvert  that  theory. 

Representative  Overstreet.  You  controvert  it? 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  That  is  the  theory  of  some  publishers. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Then  your  contention  is  that  the  in- 
crease of  second-class  mail  has  no  effect  on  the  deficit? 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  That  is  my  contention. 

Representative  Overstreet.  AVould  the  decrease  of  second-class 
mail  have  any  effect  on  the  deficit? 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  I  do  not  think  we  can  tell  that,  because  there  ha? 
been  no  decrease  of  second-class  mail. 

Representative  Overstreet.  I  call  your  attention  to  your  table,  op- 
posite page  20.  The  per  cent  of  increase  of  second-class  mail  matter 
for  1800  was  11.8  per  cent. 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.     Yes. 

Representative  0>t:rstreet.  And  the  per  cent  of  increase  of  deficit, 
or  rather  the  per  cent  of  deficit  over  expenditures 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  That  is  the  deficit  per  cent  of  expenditures. 

Representative  Overstreet.  That  is  right.     It  was  8.97  per  cent. 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.     Yes. 

Representative  Overstreet.  And  for  1897,  while  the  per  cent  of 
increase  of  second-class  mail  was  only  4.7  per  cent,  less  than  half  that 
of  the  preceding  year,  the  deficit  per  cent  of  expenditures  increased  to 
11.85  per  cent. 
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Mr.  Ten  Broek.  That  >Yould  seem  to  carry  out  the  theory  of  the 
publishers  that  when  you  decrease  the  second-class  mail  you  increase 
the  deficit. 

Representative  0\t:rstreet.  Then  to  reply  to  that  statement  which 
you  have  last  given,  I  direct  your  attention  to  the  same  table  for  the 
year  1902.     The  increase  of  second-class  mail  matter  was  5.7  per 
cent  as  againsr  12.2  per  cent  the  preceding  year. 
Mr.  Ten  Broek.     Yes. 

Representative  0\erstreet.  AVhich  was  less  than  half,  again. 
Mr.  Ten  Broek.     Yes. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Although  the  deficit  decreased. 
Mr.  Ten  Broek.     Yes. 

Representative  Overstreet.  That   proves  that  the  theory  of  the 
l)ublisliers  is  wrong. 
Mr.  Ten  Broek.     Yes. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Then  in  one  case  yoiu*  table  proves 
that  the  theory  of  the  publishers  is  right,  and  in  the  other  case  that 
it  is  wrong? 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  No;  it  proves  that  the  theory  of  the  publishers 
should  not  be  taken  as  conclusive.  My  position  is  that  both  theories 
are  wrong,  that  either  the  people  who  fixed  the  pound  rate  at  1  cent 
were  very  good  calculators  or  mighty  good  guessers,  because  I  can 
roach  no  other  conclusion  from  mv  study  of  this  matter.  I  maintain 
that  the  second-class  mail  so  automatically  adjusted  itself  to  the  work- 
ings of  the  Department  that  its  increase  or  decrease  has  no  regular 
and  constant  effect  upon  the  revenue. 

Rej)resentative  Overstreet.  And  does  it  not  also  demonstrate,  or 
<loes  it  also  demonstrate,  that  no  nuitter  how  you  calculate  your  per- 
centages  with   reference   to   the   second-class   mail    matter   and   the 
revenue  and  the  deficit,  it  is  difficult  to  reach  any  definite  conclusion. 
Mr.  Ten  Broek.  Except  mine. 
Representative  Overstreet.  And  what  is  that  ? 
Mr.  Ten  Broek.  I  can  prove  my  conclusion. 
Representative  Overstreet.  By  this  table? 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  By  this  table,  because  I  say,  gentlemen,  that 
there  is  such  an  automatic  adjustment  of  the  revenue  from  second- 
elans  matter  to  the  amoiuit  of  second-class  matter  that  in  no  way  can 
it  he  proved  that  its  increase  or  decrease  regularly  and  steadily 
affects  the  revenue.     That  I  prove  from  this  table. 

I  think,  gentlemen,  I  probably  have  been  one  of  those  individuals 
\' ho  have  rushed  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,  but  nobody  seems  to 
have  taken  up  this  question  of  the  exact  calculation  of  second-class 
niatter.  You  gentlemen  must  get  a  start  somewhere.  I  hope  to  have 
started  the  investigation  of  this  matter  in  the  right  direction  by  this 
Jirgunient.  AVhether  my  theory  is  right  or  wrong  I  can  not  say.  I 
have  studied  this  question  for  months  and  for  years.  The  account- 
ants in  my  office  have  studied  it.  It  has  naturally  been  a  matter  of 
a  ^reat  deal  of  interest  to  us.  This  paper  is  the  result  of  careful 
!>tudy  by  people  who  are  competent  to  pass  on  business  propositions; 
•md  it  is  from  a  business  standpoint  that  I  am  discussing  this  ques- 
tion. I  want  to  say  again,  absolutely  and  unequivocally,  that  in  my 
'^pinion  second-class  mail,  no  matter  what  it  costs,  if  it  costs  10  cents 
a  pound  shoidd  pay  10  cents  a  pound ;  should  pay  its  way.  That  is 
my  position. 
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« 

Representative  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey.  Pardon  me  if  I  interrupt 
you  on  a  matter  perhaps  a  little  aside.  Have  you  any  information 
as  to  the  shrinkage  in  second-class  mail  and  as  to  the  classes  in  which 
that  shrinkage  occurs  ?  For  instance,  we  find  here  in  some  ye^rs  ii 
drops  down  a  million  pounds,  more  or  less,  below  other  years.  I> 
that  in  magazines  chiefly  or  in  some  other  kind  of  matter? 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  There  is  no  way  of  reaching  that  that  I  kno\\ 
of.  Unless  the  weighing  by  the  Department,  which  I  understand  i- 
now  going  on,  reveals  it,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  possible  way  of 
reaching  it. 

If  the  expenses  of  the  Post-Office  Department  do  not  increase  as 
the  weight  of  the  second-class  mail  increases,  how  can  the  handling 
of  second-class  mail  increase  the  deficit?  If  the  revenue  of  the  Po<t- 
Office  Department  does  not  increase  as  the  second-class  mail  increaK-, 
how  can  the  second-class  mail  decrease  the  deficit  ?  If  the  increase  of 
second-class  mail  does  not  affect  the  relations  between  the  receipts  and 
expenditures,  must  we  not  conclude  that  the  rate  of  postage  is  s> 
adjusted  to  the  revenue  derived  from  second-class  matter  that  it  ex- 
actly pays  its  own  way? 

This  is  heresy  of  the  rankest  sort ;  and  we  say  frankly  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  figure  the  cost  of  handling  second-class  matter 
down  to  the  amount  which  it  brings  into  the  Treasury,  excepting 
by  including  certain  indeterminate  items  which  the  Department 
rigidly  excludes.  I  am  not  referring  simply  to  the  postage  from  ad- 
vertisements, etc.,  but  to  certain  direct  items  which  I  will  read  in  the 
course  of  this  discussion. 

But  we  believe  we  shall  be  able  to  show  that  the  figures  of  the 
Department  can  not  be  accepted  at  their  face  value. 

If  we  reject  the  conclusions  of  the  Department,  we  must  pi-esent, 
instead,  carefully  verified  calculations  based  on  figures  having  official 
authority ;  and  the  methods  by  which  our  own  conclusions  are  reached 
must  be  made  perfectly  plain,  in  order  that  the  results  of  our  work 
may  be  judged.  The  investigation  necessarily  will  involve  a  number 
of  points.  We  will  consider,  first,  the  actual  weight  of  the  mail 
matter  handled. 

I  tried  to  prepare  this  argument  just  as  if  I  was  preparing  a  brief. 
expecting  that  the  attorney  on  the  other  side  would  go  for  me,  and 
as  far  as  possible  I  have  fortified  my  position. 

There  is  no  recent  authoritative  information  on  this  point.  There 
was  a  count  and  weighing:  of  all  classes  of  mail  for  one  week  in  1890; 
and,  statistics  based  on  the  figures  then  obtained  having  been  found, 
according  to  the  statement  made  by  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General  m  his  official  report  for  1900,  "  unreliable  and  unsatisfac- 
tory," a  general  weighing  by  classes  for  the  space  of  five  weeks  was 
oraered  about  seven  years  ago.  The  exact  date  at  which  the  weighing 
took  place  was  on  October  3  to  November  6, 1899,  both  dates  inclusive; 
and,  as  the  results  are  given  in  the  official  report  for  1900,  it  is  fre- 
quentlv  referred  to  as,  and  in  this  paper  will  be  called,  the  weighing 
of  1900. 

The  weighing  of  1890  showed  that  second-class  mail  constituted 
59.6  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  of  mail  handled  (omitting  equip- 
ment) . 

It  is  very  necessary  to  follow  closely  this  equipment,  because  tlie 
question  of  the  weight  of  pure  mail  and  the  weight  of  mail  and  equip- 
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ineiit  is  very  confusing.  But  it  was  later  claimed  by  the  Department 
that  this  fell  far  diort  of  the  actual  truth,  as  the  week  during  which 
the  weighing  took  place  was  not  the  part  of  the  month  during  which 
most  oi  the  monthly  magazines  are  mailed.  The  weighing  of  1900, 
however,  did  not  show  that  this  theory  that  the  proportion  of  second- 
class  mail  was  underrated  was  correct ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  showed 
that  it  was  in  1900  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  weight  of  actual  mail 
than  it  had  been  reported  in  1890. 

It  was  said  in  the  official  reports  that  the  weighing  of  1900  devol- 
oped  some  surprising  results,  but  just  in  what  particulars  the  surprise 
lay  we  are  not  told.  I^et  us  see  what  can  be  learned  by  comparing  the 
figures. 

First-class  mail  had  increased  between  1890  and  1900  at  the  rate  of 
about  T  per  cent  annually,  or  98  per  cent  for  the  whole  period. 

Third  and  fourth  class  mail  had  increased  140  per  cent  during  the 
len  years,  or  about  9  per  cent  annuall}';  and  Government  free  mail 
had  increased  at  about  the  same  rate. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Basing  it  upon  the  calculation  of  the 
weighing  of  1890  ? 
Mr.  Ten  Broek.  Actual  weight  of  1890  and  1900. 
Representative  Overstreet.  1  know,  but  the  weighing  of  1890  you 
say  was  discreditedf 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  I  am  taking  the  Post-Office  Department's  own 
figures. 
Representative  Overstreet.  That  is  your  basis  ( 
Mr.  Ten  Broek.  Of  course;  that  is  the  only  basis  we  have. 
Representative  Overstreet.  I  did  not  know  but  that  you  had  the 
figures  on  second-class  mail,  which  I  understand  are  obtainable. 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  The  second  class  will  be.actual.  The  other  figures 
are  taken  from  the  figures  as  I  have  stated,  being  the  only  figures  we 
have. 

The  "  rapid  increase  "  of  the  second-class  mail,  of  which  we  have  so 
frequently  heard  for  so  many  years,  was  for  the  whole  period  111  per 
cent  for  that  paid  at  the  pound  rate,  or  about  8  per  cent  per  annum ; 
while  that  sent  free  in  the  county  of  publication  increased  only  6.6 
per  cent  in  all,  or  less  than  one-half  or  1  per  cent  per  annum.  The 
poor  country  newspaper,  I  guess,  is  going  out  of  business.  Paid  and 
free  second-class  mail  increased  96  per  cent,  or  a  little  less  than  7  per 
cent  per  annum,  a  less  per  cent  than  any  other  class  of  mail. 

It  further  developea  that  second-class  mail,  which  the  Post-Office 
authorities  believed  to  be  in  excess  of  69  per  cent  of  the  whole  weight 
of  actual  mail  carried  (  as  shown  by  the  weighing  of  1890)  was  really 
but  55.9  per  cent. 

There,  gentlemen,  is  the  latest  authoritative  figure  of  the  percent- 
age of  second-class  matter  of  the  whole — 65.9  per  cent.    Please  keep 
that  figure  in  mind.       ^ 
Representative  Overstreet.  Does  that  include  equipment? 
Mr.  Ten  Broek.  It  includes  the  equipment — 55.9  per  cent. 
This  is  widely  at  variance  with  the  statements  made  by  different 
officials  high  in  authority.    In  considering  this  difference  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  total  bulk  of  second-class  mail  in  so  enormous, 
about  700,000,000  pounds  annually,  that  the  difference  of  only  1  per 
cent  makes  a  difference  in  weight  of  7,000,000  pounds  annually,  so 
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that  when  a  small  (percentage  is  referred  to  as  the  difference  between 
the  actual  figures  and  those  submitted  by  the  Department  it  means 
an  enormous  weight.  When  official  estimates  vary  10  per  cent,  the 
variation  means  more  than  70,000,000  pounds. 

For  some  years  past  it  has  been  held  in  the  official  documents  that 
second-class  mail  constitutes  two-thirds  of  the  bulk  of  the  mail  matter, 
or  fully  10  per  cent  more  than  was  shown  by  the  weighing  of  1900. 
This  theory  was  first  put  forth  in  the  official  report  of  the  Third 
Assistant  Postmaster-General  for  1902,  in  which  a  table  is  given 
which  I  partly  reproduce.  This  table  in  the  1902  report  was  referred 
to  in  a  letter  from  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  to  Sen- 
ator Lodge,  dated  January  7,  1908,  in  which  is  used  the  following 
expression : 

I  have  in  my  annual  reiwrt  shown  that  upward  of  two-thir<l8  of  the  balk 
weight  of  all  the  mail  in  the  last  fiscal  year  was  made  up  of  second^'lass  matter. 

While  we  have  se^n  only  one  copy  of  the  letter  addressed  to  Senator 
Lodge,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  copy  of  this  letter  was  sent 
by  the  Department  to  all  Senators  and  Representatives  who,  on  be- 
half of  their  constituents,  made  inquiry  as  to  the  administration  of  the 
law  regarding  second-class  matter,  and  the  figures  were  thus  given 
wide  currency  among  legislators. 

The  Postmaster-General,  in  his  report  for  1905,  says  that  "  accord- 
ing to  estimates  heretofore  made  and  published,  second-class  mail 
matter  approximates  two-thirds  of  the  bulk  of  all  mail  matter." 
Here  is  evidently  another  reference  to  this  report  of  1902.  Again, 
in  the  brief  of  the  Post-Office  Department  submitted  to  this  Commis- 
sion, we  have  figures  which  put  the  proportionate  weight  of  second- 
class  mail  matter  a  little  higher. 

There  are  just  two  objections,  however,  to  the  table  in  the  report 
of  1902  and  to  that  in  the  brief  of  the  Post-Office  Department  before 
this  Commission.  One  of  these  is  that  the  Government  free  matter 
is  totally  ignored  in  both  tables.  Thus,  if  we  were  to  accept  the 
weight  of  the  different  classes  of  mail  matter  there  given  as  correct 
estimates,  this  table  would  not  show  the  true  proportion  of  second- 
class  mail  matter  to  all  mail  matter  carried,  but  only  to  that  which  is 
mailed  by  citizens. 

But  the  weight  of  the  different  classes  of  mail  matter  as  stated  in 
these  two  tables— that  in  the  official  report  of  1902  and  that  in  the 
brief  presented  before  this  Commission — ^is  based  upon  the  discredited 
and  superseded  weighing  of  1890  and  not  upon  the  later  and  authori- 
tative figures  derived  from  the  weighing  of  1900.  The  Third  Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General,  in  his  paper  before  this  Commission,  probably 
believed  that  his  figures  were  based  on  the  weighing  of  1900,  but  it 
is  clear  that  the  statistician  to  whom  was  delegated  the  duty  of  pre- 
paring these  figures  found  it  was  a  somewhat  complicated  calculation 
if  he  took  both  weighing  under  consideration,  and  consequently, 
beginning  with  the  weighing  for  1890,  he  decided  to  omit  altogether 
the  modifications  and  corrections  made  necessaiy  by  the  weighing  of 
1900.  That  this  is  a  fact  may  be  proved  by  a  simple  process  of  divi- 
sion. Take  the  table  in  the  report  of  1902  or  that  in  the  brief  and 
divide  the  weight  of  each  class  of  mail  matter  as  there  stated  by  the 
weight  of  the  same  class  as  given  in  the  official  report  for  1890,  and 
the  resulting  figure  will  be  found  to  be  the  same  for  first,  third,  and 
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fourth-class  matter.  The  weight  of  postals  and  of  second-class  mail 
will  not  give  similar  results  when  thus  compared,  because  the  weight 
of  postals  is  made  to  accord  with  the  nimiDer  sold ;  and  the  weight 
of  second-class  mail  is  found  by  actual  weighings  every  day. 

This  shows  that  both  tables  so  far  as  the  estimated  weights  are 
concerned  are  based  on  the  weighing  of  1890,  without  any  reference 
whatever  to  the  weighing  of  1900.  The  diflFerence  in  the  growth  of 
the  different  classes  of  mail  is  what  creates  such  a  discrepancy 
between  the  tables  put  forth  by  the  Department  and  those  which  we 
offer.  If  we  base  our  calculation  on  the  weighing  of  1900,  third  and 
fourth-class  mail,  for  instance,  is  found  to  weigh  35  per  cent  more 
than  if  we  base  our  calculations  on  the  weighing  of  1890 ;  and  it  was 
doubtless  because  it  was  evident  that  the  larger  volume  was  being 
handled  that  '*  statistics  based  on  the  weighmg  of  1890  had  been 
found  to  be  unreliable  and  unsatisfactory.''  (Report  of  Second 
Assistant  Postmaster-General,  1900,  p.  218.) 

It  is  only  by  going  back  that  length  of  time,  and  ignoring  the  cir- 
cumstance tliat  the  bulkier  classes  of  mail — excepting  the  second- 
class — ^have  increased  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the  first-class  mail, 
and  wholly  omitting  the  weight  'oi  the  (lovermiient  free  mail,  that 
this  favorite  theory,  that  the  second-class  mail  constitutes  two-thirds 
of  the  bulk  of  the  actual  mail  handled,  can  be  supported. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  Avhat  percentage  the  mail  carried 
for  the  Government  amounts  to  in  weight  ? 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  I  do  not  recall  now,  but  I  will  get  to  it.  I  think 
it  is  about  12  per  cent.     But  the  figures  will  appear  somewhere. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Have  you  made  a  calculation  of  this 
kind :  It  is  absolutely  and  accurately  known  what  amount  of  money 
is  received  by  the  Government  upon  second-class  mail? 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  That  is  a  theory. 

Representative  Overstreet.  The  Department  knows  it. 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  No  ;  they  do  not  know  it. 

Representative  Overstreet.  The  amount  of  money  received  for 
second-class  mail  ? 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  They  do  not  know  it,  and  I  will  show  that  they  do 
not  know  it  within  several  million  dollars. 

Let  us  see  what  the  differing  estimates  of  officials  mean.  If  we 
accept  the  figures  given  by  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General 
in  his  brief  Def ore  the  Commission,  and  concede  that  second-class 
mail  in  the  year  covered  by  that  table  constituted  70.83  per  cent  of 
the  mail,  we  shall  find  the  weight  of  all  mail  to  be  985,300,465  pounds. 
If  we  applj  the  "  approximate  "  statement  of  Postmaster-General 
Cortelyou,  in  his  report  of  1905  (that  second-class  matter  is  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  weight)  to  the  figures  representing  the  weight  of 
second-class  matter  sent  out  in  that  year,  we  shall  find  the  whole 
weight  to  be  1,063,869,109  pounds.  This  is  a  difference  of  78,000,000 
pounds  in  the  figures  given  by  these  two  high  officials,  the  Post- 
master-General's being  the  larger.  But  the  figures  in  Mr.  Madden's 
brief  before  the  Commission  are  evidently  estimates  based  on  the 
figures  in  the  report  of  1906,  not  yet  accessible  to  the  public.  The 
figures  of  the  Postmaster-General  apply  to  the  weight  carried  in 
1905 — ^that  is,  if  we  accept  both  of  these  statements  as  authority  for 
their  respective  years  we  must  conclude  that  the  total  weight  of  the 
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mail  handled  by  the  post-offices  of  the  country  in  190()  was  less  bv 
78,000,000  pounds  than  the  amount  handled  in  1905. 

It  simply  shows  that  these  loose  statements  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment can  not  be  accepted  as  the  basis  of  your  estimate;  that  the 
matter  must  be  gone  into  with  much  more  thoroughness  than  has 
been  attempted  so  far  by  the  Department. 

In  the  aosence  of  any  later  authoritative  figures,  let  us  take  into 
consideration  the  proportionate  weight  of  the  mail  as  actually  offi- 
cially ascertained  in  1900  and  from  these  figures  compared  with  the 
actual  known  weight  of  all  the  second-class  mail  in  1905  ascertain 
the  probable  weight  of  all  the  mail  carried.  If  we  do  this  and  con- 
sider that  the  second-class  mail  carried  in  1905  was  the  same  as  the 
officially  ascertained  proportion  in  1900,  55.9  per  cent  of  the  total 
weight,'  we  shall  find  that  the  total  weight  in  1905  was  1,268,758,627 
pounds,  a  weight  which  is  more  than  200,000,000  pounds  in  excess 
of  the  "  estimate "  of  the  Postmaster-General  for  that  vear,  and 
which  we  base  on  the  latest  actual  weighing. 

In  1900,  the  latest  official  statement  we  have,  the  second-class  mail 
was  55.9  per  cent  of  the  total  of  mail  and  equipment.  Applying  that 
ratio  to  the  known  weight  of  second-class  mail  in  1905,  we  get  as 
the  total  of  all  mail  weight  1,268,000,000  pounds. 

Representative  Overstreet.  How  do  you  arrive  at  the  known 
weight  of  second-class  mail  ? 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  The  last  known  percentage  was  55.9,  and  the 
known  weight  of  second-class  mail  is  that  carried  at  1  cent  a  pound. 

Representative  Overstreet.  I  thought  you  said  awhile  ago  that 
it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  the  amount  received  from  it. 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  It  is,  because  the  Postal  Department  does  not 
take  into  consideration  in  its  estimates — that  is,  it  did  not  in  1900 — 
the  second-class  mail  which  pays  transient  rates,  and  which  is  mailed 
by  individuals.  I  will  get  to  that  in  a  moment.  Then  it  was  55.9 
per  cent.  The  known  weight  of  1900  was  the  same  as  in  1905.  Both 
elements  were  excluded  in  the  calculations  in  1900  and  in  1905.  I 
apply  55.9  per  cent  to  this  cent  per  pound  matter.  The  cent  per 
pound  matter  constituted  55  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  in  1900. 
Taking  now  the  cent  per  pound  matter,  which  of  course  is  known  to 
the  Post-Office  Department 

Representative  Overstreet.  That  is  what  I  asked  vou  awhile  ago. 
and  you  said  that  you  would  demonstrate  that  it  was  inaccurate. 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  Excuse  me.  Your  question  was,  Does  the  Post- 
Office  Department  know  the  exact  revenue  from  second-class  mail 
matter?     I  mean  postage  revenue. 

Representative  Overstreet.  I  was  asking  about  that  which  brings 
a  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  If  that  is  the  way  you  frame  your  question,  I 
would  say  of  coui'se  the  Post-Office  Department  knows  that,  but  there 
is  an  enormous  revenue  from  second-class  mail  which  does  not  pay  a 
cent  a  pound,  and  the  Post-Office  Department  in  1890  calculated  the 
percentage  of  that,  but  never  since.  That  being  the  only  percentage 
we  have  up  to  this  time,  we  must  estimate  our  revenue  tor  this  year 
on  that  basis.  It  amounts  to  an  enormous  sum.  If  you  will  bear 
with  me  until  I  get  to  that  part  of  the  paper,  you  will  see  that  we 
did  not  understand  each  other.  If  you  ask,  do  we  know  what  revenue 
the  Post-Office  Department  gets  at  a  cent  a  pound 
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Representative  Overstreet.  That  was  my  question. 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  As  I  understood  your  question  it  was.  Does  the 
Post-Office  Department  know  what  revenue  it  derives  from  second- 
class  mail  matter?  I  sav  it  does  not.  You  see  the  difference,  or  vou 
will  see  it  when  I  get  to  the  figures.  There  is  a  great  difference 
between  these  two  questions. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  we  have  prepared  a  table  showing  the 
weights  of  the  different  classes  of  mail,  actual  and  estimated,  in  five 
different  columns.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  what  is  there 
stated  as  the  weight  of  second-class  mail  is  based  upon  actual  weigh- 
ings during  the  year  under  consideration. 

The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

WeigJit  of  actual  mail  matter  by  classes   (equipment  omitted). 


As  shown  by 

'veighlngoi 

1890. 


Per  cent 

of 
weight. 


PiTBt  class 

^^eoond  clam,  paid 

Second  claw,  free 

Third  and  fourth  classes 
Government,  free 


As  shown  by 
Third  Assist- 
ant Postmas- 
tcr-Oeneral 
in  report  of 
IW2. 


Pounds, 
47.947,108 

187,043,650 
30,714,135 
60,680,639 
38.982.890 


18.1 
51.2 
8.4 
16.6 
10.7 


As  shown  by     Per  cent ,  ^®'J  ^^ 


Poundt. 

•W,  ocio,  941 

394,417,505 
32,750,550 

145,874,618 
96,132,692 


12.4 
51.6 
4.8 
19.1 
12.6 


Rwt  class 

Second  class,  paid 

Second  cUfls,  tree 

Third  and  fourth  classes, 
^vemment,  free 


Per  een 

of 
weight. 


As  shown  by  • 

Tiiird  Assist- 1 

antPostmas- ,  Percent 
ter-General         of 
in  brief  be-     weight, 
fore  Postal 

Commission. 


Figures  of 
1900  uniform- 
ly increased 
to  1905  by  ra-  ■ 
tioofincrca*»e, 

of  revenue. 


98.5 

110.8 

6.6 

140.4 

141 


Per  cent 

of 
weight. 


Poundi. 
101,103,928 
481,739,915 

34,094,544 
129,804,185 


13.56 
64.6 
4.57 
17.27 


Poufuh. 
126.478,666 
654,097,749 

44,442,374 
160,765.392 


I  Pminds. 

12.85  ;  140,909,186 

66.32  ,  664,803.099 

4.51  .  44.442,374 

16.32  216,623,659 

142,357,047 


11.65 
54.98 
3.68 
17.92 
11.77 


It  .should  he  borne  in  mind  that  in  1890  minute  distinctions  were 
made,  whereas  in  1900  the  classification  was  broad  and  general.  Any 
statement  that  enters  into  the  differences  in  the  weight  of  postal 
cards  and  other  first-class  mail  between  foreign  and  domestic,  l)etween 
third  and  fourth  clas.s  mail,  must  l>e  bas<»d  upon  the  weighing  of  1890, 
for  the  weighing  of  1900  gave  only  the  weight  of  first  class  as  a 
whole,  of  third  and  fourth  class  as  one  item.  In  order  to  make  com- 
parison possible,  therefore,  we  have  added  the  figures  for  letter  mail, 
postals,  and  foreign  first  class,  as  found  by  the  weighing  of  1890,  and 
included  the  total  under  the  statement  of  the  weight  of  first-class 
mail ;  we  have  added  the  figures  indicating  the  weight  of  third  class, 
of  fourth  class,  and  of  seeds  and  bulbs,  as  well  as  flie  weight  of  for- 
eign mail  other  than  that  of  the  first  class,  and  put  the  results  under 
the  head  of  the  third  and  fourth-class  mail. 

The  figures  in  regard  to  second-class  mail  are  reached  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways : 

It  is  assumed  that  the  amount  stated  as  paid  second  class  in  1900 
included  the  local  and  transient  as  well  as  that  paid  at  the  rate  of  1 
cent  per  pound,  for  the  total  exceeds  the  actual  record  of  cent-per- 
pound  matter.     It  is  assumed  that  these  two  divi.sions  of  .second-class 
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mail  have  probably  increased  in  the  same  ratio  with  diajt  paid  at  the 
pound  rate.  The  number  of  pounds  of  local  and  of  transient  second- 
class  mail  in  1890  has  therefore  been  multiplied  by  3.55,  whidi  is  the 
quotient  obtained  b}''  dividing  the  numl)er  of  pounds  sent  at  the  pound 
rate  in  1905  by  the  number  of  pounds  sent  at  the  pound  rate  in  1890. 
The  weight  thus  obtained  has  been  added  to  the  number  of  {>ounds 
sent  at  the  pound  rate  in  1905  to  show  the  entire  weight  of  the  paid 
se<;ond-class  matter  handled  in  that  year. 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  The  first  column  shows  the  figures  taken  from  the 
report  of  1890  as  derived  from  the  weighing  in  that  year. 

In  the  second  column  the  figures  are  taken  from  the  official  report 
of  1900  and  show  the  result  of  the  weighing  during  that  fiscal  j-ear. 
and  considered  by  the  Department  more  reliable  than  the  figures  of 
1890,  because  the  weighing  covered  a  longer  period  and  covered  the 
time  of  the  month  at  which  the  greatest  amount  of  second-class  matter 
is  sent.  The  third  column  shows  the  figures  given  by  the  Third 
Assistant  Postmaster-General  in  his  report  of  1902,  based  on  the 
weighing  of  1890  and  ignoring  Government  free  mail. 

Bear  m  mind  that  the  estimates  of  the  Post-Office  Department  in 
1902  and  1905  and  those  presented  before  this  commission  exclude 
that  enormous  item  of  Government  free  mail,  and  are  based  on  the 
figures  of  1890. 

The  fourth  cohunn  shows  the  figures  given  in  the  Post-Office  brief 
to  the  postal  commission  in  1900,  based  for  some  unaccountable  reason 
on  the  discredited  figures  of  1890,  and  again  wholly  ignoring  the  Gov- 
ernment free  mail. 

The  fifth  colunui  shows  the  figures  based  on  the  weighing  of  1900. 
increased  regularly  by  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  revenue  from  stamps 
and  stamped  pajjer  from  1900  to  1905,  this  being  the  Department's 
own  method  of  arriving  at  the  probable  increase  of  mail  matter  as 
shown  by  the  calculation  on  page  636  of  the  official  report  for  1905. 

Let  me  impress  upon  you  that  that  is  the  only  reliable  figure  I  think 
we  can  reach  up  to  the  present  time — by  taking  the  latest  known 
weighing,  which  was  regarded  as  reliable,  and  increasing  that  by  the 
perc*entage  of  increase  of  revenue. 

This  last  column  is  presented  only  as  showing  how  estimates  may 
vary  when  based  upon  the  figures  of  1890  and  when  based  upcm  those 
of  1900.  In  estimating  the  cost  of  sec(md-class  mail  matter  we  Jo 
not  take  this  last  column  as  our  basis.  We  have  prepared  this  last 
column  to  show  that  Avhen  the  latest  ascertainable  figures  are  taken 
as  a  basis,  second-class  mail  matter  does  not  constitute  two-thirds  of 
the  bulk  of  mail  matter,  but  really  less  than  60  per  cent;  a  small  dif- 
ference in  per  cent,  but  enormous  in  bulk.  These  figures  are,  as  we 
have  said,  based  u])on  the  latest  actual  official  record  of  weighing, 
and  the  method  of  n»aching  them  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  pursued 
by  the  Department,  but  we  have  not  taken  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  during  the  period  from  1890  to  1900  the  third  and  fourth  class 
and  the  Government  free  mail  had  increased  at  a  much  more  rapid 
I'ate  than  first-class  mail,  and  that  consequently  the  figures  should  be 
varied  more  than  they  are  and  a  more  xavorable  showing  would  be 
made  for  second-class  mail.  The  increase  of  the  diflferent  classes, 
however,  naturally  varies  from  year  to  year,  and  there  can  be  no  real 
certainty  as  to  what  the  rate  has  been  since  1900,  for  which  reason  we 
base  our  calculations  of  weight  of  second-class  matter  and  its  corre- 
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sponding  cost,  not  upon  our  estimate  of  its  present  proportion,  and 
certainly  not  on  the  Department's  estimate  based  on  the  superseded 
figures  of  1890,  but  upon  the  actual  proportion  shown  to  exist  at  the 
latest  official  weighing.  Our  figures  must  certainly  be  conceded  to  be 
more  satisfactory  than  those  based  on  discredited  weighings  sixteen 
years  old. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  if  we  would  arrive  at  any  just  con- 
clusion in  regard  to  second-class  mail,  we  must  pursue  our  investiga*- 
tions  without  re^rd  to  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  Department. 
Taking  the  official  figures  as  the  basis  of  our  calculations  in  all 
instances,  we  shall  encfeavor  to  go  straight  to  the  mark  and  ascertain 
the  actual  facts. 

I  am  taking  all  through  this  argument  the  {position  most  favorable 
to  the  (ioveniment,  and  have  excluded  everything  which  might  possi- 
bly be  (juestioned.  In  other  words,  1  claim  that  the  percentage  of 
second-class  mail  matter,  considering  the  rapid  increase  of  other 
«'Iassi^s,  should  In?  less  than  shown  bv  this  table  of  1905. 

We  have  seen  the  difference  in  official  estimate's  of  weight;  now  let 
us  sec  how  great  is  the  variation  in  the  Department's  estimates  of  the 
cost  of  handling. 

In  his  report  for  1902  the  Third  Assistant  stated  the  cost  of  hand- 
ling second-class  mail  at  4  cents  a  pound ;  in  his  report  for  1905,  Post- 
master-General Cortelyou  says  that  the  cost  to  the  Government  of 
handling  all  mail  matter  is  estimated  to  be  between  5  and  8  cents  a 
pound,  and  that  "  if ''  it  cost  the  Government  5  cents  per  pound  to 
handle  the  second-class  mail,  then,  etc.  The  assistant  postmaster  at 
Chicago  in  his  brief  bases  his  figures  as  5  cents  a  pound.  In  one  of 
his  annual  messages.  President  Cleveland  referred  to  second-class 
mail  as  paying  but  one-tenth  what  it  cost  to  handle  it,  an  expense  of 
10  cents  per  pound  being  evidently  intended. 

The  extreme  difference  between  these  official  estimates  is  0  cents 
a  pound.  Applving  this  to  the  whole  volume  of  second-class  matter 
handled  during) 905  there  is  a  variation  of  $42,000,000. 

There  is  a  variation  in  the  estimates  of  the  cost  of  carrying  second- 
da»>  mail  matter  of  $42,000,000.  That  seems  incredible.  It  would 
be  in  a  business  proposition.  The  officials  varv  in  their  estimates 
$42,000,000. 

Suppose  that  a  shoe  manufacturer  could  tell  no  more  al)out  the  cost 
of  his  product  than  to  *'  estimate  "  that  shoes  of  a  certain  grade  cost 
Wm  a  dollar,  a  dollar  and  a  quarter,  two  dollars,  or  two  dollai's  and 
a  half  a  pair  (the  figures  are  exactly  proportioned  to  the  figures  at 
which  the  cost  of  handling  second-class  mail  is  placed  by  the  various 
officials  quoted),  it  is  not  likely  that,  as  profit  depends  upcm  the  cost  of 

Eroduction  as  well  as  the  price  i-ealized,  such  a  manuiacturer  would 
e  called   upon,  as   is  the   Post-Office   Department,  to  consider  an 
annual  deficit  ? 

Let  us  endeavor  ti)  arrive  at  some  idea  what  it  actually  costs  to 
handle  a  pound  of  secoiul-dass  mail  matter.  We  shall  use  the 
official  reports  as  far  as  possil)le  as  our  authority  and  will  make  the 
^calculation  as  definite  and  exact  as  the  nature  of  the  data  will  allow. 
In  order  to  ascertain  the  cost  [mr  pound  of  handling  second-class 
niail  we  must  first  consider  what  ex|>enst\s  are  to  be  cliarged  up  to 
*h«  different  classes  of  mail  matter,  and,  secondly,  determine  how 
^'^•^e  expenses  shall  be  divided.     Now  we  are  getting  to  the  ques- 
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tioii  raissed  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey.  This  involves  & 
study  of  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Department's  work  and  the  expenses 
thereof. 

The  disposition  of  expense  chargeable  to  a  special  service  is  of 
course  clear.  It  must  be  charged  to  the  account  of  that  kind  of  serv- 
ice in  behalf  of  which  the  expense  is  incuri-ed.  The  expense  of  i-egis- 
trati<m  should  l)e  borne  out  of  the  registry  fees,  etc. 

What  shall  be  done  with  the  administrative  expenses?  Shall  they 
not,  in  this  greatest  business  enterprise  of  the  world,  be  disposed  of 
as  they  would  in  any  other  business? 

If  a  manufacturer  establishes  a  branch  wherebv  he  tin*ns  some 
heretofore  waste  material  into  a  marketable  product,  he  reckons  as 
the  cost  of  conducting  that  branch  only  such  expenses  as  are  in- 
curred by  reason  of  its  establishment.  He  does  not  consider  the 
cost  of  producing  its  raw  material,  which  would  otherwise  be  waste, 
because  that  is  properly  chargeable  to  his  main  output  and  has  been 
already  so  chargecl,  since  that  could  not  be  produced  at  less  cost  if 
the  waste  were  not  utilized. 

It  must  therefore  be  the  rule  that  those  expenses  of  the  Post-Office 
Department  which  can  not  be  shown  to  be  incurred  in  behalf  of  any 
special  part  of  the  Department's  work  shall  be  charged  to  the  expense 
of  carrying  out  the  original  purpose  of  the  Department.  To  deter- 
mine what  is  the  original  purpose  of  the  Department  and  what  parts 
of  its  work  are  merefv  adjuncts  to  this  we  shall  have  to  go  back  to  its 
inception. 

There,  gentlemen,  I  think  is  where  the  whole  mivStake  has  been 
made  in  the  entire  move  of  the  Post-Office  Department.  The  Post- 
Office  Department  has  considered  that  it  is  merely  in  the  business  of 
carrying  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  t^lass  mail  matter.  His- 
torical investigation  shows  that  the  Post-Office  Department  means  the 
carrying  of  (xovernment  communications,  and  that  that  is  its  pri- 
mary purpose.  If  you  will  bear  with  me,  I  wish  to  make  that  point 
clear.  I  wish  to  devote  a  few  minutes  to  an  historical  demonstra- 
tion of  this  fact. 

The  derivation  of  the  word  "  post "  shows  that  the  original  pur- 
pose of  the  service  was  the  transmission  of  official  commimications, 
for  it  comes  from  the  Latin  positum,  meaning  one  of  the  points  at 
which  couriers  were  stationed  to  carry  military  dispatche^^  as  re- 
quired. It  is  not  probable  that  definite  routes  at  fixed  intervals  were 
covered  by  the  "  posts  "  by  whom  King  Hezekiah  and  his  princes  sent 
the  letters  summoning  the  people  to  Jerusalem,  or  by  the  later 
"  posts  "  to  whom  first  Haman  and  then  Mordecai  entrusted  the  de- 
crees of  Ahasuerus  to  be  delivered  to  the  provincial  governors;  but 
the  employment  of  the  word  as  indicating  the  bearers  of  official  com- 
munications by  those  nuisters  of  the  English  language  wliom  King 
James  appointed  to  translate  the  Bible  shows  the  meaning  that  was 
attached  to  it  at  the  time  when  Jamestown  was  being  settled. 

Early  English  usage  was  distinctly  in  favor  of  the  use  of  the  term 
as  indicating  the  means  of  transmitting  dispatches,  etc.,  on  behalf  of 
the  government.  The  couriers  who,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  were 
required  to  be  ready  to  ride  out  on  their  errand  within  fifteen  minutes 
after  receiving  a  letter  or  packet  on  the  Queen's  business  or  matters 
of  state,  wei*e  to  carrj'  "  by  letters  "  only  when  they  had  occasion  to 
go  on  their  appointed  business,  that  of  the  Queen  and  her  ministers. 
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111  the  time  of  her  succetisors  it  was  believed  that  treasonable  com- 
munications could  be  prevented  if  the  Government  carried  all  com- 
munications between  subjects,  and  the  use  of  private  posts  was  there- 
fore forbidden ;  but  the  great  post-roads  of  the  country  were  still  des- 
ignated in  a  way  that  shows  the  ancient  usage  of  the  term.  The  road 
from  Ix)ndon  to  Scx)tland  was  the  '*  post  from  the  Court  to  Berwick;  " 
that  to  the  continent  was  the  "  post  from  the  Court  to  Dover,"  etc 

So  far  as  the  early  history  of  the  postal  sj'stem  in  this  country  is 
concerned  usage  ditfei*s  somewhat.  The  first  postal  regulation  at- 
tempted by  any  of  the  colonies  was  in  1680,  when  the  Massachusetts 
authorities  appointed  one  Richard  Fairbanks  to  receive  and  deliver 
all  letters;  authorizing  him  to  collect  one  penny  for  each  letter. 
These  were  not  communications  between  the  colonists,  but  were  mis- 
sives  sent  to  and  receivetl  from  friends  in  the  mother  country. 

In  1657  we  find  a  reversion  to  the  original  purpose  of  the  postal 
system  when  the  Virginia  assembly  passed  a  regulation  requiring 
each  plantation  proprietor  to  forward  letters  on  public  business  to 
the  next  plantation.  Here  we  have  the  original  American  postal 
deficit,  the  revenues  of  the  colony  evidently  being  so  scant  that  this 
special  service,  in  the  nature  of  a  tax,  was  required  of  the  landowners. 

Again,  in  the  order  in  cotmcil,  November  22,  1688,  whereby  His 
Majesty  King  James  II  authorized  the  establishment  of  a  postal  sys- 
tem in  Jamaica  and  such  other  of  His  Majesty's  American  planta- 
tions as  the  Earl  of  Rochester  might  find  convenient.  His  Majesty's 
service  was  the  first  consideration,  and  the  care  and  benefit  of  his 
subjects  secondary. 

The  first  action  taken  by  the  Continental  Congress  in  regard  to 
uostal  facilities  contemplated  the  transmission  of  letters  only ;  for  in 
May,  1775,  Benjamin  Franklin  and  five  others  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  "  consider  the  b(»st  means  of  establishing  posis  for  carry- 
ing letters  and  intelligence  through  this  continent."  What  is  meant 
by  the  word  ''intelligence''  is  uncertain;  l)ecause  the  report  of  the 
'•omniittcM?,  in  fixing  rates,  ui(»rely  provided  that  the  rates  of  postage 
were  to  be  20  per  cent  less  than  those  appointed  bv  act  of  Parliament. 
But  under  the  British  rule  there  had  been  no  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  post-riders  to  carry  newspapers;  for  in  his  Autobiography  we 
find  Franklin,  many  years  prior  to  this  tune,  complaining  that  his 
rival  as  a  newspaper  publisher,  one  Bradford,  who  was  postmaster  as 
well  as  publisher,  would  not  permit  Franklin  to  send  or  receive  news- 
papers through  the  mails;  so  that  the  future  first  Postmaster-General 
of  the  United  States  was  obliged  to  bribe  the  rider  to  secure,  secretly, 
the  service  which  his  rival  enjoyed  openly.  This  may  not  be  the  first 
instance  of  "  graft ''  in  American  history,  but  it  appears  to  he  the 
first  instance  in  which  an  American  official  contended  that  the  use  of 
the  mails  should  be  considered  a  privilege. 

The  establishment  of  a  postal  system  was  considered  by  the  First 
Congi-ess;  but  although  there  was  action  taken  on  the  subject  on  three 
prior  dates,  there  is  no  mention  of  anything  but  letter  mail  in  the 
postal  laws  of  the  United  States  until  lY92 ;  for  the  rates  charged  for 
"  packets  "  indicate  an  intention  of  establishing  a  parcels  post.  A 
rate  for  newspapei's  is  first  fixed  in  the  statute  of  1792,  while  maga- 
zines and  pamphlets  are  first  mentioned  in  the  legislation  effected  in 
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Thus  the  history  of  the  Post-Office  clearly  indicates  that  it  was  e>- 
tablished  first  for  the  transniLssion  of  official  communications,  and 
secondarily  of  letters  to  and  from  private  individuals;  that  the  car- 
riage of  newspapers,  printed  matter  and  merchandise  is  a  feature 
additional  to  the  original  purpose  or  plan,  and  not  to  be  charged  with 
any  of  the  expenses  of  carrymg  out  that  purpose  excepting  such  as 
have  been  incurred  by  reason  or  the  addition  of  such  feature. 

Toward  the  safe  and  speedy  transmission  of  letters,  official  and 
private,  every  effort  of  the  post-office  is  bent;  that  is  its  first  excuse 
for  being;  that  is  still  its  prime  dutj^;  and  we  accordingly  find  that, 
very  properly,  letter  mail  is  that  which  receives  first  attention ;  and, 
in  case  or  an  undue  pressure  of  work,  when  the  clerks  find  it  utterly 
impossible  to  handle  the  mail  that  is  received,  the  letters  are  dis- 
patched ;  mail  of  other  kinds  sometimes  being  held  over  for  several 
days.  Any  one  who  has  mailed  a  package  of  printed  matter  or 
merchandise  on  December  23,  expecting  it  to  be  delivered  on  or  before 
the  morning  of  the  2r)th,  knows  that  this  is  done.  The  post-office 
officials,  indeed,  do  not  attempt  to  deny  it.  "  The  letter  mail  taxed 
all  the  resources  of  the  office  '"  they  will  allege  at  such  time^,  con- 
sidering the  excuse  amply  sufficient. 

To  the  original  purposes  of  the  Post-Office  Department  other  facili- 
ties have  been  added  from  time  to  time.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
transmission  of  newspapers.  Then  came  the  arrangements  by  which 
"  small  portable  goods  '  could  be  sent.  To  insure  safety,  the  registry 
system  was  next  devised;  free  delivery  in  the  cities  followed  in  1803; 
the  next  year  the  money-order  system  was  launched;  then  came  the 
special  delivery,  and  latest  of  all,  niral  free  delivery. 

Not  one  of  these  features  that  from  time  to  time  have  been  added 
to  the  post-office  system  had  occasioned  the  establishment  of  a  single 
post-office,  excepting  as  such  additions  may  have  stimulated  the  u>e 
of  the  letter  mail;  no  one  of  them  has  materially  affected  the  net  rev- 
enue of  any  individual  {wst-offic*  in  such  way  as  to  make  it  nece.ssary 
to  increase  the  salary  of  the  postmaster  at  that  point;  therefore  no 
part  of  the  salaries  of  postmasters  can  in  fairness  be  charged  to  any 
of  these  features,  because  that  is  an  expense  that  must  be  incurred  it 
only  letters  were  carried  and  held  in  the  post-office  until  called  for. 

The  expense  of  handling  second-class  mail  must  be  included  under 
two  heads.  We  must  reckon  as  one  item  the  cost  of  handling  it  in 
the  post-office  and  on  the  railway-mail  cars  and  as  the  second  item  the 
cost  of  transporting  it  from  place  to  place. 

The  expense  of  salaries  of  those  employed  in  handling  all  the  mail 
is  included  under  four  items  in  the  otncial  reports — salaries  of  clerks 
m  post-offices,  more  than  twenty-one  millions;  salaries  of  city  and 
rural  free-delivery  carriers,  each,  nearly  twenty-one  millions;' sala- 
ries of  clerks  employed  in  the  railway-mail  service,  something  over 
thirteen  millions;  a  total  of  more  than  seventy-six  million  (hilars. 
How  shall  this  enormous  amount  be  charged  ? 

This  could  be  easily  answei-ed  by  applying  the  theory  of  the  Post- 
Office  Department  and  taking  the  proportion  of  the  second-class  mail 
which  the  weight  of  the  latter  bears  to  the  total  mail  and  charging 
this  proportion  to  second-class  matter.  This  seems  fair  enough  at 
first  blush. 

The  Post-Office  Department  may  not  have  intended  to  impress  the 
general  public,  and  even  Congi-ess 'itself,  with  the  idea  that  this  is  the 
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owrect  method  of  calculation,  but -certainly  its  reports  and  corre- 
spondence have  conveyed  such  an  impression.  For  example:  In  the 
letter  to  Senator  Lodge  from  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General 
the  following  language  is  used: 

I  have  shown  that  upwards  of  two-thirds  of  the  hulk  weight  of  all  the  malls 
lant  fiscal  year  was  made  up  of  second-class  matter.  The  report  shows  also 
that  it  cost  upwards  of  $124,000,000  to  maintain  the  postal  service  during  that 
year  and  that  second-class  matter  (which  was  upwards  of  two-thirds  of  the 
bulk  weight)  yielded  less  that  one-twenty-fourth  of  the  sum  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  Department. 

The  natural  impression  created  by  this  letter  is  that  the  second- 
class  mail  should  bear  two-thirds  of  the  expense  of  the  post-office 
because  the  Department  claimed  that  it  constituted  upward  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  bulk  weight,  ^^^len  analyzed  the  fallacy  of  this  theory 
becomes  apparent. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  second-class  mail  is  an  added 
feature  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  and  in  ascertaining  how  it 
affects  the  deficit  only  such  expenses  as  would  be  saved  by  the  elimi- 
nation of  this  department  can  be  taken  into  consideration. 

It  may  be  considered  that  half  the  clerks  in  the  railway  mail  serv- 
ice could  be  dispensed  with  if  second-class  mail  were  eliminated. 

That  is  a  much  more  liberal  allowance  than  the  gentleman  who 
s|)oke  yesterday.     He  said  it  would  probably  constitute  25  per  cent. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Ten  per  cent. 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  Yes;  he  reduced  it  to  10  per  cent.  I  have  gone 
into  this  investigation  by  riding  on  mail  cars,  by  que^itioning  railway 
mail  clerks,  by  having  my  correspondents  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  apply  to  postmasters  and  to  question  different  officials,  and 
when  I  make  these  figures  I  feel  that  I  am  safe. 

The  proportionate  amount  of  work  done  on  this  class  of  mail  in 
the  railway  mail  cars  is  constantly  diminishing,  Ix^cause  the  pub- 
lishers are  from  year  to  year  taking  upon  themselves  more  or  the 
work  of  assorting  the  mails.  In  1905  the  percentage  of  mixed 
second-class  mail — that  is,  of  mail  which  was  not  assorted  by  the 
publisher  and  put  into  sacks  duly  lal)eled  ready  to  send  to  its  destina- 
tion— was  only  7.4  per  cent.  (Report  for  1905,  [).  457.)  That  figure 
may  be  misleading.  It  must  not  Ik»  concluded  that  only  7.4  j)er  cent 
requires  distribution,  and  that  fact  ought  to  be  elalwrated,  because 
I  fear,  from  the  discussion  here  yesterday,  a  false  impression  may 
have  have  been  created.  Seven  and  four-tenths  per  cent  is  made  up 
in  the  post-office.  When  all  of  the  publications  are  sent  to  the  post- 
effice,  7.4  per  cent  is  found  to  l>e  not  made  up.  But  some  of  that  is 
routed  through.  In  other  words,  any  mail  that  goes  clear  through 
to  New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Buffalo  is  not  touched  except  in 
the  sack.  But  St.  Louis  and  the  railway  post-office  cars  emanating 
from  that  center  constitute  a  routing  center  for  a  certain  district. 
The  postmaster  at  St.  Louis  told  me  that  St.  Louis  is  a  routing  center 
»s  far  east  as  Ohio.  So  when  second-class  inail  comes  into  the  post- 
office  in  St.  Louis,  while  it  is  all  fully  made  up,  except  7.4  per  cent, 
still  there  is  some  proportion  of  the  remaining  92  per  cent  which  must 
te  handled  in  the  St.  Louis  office  or  (m  the  cars,  as  it  comes  from  St. 
Ix>uis.  Consequently  I  have  said  that  we  will  take  this  50  i>er  cent 
*nd  charge  that  to  the  clerks  of  the  railway  mail  service. 

In  the  same  report  the  Superintendent  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service 
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remarks,  in  connection  with  the  reported  increase  of  the  proportion 
of  "  fully  made  up  "  mail  matter  of  the  second  class: 

By  this  form  of  separation,  not  only  tbe^  post-offices  reeeiTiug  tbe  rnaU  fraic 
publishers  are  relieved  of  handling  it,  but  also  tbe  clerks  on  the  routes. 

The  total  amount  of  salaries  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service  during 
1905,  including  the  pay  of  acting  clerks  for  those  injured  while  on 
duty,  was  $13,185,058.18. 

We  believe  that  it  will  be  conceded  that  half  this  amount  is  a  liberal 
allowance  for  second-class  mail ;  because  w^hile  it  constitutes,  acc^ord- 
ing  to  the  report  of  1900,  the  latest  reliable  data  obtainable,  55.9  per 
cent  of  the  total  weight  of  the  actual  mail,  the  time  is  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  pieces  rather  than  the  weight;  and  the  average 
weight  of  a  piece  of  second-cla.ss  mail  was  shown  by  the  count  and 
weighing  of  1890 — ^the  only  authority  that  we  have  of  the  subject — to 
be  about  ten  times  the  average  weight  of  a  piece  of  first-class  mail 
Again,  all  first,  third,  and  fourth-class  mail  must  be  handled  either 
in  the  post-offices  or  in  the  railway  mail  cars  and  distributed  to  the 
routes  over  which  it  is  to  be  carried  to  its  destination ;  but,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  publisher  does  this  work  in  connection  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  second-class  mail. 

One-half  the  above  amount  would  be  $6,594,329.09,  which  is  to  be 
charged  to  second-class  matter  as  the  additional  salaries  paid  rail- 
way mail  clerks  because  it  is  handled.  This  is  a  little  over  nine- 
tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

We  come  next  to  the  consideration  of  the  salaries  paid  the  clerks  in 
the  post-offices.  This  constitutes  in  the  official  reports  but  one  item; 
it  includes  the  salaries  of  those  who  have  charge^  of  the  registry  and 
money-order  w^ork,  of  those  who  sell  stamps  and  postal  cards,  of 
those  who  attend  to  the  postmarking  of  letters  and  the  cancellation 
of  stamps  and  whatsoever  other  operations  there  may  be  necessary 
in  the  handling  of  first,  third,  and  lourth-class  mail  to  which  second- 
class  mail  delivered  to  the  post-offices,  so  far  as  93  per  cent  of  it  is 
concerned,  in  sacks  of  the  average  weight  of  nearly  40  pounds,  ready 
made  up,  is  not  subject.     How  shall  we  divide  this  amount  ? 

It  is  obvious  that  no  calculation  based  on  either  the  proportionate 
weight  or  the  proportionate  number  of  pieces  of  each  class  of  mail 
w^ould  afford  a  just  standard  of  comparison  of  cost,  since  the  several 
classes  demand  such  a  varjang  amount  of  care.  We  are  forced  to  con 
sider,  therefore,  what  would  be  the  time  actuallv  consumed  in 
handling  the  second-class  mail  received  from  the  publisher  and  rli?^ 
patched  to  its  destination  and  that  received  from  other  post-offices 
and  assorted  for  delivery  by  the  carriers  or  placed  in  the  post-offi<v 
boxes  of  the  recipients. 

Just  here  it  may  be  said  that  the  Post-Office  Department  meets 
the  inquiries  of  citizens  and  leprestMitatives  with  figures  the  im 
mensity  of  which  is  appalling.  The  mind  can  not  I'eadily  gi*a.sp  tht* 
significance  of  the  enormous  numbers  that  represent  the  work  of  thi^ 
Department,  liandling  the  letters,  newspapei's,  circulars,  and  "  small 
portable  goods"  of  a  population  which  the  Post-Office  Department 
estimated  in  1905  at  upward  of  eighty-three  millions.  (Fourtli 
Assistant's  report,  p.  666.)  The  citizen  who  seeks  information  is 
buried  under  an  avalanche  of  information  concerning  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  pounds,  the  billions  of  pieces  handled,  and  emerges 
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dazed  and  apologetic  if  not  convinced.  If  we  reduce  these  figures, 
however,  to  amounts  which  are  within  the  comprehension  of  the 
average  citizen's  limited  intelligence  we  shall  perhaps  be  able  to  sus- 
tain the  impact  and  even  to  resist  the  force  of  the  arguments. 

We  find  that  the  weight  of  the  second-class  mail  handled  in  1005 
was  709,246,073  pounds,  or  more  than  35,000,000  tons.  But  this  enor- 
mous weight  must  be  considered  as  the  clock  in  the  old  story  was 
taught  to  consider  its  ticking;  it  is  sent  out  during  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days  in  the  year  and  received  during  an  equal  number, 
and  it  is  handled,  either  as  sent  or  received,  in  08,131  post-offices. 

Representative  Overstreet.  These  figures  are  very  interesting. 
While  it  is  received  in  some  08,000  post-offices,  are  you  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  about  95  per  cent  of  all  the  second-class  mail  which  goes 
at  the  pound  rate  is  received  in  less  than  475  offices? 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  Yes;  I  know  that,  and  T  will  take  that  into  the 
^calculation.  In  order  to  bring  the  amount  down  to  one  that  can  be 
a  little  more  readily  grasj)ed  let  us  first  divide  the  amount  sent  out 
annually  by  305.  We  shall  find  that  the  daily  amount  is  1,043,140 
pounds.  If  this  amount  were  equally  divided  among  the  08,131  post- 
offices  it  would  mean  28.5  pounds  for  each  one.  "Acres  of  floor  space 
and  miles  of  racks''  (see  paper  of  Assistant  Postmaster  Hubbard,  of 
Chicago)  are  hardly  required  for  the  second-class  nuiil  handled  in 
the  average  post-office. 

Representative  Overstreet,  If  you  based  your  calculation  upon 
475  offices   in    place  of   08,000,   it    would    increase   the   expense   of 
handling. 
Mr.  Ti5N  Broek.  It  would  increase  the  expense  ? 
Representative  Overstreet.  Yes;  because  you  have  it  not  so  widely 
fUstributed. 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  When  I  reach  my  method  of  figuring  you  will  see 
why  I  take  this  stand. 

That  is  the  average  amount  received,  but  this  must  also  have  been 
*^nt  out  from  another  post-office.  If  all  the  second-class  mail  reached 
the  post-office  in  the  same  way  that  first,  third,  and  fourth-class  mail 
is  turned  in,  we  should  simply  have  to  double  this  figure  to  ascertain 
the  real  number  of  pounds  to  be  handled.  We  have  seen,  however, 
that  the  publisher  does  92.6  per  cent  of  this  work,  and  we  must  conse- 
quently increase  this  28.5  pounds  by  only  7.4  per  cent  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  average  daily  weight  of  both  incoming  and  outgoing 
second-claas  mail  to  be  assorted  and  handled  by  each  post-office  m  the 
country. 

This  will  give  us  a  total  weight  of  29.7  pounds  as  the  average  for 
each  post-office.  The  count  and  weighing  of  1890  showed  that  the 
average  weight  of  a  piece  of  second-class  mail  sent  at  the  pound  rate 
was  3.8  ounces,  while  the  free  in  county  mail  is  estimated  at  ten  pieces 
to  the  pound. 

The  contention  was  made  here  yesterday  that  the  average  weight 
was  probably  half  a  pound,  which  would,  of  course,  upon  my  figures 
make  a  much  better  showing  for  the  publisher.  I  thinlc  that  is  falla- 
cious. I  can  not  believe  that  the  average  piece  of  second-class  mail 
weighs  a  half  a  pound.  You  gentlemen  who  receive  any  quantity  of 
mail  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  majority  is  not  the  great  magazines. 
You  ^et  the  religious  newspapers  and  the  small  magazines  and  your 
legal  journals,  etc.    So  I  am  willing  to  take  for  my  purpose  this  esti- 
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mate  that  the  average  weight  of  necond-class  mail,  at  a  cent  a  pound. 
is  3.8  ounces,  as  shown  by  me  weighing  of  1890. 

Making  due  allowance  for  the  preponderance  of  the  mail  sent  at  a 
cent  a  pound,  the  average  weight  of  a  piece  of  second-class  mail  is 
therefore  not  less  than  3^  ounces — ^say  five  pieces  to  the  pound.  We 
are  putting  the  average  weight  per  piece  as  low  as  possible  in  order 
that  there  may  be  no  charge  that  we  have  underrated  the  number  of 
pieces  to  be  handled. 

If  the  daily  average  weight  be  29.7  pounds  and  there  are  five  pieces 
to  the  pound",  each  post-omce  will  handle  an  average  of  148.5  pieces 
per  day.  In  mercantile  establishments  where  the  card  system  is  used 
an  expeii  clerk  can  readily  find  the  proper  place  for  and  file  100 
cards  in  five  minutes;  at  this  rate  the  handlmg  of  this  number  of 

Sieces  would  require  an  average  between  seven  and  eight  minutes  per 
ay  in  each  post-office.     We  are  now  getting  down  to  figures  which 
do  not  dazzle  us. 

The  clerks  employed  on  the  work  in  connection  with  second-class 
mail,  where  it  is  possible  to  assign  this  part  of  the  work  to  any  special 
individuals,  are  not  those  who  receive  the  highest  rate  of  pay  m  the 
post-office. 

It  is  further  to  be  considered  that  the  handling  of  this  mail  is  post- 

f)oned,  as  a  rule,  until  other  mail  has  received  attention.  Every  pub- 
isher  knows  that  a  sample  copy  mailed  at  the  same  time  as  a  letter 
will,  in  all  probability,  not  reach  the  addressee  until  a  later  hour; 
perhaps  a  later  day  than  the  letter. 

Of  course,  second-class  mail  is  not  distributed  as  evenly  as  this, 
but  many  thousands  of  post-offices  are  far  below  the  average  and 
receive  less  than  the  figures  here  given.  A  post-office  must  receive 
sixty  times  this  average  before  the  time  of  one  clerk  for  eight  hours 
per  day  can  be  entirely  taken  up  in  handling  second-class  mail.  By 
treating  this  subject  m  this  way  we  reach  no  definite  figures,  but 
we  do  show  that  there  must  be  comparatively  few  post-offices  at 
which  the  handling  of  second-class  mail  makes  any  difference  what- 
ever in  their  expenses. 

Let  us  now  proceed  with  a  calculation  to  show  the  saving  in  the 
salaries  of  clerks  and  carriers  that  could  be  made  if  there  were  no 
second-class  mail  to  annoy  the  postal  officials. 

Repeated  efforts  show  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  procure  from 
officials  in  the  various  post-offices  where  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sec- 
ond-class mail  to  make  the  cost  of  handling  appreciable  is  received 
and  sent  any  definite  information  ragardmg  the  actual  additioa 
which  sudi  mail  makes  to  the  expense  of  the  post-office.  Whether 
such  officials  are  afraid  of  being  charged  with  "  giving  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  enemy  "  by  allowing  the  real  conditions  to  be  fully  inves- 
tigated or  whether  there  are  other  reasons  we  are  not  sure;  our 
own  belief  is,  that  in  many  cases  at  least,  the  figuises  and  theory  of 
the  Department  are  accepted  unhesitatingly,  and,  it  being  known 
that  a  considerable  quantity  of  second-class  mail  is  handl^  in  that 
particular  office,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  it  costs  an  enormous 
sum. 

The  most  definite  figures  that  we  have  seen,  emanating  from  an 
official,  are  from  two  sources.  In  his  paper  presented  at  the  Postal 
Commission,  Mr.  Hubbard,  assistant  postmaster  at  Chicago,  goes 
very  carefully  into  this  question,  in  order  to  arrive,  if  possible,  at 
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tlie  actual  cost  of  handling  second-class  mail,  and  presents  an  esti- 
nnate  of  the  number  of  clerks  and  carriers  requirea  to  handle  this 
TTiail  in  Chicago.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  remembered  that 
more  than  one-tenth  of  the  second-class  mail  of  the  country  is  sent 
out  from  the  Chicago  post-office,  the  second  largest  in  the  country, 
and  the  amount  of-  the  incoming  mail  of  this,  as  well  as  of  other 
rrlaases,  is  doubtless  in  proportion  to  the  number,  intelligence,  and 
enterprise  of  its  people. 

We  seriously  question  whether  Mr.  Hubbard  would  claim  that 
^were  second-class  mail  turned  into  private  channels  the  Chicago  post- 
office  would  dismiss  as  many  clerks  and  carriers  as  he  estimates  are 
required  to  handle  this  mail  in  Chicago. 

He  has  undoubtedly  reached  his  figures  as  to  the  number  of  clerks 
and  carriers  requirea  by  considering  what  proportion  the  second- 
class  mail  received  at  Chicago  bears  to  other  mail  received,  but,  espe- 
cially as  far  as  the  carriers  are  concerned,  this  can  not  be  accepted 
as  a  basis,  because,  considering  the  number  of  items  that  figure  in 
making  up  a  letter-carrier  district — distance  from  the  post-office, 
amount  of  mail,  character  of  the  buildings,  number  of  people  to  be 
served,  nationalities,  travel  in  the  district — ^Mr.  Hubbard  can  not 
figriire  that  so  many  carriers  could  be  actually  dispensed  with  if  sec- 
ond-class mail  were  turned  into  private  channels  for  distribution. 

It  was  stated  here  yesterday  by  one  gentleman  that  the  carriers' 
salaries  would  remain  the  same  if  second-class  mail  were  dispensed 
with.  I  do  not  quite  ag^ee  with  that.  I  do  think  that,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  cities  there  might  be  a  slight  saving  in  the  carriers'  sala- 
ries, and  that  is  my  position  in  this  ar^ment. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  passibility  of 
dispensing  with  a  given  number  of  carriers  makes  his  figures  exceed- 
ingly valuable  in  themselves  because  definite  and  carefully  prepared, 
useless  for  our  purpose;  they  do  not  indicate  what  amount  second- 
class  mail  actually  adds  to  the  expense  of  the  Chicago  post-office  or 
what  amount  would  be  saved  the  Government  if  this  reature  were 
eliminated. 

Many  efforts  were  made  by  us  to  get  some  definite  information  on 
this  point.  Inquiry  was  made  at  post-offices  in  cities  and  towns  of 
various  sizes.  At  only  one  post-office — and  this  is  one  of  the  45  from 
which  the  Post-Office  Department  admits  that  over  80  per  cent  of 
(he  second-class  mail  is  dispatched — an  official  was  found  to  whom 
the  subject  was  of  sufficient  interest  to  enter  into  the  investigation 
with  enthusiasm  and  care,  and  he  gave  the  exact  figures  showing  that 
at  that  office  the  saving  in  the  event  of  obliteration  of  second-class 
mail  matter  would  be  to  the  whole  amount  paid  the  clerks  as  1  to  15.3. 
This  is  not  surprising  when  we  come  to  consider  the  very  meager  at- 
tention which  IS  necessitated  in  the  handling  of  second-class  mail. 
The  cancellation  clerks,  money-order  clerks,  the  registry  department, 
besides  clerks  in  other  departments,  never  come  in  contact  with  this 
mail.  Considering  the  fact  that  possibly  at  only  2  per  cent  of  the 
post-offices  in  the  country  the  salary  list  would  be  reduced  at  all  by 
elimination  of  second-class  mail,  and  in  view  of  the  careful  calculation 
made  by  the  official  referred  to  we  can  reach  no  other  conclusion  than 
that  the  figures  which  he  gives  us  may  be  applied  to  the  total  pay  roll 
of  post-o£»  clerks  in  order  to  ascertain  just  what  saving  in  tnis  item 
of  expense  could  be  effected  by  the  elimination  of  second-class  mail. 
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I  am  not  applying  this  only  to  post-offices  where  second-class  mail 
can  be  affected,  but  1  am  taking  tnis  percentage,  mven  by  an  official 
at  one  of  the  45  post-offices  in  which  the  Post-Office  Department  claims 
that  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  second-class  mail  of  the  country  is 
received,  and  applying  it  to  all  the  clerks  in  the  post-offices. 

That  the  figures  reached  by  these  means  are  probably  much  greater 
than  an  actual  investigation  of  each  single  post-office  would  show  will 
probably  be  conceded,  when  it  is  borne  m  mind  that  at  certainly 
67,000  post-offices  the  second-class  mail  does  not  increase  the  expense 
of  that  office,  and  yet  we  include  all  of  the  post-offices  in  the  country 
at  which  there  is  any  clerk  hire  whatever  paid  in  our  calculations,  as 
well  as  all  the  carriers  in  cities.  I  think  you  gentlemen  will  concede 
that  that  is  fair. 

Representative  Overstreet.  There  is  no  clerk  hire  at  all  paid  at 
third  and  fourth  class  offices. 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  No ;  but  I  am  taking  all  the  clerk  hire  which  the 
Department  says  is  paid  throughout  the  country. 

Representative  Overstreet.  It  is  limited  to  first  and  second  class 
offices. 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  That  is  the  only  item  which  figures  in  the  Post- 
Office  Department  expenses.  In  other  words,  I  am  applying  the  ratio 
at  this  large  post-office  to  all  thepost-offices. 

Representative  Overstreet.  The  first  and  second  class  offices  are 
quite  limited.  It  would  not  apply  to  the  67,000  offices,  because  clerk 
hire  is  employed  only  at  approximately  1,800  offices. 

Mr.  Ten  ITroek.  Yes,  but  at  the  other  offices  there  is  no  expense  for 
clerk  hire. 

Senator  Carter.  You  are  calculating  it  on  the  clerk  hire  employed. 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  Yes;  the  clerk  hire  that  figures  as  expenses  in  the 
Department. 

The  proportion  as  stated  to  us  applies  only  to  the  salaries  of  clerks 
in  the  post-office,  but  in  view  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  saving  that 
would  be  effected  in  the  item  of  carrier's  salary,  we  shall,  if  we  con- 
cede that  the  proportion  should  be  applied  to  both  items,  be  presenting 
an  exceedingly  conservative  figure. 

In  1905  the  salaries  of  clerks  in  post-offices  amoimted  to  $21,215,- 
303.41,  of  the  city  carriers  to  $20,919,078.13,  a  total  of  $42,134,381.54. 
Applying  the  principle  of  proportion,  we  find  that  if  second-class 
mail  were  not  to  be  considered  the  Government  would  be  able  to  effect 
a  saving  in  these  two  items  of  $2,753,881.15. 

Representative  Overstreet.  What  percentage? 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  As  1  is  to  15.  Add  this  to  $6,594^29.09,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  cost  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  and  we  have 
$9,348,210.24,  the  total  amount  added  to  the  post-office  pay  roll 
because  of  second-class  mail — ^less  than  two-fifths  of  1  per  cent  per 
pound  of  second-clas  mail  handled. 

We  have  not  taken  into  consideration  the  salaries  of  the  rural  car- 
riers, because  their  routes  are  arranged  with  refei*ence  to  the  number 
of  miles  to  be  traveled  and  the  number  of  families  to  be  served.  The 
weight  of  mail  carried,  or  the  number  of  pieces  handled,  does  not 
enter  into  the  question,  as  both  amounts  are  comparatively  very  small. 
If  there  were  no  second-class  mail,  therefore,  there  would  be  no  sav- 
ing whatever  possible  in  this  item  of  expenaiture. 
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There  is  one  way  of  disproving  our  figures,  and  only  one.  Let  the 
Department  issue  instructions  that  each  postmaster  carefully  observe 
conditions  and  report  what  salaries  could  be  saved  in  his  office  if 
second-class  mail  were  entirely  eliminated.  Our  own  experience 
shows  that  such  inquiry  would  have  to  be  conducted  with  a  great 
deal  of  care.  Postmasters  in  large  cities  are  so  saturated  with  the 
idea  that  life  would  be  one  gi'and  sweet  song  if  there  were  no  second- 
class  mail  matter  that  almost  invariably  in  answer  to  our  question 
they  have  tried  to  estimate  the  proportion  of  time  spent  by  various 
employees  of  the  office  on  second-class  matter,  but  when  questioned 
closely  admitted  that  but  few  of  these  employees  could  actually  be 
dis|)ensed  with  if  second-class  matter  were  obliterated.  In  other 
words,  the  employees  would  have  an  easier  job  if  there  was  no  second- 
class  mail,  but  they  could  not  l)e  disi>ensed  with  except  in  very  small 
proportions;  nor  would  the  salaries  of  the  clerks  remaining  be  de- 
creased at  all.  Let  each  postmaster  give  the  name  of  the  employee 
whom  he  would  drop  if  there  were  no  second-class  mail,  and  his  sal- 
ary-, and  let  the  same  rule  be  applied  to  the  Railway  Mail  Service. 
The  rejiult  will  certainly  not  exceed  the  figures  reached  by  us,  and 
will  probably  be  much  less. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  question  of  the  cost  of  transportation. 
Here  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  relation  which  the  weight 
of  second-class  mail  handled  bears  to  the  total  weight  of  all  mail 
matter. 

We  shall  base  our  calculations  upon  the  percentages  found  to  exist 
in  1000,  l^ecause  these  are  the  latest  figures  for  which  there  is  the 
weight  of  official  authority,  other,  of  coui'se,  than  the  "  estimates  "  of 
the  Department.  The  amounts  have  increased  very  considerably,  of 
course,  since  that  year;  but  as  the  increase  of  the  different  classes 
fluctuates  from  year  to  year,  as  indicated  by  the  fluctuation  of  the 
revenue,  there  can  be  no  certainty  as  to  the  actual  proportion  of  the 
weight  of  the  different  classes  in  1905  or  1900. 

The  w^eighing  of  1900  gave  us  these  figures : 

Per  cent. 

First  class 6.06 

Secdnd  class  (paid  and  free) 27.19 

Third  and  fourth  class 9.32 

(5overnment  free 6. 14 

Equipment 51.  20 

That  is,  taking  the  100  per  cent  of  mail  and  equipment,  the  weight 
of  second-class  mail  represents  27  per  cent  of  the  total. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  for  every  48.8  pounds  of  mail  carried 
in  1900  there  were  51.2  pounds  of  equipment  necessary.  Second-class 
mail  constituted  27.19  per  cent  of  every  hundredweight  carried; 
this  hundredweiffht  included  mail  and  equipment;  but  this  27.19 
per  cent  of  each  nundredweight  carried  was  55.9  per  cent  of  the  48.8 
pounds  of  actual  mail  matter  which  that  hundredweight  included. 
>Ve  consider  first  the  proportion  of  second-class  mail  to  the  actual 
weight  of  all  the  mail,  and  must  later  consider  the  proportion  which 
second-class  mail  and  its  necessarv  equipment  bears  to  the  weight  of 
all  the  mail  and  equipment  carried. 

We  are  obliged  to  consider  the  weight  of  the  equipment  because  it 
varies  so  widelv  in  the  mail  of  the  different  classes.     Letters  are  sent 
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in  substantial  pouches  weighing  from  2  to  12  pounds  each;  manv 
times  these  pouches  are  very  far  from  full;  it  has  even  been  estimated 
that  the  equipment  necessary  for  fii*st-class  mail  is  ten  times  the  actual 
weight  of  the  letters  carried.  At  any  rate,  the  weighing  of  li'W 
showed  that  the  equipment  was  really  heavier  than  the  actual  mail. 
What  proportion  of  it  is  required  for  second-class  mail? 

According  to  the  complaints  of  the  Department,  the  sacks  of 
second-class  mail  are  only  too  well  filled.  The  official  report  for  UKi.'> 
shows  that  the  average  weight  of  a  sack  full  of  second-class  mail  i^ 
38  pounds.  Upon  inquiry  at  a  leading  post-office,  we  find  that  when 
a  sack  of  second-chiss  mail  ""  fully  niade  up  "  is  received  at  the  po-t- 
office  in  question  an  allowance  of  3^,  pounds  is  made  for  the  weight  of 
the  sack  before  the  entry  of  the  amount  charged  the  publisher  a> 
postage  is  made.  This,  then,  represents  the  weight  or  the  equip- 
ment— a  little  less  than  one-eleventh  the  actual  weight  of  the  mail. 

To  ascertain  the  proportion  which  second-class  mail  and  its  equip- 
ment sustained,  according  to  the  weighing  of  1900,  to  the  whole 
weight  of  mail  and  equipment  carried,  we  must,  to  the  27.19  pounds 
of  actual  mail  matter  of  the  second-class  in  each  100  pounds  of  mail 
and  equipment  carried  that  year  add  one-eleventh  this  weight,* or  2.47 
pounds,  as  representing  the  equipment;  the  result  will  be  ^O.OC 
pounds,  which  is  the  weight  of  the  second-class  mail  and  its  ecjuip- 
ment  in  each  100  pounds  of  all  mail  and  equipment  carried,  as  shown 
by  the  weighing  of  1900.  As  we  are  considering  the  weight  as  com- 
pared with  au  even  hundred  pounds,  we  may  simply  regard  this  a?^ 
29.(*)()  per  cent.  When  the  Department  takes  100  pounds  of  mail  and 
puts  it  on  the  cars,  29.()()  pounds,  approximately  30  per  cent  is  the 
proportion  of  second-class  mail  and  equipment. 

Tnere  is  a  slight  difference  between  this  deduction  from  the  weigh- 
ing of  1900  and  the  70.83  per  cent  (see  Post-Office  brief  before  com- 
mission) which  on  superficial  examination  would  appear  to  be  the 
proportion  of  second-class  mail  on  which  carriage  charges  are  based; 
but  this  29.06  per  cent  is  based  on  the  actual  official  weighing,  taking 
into  consideration  the  weight  of  the  equipment  required,  which  it 
must  be  remembered  pays  transportation  charges  as  well  as  the  actual 
mail,  and  represents  the  ascertained  proportion  of  the  whole  weight 
of  mail  matter  and  equipment  carried;  whereas  the  percentage 
stated  in  the  brief  of  the  Department  is  the  percentage  of  an  amount 
from  which  fully  one-eighth  of  the  mail  is  arbitrarily  excluded  ami 
which  doi^s  not  take  into  consideration  equipment,  and  is,  besides, 
based  on  discredited  and  superseded  figures. 

We  have  seen  that  the  mail  matter  of  the  second  class  with  it> 
equipment  constitutes  29.()(>  per  cent  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  mail 
and  equipment  handled.  If  the  transportation  of  the  mail  cost  a 
uniform  rate  per  j)ound  per  mile,  we  should  have  only  to  find  the 
amount  that  is  paid  for  transportation  of  all  the  mail,  and  take  29.66 
per  cent  of  this  as  the  amount  chargeable  to  second-class  mail. 

We  must,  however,  again  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
second-class  mail  is  an  addition  to  the  primary  work  of  the  Post- 
Office  Department,  and  hence  is  to  be  charged  only  with  such  increa^ 
in  the  expense  of  the  Department  as  the  handling  of  it  may  necessi- 
tate. For  this  reason  we  do  not  consider  as  forming  anv  part  of  the 
expense  of  transporting  second-class  mail  the  expense  of  these  routes 
of  various  kinds,  whiere  the  question  of  weight  does  not  determine  tJie 
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amount  of  nayment.  The  compensation  of  contractors  on  star  routes, 
etc.,  depenas  upon  the  length  of  the  route,  the  number  of  trips  made 
per  week,  and  the  speed.  We  therefore  leave  these  out  of  considera- 
tion, since  the  addition  of  the  second-class  mail  to  the  first  class  and 
the  Government  free  matter  does  not  occasion  any  increase  in  the 
expense. 

The  amounts  paid  the  railroads  for  carrying  the  mails  vary  with 
the  weight  of  the  mail  carried.  On  a  route  where  the  average  daily 
weight  IS  not  more  than  200  pounds  per  day  the  annual  charge  per 
mile  is  $42.75.  This  is  a  fixed  rate,  not  subject  to  decrease  no  matter 
how  small  the  amount  carried,  while  if  the  amount  be  increased  the 
now  contract  made  at  the  end  of  the  quadrennial  period  covered  by 
the  existing  contract  increases  the  amount  paid.  There  are  a  number 
of  routes  where  the  daily  average  weight  of  the  mail  is  less  than  20 
pounds,  but  the  annual  rate  per  mile  is  the  minimum  fixed  charge  of 

As  the  weight  is  increased  the  rate  of  pay  is  increased,  but  not  pro- 
portionately ;  an  average  of  500  pounds  per  day  must  pay  only  $G4.12 ; 
of  1,000,  $85.50,  or  just  double  the  rate  for  200;  a  daily  average 
weight  of  1,500  pounds  means  an  annual  charge  of  $106.87  per  mile; 
of  2,000  pounds,  $128.25;  of  3,500,  $149.62;  of  5,000,  $171,  or  just 
four  times  the  annual  charge  per  mile  when  the  daily  average  is  not 
more  than  200  pounds,  a  very  gi-eat  difference  in  figures  but  not  so 
much  in  the  cost  of  transportation.  For  instance,  5,000  pounds  pays 
only  four  times  the  cost  of  transportation  of  200  pounds. 

Representative  Gardner,  of  New  elersey.  Have  you  an  idea  what 
the  reason  of  that  is? 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  I  have  not.  Those  are  arbitraiy  figures  fixed  by 
the  Department.  I  am  simply  dealing  with  the  facts,  and  I  have  not 
gone  into  that  question.  I  will  touch  upon  it  a  little  later,  when  I 
give  my  idea  on  this  particular  point. 

A\Tiere  the  daily  average  weignt  exceeds  5,000  pounds  the  excess  is 
paid  for  at  the  annual  rate  of  $21.87  per  ton  per  mile. 

Now,  it  is  very  clear  that  on  the  routes  where  the  daily  average 
weight  does  not  exceed  200  pounds  no  part  of  the  charge  is  due  to  the 
carriage  of  second-class  mail,  because  that  is  the  rate  which  the  Gov- 
ernment pays,  no  matter  how  small  the  amount,  and  would  be  due  if 
but  one  penalty  envelope,  and  no  other  mail,  were  carried  on  each  trip. 
According  to  the  tables  given  in  the  reports  of  the  Second  Assistant 
Postmaster-General  for  the  years  1902,  1903,  .1904,  and  1905,  the 
amounts  paid  the  railroads  for  such  routes  in  the  new  quadrennial 
contracts  entered  into  in  those  years  is  $556,905.7e3  annually.  We 
have  figured  this  out  verv  carefullv.  And  this  must  be  deducted 
from  the  $39,384,916.17  paid  for  railroad  transportation  during  the 
year  1905  before  we  can  arrive  at  the  proportion  of  such  charge  to  be 
considered  as  necessitated  bv  the  carriage  of  second-class  mail.  We 
shall  find  the  remainder  to  be  $38,828,010.44.  It  is  a  small  item,  but  I 
have  taken  all  the  small  items  all  through  here  and  included  them  in 
my  calculation. 

Now\  again,  if  we  had  only  to  find  29.66  per  cent  of  this  amount, 
the  actual  percentage  of  weight  of  second-class  matter  and  equip- 
ment, our  task  would  soon  be  done :  but  there  are  other  things  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Let  us  revert  to  the  question  of  charges 
made  as  conditioned  bv  the  amount  of  mail  carried. 
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Owing  to  tlie  circumstance  that  third  and  fourth-class  mail  is  car- 
ried in  sacks,  which  are  much  lighter  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of 
the  actual  matter  contained  in  them  than  the  average  letter  pouch, 
but  heavier  than  the  sacks  used  for  the  second-class  mail,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  arrive  at  the  exact  weight  of  the  first-class  and  Govern- 
ment free  mail  and  its  equipment. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Do  you  know  that  all  leather  sacks 
have  Deen  eliminated  from  the  mails? 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  But  these  estimates  are  based  on  the  time  when 
they  were  used.  I  understand  that  they  have  lately  been  eliminated 
from  the  mails.     But  we  are  dealing  now  with  figures 

Representative  Overstreet.  At  tne  time  of  this  weighing  leather 
sacks  were  used  ? 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  Yes ;  leather  sacks  were  included. 

These  two  classes  will  make,  however,  wdth  their  equipment,  at 
least  half  the  weight  of  the  actual  gross  amount  carried — that  is,  the 
first-class  mail  and  its  equipment  and  the  Government  free  mail 
and  its  equipment,  according  to  our  figures,  constitute  a  little  more 
than  half — and  as  this  is  an  exceedin^y  convenient  fraction  to  use 
under  the  circumstances,  making  it  so  easy  to  follow  the  calculation, 
we  shall  base  our  further  reasoning  on  this  proportion. 

If  we  consider  a  route  where  the  daily  average  of  first-class  and 
Government  free  mail  and  equipment  aggregates  exactly  200  pounds, 
that  route  would  be  subject  to  the  minimum  rate  of  $42.75  per  mile 
per  annum,  if  no  other  mail  were  carried.  Adding  to  this  weight  the 
equal  weight  of  second,  third,  and  fourth  class  mail  and  equipment 
doubles  the  weight,  of  course,  but  does  not  double  the  expense.  The 
charge  would  be  $56.43,  or  $13.68  in  excess  of  that  which  would  have 
to  be  paid  for  the  first-class  and  Government  free  if  there  were  no 
other  mail  carried. 

In  other  w^ords,  when  you  get  400  pounds  of  weight,  the  first-class 
and  Government  free  represents  as  nearly  as  can  be  calculated  just 
about  half  of  that,  and  if  that  alone  were  carried,  it  would  have  to 
pay  $42.75  per  mile,  but  the  two  together  make  $56.43,  or  $13.68  in 
excess  of  the  first  figure. 

How,  then,  shall  the  charges  on  a  route  of  this  kind  be  divideii? 
Is  it  not  proper  to  charge  up  to  the  main  purposes  of  the  Post-Office 
Department  the  carrying  of  official  and  letter  mail,  that  which  must 
be  paid  if  no  other  mau  were  carried  and  charge  to  the  subsidiar>" 
work  only  that  additional  expense  which  is  incurred  by  reason  of  such 
mail  being  added  ?  If  we  go  by  weight  only,  we  shall  charge  second, 
third,  and  fourth-class  mail  with  $-28.21,  or  one-half  of  the  $56.4^^, 
because  it  constitutes  in  the  illustration  one-half  of  the  whole  weight 
carried.  If  we  consider  the  equities,  we  shall  charge  these  classes 
with  $13.68,  or  about  24  per  cent  of  the  total,  this  $13.68  being  the 
excess  over  the  minimum  rate  of  $42.75  that  must  be  paid  were  only 
one  letter  carried. 

On  routes  where  more  than  5,000  pounds  is  carried  daily  the  annual 
charge  for  the  excess  over  that  amount  is  $21.37  per  ton.  Take  such 
a  route  where  the  daily  average  of  first-class  and  Government  frei^ 
is  in  itself  exactly  5,000  pounds.  This  would  mean  an  annual  chargi' 
of  $171  per  mile,  if  only  that  mail  were  carried.  The  weight  of  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth-class  mail  on  such  a  route  would  be  an  addi- 
tional 5,000  pounds,  for  which  the  annual  charge  per  mile,  at  the 
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rate  of  $21.37  per  ton,  would  be  $53.40.  One-half  the  amount  paid 
for  transportation  on  such  a  route  is  $112.20.  Shall  we  charge  50 
per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  transportation  to  those  classes  of  mail 
which  add  Icvss  than  23  per  cent  to  the  cost  of  carrying  the  weight  of 
the  official  and  letter  mail  on  that  route? 

There  are  over  3,000  railroad  routes  in  the  country,  and  an  analy- 
sis of  the  charges  on  each  one  would  be  a  work  requiring  much  time, 
and  rather  in  the  line  of  an  expert  accountant  than  anyone  else. 
Enough  has  been  here  said  to  justify  the  argument  that  although 
second-class  mail  and  its  equipment  constitutes  29.66  per  cent  of  the 
whole  weight  of  mail  and  equipment  carried,  it  is  not  therefore  to  be 
charged  with  29.66  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount  paid  for  railroad 
transportation  over  those  routes  where  the  weight  anects  the  rate. 

If  the  addition  of  second-class  matter  enaBles  the  Government  to 
send  the  whole  weight  of  mail  at  a  lower  rate  per  pound  than  would 
be  paid  for  carrying  the  smaller  quantity,  ought  not  second-class  mail 
to  be  credited  with  the  saving  effected  ?  Even  on  the  routes  where  the 
largest  amount  of  mail  is  carried  the  charge  can  not  be  divided  ex- 
actly in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  different  classes,  because  the 
cost  of  the  first  5.000  pounds,  which  is  a  higher  rate  than  that  paid 
for  the  additional  tons,  must  be  charged  to  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  Post-Office  Department — the  transmission  of  official  communica- 
tions and  letters. 

On  routes  where  a  small  amount  of  mail  is  carried  second-class 
mail  is  not  chargeable  with  more  than  one-seventh  the  total  cost;  for 
of  the  $13.68  in  the  first  example  stated  two-fifths  must  be  charged 
to  the  third  and  fourth  class  mail. 

Representative  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey.  Before  you  leave  this 
subject  I  wish  to  make  a  suggestion  and  leave  it  there. 

Suppose  the  commission,  m  an  effort  to  have  charged  back  to  the 
War  and  the  Navy  and  the  Interior  and  all  the  other  Departments 
their  share  of  the  burden  on  the  post-office,  should  come  in  wnth  the 
precise  proposition  that  you  make — that  they  are  not  to  be  charged 
with  a  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the  mail  because  the  service  is  going 
on  and  the  train  is  going  to  run  anyhow — and  should  proceed  to 
iigiire  precist»ly  as  you  do  as  to  the  amount  of  their  added  cost,  what 
would  you  say? 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  I  doubt  if  you  quite  get  my  idea  about  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  post-office. 
Representative  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey.  Yes ;  I  do. 
Mr.  Ten  Broek.  I  claim  that  the  carriage  of  the  mail  of  the  War 
and  the  Interior  and  all  the  other  Departments  is  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  Post -Office  Department.  The  Government  must  carry 
Us  ow^n  communications  between  its  various  officers.  I  say  that  when 
we  have  reached  a  figure  as  to  what  it  does  cost  to  carry  the  Govern- 
ment mails  then  each  Department  should  be  charged  whatever  pro- 
portion of  weight  it  contributes.  It  seems  so  strange  to  me  that  the 
Post-Office  Department  should  sit  up  nights  and  try  to  find  some  way 
of  figuring  how  it  can  reduce  to  a  cipher  the  cost  of  carrying  the 
communications  of  the  various  Departments.  WTien  the  War  Depart- 
ment sends  1,000  soldiers  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  it  does 
not  for  a  moment  cx)n^ider  that  it  could  send  them  for  nothing,  does 
it?  Yet  there  is  no  difference,  so  far  as  my  argument  is  concerned, 
between  letters  and  soldiers. 
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Representative  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey.  Let  us  take  a  case  now,  a^ 
a  matter  of  fact.  Take  the  short  distances,  with  low  rates,  $42  per 
mile  per  annum,  for  the  mails  reaching  the  small  towns  a  short  dis- 
tance out  from  the  cities.  As  a  practical  matter  of  fact,  so  far  as  the 
Government  mail  is  concerned  going  to  these  places,  the  Govenmient 
could  send  a  messenger  with  it  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  at  a  great 
deal  less  than  the  cost  you  are  charging  us  by  your  figures. 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  That  is,  of  course,  a  far- fetched  illustration,  but 
it  will  do  for  my  purpose,  and  it  raises  the  point  exactly  that  I  raise, 
that  the  Government  nnist  send  that  conmmnication.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment has  a  communication  to  send  from  here  to  Baltimore,  and 
that  communication  is  important,  if  it  costs  a  million  dollars  it  must 
be  sent.     That  is  the  primary  purpose  of  the  Post -Office  Department. 

Representative  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey.  No;  I  think  it  is  a  per- 
fectly good  argument  as  against  your  proposition,  if  we  see  fit  to 
make  it,  that  the  Government  maintains  the  mail  system  very  largely 
for  the  public  benefit  and  charges  a  rate  in  postage  as  compensation 
for  that  service.  But  in  so  far  as  its  own  private  business  is  con- 
cerned the  GoSernment  would  have  no  occasion  for  a  nuiil  route 
from  Philadelphia  to  Medford,  for  instance,  or  Moorestown,  or  Mer- 
chantville,  or  Mount  Holly.  One  messenger  could  carry  all  that  mail 
at  a  tithe  of  the  cost  you  are  charging  up  to  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  Post -Office  Department  in  your  figures.  I  merely  wanted  to  sug- 
gest that  view. 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  Yes;  and  the  answer  to  that  is  this:  The  Gov- 
ernment comnuniications  are  very  rare  which  are  carried  only  a  short 
distance.     We  must  consider  the    countrv  in  its  entiretv.     It  is  abso- 

ft  A 

lutely  necessary  for  the  (Government  to  have  some  system  of  eomnui- 
nication  between  AVashington  and  San  Francisco,  betAteen  Wash- 
ington and  St.  I*aul,  between  Washington  and  New  Orleans,  and  l)e- 
tween  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  etc.  The  Government  has 
reserved  to  itself  the  monopoly  of  carrying  the  mails.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  but  that  if  the  Government  would  let  out  to-day  a 
contract  for  the  carrying  of  the  mail  a  private  institution  could  carry 
it  at  a  less  cost  than  the  (lovernment  is  charging  its  citizens  for  the 
service*.  T  believe  that  an  investigation  of  that  subject  would  show 
that  if  some  express  companies  were  allowed  to  bid  on  the  carrying 
of  the  mail,  instead  of  the  deficit  which  we  see  here  every  year  private 
corporations  could  figiu'e  out  an  enormous  profit  on  the  carrying  of 
the  mail. 

When  the  (lovernnient  carries  my  letter  for  two  cents  it  is  not  do- 
ing me  a  favor  at  all.  The  Government  has  reserved  to  itself  the 
privilege  of  carrying  the  mail.  I  am  really  violating  the  law  when 
I  send  my  office  l)oy  with  a  letter  to  a  point  10  blocks  away.  It  is 
a  technical  violation  of  the  law,  because  the  Government  has  re- 
served to  itself  the  exclusive  privilege  and  provides  a  penalty  when 
the  service  is  attempted  to  be  conducted  by  anyone  else. 

Representative  (iardner,  of  New  Jersey.  That  is  a  constitutional 
question  which  has  not  been  passed  upon. 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  On  the  route  where  the  ver\'  largest  amount  of 
mail  is  carried  it  is  chargeable  with  about  97  per  cent  of  its  propor- 
tion of  weight;  or,  in  exact  figm^es,  28.98  per  cent  of  the  whole 
cliarge.     The  average  amount  to  be  charged  lies  somewhere  between 
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these  two  fi^^ires,  14.5  per  cent  and  28.08  per  cent.  The  exact  amount 
might  be  determined  by  something  over  3,000  separate  calculations; 
but  as  time  and  space  forbid  these,  let  us  reckon  that  on  half  the 
amount  carried  there  is  no  appreciable  saving  effected,  and  that  on 
the  remaining  half,  the  mail  of  subsidiary  classes,  doubling  the 
weight  carried,  increases  the  charge  for  transportation  by  no  more 
than  50  per  cent.  We  shall  then  find  the  amount  to  be  charged  iip 
to  the  mail  of  the  second-class  is  not  29.G()  per  cent,  but  not  more 
than  22.25  per  cent  of  the  amount  paid  for  transportation  in  railroad 
routes  where  the  weight  affects  the  charge. 

It  is  taken  into  consideration,  in  reaching  this  figure,  that  while 
an  enormous  amount  of  mail  is  carried  on  the  few  very  large  routes, 
where  the  charge  is  affected  very  nearly  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
weight,  there  is  also  an  enormous  quantity  of  mail  sent  over  the  many 
hundreds  of  smaller  routes,  where  the  amount  that  must  be  paid  for 
the  carriage  of  the  Government  fi-ee  and  letter  mail  is  very  slightly 
increased  by  the  addition  of  second-class  mail. 

Representative  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Ten  Broek,  pardon 
me,  while  I  think  of  it.  Did  you  examine  the  question  with  a  view 
to  determining  whether  or  not  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Government,  bv 
its  busine'^s  methods,  makes  the  increase  of  mail,  of  whatever  kind, 
cost  an  additional  sum  about  in  proportion  to  that  increase?  That  is 
to  sav,  if  I  remember  right Iv,  in  1880  the  cost  of  the  mails  was  about 
$40,000,000.  Last  year  it  was  $192,000,000,  if  I  remember  correctly. 
Did  you  examine  the  weight  to  sc^e  if  the  appropriations  have  been 
fixed  with  relation  to  the  increase  in  weight,  or  approximately? 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  I  understand  your  question.  No;  I  did  not  go 
into  that. 

Applying  this  ratio  to  the  $88,828,010.44  as  above,  we  have  $8,6.39,- 
232.51  as  the  cost  of  transporting  second-class  mail  during  the  year 
1905;  and  adding  to  this  the  $9,848,210.24,  representing  the  cost  of 
clerical  help  and  carriers  necessitated  by  second-class  mail,  we  have 
$17,987,442.55  as  the  addition  to  the  expenses  of  the  Post-Office  De- 
partment during  1905,  occasioned  by  handling  and  transporting  mail 
matter  of  the  second  class. 

Representative  0\^RaTREET.  What  do  you  do,  if  anything,  with  the 
cost  of  the  extra  service  of  railway  post-office  cars? 
Mr.  Ten  Broek.  I  think  they  have  all  been  figured  in  here. 
Representative  Overstreet.  I  did  not  so  understand. 
Mr.  Ten  Broek.  I  took  the  total  paid  for  transportation. 
Representative  Overstreet.  Did  that  include  the  railway  j)ost-officc 
cars,  which  are  extra  ? 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  Yes.     I  am  quite  sure  these  figures  include  every 
item  of  transportation  except  the  few  hundred  thousand  on  the  star 
routes. 
Representative  0\t:rstreet.  You  spoke  of  that. 
Mr.  Ten  Broek.  Yes;  I  deducted  that. 

Representative  Overstreet.  I  did  not  understand  that  the  total 
paid  to  the  railroads  included  the  extra  paid  for  full  railway  post- 
office  cars. 
Mr.  Tex  Broek.  That  is  my  understanding  of  these  figures. 
Representative  Overstreet.  At  all  events,  you  are  of  the  opinion 
that  that  ought  to  be  charged  as  a  part  of  the  transportation? 
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Mr.  Ten  Broek.  Undoubtedly.  I  take  every  item  of  transporta- 
tion. I  think  it  is  almost  impossible  to  figure  down  this  question,  as 
was  attempted  yesterday,  by  taking  the  average  haul.  I  think  the 
average  weight  is  the  only  tning  that  can  determine  it,  because 

Representative  Overstreet.  if  you  included  the  extra  pav  for  rail- 
way post-oflBce  cars,  do  you  think  that  that  pay  should  have  no 
greater  per  cent  charged  against  second  class  th^n  the  general  aver- 
age that  you  give,  when  you  understand  that  two-thirds  of  the  rail- 
way post-office  car  is  equipped  solely  for  the  distribution  of  second- 
class  mail  ? 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  But  is  it  not  also  equipped  for  first-class  mail? 

Representative  Overstreet.  One-third  of  it  is  equipped,  but  the 
pay  IS  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the  car,  and  if  your  logic  were 
pursued,  that  you  eliminate  second-class  mail,  then  you  would  elim- 
inate two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  car,  because  but  one-third  is  used 
for  the  distribution  of  other  classes  of  mail. 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  Let  me  understand  you.  Is  two-thirds  devoted 
entirely  to  the  second  class,  or  to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes  ( 

Representative  Overstreet.  I  am  not  quite  sure,  but  it  is  set 
apart 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  That  is  another  element  in  the  calculation. 

Representative  Overstreet.  That  is  true  enough,  but  I  wondered 
whether  in  your  calculations  you  have  taken  into  account  the  fact 
that  but  one-third  of  the  car,  the  so-called  full  R.  P.  O.  car,  is 
equipped  for  the  distribution  of  first-class  mail  ? 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  No;  I  have  not  taken  that  into  consideration. 

Representative  OveRvSTREET.  Then  your  per  cent  of  charge  against 
the  cost  of  second-class  mail  is  not  high  enough  with  reference  to  the 
full  R.  P.  O.  car. 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  That  nuiy  be  true.  I  do  not  claim  to  be  a  final 
authority  on  the  subject.  I  have  tried  to  give  the  Commission  a  start- 
ing point  for  the  inquiry. 

Representative  Overstreet.  I  was  greatly  interested  in  your  calcu- 
lation, and  I  wanted  to  see  if  any  item  was  omitted. 

What,  if  anything,  have  you  done  with  regard  to  the  screen-wagon 
service  which  hauls  the  second-class  mail  as  well  as  all  other  mail 
between  the  post-office  and  the  cars,  or  between  the  cars  and  the  post- 
office  when  it  is  delivered  at  the  city  of  destination?  Have  you  added 
anything  for  that  expense? 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  Not  unless  it  appears  in  the  itemized  account  of 
expenses  of  the  Post-Office  Dej)artment. 

Representative  Overstreet.  It  does  appear,  but  it  is  not  dependent 
upon  weight.  It  is  contract  service.  But  nevertheless  a  certain  i>er 
cent  of  the  bulk  of  the  mail  is  second  class.  ^ 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  Yes. 

Representative  Overstreet.  And  that  must  necessarih^  be  consid- 
ered b}'  contractors  in  the  making  of  their  bids  for  the  screen-wagon 
service.  I  have  not  observed  that  you  have  taken  into  account  that 
element  of  cost. 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  No  ;  I  have  not,  unlass  it  appears  somewhere  in 
the  totals.  But  I  want  to  say  this:  I  have  made  allowances  hei'e  for 
items  with  which  I  was  not  conversant,  notwithstanding  my  thorough 
investigation  of  this  subject.    Biit  the  items  with  which  I  am  not  con- 
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versant  I  am  satisfied  are  so  small  that  I  have  made  enough  allow- 
ances by  being  liberal  in  the  other  directions. 

Representative  Overstreet.  I  merely  wanted  to  ascertain  if  there 
were  any  omitted  elements. 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  I  understand. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Have  you  taken  into  account  in  your 
calculations  the  element  of  the  cost  ox  mail-messenger  service,  which 
differs  from  the  screen- wagon  service  in  that  individuals  carry  the 
mail  in  place  of  screened  wagons,  between  depots  and  post-offices? 
That  is  a  contract  service  and  not  dependent  upon  weight.  But  evi- 
dently bidders  take  into  consideration  the  amount  of  second-class 
mail  when  they  come  to  make  up  their  bids  for  mail-messenger  serv- 
ice. I  have  wondered  whether  you  have  included  that  element  of 
charge. 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  If  the  bidders  do  take  that  into  consideration, 
and  increase  their  bids,  then  undoubtedly  there  should  be  a  portion 
charged  to  the  second-class  mail. 

Representative  Overstreet.  I  wish  to  inquire  whether  your  cal- 
culation includes  that  item. 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  No;  it  does  not.  I  gather  it  is  not  very  large, 
and  it  would  increase  only  a  very  small  fraction  the  cost  of  carrying 
second-class  mail. 

Senator  Carter.  It  must  enter  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
charge  of  the  railroad  where  the  railroad  company  undertakes  to 
deliver  the  mail  a  certain  distance  from  the  train. 

Representative  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey.  I  take  it  my  friend  from 
Indiana  means  beyond  the  80-rod  limit. 

Representative  0\terstreet.  It  is  not  dependent  upon  weight,  but 
nevertheless  it  is  evidently  considered  by  contractors  when  they  make 
their  bids. 

Mr.  Gi^SGOW.  Part  of  it  is  included  in  the  railway  pay. 

Representative  0\"erstreet.  No,  it  is  not  included ;  they  are  sepa- 
rate items. 

Senator  Carter.  There  is  a  service,  between  the  80-rod  limit  and 
the  star  route,  which  is  performed  by  messengers  employed  for  the 
purpose. 

Representative  Overstreet.  It  is  not  large;  a  few  million  dollars. 
There  is  not  much  in  the  screened  wagon  service.  I  have  forgotten 
the  exact  amount.  Roughly,  I  think  the  two  combined  would  be 
something  under  $5,000,000. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Whatever  the  amount,  it  would  be  included  in  his 
estimate  of  the  sum  paid  to  the  railroads. 

Representative  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey.  Everything  within  the 
^0-rod  limit  is  included  within  the  railroad  pay ;  but  that  is  not  what 
I  understand  Mr.  Overstreet  to  refer  to. 

Senator  Carter.  No;  he  refers  to  that  part  of  the  service  beyond 
the  80-rod  limit  and  short  of  the  star  route. 

Representative  Overstreet.  There  are  many  post-offices  outside 
the  80-rod  limit,  and  they  are  served  by  mail  messengers  in  cases  where 
the  quantity  of  mail  is  so  small  that  an  individual  can  handle  it  on 
his  back  or  in  a  cart.  The  screen  wagon  service  is  limited  to  metro- 
politan points,  where  the  quantity  is  so  large  that  it  must  be  handled 
m  wagons. 
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Mr.  Glasgow.  I  thought  your  question  was  broad  enough  to  cover 
the  80-rod  limit 

Representative  Overstreet.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  May  I  proceed? 

Representative  Overstreet.  I  merely  wished  to  ascertain  if  there 
were  any  omitted  elements  of  cost.     Proceed,  Mr.  Ten  Broek. 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  The  whole  addition  which  the  handling  of  sec- 
ond-class mail  makes  to  the  expense  of  the  Post-Office  Department 
being  $17,987,442.55,  and  the  actual  weight  of  the  matter  handled 
being  709,240,073  pounds,  the  cost  per  pound  is  found  by  dividin«r 
the  total  cost  by  the  number  of  pounds  handled.  The  division  give^ 
us  2^  cents  per  pound  as  the  cost  of  handling  1  pound  of  second-chi.-^ 
matter. 

This  will  answer  your  question,  Mr.  Overstreet.  We  are  getting 
now  to  where  we  differed  on  the  form  of  your  question. 

Let  us  now  take  up  the  question  of  the  revenue  produced.  The 
statement  of  the  Postmaster-General  intimates  that  there  is  nothing 
worthy  of  consideration  beyond  the  amount  paid  in  at  the  cent-per- 
pound  rate.  Let  us  go  into  the  question  with  care,  referring  a^rain 
to  the  report  of  1890  for  our  information,  as  to  the  revenue  derived 
from  second-class  mail  sent  under  various  conditions,  and  multiply- 
ing the  figures  given  there  to  increase  this  revenue  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  the  cent-per-pound  matter. 

The  local  postage — that  is,  the  stamps  affixed  to  copies  sent  t() 
local  subscribers — amovmted  in  1890  to  $252,545.33.  If  we  suppos** 
this  class  of  second-class  mail  to  have  increased  in  the  same  ratio  a> 
that  mailed  at  1  cent  a  pound  (which  we  believe  is  a  perfectly  fair 
inference),  we  shall  find  that  it  amounted  in  1905  to  $896,535.92. 
This  is  the  amount  which  the  Postmaster-Cjeneral  dismisses  as  un- 
worthy of  consideration,  but  publishers,  being  used  to  counting  the 
pennies  closely,  will  probably  contend  that  it  should  be  included  in 
the  calcuhitions. 

There  is  another  source  of  revenue  which  he  ignores.    We  refer  to 

f)ostage  on  copies  of  such  publications  mailed  by  other  than  the  pub- 
ishers  and  news  agents.  There  is  a  special  rate  accorded  to  second- 
class  mail  so  sent,  which  is  less  than  that  on  other  printed  matter,  and 
consequently  this  revenue  was  estimated  separately  in  1890  from  that 
resulting  from  the  sending  of  ordinary  third-class  matter. 

For  instance,  if  T  received  a  second-class  publication  and  I  want 
to  remail  it  to  Senator  Carter,  there  is  a  special  rate  on  that  different 
from  third-class  mail. 

This  kind  of  second-class  mail  paid  postage  in  1890  amounting  to 
$889,507.39.  An  increase  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  1  cent  per  pound 
matter  would  have  produced  in  1905  $3,948,751.23.  This  item  of 
revenue  is  entirely  ignored  throughout  the  official  reports  of  the  De- 
partment as  affecting  the  question  of  returns  from  this  class  of  mail, 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  crood  reason  whv  an  item  of  revenue  which  i> 
derived  solely  from  second-class  matter,  the  rate  being  specially  fixed 
by  law  as  applying  only  to  this  class  of  mail,  should  not  Ik?  considered 
as  affecting  the  question  of  returns  from  second-class  mail. 

Adding  these  items  to  the  $0,18(),647.54,  which  the  Postmaster- 
General  and  his  assistants  intimate  is  the  whole  revenue  derived  from 
second-class  matter,  we  have  $10,031,934.69;  divide  this  by  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  sent,  we  will  find  that  second-class  mail  matter  pay*? 
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in  direct  revenue  an  average  of  al)out  $0,014  a  pound.  It  will  be 
noted  that,  as  above  stated,  the  estimated  number  of  pounds  includes 
the  ''  free  in  countv  "  matter. 

Deducting  this  direct  revenue  from  the  actual  cost  as  figured  above, 
we  find  that  second-class  mail  adds  to  the  expenses  of  the  Post-Office 
Department  not  more  than  $0,011  per  pound  over  and  above  the 
ilirect  revenue  derived  from  it.  The  fact  that  this  does  not  occasion 
a  constant  increase  of  the  deficit  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the 
weight  of  the  second-class  mail  sliows  that  there  must  be  an  indirect 
ivvenue,  the  amount  of  which  is  exactly  proportioned  from  year  to 
vear  to  the  amount  of  the  second-class  mail  matter.     This  indirect 

« 

revenue  is  indeterminate  excepting  by  considering  the  amount  of  the 
deficit  which  would  otherwise  be  brought  about  by  the  handling  of 
more  than  700,000,000  pounds  of  mail  matter  at  1  cent  per  pound 
le<s  than  the  direct  revenue  derived  from  it.  In  Bunyan's  dream  the 
"  much  water  "  did  not  quench  the  fire  which  the  Interpreter  showed 
to  Christian,  because  the  flame  was  secretly  fed  with  oil ;  and  the  net 
♦  arnings  of  the  Post-Office  Department  are  not  extinguished  by  the 
flood  of  second-class  matter,  because  the  indirect  revenue  secretly 
feeds  the  receipts. 

The  Post-Onice  Department  has  persistently  ignored  indirect  rev- 
enue: although  an  inquirer  who  is  anxious  to  ascertain  the  whole 
truth  will  admit  that  we  can  no  more  exclude  such  revenue  from 
HHisideration  than  the  poultry  man  in  '*  estimating  ''  his  "  deficit  "  at 
the  close  of  the  year  could  ignore  the  returns  fnmi  the  sale  of  eggs 
l)ecause  eggs  are  not  chickens.  The  comparison  indeed  is  hardly 
strong  enough,  for  the  eggs  require  a  certain  amount  of  care;  the 
poultry  man  could  allow  them  to  rot  or  could  throw  or  give  them 
away;  but  there  is  no  concealment  or  extinction  possible  in  connec- 
tion with  these  items  which  the  Post-Office  Department  so  resolutely 
excludes  from  consideration  in  connection  with  the  question  of  the 
retunis  from  second-class  matter. 

The  first  of  these  items  is  the  profit  on  letter  mail  necessarily  sent 
out  and  received  by  publishers  of  second-class  matter  exclusively  in 
the  conduct  of  their  business. 

It  would  be  easy  for  the  Post-Office  Department  to  get  some  definite 
figures  on  the  subject.  A  blank  could  be  sent  to  every  holder  of  a 
second-class  permit,  requiring  a  statement  under  oath  of  the  amount 
of  fii-st-class  postage  and  number  of  letters  received  per  annum, 
^)lely  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  publication  nuiiled  under 
that  permit. 

Representative  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey.  I^t  me  interrupt  you 
right  here,  so  as  to  get  the  thought  as  we  go  along.  AMiat  causes 
;  this  increase  in  first-class  mail  resulting  from  second-class  nuiil  pub- 
lications?    Is  it  the  advertisements? 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  I  will  get  to  that.  What  I  am  considering  now  is 
only  the  first-class  mail  that  results  from  the  correspondence  neces- 
"^ry  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  publication  which  has  a 
"^^'ond-class  permit.  I  divide  them  into  two  jiarts.  I  will  illustrate 
right  here:  All  large  publishers  keep  a  separate  accomit  of  this  ex- 
^  pense.  because  it  is  so  considerable.  AVe  can  only  speak  from  expe- 
rience in  one  case — that  of  the  Mercantile  Adjuster.  Its  first-class 
l>ostage  for  letters  sent  and  received  solely  in  the  conduct  of  its  busi- 
iK's^  amounts  to  a  figure  which  equals  not  less  than  7  cents  a  pound 
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on  its  second-class  mail.  That  is  not  from  adyertisements.  That  i^ 
postage  which  is  required  by  us  in  the  conduct  of  our  business.  It  i?s 
an  amount  which  equals  7  cents  a  pound  on  the  second-class  mail 
which  we  send  out. 

Just  what  is  the  profit  in  handling  first-class  mail  it  is  impossible 
to  state,  but  we  have  never  seen  the  estimate  made  at  less  than  one- 
third.  Taking  one-third  of  this  figure  as  the  profit,  we  find  that  the 
Government  receives  from  the  Mercantile  Aajuster  not  only  the  1 
cent  per  pound  paid  at  the  time  of  mailing,  but  2  cents  per  pound  in 
addition  as  profit  on  first-class  mail  sent  out  and  receivea  by  the  pub- 
lishers solely  in  the  conduct  of  the  business. 

This  makes  a  total  of  3  cents  per  pound,  and  if  our  conclusions 
that  the  cost  to  the  Government  of  carrying  second-class  mail  is  2.5 
cents  per  i)ound  are  correct,  then  the  Government  derives  a  profit  of 
at  least  one-half  of  a  cent  per  pound  on  each  pound  of  the  Adjuster's 
second-class  mail.  This  does  not  take  into  consideration  any  part  of 
the  correspondence  on  which  letter  rates  are  paid  by  the  subscribers 
and  advertisers,  which  must  be  enormous  in  amount,  or  the  5,000 
attorneys  and  banks  advertising  would  not  be  so  ready  to  renew  their 
contracts. 

In  fact,  when  we  come  to  the  mail  stimulated  by  the  advertisementv-- 
in  publications  of  the  second  class  the  figures  must  be  stupendous, 
taking  into  consideration  the  millions  spent  by  advertisers  whose 
whole  business  consists  in  selling  the  articles  advertised  to  customei^ 
reached  solely  through  these  advertisements;  for  advertising  through 
other  mediums,  such  as  billboards,  strex»t  cars,  etc.,  prompts  personal, 
but  not  mail,  purchases.  It  is  a  field  which  is  beyond  our  calcula- 
tion, and  the  amount  of  postal  revenue  thus  produced  can  only  be 
remotely  guessed  at.  It  has  been  stated  that  a  single  advertisemeni 
has  originated  more  than  3,000  answers. 

I  was  perfectly  staggered  yesterday  when  I  heard  the  statement — 
I  thought  I  had  the  figure  pretty  large  when  I  said  3,000  answers— 
that  one  advertisement  had  brought  900,000  inquiries.  It  was  not 
an  advertisement  in  one  paper,  but  one  advertisement  in  about  six 
papers,  I  think.  It  brought  900,000  inquiries.  It  is  so  far  beyond 
any  estimate  I  had  made  that  I  was  paralyzed  by  it.  • 

Representative  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey.  This  may  be  foreign  to 
your  argument,  but  accepting  those  statements  as  facts  and  accept- 
ing as  a  fact  the  further  contention  that  the  Government  niake^ 
money  on  that  correspondence  above  the  loss,  if  any,  upon  the  second- 
class  matter,  is  not  the  Government  making  a  business  mistake  and 
Soing  on  a  wrong  theory  in  excluding  publications  intended  primar- 
y  for  advertising  purposes? 

Jlr.  Ten  Broek.  If  you  take  the  construction  of  that  phrase  as  you 
put  it  in  your  question,  and  as  you,  I  think,  intend  me  to  under- 
stand it — that  is,  a  publication  which  is  published  only  for  adver- 
tisements— then  I  say,  yes.  But  my  construction  of  that  part  ot 
the  law — "  a  publication  intended  primarily  for  advertising  pur- 
poses " — is  that  which  refers  to  house  organs.  For  instance,  here  i> 
a  drug  house  which  sends  out  under  the  title  of  The  American  Drug- 
gist, as  I  know  one  house  does  (I  think  that  is  the  title),  price  li.-ts 
and  only  its  own  advertisements.  That  is  a  publication  intended 
merely  for  advertising  purposes.  And  in  excluding  those  publir^a- 
tions  I  do  not  think  tne  Government  would  lose  money.     But  when 
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you  exclude  publications  which,  on  the  theory  of  the  Post-Office 
Departnient,  are  intended  primarily  for  advertising  purposes — that 
is,  containing  more  advertising  than  reading  matter — ^then  undoubt- 
edly the  Government  would  lose  a  good  deal  of  money. 

Take  the  publications,  for  instance,  in  Portland,  Me,,  and  the  mail- 
order publications.  The  amount  of  first-class  mail  which  those  pub- 
lications stimulate  must  be  something  almost  beyond  our  calculation — 
that  is,  we  could  not  make  a  fair  estimate  ot  it;  and  the  Govern- 
ment, from  a  business  standpoint,  I  think,  is  certainly  making  a 
mistake  in  excluding  those  puDlications. 

Let  us,  however,  give  a  single  instance  from  recent  personal  ex- 
perience. 

Lippincott's  Magazine  is  a  publication  which,  according  to  the 
rather  fine-drawn  distinction  of  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General,  may  be  said  to  contain  literature  rather  than  to  be  devoted 
to  literature;  and  as  its  contents  are  mainly  fiction,  it  mav  perhaps 
be  regarded  by  the  Department  as  unworthy  of  second-class  priv- 
ileges. A  clerk  in  our  office,  however,  bought  a  copy  at  a  news- 
>Xi\nd — it  cost  the  Department  but  little  beyond  the  transportation, 
to  handle  that  copy — and  was  misguided  enough  to  seek  for  items  of 
information,  otherwise  news,  in  the  advertising  pages.  An  announce- 
ment regarding  an  edition  of  Poe's  works  was  round,  and  the  adver- 
tisement was  further  shown  to  an  associate.  Both  determined  to 
invest. 

Now,  let  us  see  the  first-class  mail  stimulated  by  this  one  advertise- 
ment. A  letter  giving  the  order  was  sent  on;  reply  was  returned 
asking  for  signature  of  a  fonnal  contract  and  inclosing  a  stamped 
envelope.  There  are  to  be  15  additional  payments,  for  each  of  which 
the  publishers  agree  to  send  a  coin  carrier,  and  for  each  of  which  a 
receipt  will,  of  course,  be  mailed.  That  makes  48  pieces  of  first-class 
mail  for  each  purchaser,  or  06  in  all,  as  the  result  of  the  reading  of 
that  advertisement  in  one  copy  of  the  magazine  in  question.  Did 
the  Government  lose  anything  on  that  transaction? 

This  will  give  us  only  a  vague  idea  of  the  mass  of  first-class  mail, 
and  I  think  it  proves  unequivocallv  my  contention,  as  it  is  proved 
by  the  first  table  to  which  I  called  your  attention,  that  the  people 
who  framed  the  law  of  1879  must  have  gone  into  this  subject  with  a 
?roat  deal  of  care,  or  else  they  were  mighty  good  guessers,  because, 
as  I  stiv,  the  indirect  revenue  fluctuates  so  automaticallv  that  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  second-class  mail  has  no  effect  whatever  upon 
the  deficit  in  the  Post-Office  Department  or  upon  the  final  revenue. 

In  presenting  the  foregoing  calculations  we  have  sought  to  trace 
very  plainly  the  steps  by  which  the  several  figures  were  reached 
when  they  were  not  taken  direct  from  the  official  reports.  AVe  have 
aimed,  wherever  a  choice  was  possible,  to  adopt  that  course  which 
was  most  clerfrlv  conservative,  and  which  consequently  could  be  most 
^confidently  maintained.  We  believe  that  the  final  result  reached 
that  the  cost  of  handling  mail  matter  of  the  second  class  does  not 
add  to  the  expense  of  the  Department  a  sum  exceeding  $0,025  per 
pound,  while  it  pays  a  direct  revenue  equal  to  $0,014  and  an  indirect 
revenue  which  must  be  equal  to  $0,011  is  one  which  can  not  be  success- 
fully controverted  bv  anyone  who  will  present  his  arguments  and  fig- 
ures with  any  regarcl  to  actual  existing  facts;  if  they  be  based  on  data 
which   have"  been   found   to   yield   "  unreliable   and   unsatisfactory 
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results/'  and  if  they  omit  from  the  calculation  one-eighth  of  all  inai! 
handled,  they  can  l)e  made  to  maintain  any  position,  however  unrea- 
sonable, that  mav  be  assumed. 

The  Department,  by  basing  its  calculations  on  the  figures  of  lSv>» 
instead  of  those  of  1900,  and  totally  ignoring  the  most  important 
class  of  mail  matter  carried,  the  Government  mail,  a  class  that  tht- 
weighing  of  1900  had  shown  had  increased  more  rapidly  in  weighr 
than  the  letter  mail,  and  almost  as  rapidly  as  third  and  fourth-cla-- 
mail,  and  much  more  rapidly  than  second-class  mail,  succeeds  in 
"  showing "  that  mail  matter  of  the  second  class  constituted  t>vo- 
thirds  of  the  weight  of  all  the  actual  mail  matter  handled;  by  ignor- 
ing the  differing  weight  of  the  ecjuipment  required  for  the  si»veral 
classes,  the  fact  that  second-class  mail  requires  less  handling  than  any 
other  kind  of  matter,  the  fact  that  there  are  not  nearlj^  so  many  picHr»H 
to  the  pound  as  in  any  other  kind  of  mail  excepting  fourth  cla^^s.  it 
succeeds  in  giving  the  impression  that  two-thirds  the  expense  of  xh^ 
Post-Office  Department  is  chargeable  to  the  publishers  of  the  country. 
By  ignoring  the  returns  from  local  and  transient  second-class  mail 
and  the  indirect  revenue  derived  from  the  profit  on  first-class  mail 
that  is  rendered  necessary  or  possible  bv  second-class  mail,  it  i-u<"- 
ceeds  in  creating  the  impression  that  jDublishers  are  enjoying  a  *'  sub- 
sidy." We  might  do  less  violence  to  the  facts  and  prove  that  tlio 
population  of  Maine  is  greater  than  that  of  Mississippi,  because  to 
do  that  we  should  only  liave  to  i^iore  one  element  with  which  the 
remainder  of  the  population  of  Mississippi  would  probably  be  quite 
willing  to  dispense — the  colored  population — whereas  the  Post-Office 
Department  rigorously  excludes  no  less  than  eight.     These  are: 

1.  The  figures  derived  from  the  latest  official  weighing,  that  of 
1900. 

2.  The  varying  ratio  at  which  the  different  classes  of  mail  increase. 

3.  The  Government  free  mail,  constituting  more  than  one-eighth 
of  the  entire  weight  of  actual  mail. 

4.  The  variation  in  the  weight  of  equipment  required  for  the  differ- 
ent classes,  that  used  for  the  second-class  mail  weighing  but  one- 
eleventh  as  much  as  the  mail  itself,  while  that  used  for  other  clas!H^> 
weighs  much  more  than  the  actual  mail. 

Those  conditions  may  be  different  now,  but  these  calculations  were 
based  on  a  time  when  those  were  the  facts. 

5.  The  amount  of  work  done  by  publishers  in  distributing  second- 
class  mail,  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  sacks  being  "  made  up  "  befort* 
mailing. 

6.  The  smaller  number  of  pieces  to  the  pound  in  the  case  of  secoiul- 
class  mail. 

7.  The  direct  revenue  through  local  and  transient  second-class  mail 

8.  The  indirect  revenue  directly  proportioned  to  the  amount  of 
second-class  mail  sent. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  citizens  and  their  representatives  can 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  immense  business  concern  known  as  *'the 
United  States  Post-OfHce  Department,"  excepting  that  derived  from 
the  official  reports  of  that  Department,  and  it  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain definitely  from  those  reports  the  data  necessary  in  determining 
upon  any  change  in  the  present  rates.  The  questions  which  the 
Department  should  answer  are  these : 
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First.  What  weight  of  pure  mail  matter  of  each  class  is  actually 
handled? 
Second.  What  is  the  total  weight  of  each  class,  with  its  equipment? 
Third.  \Miat  revenue  does  each  class  yield  ? 

Fourth.  ^\Tiat  part  of  such  weight  is  sent  over  routes  where  the 
weight  of  the  mail  does  not  affect  the  charges;  and  what  is  the 
total  amount  paid  for  such  transportation  ? 

Fifth.  What  part  of  the  salary  expenses  should  he  charged  to  each 
subsidiary  part  of  the  Department's  work? 

Sixth.  ^A  hat  part  of  the  contract  rate,  on  each  of  the  nearly  3,000 
railway  routes  where  the  weight  affects  the  rate,  should  be  charged 
to  such  subsidiary  mail? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  would  show  the  exact  cost  of  hand- 
ling each  class  of  mail  matter;  and  upon  such  information  intelligent 
legislation  could  be  based.  We  believe  that  every  publisher  should 
urge  that  such  investigation  be  made,  for  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
subject  shows  that  the  more  light  we  can  throw  on  the  conditions  the 
less  we  find  to  be  the  actual  cost  of  handling  mail  matter  of  the 
second  class. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  however,  to  present  any  arguments  or  recom- 
mendations or  to  advocate  any  policy.  Able  and  exhaustive  argu- 
ments have  been  presented  along  many  different  lines.  It  has  been 
hold  by  some  that  a  reduction  of  the  railroad  rates  is  what  is  re- 
miired;  by  others,  that  the  free  matter  should  either  be  more  care- 
fully regulated  or  that  the  several  Departments  should  meet  the  ex- 
I)ense  of  carrying  their  own  mail :  it  is  sometimes  whispered  that  the 
quadriennial  weighing,  on  which  the  rates  to  the  railroads  are  based, 
is  at  a  time  when  more  than  the  average  amount  of  franked  matter  is 
sent  over  the  routes  that  are  subject  to  new  contracts,  the  rates  being 
thus  increased  materially  without  any  need  of  it;  it  is  urged  that 
second-class  mail  so  stimulates  first  class  that  the  low  rate  should  be 
allowed  to  all  printed  matter ;  it  is  pointed  out  that  when  Representa- 
tive Cannon,  now  Speaker,  defended  the  present  rate  in  a  speech 
? noted  by  Justice  Harlan  in  his  dissenting  opinion  in  Houghton  v. 
^ayne,  194  U.  S.,  106,  his  repeated  use  of  the  word  "  advisedly," 
as  characterizing  this  legislation,  showed  that  he  believed  that  they 
knew  what  they  were  about  in  fixing  this  rate;  it  is  urged  that  if 
the  canny  Scots  in  charge  of  governmental  affairs  in  the  country  to 
the  north  of  us  can  see  the  way  clear  to  continuing  the  one-half  cent 
and  one-fourth  cent  rate  on  second-class  publications  issued  in 
Ciuiada,  with  its  magnificent  distances  and  sparse  population,  the 
United  States,  with  a  population  more  than  fourteen  times  as  dense, 
should  not  increase  the  rate  in  this  country,  already  double  and  quad- 
niple  that  of  Canada. 

With  such  questions  as  these  we  have  not  attempted  to  co})e.  Ours 
has  been  a  much  humbler  task — to  find,  from  figures  of  undoubted 
authority  and  accessible  to  every  citizen,  the  relation  which  the  cost 
of  handling  second-class  mail  bears  to  the  revenue  derived  from  it. 
In  this  effort  we  have  been  hampered  as  by  the  lack  of  recent  definite 
information,  and  led  astray  many  times  before  reaching  our  conclu- 
sions by  the  "  estimates  "  of  those  whose  statements  should  be  exactly 
true. 

The  work  of  preparation  has  been  arduous,  but  if  we  have  eluci- 
dated for  this  commission  any  one  of  the  many  points  in  second-class 
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mail  about  which  such  uncertainty  and  doubt  exists  the  time  will 
have  been  well  spent. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  stand  upon  the  unequivocal  ground  that  second- 
class  mail  should  pay  the  cost  of  its  handling,  and  I  claim  there 
should  be  no  ideal  distinction  made,  but  I  believe  there  should  be  a 
broad  and  liberal  interpretation  of  the  law.  I  believe  that  second- 
class  mail  should  not  under  any  circumstances  pay  more  than  first- 
class  freight  or  express.  I  believe  that  the  Postmaster-General 
should  be  authorized  and  empowered  to  go  into  the  open  market  and 
get  the  mail  matter  of  the  second  class  especially  and  tiiird  and  fourth 
classes  carried  at  just  as  low  a  figure  as  a  merchant  can  go  and  have 
white  paper  carried. 

I  do  not  believe  there^is  any  sacred  character  attaching  to  second  or 
third  and  fourth-class  mail.  I  believe  that  wherever  possible  the  ex- 
press routes  should  be  used  to  carry  second-class  mail.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  a  matter  of  such  extreme  importance  to  have  second-class  mail 
arrive  within  twenty-four  hours  oi  the  time  that  can  be  figured  for  it? 
arrival,  or,  in  other  words,  if  we  allow  a  latitude  of  twenty-four  hours 
it  should  be  ample,  because  second-class  mail,  if  it  is  of  such  very  im- 
portant character  that  the  publishers  must  estimate  to  the  minute 
when  it  will  arrive  it  is  not  properly  second-class  mail. 

I  believe,  with  those  economies,  and  I  believe  with  expert  account- 
ants figuring  on  this  matter,  a  satisfactory  solution  can  be  arrived  at. 
Gentlemen,  if  the  United  States  Ste(*l  Corporation,  with  its  tremen- 
dous business,  were  to  have  a  problem  like  this  up  for  discussion,  it 
would  employ  outside  experts,  well-known  accountants,  and  they 
would  prooably  take  months  in  going  through  the  business  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation ;  and,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  see  how 
you  can  possibly  prepare  an  intelligent  report  in  this  case  until  just 
such  an  examination  has  been  made  of  the  books  of  the  Post -Office 
Department.    It  may  require  six  months  in  which  to  do  it. 

Those  are  the  conclusions  which  I  reach  after  a  study  of  this 
subject. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Mr.  Ten  Broek,  before  you  close  I 
should  like  to  ask  one  or  two  questions. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  your  calculations  of  the  cost, 
and  have  been  solicitous  about  the  omission  of  any  element  which 
ought  to  be  considered.  I  find  that  the  amoimt  paid  to  railroads  in 
the  year  1905  was  $39,384,916.17.  Was  that  the  figure  which  you 
gave  the  commission? 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  That  is  right. 

Representative  Overstreet.  That  does  not  include  the  pay  to  the 
railway  post-office  car  service.  Therefore  you  would  feel  yourself 
that  ought  to  be  calculated  in  the  element  of  cost — some  per  cent 
should  be. 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  Undoubtedly.  How  much  was  that,  Representa- 
tive Overstreet? 

Representative  Overstreet.  I  can  not  remember  what  it  was  for 
that  year.     It  was  something  over  $4,000,000. 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  Undoubtedlv  that  ought  to  be  included. 

Representative  Overstreet.  And  you  stated  a  while  ago  that  you 
did  not  include  any  charge  on  account  of  the  mail -messenger  service 
or  the  screen-wagon  service. 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  T  do  not  think  I  did. 
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Repie.->eiitative  Overstreet.  Did  you  include  any  charge  on  account 
of  separation  of  service?  That  separation  of  service  is  based  upon  a 
count  of  pieces  transported  through  a  third  or  fourth  class  office  des- 
tined for  another  office  upon  which  there  is  no  cancellation  of  stamps. 
It  is  not  a  great  appropriation.  I  think  at  the  period  for  which  you 
have  calculated  it  was  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  million  or 
a  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars.  It  is  less  since  then. 
Mr.  Ten  Broek.  I  do  not  think  that  is  included. 
Representative  Overstreet.  Of  course,  in  the  fourth-class  officer, 
you  appreciate,  there  are  a  great  many  pieces  of  second-class  mail? 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  Yes.     That  was  not  included  in  the  total  for  the 
clerks? 

Representative  Overstreet.  Oh,  no :  it  does  not  come  in  with  clerks 
at  all. 
Mr.  Ten  Broek.  Have  you  that  figure  there?     Then  we  can  get  at 

it.    For  example,  the  clerks  in  the  post-office 

Representative  Overstreet.  At  all  events  you  did  not  include  it? 
Mr.  Ten  Broek.  Xo;  unless  it  is  included  in  the  clerks  in  the  post- 
office. 

Representative  Overstreet.  It  is  not  included  in  that.     Neither 
did  you  include  any  proportion  of  the  cost  for  the  street-car  service, 
which  handles  mail  in  large  cities — mail  of  all  classes,  second  as  well 
as  first,  third,  and  fourth. 
Mr.  Ten  Broek.  No. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Nor  the  cost  of  construction  and  repair 
of  mail  bags,  a  great  number  of  which  are  used  in  the  second-class 
service  exclusively. 
Mr.  Ten  Broek.  No  ;  that  was  not  included. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Nor  the  cost  of  the  assistant  superin- 
tendents of  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  who  devote  their  entire  time 
to  second-class  mail,  in  teaching  the  publishers  the  routing  methods. 
You  did  not  include  that? 
Mr.  Ten  Broek.  I  think  the  total  of  that  should  be  included. 
Representative  Overstreet.  Exactly.     Nor  did  you  give  any  charge 
to  second-class  mail  on  account  of  the  appropriation  for  foreign  mail, 
the  mail  that  goes  out  of  the  countrv  on  steamers. 
Mr.  Ten  Broek.  I  do  not  think  t  did. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Or  the  steamboat  service.  Then  there 
*re  a  number  of  elements  of  cost  that  you  have  not  included  in  your 
cost  against  the  second-class  mail. 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  I  have  no  doubt  there  are;  but  I  think  it  will  be 
^ound,  if  the  Post-Office  Department  can  figure  it  down,  that  those 
5niall  items  which  should  be  charged  in  addition  to  the  others — ^small 
m  proportion — would  be  more  than  covered  by  the  very  liberal 
JiUowance  which  I  have  made  in  the  other  items,  because,  you  will 
'^ember,  we  calculated  the  proportion  of  clerk  hire  for  every  post- 
office  in  the  countrv  and  every  letter  carrier. 

Representative  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Ten  Broek,  we  may 
oiffer.  I  am  as  liable  to  be  wrong  and  perhaps  more  so  than  you  in 
tile  it^ms  which  we  should  include  in  transportation,  but  the  differ- 
^^ce  is  so  wide  that  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  it.  Have  you 
P^'en  consideration  to  the  question  whether  some  of  these  things 
"Should  be  considered  in  your  figures? 
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Mr.  Ten  Bkoek.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  any  suggestions  you  may 
hare  to  make. 

Representative  Gardner,  of  New  Jei-sev-  Take  what  ha^  not  been 
mentioned — the  Railway  Mail  Service.  Whether  wisely  or  not,  that 
is  a  part  of  the  transportation  of  the  mail,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  Did  I  not  mention  that  in  my  figures? 

Representative  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey.  No;  I  think  you  are  bas- 
ing your  calculation  on  about  $40,000,000,  for  instance.  If  I  figured 
the  transportation  of  the  mails  correctly,  we  expend,  in  round  nuni- 
bere,  for  star  routes,  which  is  properly  part  of  the  transportation, 
seven  and  a  quarter  million  dollars ;  messenger  mail  service.  $800,000. 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  Is  that  special-messenger  service? 

Representative  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey.     Yes. 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  Of  course  second-class  nuiil  matter  doe>  not  figure 
in  special-messenger  business.    That  is  only  for  letters. 

Representative  Gardner,  of  New  Jei'sey.  The  second  class  is  fig- 
ui'ed  in  it;  that  is,  the  carrying  of  mail  from  the  depots  to  the  post- 
office,  outside  of  the  80-rod  limit. 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  We  misunderstand  each  other.  I  thought  you 
meant  the  10-cent  special  deliverv. 

Representative  Gardner,  of  Now  Jersey.  No.  We  expend  for  the 
screen-wagon  service  about  $1,350,000.  Forty-three  million  dollars 
was  the  last  appropriation  for  the  Railway  Mail  Service;  $5,000,000 
for  the  railway  postal  car  service,  which  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the 
transportation.  So,  taking  all  these  items,  we  have  not  $40,000,000, 
but  $74,500,000. 

Now,  adding  to  those  things  suiKh\v  matters  easily  recalled,  like 
its  share  of  the  mail  bags,  and  the  handling,  and  so  on,  and  so  on, 
I  reach  the  figure  of  about  $80,000,000,  instead  of  $40,000,000.  So 
there  would  be  that  difference  to  stiirt  with  in  nuiking  these  several 
calculations. 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  As  I  said,  I  have  given  you  gentlemen  the  start- 
ing point  for  this  calculation.  I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert  in  this 
matter,  but  somewhere  and  somehow  a  start  must  be  made  in  this 
calculating.  But,  whatever  is  the  figure  that  is  reached,  I  say  that 
second-class  mail  ought  to  pay  the  cost  of  handling  it.  T  stand 
firmly  on  that  ground. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Handling  and  carriage? 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  Handling  and  carriage.  The  whole  machinery 
of  the  Government  is,  of  course,  necessary  for  the  handling  of  the 
Government  mail  and  first-class  mail,  and  when  the  Government 
devotes  that  machinery,  that  great  executive  force,  to  second-class 
mail,  it  is  already  contributing  something  to  it.  We  ought  to  be  very 
careful  in  maldng  the  calculations.  I  think  in  estimating  the  cost 
of  second-class  mail  it  should  be  given  the  benefit  of  every  doubt, 
because  undoubtedly  the  cheap  circulation  of  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines is  beneficial  to  a  great  extent.  But  this  Government  is  not  in 
the  philanthropy  business.  It  is  not  an  eleemosynary  institution. 
There  is  no  more  reason  why  this  Government,  if  I  am  a  publisher  of 
a  religious  newspaper,  should  help  in  carrying  that  newspaper  thau 
that  I  should  call  upon  the  Government  to  help  me  support  the 
hospitals  which  I  forsooth  may — — 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Has  not  that  been  the  policy  of  the  Government  for 
a  hundred  years? 
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Mr.  Ten  Broek.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  it  has  been. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Have  you  not  seen  over  and  over  and  over  a^in 
the  recommendations  of  the  Postmaster-General  that  the  second-class 
of  mail  matter  be  required  to  pay  the  actual  cost  of  transportation, 
and  have  you  not  seen  Congress  turn  down  those  recommendations? 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  Possiblv  for  the  reason  that  the  actual  cost  of 
transportation  has  not  been  determined. 

Mr.  (iLASoow.  Do  you  think  it  is  impossible  to  reach  such  a  con- 
clusion ? 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  Do  I  think  it  possible  to  ascertain  the  exact  cost? 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tex  Broek.  I  think  it  is.  That  is  my  answer  to  the  question. 
Any  other  answer  to  that  question  would  simply  say  it  is  impossible 
to  conduct  the  business  of  the  Post-Office  Department  rightly.  The 
great  firms  of  accountants  can  give  you  some  system  or  getting  at 
that  cost. 

Mr,  Glas(K)w.  Do  vou  think  it  can  be  done  under  the  present  svs- 
tern  and  the  present  arrangement? 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  Not  under  the  present  system  and  conditions. 

Mr.  Glascjow.  How  are  you  going  to  arrive  at  what  is  the  actual 
cost  in  order  to  cliarge  it  against  second-class  mail? 

Mr.  Tl.n  Bkoek.  Get  your  ex{>ert  accountants  and  have  them  take 
it  up  and  go  carefully  into  the  subject.  I  am  satisfied  this  coiiiiiiir.- 
sion  has  only  begun  at  the  edge  of  this  subject. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  But,  as  I  understand  vou,  vou  sav  second-class  mail 
ought  to  pay  the  actual  cost  of  transportation,  and  in  arriving  at  that 
actual  cost  of  transportation  you  are  going  to  allow  to  the  second  class 
of  mail  matter  credit  for  the  profits  which  are  made,  created  by  it, 
in  the  first  arid  other  classes. 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  Of  course,  gentlemen,  every  item  which  can  in  any 
way  be  credited  to  second-class  mail  ought  to  be  credited  to  it.  Do 
not  understand  me  as  arguing  that  there  should  simply  be  a  direct 
return  from  second-class  mail,  because  you  saw,  for  the  enormous 
figures  presented  yesterday,  that  there  must  be  an  indirect  revenue, 
which  I  claim  is  so  nicely  proportioned,  as  the  table  which  I  pre- 
sented shows,  that  the  increase  or  decrease  of  second-class  mail  has  no 
effect  whatever  upon  the  deficit. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Would  you  make  any  allowance  for  the  fact  that 
information  of  a  public  character,  beneficial  to  the  citizenship,  was 
disseminated  by  the  carriage  of  second-class  mail  matter? 

Mr.  Ten  Brobk.  I  can  not  make  that  allowance,  because  the  Gov- 
ernment is  not  here  for  that  purpose.     So  far  as 

Mr.  Glasgow.  The  State  governments  certainly  have  free  schools 
all  over  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  Yes. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Do  you  think  they  are  not  here  for  that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  Undoubtedly  for  that  purpose,  but  the  Post- 
( )ffice  Department  was  not  established  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  The  Government  appropriates  $28,000,000  for  the 
rural  free-delivery  service.  It  does  not  get  anything  back  for  it. 
That  is  eleemosynary,  according  to  your  view. 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  Certainly. 

Representative  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey.  Do  not  let  that  go  into 
the  record  unchallenged,  because  the  advocates  of  the  rural  free- 
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delivery  system  insist,  with  all  the  emphasis  that  the  publishers  main- 
tain, that  second-class  mail  stimulates  first-class  mail  matter,  that  the 
rural  free-delivery  system  is  increasing  very  greatly  fii*st-class  mail. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Mr.  Gardner,  you  do  not  understand  me.  I  did 
not  say  it  was  an  eleemosynary  purpose,  but  that  according  to  Mr. 
Ten  Brock's  theory  it  was  eleemosynary;  it  was  not  paid  for.  (To 
Mr.  Ten  Broek.)/  If  the  Government  appropriates  $28,000,000  to 
the  rural  free-delivery  service,  and  does  not  see  the  actual  money  com- 
ing back,  do  you  think  that  is  beyond  the  purview  of  the  General 
Government  ? 

Representative  Overstreet.  It  does  see  a  large  part  of  it  coming 
back. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  The  rural  free  delivery  is  not  eleemosynary. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  I  think  it  is  all  right. 
Mr.  Ten  Broek.  I  say  if  I  live  90  miles  from  a  post-office,  and  if 
the  Government  has  undertaken  to  carry  the  mails  to  its  citizens,  I 
am  entitled  to  receive  my  letter,  although  I  live  90  miles  from  the 
post-office,  just  as  well  as  if  I  lived  next  door  to  the  post-office. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  I  think  you  are  perfectly  right;  but  what  I  wanted 
to  know  is  whether  it  is  your  idea  that  the  Government  should  do 
nothing  unless  it  is  paid  for  on  an  absolute  commercial  basis? 

Mr.  Ten  Broek.  That  is  my  idea  about  the  Post-Office  Department. 
I  can  not  get  away  from  it.  The  more  I  study  it  the  more  convinced 
I  become  that  the  Post-Office  Department  is  not  here  as  an  eleemosy- 
nary institution.  If  I  want  to  circulate  a  tract  I  believe  the  good 
Lord  will  raise  up  men  to  do  it  at  the  proper  time.  If  a  tract  society 
has  anything  which  can  be  construed  into  a  newspaper,  then  I  be- 
lieve it  has  a  right  to  circulate  it  through  the  mails.  I  believe  the 
broadest  possible  distinctions  should  be  made.  I  do  not  believe  there 
should  be  narrow  distinctions.  The  more  I  study  this  question  the 
more  I  feel  that  the  terms  of  the  law  of  1879  provided  for  this  matter 
in  language  that  can  not  be  improved  upon.  You  have  that  law. 
You  have  to  confine  yourselves  to  certain  broad  general  statements, 
and  then  depend  upon  a  liberal  interpretation  of  those  statements  iFor 
the  carrying  out  of  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

At  1  o'clock  p.  m.  the  Commission  took  a  recess  until  1.30 
o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTER   RECESS. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  Commission  resumed  its  session. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Boyce,  the  Commission  will  hear  you  if  you 
are  rea<^. 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  P.  BOYCE. 

Mr.  BoYCE.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Commission,  I 
had  the  honor  to  appear  before  you  in  New  York,  at  which  time  I 
represented  4,200  papers.  Since  that  time  nearly  900  more  have 
been  added,  and  since  that  time  we  have  broadened  our  scope,  to 
include  the  suggestions  that  were  brought  out  before  the  Commis- 
sion. But  I  will  be  brief;  twenty  minutes,  I  think,  will  enable  me 
to  say  all  I  have  to  say. 

I  wish  to  present  a  continuation  of  the  report  x>t  The  American 
Weekly  Publishers'  Association,  of  which  I  am  president. 
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At  your  session  in  New  York,  the  first  week  in  October,  I  sub- 
mitted the  result  of  three  referendum  votes  cast  by  the  American 
Weekly  Publishers'  Association*  I  now  have  the  result  of  seven 
additional  votes  to  present. 

It  is  the  policy  oi  this  association  to  assist  this  Commission  by  fur- 
nishing you  reliable  information  and  then  to  depend  upon  you  to  do 
the  rest. 

We  do  not  believe  you  need  direction  through  "  reconmiendations 
and  suggestions,"  but  that  you  need  more  light  on  the  questions  at 
issue,  and  that  with  sufficient  data  you  can  make  practical  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  that  will  not  disturb  the  business  of  pub- 
lishers or  injure  the  interests  of  the  (xovernment. 

I  have  the  honor  to  represent  4,941  publishers,  and  almost  to  a 
man  they  desire  me  to  state  to  you  that  they  most  respectfully  request 
you  to  correct  the  opinion  created  by  statements  made  by  the  Post- 
Office  Department  that  they  "  abuse  the  laws  governing  second  class 
of  mail  matter.  They  state  that  no  law  can  be  abused ;  it  might  be 
broken,  but  never  abused;  and  if  violated,  the  offender  should  be 
properly  tried,  the  same  as  the  violators  of  any  law  of  our  land  and 
punished  if  found  guilty  by  properly  constituted  courts  of  justice. 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  ox  the  publishers  of  our  association,  so 
far  as  heard  from,  that  the  suggested  ruling  by  the  Third  Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General  as  to  how  an  advertisement  should  be  set 
np,  how  nnich  blank  space,  the  wording  an  advertisement  should  con- 
tain that  goes  to  make  up  a  coupon  proposition,  is  unwarranted  by 
any  possible  legal  construction  of  the  laws  governing  matter  of  the 
s(5cond  class. 

They  further  state  that  they  know  positively  that  if  a  coupon  rul- 
ing is  enforced  it  will  reduce  the  highly  profitable  first,  third,  and 
fourth  class  mail  and  work  a  ^eat  hardship  on  publishers,  without 
producing  any  moral  or  financial  good  for  the  Government. 

The  rexerendum  vote  on  ten  questions  herewith  submitted  by  the 
members  of  our  association  and  a  few  dailies  and  monthlies  is  the 
only  signed,  definite,  and  positive  expression  on  the  exact  position  of 
the  press  ever  placed  before  a  Congressional  commission  or  Congress 
itself. 

This  referendum  vote  reprCvSents  4,652  weeklies,  103  dailies,  and 
186  monthlies,  or  4,941  different  publications  with  a  combined  circu- 
lation per  issue  of  81,467,868  copies. 

4,<r)2  Weeklies. 

Referendum  Vote  No»  J. — Are  you  In  favor  of  <*ontinuiug  the  present  rate  of 
postage  on  second-elnss  matter?    Yes ;  98  i>er  cent. 

Referendum  Vote  No,  2. — Are  you  in  favor  of  a  iwstal  law  requiring  publish- 
ers to  discontinue  sending  their  paper  to  subscribers  beyond  the  time  for  which 
they  have  paid  in  advance?    No ;  88  per  cent. 

Referendum  Vote  No.  S. — Are  you  in  favor  of  exclianges,  free  copies  to  adver- 
tisers and  sample  copies,  not  for  advertising  purposes,  but  to  secure  new  sub- 
scribers, passing  through  the  mails  at  the  regular  second-class  rate  as  hereto- 
fore?   Yes;  98  per  cent. 

Referendum  vote  \o.  J. — Should  the  Government  pay  the  railroads  for  carry- 
ing mail  more  per  ton  \)er  mile  than  the  express  companies  pay  the  railroads  for 
carrying  express  wider  "  similar  circumstances  and  conditions?  **  No,  99  i>er 
eent. 

Referendum  vote  No.  .5. — Is  a  publication  that  uses  "  ready  prints.*'  "  plates," 
*•  clippings/'  **  reprint  matter,"  or  supplements  entitle<l  to  entry  as  se<'ond  class? 
(This  right  has  been  questioned.)     Yes.  94  i3er  cent. 
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Referendum  vote  No.  6. — Should  a  publisher  be  allowed  to  offer  any  induce- 
ment to  secure  a  subscription  to  his  paper — such  as  clubbing  with  other  paperb. 
premiums,  reduced  rate,  additional  Issues  free,  etc.?    Yes,  91  per  cent. 

Referendum  vote  No.  7. — Should  a  publisher  be  limited  as  to  the  commission 
he  can  pay  solicitors  in  cash  or  goods  to  secure  subscribers  or  renewals?  No. 
80  per  cent. 

Referendum  rote  No.  H. — Should  a  publisher  be  allowed  to  exchange  his  adver 
tising  or  subscription  for  merchandise,  services,  railroad  transportation,  etc.? 
Yes,  IK)  per  cent. 

Referendum  vote  A'o.  .9. — Are  you  in  favor  of  a  commission  to  which  publish- 
ers can  appeal :  also  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  United  Statc*s  court  of  the  dis 
trict  in  which  the  publication  is  entered?     Yes,  9S  iwr  cent. 

Referendum  vote  A'o.  10. — Do  you  believe  the  United  States  should  be  able  t»> 
carry  second-class  matter  on  as  favorable  terms  for  publishers  as  Canada?  Yes. 
96  per  cent. 

Note. — Canadian  rate,  free  within  4<)  miles;  one-fourth  of  a  cent  i)er  jiound 
JiOO  miles ;  one-half  of  a  cent  any  i>lace  In  Canada,  Unlteil  States  of  America,  etc. 
Periodicals  with  supplements,  maps,  or  samples,  etc..  pay  a  maximum  of  1  cent 
per  pound. 

lO.'i  Dailies. 

Referendum  vote  \o.  1. — Are  you  in  favor  of  continuing  the  present  rate  of 
lK>stage  on  second-class  matter?    Yes,  90  per  cent. 

Referendum  vote  No.  2. — Are  you  In  favor  of  a  postal  law  requiring  publish- 
ers to  discontinue  sending  their  i)aper  to  subscribers  beyond  the  time  for  which 
they  have  paid  In  advance?    No,  81  per  cent. 

Referendum  vote  No.  S. — Are  you  in  favor  of  exirhanges.  free  coi)les  to  adver- 
tisers, and  sample  copies,  not  for  advertising  purix)ses  but  to  secure  new  sub- 
scribers, i)asslng  through  the  malls  at  the  regular  second-class  rate  as  hereto- 
fore?   Yes.  98  per  cent. 

Referendum  vote  No.  J. — Should  the  Governmont  pay  the  railroads  for  carry 
Ing  mall  more  per  ton  i)cr  mile  than  the  cx])rcss  tx)mpanles  pay  the  railroads  for 
carrying  express  under  "similar  circumstances  and  conditions?"     No.  \¥.)  per 
cent. 

Referendum  vote  No.  5. — Is  a  publication  that  uses  "ready  prints,**  ** plates," 
"  clippings,"  "  reprint  matter."  or  supplements  entltleil  to  entry  as  second  class? 
(This  right  has  been  questioned.)     Yes,  92  per  cent. 

Referendum  vote  No.  6. — Shouhl  a  publisher  be  allowed  to  offer  any  Induce- 
ment to  secure  a  subscription  to  his  paper — sucli  as  clubbing  with  other  papers, 
premiums,  reduced  rate,  additional  Issues  free,  etc.?    Yes,  92  per  cent. 

Referendum  Vote  No.  7.-- Should  a  publisher  l>e  limited  as  to  the  conunission 
lie  can  pny  solicitors  in  cjish  or  goods  to  secure  subscribers  or  renewals?  No. 
86  per  cent. 

Referetidum  vote  No.  8. — Should  a  publislier  be  allowetl  to  exchange  his  adver- 
tising or  subscription  for  merchandise,  services,  railroad  transi)ortation.  etc.? 
Yes,  94  per  cent. 

Referendum  vote  No.  .9. — Are  you  In  favor  of  a  conunission  to  which  publish- 
ers can  appejil :  also  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Unitetl  States  (»ourt  of  the  dis- 
trict In  wlilch  the  publication  is  entered?    Yes,  99  per  cent. 

Refereiulum  vote  No.  10.— Do  you  believe  the  Ignited  States  should  l)e  able  to 
carry  se<fmd-class  matter  on  as  favorable  terms  for  publishers  as  Canada?  Yef^. 
96  per  cent. 

Note. — Canadian  rate,  free  within  40  miles,  one-fourth  of  a  cent  i)er  iK^mid 
300  miles,  one-half  of  a  cent  any  place  In  Canada,  United  States  of  America, 
etc.  Periodicals  with  supplements,  maps,  or  samples,  etc..  pa.v  a  maximum  of 
1  cent  per  pomid. 

186  Monthlies. 

Referendum  vote  No.  1. — Are  you  In  favor  of  continuing  the  present  rate  of 
postage  on  second-class  matter?     Yes.  99  \yev  cent. 

Referendum  vote  No.  2. — Are  you  In  favor  of  a  postal  law  requiring  publlBili- 
ers  to  dlsc*ontlnue  sending  their  papers  to  subscribers  beyond  the  time  for 
which  they  have  paid  In  advance?    No,  75  per  cimt. 

Referendum  vote  No.  3. — Are  you  In  favor  of  exchanges,  free  copies  to  ad- 
vertisers, and  sample  copies,  not  for  advertising  purposes  but  to  secui'e  n^ 
subscribers,  passing  through  the  malls  at  the  regular  se<»ond-class  rates,  -i^t 
heretofore?    Yes,  98  per  cent. 
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Referendum  rote  No.  4. — Should  the  government  pay  the  railroads  for  carry- 
ing mail  more  per  ton  per  mile  than  the  express  companies  pay  the  railroads 
for  carrying  express  under  "similar  circumstances  and  conditions?'*  No,  99 
per  cent 

The  phrase  "  similar  circinnstnnces  and  conditions "  is  the  lnnpua;j:e  of  the 
Interstate-commerce  act. 

Referendum  vote  No,  5. — Is  a  publication  that  uses  "  ready  i)rints,"  **  plates,*' 
"  clippings,"  "  reprint  matter,"  or  supplements  entitled  to  entrj^  as  second- 
class?     (This  right  has  been  questioned.)     Yes,  85  per  cent. 

Referendum  vote  No.  6. — Should  a  publisher  be  allowed  to  offer  any  induce- 
ment to  secure  a  subscription  to  his  paper — such  as  clubbing  with  other  papers, 
premiums,  reduced  rate,  additional  issues  free,  etc.?    Yes,  80  per  cent. 

Referendum  rote  No.  7. — Should  a  publisher  be  limited  as  to  the  commission 
he  can  pay  solicitors  in  cash  or  go(Mls  to  secure  subscribers  or  renewals?  No, 
79  per  cent. 

Referendum  rote  No.  H. — Should  a  publisher  be  allowed  to  exchange  his 
advertising  or  subscription  for  merchandise,  services,  railroad  transportation, 
etc.  ?     Yes,  92  per  cent. 

Referendum  rote  No.  9. — Are  you  in  favor  of  a  commission  to  which  pub- 
lishers can  appeal,  also  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  United  States  court  of  the 
district  in  which  the  publication  Is  entered?    Yes,  97  per  cent. 

Referendum  vote  No.  10. — Do  you  believe  the  United  States  should  be  able 
to  carry  second-class  matter  on  as  favorable  terms  for  publishers  as  Canada? 
Yes,  97  per  cent. 

Note. — Canadian  rate,  free  within  40  miles,  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound 
;W0  miles,  one-half  of  a  cent  any  place  in  Canada,  United  States  of  America, 
etc.  Periodicals  with  supplements,  maps,  or  samples,  etc..  pay  a  maximum  of 
1  r'ent  per  pound. 

Many  weekly  publishers,  all  of  whom  have  job-printing  plants, 
complain  that  the  Government  has  adopted  the  plan  of  furnishing 
printed  envelopes  to  customers  at  a  figure  less  than  the  cost  of 
paper  to  them,  and  then  use  the  mails  to  deliver  them  free  when  they 
have  to  pay  freight.  And  now,  they  say,  "  are  yelling  a  postal 
deficit  and  propose  to  gi'eatly  increase  our  paper  postage  rate.  To  no 
other  factor  does  the  nation  owe  advancement  m  thought  as  to  the 
country  newspaper." 

Heretofore  when  a  post-office  ruling  has  been  against  the  weaker 
brother  he  has  been  ooliged  to  submit,  as  the  expense  of  going  to 
Washington  before  the  Department  or  litigating  his  claim  in  the 
District  of  (^olumbia  courts  has  been  greater  than  he  could  bear. 
Therefore  this  association  requests  this  commission  that  they  sug- 
gest to  Congress  a  trial  by  law  and  court  near  homo  instead  of  by 
a  bureau  located  in  Washington. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  laws  governing  second-chiss  mail  matter 
are  on  trial  before  this  commission. 

There  seems  to  be  onlv  one  comphiinant,  while  tlio  uow^i)apcr  'inil 
periodical  pul^lishers  of  the  United  States  are  defending  the  laws 
as  Congress  enacted  them  and  as  they  were  interpreted  and  enforced 
at  the  time  they  were  passed. 

I  have  never  yet  heard  of  a  demand  from  the  general  public  for 
anv  change  in  the  laws  governing  mail  matter  of  the  second  class. 

\  represent  5,000  publishers,  who,  through  their  referendum  vote, 
which  I  submit,  object  to  changing  the  laws  at  all,  and  especially  to 
having  them  changed  by  arbitrary  departmental  rulings,  as  lias  been 
done  heretofore. 

You  may  in  effect  make  new  laws  by  changing  the  ruling  on  old 
laws,  but  so  long  as  public  sentiment  has  not  changed  you  can  not 
enforce  them. 
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With  practically  a  unanimous  press  representing  public  opiniou 
against  every  so-called  reform,  the  only  result  has  been  dissatisfac- 
tion, indifference,  doubt,  and  distrust  oy  the  publishers  themselves 
in  the  laws  of  our  land,  which  has  extended  to  the  people. 

The  laws  are  all  right  and  the  rulings  under  the  laws  for  the  first 
twenty  years  after  they  were  enacted  were  according  to  the  intent  of 
Congress. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  ask,  in  the  name  of  at  least  5,000  publishers, 
that  this  conmiission  recommend  to  Congress  a  "  square  deal "  from 
the  Post-OfRce  Department  for  the  pubfishers  of  the  United  States 
who  must  use  the  post-oiRces. 

That  is  the  first  proposition,  and  if,  in  connection  with  it,  there 
are  any  questions  to  be  asked  I  will  answer  them  now.  Otherwise  I 
will  proceed. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  go  ahead  with  your  remarks,  Mr.  Boyce. 

Mr.  BoYCE.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the  amount 
of  first,  third,  and  fourth  class  matter  produced  by  second-class  mail. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  testimony,  but  no  evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  now  have  the  evidence,  which  I  will  produce.  It  consists  of 
the  statements  of  42  per  cent  of  the  advertisers,  over  their  their  own 
signatures,  in  one  issue  of  one  pa[:)er  for  one  month,  and  itemized 
accordingly.  I  submit  them  as  evidence.  I  must  take  the  statement 
that  goes  with  the  evidence,  prepared  by  the  president  and  secretary 
of  the  newspaper,  the  newspaper  being  a  member  of  this  association: 

To  the  hcmorable  chairman  and  members  of  the  postal  commission: 

I  herewith  present  some  figures  which  have  direct  bearing  on  the  matter  of 
second-class  mail,  the  figures  obtained  relating  particularly  to  the  operation  (»f 
the  Woman's  World,  published  by  the  Currier-Boyce  Company,  of  Chicago. 

Reports  showing  the  amount  of  first,  third,  and  fourth  class  postage  created 
as  a  result  of  the  circulation  at  second-class  rate  of  the  March,  1906.  issue  of 
Woman's  World : 

Every  advertiser  in  the  March.  100<>,  issue  of  the  Woman's  World 

It  is  a  mail-order  paper,  and  therefore  is  a*  representative  of  the 
class  of  papers  which  have  been  more  or  less  attacked  at  the  meetings 
of  the  commission. 

Every  advertiser  in  the  March,  1906,  issue  of  the  Woman's  World  was  asked 
to  furnish  a  statement  showing  the  amount  of  postage  in  dollars  and  cents 
that  was  created  by  the  Insertion  of  his  advertisement  In  this  one  issue.  It 
was  possible  for  75  per  cent  of  these  advertisers  to  furnish  this  information, 
as  75  per  cent  of  the  advertisements  in  the  issue  contained  **  keyed  "  addresses. 
For  example,  the  address  In  the  advertisement  of  the  Friend  Supply  Company 
is  1  Washington  street,  Dept.  483,  Boston ;  in  the  February  issue  of  Woman's 
World  the  address  was  Dept.  482,  Boston. 

If  their  advertisement  appeared  in  any  other  papers  or  Issues  the  department 
number  in  the  address  was  different;  therefore  all  letters  received  by  the 
Friend  Supply  Company  addressed  to  Dept.  483,  Boston,  wei-e  replies  to  their 
advertisement  In  the  March.  1906,  issue  of  Woman's  World.  The  "Dept.**  idea 
is  only  one  of  the  many  methods  employed  by  advertisers  to  "  key  "  their  adver- 
tisements so  they  will  know  accurately  how  many  answers  each  paper  for  ever?' 
issue  brings  them — In  other  words,  how  the  insertion  pays  them. 

That  is  what  we  call  a  kev.  It  is  a  secret  notice  to  the  advertiser 
as  to  what  paper  and  what  numl)er  the  answer  came  from. 

The  March,  1906,  issue  of  Woman's  World  Is  40  pages  of  880  agate  lines  each, 
or  a  total  of  .35,200  agate  lines  of  space.  16,301  of  which  were  devoted  to  adver- 
tising and  18.800  to  reading  matter. 
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1  will  state  that  there  are  14  agate  lines  to  1  inch. 

We  received  reiwrts  from  101  of  the  316  different  advertiBeuieiits  In  this  issue 
of  Woman's  World.  These  101  reports,  furnished  and  signed  by  the  advertisers, 
are  i»roduced  herewith.  They  represent  42  per  cent  of  the  advertising  space 
in  the  Isssue — that  Is  to  say,  these  reports  from  101  advertisers  reprenent  6.888 
agate  lines  of  advertising.  There  are  16,391  agate  lines  of  advertising  in  the 
issue,  and  6.888  lines,  a8  represented  by  these  101  reports,  is  42  per  cent  of  the 
whole. 

It  was  impossible  to  get  100  per  cent  of  reports,  because  25  per 
cent  are  not  keyed,  and  those  advertisers  constituting  the  difference 
between  42  and  75  per  cent  would  not  care  to  expose  the  amount  of 
business  they  do.  But  every  gentleman  here  knows  if  you  have  to- 
turns  from  42  per  cent  of  the  precincts  in  your  Congressional  dis- 
trict or  your  State  you  know  how  the  election  has  gone. 

These  101  rei^orts  from  advertisers  sliow  that  the  Immediate  amount  of  first, 
third,  and  fourth  clfim  postage  created  from  insertions  of  these  101  advertise- 
ments In  March,  1906,  issue  of  Woman's  World  was  $11,262.99.  This  repre- 
sents 42  per  cent  of  the  advertising  In  the  Issue.  It  can  be  stated  positively 
and  une<iui vocally  that  the  March,  1906,  Issue  of  Woman's  World  produced 
within  practically  thirty  days  after  the  issue  was  mailed  $26,816.64  In  first, 
third,  and  fourth  class  mall  from  the  advertisements  In  that  Issue,  to  which 
approximately  three-eighths  of  the  space  In  the  Issue  was  devoted.  The  pul>- 
lishers  of  Woman's  World  expended  $10,457.58  In  postage  (exclusive  of  second 
^lass)  during  the  month  of  March,  1906.  They  also  received  156,782  letters 
from  subscribers  and  subscription  agents  during  March,  1900,  to  which  were 
Affixed  stamps  amounting  to  $3,135.74. 

These  three  Items  of  postage — the  $26,816.64  created  by  the  advertisements, 
the  $10,457.58  expende<l  by  the  pul)lirthers,  and  the  $H,1.35.74  exjiended  by  sub- 
scribers and  agents — aggregate  .$4<J,409.96  In  first,  third,  and  fourth  class  mail 
matter.  Every  cent  of  It  Is  iwrtainlng  to  the  March,  1906,  Issue  and  March 
business  (exclusive  of  second  class)  of  Woman's  World.  The  Woman's  World 
has  been  built  up  and  its  existence  depends  upon  the  pound  rate  of  iK>stage. 
If  the  :339,895  pounds  of  the  March,  1906.  issue  of  the  Woman's  World  had  not 
been  circulated  by  the  Post-Offlee  Department  at  1  cent  a  ix)und,  this  $40,409.96 
in  first,  third,  and  fourth-class  |M)stage  would  not  have  l)ecn  created. 

The  mailing  of  this  March,  IIXXJ,  issue  at  1  cent  i)er  i>ound  cost  the  publishers 
$3,308.95;  $40,409.96  is  only  a  part  of  the  business  other  than  second  class  cre- 
ated by  this  March,  1906,  Issue  of  the  Woman's  World.  This  $26,816.64  created 
by  the  Insertion  of  .316  advertisements  represents  immediate  mail  matter;  in 
iuany  cases  i)emianent  customers  are  swured  by  these  advertisers,  who  order 
goods  b5'  mall  with  more  or  less  regularltj'  for  years.  The  subscription  receipts 
of  Woman's  World  during  March,  1906,  were  .$67,841.22,  85  per  cent  of  which 
was  remitted  In  i>ost-offlce  money  orders  or  registere<l  letters,  as  the  records  of 
the  Chicago  |)ost-offi<*e  will  show. 

C URBIEB- HOYCK  ( 'OM  PA N Y. 

Georuk  H.  Cx'RBIer.  Srrrrtarf/  and  Trvasurer, 
r'HiCAGO.  Ill-,  yorvmher  22.  1906. 

I  will  now  read  the  statement  of  the  pi'esident  of  the  company: 

There  has  lM*en  much  talk  and  little  evidence  alM)ut  the  v(»lume  of  iaisiiiess 
rreated  through  advertising,  and  1  believe  this  is  the  first  instance  where 
at'timl  facts  over  the  slgnatiu'e  of  the  ailvertlsers  has  Invn  ]»'esented.  Mr. 
George  II.  Currier,  the  secretary  of  our  company.  <'ause<l  each  advertisement 
appearing  In  our  March,  10(X$,  issue  to  be  cut  out  and  sent  to  the  advertiser, 
together  with  a  list  of  questions  asking  the  number  of  letters  received  in  an- 
swer to  the  advertisement,  the  subsecpient  letters  received  ordering  go(Nls,  also 
the  number  of  letters,  printed  matter,  and  merchandise  sent  to  those  answer- 
ing advertisements,  the  follow-up  letters  and  acknowledgments,  the  i>ostage  on 
merchandise  or  printed  matter  sold  thn>ugh  the  advertisement.  These  figures 
have  lieen  carefully  prepared,  and  in  Mr.  Currier's  statement,  which  I  give 
-^re  f*>r  your  inspection.  an<l  verification,  we  find  the  following  interesting 
faots : 
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First.  The  amount  of  advertising  in  that  issue  was  16,391  lines  (18,809  liikr 
][>eing  devoted  to  reading  matter),  showing  that  I'onsiderably  less  than  one-half 
of  the  space  was  devoted  to  advertising. 

Second.  The  amount  of  postage  on  mail  sent  out  l)y  advertisers  and  on  letter^ 
rei'eived  by  them  directly  resultant  from  the  advertising  in  the  March  isso* 
was  $2G,816.tV4.  This  matter  weigheil  ^13,528  i^ounds.  The  .imount  of  postage 
paid  by  the  publishei*s  of  Woman's  World  for  letters  and  circulars  during  tie 
month  of  March  was  $10,457.58,  and  the  matter  weighed  16,091  pounds.  Tin 
amount  paid  for  the  March  issue  for  second-class  i)ostage  was  $3,398.95,  and  tbn 
weight  was  330,895  iK)unds.  The  total  postage  on  account  of  this  March  issu^ 
was  $43,808.01,  and  the  weight  of  all  mail  matter  from  the  three  classes  ju«^ 
mentioned  was  300.414  i>ounds.  Tliis  makes  the  postage  paid  on  all  the  mai. 
matter,  including  (mr  swond  class,  average  Hi  cents  per  iiound.  The  amouo- 
of  postage  on  letters  and  priiitp<l  matter  sent  out  by  us  and  received  from  sul' 
scribers  during  the  month  of  March  was  $13,593.32,  weigliing  16.991  iwund.v 
The  second  class  paid  by  us  was  $3,398.95,  weighing  ^539,895  pounds,  the  t<»t^/ 
being  $16,992.17  iwstage.  including  our  tirst,  second,  third,  and  fourth  c!ass<^ 
and  including  the  letters  re<*eived  l)y  us.  This  mail  matter  weighed  ;t'>*i.SS'. 
pounds,  malving  the  average  4.7  <*ents  per  pound  paid  by  us  on  all  classes  of 
matter. 

Suunnarized  briefly,  tiie  i)ostage  paid  on  matter  sent  out  and  receive<l  by  tli- 
Woman*s  World  during  March,  100(^.  averaged  4.7  c*ents  i>er  iiound  for  alf 
classes  of  mail  handled.  The  total  jwstage  paid  on  all  incoming  and  outgoinii 
matter  i>y  (mrselves  an<l  the  advertisers  whose  advertisements  api>eared  in  the 
March  issue  averaged  11 1  cents  per  pound — a  handsome  protit  for  the  Vv^t 
Office  Department. 

It  has  been  frequently  stateil  by  former  Postmasters-General  that  the  aver 
age  cost  of  handling  all  mail  matter  was  8  cents  per  ixnmd.  This  basis  wa- 
arrived  at  many  yesirs  ago.  Init  It  will  Ik*  seen  l»y  the  Postmaster-General's  re- 
port that  the  cost  of  handling  all  clas.ses  of  mail  to  the  Government  is  con 
siderably  h»ss  than  8  cents  per  pound.  If  the  number  of  pounds  of  mail  matter 
carried  per  annum  is  «)mparetl  with  the  total  cost  of  thb  operating  of  the 
postal  establishment,  it  is  i)lainly  evident  that  the  cost  is  somewhere  between 
5  and  6  cents  per  ixmnd. 

That  is  MS  near  as  we  know  from  the  post-office  statistics. 

In  the  figures  above  given  no  account  is  taken  of  the  money  orders  issued  ami 
of  the  fees  the  Government  received  from  the  money  orders  issued  by  those  wh<> 
have  sent  money  to  the  advertisers  and  to  ourselves.  Doubtles  the  Government 
would  n^ceive  a  l)enefit  of  about  12  cents  jier  pound  on  the  mail  matter  direi*tlv 
resultant  from  the  apiK*a ranee  and  issuance  of  the  Woman's  World. 

We  have  gone  into  the  matter  of  transportation,  tailing  our  cimclation  hy 
States  and  distances,  the  result  being  that  the  average  haul  per  tx)pv  of  the 
Woman's  World  is  658  miles. 

We  pay  the  Government  $1  per  100  for  hauling  our  papers  658  miles.  The 
express  <-onipani(^s  will  haul  newspai)ers  an  e<iual  distance  at  a  lower  rate. 

Subscribers,  however,  are  accustomed  to  getting  their  mail  matter  at  th*» 
post-office,  so  that  we  are  willing  to  pay  a  higher  tariff  for  a  sei-vice  with  whicli 
the  people  of  the  counto'  ore  thoroughly  familiar.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
figures  Imrein  given  that  the  Government  has  made  a  profit  of  from  $15,000  to 
$20,000  on  the  mall  originating  and  directly  resultant  fr6m  the  publication  of 
the  March  issue  of  the  Woman's  World.  In  other  words,  if  the  cost  to  the 
Government  is  6  cents  i)er  pound,  and  the  receipts  from  all  classes  of  mail 
handltMl  in  accordance  with  tlic  figures  above  given  are  111  cents,  then,  ind<'*'<l 
there  is  a  i)rotit  of  5  t^nts  or  thereabouts  per  pound. 

This  nnich  is  sure:  The  $43,000  paid  for  postage  to  the  Government  by  our 
selves,  our  advertisers,  and  our  customers  woidd  not  have  been  paid  if  Xte 
Woman's  World  was  not  In  existence. 

It  has  been  shown  by  the  figures  prepared  by  the  Post-OflBce  Department  that. 
though  the  secoml-class  matter  has  steadily  increased  In  volume,  the  deficit  b«^ 
correspondingly  decreased,  and  would  by  this  time  have  been  wiped  out  entirely 
and  instead  of  a  deficit  a  profit  would  appear,  were  it  not  for  the  rural  fm' 
delivery  and  free  Govennnent  matter. 

I  wish  to  say  in  all  sincerity  that  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  law  establisli- 
ing  a  cent  a  jiound  on  second-class  matter  was  a  decided  benefit  to  the  people  of 
our  country.  The  figures  show  that  the  volume  of  highly  profitable  mail, 
namely,  first,  third,  and  fourth  classes,  have  correspondingly  increased  with  tbe 
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increase  in  second-class  matter.  As  a  publisher,  I  do  not  and  never  have  con- 
sidered that  the  so-called  rate  of  1  cent  a  pound  was  In  any  way  a  subsidy  or 
favor  to  the  publisher,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  was  a  direct  benefit  to  the 
people  and  the  Post-Office  Department,  The  subscriber  benefits  by  getting  his 
publication  at  a  low  price,  which  would  be  impossible  if  a  higher  rate  of 
postage  were  charged,  and  the  post-office  profits  by  the  increase  in  business. 

Years  ago  the  second-class  rate  was  twice  the  present  amount.  Coincident 
with  the  2-cent-a-pound  rate  for  second-class  matter,  the  cost  of  paper  waft 
t^witH?  its  present  cost.  Publishers  have  kept  abreast  with  the  times,  and  at  this 
moment  the  production  of  the  printing  press  has  been  increased  manifoldly,  the 
cost  of  paper  has  been  rediiced  50  per  cent,  and  the  postage  on  second-class 
matter  has  been  redu(»ed  50  per  cent,  and  these  reductions  have  made  it 
possible  for  the  publishers  to  sell  their  paper  for  10,  25,  or  50  cents  a  year, 
where  a  like  paper  could  not  be  sold  when  the  2-cent-a-pound  rate  was  in  effect 
at  less  than  50  cents  or  |>1  a  year.  Further  than  this,  the  publications  now 
issued  arc  infinitely  better,  broader  in  their  scope,  and  more  in  conformity  with 
the  meaning,  "published  for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge,  news,  etc." 

It.  is  and  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  look  after  the  interests  and 
welfare  of  Its  people.  The  Government  annually  expends  vast  sums  of  money  to 
help  the  farmer  through  the  Agricultural  Department.  This  nation  of  ours 
only  progresses  if  the  individuals  progress  mentally,  and  no  factor  has  been 
more  potent  in  educating  our  people  than  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

To  increase  the  Becx)nd-cliiss  matter  now  would  certainly  work  Immediate 
hardship  on  publishers  whose  vt^steil  rights  now. exist  through  the  laws  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  i)ertaining  to  iwstage.  The  policy  of  the  Government 
has  always  been  to  decrease  the  postage  rate  when  changes  have  been  made. 
No  factor  will  help  to  increase  the  postage  receipts  more  than  the  publications 
which  now  are  under  consideration  by  your  honorable  body  and  concerning 
which  the  honorable  Third  Assistant  Postninster-Gcneral  recommends  the  sec- 
ond-class rate  be  iiu-reascHl. 

If  the  establishment  of  the  rural  free  dellvt»ry  was  to  benefit  the  people  and 
the  Govenmient  Is  willing  to  lose  .$20,(KK),(WI0  per  annimi  to  benefit  its  people, 
then  certainly  a  teniiwrary  deficit  of  .$l(),orK).000  per  annum  sliouUl  not  be  a 
grave  comern  when  it  apiwars  that  the  deficit  will  surely  he  wiped  out  unless 
unusual  charges  are  made  to  the  Post-Office  Department. 

Your  honorable  l»ody  is  convened,  ns  I  understand  it.  for  the  pin-pose  of  get- 
ting information  on  the  subject  of  jwstal  rates,  and  I  suggest  to  this  commission 
that  if  tlie  entire  (iovernment  affairs  were  conductcnl  as  private  business  Is 
conducted  one  of  the  basic  principles  would  Ik?  that  each  Department  Is 
<'liarged  for  expenses  it  Inmrs.  In  other  words,  the  War  Department,  the 
Navy  Department,  the  Agricultural  Department,  Interior  Department,  Execu- 
tive, and  all  the  arms  of  the  Government  have  their  mall  matter  carried  without 
charge  to  them.    Therefore  they  l>ear  no  portion  of  the  expense. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  honorable  Third  Assistant  Postmastcr-Cicnoral  that 
the  laws  now  in  force  arc  lnad»H|uate.  ar(»  not  simmmAc.  and  are  a  source  of  mis- 
interpretation. I  i)ellcve  tlie  honorable  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-CTcneral 
should,  so  far  as  possible,  lie  relieved  from  making  individual  decisions  or 
interpretations.  I  believe  a  rate  should  be  establlslie<l  cMiverinn  third  and 
fourth  class  jnatter  at  so  much  a  ixmnd.  and  tliat  the  i)ostage  be  paid  in  a 
Innip  sum,  as  it  Is  now  paid  on  se<*ond-class  matter.  The  combination  of  two 
classes  and  abolishment  of  stamps  on  eacli  package  would  make  a  decided  sav- 
ing to  the  Government. 

i  realize  the  dlfticuitles  under  which  your  honorable  conmiission  labors. 
Publishers  differ  greatly,  and  there  are  nearly  as  many  reconnnendations  as 
there  are  publishers  apiiearing  before  you. 

It  is  not  a  wise  plan  to  u])set  precedent  and  i)laee  In  jeoi)ai*dy  vested  rights 
when,  through  those  vested  rights,  the  (Joveniment  Is  reaping  a  han<lsome  profit. 
Yours,  resi»ec'tfully. 

Wm.  (\  IIl'nteu. 
Prrshfrnt  Cnrrirv-Boyce  fV>.. 

Publish  era  Woman's  WorUL 

Thei'e  has  l)eeii  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the  cost  of  operating  the 
Post-Office  Department,  and  I  have  another  suggestion  which  I  wish 
to  make.  I  do  not  now  appear  as  representing  the  association,  but  am 
authorized  by  responsible  parties  to  make  a  proi)osition  that  will 
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eliminate  the  deficit,  give  penny  postage  on  letters,  and  reduce  th»' 
rate  on  matter  of  the  second  class  from  1  c^ent  to  one-half  cent  a 
pound. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  the  act  of  June  '2ii^  VMM). 
authorized  the  appointment  of  this  commission  to  make  inquiry 
regarding  the  second  class  of  mail  matter,  which,  when  it  convened 
in  New  lork  October  1  heard  testimony  relating  to  the  entire  >ul> 
ject-matter  of  postal  conditions  and  invited  suggestions  and  rec- 
ommendations as  to  how  to  increase  receipts  or  decrease  exi:)enditure>, 
so  as  to  wipe  out  the  deficit. 

Under  governmental  operation  of  the  Post-Office  I  have  been  un 
able  to  formulate  feasible  sugeestioijs  or  recommendations. 

We  believe  the  operation  oi  the  postal  service  contains  none  of  the 
elements  of  governmental  functions,  but  may  be  resolved  substan- 
tially into  a  simple  question  of  transportation,  delivery,  and  routine 
business.  I  therefore  submit  this  proposition  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
associates,  of  sufficient  financial  ability  and  resource  to  carry  out  the 
objects  herein  contemplated,  vast  as  they  are,  and  who  stand  ready, 
whenever  Congress  shall  indicate  a  willingness  to  entertain  a  propo- 
sition along  the  lines  herein  laid  down,  to  form  an  organization  under 
the  national  control  and  supervision  and  to  furnish  ample  sureties 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  terms  of  such  an  agreement. 

The  statement  has  frequently  been  made  by  persons  connected  with 
the  postal  service  that  if  the  Department  was  run  as  a  private  bus'mess 
there  would  be  no  deficit,  but  instead  a  profit. 

Nine  different  Postmasters-General  nave  occupied  the  position  of 
what  might  be  designated  as  president  of  the  Post-Office  Department 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  No  private  business  could  successfully 
continue  with  so  many  changes  as  take  place  in  the  postal  service. 

We  have  made  sufficient  investigation  of  the  subject  to  convince 
ourselves  of  its  feasibility  and  financial  success,  and  have  been  advised 
that  there  is  no  constitutional  inhibition  to  the  entering  into  such  a 
contract  as  I  shall  propose  under  an  enactment  by  the  Congress  safe- 
guarding every  interest  of  the  Government  and  the  public. 

A  careful  comparison  of  rates  of  postage  now  charged  on  first  and 
second  class  matter  with  th(^  rates  herein  proposed  to  be  put  in  force 
will  readily  demonstrate  that  it  means  an  average  saving  for  the  next 
twenty  veal's  to  the  Government  and  general  public  of  a  niindred  mil- 
lion dollars  annually. 

We  propose  to  perform  all  the  services  now  rendered  the  public  by 
(he  Post-Office  Department  and  carry  out  all  treaty  stipulations  and 
contracts,  and  to  take  the  entire  reccii)ts  arising  from  the  postal  serv- 
ice as  full  compensation  for  the  rendition  of  all  paid  services  now  per- 
formed by  the  Post-Office  Department,  and  pay  all  salaries  and  ex- 
penses necessary  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  such  a  detailed  contract  as 
will  accomplish  fully  the  object  sought,  namely : 

First.  Tne  reduction  to  the  public  by  one-half  of  all  postage  to  be 
paid  on  first  and  second  class  matter,  or  1  cent  per  ounce  or  fraction 
thereof  on  first-class  and  one-half  cent  per  pound  on  second-class 
matter,  exceiJt  county  free  for  weeklies  as  heretofore. 

Second.  The  wiping  out  of  the  deficit  annually  occurring  in  the 
operation  of  the  postal  service  as  a  governmental  department. 

Third.  We  will  pay  into  the  United  Statas  Treasury  all  net  profits 
accruing  over  7  per  cent  interest  on  capital  invested. 
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In  order  to  satisfy  this  commission  of  the  reasonableness  and  ^ood 
faith  of  this  proposition,  we  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  foUow- 
jng  statistics. 

The  revenue,  expenditures,  and  deficit  of  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment from  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  July  1, 1865,  to  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  1885,  a  period  of  twenty  years,  were  as  follows : 

Revenue   ^^061.223,  056.3tf 

Expenditures 042,422,015.63 

Deficit 14i  percent. 

During  this  period  fii\st-class  mail  was  charged  for  at  »i  cents  per 
one-half  ounce  or  fraction  thereof  and  second-class  at  2  cents  per 
pound  (a  greater  rate  than  2  cents  per  pound  having  been  charged 
during  a  part  of  such  period  on  second-class  matter) . 

The  revenue,  expenditures,  and  deficit  of  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment from  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1885,  to  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  1905,  a  period  of  twent}'  years,  were  as  follows: 

Revenue $1,743,027,026.79 

Expenditures 1.  aH  353,  88«.  63 

Deficit Spercent 

The  reduction  in  the  deficit  was  45  per  cent.  I  am  informed  that 
the  deficit  for  1906  was  only  6  per  cent  of  the  revenue.  During  this 
second  i)eriod  the  receipts  were  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  were 
the  receipts  from  1805  to  1885.  The  rate  of  postage  collected  by  the 
Government  from  July  1,  1885,  to  June  30,  1905,  on  first-class  matter 
was  2  cents  per  ounce  or  fraction  thereof,  with  an  increase  in  weight 
from  one-half  ounce  to  1  ounce  and  a  reduction  in  postage  from  3  cents 
to  2  cents,  equal  to  a  reduction  on  first-class  matter  of  66§  per  cent. 

On  second-class  matter  the  amount  collected  was  1  cent  per  pound, 
a  reduction  of  50  per  cent  for  an  improved  service  over  the  previous 
period,  and  during  the  latter  period  the  deficit  had  also  been  reduced 
from  14^  to  8  per  cent,  as  heretofore  stated. 

We  are  convinced  that  because  of  the  great  increase  in  density  of 
population  and  the  great  increase  that  will  again  be  made  in  first 
and  second  class  man  because  of  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  postage, 
the  time  has  come  for  a  further  reduction  in  postage. 

In  the  evidence  given  before  this  Commission  in  New  York,  in 
speaking  of  the  orders  issued  by  the  Post-Office  Department  on  July 
17, 1901,  the  following  language  was  used : 

It- 
Meaning  the  Post-Office  Department — 
was  not  thereafter  to  be  bound  by  the  precedents. 

It  is  to  precedents  and  previous  construction  of  laws  that  the  busi- 
ness worla  looks  in  making  calculations  for  the  future,  and  the  fre- 
quent overturning  of  precedents  by  new  departmental  rulings  upon 
a  given  point  causes  confusion  anci  loss  and  places  vested  rights  in 
jeopardy.  To  obviate  this  and  to  enable  the  establishment  of  a  fixed 
set  of  rules  and  regulations  we  would  require  that  Congress  enact  a 
law  providing  for  tne  appointment  of  a  commission  for  the  control  of 
the  postal  service  similar  in  import  and  power  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  respect  of  matters  of  transportation. 

The  question  of  a  continuance  of  the  rules  established  by  civil 
service  as  the  same  relate  to  postal  service ;  the  compensation  of  em- 
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ployet\s;  the  iviital  of  space  used  for  post-offices:  the  money -order 
system;  registered  and  special  delivery  mail:  a  C.  ().  D.  department 
(which  the  Post-Office  does  not  have  now) ;  insurance  of  delivery 
(which  the  Post-Office  Department  does  not  do) :  the  extension  of 
free  delivery;  rural  free  delivery,  and  other  details  not  herein  set 
forth,  having  been  taken  into  consideration  in  making  this  proposi- 
tion, constitute  matters  of  affreement  and  legislation,  and  we  are 
satisfied  can  all  be  disposed  of  to  the  .satisfaction  of  the  Government 
and  all  parties  concerned. 

I  respectfully  ask  that  this  Connnission  embody  tliis  proposition  in 
its  report  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  do  vou  wish  this  evidence,  which  I  have  submitted, 
to  be  made  a  part  of  tne  record  ? 

The  Vice-Chairman  (Mr.  Overstreet).  I  doubt  tlie  propriety  of 
that,  as  your  statement  has  summarized  them. 

Mr.  BoYCE.  They  are  here  for  that  purpose,  if  there  is  any  question 
about  them. 


ADDITIONAL    STATEMENT    OF    WILMEB   ATKINSON,    ESQ. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  Mr.  Atkinson,  if  you  wish  to  be  heaixl  now. 
you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commission : 
T  shall  detain  you  but  a  few  minutes.  I  have  had  my  say  on  the  ques- 
tions involved  in  this  investigation,  and  do  not  care  now  to  multiply 
words  and  take  up  your  time.  In  all  I  have  said  not  a  single  word 
can  be  found  suggesting  that  the  rate  on  the  class  of  publications  to 
which  ours  belong  be  specially  favored  above  any  other  class,  and  I  am 
sorry  that  publisners  have  in  soine  instances  departed  from  this  rule. 
T  believe  that  1  cent  per  pound  is  high  enough  for  any  class,  and  I 
believe  that  the  laws  now  on  the  statute  books  are  very  wise  law?, 
that  they  should  stand,  and  that  they  should  be  interpreted  with  the 
utmost  liberality,  more  so  than  they  have  been.  The  idea  of  a  com- 
mission was  suggested  solely  to  secure  a  more  libwal  interpretation. 
If  that  can  be  secured  without  a  commission,  I  see  no  use  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  one.  The  appointment  of  a  commission  is  a  confession 
on  the  part  of  the  administration  that  it  is  unequal  to  the  task  that 
rightfully  belongs  to  it. 

I  listened  witn  pleasure  to  that  part  of  Mr.  Glasgow's  trenchant 
plea  in  behalf  of  alow  rate  of  postage,  his  praises  of  the  Government; 
which  has  for  a  hundred  years  steadily  held  to  the  policy  of  favors  to 
the  press  on  account  of  its  great  educational  and  uplifting  value  to  the 
people.  I  heard  also  with  satisfaction  Mr.  Collier's  eloquent  tribute 
to  the  })eriodical  press;  but  that  portion  of  the  latter's  addre^ 
wherein  he  condemned  the  cheap  press  struck  a  false  note,  not  in  con- 
sonance with  the  spirit  of  the  Government,  which  has  put  down  the 
rate  of  postage  to  the  lowest  possible  limit.  If  the  Government  acted 
wisely  in  this,  why  should  not  those  publishers  who  have  put  their 
prices  down  to  the  lowest  limit  be  equally  worthj  of  praise  f  Why 
is  Mr.  Collier,  who  caters  to  a  well-to-do  class,  doinff  any  better  work 
for  the  country  than  the  publisher  of  a  cheap  daily,  weekly,  or 
monthly  ?    As  I  said  yesterday,  the  people  to  be  the  most  benented 
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*re  the  ignorant  and  poor,  who  are  not  reached  by  such  as  Collier's 
Weekly.     Is  it  not  so  ? 

WTiy  blame  publishers  for  doing  just  what  the  Government  is 
loing?  That  is,  doing  its  best  to  place  the  educational  influence  of 
t  he  press  within  the  reach  of  the  masses.  Nor  is  there  consistency  or 
r'K>mnion  sense  in  suggesting  that  a  daily  or  a  weekly  may  sell  its  issuo 
at  a  cent  a  copy  or  less,  while  a  monthly  must  charge  2^  or  4  cents  to 
obtain  the  low  postal  rate.  The  logic  of  the  case  is  that  the  cheap 
paper,  whether  a  daily  or  a  weekly  or  a  monthly,  is  in  league  with  our 
beneficent  Government  in  trying  to  uplift  the  people  who  need  it 
most.  The  high-price*!  papers  are  catering  more  to  a  class  that  can 
buy  books  or  take  a  college  course.  I  hope,  therefore,  we  have  heard 
the  last  of  the  unfair  flings  at  the  low-priced  papers  and  trust  this 
<'oniniission  will  take  note. 

One  word  on  the  expiration  question.  The  proposition  to  confine 
newspaper  and  periodical  circulation  to  paid-up  subscriptions;  to 
define  a  bona  fide  subscriber  as  one  who  has  paid  in  advance  and  to 
Hxclude  all  others  from  the  privileges  of  the  second-class  mail,  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  and  far-reaching  proposals  that  has  been  made  in 
connection  with  this  agitation  for  a  change  in  the  postal  laws. 

There  are  more  than  15,000  weekly  newspapers  published  in  the 
United  States,  the  gi-eat  majority  of  which  are  designated  as  countv 
papers,  which  circulate  almost  exclusively  in  the  fanning  coimnuni- 
ties.     It  is  a  very  conservative  estimate  which  places  the  total  circu- 
laticm  of  the.se  publications  at  15,000,000  and  an  equally  conservative 
-tatement  which  names  25  per  cent  as  the  number  of  these  subscrip- 
tions which  are  annually  paid  in  advance.     Fully  75  per  cent  of  these 
inillions  of  subscribers  pay  at  the  end  of  one,  two,  three,  or  five  years, 
as  exigencies  will  allow.    They  are  for  the  most  part  farmers  whose* 
incomes  are  irregular,  intermittent,  and  contingent  upon  a  multitude 
of  accidents  of  nature  and  upon  the  manipulations  of  speculators 
in  the  great  markets  of  the  world.     When  they  have  good  crops  upon 
which  they  realize  remunerative  prices,  these  subscribers  pay  their 
way  promptly,  but  when  droughts,  cyclones,  floods,  heat,  cold,  confla- 
grations, stock  diseases,  or  insects  destroy  their  crops,  wholly  or  in 
part,  their  incomes  are  cut  off  and  payment  of  bills  is  necessarily 
deferred  until  more  prosperous  times. 

If,  therefore,  the  Post-Office  Department  persists  in  its  determina- 
tion to  adopt  the  narrow  and  arbitrary  definition  of  a  subscriber  that 
has  been  proposed,  it  is  entirely  within  bounds  to  predict  that  such  a 
ruling  will  mean  the  suspension  of  a  majority  of  the  15,000  meri- 
torious country  newspapers  which  we  have  been  considering  and  the 
t-mbarrassment  or  ruin  of  their  publishers. 

Y'ou  take  iiiy  house  when  you  do  take  away  the  prop 
That  doth  sustain  ray  house;  you  take  ray  Ufe 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live, 

was  the  despairing  cry  of  Shylock;  and  when  you  take  away  at  one 
fell  stroke  even  one-half  of  the  subscribers  to  a  country  weekly  you 
take  away  the  prop  that  supports  the  publisher's  whole  business  and 
leave  him  stripped  and  helpless. 

Nor  are  the  country  publishers  the  only  ones  who  would  be  disas- 
trously affected  by  the  definition  that  is  proposed.  Many  agricul- 
tural, literary,  scientific,  religious,  educational,  horticultural,  garden, 
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stock,  dairy,  poultry,  bee,  and  other  publications,  whose  circulatiw. 
is  in  large  part  among  fanners,  would  oe  adversely  affected,  inasmuch 
as  a  large  number  of  them  are  often  compelled  to  extend  a  reasonabk 
credit  to  their  rural  subscribers,  who  are  honest  people  and  pay  when 
they  can.  Not  only  so,  but  the  millions  of  farmers  throughout  tlit 
country  who  are  dependent  upon  the  local  weeklies  for  the  home  nev^< 
and  upon  farm  publications  for  information  and  ^idance  in  their 
business  would  be  deprived,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  of  agree- 
able, needful,  and  helpful  literature  until  such  time  as  they  could 
recover  from  the  blighting  effects  of  some  visitation  of  nature  for 
which  they  were  in  no  wise  responsible. 

Nor  would  this  be  all.  To  reckon  as  a  subscriber  only  he  who 
has  paid  his  subscription  absolutely  and  strictly  in  advance,  and  tx> 
say  that  the  patron  who  is  a  day,  a  week,  a  month,  or  a  year  in 
arrears  is  not  a  subscriber  and  shall  be  denied  the  privileges  of  the 
mails,  would  be  to  entail  endless  labor  and  expense  upon  moee  pub- 
lishers who  might  survive  the  ruling  in  removing  sutecribers'  name^ 
from  their  lists  and  adding  them  thereto  when  the  unfortunate 
patrons  had  found  the  means  to  pay.  Such  a  system  would  end  in 
confusion  worse  confounded  and  would  result  in  disaster  to  thousands. 

It  seems  to  me  the  time  has  now  come  for  some  practical  sugges- 
tions which  can  be  embodied  into  law  that  will  serve  to  remedy  the 
evils  acknowledged  to  exist,  and  I  am  prepared  to  submit  three  defi- 
nite propositions,  which,  if  adopted,  will  prove  upon  trial,  as  I  be- 
lieve, satisfactory  to  the  Government  and  to  jpublishers- 

Probably  they  ma\^  not  prove  all  the  Post-(jffice  Department  deem- 
necessary,  and  verj'  likely  publishers  would  prefer  to  obtain  greater 
concessions,  but  both  sides  ought  to  be  willing  to  yield  a  httle  in 
order  to  compose  difficulties  and  fix  relations  with  each  other  upon  a 
pleasant  and  amicable  basis. 

My  first  proposal  is  for  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  return  to  pub- 
lishers of  newspapers  and  periodicals  for  which  there  is  no  public 
demand,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  when  copies  of  newspapers  or  periodicals  have  not 
been  ordered  and  are  not  wanted  the  postmaster  shall  be  required,  upon  a  writ- 
ten order  of  the  person  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  to  return  them  to  tho 
publisher  thereof,  who  shall,  when  received,  pay  postage  on  the  same  at  the  bnllc 
rate  of  four  cents  per  pound  or  fraction  thereof. 

In  my  opinion,  speaking  as  a  publisher  of  a  few  years'  experi- 
^ce,  this  will  bring  to  an  end  what  is  known  as  the  sample  copy 
abuse.  Under  its  provisions  no  publisher  can  build  up  a  purely 
sample-copy  circulation,  or  even  it  he  does  the  Government  will  be 
so  well  paid  for  returning  such  as  are  refused  that  it  will  have  noth- 
ing to  complain  of,  and  the  publisher  will  be  glad  to  be  informed 
whom  of  those  on  his  sample-copy  list  it  is  useless  to  send  further 
copies  to.  It  is  customary  for  publishers  to  get  a  sample-copy  list 
and  to  fire  papers  at  those  named  on  the  list  several  times  if  they  do 
not  hear  from  them,  and  of  course  that  is  a  great  waste  to  the  pub- 
lishers. The  Government  must  take  a  little  trouble  to  help  rectify 
the  evils  that  exist,  and  publishers  will  pay  the  cost  of  the  service. 

Such  a  provision  will  lessen  the  numoer  of  sample  copies  sent  out 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  present  postage  rate  may  hold  without  any 
limitation  as  to  the  number. 

The  present  ruling  placing  a  limitation  upon  the  number  of  sample 
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copies  to  50  per  cent  of  subscriptions,  or  a  ruling  fixing  any  per  cent 
basis,  is  so  unjust  to  beginners  and  so  calculated,  sooner  or  later,  to 
create  a  monopoly  on  the  part  of  old  established  papers  that  I  have 
no  language  strong  enough  to  properly  characterize  it.  F'urther- 
more,  I  believe  it  is  unconstitutional.  Merely  to  mention  it  is  to 
condemn  it. 

We  had  a  proposition  here  yesterday  that  sample  copies  to  the 
extent  of  10  per  cent  of  the  subscriptions  could  be  sent  out — a  very 
absurd  proposition.  When  a  new  paper  starts  (and  sample  copies 
were  intended  to  help  new  papers)  it  is  rarely,  I  suppose,  that  it 
gets  over  200  subscribers  to  begin  with.  Such  a  paper  could  send 
out  twent}'^  sample  copiers.  Mr.  Curtis,  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
can  send  out  a  million  sample  copies;  and  yet  that  is  the  recom- 
mendation which  has  been  frequently  made  in  this  place  and  which 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Post-Office  Department.  I  do  not  mean 
10  per  cent,  I  mean  some  percentage. 

It  will  of  course  make  a  little  more  work  for  postmasters,  and  it 
may  not  be  very  pleasant  for  some  publishers  to  have  their  papers 
fired  back  at  them,  but  it  will  cure  the  evil.  Rightly  interpreted, 
this  proposition  is  more  in  the  interest  of  the  Government  than  of 
publishers.  This  commiasion  will  make  no  mistake  in  submitting  it 
to  Congress  and  recommending  its  enactment  into  law.  It  is  so 
vital  to  the  publishing  business  that  printed  matter  solely  intended 
to  boost  private  interests  should  not  enter  the  mails  in  competition 
with  "  publications  intended  for  the  dissemination  of  information  of 
a  public  character  or  devoted  to  literature,  to  sciences,  th^  arts,  or 
special  industry  "  that  publishers  will  be  glad  to  see  some  such  pro- 
vision enacted  into  law,  and  surely  the  Government  would  not  com- 
plain. The  tremendous  educational  value  of  newspapers  and  period- 
icals fully  justifies  the  distinction  made  in  their  favor. 

I  come  now  to  proposition  No.  2,  which  is  intended  to  provide 
the  same  stability  and  security  to  the  business  of  the  newspaper  and 
periodical  publishers  as  other  citizens  enjoy.     It  is  as  follows  : 

Be  it  enaciedf  etc.,  That  when  a  pubUsher  or  publishera  of  any  newspaper  or 
I^eriodical  now  entered,  or  which  after  the  passa;?e  of  this  act  may  be  entered 
for  the  privUege  of  piibHcatlons  of  the  second  chiss,  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  tlie  United  States  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Post-Offlce  Depart- 
ment, he  or  they  shall  have  actjuired  a  right  which  can  not  be  denied  or  taken 
away  except  by  due  process  of  law  in  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States. 

As  proposition  Xo.  1  will  cure  the  sample-copy  trouble,  so  No.  2 
will  place  publishers  on  an  even  footing  before  the  law  with  all 
other  citizens.  It  will  secure  to  them  their  rights  now  withheld  or 
grudgingly  allowed.  The  Government  will  lose  nothing  by  being 
just;  publishers  will  gain  everything  by  having  their  old-time  free- 
dom restored.  I  have  had  occasion  within  the  past  month  to  sound 
the  sentiments  of  a  vast  number  of  publishers  in  every  portion  of 
the  countr}^  and  I  can  say  for  a  truth  there  is  a  universal,  insistent 
demand  for  this  reform. 

An  earnest  voice  from  the  Southwest  reaches  me,  and  it  says: 

It  is  enough  to  stir  up  the  hot  blood  of  those  who  appreciate  the  Divine 
sense  and  truth  of  the  hand  of  justice  in  a  country  pledged  to  that  great  and 
(tunmendable  end.  I  am  against  every  menace  that  hampera  and  obstnicts 
the  progress  of  the  press  or  circumscribes  Its  scope,  and  am  on  the  side  of  the 
great  common  people,  who  need  us  to  help  fight  their  battles. 
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From  the  great  Middle  West,  where  free  winds  blow,  comes  this: 

The  confisfation  of  any  publication  for  any  cause  without  siKK'ifio  t-harj^^-. 
without  opi)ortunity  for  the  publisher  to  be  heanl,  without  the  venlict  of  . 
Jury,  without  appeal,  without  any  of  the  ordinary  Rafe^ai*ds  of  i>ersonal  rishr^ 
and  private  pr<»p<^i'ty.  and  conseciuently  without  any  a«Hurance  of  laiilt,  is  au 
ominous  fact  and  a  dirwt  menace  to  the  indei)endent  press  of  tlie  <Hmntr>\ 

From  the  Northeast  comes  this : 

It  is  high  time  that  Congress  relieve<l  the  American  press  of  this  oininiK> 
and  factious  censorship.  Such  rulings  may  l)e  exiKM'ted  in  Russia,  but  they  arn 
wholly  out  of  touch  with  American  life  ami  interests  of  the  Americ*an  publit-. 

Hundreds,  nav,  I  may  almost  sav  thousands,  of  similar  niessii^'i'- 
I  have  received  coming  from  the  North,  the  South,  the  East,  and  the 
West,  some  couched  in  language  more  vigorous  than  polite,  all  breath- 
ing the  same  spirit. 

In  Mr.  Madden's  address  at  the  Holland  House,  New  York,  In- 
said  that  perhaps  one-third  of  all  newspapers  and  periodicals  shouKI 
be  excluded  from  the  mail,  because  they  do  not  have  actual  sub- 
scribers to  justif}^  their  existence,  and  that  one-half  or  three-fourths 
fall  within  the  prohibition  of  the  statutes  against  those  desigiuni 

{)rimarily  for  advertising  purposes  or  for  free  circulation  or  circu- 
ation  at  a  nominal  rate. 

I  w^ish  to  say  here  that  what  I  shall  say  about  Mr.  Madden  is  |)er- 
fectly  impersonal.  I  have  no  personal  feeling  about  it  at  all.  I 
speak  of  him  as  an  official. 

Taking  the  two  classes  that  are  outside  the  law,  there  can  not  l)e 
more  than  20  per  cent  which  have  any  right  to  existence,  and  there 
is  no  way  bv  which  any  publisher  can  tell  to  which  class  he  beloiip^. 
but  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  destruction  of  80  per  certt  would 
hardly  satisfy  Mr.  Madden's  awful  disposition  to  destroy.  Now,  Mr. 
Madden,  not  being  quite  satisfied  that  he  has  sufficient  power,  asfc 
Congress  to  give  him  greater,  so  that  he  may  destroy  with  crreater 
freedom.  He  asks  to  l)e  let  loose,  his  hands  untied,  and  he  will  see  to 
it  that  there  is  no  further  trouble  with  the  deficit. 

I  read  in  Monday's  Post  a  part  of  an  interview  with  Mr.  Over- 
street,  the  fair  and  courteous  vice-chaiiman  of  the  Commission, 
wherein  he  was  quoted  as  having  said  "  that  in  his  judgment  no 
reconmiendation  would  be  made  changing  the  rate  on  second-clas^ 
matter;  that  it  did  not  seem  to  him  that  newspaper  mail" — of 
course  he  meant  periodical  mail  also;  and  I  will  ask  him,  is  that 
correct  ? 

Kepresentative  Overstreet.  I  gave  no  interview. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  ^'  Would  be  seriously  affected  by  any  legislation 
that  might  be  enacted  as  the  result  of  the  Commission's  inve^ti<ra- 
tion."  This,  however,  is  not  news  to  me,  for  I  knew  it  from  the 
start.  I  mean  by  this  that  I  knew  the  power  of  truth  in  over- 
coming error,  and  I  have  always  felt  sure  that  after  the  puhlislier^ 
were  heard  convincement  would  fill  the  minds  of  all  who  wouM 
listen  to  them. 

In  Philadelphia  a  Quaker  lady  established  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  a  small  paper  devoted  to  teaching  youth  the  pre- 
cepts of  Jesus  Christ — a  most  worthy  publication.  There  wa^  no 
pecimiary  profit  in  it  for  the  good  woman,  nor  was  there  intended 
to  be.  She  did  the  editing  herself,  and  as  the  weight  of  yeai*s  in- 
creased  the  time   came   when  she  had   to   lay  down   the   pen  and 
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depend  largely  upon  scissors  for  the  reading  matter.  This  was 
contrary  to  law  established  by  this  great  Government  as  interpreted 
by  Mr.  Madden,  and  she  was  notified  that  she  must  quit,  or  bring 
her  paper  within  the  meaning  of  the  statutes. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  Masters  in  Art,  a  Boston  publication,  devoted 
to  the  dissemination  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters  in  art  since 
art  had  an  existence.  Doing  a  great  work  as  it  was,  it  seemed  to  be 
a  fit  subject  for  Mr.  Madden  to  pounce  upon  and  destroy.  I  take 
this  magazine  along  with  a  dozen  others,  and  I  can  truly  say  I  value 
it  above  all  the  othei's. 

I  also  have  here — a  what  is  it  ?  [Exhibiting  a  comic  supplement.] 
Whatever  it  is,  it  is  published  right  under  Mr.  Madden's  nose,  and 
similar  things  are  issued  in  every  large  city  in  the  coimtry,  to  be 
read  and  pondered  over  by  the  children  of  the  land,  to  corrupt  their 
artistic  taste  and  lower  their  standard  of  thought  and  life.  Can 
voii  imagine  the  condition  of  mind  of  the  man  who  would  destroy 
iVIasters  in  Art  and  the  little  First-Day  school  journal  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  give  free  scope  to  this  base  thing?  Is  any  meritorious 
journal  safe  from  the  destructive  pow^r  of  the  Third  Assistant 
Postmaster-General?  Of  the  thousands  thrown  out,  how  many  are 
similar  in  merit  to  those  I  have  mentioned? 

Representative  Gardner,  of  Xew  Jersey.  May  I  interrupt  you 
right  here?  You  have  described  that  supplement  as  a  base  thing, 
calculated  to  low^r  the  morals  of  the  people,  I  understand,  and  to 
corrupt  the  taste.  With  that  definition  or  it,  do  you  hold  that  the 
Government  ought  to  contribute  anything  to  its  circulation  ?  Ought 
it  to  be  admitted  to  second-class  rates,  it  that  is  a  privilege? 

Mr.  Atkinson.  Yes;  I  think  it  ought  to  be.  I^t  the  good  go, 
and  take  care  of  the  evil. 

Representative  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey.  Does  not  that  mean  in 
the  last  analysis,  although  much  of  the  argument  here  goes  to  sus- 
tain the  contention  that  favorable  postage  rates  should  be  made  to 
Kublications  because  they  are  educational  influences,  that  there  should 
e  no  discrimination,  but  that  the  base  thing — that  which  lowers  the 
morals  and  corrupts  the  taste — should  also  go  with  the  others  as  a 
part  of  that  educational  system  ? 

Mr.  Atkinson.  I  would  rule  out  anything  that  was  indecent ;  that 
was  not  fit  to  go  out. 

Representative  Gardner,  of  Xew  Jersey.  You  admit,  then,  that 
some  part  of  the  educational  svstem  has  become  bad? 

Mr.  Atkinson.  Undoubtedly;  and  there  is  no  help  for  it,  except 
to  attempt  to  teach  the  young  to  discriminate.  Here  was  this  publi- 
cation of  the  Philadelphia  lady,  to  which  I  have  referred ;  and  that 
was  squelched,  or  an  attempt  made  to  squelch  it.  That  is  what  we 
complain  of — that  Mr.  Madden  is  not  discriminating;  that  he  is 
not  just;  that  he  does  not  take  a  proper  view  of  things;  that  he  has 
no  vision  in  such  matters. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  voices  are  heard,  though  in  the  distance, 
protesting  against  permitting  arbitrary  power,  unrestricted  by  the 
courts  in  districts  where  the  publisher  lives,  to  work  its  savage  pur- 
pose against  the  most  useful  journals  in  the  land? 

And  I  want  to  say,  however  much  there  may  be  built  up  around 
the  existing  statutes,  "  a  consistent  body  of  law  founded  upon  deci- 
sions of  the  Postmaster-General  and  of  the  courts,"  no  inconsistent 
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body  of  law,  founded  on  injustice,  can  stand  in  this  United  States. 
It  may  stand  during  one  administration,  or  two,  or  more,  but  the 
spirit  of  our  free  institutions,  the  free  spirit  of  our  people,  will, 
sooner  or  later,  sweep  it  all  away  and  drive  into  well-merited  disgrace 
and  oblivion  whoever  is  traitor  enough  to  forge  fetters  for  a  free 
press. 

Not  only  are  single  voices  heard  protesting  against  the  present 
unjustifiable  conditions,  but  publishers  are  organizing  into  States 
and  groups,  and  I  here  second  the  proposal  or  a  brother  editor  in 
far  away  Washington  State  in  this  presence  that  there  be  founded 
"  The  Free  Press  League  of  America,  which  shall  combine  all  pub- 
lishers into  one  organization,  whose  business  it  will  be  to  see  to  it 
that  the  press  of  America  shall  be  free.  Let  the  young  men  of  the 
press  who  value  their  inheritance  step  to  the  front. 

We  have  in  our  city  the  old  Liberty  Bell,  which  rang  out  its  message 
of  independence  in  '76  in  defiance  of  King  George  and  his  arbitrary 
methods,  '"  proclaiming  liberty  throughout  the  land  to  all  the  in- 
habitants thereof,"  which,  though  it  is  now  cracked  and  voiceless, 
is  an  inspiration  to  all  Americans  who  appreciate  the  blessings  of 
liberty  and  constitutional  government.    Dumb,  it  yet  speaketh. 

I  have  attached  a  picture  of  the  old  bell  to  this  page,  and  I 
desire  that  it  be  placed  upon  the  records  of  this  Commission,  so  that 
it  will  go  before  Congress  that  it  may  be  an  inspiration  to  our  law- 
makers when  thev  come  to  act. 

And  here  at  this  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  Commission 
that  the  very  existence  of  our  business  enterprises  are  now  at  the 
mercy  of  arbitrary  power.  There  is  not  a  single  newspaper  or  peri- 
odical in  the  United  States  which  depends  for  its  distribution  upon 
the  post-office  that  can  not  be  utterly  destroyed  at  a  moment's  notice; 
and  there  is  no  redress.  We  can  not  obtain  protection  in  our  home 
courts,  and  w^hen  we  appeal  to  the  courts  here  in  Washington  their 
doors  are  practically  closed  against  us. 

Neither  do  we  believe  that  the  President  or  Congress  is  aw^are  that 
such  is  the  case.  Thousands  of  citizens  have  been  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  establishing  a  newspaper  or  periodical,  and  thousands  of 
newspajjers  and  periodicals  whicli  have  been  established  have  been 
wiped  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  this  has  been  done  to  a  large  ex- 
tent by  unrestrained  arbitrary  power.  It  seems  high  time  that  the 
old  Liberty  Bell  was  brought  out  to  enkindle  the  love  of  liberty  among 
the  people  and  in  the  hearts  of  their  Representatives  in  Congress. 

It  may  be  of  some  importance,  gentlemen,  to  ascertain  just  what  a 
subscriber  is,  what  a  nominal  rate  is,  how  much  it  costs  to  mail  our 
paper,  what  is  primarily  for  advertising  purposes,  how  much  deficit 
there  is,  when  there  is  not  any.  But  such  inquest  seems  to  publishers 
very  much  like  fiddling  while  Rome  is  burning,  when  the  public  press 
can  be  destroyed,  by  wholesale  or  retail,  by  unrestrained  power,  with- 
out any  redress  in  their  own  courts. 

Gentlemen,  we  know  our  cause  is  just;  we  know  that  the  founders 
of  our  Government  wrote  it  in  the  Constitution  that  "  Congress  shall 
pass  no  law  abridging  the  freedom  of  the  pre^ss,"  and  we  know  that  if 
Congress  can  not  fetter  our  press,  and,  judging  bjr  the  past,  does  not 
want  to,  there  is  no  power  on  earth  that  has  a  right  to  do  it.  We 
may  be  hampered  and  pestered  for  a  time,  but  the  day  will  surely 
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come  when  our  shackles  shall  be  broken  and  our  beloved  nation  come 
to  enjoy  to  the  fullest  extent  the  blessings  of  a  free,  fearless,  inde- 
pendent, and  untrammeled  press 

In  conclusion  I  appeal  most  earnestly  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Com- 
mission to  give  heed  to  what  we  say.  Do  not  treat  it  lightly.  We  do 
not  ask  at  your  hands  anything  but  plain,  simple,  old-iashioned  jus- 
tice. A  few  slight  changes  in  the  law  are  all  that  are  reallj  needexi, 
and  then  if  the  Government  will  administer  postal  affairs  in  a  com- 
mon-sense way,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  in  the  spirit  of 
President  Roosevelt,  who  stands  for  a  square  deal,  all  the  clouds  upon 
the  horizon  will  vanish  like  mist  before  the  morning  sun. 

!Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  worth  while  to  put  these  exhibits  with  the 
other  lumber  that  Mr.  Madden  introduced  in  New  York? 

The  Vice-Chairman.  You  may  refer  them  to  Mr.  Madden. 

Representative  Gardner,  of  !?ew  Jersey.  Taking  the  illustration 
you  gave  of  the  lady  who  published  the  first  day  paper,  to  what  ex- 
tent would  that  differ  from  the  case  of  a  minister  who  saw  fit  to  write 
weekly  a  volume  equal  to  that  and  who  thought  his  teachings  ought 
to  reach  the  great  public? 

Mr.  Atkinson.  I  do  not  think  it  would  make  any  difference  if  it 
complied  with  the  conditions  of  a  newspaper  as  pre.scribed  by  law. 

Representative  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey.  I^eaving  out  the  law,  why 
Aould  the  paper,  the  thing  you  call  a  publication,  have  any  prefer- 
ence, any  advantage,  over  Judge  Moon,  for  instance?  We  will  say 
the  judge  wants  to  get  to  the  great  public  on  municipal  ownership 
or  any  other  national  topic,  and  he  produces  that  which  he  believes  is 
a  matter  of  public  education,  quite  as  important  as  that  produced  by 
the  periodical.  Why  should  he  be  prevented  from  getting  to  the 
public  on  equal  terms  with  any  publication;  why  should  he  be  at  their 
mercy  ?  In  other  words,  as  it  is  now,  he  can  reach  the  great  public 
only  through  something  that  is  in  a  favorable  position  so  to  do  bj' 
coming  within  a  description  such  as  is  embodied  in  the  postal  laws.  "^ 

Mr.  Atkinson.  Yes.  That  is  the  old  question  which  has  been  up 
for  a  hundred  years — whether  periodicals  of  an  educational  character 
should  be  favored  above  a  circular.  Mr.  Moon  would  have  the 
facilities  for  reaching  the  public  through  the  press.  They  would 
not  deny  Mr.  Moon,  I  Know. 

Representative  Moon,  of  Tennessee.  He  does  not  want  to  try  it  in 
any  other  way  than  through  the  press. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  No. 

Representative  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey.  If  the  fact  that  they 
would  not  deny  Mr.  Moon,  as  suggested,  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Moon 
does  not  w^ant  to  try  it  answer  the  question  why  there  should  be  a 
discrimination  between  the  right  of  an  individual  and  the  right  of  a 
so-called  publisher  to  reach  the  public,  it  is  answered.  If  they  do  not 
answer  it,  it  is  not  answered. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  I  think  I  can  get  at  what  you  are  driving  at.  The 
press  depends  veiy  largely  for  its  success  as  a  financial  venture  upon 
the  advertisements  that  are  in  it.  The  press  could  not  get  advertise- 
ments unless  there  was  a  distinction  made  between  a  business  circular 
and  a  newspaper  or  periodical,  because  you  would  find  that  all  busi- 
ness houses  would  publish  their  own  papers;  that  is,  they  would 
publish  papers  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  their  own  concerns,  and 
they  would  drain  the  newspapers  from  their  advertisements.     The 
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consequence  is  that  the  newspaper  could  not  furnish  the  literature, 
the  information  on  science  and  art,  and  special  industries,  if  it  did  not 
have  the  advantage  of  which  we  speak.  That  is  why  there  is  a  dif- 
ference, and  that  is  why  there  ought  to  be  a  difference;  and  that  is  the 
secret  of  the  whole  thing.  That  is  why  the  Government  in  all  these 
years  has  made  the  distinction. 

Representative  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey.  I  did  not  speak  of  the 
judge  publishing  his  pamphlet  in  order  to  get  advertisements,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  of  his  doing  it  as  a  purely  philanthropic  thing. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  Mr.  Moon  can  print  his  circular  and  take  it  around. 

Kepresentative  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey.  But  he  could  not  get  to 
the  public  through  the  mails. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  No;  except  at  the  regular  rates. 

Representative  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey.  In  other  words,  this  lib- 
erty lor  which  vou  warmly  proclaim,  and  in  which  I  heartily  sympa- 
thize with  you  irom  that  point  of  view,  depends  upon  a  business  basis. 
We  have  the  right  to  reach  the  public  on  equal  terms  with  the  publish- 
ers through  a  publication  that  is  on  a  business  basis  and  which  is  sus- 
tained by  advertisements. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  I  do  not  understand  exactly  what  you  are  driv- 
ing at. 

Representative  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey.  You  just  now  described 
the  publication  as  distinguished  from  the  circular. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Yes. 

Representative  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey.  It  had  to  depend  upon 
advertisements  for  its  sustenance. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  Judge  Moon  w^ould  have  the  same  right  that  any 
other  citizen  has  to  put  his  communication  in  a  paper  or  the  same 
right  that  any  other  citizen  has  to  start  a  paper. 

Representative  Gardner,  of  New^  Jersey.  That  is,  he  could  put  it 
in  the  paper  if  the  paper  would  publish  it. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  Yes;  or  he  could  start  a  paper,  as  they  do.  He 
has  the  same  right  with  them  to  start  a  paper. 

Representative  Ciardner,  of  New  Jersey.  Then  a  citizen,  in  order 
to  reach  the  public 

Mr.  Atkinson.  Cheaply. 

Representative  (tardner,  of  New  Jersey.  Yes;  unless  the  publica- 
tion elects  to  take  and  publish  his  article,  must  start  a  paper,  or  pay 
third-class  rates,  or  carrv  it  around  himself. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  That  is  the  answ^er. 

The  Vice-Ciiairman.  Is  that  all,  Mr.  Gardner? 

Representative  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 


STATEMENT  OF  J.  H.   NEFF. 

The  ViCE-CiiAiRMAN.  Mr.  Neff,  if  you  are  prepared  to  proceed,  we 
will  hear  you  now. 

Mr.  Neff.  I  am. 

The  Vice-Chatrman.  Where  do  you  reside? 
•  .Mr.  Neff.  Kansas  Citv,  Mo. 

The  Vice-Chairman.  In  what  i^elation  do  you  appear  here? 

Mr.  Neff.  I  am  president  of  a  national  association  of  daily  live 
stock  and  farm  papers. 
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The  ViCE-CnAiRMAN.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 
Mr.  Neff.  In  some  matters  the  association  can  not  agree  about  the 
l)olicv,  or  what,  in  their  judgrment,  should  be  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  regulating  post-office  affairs;  hence  what  I  shall  say  here 
to-dav  will  be  more  larffelv  mv  individual  views  as  a  man  who  has 
been  in  the  printing  business  since  1865.  I  went  m  as  a  boy  as  the 
devil  in  my  father's  printing  office  in  Indiana.  Later  I  was  ousiness 
manager  of  a  college  paper  at  De  Pauw  University,  1874-75.  In  1882 
I  began  newspaper  work  afresh  as  reporter  on  a  paper  which  I  now 
own — the  Drovei-s'  Telegram,  of  Kansas  City.  I  worked  as  rejjorter 
and  editor  for  four  years,  until  1886,  and  then  bought  this  paper, 
which  had  for  four  years  l)een  enjoying  the  Government  franchise  oi 
a  permit  from  the  Post-Office  Departihent  to  enter  the  second-class 
mails  at  1  cent  a  pound.  I  bought  the  paper  largely  on  account  of 
the  Government  franchise.  The  greater  part  of  the  value  lay  in  the 
Government  franchise. 

In  1898  I  bought  two  papers  in  South  Omaha — stock-yard  papers — 
which  had  had  the  Goverinnent  permit  for  something  like  six  or 
seven  years.  I  consolidated  them  and  made  a  fresh  application  under 
a  new  name  to  the  Post-Office  Depai-tment,  and  was  granted  a  permit 
to  use  the  mails  as  second-class  matter. 

In  180J)  a  paper  was  offered  to  me  at  St.  Louis.  It  was  demon- 
strated that  I  could  make  money  out  of  stock-yard  jjapers  where  other 
fellows  lost  money,  and  papers  were  offered  to  me  on  that  account. 
I  boughf  the  St.  Louis  paper,  which  had  been  using  the  second-class 
mails  for  five  or  six  years.  All  these  papers  I  bought,  and  I  gave 
the  largest  part  of  the  consideration  for  the  Government  franchise — 
the  post-office  privilege.  That  was  worth  more  than  the  actual  equip- 
ment in  any  of  the  offices.  I  had  supposed  all  the  time  when  I  was 
reporter  and  editor,  and  in  my  earlier  business  experiences  as  a  pub- 
lisher, that  I  was  a  law-abiding  citizen,  and  I  asked  only  the  privi- 
leges justly  accorded  me  under  the  law. 

The  VirE-CiiAiRMAN.  Let  me  interrupt  you  to  inquire  whether  you 
are  now  in  any  controversy  with  the  Department? 
Mr.  Nkff.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  coming  to  tiiat. 

The  ViCE-CiiAiRMAN.  When  a  subject  of  like  character  came  up 
yesterday  the  Commission  decided  that  it  had  not  the  jurisdiction  to 
consider  a  grievance  between  an  individual  publisher  and  the  De- 
partment. 
Mr.  Neff.  T  am  not  going  to  ask  you  to. 

The  ViCE-CnAiRMAN.  I  thought,  from  the  way  you  were  laying  the 
foundation,  that  you  intended  to  submit  an  argmnent  in  reference  to 
your  own  position  in  that  controversy. 

Mr.  Neff.  No;  I  want  to  make  a  recommendation  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  law. 

The  Vice-chairman.  That  recommendation,  then,  ought  to  go  to 
the  (Commission,  iiTespective  of  your  own  individual  quarrel  with 
the  Department. 

Mr.  Neff.  It  is  not  what  you  would  call  a  quarrel.  We  are  on 
friendly  terms.     There  is  a  difference  in  construction. 

In  my  judgment  the  law  ought  to  be  construed  the  same  in  1906 
as  it  was  in  1880,  when  I  went  into  the  business.  Of  course,  there 
may  be  different  views  as  different  men  go  into  the  Department,  but 
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I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Commission  to  make  an  effort  to  pro- 
vide' a  permanent  constniction.  If  the  law  itself  is  not  clear  on  the 
matter,  then  I  believe  the  law  ought  to  be  changed,  so  that  publishers 
will  not  be  subject  to  the  harassment  of  one  sort  of  interpretation 
in  188G  and  another  in  lOOG. 

In  1886  I  was  a  law-abiding  citizen;  in  1906  I  do  not  know  but 
that  I  am  a  moonshiner.  I  do  not  know  where  I  stand.  I  have  not 
the  conviction  which  I  had  ten  years  ago  or  five  years  ago  that  I  was 
a  law-abiding  citizen.  I  believe  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  this 
Commission  should  incorporate  in  the  law  a  more  explicit  definition 
as  to  what  papers  are  entitled  to  use  the  m;\ils.  I  would  recommend 
that  to  this  Commission.  I  would  put  it  in  the  enabling  act,  if  it 
can  be  done  there.  I  would  declare  what  subscription  lists  are  legiti- 
mate. 

On  the  broader  proposition  a^  to  whether  the  Government  can 
afford  to  carrv  mail  at  a  loss  mv  association  differs.  Personallv  I  do 
not  ask  any  favors  of  the  Government.  I  am  willing  to  pay  enough 
postage  so  that  the  Government  shall  not  lose  anything  on  business 
it  does  for  me.  I  pay  about  $10,000  a  year  postage  on  my  three  pub- 
lications. I  would  gladlv  pay  $10,000  more  if  I  could  be  relieved  of 
the  uncomfortable  position  of  not  knowing  whether  I  am  a  law- 
abiding  citizen  or  a  moonshiner.  I  stand  here,  independent  of  my 
association,  to  sav  that  I  would  favor  an  advance  m  rates  rather 
than  to  occupy  the  odious  and  uncomfortable  position  of  being  a 
moonshiner,  after  having  been  in  business  for  twenty-four  years. 

The  citizens  of  Kansas  City  thought  enough  oi  me  to  elect  me 
mayor.  I  was  the  Republican  nominee  for  Congress  in  1896.  They 
would  not  have  conferred  those  honors  on  me  if  they  had  supposed 
I  was  a  steadv  and  regular  violator  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
I  did  not  so  consider  mvself. 

I  went  into  business  on  the  lines  established  by  the  Post-Office 
Department,  and  there  ought  to  be  some  fixity.  I  believe  it  is  within 
the  scope  of  this  Commission  and  that  it  is  its  duty  so  to  clarify  mat- 
ters that  a  publisher  can  know  whether  he  is  a  law-abiding  citizen  or 
a  moonshiner.  So  I  stand  here  to  approve  Mr.  Madden's  proposition 
of  increasing  postal  rates  if  it  will  destroy  the  deficit.  As  I  said 
before,  I  do  not  want  to  be  a  beneficiary  of  the  Government  at  all. 
I  am  willing  to  pay  the  Government  what  it  costs  to  haul  my  freight, 
just  the  same  as  I  do  the  railroad  when  I  buy  a  carload  of  paper  at 
the  mills.  I  pay  the  railroad  a  profitable  price  for  carrying  the 
paper  from  the  mill  to  the  printing  office.  I  wish  to  make  that  plain. 
I  stand  for  an  increase  in  postal  rates,  so  that  the  Government  shall 
not  be  a  loser,  if  it  is  a  loser,  on  carrying  second-class  matter. 

The  Government  exacts  internal-revenue  duties  of  distillers  and 
brewers.  After  they  have  paid  the  revenue,  the  excise  duties  to  the 
Government,  the  Government  no  longer  has  any  concern  as  to  what 
they  do  with  the  product  on  which  the  internal  revenue  has  been  paid. 
They  can  ^ve  it  away  or  they  can  sell  it.  Probably  some  of  you  have 
been  on  friendly  enough  terms  with  the  dispensers  of  liquid  courtesie< 
to  recall  that  on  the  1st  of  January,  perhaps,  or  on  Christmas,  the 
bar  which  you  patronized  the  most  steadily  will  send  you  around  a 
quart  or  a  gallon  of  the  finest  it  has. 

The  newspaper  publisher  should  have  a  similar  privilege.  He 
pays  postage  to  the  Government.     It  is  simply  a  question  of  treight 
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I  believe  the  publishers  ought  to  be  allowed  to  be  the  judges  of  their 
own  subscription  lists.  They  ought  to  be  allowed  to  say  whether 
they  will  sell  goods  on  credit.  The  wholesaler  sells  to  the  retailer  on 
credit.  Every  wholesale  grocer  and  druggist  s(41s  almost  all  his 
goods  on  credit.  The  publisher  ought  not  to  be  denied  the  right, 
because  he  pays  the  (iovernnient  the  freight,  to  sell  on  credit. 

In  the  new  law  I  think  the  Commission  ought  to  support  the  pub- 
lishers in  the  right  to  sell  their  papei's  to  whomsoever  they  please, 
and  on  credit  or  for  cash,  just  as  they  please.  I  think  such  an 
amendment  of  the  law  ou^ht  to  be  made.  Those  are  the  three  things 
I  stand  for  and  should  like  to  see  incorporated  in  the  law — a  fixed 
definition  of  what  constitutes  a  legitimate  subscription  list;  a  more 
definite  declaration  of  what  kind  of  papei's  shall  be  entitled  to  entry 
to  the  mails;  then  advance  the  rate,  and  give  the  publisher  all  the 
liberty  he  desires  or  can  use  in  handling  nis  own  business  without 
Government  intervention.  Ijet  him  be  the  judge  whether  he  will 
sell  his  goods  on  credit  or  exact  cash  in  advance. 

The  ViCE-CiiAiRMAN.  In  other  words,  if  you  have  been  a  moon- 
shiner, you  would  like,  at  least,  to  be  recognized  as  a  retailer? 

Mr.  Neff.  Yes.  I  believe  that  is  all  I  have  to  say.  I  have  had  a 
lot  of  experience  in  newspaper  business,  and  I  do  not  like  to  go  out  as 
a  violator  of  the  law.  I  should  like  to  go  out  as  respectably  as  I  went 
into  it. 

CLOSE   OF    HEARINGS. 

Senator  Carter.  I  move  that  the  hearings  be  closed,  except  as  to 
the  Department  and  such  persons  as  the  Commission  may  think 
proper  to  call  specially. 

Tne  ViCE-CiiAiRMAN.  Is  there  any  objection  on  the  part  of  any 
member  of  the  Commission  to  the  suggt»stion  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana?  If  not  it  will  be  agreed  to.  All  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mission are  now  clos(»d,  under  the  motion,  except  governmental 
officials  and  such  persons  as  the  Commission  ma^'  on  its  own  motion 
call  before  it. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  E.  C.  MADDEN,  TECIBD  ASSIST- 
ANT POSTMASTER-GENEBAX. 

Mr.  Madden.  Before  proceeding,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  what  I  had 
in  view  to  say,  I  should  like  to  state  that  the  representations  of 
Mr.  Atkinson  concerning  the  publication  Masters  in  Art  are  prob- 
ably untrue.  I  believe  that  tnat  publication  is  going  in  the  mails 
as  second-class  matter.  I  do  not  believe  it  has  ever  been  taken  up. 
Mr.  Bacon,  do  vou  recall  it  ? 

Mr.  Bacon.  It  is  going  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Madden.  So  that  statement  is  inaccurate,  as  are  some  other 
statements  which  he  made.  But  there  is  a  companion  publication 
called  Masters  in  Music,  published  by  the  same  firm,  and  that  is  a 
case  which  was  contested  through  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
the  Department  being  sustained  in  the  ruling  that  it  was  not  second 
class.  In  that  court,  I  believe,  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  best  pro- 
tected. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Commission,  since  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  meeting  in  New  York  there  has  been  time  for  some  obser- 
vation and  some  studv.  A  review  of  all  that  was  said  on  behalf  of 
publishers  shows  no  substantial  disagreement  with  the  Department 
m  what  it  alleged  concerning  the  existing  laws.  In  fact,  more  than 
is  claimed  by  the  Department  has  been  admitted.  Nor  is  there  any 
real  disagreement,  when  the  statements  are  analyzed,  with  the  claim 
that  the  present  statutes  governing  this  second  class  of  mail  matter 
are  out  of  date;  that  they  do  not  meet  modern  publishing  conditions, 
and  that  their  enforcement  now  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  their  in- 
tent, taking  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the  Government  (which 
should  always  be  the  rule  in  a  grant  of  public  money,  and  entry  to 
the  second  class  is  a  grant  of  public  money  to  the  extent  of  the  cost 
of  handling  over  what  the  publisher  pays ;  there  is  no  other  fair  way 
to  put  it)  would  rule  out  of  the  second  class  a  majority  of  the  news- 
papei-s  and  magazines  now  published,  under  the  provision  which 
prohibits  entry  or  continuance  in  that  claas,  of  publications  primarily 
designed  for  advertising  purposes  or  for  free  circulation  or  for  cir- 
culation at  nominal  rates,  and  the  provision  that  there  must  be  a  list 
of  subscribers,  and  that  it  shall  be  legitimate.  It  is  manifest  that 
the  law"  intends  they  shall  be  real  subscribers,  and  that  the  list  shall 
be  wholly  and  not  partially  legitimate. 

You  heard  it  elociuently  told  here  yesterday  that  the  existing  laws 
are  sufficient,  and  that  thev  meet  all  requirements,  and  that  the  real 
solution  of  the  problem  is  the  continuance  to  the  limit  of  the  present 
administrative  reform.  I  slept  on  that  proposition  last  night,  and  had 
visions,  and  that,  too,  without  eating  any  rarebit  on  going  to  bed. 
If  it  came  from  a  less  respectable  source  I  should  be  strongly  tempted 
to  look  upcm  it  as  a  fine  piece  of  strategy  to  defeat  and  turn  to  naught 
not  only  all  the  work  and  the  purpose  of  this  Commision,  but  perhaps 
all  that  has  been  accomplished  by  the  administrative  reform.  It  may 
be  that  it  only  happens  to  look  that  way,  and  I  do  not  want  to  be 
underst(K)d  as  saying  that  such  is  the  design.  To  explain :  Let  us 
turn  to  the  record  of  proceedings  in  New  York.  Mr.  Norris,  repre- 
senting the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  speaking 
on  behalf  of  that  organization,  among  other  things,  said: 

The  law  contains  a  specificntlon  barring  regular  publications  designed  prima- 
rily for  advertising  purposes.  A  strict  and  impartial  enforcement  of  this  provi- 
sion would  bar  eveiy  publication  from  going  through  the  mails,  since  every 
publication  is  not  successful,  at  least  not  in  theory,  unless  designed  for  adver- 
tising purposes. 

That  is  more  than  the  Department  claimed ;  and  if  it  be  true,  and 
Mr.  Norris  would  not  have  said  it  if  his  association  did  not  believe 
it  to  be  true,  you  can  see  what  a  job  there  is  ahead  of  the  Third 
Assistant  Postmaster-General  if  the  present  administrative  reform  is 
to  go  on  to  a  finality,  and  what  that  official  will  look  like  when  he  gets 
well  into  it,  without  waiting  until  he  gets  done. 

On  ni}'  way  home  last  evening  I  purchased  a  copy  of  the  Washing- 
ton Times,  and  when  I  turned  to  the  second  page  I  saw  my  name  in 
the  headlines.     This  is  the  substance  of  what  I  read : 

Publishers  angry  at  Madden's  rule  against  coupons. — Talk  of  crusade  iit  meet- 
ing with  Postal  Commission. 
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The  article  then  goes  on  in  part  as  follows : 

*•  We  don't  need  new  law,  half  so  much  as  we  need  c*ommon-aense  administra- 
tion of  the  present  one  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Madden,"  declared  one  publisher. 
''xVnd  if  Mr.  Madden  doesn't  modify  his  attitude  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  there 
will  very  soon  be  a  crusade  for  a  change  in  the  position.  This  anticoupon 
ruling  is  the  latest  blow.  It  doesn't  take  efiPect  till  next  March,  and  is  intended 
to  increase  the  amount  of  flrst-olass  mail,  resulting  from  advertising.  It  will 
be  found,  on  the  contrary,  to  produce  the  reverse  effect.  It  will  lessen  rather 
than  increase  revenues." 

Now,  this  interesting  item  is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  That  sort 
of  a  thing  is  going  on  all  the  time.  There  is  a  deluge  of  it,  and  what 
is  staited  in  the  Times  is  as  mild  as  a  spring  zephyr  compared  with 
the  stuff  that  is  written  and  stated  concerning  this  reform,  for  the 
order  it  referred  to  is  a  part  of  the  reform  work. 

The  vision  I  referred  to  last  evening  is  this :  The  scene  is  laid  in  the 
private  dining  room  of  one  of  the  leading  hotels.  Several  gentlemen 
are  in  close  consultation  over  their  wine  and  cigars.  "  '  Sdeath,"  said 
the  leader  of  them,  "  I  have  it.  The  correct  game  is  to  induce  the 
Commission  to  believe  that  the  right  thing  to  do  is  to  let  the  present 
law  stand  and  give  Madden  all  the  help  he  wants  to  enforce  them; 
then  report  to  Congi'ess,  dissolve,  and  go  out  of  existence.  Now,  the 
commission  has  gone;  see?  Madden  will,  of  course,  wade  in.  He 
will  use  all  the  rope  that  is  given  him.  Flushed  with  his  success  so 
far,  he  will  butt  in  everywhere.  He's  built  that  way.  We'll  let  him 
go  on.  We'll  set  up  a  howl  at  every  ruling,  and  by  and  by  there 
will  be  such  a  clatter  that  the  Administration  will  set  up  and  take 
notice.  Election  is  coming  on,  you  know,  and  Madden  may  be  sup- 
pressed, and,  if  so,  presto !  the  Administrative  reform  is  done.  There 
is  no  postal  commission,  and  nothing  before  Congress,  and  the  old 
wide-open  conditions  may  again  come  in  vogue.     See?  " 

But  some  see  this  coupon  order  in  a  dinerent  light.  Here  is  one 
who  does.  Under  date  of  November  26  I  received  a  letter  written  in 
the  office  of  the  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  November  21.  It 
is  only  one  sentence,  and  is  as  follows : 

Hon.  E.  C.  Madden, 

Third  Assintant  PoHtmatftvr-GcucraL 

My  Dear  Sir:  Permit  me  to  (*onjjrsitulate  your  Department  on  its  order  con- 
cerning coupons  in  i)erIodicals. 

To  that  I  replied  as  follows : 

IVmiit  me  to  tlianlc  you  for  your  letter  of  November  21  conpratulatinj?  the 
Department  on  the  order  con<eruinj?  c()Ui>(>ns  in  periodicals.  It  is  gratifying 
to  have  a  ray  of  light  now  and  then  penetrate  the  clouds  of  this  gloomy  and 
much-misunderstood  subject. 

The  purpose  of  reading  this  letter  and  the  reply,  gentlemen  of  the 
Commission,  is  to  show  you  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the  question. 
Figuratively  speaking,  we  are  "  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea." 
We  are  denounced  if  we  do  and  we  are  denoimced  if  we  don't.  We 
are  always  going  too  far  and  we  are  never  going  far  enough.  The 
coupon  order  speaks  for  itself.  I  did  not  want  to  issue  it  at  tnis  time; 
1  did  not  believe  it  should  be  issued,  but  it  had  to  be  done.  Ijct  its 
correctness  be  brought  to  test  in  the  courts. 

I  want  to  be  understood  here  as  saying  that  I  favor  a  court  review 
of  every  ruling  under  these  laws  and  tne  facts  of  the  case  as  pre- 
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sented  to  the  Department.  An  officer  having  this  duty  to  perfonu 
who  can  not  stand  up  under  a  court  review  has  no  riglit  to  stand  at 
all,  and  should  not  oe  sustained.  Of  course  there  are  many  close 
eases  and  many  close  questions  decided  every  day,  and  he  can  not 
be  right — exactly  right-— all  the  time  under  the  court  review,  but  if 
he  is  not  sustained  in  a  majority  of  the  tests  he  is  wrong  and  should 
be  deposed. 

The  attempts  to  secure  legislation  on  this  subject  heretofore  were 
defeated  because  of  opposition  developed  from  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  subject.  The  country  publishers,  publishers  of  weeklies,  whose 
case  has  been  so  well  presented  here,  are  again  being  used.  It  is 
the  old  story — they  do  not  understand.  That  is  to  say,  their  influ- 
ence is  being  used  against  legislative  reform  now,  as  it  has  been 
heretofore,  and  their  opposition  comes  from  an  insufficient  or  inac- 
curate understanding  or  the  subject  I  say  this  because  I  believe  that 
if  publishers  of  bona  fide  newspapers  and  periodicals  throughout 
this  country  could  really  understand  this  complicated  problem  from 
a  departmental  standpoint,  they  would  not  oppose  reasonable  legisla- 
tion at  this  time.  Literature  has  been  sent  broadcast  concerning  the 
work  of  this  Commission,  which,  while  it  may  not  have  been  k> 
intended,  nevertheless  is  inaccurate,  insufficient,  and  based  upon  mis- 
understanding. The  result  is  a  stream  of  protests,  every  one  of  whi^h 
discloses  a  lack  of  comprehension  by  the  writer. 

I  want  to  be  understood  as  having  great  sympathy  for  the  f)ub- 
lishers.  I  note  the  earnest  faces  that  have  appeared  here,  and  I  am 
not  but  feel  that  they  are  all  honorable,  fair-dealing  men,  pleading 
only  for  what  I  would  plead  if  I  were  on  their  side — what  I  con- 
ceived to  be  the  life  of  my  business.  I  feel  for  them.  They  are 
sufferers  from  conditions  thev  did  not  create,  nor  to  which  they  have 
not  contributed  much.  If  the  Post-Office  Department  had  to  deal 
only  with  such  publications  as  are  represented  in  the  American 
Newspaper  Association  and  the  Periodical  Publishers'  Association, 
and  some  other's,  there  would  have  Ix^on  no  need  for  this  Commission. 
But  they  are  only  a  part;  they  are  not  the  whole.  The  eflForts  of  the 
Department  are  for  the  general  good,  and  it  must  disregard  personal 
interests.  I  wish  to  go  on  record  now  as  stating  that  the  question  of 
deficit  or  no  deficit  has  nothing  to  do  with  presenting  to  this  Com- 
mission such  a  case  against  the  existing  statutes  as  may  secure  new 
ones.  The  Department  is  not  against  publishers;  it  is  against  these 
bad  laws.  It  is  looking  to  the  needs  and  the  good  of  the  whole.  I 
wish  to  go  on  record  also  as  saying  that  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  fair 
or  necessary  to  ascertain  as  a  basis  for  any  change  of  rate  that  may 
be  proposed  what  the  cost  of  handling  this  class  of  matter  may  be, 
I  know  of  no  sound  reason  why  we  should  not  treat  it  as  we  treat 
other  classes — fix  a  rate  arbitrarily  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
service. 

That  rate  may  be  more  or  it  may  be  less  than  the  cost  of  handling. 
When  the  rate  on  first-class  matter  was  fixed  it  was  not  upon  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  cost  on  the  average  of  32  cents  a  pound  to 
handle  it;  when  the  rate  on  third-class  matter  was  fixed  it  was  mH^ 
upon  the  conclusion  that  it  would  cost  8  cents  a  pound  to  handle  it. 
and  when  the  rate  on  fourth-class  matter  was  fixed  it  was  not  upon 
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the  conclusion  that  it  would  cost  16  cents  a  pound  to  handle  it. 
It  was  a  question  of  policy  and  determination  of  Congress  of  what 
would  be  a  reasonable  and  proper  rate  for  those  classes  of  matter, 
irrespective  of  the  cost  of  handling,  and  the  same  rule  should  apply 
now.  If  the  4-cent-a-pound  rate  which  I  have  proposed  is  less  than 
the  cost  of  handling  then  all  printed  matter  would  be  handled  at 
less  than  cost.  So  far  as  the  service  is  concerned  newspapers  and 
periodicals  are  simply  printed  matter.  If  that  be  more  than  the 
cost  of  handling  then  the  service  would  gain  the  amount  over  the 
cost,  as  it  does  on  other  classes.  The  proposed  rate  is  based  upon 
the  estimate — ^guess,  if  you  like— that  it  would  approximate  the  cost 
of  handling  closely  enough  to  permit  Congress  to  remove  all  restric- 
tions upon  printed  matter  such  as  now  apply  to  the  second  class. 
Then  the  field  would  be  free  for  all  at  the  same  postage  charge.  Each 
man  would  be  allowed  to  attend  to  his  own  business,  free  from  all 
interference,  free  from  the  spies  and  espionage  tluit  is  so  much  com- 
plained of.  Then  the  best  man  would  win.  It  would  be  a  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest.  As  it  now  is,  practically  the  Government  in- 
vests money  wuth  every  man  who.  proj)osos  to  go  into  the  publishing 
business.  In  this  connection  I  need  only  invite  your  attention  to 
some  of  the  exhibits  which  have  been  submitted.  Think*  of  the 
Government  contributing  to  the  expense  of  distributing  them  to  the 
people. 

We  have  heard  much  about  the  s])y  system  and  the  espionage. 
I  want  to  be  understood  as  stating  emphatically  that  we  do  not  spy, 
nor  do  we  supervise  the  publishing  industry  at  all,  compared  with 
the  extent  of  the  spying  and  supervision  w^hich  the  fair  and  proper 
execution  of  the  present  laws  actually  demands.  They  also  authorize 
a  measure  of  censorship,  and  the  censorship  and  the  spy  system  are 
l>oth  un-American  and  just  as  hateful  to  me  as  they  are  to  the  pub- 
lisher. I  want  to  let  publishers  alone.  I.iet  them  conduct  their  own 
business  free  from  interference. 

To  repeat  and  put  in  concrete  form  what  was  only  loosely  stated 
at  New  York,  I  propose  as  a  remedy  for  the  existing  bad  state  of 
affairs  as  to  this  class  of  matter  that  the  rate  be  raised  to  4  cents  a 
pound.  That  is  to  say,  about  a  quarter  of  a  cent  an  ounce  or  frac- 
tion to  one  address,  or  1  cent  for  each  4  ounces  or  fraction  to  one 
address;  in  other  words,  4  cents  a  pound.  The  postage  should  be 
paid  as  now  in  money,  and  there  should  be  a  provision  for  the  ex- 
pedition in  the  mails  of  newspapers  and  periodicals.  That  is  a  real 
remedy.  And  if  I  were  a  publisher  I  think  I  should  oppose  it,  just 
as  these  publishers  are  opposing  it.  I,  like  they,  would  probably 
view  it  from  my  own  standpoint,  and  I  should  probably  denounce 
the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  just  as  these  publishers  have 
denounced  him.  But  a  change  is  necessary.  The  service  demands  it, 
and  the  service  is  for  the  whole  people,  not  for  a  class. 

If  it  be  decided  to  retain  the  present  rate  or  fix  a  less  rate  than  4 
cents  a  pound,  then  manifestly  there  must  be  some  restrictions  and  the 
second  class  will  be  retained  and  not  merged  with  the  third  class. 
Then  the  restrictions  should  be  such  as  can  be  determined  by  the  tape- 
line  or  measure-strap  process,  so  that  every  publisher  and  every  post- 
master can  determine  for  himself  the  rate  of  postage.    It  ought  not  to 
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be  required  that  the  Department  should  have  experts  to  determine 
such  perplexing  questions  as  are  now  required  to  be  settled,  namely. 
What  is  a  newspaper?  What  is  a  periodical?  and  you,  gentlemen, 
have  heard  it  stated  that  there  is  no  human  being  who  can  give  a  defi- 
nition of  either  one  of  those  terms  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  all. 
We  must  also  determine  what  is  a  known  office  of  publication;  what 
is  information  of  a  public  character  (why,  every  advertisement  is 
information  of  a  public  character) ;  what  is  devoted  to  literature,  the 
sciences,  arts,  or  some  special  industry;  what  is  a  legitimate  list  of 
subscribers,  and  what  is  a  publication  designed  primarily  for  adver- 
tising purposes  or  for  free  circulation  or  for  circulation  at  nominal 
rates.  But  the  worst  of  it  all  is  that  a  publisher  may  present  a  publi- 
cation for  entry  to-day  with  all  conditions  fairly  met  and  everj^  one 
be  violated  to-morrow\  Simplification  of  the  te^sts  of  classification  is 
what  is  wanted.  We  want  to  modernize  the  service,  bring  it  up  to 
date.  We  should  have  to  deal  only  with  the  tangible  physical  thing 
itself  which  is  to  be  transported  and  delivered,  for  it  is  all  a  question 
of  service. 

Gentlemen,  my  first  proposition  was  made  on  the  belief  that  Shakes- 
peare was  right  when  he  said  that  a  desperate  disease  requires  a  des- 
perate remedy.  A  disease  that  affects  the  service  as  this  does  is  des- 
perate and  requires  an  effective  remedy.  We  should  have  laws  which 
can  be  enforced  not  only  with  facility  but  in  good  conscience;  and 
that  can  not  be  said  of  the  present  ones.  It  should  not  be  necessary 
to  keep  up  such  a  constant  broil  as  this  reform  work  does,  but  it  is 
a  duty  and  disagreeable  though  it  may  be,  I  shall  perform  it  to  the 
limit  so  long:  as  it  remains  my  duty.  But  I  can  not  disregard  the 
spirit  of  equity  in  dealing  with  publishers,  nor  can  I  treat  them  as 
harshly  and  as  inconsiderately  as  the  law  demands.  If  the  adminis- 
trative reform  is  to  go  on,  irritation  and  disturbance  may  be  expected 
in  exact  ratio  to  the  Department's  activity. 

If  it  should  be  decided  that  there  is  to  be  an  increase  in  the  rate  of 
postage  upon  this  class  of  matter,  there  should  be  reasonable  time 
given  to  publishers  in  order  that  they  may  adjust  their  businesses  to 
the  changing  conditions.  I  would  give  them  a  year,  perhaps  two 
vears,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  increase  in  the  rate  which  may 
be  charged  in  going  to  wreck  businesses  so  generally  as  has  lx»en 
alleged.  There  will  be  a  readjustment  and  all  will  exist  the  same. 
At  least  the  meritorious  will  and  I  feel  certain  that  the  subscriber 
will  never  know  of  the  change  in  the  cost  of  mailing;  it  will  come 
out  of  the  advertiser. 

Gentlemen,  the  subject  is  committed  to  you.  It  is  one  of  the  great- 
est problems  that  ever  vexed  the  Government.  If  you  solve  it,  there 
should  be  another  Washington  Monument  in  the  city  and  it  should 
be  ten  times  higher  than  the  present  one,  and  it  should  have  the  names 
of  all  these  honorable  commissioners  inscribed  upon  it,  and  under 
those  just  three  words:  "  They  did  it." 

At  3  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.  m.,  the  Commission  adjourned,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  chairman. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  November  28^  1906. 

The  Commission  met  in  executive  session  at  12  o'clock  m. 
Present:  Senators  Penrose    (chairman)    and   Carter,   and  Repre- 
sentatives Overstreet,  Gardner,  and  Moon. 

STATEMENT    OF    HON.    OEOBOE   B.    COBTELYOU,    FOSTMASTEB.- 

OENEBAIi. 

The  Chair3ian.  We  have  the  Postmaster-General  with  us  this 
morning. 

General,  have  you  any  statement  you  desire  to  make  to  the  Commis- 
sion, or  was  it  your  thought  to  answer  any  questions  which  might 
be  addressed  to  you  by  members  of  the  Commission  with  reference 
to  the  inquiry  which  we  are  conducting,  in  accordance  with  your  rec- 
ommendation made  at  the  last  session  of  Congress? 

Postmaster-General  Cortelyou.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  a  few  words  to  the  Commission.  During  the  two 
years  I  have  had  charge  of  the  Post-Office  Department  I  have  had 
occasion  to  note  difficulties  connected  with  the  execution  of  the  law 
relating  to  second-class  matter.  I  have  gone  very  carefully  over  the 
reports  of  the  hearings  before  the  Commission. 

A  day  or  two  ago  a  statement  was  made  that  the  Department 
seemed  to  lay  particular  stress  on  the  fact  that  we  were  embarrassed 
bv  these  laws,  and  that  we  desired  to  be  relieved  of  these  embarrass- 
ments.  That  is  true,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  disinclina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Post-Office  Department  to  execute  these  laws. 
The  head  of  the  Department,  however,  has  not  only  that  duty  to  per- 
form, but  it  seems  to  me  he  has  another  duty  put  upon  him,  and  that 
is  this:  Wlien  he  finds  the  laws  relating  to  his  Department  to  be 
defective  from  the  administrative  standpoint;  when  he  finds  that 
they  not  only  are  an  embarrassment  to  the  Department,  but  that  to 
execute  them  to  the  limit  means  annovance,  embarrassment,  and  at 
times  injustice,  to  the  interests  on  the  outside  affected  by  them,  he 
should  endeavor  to  have  the  defects  removed. 

That  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  Department  asked  for  the  creation 
of  a  commission  to  look  into  this  whole  subject.  The  Postmaster- 
General  is  in  somewhat  of  an  anomalous  position.  He  is  between  the 
figures  and  estimates  of  a  branch  of  the  Department  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  figures  and  estimates  of  the  publishing  interests  on  the  other 
hand.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  that  the  statistics  of  the  Depart- 
ment, as  made  up  from  some  weighings  in  the  past,  have  not  been  a 
very  satisfactory  basis  upon  which  to  work. 

So  I  say  the  head  oi  the  Department  has  that  peculiar  embar- 
ra^ssment  in  dealing  with  these  second-class  matters,  and  it  was  be- 
cause of  that  embarrassment  that  I  was  anxious  to  get  all  the  light 
that  could  come  from  a  thorough  and  impartial  investigation  of  the 
subject  by  such  a  commission  as  this  one  authorized  by  Congress. 
As  I  have  read  the  reports  of  the  pro(^eedings,  and  particularly  as  I 
heard  the  testimony  given  the  other  day  when  I  was  here,  I  felt  a 
little  like  an  officer  in  command  who  detailed  a  member  of  his  staff 
to  a  difficult  and  dangerous  position  on  the  firing  line  while  he  re- 
mained at  a  safe  distance.  The  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General, 
at  my  request,  has  attended  the  hearings  of  the  Commission,  and  that 
was  also  m  response  to  the  request  of  the  Commission  for  the  coopera- 
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tion  of  the  Department,  which,  of  coui-se,  we  most  gladly  gave.  We 
have  desired  to  render  every  assistance  possible  in  the  prosecution 
of  your  work. 

At  your  first  hearing  in  New  York  the  Tliird  Assistant  Postmaj^ter- 
General  presented  a  pajjer,  embodying  substantially  the  position  of 
the  Department,  in  so  far  as  it  related  to  a  showing  of  our  embarras-s- 
ments,  and  exhibits  to  boar  out  the  statement  as  to  the  condition.-^ 
under  which  we  Avere  trying  to  execute  this  law. 

I  carefully  refrained  from  making  any  suggestion  or  reconmienda- 
tion  as  to  a  rate  of  postage  on  s<»cond-class  matter.  I  am  frank  to 
say  that  thus  far  I  do  not  jiretend  to  know  whether  there  should  lx» 
an  increase,  and  if  there  should  be  an  increase  as  to  just  what  extent. 

The  testimony  given  before  the  Commission  has  l)een,  in  spots, 
illuminating.  I  think  the  report  of  the  weighings  that  are  being 
made  under  the  direction  of  Congress  will  probably  give  us  some 
light;  and  in  that  connection,  while  it  does  not  have  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  work  of  the  Conunission,  I  feel  I  ought  to  say  that  it 
seems  to  me  it  would  l)e  a  good  plan  to  provide  for  a  weighing  of 
all  of  the  other  classes  of  mail  matter.  The  result  of  the  present 
weighings,  which  is  to  be  reported  to  Congress  on  February  1,  will,  I 
think,  give  us  the  first  substantially  accurate  calculations  that  we 
have  had  in  a  number  of  years.  It  does  seem  to  me  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  provide  for  the  same  sort  of  thing  with  regard  to  tlie 
other  classes  of  mail  matter,  l)ecause  the  second-class  has  relations 
with  the  other  classes.  It  has  been  contended  that  it  is  a  large  feeder 
of  first-class  mail,  and  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  other  classt»s. 
jand  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  much  argument  on  that  question. 
The  other  classes,  of  coui"se,  hold  certain  relations  to  second  class. 
If  we  had  a  complete  weighing  of  all  classes  we  would  get  together 
a  body  of  accurate  statistics  that  would  be  helpful  both  to  the  De- 
partment and  to  Congress  in  the  future;  and  I  can  say  now  that  1 
shall  recommend  in  my  annual  report  an  appropriation  that  will 
enable  the  Department  to  secure  the  services  from  time  to  time  of 
expert  statisticians.  We  have  men  in  the  Department  who  do  the 
ordinary  grade  of  statistical  work.  We  have  nobody  who  can  be 
classed  as  an  expert. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  expert  accountants? 

Postmaster-General  Cortelyou.  Either  expert  accountants  where 
the  services  of  accountants  would  be  reauired,  or  in  other  classes  of 
work  trained  statisticians,  who  would,  lor  instance,  take  figures  to- 
gether with  data  that  I  want  light  on.  I  would  like  to  have  men 
available  at  times  to  whom  I  can  submit  a  series  of  statistics  or  calcu- 
lations and  say :  "  What  does  this  mean  ?  I  would  like  you  to  run 
this  doAvn  and,  out  of  your  experience,  indicate  where  wKat  we  are 
doing  is  faulty — where  we  can  make  improvements — and  what  recom- 
mendations looking  to  the  betterment  or  the  service  can  be  made  from 
this  mass  of  stuff  that  is  turned  in  to  me  that  needs  explanation  and 
elucidation." 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  think  well  of  the  suggestion  that  the 
whole  Post-Ofiice  Department  be  overhauled  by  three  expert  ac- 
countants and  statisticians,  as  you  suggest,  as  a  big  business  corpora- 
tion would  have  itrf  accounts  overhauled  to  ascertain  wherein  the  ex- 
penditures are  improi)er,  and  to  make  a  report  upon  the  whole  sub- 
ject, treating  it  purely  as  a  business  proposition? 
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Postmaster-General  Cortelyoi'.  I  would. 

The  Chairman.  Not  a  permanent  board,  but  to  make  special  em- 
ployment of  three  of  the  most  expert  men  who  can  be  gotten  in  the 
United  States  to  overhaul  the  Post-Office  Department,  just  as  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  or  the  Standard  Oil  Corporation, 
would  have  their  business  treatecl^ 

Post  master- General  Cortelyoi'.  I  should  think  that  would  be  an 
excellent  plan. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  their  labors  would  occupy  several 
months.     They  could  certainly  be  able  to  report  at  the  next  Congress. 

Postmaster-General  CoRTELYor.  I  think  so;  and  naturally  they 
would  have  to  take  up  the  relations  of  the  Post-Office  Department 
with  the  Treasur)'.  I  should  think  they  ought  to,  by  all  means,  em- 
brace a  thorougli  investigation  of  the  office  of  the  auditor  for  the 
Post-Office  Department,  l)ecause  of  our  very  intimate  relations  with  it. 

The  Chahiman.  Would  not  a  special  employment  of  that  character 
tx»  better  than  the  crtnition  of  three  permanent  i)laces  ? 

Postmaster-General  Cortelyoi  .  Yes.  I  have  not  had  in  mind  the 
creation  of  permanent  places.  I  have  thought  of  asking  for  an  ap- 
propriation, a  small  lump  api)ropriation,  that  would  enable  us  to 
employ,  as  we  need  them,  not  irom  year  to  year,  not  permanent  places, 
i>iil  aj5  we  need  them,  expert  statisticians.  This  other  proposition 
uiijrht  secure  the  results  more  directlv. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Just  on  that  point,  would  it  not  be 
better  to  first  make  some  such  inquiry  as  is  suggested  by  Senator 
Penrose,  in  order  to  give  you  a  ])roper  starting  point  for  future  classi- 
fication of  the  business  matters,  so  that  you  should  have  the  Depart- 
ment given  a  thorough  examination  by  three  expert  statisticians  and 
accountants,  for  the  purpose  of  your  own  information  as  the  head  of 
the  big  business  concern,  and  tlien  after  you  have  learned  wherein 
the  economies  or  changes  of  benefit  to  the  service  could  be  secured  an 
emergency  fund  for  the  future  for  similar  employment  could  readily 
follow  if 

Postmaster-General  Cortelyoi  .  I  think  it  probably  would  be.  I 
j^m  entirely  open-minded  on  the  whole  proposition.  The  thin^  that 
has  impresesed  me  is  the  need  of  more  accurate  statistics  relating  to 
the  subject.  x 

The  Chairman.  There  ought  to  be  a  special  authorization,  it  seems 
10  me,  to  meet  this  emergency,  to  get  the  Post-Office  Department  upon 
a  business  basis. 

Postmaster-General  Cortei.you.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  None  of  the  regular  employees  can  be  expected  to 
have  that  technical  knowledge.  That  is  very  high-pricea  profes- 
sional talent.  You  would  have  to  go  outside  of  the  ordinary  posi- 
tions in  a  Department. 

Postmaster-General  Cortelyou.  We  can  not  hope  to  put  any  De- 
partment of  the  Government  on  a  proper  business  basis  unless  we  em- 
ploy some  such  agencies  to  tell  us  wherein  we  are  not  doing  things  on 
the  right  basis  from  a  business  point  of  view. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  apply  it  to  every  De- 
partment of  the  Government,  but  particularly  to  the  Post-Office  De- 
partment, which  is  a  business  proposition. 

Postmaster-General  Cortelyou.  I  was  going  on  to  say  that  while 
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it  is  none  of  my  business  perhaps,  I  think  the  time  is  coming  pretty 
soon  when  something  of  that  kind  must  be  done  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, because  during  the  years  I  have  been  here  in  Washington 
I  have  frequently  heard  of  the  necessity  for  a  tliorough  overhauling 
of  the  entire  accounting  system.  The  big  business  establishment^: 
outside  provide  for  that  m  great  detail;  and  while,  of  course,  I  do  not 
know  intimately  as  to  some  of  these  matters  in  other  Departments, 
it  happens  to  have  been  my  lot  to  hear  of  them  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  I  think  one  of  these  days  they  will  have  to  be  taken  up.  I 
think  it  would  result  in  a  great  saving  of  money  and  simplification  of 
methods  and  do  good  all  around. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  make  some  inquiry  as  to  what 
amount  of  appropriation  would  be  required  to  do  that  Avork  for  the 
Post-OiBce  Department — the  special  employment  of  three  of  the  very 
best  men  we  can  get  in  the  United  States: 

Postmaster-General  Cortelyou.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  will  take  up  the  consideration  of  having 
it  put  in  the  general  appropriation  bill. 

Postmaster-General  Cortelyou.  I  shall  be  glad  to  submit  a  recom- 
mendation on  the  subject. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  conclude  the  very  brief  and  general  statement 
I  have  made  by  saying  that  I  regard  the  address  of  the  Third  Assist- 
and  Postmaster-General,  made  in  New  York  at  your  first  hearing,  a? 
a  fair  presentation  of  the  Department's  position  regarding  the  diffi- 
culties we  have  in  trying  to  administer  the  present  laws. 

As  to  just  what  conclusion  the  Commission  will  come,  of  course,  I 
have  no  means  of  judging;  but  we  feel  that  either  there  should  be 
such  an  addition  to  the  present  law  by  way  of  explanation  or  defini- 
tion as  will  clear  up  some  of  our  perplexities,  or,  better,  such  material 
changes  as  will  tend  to  simplify  and  cut  out  these  fine  distinctions. 

For  instance,  take  the  term  ''  literature ''  under  the  present  law. 
Get  20  men  in  a  room  and  ask  each  man  to  define  "  literature,'-  and 
you  are  very  likely  to  get  20  different  definitions,  and  if  they  gt»t  into 
an  argument  you  are  quite  likely  to  find  that  there  will  he  vigorous 
contention  on  the  part  of  each  man  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  own 
definition.  AVhat  is  literature?  What  is  any  other  one  of  the  refine- 
ments of  th^  present  statute?  What  is  a  nominal  rate?  That  you 
may  arrive  at  perhaps  a  little  more  directly  than  you  would  at  the 
definition  of  a  term  like  "  literature."  Wliat  do  you  mean  by  "  pri- 
marily designed  for  advertising  purposes?  "  I  remember,  in  reacting 
over  the  reports  of  the  hearings,  the  statement  by  a  representative  of 
the  newspapers  to  the  effect  that  if  that  were  carried  to  the  limit  it 
would  exclude  all  publications.  Of  course  I  do  not  subscribe  to  any 
such  wholesale  statement  as  that,  but  his  general  deduction  in  the 
main  granted  a  great  deal  more  than  the  Department  has  so  far 
claimed.  Those  thin^  are  very  difficult  to  detennine  even  approx- 
imately, and  the  exhibits  placed  before  the  Commission  by  the  Third 
Assistant  Postmaster-General  certainly  show  the  gi*cat  diffiicultie> 
surrounding  the  attempt  to  administer  these  laws.  But  I  wanted  to 
make  it  plain  that  we  regard  that  statement  as  expressing  the  De- 
partment s  views  regarding  the  embarrassments  of  the  present  admin- 
istration of  the  law. 

Beyond  that  I  have  not  attempted  to  go,  and  I  am  not  prepared 
to  go. 
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The  Conunission  is  to  decide  as  to  whether  our  contention  that  we 
are  having  these  troubles  is  a  good  one,  and  if  they  find  it  is  a  good 
one,  to  give  us  such  changes  and  modifications  as  the  investigation 
may  warrant. 

Representative  Moon.  Do  you  mean  you  i*ecommend  the  rate  pro- 
j>osed  by  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  ? 

Postmaster-Getieral  Cortelyou.  No;  I  specifically  do  not  recom- 
mend that,  or  any  other  rate. 

Senator  Carter.  (leneral,  then  we  are  to  understand  that  at  the 
present  time  the  accounts  of  the  Department  are  in  such  condition 
that  you  can  not  advise  the  Conmiission  of  the  cost  of  carrying  any 
particular  class  of  mail  ? 

Postmaster-General  Cortelyoi  .  I  would  not  attempt  to  say,  from 
the  records  of  the  Department,  what  is  the  cost  of  carrying  any  par- 
ticular class  of  mail. 

Senator  Carter.  Have  you  any  means  of  determining  from  the 
books  of  the  Department  the  points,  if  any,  where  losse^s  are  encoun- 
tered in  the  conduct  of  the  Post-Office  Department? 

Postmaster-General  Cortklyou.  Not  to  an  extent  that  would  war- 
rant me  in  making  a  definite  statement  on  it. 

Senator  Carter.  Then  it  must  be  obvious,  I  think,  that  the  Com- 
mission, being  called  upon  to  act  upon  specific  data  or  not  to  act  at 
all,  must  of  necessity  await  a  time  w' hen  more  specific  information  can 
l>e  secured  before  taking  definite  and  ultimate  action  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  rates. 

Postmaster-General  Cortelyou.  I  have  felt  that  all  along,  and 
that  is  my  reason  for  saying  that  we  may,  all  of  us,  get  some  light 
through  this  weighing  that  has  been  provided. 

Senator  Carter.  In  the  meantime,  how^ever^  the  Congress  might 
proceed  to  relieve  you  to  the  extent  of  prohibiting  the  sample-copy 
abuse,  or  can  you  prohibit  that  by  departmental  nue  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  law  ? 

Postmaster-General  Cortelyou.  We  can  go  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  regard  to  that — and  if  I  am  mistaken  I  would  like  Mr. 
Glassie  to  advise  me  on  that  point — but  we  would  prefer  to  have  a 
j^pecific  provision  on  the  subject. 

Senator  Carter.  Leaving  the  question  of  rate  aside  for  the  time 
being,  then,  you  would  feel  relieved  to  an  extent  from  an  embarrass- 
ment if  Congress  enacts  a  law  confining  the  limits  to  be  fixed  on  jthe 
sample-copy  publications  and  further  providing  for  a  certain  "in- 
crease of  the  rate  on  returned  copies.  Beyond  these  two  items,  what, 
if  any,  suggestions  not  involving  the  matter  of  rate  do  you  think  it 
would  be  proper  for  the  Commission  to  make  in  its  recommendations 
at  present  ? 

Postmaster-General  Cortelyou.  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  any 
suggestions  at  this  time. 

Senator  Carter.  With  reference  to  the  matter  of  accounts  in  the 
Department,  I  understand  the  fact  to  be  that  you  are  only  provided 
with  such  talent  and  skill  in  the  accounting  work  as  is  supplied  by 
the  clerks  in  the  various  grades  of  the  civn  service,  receiving  com- 
pensation from  $750  per  year  up  to  what  limit  ? 

Postmaster-General  Cortelyou.  Up  to,  say,  $1,800,  the  highest 
clerical  grade. 
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Senator  Carter.  Have  you  any  system  of  central  bookkeeping,  or 
do  the  respective  divisions  keep  their  own  accounts  in  the  depart- 
ment? 

Postmaster-General  Cortelyoxj.  The  finance  division  of  the  De- 
partment is  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General's  office.  Of 
course  the  bookkeeping  is  centralized  there,  and  naturally  the  chief? 
of  several  of  the  divisions  in  that  office,  through  long  experience,  have 
become  very  much  more  expert  than  some  of  the  ordinary  clerks  in 
the  division ;  but  you  take  a  chief  of  division  who  has  become  better 
trained,  and  when  he  gets  at  the  head  of  a  division  his  time  is  so 
taken  up  with  the  general  supervision  and  with  the  signing  and 
other  details  that  he  can  not  himself  go  to  work  on  figures  and  do 
the  highest  grade  of  work,  nor  would  we  find  the  chiefs  of  division^ 
what  you  would  call  "  expert  statisticians." 

Senator  Carter.  Is  it  not  true  that  long  devotion  to  routine  work 
in  certain  lines  rather  repels  the  idea  that  the  individual  has  become 
qualified  for  ^neralizations  such  as  are  necessary  in  determining  the 
business  questions  involved  in  a  mass  of  figures  ? 

Postmaster-General  Cortelyou.  I  think  that  is  an  entirelv  cornx't 
statement.  I  think,  too,  it  would  be  a  good  plan,  from  other  points 
of  view,  to  occasionally  shift  j-our  chiefs  of  divisions.  I  have  done 
that  recently  in  the  Post-Office  Department,  in  the  Third  Assistant's 
office. 

Senator  Carter.  That  is  increasing  the  range  of  their  vision  some- 
what? 

Postmaster-General  Cortelyou.  Increasing  the  range  of  their 
vision,  and  the  freshening  up  that  comes  from  handling  a  little  dif- 
ferent character  of  work.  I  sometimes  get  better  results  from  that 
process  than  from  keeping  a  man  for  a  long  serie^s  of  years  in  one 
place. 

Senator  Carter.  You  will,  as  I  understand  it,  in  due  time  disclose 
to  Congress  or  the  commission  about  the  amount  of  appropriation 
you  will  require  for  a  thorough  overhauling  of  the  Department  by 
competent  experts  ? 

Postmaster-General  Cortelyou.   I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 
Representative  Overstreet.  What  provision  was  made  by  you  rela- 
tive to  the  weighing  directed  by  Congress  of  second-class  mail  ? 

Postmaster-General  Cortelyou.  I  appointed  a  committee,  made  up 
of  several  officials  of  the  Department,  to  prepare  a  plan  of  operations 
under  the  direction  of  the  j^rovisions  of  Congress. 

Representative  Overstreet.  And  the  head  of  that  board  or  conniiit- 
teo  is  whom? 

Postmaster-Cieiieral  Cortelyou.  The  general  sui>ervision  of  the 
work  of  the  committee  itself  is  in  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General. 

Representative  Overstreet.  And  he  will  be  familiar  with  that? 
Postmaster-General  Cortelyou.  He  will  be  familiar  with  that. 
Representative  Overstreet.   At  this  point  I. would  like  to  inquire, 
in  a  general  way,  whether  the  record  of  the  other  departments  of 
the  Government,  provided  for  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  is  being 

kept? 

Postmaster-(jeneral  Cortelyou.  In  regard  to  the  penalty  mail? 
Representative  Overstreet.  Yes. 
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Postmaster-General  Cortelyou.  That  is  being  kept,  and  a  report 
will  be  made  promptly  at  the  time  expected.  We  have  already  figures 
relating  to  four  months,  I  think,  so  far  as  the  Post-Office  Department 
is  concerned,  and  those  figures  jrive  some  very  interesting  results. 
Those  relate  only  to  the  Post -Office  Department.  Each  department 
is  carrying  on  that  work  under  a  plan  arranged  in  the  Post-Office 
Department,  but  the  figures  in  regard  to  our  own  Department  are 
very  interesting. 

Senator  Carter.  To  what  extent  does  the  weighing  go  under  the 
]:> resent  order?     To  second-class  mail  matter  exclusively? 

Postmaster-General  Cortelyou.  No  ;  second-class  mail  matter  and 
all  penalty  matter. 

Senator  Carter.  You  keep  the  two  separate  ? 

Postmaster-General  Cortelyou.  Entirely  separate.  One  commit- 
ter, under  the  supervision  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, has  entire  charge  of  the  weighing  of  second-class  matter,  and  the 
chief  clerk  of  the  Department  has  charge  of  the  weighing  of  the 
penalty  matter. 

Senator  Carter.  General,  why  Avould  it  not  be  better  to  Aveigh  all 
the  classes  simultaneously? 

Postmaster-General  Cortelyou.  I  think  it  would  have  been  better 
if  we  could  have  provided  for  the  weighing  of  all  classes  simul- 
taneously. Now,  ir  provision  should  be  made  for  weighing  the  other 
classes,  of  course  we  should  naturally  be  confronted  with  the  question 
as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  select  the  same  months  of  the 
year.  We  have  to  Ix?  careful  not  to  take  a  period  when  a  comparison 
might  not  be  so  well  made  as  though  we  had  the  same  periods  of  time. 

Senator  Carter.  Will  you  not,  m  weighing  the  different  classes  at 
different  times,  have  a  slight  discrepancy,  or  probably  a  material 
discrepancy  arising  through  the  increase  oi  the  volume  of  business  be- 
tween the  periods? 

Postmaster-General  Cortelyot.  That  would  be  found  to  occur,  to 
i\  certain  extent. 

Senator  Carter.  Thei-efore,  in  order  to  have  a  weighing  that  would 
fonn  the  substantial  basis  showing  the  relations  relatively  in  weight 
of  various  classes  of  matter,  all  should  be  weighed  at  the  same  time? 

Post  mast CT-General  Cortelyou.  I  think  that  is  so. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Would  you  regard  it  as  practicable,  to 
authorize,  bv  statute,  that  the  Postmaster-General  might  either  con- 
tract  or  arrange  with  transportation  companies  for  the  handling  at 
a  different  rate  such  of  the  second-class  mail  as  we  now  understand 
as  storage  mail  ? 

Postmaster-General  Cortelyoi  .  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  fully 
on  that  point.  I  notice  that  you  brought  out  some  testimony  regard- 
ing it  in  your  hearings.  In  my  last  report  I  suggested  that  it  might 
be  well  to  make  provision  for  carrying  some  portion  of  the  mail  by 
fast  freight. 

Representative  Ov'erstreet.  I  refer  particularly  to  instances  where 
a  car  contains  nothing  but  second-class  mail,  and  is  carried  a  con- 
siderable distance  without  change  of  contents.  Do  you  think  it 
would  be  practicable  to  authorize  by  statute  that  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral might  contract  with  railroads  at  regular  commercial  rates  for 
that  particular  character  of  mail  under  those  conditions,  and  that 
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it  would  result  in  a  much  lower  expense  to  the  Government  than  the 
present  method? 

Postmaster-Greneral  Cortelyou.  I  am  not  prepared  to  state.  I 
have  not  gone  far  enough  in  my  investigations  to  say  that.  At  first 
blush  it  would  seem  i)ractical. 

Representative  Overstreet.  That  would  pertain  almost  exclusively 
to  trunk  lines  and  to  long  hauls  of  purely  second-class  mail  ? 

Postmaster-General  Cortelyou.  Yes.  Of  course  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  Department,  in  the  matter  of  long  hauls,  gets  the 
short  end  of  the  business,  so  far  as  returns  are  concerned. 

Rei)resentative  Overstreet.  But,  to  make  my  inquiry  more  specific. 
I  will  put  it  in  this  way.  Take  the  transportation  of  purely  second- 
class  mail,  loaded  in  what  we  understand  as  storage  cars,  for  distance- 
of  500  miles  and  above.  If  the  Department  had  authority  to  contract 
with  the  roads  for  that  mail  at  commercial  rates,  at  no  higher  rate 
than  the  same  roads  exact  for  first-class  freight,  such  as  fruits  and 
meats,  or  express,  w-ould  there  be  anv  difficulty  in  administering  such 
authority?  It  simply  cuts  out  mail  to  be  handled  in  the  nature  of 
fast  freight,  without  any  difi'erence  in  the  method  of  ultimate  distri- 
bution, and  at  considerably  less  expense. 

Postmaster-General  Cortelyox'.  I  see  no  ijisurmountable  difficuh> 
in  that. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Would  you  think  it  would  be  practica- 
ble to  administer  a  law^  which  provided  a  different  rate  of  postage  for 
that  proportion  of  second-class  mail  known  as  advertisements,  where 
a  pamphlet  contained  a  given  proportion  of  pure  text  or  reading 
matter,  to  retain  the  current  rate  and  apply  a  different  and  higher 
rate  upon  the  remain uig  proportion  of  the  same  pamphlet,  which  is 
given  over  exclusively  to  advertising? 

Postmaster-General  Cortelyou.  I  have  not  felt  that  was  feasible. 

The  Chairman.  Whv  do  vou  not  think  that  would  be  feasible. 
General  ? 

Postnuister-Cxeneral  Cortelyou.  There  are  administrative  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  that.  Of  coui'se  it  re<iuires  a  count.  I  do  not  know 
how  much  Avork  that  Avould  take.  Then  there  would  be  also  the  dif- 
ficulty that  was  mentioned  here  the  other  day  as  to  determining  in 
some  cases  what  was  advertising  and  what  was  reading  matter,  and 
what  was  some  other  kind  of  matter.  Of  course,  the  jgreat  bulk  of 
advertisements  in  magazines  could  be  readily  determined,  particu- 
larly if  they  set  all  the  pages  as  they  do  now;  but  occasionally  you 
find  a  magazine  that  runs  in  the  advertisements  in  different  places, 
and  you  have  to  stoj)  and  figure  pretty  carefully  whether  it  is  adver- 
tising or  not. 

Representative  Overshieet.  Suppose  you  simplified  that  bj'  provid- 
ing on  your  blank  application  for  entry  that  the  publisher  should 
make  a  recital  concerning  the  proportion  which  was  advertising, 
for  which  he  received  pay,  and  nelegating  the  postmaster  to  receive 
that  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  fact  and  accept  the  periodical,  but 
fix  such  penalties  for  false  application  as  might  check  dishonest  pub- 
lishers from  practicing  fraud.    Would  not  that  make  it  more  feasible? 

Postmaster-General  Cortelyou.  Yes;  that  w^ould  make  it  more 
feasible,  but  I  am  afraid  that  w^ould  l>e  regarded  as  too  much  of  an 
invasion  of  priv^ate  rights. 
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The  Chairman.  Your  thought  is  that  you  would  establish  an  in- 
termediate class  between  first  and  second  class  mail  ? 

Postmaster-General  Cortelyou.  Yes. 

Representative  Overstreet.  I  was  proposing  a  hypothetical  propo- 
sition of  making  no  change  of  rate  on  pure  second-class  matter  and 
a  different  rate  tor  advertising,  the  commercial  part  of  the  paper. 

Postmaster-General  CoRTELYoi.  Yes;  I  so  understood  it. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Whether  it  could  be  administered? 

Postmaster-General  (\)rtely()x  .  I  have  mv  doubts  as  to  whether  it 

ft 

could. 

The  Chairman.  There  >eenis  to  be  an  impression  that  the  jump 
from  the  first-class  charges  to  the  second-class  is  pretty  considerable. 

l*<>»tmaster-(iencral  Ojrtelyol'.  That  is  verv  true. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  there  might  be  a  field  for  an  interme- 
diate rate,  which  might  relieve  the  situation. 

I^ostmaster-General  Cortelyoi;.  I  have  not  given  that  any  thought. 
Our  thought  has  been  rather  to  reduce  than  increase  rates  and  re- 
quirements. We  get  so  many  different  classifications  now  that  we 
are  trying  to  have  them  reduwd. 

Representative  Overstreet.  You  mean  as  to  number? 

Postma^ter-Cieneral  Cortelyoi*.  Yes:  I  mean  as  to  nuuiber.  If 
>onie  such  class  could  be  devised  now  as  would  result  in  a  material 
reduction  in  number  it  might  ix)ssibly  be  a  good  thing.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say.  You  see,  one  of  our  great  difficulties  in  the  Depart- 
ment that  these  things  come  up  first-hand  to  postmasters  out  in  the 
i'ountry  and  many  of  them  are  not  qualified  to  say  whether  the 
things  presented  to  them  l)elong  here  or  there.  The  result  is  that  it 
is  dumped  on  the  Department.  It  makes  a  great  mass  of  work  to 
\)e  handled  here  and  we  are  trying  to  get,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  a  point 
where  the  average  intelligent  postmaster  will  he  able  to  say,  when  a 
piece  of  mail  is  presented,  it  is  so  nmch;  and  if  it  belongs  in  this 
class,  it  is  so  much.  Of  course  that  is  the  ideal,  and  we  want  to 
make  progress  toward  it.  I  should  Ix;  glad  to  be  in  a  position  where 
we  could  make  specific  reconnnendations  on  a  numlHM*  of  these  things, 
hut  l)ecause  of  rather  faultv  statistics  that  at  times  have  been  taken 
and  put  upon  the  record  of  the  Department,  and  also  because  of  a 
lack  of  information  on  thest*  subjects  from  experts  on  the  outside,  the 
head  of  the  Department  is  in  the  position  of  seeking  light,  and  he 
hopes  to  fret  it  through  some  such  medium  as  this  Commission. 
We  perhaps  ought  to  know  it  all,  but  we  do  not,  and  aiv  perfectly 
frank  to  say  we  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  time  seems  to  have  arrived 
to  give  the  Post-Office  Department  a  thorougli  overhauling  and  get 
it  on  a  business  basis. 

Postmaster-Cieneral  Cortelyoi.  That  we  have  been  trying  to  do, 
so  far  as  could  be  done  from  an  administrative  point  of  view,  in  the 
last  two  yeai"s.  I  asked  for  several  things  last  year,  and  Congress 
very  generallj'  cooperated  with  the  Department.  We  were  strength- 
ened very  much  by  the  action  of  Congress  in  several  directions, 
particularlj^  in  the  provision  for  this  Commission  and  in  providing 
for  the  weighing  of  second-class  matter,  and  for  the  weighing  odf 
the  penalty  mail,  because  the  penalty  matter  has  had  a  relation  to 
the  ueficit.  I  am  frank  to  say  I  have  reached  a  point  where  I  dislike 
to  hear  anything  about  the  deficit.     I  do  not  care  anything  about 
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the  deficit,  relatively,  but  I  do  care  very  much  about  good  adiiiiuistni- 
tion  and  good  business  methods;  and  we  are  improving.  The  so- 
called  deficif  this  vear  has  been  reduced  about  four  and  a  half  million 
dollars. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  it  amount  to  this  year? 

Postmaster-General  Cortelyou.  About  $10,060,000.  Of  course  we 
have  had  a  great  increase  in  revenues,  but  you  will  notice  that  there 
is  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  increase  of  expendi- 
tures, which  points  to  something  having  been  done  in  a  business  way. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  action  of  the  Canadian 
government  in  excluding  the  second  class  of  mail  matter  from  their 
mails  which  comes  from  the  United  States? 

Postmaster-General  Cortelyoi'.  To  a  certain  extent.  That  ha.s 
been  directly  under  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-Genei-al.  Of 
course  I  have  been  advised  from  time  to  time  in  regard  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  a  notice  given  to  our  Department  t 

Postmaster-General  Cortelyoi.  Ye.s. 

The  Chairman.  Can  vou  inform  the  Commission  brieflv  as  to  the 
status  of  the  matter  ? 

Postmaster-General  Cortelyoi'.  With  your  permission,  I  would 
like  General  Shallenberger  to  do  that,  because  he  can  give  you  more 
of  the  details  than  I  can. 

The  Chair^ian.  Then  we  will  wait  and  hear  that  from  General 
Shallenberger. 

Senator  Carter.  To  return  briefly  to  the  mail  weighing,  what,  if 
any,  increase  of  expense  would  be  caused  by  including  the  si^cond-clas> 
and  the  penalty  mail  in  the  general  Aveighing  to  be  hereafter  author- 
ized? 

Representative  Overktreet.  Do  you  mean  the  separation  of  the 
classes  ? 

Senator  Caktek.  No;  to  have  all  of  the  mail  weighed  simulta- 
neously. 

Postmaster-Cieneral  Cortelyou.  I  would  have  to  get  the  figure^ 
as  to  the  cost  of  the  present  weighing  to  give  you  any  accurate  stat**- 
ment  about  that. 

Senator  Carter.  That  is,  that  in  order  to  weigh  all  the  class4\<  at 
the  same  time  it  would  not  cost  much  more  than  to  weigh  a  particular 
class? 

Postmaster-Cieneral  (\)rtelyoi  .  The  cost  when  you  consider  it  in 
connection  with  the  whole  postal  service  is  very  small. 

Senator  Carter.  But  understand  me.  About  the  same  number  of 
people  will  have  to  be  employed  to  weigh  the  second  class  of  mail 
matter  as  will  be  employed  to  weigh  all  the  classc*^. 

Postnuister-Cireueral  O^rtelyoi:.  Yes;  I  understand  you  fully,  ami 
1,  of  course,  agree  with  that  statement  as  a  general  proposition. 

Senator  Carter.  So  that  in  authorizing  a  weighing  of  the  mails 
and  including  in  such  authorization  the  penalty  and  second-class 
mail,  Avhich  has  been  weighed  recently  or  is  l)ein^  weighed  now.  it 
would  not  necessarily  involve  any  considerable  additional  expense? 

Postmaster-General  CoR'rELYoi .  On  second  thought,  there  would 
be  a  good  deal  of  exj)ense  connected  with  the  weighing  of  the  second- 
class  mail. 

Senator  Carter.  I  understand  that;  but  we  assume  now  that  we 
are  to  weigh  the  mail  that  has  not  been  weighed — that  is,  the  third. 
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fourth,  and  first  class  mail.  It  is  assumed  that  the  year's  business 
will  show  a  material  increase,  and  consequently  the  work  of  this  year 
will  not  form  a  just  or  fair  basis  for  comparison  with  the  worfc  of 
next  year.  The  second-class  mail  will  presumably  increase  consid- 
erably within  twelve  months,  as  will  all  clasges,  according  to  past 
experience.  Therefore  the  desirability  of  weighing  all  together,  mak- 
ing provision  for  the  weighing  of  the  first,  fourth,  and  third  class, 
would  practically  involve  as  much  expense  as  though  we  included 
the  second-class  and  the  pentiltj'  mail  in  the  same  act. 

Postmaster-General  Cortelyoi  .  I  think  that  is  true,  as  a  general 
statement. 

The  Chairman.. Have  you  any  further  statement  to  make  to  the 
Commission.  General  ? 

Postmaster-General   Cortelyou.  Nothing  further. 

The  Chairman.  The  Connnission  is  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
the  assistance  you  have  given  them  in  their  labors. 

We  will  now  hear  General  Shallenberger. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  S.  SHALLENBEBOEB,  SECOND 

ASSISTANT  FOSTMASTEB-GENEBAL. 

The  Chairman.  (leneral,  have  you  prepared  any  statement  to  make 
to  the  Connnission  on  the  question  before  us? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  We  have  tabulated  the  returns  for  the  first 
thi-ee  months  of  the  period. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  proceed  and  make  any  statement  you 
have,  we  will  he  glad  to  hear  it. 

Senator  Carter.  IJefore  you  proceed  with  that,  and  in  order  to 
bring  the  matter  out  in  connection  with  the  statement  of  the  Post- 
uiaster-General.  I  would  like  to  ask  General  Shallenberger  in  regard 
to  the  nature  of  a  notice  received  from  the  Canadian  postal  authorities 
relative  to  the  interfeivnce  with  the  circulation  of  our  second-class 
mail  matter  through  the  Dominion? 

Mr.  Shallenbercjer.  Until  1004  the  postal  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Camula  included  this  provision : 

Article  1  (a)  Articles  of  every  kind  or  nature  which  are  admitted  to  the 
(louiestic  mnlls  of  either  conntry,  except  as  herein  prohibited,  shall  be  admitted 
to  the  malls  exchanged  under  this  (*onventlon,  Huhject.  however,  to  such  regula- 
tions as  the  ix)stal  administration  of  the  country  i»f  destination  may  deem  neo- 
pssar>'   to  protect  lt»  customs  revenues. 

Previous  to  the  year  11)04  the  Third  Assistant  Postuuister-Oeneral 
disco  veiled  that  c<»rtain  publications,  which  he  had  debarred  from  the 
second-class  privilege  in  the  domcvstic  mails,  were  seeking  admission 
to  the  second-class  privilege*  in  Canada,  moving  the  office  of  publica- 
tion just  across  the  border,  thereby  securing  the  transmission  of  all 
that  matter  in  our  mails  as  freely  as  though  it  originated  in  this 
country.  That  led  to  correspondence  with  Canada  and  to  an  amend- 
ment to  the  treaty  which  gave  to  each  country  the  right  to  prohibit 
the  transmission  as  second-class  mail  matter  through  its  mail  of  news- 

[)apers  and  periodicals  originating  in  the  other,  unless  the  pub- 
ication  itself  was  such  as  would  be  admitted  to  the  domestic  mail 
of  that  country,  necessitating,  of  course,  an  administrative  decision  of 
each  office  as  to  whether  certain  publications  comin/^  across  the  border 
would  or  would  not  be  admitted  to  the  domestic  mails  of  that  country. 
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Under  the  ojx^ratioii  of  this  amended  treaty,  Canada  found  that  cer- 
tain publications  originating  in  the  United  States  were  not  such  as. 
in  usual  practice,  would  be  admitted  to  their  mails,  and  they  swerved 
notice  upon  this  administration  that  henceforth  they  would  Jk» 
excluded  except  at  the  rates  applicable  to  transient  printed  matter. 
We  gave  notice  through  our. monthly  bulletins  from  time  to  time  of 
the  nublications  which  had  been  debarred  from  the  mails  of  Canada, 
until  they  numbered  about  one  hundred. 

We  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  take  like  action  in  regard  to  any 
of  the  Canadian  publications,  with  the  exception  of  perhaps  one  or 
two.     Friction  was  created  bv  the  announcement  of  this  action  on  the 
part  of  Canada  among  the  publishers  in  this  country,  many  of  whom 
claimed  that  the  publications  which  were  adversely  acted  upon  bv 
Canada  were  in  no  wise  different  from  publications  which  were  being 
published  in  Canada,  and  in  no  wise  different  from  certain  other 
publications  in  this  country,  which  were  freely  crossing  the  border 
and  reaching  addressee.     We  took  the  matter  up  with  the  Canadian 
office,  and  invited  attention  to  the  complaints  we  had  heard  and  re- 
ijuested  that  we  be  advised  as  to  action  taken;  that  our  publishers 
were  seeking  advice  from  us,  and  we  had  thus  far  suggested  that  they 
visit  the  Canadian  office  and  deal  directlv  with  that  administration 
in   order  to  explain   the  true  character  of  their   publications  and 
establish,  if  possible,  their  right  to  transmission.     That  was  as  far  a> 
we  could  go. 

It  remained  in  that  waj^  until  quite  recently,  when  Canada  st»nt 
a  prominent  official  here,  who,  after  looking  over  the  field,  and  I 
think  after  a  conference  with  General  Madden,  Third  Assistant 
Postnuister-Cieneral,  sent  notice  to  our  Department  that  under  the 
provision  of  the  treaty  which  gav^e  to  each  country  the  right,  on  six 
months'  notice,  to  annul  the  treaty,  Canada  dcvsired  to  avail  herself 
of  that  privilege,  and  that  six  months  from  that  date  she  desired 
to  abrogate  the  treaty,  with  the  assurance  that  it  was  only  in  order 
that  the  question,  regarding  second-class  matter  might  be  more  satis- 
factorily adjusted;  that  as  advised  by  our  office,  a  postal  commission 
was  now  considering  all  questions  relating  to  second-class  matter, 
including  postage  rates  applicable  to  it,  and  that  in  the  event  a 
radical  change  was  made  in  our  domestic  regulations,  she  would  be 
ready  to  consider  a  modification  of  the  treaty  relating  to  second- 
class  matter  or  make  a  new  one.     It  remains  in  that  condition. 

The  Chairman.  The  whole  treaty  has  been  abrogated,  has  it? 

Mr.  Shallenbkkoer.  It  will  not  be  until  the  six  months  have  ex- 
pired. 

The  (^HAiRMAX.  That  cut^s  otf  all  postal  relations  with  Canada? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Not  at  all.  This  is  a  separate  treaty.  In  the 
event  of  the  abrogaticm  of  the  special  treaty,  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  convention  will  prevail  as  between  us,  and  papers  and  perio'l- 
icals  will  be  exchanged  at  1  cent  for  2  ounces  or  fraction  of  2  ounces. 

Representative  (3ver*street.  What  will  be  the  effect  imder  the 
Postal  Union  agreement? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  Then  our  second-class  matter  will  cross  the 
border  and  be  transmitted  through  Canada  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  for 
each  2  ounces. 

The  (^H AIRMAN.  Has  the  Canadian  government  the  same  classifies- 
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tioii  as  to  second-class  mail  matter  as  we  have,  or  wherein  does  it 
differ? 

Mr.  Shallenbergkr.  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  the  exact  details 
of  their  classification  of  second-class  matter,  or,  indeed,  their  rates. 
I  only  know  the  postage  rate  is  one-half  cent  a  pound  beyond  certain 
distances;  that  it  is  one- fourth  a  cent  a  pound  w^ithin  a  certain  ra- 
dius, and  within  a  radius  of  20  miles  from  the  office  of  publication  it 
is  free. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  second-class  matter? 
Mr.  Sh ALLEN BERGER.  That  is  second-class  matter. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  happen  to  know  in  detail  the  Canadian 
classifications,  Mr.  Glassie? 

The  Secretary.  I  haven't  it  here,  but  it  is  exactly  as  General  Shal- 
lenberger  expresses  it.  It  is  free  within  a  radius  of  20  miles,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  cent  a  pound  within  800  miles,  and  beyond  that  half  a  cent  a 
pound :  but  that  is  not  true  as  to  all  periodicals.  It  is  onlv  true  as 
to  newspapei"s  and  other  periodicals  recognized  as  such  in  the  gener- 
ally received  sense  of  the  word.  All  periodicals  nnist  consist  in 
whole  or  in  great  pait  of  political  or  other  news  or  of  articles  I'elat- 
ing  thereto  or  to  other  current  topics.  Many  of  our  periodicals  could 
not  rcmform  to  that.  They  would  go  as  they  do  in  England — at  prac- 
tically a  book  rate. 

Representative  Overstreet.  AVhat  is  that  ? 

The  Secretary.  In  England  it  is  1  cent  for  2  ounces,  a  half  penny 
for  2  ounces,  and  it  is  the  same  in  Canada.  One  of  the  difficulties 
about  the  Canadian  government  in  regard  to  this  thing,  as  it  was 
expressed  to  me  in  casual  conversation  by  an  official  of  the  Canadian 
post-office,  is  that  they  were  broken  down  by  the  administrative  work 
of  standing  on  the  border  and  passing  on  the  qualifications  of  these 
American  periodicals.  It  was  not  so  much  a  matter  of  rate  as  a  mat- 
ter of  administrative  difficulty. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  is  no  element  of  discrimination  against 
Anu^rican  periodicals?  The  newspapei^s  had  a  rumor  that  there  was 
(lis<:rimination  against  the  American  publications  in  this  action  of  the 
Canadian  government. 
The  Secretary.  Do  you  mean  from  the  legal  j)oint  of  view? 
The  Chairman.  No;  from  the  point  of  view  that  they  wanted  to 
keep  them  out  of  Canada. 

The  Secretary.  Of  course  there  is  a  general  newspaper  rumor 
that  it  is  a  part  of  the  Canadian  policy  to  prevent  Canada  from  being 
Americanized,  and  that  this  is  one  of  the  means  of  accomplishing  that 
end.  If  I  may  l)e  permitted  to  express  my  opinion  about  it  at  all,  it 
seems  to  me  that  is  rather  far  fetched.  It  may  have  something  to 
do  with  it  in  a  broad  way,  but  fundamentally  it  is  a  nuitter  of  ad- 
ministrative difficulty.  In  other  words,  in  trying  to  do  in  Canada 
what  the  Post-Office  Department  dcx»s  here,  they  break  down. 

Representative  (iaruner,  of  New  Jersey.  Is  there  not  something 
substantial  to  that?  If  magazines  go  there  practically  as  books, 
at  that  rate  of  postage  he  mentions  in  going  over  from  here  they 
go  at  a  cent  a  pound. 

The  Secretary.  Yes:    that  Avould  lx»  a  discrimination  in  favor  of 
American  periodicals. 
Representative  (taroner,  of  Xew  Jersey.  Most  decided. 
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The  Secretarv.  Ye^s.  The  Canadian  law,  strictly  enforced,  debars 
a  periodical  having  no  element  of  currency.  It  must  be  known  as  a 
newspaper  or  periodical,  and  it  must  relate  to  current  topics.  It  i= 
a  general  principle  that  wherever  the  newspaper  rate  is  low  you 
will  find  it  is  strictly  confined  to  newspapers.  In  Australia,  for 
instance. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  American  magazine  is  given 
an  unfair  advantage  in  Canada  as  against  the  Canadian  magazine? 

The  Sec^retary.  It  would  seem  so,  for  the  ^Vmerican  magazine  i> 
not  so  limited.  There  is  not  the  same  extensive  periodical  pre^ss  in 
Canada  as  there  is  in  the  United  States,  and  of  course  the  American 
monthly  magazine  may  have  been  tending  to  Americanize  Canada  to 
the  extent  to  which  it  was  circulated ;  but  that  this  action  was  based 
on  a  broad  national  policy  as  distinguished  from  an  administrative 
purpose,  I  can  hardly  believe. 

Senator  Carter.  The  question  involved  seems  to  be  one  of  discrimi- 
nation against  their  own  publications  rather  than  against  ours? 

The  Secretary.  As  General  Shallenberger  very  clearly  stated,  they 
first  used  this  provision  of  the  law,  if  I  am  not  wrong  about  it,  in 
throwing  out  what  are  called  over  here  "  mail-order  papers."  Some 
of  the  Augusta,  Me.,  publications  which  were  in  doubt  in  America 
were  thrown  out  rather  quickly  and  summarily  in  Canada,  because 
that  is  the  power  of  the  Canadian  post-office.  Then,  as  I  said  a  mo- 
ment ago,  they  had  to  do  this  thing  regularly  every  time  mail  came 
across  the  border.  Thev  found  they  simply  could  not  do  it.  They 
had  to  pass  on  so  many  kinds,  so  many  innnite  gradations  of  publica- 
tions, tiiat  it  broke  aown  the  machinery  of  their  Canadian  office. 
Then  it  was  proposed  to  get  rid  of  all  that  and  have  a  new  treaty. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  In  confirmation  of  what  Mr.  Glassie  has  just 
said,  our  correspondence  shows  that  to  have  been  the  plea  of  the 
Canadian  office.  It  was  a  physical  impossibility,  they  said,  to  pass 
upon  the  vast  multitude  of  American  publications  that  were  crossing 
the  border.  Their  own  second-class  matter  was  growing  rapidly,  they 
said,  and  in  passing  upon  the  admission  of  their  own  publications  it 
consumed  an  amount  of  time  and  clerical  force  that  made  it  physically 
impossible  for  them  to  deal  impartially  with  all  American  publica- 
tions. Hence  criticism  would  arise  and  friction  exist,  and  in  order 
that  it  might  be  resolved  they  gave  notice  that  in  six  months  they  de- 
sired to  annul  the  treaty. 

Senator  Carter.  When  does  that  six  months'  period  expire  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Six  months  from  November  7. 

The  Chairman.  General,  is  the  correspondence  with  the  Canadian 
department  voluminous  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  It  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  furnish  the  commission  with  copies  of 
the  communications  you  have  interchanged  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  AVe  will  ho  glad  to  have  them  put  in  the  recoini. 
[See  Appendix.] 

As  I  imderstand  this  treaty,  they  are  under  obligation  to  take  all 
our  mail  matter  and  transport  it  to  its  destination.  AVhere  does  the 
question  of  their  inspection  arise? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  In  determining  whether  the  particular  publi- 
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t'Ation  would  l)e  admitted  to  their  mails  if  originating  in  that  coun- 
try. 

The  Chairman.  That  passes  musteir  through  our  Post-OfBce  De- 
partment, and  I  would  suppose,  from  my  idea  of  the  treaty,  that  they 
would  be  compelled  to  take  it. 

Representative  Overstreet.  But,  as  I  underst<K)d,  there  was  an 
amendment  to  that  treaty. 

Mr.  SiiALLENBEROER.  Prior  to  1904  that  was  their  obligation,  just 
as  the  obligation  of  Mexico  to-day  is  to  forward  to  destination  ev^ery- 
thing  we  send  to  the  lx)rder,  and  we  accept  everything  they  send  to  our 
border. 

Representative  Overstreet.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  amended 
ireatv  in  1904? 

Mr.  SiiALi^ENBERGER.  The  amendment,  which  is  veiy  brief,  but 
which  I  have  not  before  me,  is  to  the  effect  that  publications  which 
would  not  he  admitted  to  the  domestic  mails  of  either  country  may  be 
debarred  from  transmission  in  the  mails  coming  from  the  other. 
Hence,  when  the  question  is  raised  as  to  whether  the  Cosmopolitan, 
for  instance,  shall  be  transmitted  in  their  mails,  they  simply  decide 
whether  the  Cosmopolitan,  if  published  in  Canada,  would  be  admitted' 
to  their  domestic  mails. 

Repres^Mitative  Overstreet.  That  treaty  was  nuulc  at  our  solicita- 
tion ? 

Mr.  SiiALLENBERGER.  I  am  uot  prepared  to  say. 

Representative  Overstreet.  That  amendment? 

Mr.  SiiALLENBERGER.  I  am  uot  prepared  to  say  who  originated  it. 
Consideration  of  it  would  have  bi»en  originated  in  the  omce  of  the 
Third  Assistant. 

Representative  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey.  But  it  wiis  to  meet  the 
condition,  if  I  understand  you,  that  things  excluded  from  our  mails 
^»ought  admission  in  Canada,  and  so  went  freely  over  our  country  after 
we  had  excluded  them. 

Mr.  SiiALLENBERGER.  That  was  my  imderstanding.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Glassie  may  know  about  that,  having  studied  the  question  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Third  Assistant. 

The  Secretary.  I  am  not  able  to  say  anything  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  General. 

Mr.  Silvllenberger.  Permit  me  to  say  this,  to  elucidate  a  little 
further  what  Mr.  Glassie  has  said.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
they  exclude  magazines,  and  I  doubt  it,  for  the  reason  that  in  two 
Years  since  that  amendment  has  been  in  force  thev  have  onlv  riven  us 
notice  of  about  one  hundred  publications — not  more  than  that — which 
have  been  excluded,  and  I  assume  that  many  of  our  magazines  have 
been  freely  circulating  in  their  country. 

The  Secretary.  That  is  undoubtedly  true. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  wull  allow  me,  I  will 
put  into  the  record  here  the  instructions  to  the  postmasters  in  relation 
to  the  w^eighing  of  second-class  matter.  They  are  not  lengthy,  and  it 
will  give  you  an  idea  as  to  how  we  proceed  to  secure  these  figures  from 
the  various  postmasters. 
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spkcjai.  rk(ori)  sfcoximlass  matter. 

Post- Office  Department, 
Office  of  SkCoxo  Assistant  Post  master-Gen  era  u 

WaHhingUm,  June  3.7.  lifOd. 
I'ofttmaKtet\ . 

Sir:  The  act  making  apjii-oprlatioiis  for  the  service  of  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ineiit  for  the  fiscal  year  endiii};  June  'Ml  1007.  contains  tlie  following  y)rovision: 

"And  the  Postniaster-cJeneral  shall  re<iuire  a  reci>rti  from  July  first  to  IM'em- 
ber  thirty-first,  nineteen  hundretl  and  six,  of  all  Kect)nd-class  matter  re<'eive<l  for 
free  distribution,  an<l  also  at  the  one  cent  a  i)ound  rate,  so  as  to  show  the  weijsht 
in  i>ounds,  n^spectlvely.  by  classes,  of  dally  newsi)a|)ers.  weelcly,  and  other  thun 
daily  newsi)ai)ers.  mapizines,  scientific  i)eiiodicals,  educational  i)eriodicjils.  re- 
ligious periodicals,  trade-journal  i)eriodicals,  agricultural  i)eriodicals.  miscel- 
laneous i)eriodicals.  and  sample  copies  of  said  newspaiM*rs.  magazines  and 
I)eriodicals,  and  malce  reyH)rt  to  Congress  of  such  information  l»y  February  first 
nineteen  hundn»d  and  seven,  together  with  an  estimate  of  the  average  length  of 
haul  of  said  resi)ective  classes  altove  named.     •     ♦     ♦  " 

In  compliance  wltli  this  dlrei'tion  you  are  hereby  Instructwl  to  keep  a  careful 
record  of  the  classification  of  all  second-class  mail  matter  received  at  your  oIli(v 
from  publishers  or  news  agents,  or  malleil  by  them  direct  to  trains,  at  the  riouod 
rate  or  for  free  <*ircidation.  within  the  county,  during  the  period  from  July  1  to 
December  .'U.  1JHH>,  the  weight  of  the  same  and  the  States  to  which  they  are  dis- 
I)atched.  and  make  report  to  this  ofiice  at  the  end  of  each  month. 

In  order  to  facilitate  this  work  and  to  secure  the  forwarding  to  this  office  of 
the  data  In  form  for  further  us€»,  you  will  l)e  furnished  with  three  sets  of  hlanlcs 
namely :  "  S[)e<'lal  record  swond-class  matter.  Form  No.  1 :  "  "  Si)ecial  ref-ord 
second-i'lass  matter,  Form  No.  2 ;  "  **  Special  record  second-class  matter.  Fonii 
No.  3." 

The  *•  Si>e<'lal  rtH'ord  second-class  matter.  Form  No.  1,"  is  designed  as  a  mem- 
orandum re<-ord  at  large  post-offices  to  be  useil  in  taking  tlie  numlK»r  of  sjuks 
and  the  weight  thereof,  received  from  publishers'  wagons,  when  the  conditions 
make  It  Impracticable  to  enter  the  weights  dlre<'tly  on  "  Si)ecial  reconl  swoud- 
dass  matter,  Form  No.  2."  Special  instructions  as  to  its  use  will  be  found 
printed  upon  tlie  back  of  it.  This  form  should  be  retaineil  by  you  until  other- 
wise instructed.  . 

A  reconl  should  be  kept  for  each  publication  upon  "  Special  record  second-class 
matter.  Form  No.  2,"  which  will  be  furnished  by  this  office,  and  must  show, 
besides  the  name  of  your  office  and  the  month  for  which  the  record  is  kept,  the 
following  data,  mimely :  The  class  to  which  the  publication  belongs;  the  weight 
of  paid  regular  matter  and  the  weight  of  i>aid  sample  copies,  stated  separately, 
received  ea<'h  day  of  issue  for  dispatch  to  each  of  the  several  States :  and  the 
weight  of  free  matter  within  the  county  received. 

In  order  that  you  may  l>e  able  to  determine  to  which  of  the  classes  named  in 
the  law  any  imblication  In  ipiestion  may  belong,  the  following  definitions  are 
given.  In  applying  them  let  the  chusslfication  depend  solely  upon  the  character 
of  the  predominating  matter  contained  in  the  publication. 

DnUy  tinrspopcrs.-  Vndi^T  this  heading  sliould  be  included  all  publications 
published  daily  and  having  the  ordinary  characteristics  of  a  new.spaiier:  that 
is,  devoted  mainly  to  the  current  events  of  the  day  or  week. 

Weekly  and  other  than  daily  neirnpapers, — Under  this  heading  should  l)e 
include<l  all  publications  published  not  more  frequently  than  once  a  week  and 
having  the  ordinary  characteristics  of  a  newspaper ;  that  is,  devoted  mainly  to 
the  current  events  of  the  day  or  week. 

Scientifie  periodicals. — Under  this  heading  should  be  included  all  publications 
containing  matter  devoted  mainly  to  scientific  and  technical  subjects. 

Educational  periodicals. — Under  this  heading  should  be  included  all  publica- 
tions which  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  education,  or  any  particular  branch 
thereof,  the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower  branches,  such  as  arithmetic,  book- 
keeping, shorthand,  telegraphy,  and  kindred  subjects,  or  to  education  as  a 
profession. 

Religious  periodicals. — Under  this  heading  should  be  included  all  pubilcationB 
which  contain  mainly  matter  of  a  religious  character  with  or  without  regard  to 
any  creed. 

Trade- journal  periodicals. — Under  this  heading  should  be  included  all  pub- 
lications the  subject  of  which  is  devoted  to  trade  generally  or  to  a  trade,  special 
industry,  or  mercantile  pursuit. 
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Agricultural  pvrioilicalH. — ITnder  this  heading  should  be  included  all  publica- 
tions containing  matter  pertaining  mainly  to  agriculture,  farming,  gardening, 
stock  raising,  iK>ulti'>'  raising,  horticulture,  etc. 

Afaffazinen. — I'nder  this  heading  should  be  includetl  all  publications  of  a 
general  literary  character,  such  as  **  The  Century  Magazine,'*  "  Munsey's 
Magazine."  "  The  Outlook,"  "  Ladies'  Home  Journal,"  "  Smart  Set,"  •**  Saturday 
Evening  Poet,"  **  Literary  Digest,"  and  "  Youth's  Companion." 

Miscellaneous  periodicaltt, — Under  this  heading  should  be  includeil  all  pub- 
lications which  do  not  clearly  fall  within  any  of  the  above  classes.  Under  this 
heading  should  also  be  ineludeil  all  publications  received  from  news  agents  or 
news  companies  in  mixed  Imndles  in  connection  with  which  it  Is  impossible  to 
arrive  at  the  particular  classification  alK)ve  deKcrll)eil. 

"  Sjiecial  Record  Second-Class  Matter,  Form  No.  2,"  printed  in  black,  should 
be  used  for  stating  the  paid  regular  matter  received,  and  the  same  form  printed 
in  red  should  be  used  for  stating  the  paid  sample  copies  received.  Wherever 
possible  the  State  of  destination  of  any  given  weight  must  be  shown  in  the 
appropriate  space  opjMislte  the  name  of  the  State  found  on  the  form.  Thip  is 
of  great  imiwrtance.  In  the  larger  offices  this  can  be  quite  easily  a.scertained 
in  respect  to  a  large  projwrtion  of  set-ond-class  matter  mailed,  because  pub- 
lishers have  heeded  to  a  large  extent  the  Instructions  of  the  Department  to 
make  up  their  mall  by  States  and  directs.  In  keeping  this  daily  record  the 
direct  sacjcs  need  not  be  si)eciflcally  noted,  but  may  be  included  with  mails 
made  up  for  their  respective  States.  For  instance,  a  direct  sack  for  Columbus, 
Ohio,  w^ould  be  combined  with  the  weight  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

These  records  made  on  **  Special  Record  Second-Class  Matter.  Form  No.  2." 
respecting  all  the  publications  maile<1  at  your  office,  must  be  retained  by  you 
until  otherwise  instructetl  and  will  become  the  basis  for  the  (jonsolidatlon  of 
weights  of  classes  of  publications  and  States  of  destination  upon  "  Special 
Ref'ord  Second-Class  Matter,  Form  No.  :i,"  which  will  be  funiislie<l  you  for 
that  purpose. 

As  soon  as  iK)sslble  after  the  close  of  each  month  you  should  ct)nsolidate  all 
the  weights  entered  for  that  month  upon  the  form  "  Special  Record  Second-Class 
Matter.  Form  No.  2,"  which  represent  publications  of  the  same  class  and  dis- 
patche<l  to  the  same  State  of  <lestination,  and  enter  the  totals  (the  r€*gular  issue 
and  the  sample  copies  stated  separately )  in  their  proi)er  places  on  "  Special 
Re(t)rd  Second-Class  Matter.  Form  No.  .*?."  For  instance,  you  will  take  all 
your  forms  "  Special  Record  Se<'ond-Class  Matter,  Form  No.  2,"  d(»voted  to 
records  of  "  dally  new8pai>era "  and  combine  all  the  weights  of  the  regular 
Issues  sent  to  Alabama,  and  all  the  weights  of  the  sample  copies  sent  to 
Alabama,  and  enter  each  total  in  its  proper  place  on  "  Special  Record  Second- 
Class  Matter.  Form  No.  .•^."  opi)osite  **AlabMma."  and  under  the  coluuui  "  dMilv 
newspapers,"  and  in  same  manner  combine  and  enter  all  weights  for  other 
States.    The  same  should  be  done  for  all  other  classes. 

When  "  Spe<*lal  Record  Second-Class  Matter,  Form  No.  .S,"  is  thus  completed 
it  will  show  the  combined  weights  for  the  regular  issue  and  the  sample  copies 
separately,  recorded  on  all  forms  **  Special  Re<'ord  Sei-ond-Class  Matter.  Form 
No.  2."  for  each  of  the  classes  of  publications  and  the  States  to  which  such 
were  dispatched.  This  form  should  be  forwarded  immediately  ui)on  comple- 
tion to  this  office  addressed  as  follows :  "  Second  Assistant  Postniaster-Oenerai. 
Washington,  D.  C." 
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The  forms  above  referretl  to  will  be  prepared  immediately  and  will  be  .sent  as 
soon  as  possible ;  but  If  they  fail  to  reach  your  office  by  July  1,  a  record  should 
be  kept  In  accordance  with  the  above  instructions  until  they  are  received,  when 
it  should  be  transferred  to  them. 

Very  resi)ectfully.  O.  F.  Stonk, 

Acting  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-Oenerah 

The  Chairman.  I  understand,  General,  that  you  have  been  able  to 
compile  the  data  obtained  by  these  weighings  during  the  first  three 
months  of  the  period  intended  by  Congress.  We  understand  of 
course  that  the  results  may  be  considerably  modified  by  the  weighings 
yet  to  take  place  before  the  final  report  on  the  1st  of  February  next. 
But,  subject  to  any  changes  that  may  become  necessary  by  reason 
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of  the  second  report  of  weighing,  we  would  like  to  have  you  state,  if 
you  can,  the  average  haul  of  the  various  classes  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  absolute  figures  for  the  entire  half  year 
will  profcably  be  somewhat  different  from  those  for  the  first  three 
months,  but  there  would  seem  to  be  little  or  no  reason  for  believing 
that  the  proportions  will  be  materially  changed. 

For  the  daily  newspapers,  which  is  the  first  class  mentioned  in  the 
act,  the  average  haul  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  weighing  is 
found  to  be  287.49  miles.  For  the  same  period  the  average  haul  of 
sample  copies  was  441.86  miles.  The  average  haul  for  subscribers' 
copies  and  sample  copies  combined  was  288.03  miles. 

The  average-  haul  of  the  weekly  and  other  than  daily  neivspapers 
was  497.46  miles.  The  average  haul  of  sample  copies  was  497.09 
miles.  The  average  haul  combined  was  497.45  miles.  Of  scientific 
periodicals  the  average  haul  was:  Subscribers'  copies,  808.35  miles: 
samples,  794.31  miles;  combined,  807.71  miles.  Of  trade  journal 
periodicals  the  average  haul  was:  Subscribers'  copies,  711.08  miles; 
samples,  702.01  miles:  subscribers'  copies  and  samples  combineil, 
710.48  miles. 

Religious  periodicals:  Subscribers'  copies,  667.31  miles;  samples. 
736.77  miles;  average  haul  of  subscribers'  copies  and  samples  com- 
bined, 667.72  miles. 

Educational  periodicals:  Subscribers'  copies,  average  haul,  629.61 
miles;  samples,  685.66  miles;  subscribers'  copies  and  sample  copies 
combined,  631.41  miles. 

Agricultural  periodicals:  Average  haul,  523.21  miles;  sample  copies, 
536.41  miles;  aA'erage  haul,  subscribers'  copies  and  samples  combined. 
524.00  miles. 

Magazines :  Average  haul  of  slibscribers'  copies,  995.85  miles ;  aver- 
age haul  of  samples,  988.50  miles.  Magazinas,  two  cla5>Lses  combined. 
995.10  miles. 

Miscellaneous:  Average  haul,  subscribers'  copies,  1,033.70  mile.^: 
samples,  960.44  miles;  miscellaneous,  two  classes  combined,  1,03!2.32 
miles. 

The  Chairman.  Do  your  computations  enable  you  to  state  what  i> 
the  average  haul  of  all  classes  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes;  we  are  able  to  give  that  and  also,  so  far 
as  the  weighings  for  the  first  three  months  enable  a  conclusion  to  be 
drawn,  the  average  hauls  of  all  classes  for  all  the  cities,  representing 
approximately  95  per  cent  of  the  second-class  mail.  The  average 
haul  of  all  classes  combined  is,  for  subscribers'  copies,  559.56  mile^; 
sample  copies,  833.20  miles;  subscrilx^rs'  copies  and  sample  copies 
combined,  all  classes,  568.85  miles. 

Representative  Overstreet.  I  suggest  that  it  might  be  well,  before 
proceeding  further,  to  explain  to  the  Commission  how  you  arrive  at 
the  average  haul  as  disclosed  by  the  figures  given. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Reports  are  received  from  each  of  the  post- 
masters at  offices  w^here  the  mailings  of  paid  second-class  matter  are 
10,000  pounds  and  over  per  quarter,  showing  the  weight  of  second- 
class  matter  mailed  and  dispatched  to  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
tories for  each  month  of  tne  weighing  by  classes  and  subscribers' 
copies  and  sample  copies  stated  separately.  These  weights  are  care- 
fully tabulated  by  the  special  force  engaged  upon  the  work  in  my 
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office  upon  what  are  called  the  working  sheets,  which  show  separately 
the  amounts  of  mail  of  each  class,  subscribers'  copies  and  sample 
copies  separately,  dispatched  from  each  one  of  the  post-offices  men- 
tioned to  the  several  States  and  Territories.  The  amounts  shown  to 
have  been  so  dispatched  to  the  several  States  for  the  several  months 
are  then  combined  and  multiplied,  in  each  instance,  by  the  distance 
carried.  These  distances  are  secured  by  requesting  the  Census  Office 
to  furnish  us  the  center  of  population  of  the  various  States,  which 
was  done,  showing  the  same  by  longitude  and  latitude.  The  near- 
est point  of  postal  importance  to  each  center  was  then  selected  by 
the  aid  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service  and  that  Service  was  then 
requested  to  compute  and  furnish  the  distance  by  the  shortest  prac- 
ticable and  available  mail  route  from  the  office  of  dispatch  to  such 
postal  point.  The  weights  so  dispatched  to  the  several  States  were 
then  multiplied  by  this  distance  carried  and  the  total  of  all  the 
products  found.  By  dividing  this  total  by  the  total  weight  dis- 
patched gives  the  average  haul  from  that  particular  post-office.  By 
adding  all  the  totals  of  the  products  for  all  the  cities  and  dividing 
the  grrand  total  by  the  grana  total  of  all  the  mail  carried  gives  the 
average  haul  for  all  the  mail.  This  process  is  followed  with  reference 
to  each  class  named  in  the  statute  and  for  subscribers'  copies  and 
sample  copies  separately.  The  weights  of  the  subscribers'  copies  and 
sample  copies  for  each  class  are  then  combined  to  find  the  average 
haul  for  all  weights  of  each  class,  and  finally  a  combination  is  made 
of  all  weights  and  of  all  products  to  find  the  average  haul  of  all 
the  second-class  mail  together. 

Representative  Overstreet.  1  suggest  that  General  Shallenberger 
now  explain  the  tables  from  which  he  is  reading,  so  as  to  give  the 
various  cities  as  he  has  compiled  them.  Put  into  the  record,  General, 
the  statistics  which  you  have  as  to  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  preface  that  by  the 
statement  that  when  we  came  to  consider  the  question  of  ascertain- 
ing the  average  haul  of  all  the  newspapers  in  the  United  States  and 
other  periodicals,  we  found  that  it  would  be  a  physical  impossibility 
to  do  it  from  all  the  offices  where  any  of  the  second-class  mail  matter 
originated;  but  in  conference  with  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General  and  his  office  force  we  ascertained  that  428  offices  in  this 
country  originated  approximately  96  per  cent  of  all  second-class 
matter,  and  that  it  would  be  substantially  as  satisfactory  as  though 
we  included  the  remaining  4  per  cent  if  we  could  report  to  the  Com- 
mission the  average  haul  of  96  per  cent  of  the  second-class  matter. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Then  your  weighings  were  limited  to 
the  428  offices? 

Mr.  Shali^nberger.  Not  the  weighings. 

Representative  Overstreet.  To  what  extent  did  the  weighing  got 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  weighing  covers  the  entire  number  of 
offices  where  second-class  matter  originates ;  but  reports  as  to  States  of 
dispatch  for  the  tabulation  and  ascertainment  of  the  average  haul  is 
limited  to  428  offices,  which  include  approximately  96  per  cent  of  all 
second-class  matter. 

Representative  Overstreet.  At  how  many  offices  in  the  country 
was  tbis  weighing  made  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  10,031  offices. 
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Representative  Overstreet.  That  included  all  offices  where  second- 
class  matter  is  originally  entered  ? 

Mt.'Shallenberger.  Where  second-class  matter  is  entered. 

Representative  Overstreet.  During  that  period  ? 

Mr.  Shali^nberger.  During  that  period. 

Representative  Overstreet.  In  the  transportation  of  the  second- 
class  matter,  to  what  extent  are  storage  cars  used  ? 

Mr.  SiiALLENBEROER.  They  are  used  whenever  we  have  a  body  of 
mail  which  requires  no  handling  or  separation  between  important 
terminal  points. 

Representative  Overstreet.  What  percentage  of  the  whole  is  that, 
roughly  speaking  ?    Have  you  any  idea  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  could  not  give  even  a  rough  estimate  of  it, 
as  it  differs  so  materially  on  different  routes. 

Representative  Overstreet.  It  is  particularly  applicable  to  trunk 
lines,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  It  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  trunk-line 
routes. 

Representative  Overstreet.  There  are  a  number  of  instances,  are 
there  not,  where  a  number  of  storage  cars  of  second-class  mail  are 
hauled  considerable  distances? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Yes. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Take,  for  example,  the  publications 
of  Augusta,  Me.  Are  they  not  frequently  hauled  in  storage  cars  as 
far  west  as  Cleveland  before  the  car  is  broken  into  for  separate  cir- 
culation ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  That  is  true,  I  think,  of  Augusta  publications, 
when,  as  in  late  years,  we  have  been  enabled  to  have  the  initial  sepa- 
rations made  by  the  publishers  or  at  the  office  of  publication. 

Representative  Overstreet.  A  new  mail  train  has  lately  been  put 
on  from  Omaha  to  the  Pacific  coast,  has  it  not,  that  carries  a  great 
deal  of  storage  car  second-class  mail  to  the  coast?  I  have  forgotten 
which  road  it  is. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  am  not  now  familiar  with  any  particular 
train  that  is  carrying  storage-car  mail  to  an  extent  not  previously 
reported. 

Representative  OvERsnu5ET.  I  may  be  mistaken  about  its  being 
recently.  Is  it  not  the  practice  of  the  service  to  transport  second- 
class  mail  wherever  it  can  do  so  in  storage  cars  for  considerable 
distances,  and  then  to  transfer  from  the  storage  car  to  the  full  rail- 
way post-office  car,  for  separation  over  the  wheels  by  States,  and  then 
return  the  same  mail  in  storage  cars  for  further  hauling  in  storage 
cars  before  it  is  finally  distributed  by  offices? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  That  is  the  practice  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  to 
a  less  extent  in  recent  years,  for  the  reason  that  we  have  it  separated 
by  States  before  startmg. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Do  you  recall  the  practice  in  regard 
to  hauling  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  for  illustration,  to  the  extreme 
West  ana  Southwest?  It  goes  in  storage  cars  for  a  considerable 
distance? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  It  does. 

Representative  Overstreet.  And  other  large  publications  in  the 
same  way? 
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Mr.  Shallekberger.  Quite  a  number  of  prominent  magazines 
make  their  separations  by  States,  and  that  mail  goes  in  the  storage 
cars  solid,  or  m  apartment  cars  as  stora&:e  mail. 

Bepresentative  Overstreet.  Where  those  storage  cars  are  hauled 
for  a  considerable  distance  without  change  of  contents,  what  is  the 
treatment  of  them  by  the  railroad?  Are  they  hauled  immediately 
following  the  railway  mail  cars,  or  in  what  connection  with  the 
express  cars  and  fruit  cars,  and  cars  of  special  high-class  freight? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  As  a  rule  they  follow  immediately  the  mail 
cars,  so  that  the  clerks  can  have  jurisdiction  of  them  and  access  to 
them. 

E^presentative  Overstreet.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  attention 
given  storage  cars  by  the  clerks? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  They  are  charged  with  the  guardianship  of 
all  mail,  including  storage  mail. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Thev  are  simplv  under  their  jurisdic- 
tdon? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  Under  their  jurisdiction.  The  transfer  clerks 
at  prominent  points  must  have  access  to  those  mails  for  reasons  you 
have  just  stated.  They  take  out  and  put  back  mail  that  requires  no 
separation  and  which  has  been  separated. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Would  it  be  practicable,  in  your  judg- 
ment, to  administer  a  law  whereby  the  Department  would  be  author- 
ized to  contract  with  and  pay  transportation  companies  for  purely 
storage-car  carriage  of  second-class  mail  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  the 
commercial  tariff  rate  exacted  for  express  or  high-class  freight, 
which  is  hauled  in  the  Same  train  with  such  storage  cars? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  I  should  not  only  think  it  practicable,  but  I 
should  think  it  the  duty  of  the  Department  to  see  that  a  railroad 
company  did  not  charge  us  more  for  storage  mail  carried  in  a  pas- 
senger train  than  it  did  for  express  carried  in  the  same  train,  and  I 
do  not  believe  we  do  pay  more. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Do  you  mean  to  sav.  General,  that  the 
regular  commercial  tariff  on  first-class  freight  m)m  Augusta,  Me., 
to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  as  high  as  the  Government  now  pays  the  rail- 
road companies  for  transporting  storage-car  mail  between  the  same 
points? 

Mr.  Shallenber(jer.  Oh,  no;  I  do  not  make  such  a  suggestion  as 
that. 

Representative  Overstreet.  I  do  not  say  you  made  the  statement. 
Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  that? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  No  ;  I  do  not  say  that. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Then  would  you  regard  it  as  practica- 
ble to  administer  a  law  that  would  authorize  the  Postmaster-General 
to  contract  for  and  pay  transportation  companies  for  hauling  stora^- 
car  mail,  for  example,  between  Augusta,  Me.,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
for  which  it  would  pay  the  companies  at  no  greater  rate  for  that  car- 
riage of  mail  than  its  commercial  rate  on  first-class  freight  between 
the  same  points. 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  I  understood  you  to  mean  the  commercial 
rate  as  compared  to  the  express  rate. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Well,  express  or  first-class  freight, 
either.     It  is  hauled  in  the  same  train. 
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Mr.  Shallenberger.  That  is  true,  but  when  we  approach  the  rail- 
road companies  for  a  rate  that  compares  with  the  express  rate  we  are 
met  with  the  statement  that  the  express  rate  is  a  percentage  of  revenue 
derived  from  express  matter. 

Representative  Ovbrstrbet.  That  would  limit  it  to  first-class 
freight? 

Senator  Carter.  Is  that  true  in  the  main,  Greneral  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  So  far  as  we  know,  it  is  true.  The  percentage 
of  revenue  basis  of  pay  compares  with  certain  practice  abroad,  as 
for  instance,  in  Great  Britain.  They  pay  the  railroad  companies  for 
all  their  parcels- post  mail  on  a  basis  of  55  per  cent  of  the  revenue 
derived  from  that  mail  matter.  If  we  should  go  to  the  railroad 
companies  and  say,  "  The  law  of  Congress  permits  us  to  give  you  no 
more  for  carrying  mail  which  nets  90  cents  a  pound  than  for  mail 
which  nets  us  1  cent  a  pound,"  they  might  infer  that  we  were  willing 
to  pay  at  the  same  pound  rate  for  second  class. 

They  would  probably  say,  "  If  you  would  undertake  to  make  a 
contract  with  us,  as  the  express  companies  do,  to  give  us  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  reveune  you  derive  from  your  traffic,  then  we  will  talk 
to  you  of  verj  low  rates  for  second  class,  but  we  can  not  agree  to 
carry  your  high-class  traffic,  including  stocks  and  bonds  and  cur- 
rency, that  all  the  banks  are  putting  into  the  mail,  at  so  low  a  pound 
rate.  Nor  could  we  make  such  an  agreement  with  the  express  com- 
panies. Our  agreement  with  the  express  companies  is  that  we  will 
take  45  per  cent,  48  j)er  cent,  or  50  per  cent  of  the  revenue  they  derive 
from  all  traffic  carried  on  that  train.  It  includes  low-grade  traffic 
and  high-grade  traffic." 

In  that  view  of  the  case  I  do  not  concede  to  a  railroad  company  the 
privilege  of  saying  that  they  are  hauling  second-class  mail  in  a  given 
train  for  magazine  publishers  at  a  lower  rate  than  they  are  hauling 
for  the  Government,  which  is  a  preferred  customer,  every  day  in  the 
year.  If  I  can  not  be  convinced  that  thev  will  carrv  this  low-ffrade 
traffic  that  I  tender  them  as  a  Government  official  for  the  same  or  less 
than  they  will  for  a  corporation,  then  I  apprehend  Congress  will  ask 
that  they  do.     Now,  are  they  trying  to  prove  that  they  do? 

They  may  say,  "  We  prove  it  in  this  way,  as  we  did  With  the  Postal 
Commission  a  few  years  ago,  and  we  will  do  it  now.  We  will  show 
that  the  revenue  we  derive  from  the  express  traffic,  compared  with  the 
service  we  render  and  the  lineal  feet  or  floor  space  we  give  is  consid- 
erably greater  than  the  compensation  we  derive  from  the  mail  matter. 
Therefore  we  think  we  can  say  and  should  say  that  you  are  paying  us 
no  more  for  any  class  of  mail  matter  than  the  express  people  are  pay- 
ing us,  because  in  the  aggregate  we  get  more  from  the  express  people 
for  all  service  than  we  do  from  the  Department." 

Hence  I  say  that,  analyzed  in  that  way  and  comparing  our  rate 
with  the  rates  the  express  people  pay  the  companies,  we  might  say 
are  not  paying  as  much  on  second-class  or  on  first-class  mail  matter 
as  they  are  charging  the  express  companies  for  like  traffic. 

Representative  Overstrbet.  The  statement  has  been  made  before 
this  Commission  that  the  second-class  mail  matter  has  been  and 
can  yet  be  transported  by  express  between  the  city  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  and  the  city  of  New  York  at  half  a  cent  a  pound;  and  the 
man  who  made  tne  statement  stated  that  th<»  week  preceding  his 
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making  the  statement  he  had  personally  shipped  1,500  pounds  of  his 
publication  from  Nashville  to  New  York  at  tnat  rate. 
Mr.  Shallenbergeb.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Do  you  believe  it  is  costing  the  Gov- 
ernment no  more  to  transport  by  railroad  second-class  mail  between 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  New  York  than  half  a  cent  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Shallenbebgeb.  I  believe  not,  when  it  is  included  with  the 
classes  of  mail  matter  which  go  to  make  up  the  general  contract  that 
the  Government  has  with  the  railroad  companies. 

Representative  Ovebstbeet.  I  am  limiting  my  inquiry  to  second- 
class  mail — storage-car  mail.  Do  you  believe  the  railroads  are  re- 
ceiving from  the  Government  no  more  than  at  the  rate  of  half  a 
^*ent  a  pound  for  second-class  mail  transported  exclusively  in  stor- 
age cars  between  New  York  and  Buffalo? 

Mr.  Shallenbebgeb.  I  do,  if  we  will  compare  that  rate  of  half  a 
cent  a  pound,  say,  with  one- fourth  or  one-third  of  thfe  revenue  we 
derive  from  first-class  matter  as  applicable  to  that  class. 

Representative  Ovebstbeet.  I  am  speaking  of  second-class  mail 
entirely. 

Mr.  Shali^enbebceb.  But  they  would  not  make  a  contract  for 
second  class.  They  never  did  make  a  contract  with  the  Government 
for  cariying  second-class  matter  only. 

The  Chaibman.  Our  point  is,  could  not  the  law  require  them  to 
make  a  contract? 

Representative  Ovebstbeet.  I  desire  to  repeat  my  original  ques- 
tion. Would  you  regard  as  {practicable  the  administration  by  the 
Department  op  a  statute  directing  the  Postmaster-General  to  require 
the  railroad  companies  to  transport  second-class  mail  in  storage  cars, 
which  include  the  full  capacity  of  the  car,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding 
the  commercial  rate  of  such  railroad  companies  for^rst-class  freight 
between  certain  points? 

Mr.  Shallenberoer.  I  think  it  entirely  practicable,  and  I  should 
think  the  other  would  be  a  little  more  practicable,  to  provide  that  the 
i>epartnient  shall  in  its  weighings  of  mail  matter  take  note  of  the  pro- 
portion of  second-class  matter  that  is  carried  in  that  way,  and  that  on 
that  proportion  of  matter  a  stated  rate  shall  prevail  below  the  present 
rate  applicable  to  all  classes  of  mail  mattcu*.  The  commercial  ratci 
would  \ye  a  very  difficult  thing  to  ascertain,  and  it  would  constantly 
be  a  question  as  to  the  zone  rate,  what  it  amounted  to,  to  determine 
what  the  commercial  rate  was;  but  if  the  law  itself  provides  that  on 
all  routes  the  rates  paid  on  that  class  of  matter  shall  not  exceed  a 
certain  per  cent  of  the  rate  applicable  to  other  classes,  that  would  be 
entirely  practicable,  and  we  could  administer  it  without  any  trouble. 
The  Chairman.  Can  vou  furnish  the  Commission  with  information 
as  to  what  percentage  of  second-class  mail  matter  would  come  under 
such  a  provision ;  in  other  words,  what  percentage  is  subject  to  these 
storage-car  conditions  of  long  haul  ? 

Mr.  Shallenbeboeb.  If  the  question  could  be  put  in  a  shape  so 
that  we  could  know  what  was  in  the  mind  of  the  Commission  in  the 
statement  '*  long  haul,"  for  instance,  it  would  be  better. 

Representative  Ovebstbeet.  I  can  state  what  is  in  my  mind.  The 
Department  now,  in  the  administration  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service, 
has  transported  in  storage  cars  what  you  call  the  oversupply  of  mail, 
which  does  not  need  to  be  worked  immediately  either  in  the  compart- 
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ment  car  or  the  full  railway  mail  car ;  and  my  thought  is  that  second- 
class  mail  in  storage-car  lots,  transported  the  same  distances  that 
the  storage  car  would  go  ordinarily,  between  whatever  points  it  misht 
be,  might  well  go  at  a  rate  no  higher  than  the  same  road  exacts  ror 
first-class  matter. 

Mr.  Shallenbebgek.  That  is  practical,  but  I  should  think  I  would 
put  it  just  a  little  differently.  I  should  state  it  in  this  way :  That  at 
the  time  of  weighing,  the  Department  shall  be  directed  to  take  note 
of  the  amount  or  the  proportion  of  mail  matter  over  any  given  route 
carried  in  storage  cars  unworked,  whether  it  was  a  compartment  car 
or  full  storage  car,  or  what  not,  just  so  it  passed  over  a  route  un- 
worked ;  and  on  that  proportion  of  mail  on  that  route  such  reduced 
rate  shall  apply. 

Representative  Ovebstreet.  Suppose  that  mail,  at  the  time  the 
storage  car  is  loaded,  were  weighed  and  under  this  statutory  au- 
thority the  Postmaster-General  should  pay  the  railroad  company 
which  hauled  it  exactly  upon  the  weight  which  it  showed  at  the  time. 
When  it  goes  into  the  storage  car  it  could  be  weighed  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  think  the  weighing  would  be  almost  im- 
practicable under  those  conditions,  whereas  it  Avould  be  quite  as 
effective  in  reaching  the  result,  would  it  not,  if  the  weighers  were  all 
instructed  to  report,  and  in  tabulating  the  reports,  we  would  ascer- 
tain during  any  given  number  of  days  what  proportion  of  the  aggre- 
gate mail  was  carried  unworked  over  that  route. 

Representative  Overstoeet.  Do  you  refer  to  the  quadrennial 
weighings  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  To  the  quadrennial  weighings. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Then,  suppose  we  would  still  treat  all 
of  it  as  mail  at  the  quadrennial  weighing  period,  but  that  proportion 
of  the  entire  mail  which  was  carried  exclusively  in  storage  cars  were 
eliminated  and  a  lower  rate  applied  on  a  commercial  basis.  Is  that 
what  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  would  not  like  the  lower  rate  to  eliminate 
that  car  from  a  passenger  train,  because  passenger  trains  on  a  given 
speed  will  carry  express  cars  with  oysters  or  any  other  merchandise, 
and  I  scarcely  think:  we  would  be  doing  our  duty  to  our  publishers 
if  we  allowed  that  class  of  express  matter  to  go  at  better  speed  and 
under  better  conditions  than  we  would  carry  their  second-class 
matter. 

Representative  Overstreet.  My  question  does  not  contemplate  any 
separation  of  the  storage  car  from  the  class  of  train  whicn  is  now 
used. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  If  not,  then  we  could  not  talk  about  first- 
class  freight. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Because  they  will  not  carry  first-class  freight 
in  a  passenger  train. 

Representative  Oyerstreet.  What  kind  of  freight  rates  are  ex- 
acted on  the  transportation  of  fruits? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Perishable  fruits  go  by  express,  as  a  rule. 

Representative  Overstreet.  What  kind  of  charges  are  made  upon 
meats  in  storage  cars? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  The  difficulty  is  that  all  freight  cars  are 
treated  in  freight  yards.    They  are  not  treated  as  express  cars  and 
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mail  cars,  running  into  passenger  stations.  They  are  treated  en- 
tirely differently.  They  are  treated  in  freight  yards  under  freight 
conditions,  even  the  first-class  freight,  so  that  it  would  be  imprac- 
tical and  unwise,  I  think,  for  us  to  say  that  we  can  treat  any  class 
of  mail  matter  with  less  care  and  consideration  than  the  express 
people  treat  the  lowest  traffic  they  carry. 

Representative  O^TaiSTREET.  I  have  seen  in  trains  which  w«re  made 
up  of  express  and  mail  and  hsismse  and  passenger  coaches,  car.-« 
loaded  wfth  meat. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  In  passenger  stations  ? 

Representative  Overstreet.  Yes;  they  go  right  through.  It  is  a 
high  class  of  goods  of  ^me  kind.  It  may  be  express  or  it  may  he 
freight.    The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  fruits. 

Senator  Carter.  And  fish? 

Representative  Overstreet.  ^\jid  fish  also;  yes. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Will  you  not  find  they  are  by  express? 

Representative  Overstreet.  I  do  not  know.     I  am  asking  you. 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  That  is  just  my  impression,  that  they  will 
not  allow  any  but  express  cars  to  come  into  their  passenger  station^. 

Representative  Overstreet.  Do  you  understand  that  express 
charges  upon  that  kind  of  transportation  are  as  high  as  the  mail 
charges  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  No  ;  I  understand  that  the  charges  on  express 
matter,  as  a  whole,  are  as  high.  The  compensation  the  railroads 
derive  from  express  matter,  as  a  whole,  is  as  high  as  or  higher  than 
the  compensation  derived  from  mail. 

Kepresentative  Overstreet.  Do  you  not  believe  an  authorization  to 
the  Postmaster-General  to  contract  with  railroad  companies,  at  a  con- 
siderably less  than  the  regular  railway-mail  pay,  for  the  trans- 
portation of  storage  cars  of  second-class  matter,  is  entirely  prac- 
ticable? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  I  think  it  is  practicable  as  far  as  the  Con- 
gressional action  is  concerned.  I  can  not  say  what  effect  it  will  have 
upon  the  service. 

Representative  Overstreet.  What  detrimental  effect  could  such  a 
contract  have  upon  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  To  this  extent:  It  is  optional  now  with  the 
railroad  companies  whether  they  take  the  service  or  not.  There  is  no 
mandatory  provision  of  law  regarding  a  road  taking  our  service. 

Representative  Overstreet.  We  could  make  it  mandatory  by  stat- 
ute, could  we  not? 

Mr.  Shallenberger.  Not  being  a  lawyer,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
speak  on  that  subject. 

The  Commission  thereupon  adjourned. 
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Appendix  No.  1. — Memorials  and  supplemental  statements, 

[James  Maynard,  president;  William  T.  Lang,  aiarent ;  Justin  B.  Oale,  secretary  and 

treasarer.] 

Bbookbide  Mnxs, 
KnoxvillCj  Tenn,,  December  3,  1906. 

Deab  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  communication  from  the 
committee  on  postal  affairs  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  on  the 
subject  of  rates  of  second-class  ijostage.  This  memorial  was  prepared  after 
careful  consultation  of  the  committee,  and  it  is  forwarded  with  the  view  of 
giving  your  Commission  views  of  representative  manufactui*ers  who  are  not  pub- 
lishers. Mr.  Davies  is  president  of  Acme  White  Lead  and  Color  Works,  Detroit 
Mich.;  Mr.  Asbury  is  i^resident  of  the  Enterprise  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Mr.  I.  H.  Page  is  president  of  the  J.  Stevens 
Arms  and  Tool  Company,  Chlcopee  Falls,  Mass. ;  Mr.  Cunningham  is  connected 
with  the  Welsbach  Company,  Gloucester,  N.  J.,  and  the  writer  of  this  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Brookside  Mills,  Knoxvllle,  Tenn.,  manufacturers  of  cotton  goods. 
We  believe  that  the  views  we  express  In  the  memorial  are  fairly  representative 
of  the  views  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

On  behalf  of  the  c»ommlttee.  I  am,  verj*  respectfully,  yours, 

James  Maynard. 

Chairmafi. 
Hon.  Boies  Penrose,  Chairman  Pontal  Goinviission, 

Washingtmi,  D.  C. 


National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

Ocioher  29,  1906, 

GENTLtixMEN  I  TIic  undersigued,  a  committee  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  appointed  for  the  consideration  of  postal  affairs,  so  far  as  they 
appeal  to  the  business  interests  represented  by  the  association,  beg  leave  to 
submit  the  following : 

1.  Neither  the  association  nor  its  (nmimittee  wish  to  appear  to  dictate  to  Con- 
gress any  i)ollcy  regarding  the  postal  service,  nor  to  intrude  at  all  into  the  de- 
tails of  its  conduct,  a  province  wholly  of  the  Post-Offlce  Department.  The  only 
desire  of  both  association  and  connnlttee  Is  to  offer  such  suggestions  as  to  pro- 
I)osed  measures  for  change  and  improvement  in  the  service  as  appear  to  them  to 
be  reasonable  and  just  to  all  concerned.  Whether  these  suggestions  are  timely 
and  i)ertlnent  It  Is  within  the  power  of  your  honorable  body  to  determine. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  numbers  in  its  membership  a  wide 
variety  of  interests.  Every  line  of  business  activity  In  our  land  is  represented. 
It  can  not  therefore  sjwak  for  anyone  to  the  prejudice  of  the  others.  What  It 
urges  must  be  for  the  (X)mmou  good.  No  special  privileges  are  sought  or  advo- 
cated for  any  class  of  Its  membership,  and  therefore  Its  committee  submits  its 
views  with  greater  confidence ;  that  what  is  asked  for  is  for  the  advantage  of 
all  in  the  association  and  the  general  public  as  well. 

2.  It  is  understood  by  us  that  the  scoi)e  of  your  inquiry  is  limited  to  "the 
second  class  of  mail  matter.'*  We  shall  therefore  confine  our  memorial  to  that 
important  subject. 
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Congress  nioHt  wisely  long  ago  sought  to  render  it  iwssible  for  printeti  uifttter 
in  i>erioclical  form  to  reai*h  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  readers  with  as  little 
expense  as  possible  to  them  and  to  its  senders  and  makers.  It  amounted  prac- 
ticiUIj'  to  an  invitation  to  any  iK^i-son  to  make  a  i)eriodical,  and  fixing  a  cliarge 
for  carriage  and  distrllmtion  even  to  the  most  distant  reader  Ho  low  as  to  offer 
every  encouragement  for  the  dissemination  of  worthy  knowledge,  tiie  rate  of 
cliargo  thus  estai)ilshe<i  for  such  service  l)e!ng  vei^y  considerably  less  than  the 
nctual  cost  to  the  (iovernment.  The  Invitation  was  acceptecl  with  avidity,  not 
only  l)y  those  whom  it  was  tlie  intention  to  encourage,  but  by  all  wlio  by  any 
technical  constniction  could  by  any  iK)ssibility  be  included  in  it. 

It  has  resultetl  that  there  has  grown  up  a  vast  number  of  publications  that  are 
in  no  sense  literature  and  not  at  all  i>eriodical  in  the  intended  meaning  of  the  act 
cf  Congress.  They  have  loaded  the  mails  with  a  burden  that  has  l)ecH>me  w*ell- 
nigh  insupixjrtable. 

Kven  the  most  purely  periodical  literary  publications  have  stretched  the  limit 
of  the  original  invitation  (act  of  March  3,  1879,  chap.  189,  sec.  14)  till  the  most 
<"ireful  scrutiny  would  hardly  recognize  the  original  meaning.    Take  the  daily 
papers  of  our  cities  and  larger  towns,  examine  their  various  "  parts."  **  sections," 
'*  additions,"  and  **  supplements,"  and  how  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress 
«lfed  and  the  postal  laws  and  regulations  can  he  construetl  to  include  them  is 
well-nigli  inexplicable.    Even  the  more  spdate  and  stately  character  of  the  great 
literarj'  niontlily  magazines  is  sadly  (changed  by  customary  usage.     The  latest 
Nsues  of  four  of  these  aptly  illustrate  the  facts.     One  contains  160  pages  of 
literary  matter  entirely  proper  and  strictly  of  the  character  contemplated  by  the 
act  of  Congress,  March  3,  1879,  and  its  later  modifications,  and  in  addition  177 
l>nj:ps  (>f  advertising  matter  bearing  no  relation  whatever  to  the  rest  of  the  pub- 
lication, except  to  be  bound  up  with  it.     A  second  contains  162  pages  of  literary 
matter  and  15(5  pages  of  advertisements,  entirely  inirelated.  except  by  the  envi- 
ronment of  binding.    A  \hird  has  127  pag(»s  of  literar>'  matter  and  148  pages  of 
•.ulverti semen ts  bearing  no  relation,  except  inclosure  in  the  same  cover.     The 
fourth  has  4<K)  colinnns  of  matter,  of  which  174  columns,  or  43^  ]yer  cent  of  the 
whole,  are  advertisements  not  germane  to  the  rest.    These  advertising  pages  do 
II  >t  claim  to  be  a  part  of  the  magazine  l)y  the  publication  itself.    They  are  desig- 
nated as  **  The Magazine  Advertiser."  or  "  The Advertising  Supple- 
ment." 

All  of  this  advertising  matter  is  carried  practically  free  liy  the  (iovernment, 
when  if  printed  as  cirtrulars  it  wcmld  cost  16  cents  per  pound,  and  if  uix>n  post 
<ard8,  $1.60  per  ixmnd.    Such  sm-ely  was  never  the  intention  of  Congress. 

This  committee  has  no  means  of  knowing  to  what  extent  the  privilege  of 
secondK'lass  matter  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  publications  intended  ex- 
pressly for  advertising  purposes.  This  has  undoubtedly  been  submitted  to  your 
lionorable  bo6y  by  tlie  Post-Offlce  Department.  As  business  men  we  have  the 
daily  experience  of  having  to  throw  away  quantities  of  so-called  magazines 

which  l)ear  the  talismanic  legend :  "  Entered   at  the  post-office  at  — as 

second-class  matter."  They  are  not  subscribed  for  nor  solicited  by  us  and  are 
not  wanted  as  "  sample  copies."  Why  should  the  Post-Offlce  Department  and  its 
revenues  be  burdened  to  bring  them  to  our  offices?  If  the  publishers  wish  us  to 
have  them,  they  should  pay  for  the  privilege  of  taking  our  time  and  for  the 
means  afforded  them  In  reaching  us.  In  many  cases  more  is  paid  for  lists  of 
names  of  desired  readers  than  the  postage  on  their  publications:  and  if  It  is  so 
advantageous  to  reach  the  persons  addressed,  a  fair  comi)ensatlon  should  be 
[>ald  for  the  advantage.  The  Government  should  not  make  it  a  simple  matter 
to  tax  the  time  and  patience  of  the  business  public  by  cheap  advertising  matter 
tlirust  upon  its  unwilling  notice.  In  many  of  our  cities  and  towns  advertisers 
are  forbidden  to  burden  the  public  with  their  publications  by  carrying  them 
tiieiuselves,  or  by  agents,  and  leaving  them  at  houses  unsolicited ;  and  It  would 
^*m  that  (Congress  might  do  equally  as  well  by  making  It  possible  to  admit  to 
the  malls  only  such  matter  as  the  senders  are  willinj<  to  pay  a  fair  compensa- 
tion to  have  distributed.  This  can  be  done  without  the  charge  of  discrimination. 
The  law  already  prescribes  what  matter  Is  mailable  and  what  is  not.  'It 
fixes  the  price  of  money  orders  and  the  fc*e  for  registered  letters.  In  no  case 
when  adequate  service  Is  renderetl  does  the  pui)llc  complain  of  Its  cost. 

3.  We  do  not  wish  to  consiune  your  time  with  ix^rsonal  arguments,  nor  to 

burden  our  suggestions  with  statistics.     The  records  of  the  Post-Offlce  Depart- 

I    roent  will  afford  an  abimdance  of  these.    The  statement  of  the  fact  Is  suflicient 

that  one  class  of  business  Is  allowed  to  burden  the  malls  with  two-thirds  of  its 

entire  quantity,  while  it  pays  but  one  twenty-fourth  of  its  revenue.     It  only 
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needs  a  moment's  thought  to  conclude  that  the  great  hulk  of  this  matter  12^ 
heing  carried  at  great  expense  to  the  carrier,  for  which  there  la  no  adequate 
return.  It  Is  puerile  to  argue  as  some  do  that  this  expense  is  offset  by  the 
great  iucreaKe  in  mail  matter  of  the  first  and  third  and  fourth  classes  as  t 
result  of  the  advertising  matter.  The  figures  do  not  show  it.  The  whole 
arrangement  is  unbusinesslike  and  would  not  be  tolerated  by  a  private  bu8lne!<s 
concern. 

After  having  given  the  matter  much  thought,  we  have  deemed  it  our  duty  ti> 
urge  uiK)n  your  honorable  body  the  recommendation  of  such  legislation  as  will 
provide  that  no  matter  of  the  necond  daws  sliall  be  conveyinl  at  less  than  the 
actual  coHt  of  its  transmission.  By  this  is  intended  the  cost  as  nearly  as  it  (*aD 
be  ascertained  by  the  Post-Offlce  I>epartment.  The  Postmaster-General  in  his 
annual  rejwrt  for  1905  estimated  this  cost  at  5  cents  i>er  pound.  But  to  be 
l)erfectly  withlu  reasonable  limits,  if  the  cost  is  4  cents,  in  1905  the  revenue 
from  this  class  of  mall  matter  would  have  been  Jf;2H.OOO,000.  which  is  more  than 
$12,000,000  in  excess  of  the  iM>stal  deficit  for  that  year. 

If  the  revenue  from  the  stn-ond  class  of  mail  matter  was  made  c<mnnensurat»' 
with  the  actual  cost  of  handling  it,  the  question  of  its  limitation  and  the  ameu<l 
ments  of  existing  law  would  be  very  greatly  siniplifieil  or  altogether  removed. 
We  have  the  honor  to  \h\  gentlemen,  vcm'.v  resixH-tfully. 

James    Maynard, 
Wm.  Ij.  Davies, 
c.  w.  asbuby. 
I.  H.  Page, 

J.  A.   TrNNINGHAM, 

(*ommittti . 
Hon.  Boies  Penrose  (<^ii airman)  and  Members  ok  Postal  (V>m mission. 


Briefs  ani>  Points  on  Behalf  Federation  of  Trade  Press  Associatons 

IN  the  I'nited  States. 

The  coinmittet*  of  Fwleration  of  Trade  I*ress  Asstx'iations  in  the  TnittKi 
States:  Charles  J.  Root.  Dry  Goods  Ec^onomist,  New  York,  chairman;  W.  L 
Terhune,  Boot  and  Shoe  UcH'order,  Boston;  A.  H.  Loc'kwood,  Hide  and  I^eather. 
Chicago ;  David  Williams,  Iron  Age.  New  York ;  James  H.  McGraw.  American 
Machinist,  New  York. 

The  Ftnleration  of  Trade  I'ress  AssmMatious  consists  of  Ameri(*an  Trade 
Press  Asoclatlon,  New  York;  New  Kngland  Trade  Press  Association.  Boston; 
New  York  State  Association  of  Class  Papers,  Buffalo;  ('hicago  Trade  Pppss 
Association.  Chicago;  St.  Louis  Trade  Press  Association,  St  Louis;  Southern 
Trade  Press  Association,  Atlanta;  Northwestern  lYade  Press  Association,  Min- 
iieai>olis;  Wisconsin  Trade  Press  Association,  Milwaukee*. 

The  otticvrs  are:  President.  John  A.  Hill.  American  Machinist,  New  York: 
vice-president,  J.  Newton  Nlnd.  Furniture  Journal,  Chicago ;  secretary-- treasurer. 
Henry  (J.  liord.  Textile  World.  Boston.  The  executive  (*omniittee  is  K.  C. 
Brown,  Progressive  Age,  New  York  ;  H.  V.  Jones,  Commercial  West.  Minneapolis: 
C.  K.  Ueifsnider.  Farm  Machinery.  St.  Louis;  H.  K.  Hannan.  Mo<iem  Miller. 
Atlanta. 

recommendation  of  the  federation. 

The  Federation  of  Trade  Press  Associations  in  the  United  States  at  its  meet- 
ing at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  September  18,  1906,  appointed  Charles  T.  Root. 
W.  L.  Terhune,  A.  H.  IxK'kwood,  James  N.  McGraw,  and  David  Williams  a 
committee  to  api)ear  before  you,  and  approved  the  following  resolutions  af»  a 
syllabus  of  instructions  to  said  committee : 

REHOLt'TIONS   PASSED  DY  FEDERATION  OF  TRADE  PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Rt'Holvcd,  That  the  Fetleration  of  Trade  Press  Associations  of  the  Tnited 
States  favors  the  enactment  of  a  new  iK>staI  law  to  govern  matter  of  the  se^'ond 
class. 

That  we  regard  the  present  law  as  antiquated  and  inadequate  and  recommend 
that  it  be  supplanted  l)y  a  new  law  that  will  be  simple,  clear,  and  specific,  and 
that  will  also  obviate  as  much  as  possible  the  necessity  for  rulings  by  Depart 
ment  officials. 
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That  we  consider  the  present  law  unjustly  discriminates  in  favor  of  weekly 
r Yvblications,  as  against  fortnightly,  monthly,  quarterly,  and  other  publications 
in  that  the  latter  must  have  stamps  affixed  to  copies  mailed  to  subscribers  in 
tbeir  cities  of  publication. 

That  we  are  in  accord  with  the  existing  regulation  denying  admission  to  or 
i-^tention  in  the  second-clnss  mail  of  publications  having  "  nominal  subscription 

Tliat  publishers  should  under  no  circumstances  be  permitted  to  mail  papers 
att  the  second-class  rate  to  subscribers  who  are  more  than  one  year  in  arrears. 
or  to  subscribers  who  pay  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  published  price,  whether 
through  premiums,  combination  offers,  or  other  methods. 

No  sanipleH  should  be  circulated  at  second-class  rates,  but  may  lie  (*arried  at 
rates  charged  for  other  printed  matter. 

That  a  more  perfect  system  of  inspection  of  sul)scription  lists  and  ac<*ount8  of 
publications  by  the  |>ostal  authorities  be  devised  with  a  view  to  providing  uni- 
formity of  administration  of  the  laws  at  all  the  post-offices  of  the  country. 

We  favor  the  retention  of  present  se(^nd-class  rate  for  legitimate  paying  sub- 
Hcril>ers,  regular  advertisers,  and  exchanges. 

BRIEF  OF  POINTS   ON    BEHALF  OF  THE   FEDERATION   OF  TRADE  PRESS   ASSOCIATIONS   IN 

THE   UNITED   STATES. 

1.  The  sec-ond-class  mailing  privilege  should  be  confined  to  copies  of  publica- 
tions sent  to  actual  paid  subscribers,  and  that  sample  copies  should  be  mailable 
at  the  third-f'lass  rate.  We  contend  that  the  statutes  relating  to  mailable  mat- 
ter of  the  stM-ond  class  were  originally  designed  to  benefit  the  subscriber  and 
not  the  publisher,  but  omitted  speclflcjilly  to  restrict  or  prohibit  publishers  from 
luailing  unlimited  numbers  of  sample  copies.  This  unfortunate  omission  pre- 
sented an  opi)ortunity  for  publishers  not  merely  to  mail  sample  copies  to  pros- 
rK»<tive  subscribers,  but  to  <Teate  large  fictitious  circulations.  For  a  quarter  of  n 
4-entury  sample  copies  have  been  mailable  as  8e<"<md  class,  and  publlshern 
in  the  stress  of  competition  have  Ignored  where  they  have  not  forgotten  the 
original  Intention  of  the  law. 

2.  The  abuse  of  the  second-clnss  mailing  privilege  would  cease  or  be  reduced 
to  inconsiderable  proportions  If  the  present  law  were  reworded  and  reenacted  so 
that  its  letter  would  proi>erly  express  Its  spirit.  The  framers  of  the  existing 
statutes  never  i*ontemplated  the  mailing  of  thousands  of  tons  of  perlodi(*als  to 
liersons  who  had  not  asked  to  have  copies  sent  them.  The  sample  copy  is  the 
fruitful  mother  of  abuses,  and  reform  of  the  second-class  mail  may  well  begin 
and  end  with  its  exclusion.  With  the  elimination  of  the  sample  copy  the  law 
would  be  restored  to  Its  original  Intention,  and  much  of  the  present  necessity 
lor  espionage  and  censorship  would  cease. 

3.  There  should  be  a  provision  comi)eliing  publishers  to  route  their  second- 
class  mall  so  as  to  save  handling  at  the  |X)st-office,  each  issue  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  statement  signed  by  the  publisher  showing  such  routing  and  de<*laring  that 
the  paipers  are  addressed  only  to  subscribers,  as  provided  by  law.  A  severe 
Iieiuilty  should  be  imposed  for  the  falsification  of  publishers*  statements. 

4.  The  Third  Assistant  Pastmaster-General  should  be  relieved  of  the  necessity 
of  censorship  of  the  quality,  character,  or  make-up  of  papers  entered  or  apply- 
ing for  entry  to  the  secondK'lass  mail.  The  only  test  should  be:  Is  the  par)er 
regularly  issued  from  a  known  office  of  publication  V  Has  it  a  bona  fide  list  of 
Hiil)8crlbers?  We  do  not  attempt  exact  phraseology,  but  suggest  that  l>ona  fide 
suliscrlptlons  evidence  the  desire  of  subscribers  to  buy  and  read  and  not  the 
anxiety  of  publishers  to  create  inflated  circulations. 

.*>.  Trade  papers  have  become  powerful  factors  In  trade  and  commerce.  We 
are  living  In  a  commercial  age,  and  it  does  not  seem  Inappropriate  that  a  Govern- 
ment that  has  crejited  a  great  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  should  carry 
leriodiciil  trade  literature  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  per  ix)und.  Almost  every  in- 
dustry has  its  technical  Journals,  and  they  pro8i)er  only  as  they  render  valuable 
service  to  their  constituencies. 

6.  This  is  an  age  of  si)eciallzatioii,  and  the  trade  Journal  Is  a  highly  si)eclal- 
ized  publicity.  It  is  sometimes  thoughtlessly  charged  that  our  pai)ers  carry 
too  ranch  advertising,  but  U  should  be  remembered  that  trade  pai)ers  differ  radi- 
cally from  magazines  and  daily  papers.  Trade-Journal  advertising  is  a  neces- 
sary medium  of  communication  between  the  manufacturer.  Jobber,  and  retailer. 
Trade-Journal  readers  buy  in  quantities  to  sell  again.  The  magazine  reader  may 
or  may  not  be  a  buyer,  but  the  subs<'ril)er  to  the  trade  paper  must  buy  or  he 
can  not  sell. 
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7.  If  (leprive<l  of  tbe  set^ond-class  privilege  the  weaker  trade  Journals  woald 
be  forced  out  of  existence,  while  the  larger  Journals  would  increase  their  sob-, 
scription  rates.  It  is  important  that-  the  subscription  price  of  the  trade  Journal 
shall  continue  to  be  within  the  means  of  the  small,  struggling  manufacturer  ami 
merchant  and  of  superintendents,  foremen,  clerks,  and  young  men  who  are 
preparing  to  go  into  business  for  themselves. 

8.  The  educational  value  of  the  trade  Journal  is  inestimable.  In  most  of  tbe 
great  Industries  there  are  no  trade  or  industrial  schools.  We  are  behind  Eng- 
land and  Germany  in  this  respect.  Technical  education  in  the  United  States 
is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  columns  of  the  trade  press.  Our  papers 
are  practically  the  only  medium  for  the  interchange  of  technical  opinion  and  tbe 
publication  of  the  results  of  experience  and  research  in  manufacturing. 

9.  The  prices  that  trade-Journal  properties  command  indicate  their  commercial 
A-alue.  On  the  authority  of  a  gentleman  who  has  made  a  business  of  dealing 
exclusively  in  periodical  properties,  it  may  be  stated  that  two  trade  Journals 
have  been  sold — one  for  $4(K),0(X),  the  other  for  1500,000.  Several  others  could  I* 
uamed  of  equal  value.  One  well-known  Journal,  published  In  New  York,  could 
not  be  bought  for  less  than  $1,000,000.  And  one  of  the  most  significant  things 
in  this  connection  is  that  the  greater  part  of  these  market  prices  is  represented 
hy  Ru  intangible  asset — good  will.  This  is  by  far  the  largest  item  in  the  inven- 
tory, and  its  value  is  recognized  and  conceded.  The  fact  that  such  an  asset  con 
and  does  command  such  a  price  speaks  eloquently  of  the  standing,  the  worth  to 
the  commercial  world,  of  the  trade  journal. 

10.  A  deficit  is  not  necessarily  fatal  to  the  desirability  of  a  branch  of  govern 
mental  activity.  The  Federal  courts,  the  State  Department,  the  Coast  Survey, 
and  the  Post-Ofllce  all  show  deficits,  but  each  in  its  w^ay  safeguards  or  enriches 
the  nation.  It  was  never  supixjsed  by  Congress  in  passing  the  act  of  1879  that 
1  cent  per  i)ound  would  prove  a  paying  price  for  the  transmission  of  mail  matter 
of  any  class.  The  second-class  privilege  was  an  avowed  encouragement  to  the 
dissemination  of  printed  matter  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people.  The  widely 
scattered  sections  of  this  (x)untr>'  dress,  eat,  read,  buy,  and  think  approxunately 
alike,  can  work  in  sympathy  and  he  governed  from  one  center,  mainly  because 
of  the  universal  and  prodigal  interchange  of  ideas  and  information  rendered 
possible  by  the  liberal  tenns  of  the  second-class  mall  law. 

11.  The  Department  should  not  consider  the  cost  of  handling  second-i^lass 
matter  by  itself  alone,  but  should  also  consider  its  effects  on  first-class  matter, 
which  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  source  whence  the  Department  makes  Its  profits 
and  derives  its  income.  Many  successful  businesses  are  ran  in  the  same  way. 
Grocers  sell  sugar  and  printers  conduct  composing  rooms  at  cost  or  less.  The 
same  may  well  apply  to  the  Post-Oflice  Department.  No  intelligent  and  well- 
informed  man  can  claim  that  second-class  matter,  if  taken  by  itself,  is  carried 
at  anything  but  a  loss ;  but  se<!ond-class  matter,  and  particularly  the  advertising 
in  the  papers  throughout  the  country,  is  the  greatest  producer  of  flrst-f'iaBS 
matter  of  any  single  agency  In  the  country.  It  is  the  one  great  factor  which 
<^nables  the  Dei)artment  to  have  such  a  small  deficit,  and  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  50  i)er  cent,  if  not  more,  of  the  revenue  from  first-class  mail  in  these 
JTnited  States  is  the  direct  result  of  advertisements  in  the  pai>ers. 

Respe<'tfully  submitte<l. 

A.  H.  LOCKWOOD. 

Chicago,  III 


To  the  Hoiioruhlv  the  MvinhvrH  of  the  f  nitrd  States  Postal  Commisxion: 

Oentlkmkn  :  As  one  of  the  <-onmiittee  apiMiinte<l  by  tlie  Federation  of  Tratlo 
Press  As.«<HMnti<)ns  in  the  I'nited  States  t(»  appear  l)efore  your  CMUiniissioii.  in 
<*onnection  with  the  cnju'tnient  of  new  iK>stal  laws,  and  as  a  publisher  of  twentj- 
five  years'  uninternii»te<l  experience,  during  which  time  I  have  l>ecn  I nstni mental 
in  bringing  to  life  one  of  the  most  infiuential  trade  publications.  ivprt*scntinjj 
the  third  largest  industry  in  the  I'niteil  States.  I  <lesire  to  state  that  from  ol>sor- 
vaticms  of  the  p.ist  yc:ir  or  nic»re  I  believe  that  all  fair-minded  trade  press  pub- 
Ushers  arc  in  favor  of  the  enactment  of  new  iM)stnl  laws  that  will  lie  uniform 
throughout  the  country,  and  also  be  so  simple  that  publishers  will  understniid 
them  and  live  up  to  tlieir  refinlrciuents.  Personally.  1  believe  in  pn>hibitin? 
sample  copies  to  a  minimum,  and  certain  restri<*tions  on  expiring  suhscriptiiHi''- 
I  would  agrtH*  to  a  sixty-<l:iy  liiiiit.  We  also  hope  that  a  new  law  will  l>o  ^o 
franuHl  that  the  same  arrangement  that  applies  to  ('hi<*ago  will  apply  to  New 
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York,  and  what  is  hiw  iu  Boston  will  Ik?  law  In  Philadelphia.  As  the  first 
president  of  the  New  England  Trade  l*ress  Asso<*iation,  and  now  one  of  its 
exei'utive  i-oujniittee,  as  a  member  for  many  years  of  the  American  Trade  Pi-ess 
Association  of  New  York,  also  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Trade  Press  Association^ 
I  desire  to  call  to  your  attention  the  imi>ortance  of  the  trade  press. 

There  are  now  published  in  the  Ignited  States  auout  8()0  trade  Journals. 
It  is  estimated  there  are  employeil  in  bringing  out  these  publications  about 
12.(.HX>  mechanii-s,  male  and  female.  It  is  estimated  that  the.-e  i)eople  re<feive 
iu  wages  aliout  $11,(M)(),U0(>  i)er  annum:  tlie  amount  i)ald  for  office  salaries  is 
estimated  at  $3,()(lO,0UO,  and  for  sui)plies.  etc.,  such  as  pai)er  and  other  mate- 
rials, $15,(KK).(M)0  per  annum,  making  a  total  of  ;F29,000,00().  To  this,  however. 
?uust  be  adde<i  a  distribution  of  the  amount  received  by  these  publishers  for 
rentals  and  other  exiKJUsfs  which  finds  its  way  finally  into  the  hands  of  the 
purchasing  public.  The  increase  of  second-class  i)ostage  to  these  publishers 
would  be  so  harmful  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  eventually  destroy  nearly 
one-half  this  industry.  Can  you  afford  to  go  on  re<'ord  as  re<*onunending  such? 
If  the  second-class  rate  was  increased  to  4  cents  i)er  ix)und,  a  publisher  now- 
pay  iug  $3,000  i)er  annum  for  second-class  i)ostage  would  \ye  forced  to  pay 
$12.(100.  an  increase  of  $9,000.  This  \\'ould.  In  many  cases,  wIih*  out  the  entire 
profit  to  the  imblisher  and  force  him  to  susj^end  busines.s.  The  deficiency  in 
the  Postal  Department  is,  no  doubt,  brought  about  as  follows: 

First.  The  franking  privilege  allowed  the  Government,  whereby  a  cannon 
can  Ik?  transi)orted  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  as  mail  matter,  als<» 
army  and  other  supplies  sent  by  the  (iovernment  in  this  manner,  thus  taking 
advantage  of  the  above  privilege. 

Second.  The  franking  privilege  allowed  to  Government  officers,  Senators, 
Congressmen,  and  others,  >y hereby  millions  of  documents  are  printed  at  the 
Government  Printing  Office  that  never  see  the  light  of  day;  speeches  that  are 
never  delivered  in  Congress,  nor  the  Senate,  and  the  sending  of  tons  of  such 
matter  free  by  mail,  largely  for  i)olitical  purposes.  The  output  of  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  is  practically  carried  through  the  mails  and  is  one  of  its 
heaviest  burdens.  Then  again  it  has  been  said  by  others  that  the  greater  part 
of  this  is  an  absolute  waste  of  the  people*s  money,  and  if  a  curtailment  were 
made  in  this  direction  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  there  would  be  a  much  less 
deficiency  in  the  Post-Offlce  Department. 

TUird.  The  rural  free-delivery  system,  which  has  not  yet  been  reduced  to 
a  paying  basis,  but  will  no  doubt  reach  that  point  as  time  advances.  I  am  a 
firm  believer  in  this  departure  of  the  postal  department,  and  also  l)elieve  it  has 
done  much  to  increase  real  estate  values,  as  my  attention  was  only  recently 
called  to  a  farm  at  Milford,  N.  H.,  which  some  time  ago  was  offered  at  $1,800 
and  was  recently  sold  for  $2,000  on  account  of  the  advantages  now  enjoyed  by 
that  section  through  the  rural  free  delivery.  While  it  is  known  these  rural 
routes  do  not  pay  their  own  way,  yet  they  do,  however,  create  a  large  amount 
of  first-class  postage  on  which  there  is  a  handsome  profit. 

The  trade  press  is  one  of  the  most  successful  business  builders  in  the  country. 
I  can  demonstrate  to  you  the  sales  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  goods,  not 
only  domestic,  but  many  to  foreign  countries,  through  the  medium  of  the  trade 
journal.  I  believe  I  can  go  back  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  and  show 
you  letters  that  have  been  published  by  me  in  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder 
from  firms  illustrating  where  their  advertisements  have  brought  them  thousands 
and  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  orders.  Let  me  give  you  two  illustrations : 
On  Tuesday,  October  2,  I  took  the  Fall  River  Line  from  Boston  to  New  York 
to  appear  before  j'our  Commission.  After  dinner  I  passed  out  to  the  smoking 
room  and  was  approached  by  a  shoe  salesman  with  whom  I  was  acquainted. 
He  remarked  to  me:  "Mr.  Humphrey  is  aboard."  I  asked  "What  Mr. 
Humphrey?"  He  replied,  "Mr.  Herbert  Humphrey,  of  Humphrey  &  Paine, 
shoe  manufacturers,  Marblehead,  Mass."  I  told  him  I  had  never  met  Mr. 
Humphrey,  although  he  was  one  of  our  advertisers  for  a  number  of  years. 
Just  at  that  moment  Mr.  Humphrey  came  in  sight  and  I  was  introduced  to 
bim.  He  turned  to  the  gentleman  introducing  me  and  said :  "  Did  you  say  this 
was  W.  L.  Terhune,  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder?  "  I  informed  him  I  was 
that  person.  He  then  grasped  my  hand  and  said  to  the  salesman :  "  Here  Is 
the  man  that  has  placed  me  on  the  map.  Eight  years  ago  when  I  started 
in  manufacturing  shoes  I  had  a  capital  of  $500.  One  of  Mr.  Terhune's  men 
brought  my  attention  to  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder,  and  after  a  long  argument 
induced  me  to  take  up  a  line  of  advertising.  I  knew  that  the  contract  I  was 
giving  him  amounted  to  nearly  the  amount  of  capital  I  had  invested  in  business, 
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but  I  was  so  impressed  with  his  arguments  that  I  accepted  the  proposition 
The  result  was  that  when  I  started  on  a  Western  trip  and  entered  a  wholesal« 
house  or  retail  store  and  presented  by  card  I  was  immediately  Informed  that 
1  was  known  to  them  through  my  announcements  in  the  Boot  and  Shee 
Recorder." 

I  was  already  introduced  and  as  I  had  abundance  of  pluck,  this  enabled  vat 
to  sell  my  goods,  and  to  show  you  how  I  stand  to-day  (here  Mr.  Ilumptirey 
placed  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  taking  out  his  ehe<'k  book)  here  is  a  stub  fn»i: 
my  check  bix)k  showing  that  yesterday  I  paid  my  imrtner.  Mr.  Paine.  $ri(MMN^  i^ 
cash  for  his  interest  in  the  business.  Once  more  I  want  to  say  that  had  it  no: 
been  for  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder,  I  do  not  l>elieve  I  would  be  in  business 
to-day." 

Another  instance  that  was  brought  to  my  attention  was  a  letter  th;it  I 
received  from  Charles  M.  Wyman.  manager  of  the  shoe  department  of  I.  H 
Thiediock  Department  Store,  at  Sidney,  Ohio.  Under  date  of  September  0,  wbeu 
renewing  his  subscription,  he  said :  "  One  of  the  principal  reasons  that  I  renev 
my  subscription  is  that  the  advertising  pages  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder  art- 
the  very  l)e8t  guides  a  buyer  can  procure.  I  purchase  at  present  all  the  sh<)es 
for  the  shoe  department  I '  manage  from  advertisers  in  the  Boot  and  Sbiv 
Recorder.  I  found  that  I  could  save  money  by  sending  for  samples  or  having 
a  salesman  call.  If  something  new  is  out,  I  get  it  from  the  Boot  and  Sh^^e 
Recorder.  In  fitting  up  our  department  anew  we  patronized  five  of  the  Re<M>nl 
er's  advertisers." 

This  has  all  helped  to  make  a  greater  demand  for  first-class  postage,  sliowin); 
a  handsome  profit  to  the  Government. 

Second-class  rates  were  created  for  the  benefit  of  the  masses,  to  give  an 
abundMUce  of  reading  matter,  which  has  proved  an  education  to  the  Amerinm 
people;  moreover,  it  has  brought  before  the  great  purchasing  public  the 
announcements  of  houses  representing  industries  amounting  to  millions  nf 
dollars,  and  thus  producing  a  great  increase  in  the  business  of  these  indnstriH> 
of  the  country,  the  employment  of  lalwr  and  an  immense  increase  to  first-clas> 
IK>stage.  which  is  profitable  to  the  Government 

About  a  week  before  the  Commission  opened  its  session,  I  received  a  telephon«» 
message  from  a  representative  of  Boston  Typographical  Union,  No.  13,  asking 
me  if  it  were  my  intention  to  appear  before  your  honorable  body.  I  Informed 
him  that  I  had  so  arranged.  The  day  before  I  left  Boston  I  was  waited  uiK>n 
by  a  committee  from  the  said  Typographical  Union,  and  handed  the  following 
i-esolutions,  adopted  by  them  at  a  recent  meeting : 

"  Whereas  a  Congressional  Commission  has  l)een  apF)ointed  to  Investipiit* 
and  reiwrt  to  Congress  by  bill  or  otherwise  findings  and  recommendations 
regarding  the  second-class  of  mail  matter. 

**  Whereas  an  increase  from  the  present  rate  of  1  cent  |»er  iMnind  to  4  ami 
possibly  8  cents  per  pound  on  second-class  postage  has  been  recommende<i  to 
offset  a  postal  deficit : 

"Resolved,  That  Pk)ston  Typographical  Union,  No.  13,  records  its  emphatic 
protest  against  proi)osed  increase,  t)elieving  it  would  prove  Injurious  to  thou- 
sands of  publications,  result  in  many  men  and  women  in  the  printing,  publish- 
ing, and  other  crafts  being  deprived  of  employment,  reduce  wages,  cause  general 
distress,  and  place  serious  obstacles  in  the  path  of  literary  progress  and 
advancement  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  the  higher  education  of  our  people,  so 
materially  encouraged  and  helped  by  publications  covering  practically  all  lines 
of  human  endeavor. 

"Resolved,  That  the  executive  council  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union  be  requested  to  take  this  matter  up  at  once;  that  our  delegates  to  the 
State  branch,  American  Federation  of  Labor,  advocate  action  favorable  to  the 
spirit  of  these  resolutions  by  the  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  November  12,  1906,  and  instruct  Its  legislative 
oommitttee  to  api)ear  before  the  Postal  Commission  at  Washington  In  opposi- 
tion to  added  postal  tax  upon  newspapers,  magazines,  periodicals,  and  other 
publications  entitled  to  privileges  of  this  class.  • 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  newspapers  and  pub- 
lications in  the  Ignited  States,  with  the  request  they  be  given  widest  publicity. 

"Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  cooperation  of  the  American  people  in  efforts  to 
prevent  increase  in  second-class  postal  rates. 

"David  X.  Couohian.  President 
"Thomas  M.  Nolan. 
"  Stephen  L.  George." 
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Now.  geiitlemeu,  1  do  uot  know  whether  in  the  deliberations  before  you,  you 
realize  what  the  increase  in  second-class  rate  of  postage  means  to  the  masses. 
Not  only  many  trade  papers,  but  many  publications,  will  be  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness. Thousands  of  mechanics,  both  male  and  female,  will  be  thrown  out  of 
eniployment,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  a  change  from  the  present  rate  of  1  cent 
a  pound  would  prove  disastrous  to  the  business  interests  of  the  country. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  L.  Tebhunb. 

(Mr.  Terhune  Is  president  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Boston ;  ex-presldent  of  the  New  England  Trade  Press  Association : 
director  of  the  New  England  Trade  Press  Association ;  member  of  the  American 
Trade  Press  Association  of  New  York ;  member  of  the  Chicago  Trade  Press 
Association ;  and  one  of  the  committee  selected  by  the  Federation  of  Trade 
Press  Associations  in  the  United  States  to  appear  before  the  United  States 
Postal  Commission.) 


I  President,  .John  MHcDoiitild.  Topeku.  Kiins. ;  vice-president,  Henry  (i.  WilllamB.  Athens. 
Ohio :  secretary,  C.  F'.  I'atterfeon,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  treasurer,  8.  Y.  Gillan.  Mllwau 
kee.  Wis.     Executive  committee :  r.  W.  Bardeen.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. :  Harlan  P.  French, 
Albany,  N.  Y.I 

EDUCATIONAL   PRESS    ASSOCIATION    OF   AMEBICA. 

To  the  Postal  Commission,  Holland  House,  New  York  City, 

Gentlemen  :  The  members  of  the  Educational  Press  Association  of  America 
are  opposed  to  any  increase  in  the  rate  of  postage  on  regular  editions ;  also  to 
the  taking  away  of  the  privilege  they  now  have  of  sending  out  a  reasonable 
number  of  sample  copies  at  second-class  rates;  and  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
right  to  give  credit  a  reasonable  length  of  time  to  subscribers  who  are  unable 
to  pay. 

An  Increase  in  postage  means  an  Increase  in  the  subscription  price  of  papers, 
and  this,  of  c^ourse.  must  be  paid  by  the  subs<Til)er. 

Usually  when  subscriptions  expire,  it  is  the  wish  of  the  teacher  that  the 
subscriptions  continue,  and  no  law  should  prohibit  the  publisher  from  carrying 
such  subscriptions  a  reasonable  time. 

Educational  periodicals  have  more  difficulties  to  meet  than  anv  other  clasK 
of  journals.  Thousands  of  persons  leave  the  teaching  profession  for  other 
occupations  every  year,  and  when  they  leave  their  subscriptions  cease. 

Teachei*s  are  paid  low  wages,  and  are  employed  only  from  six  to  nine  months 
each  year.  Many  of  those  whose  names  are  on  our  rolls  rweive  but  from  $25 
to  $40  per  month. 

It  is  necessary  to  give  credit  to  teachers,  for  many  of  the  subscriptions  are 
taken  during  the  summer,  when  normal  institutes  are  in  session,  when  no  money 
is  earned  by  the  teacher,  and  living,  institute,  and  other  expenses  have  to  be 
paid. 

Yours,  respectfully,  John  MacDonad, 

PrcHidnit  Educational  Press  Association  of  America. 


(From  Dr.  A.  E.  Wlnshlp.  editor  Journal  of  Education.  Boston.] 

(tENTlemen  of  the  Postal  CoMMI88IO^': 

i  desire  to  make  a  statement  as  to  the  rank  injustice  that  will  be  done  the 
teaching  profession  if  added  burdens  are  placed  uiwn  the  publishers  of  educa- 
tional journals. 

No  profession  needs  such  literature  so  much  as  the  teaching  profession.  The 
pay  received  by  two-thirds  of  the  teachers  is  less  than  $1  a  day  by  the  year. 
Such  teachers  can  not  afford  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching  in  advance. 
They  might  get  help  from  Week  to  week  or  from  month  to  month ;  they  can  not 
keep  many  l>ooks,  and,  if  they  could,  a  book  only  gives  aid  in  one  direction, 
while  educational  papers  cover  the  whole  range  of  their  needs  at  a  trifling  cost 

Other  professions  are  in  centers  of  population  where  the  libraries,  lecturers, 
and  literary  comradeship  are  possible.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  teachers  of  the 
United  States  are  away  from  the  centers,  away  from  libraries,  lectures,  and 
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literal^  ct^mradeship.  They  need — they  must  have — the  tonic  and  inspiration 
of  ref^hir  professional  communication  with  the  outside  world.  There  is  not 
an  educational-journal  publisher  who  out  of  his  journal,  pure  and  simple,  is 
making  more  than  a  comfortable  living.  Any  added  burdens  placed  upon 
him  will  bear  directly  upon  the  teachers.  Either  he  will  give  less  than  more 
for  the  money  or  the  teachers  must  pay  more.  At  any  rate,  they  will  get  lew  for 
their  money  than  now,  therefore  they  will  have  less  to  give  the  children.  80 
that  it  will  come  out  of  the  children.  You  will  mortgage  the  next  generation 
to  save  a  mere  pittance  to-day. 

The  Post-Office  Department  is  not  a  business  proposition ;  it  Is  an  indispen- 
sable service  to  the  public,  and  the  public  must  be  served  whether  the  post-offic« 
pays  or  not.  We  send  a  letter  to  the  farthest  backward  man  for  as  little  money 
as  we  send  it  to  the  thickly  settled  city.  It  is  a  question  of  service.  To  save  a 
few  pennies  by  reducing  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  would  violate  every  princi- 
ple of  Americanism.  I  especially  desire  to  Indorse  a  letter  which  Mr.  John 
MacDonald,  of  Toj^eka,  Knns.,  has  sent  to  your  committee. 


Statemknt  of  the  Southern  AouicrLTiTRAL  Press  League. 

ft 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Postal  Commission  :  In  the  case  of  the 
Post-Office  Department  against  existing  statutes  in  relation  to  the  second  class 
of  mail  matter,  as  presented  by  Mr.  Edwin  C.  Madden,  Third  Assistant  Post- 
master-General, in  New  York  City,  Octol>er  1,  we  desire  to  say  :* 

If  you  find  laws  on  tlie  statute  books  respecting  the  second  class  of  mail 
matter  which  are  impracticable  and  noncnforciblc.  or  which  to  be  proix»rIy 
enforced  require  Irritating  and  humiliating  espionage  over  the  publishing  busi- 
ness, then  it  would  seem  ciearly  the  duty  of  Congress  to  replace  those  laws 
with  a  statute  free  from  those  conditions,  and  which  can  be  enforced.  A  new 
law  governing  the  second  class  of  mail  would  not  necessarily  imi>ose  any  new 
or  additional  burdens  upon  publishers.  On  the  contrary,  it  should  so  clearly 
define  the  rights  of  publishers  that  they  nor  the  post-office  officials  could  go 
wrong  in  construing  it,  and  obviate  all  friction.  This  Is  what  we  understand 
the  postal  officials  desire ;  a  law  which  can  be  administered  without  embarrass- 
ment or  friction.     Postmaster-General  Smith  said : 

"  But  abo.ve  and  beyond  all  these  measures  of  progress,  which  experience  and 
intelligence  are  working  out,  is  the  redemption  of  the  special  concession,  which 
Congress  granted  for  a  distinct  and  justifiable  public  object,  from  the  fungous 
growths  and  the  flagrant  evils  that  have  fastened  upon  it."  (Statement  E.  C. 
Madden,  p.  12.) 

In  speaking  of  tlie  opposition  of  publishers  to  any  postal-reform  laws,  Post- 
master-General Smith  said: 

"  Their  opjwsition  rested  upon  a  iiilsconception.  It  was  founded  on  a  fear 
that  the  remedy  proposed  was  aimed  in  part  at  some  legitimate  publications  of 
the  second  class,  and  that  it  would  deprive  them  of  the  privileges  which  the 
existing  law  intended  they  should  possess.  It  was  not  sought  to  change  the 
policy  of  the  existing  law  or  to  abridge  the  privileges  It  conferred  upon  regular 
and  lejiltimate  pnbiicatluns  for  tlie  dissemination  of  public  intelligence.  It  wns 
only  sought  to  cut  off  abuses."     (Statement  E.  C.  Madden,  p.  13.) 

We  are  in  full  accord  with  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  authority  quoted 
above  by  Mr.  Madden. 

The  question  of  whether  second-class  matter  Is  on  a  cost-paying  basis  is  of 
secondary  importance.  That  is  a  matter  of  public  policy,  and  should  not  be 
confused  or  considered  with  the  more  important  matter  of  clearing  the  statute 
books  of  laws  unsuited  to  or  inadequate  to  meet  the  present  conditions. 

If  the  Commission  takes  this  view  of  the  matter  and  addresses  itself  to  the 
task  of  ascertaining  what  new  act  may  rectify  existing  deficiencies,  making  the 
postal  law  as  it  relates  to  s(H*ond-class  matter  clear  and  easy  of  administration 
without  Imposing  new  hardships  on  publishers,  it  will,  In  our  opinion,  have 
performed  a  public  service  of  great  magnitude.  ♦ 

Under  whatever  plan  or  line  of  procedure  the  Commission  may  act,  whether 
the  present  laws  are  to  be  passed  on  and  construed,  or  whether  a  new  one  be 
suggested  to  take  the  place  of  the  old,  it  will  likely  be  found  expedient  to  cod- 
slder  the  purpose  and  Intent  of  Congress  in  enacting  the  present  lawa  and  alst» 
to  consider  how  that  purpose  may  be  carried  out  without  friction  and  with 
justice  to  all  Interests. 
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In  enactiug  tbe  laws  of  1879,  1894,  and  1900,  pertaining  to  the  second  class  of 
mall,  it  was  undoubtedly  the  intention  of  Congress  to  give  to  the  classes  of  publi- 
cations which  those  acts  undertoolc  to  des<Tibe  a  low  rate  of  postage  without 
r^rard  to  whether  it  would  pay  the  cost  of  carriage  and  handling. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Congress  that  the  benefits  to  the  whole  country,  mainly 
from  an  educational  point  of  view,  would  more  than  compensate  for  any  deficit 
which  might  arise  from  the  low  rate.  The  correctness  and  wisdom  of  that  view 
has  been  verified,  and  there  is  now  no  sufficient  reason  for  Congress  to  reverse 
that  opinion  and  practice  and  re<iuire  a  higher  rate  ^n  the  classes  of  publications 
intended  to  l)e  embraced  in  those  acts.  We  do  not  find  in  the  statement  of  tlie 
case  any  evidence  to  prove  that  the  second  class  of  mail  is  being  carried  at  a  rate 
less  than  cost.  No  figures  are  submitted  to  show  that  it  is,  and  in  examining 
carefully  all  the  statements  of  Postmasters-General  quoted  we  fail  to  find  any 
recommendation  that  the  rate  on  legitimate  publications  be  increased.  The 
public,  which  pays  the  bill  and  receives  the  benefits,  does  not  demand  it.  No 
business  interest  demands  it.  The  public  is  satisfied,  and  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment ought  to  be. 

The  statement  submitted  by  Edwin  C.  Madden,  Third  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General,  makes  it  apparent  that  the  postal  laws  relating  to  secrond-class  mail  are 
difficult  of  administration  on  account  partly  of  the  great  latitude  of  interpreta- 
tion possible  of  some  of  the  terms  and  sentences  employed  in  the  acts  and  the 
ingenuity  of  persons  desiring  improperly  to  talie  advantage  of  the  second-claaa 
rate. 

To  remove  that  difficulty  the  Commi88i<jn  may  suggest  a  new  act,  more 
act*urately  defining  newspai)er8,  i)eriodicals,  subscril>ers,  etc.,  the  requirements 
for  entry  to  the  second  class  of  mail,  and  their  rights  of  entry.  With  the  view 
of  aiding  the  Commission,  in  case  that  idea  is  pursued,  we  submit  the  following 
suggestions : 

Second  class  of  mail  shall  embrace  newspai^ers  and  other  periodicals  cou- 
torming  to  the  following  si)ecification8  and  conditions : 

1.  Issued  from  a  known  office  of  pubiicaticm  at  stated  intervals  as  frequently 
as  four  times  a  year. 

2.  Bearing  a  date  of  issue  and  be  uumbereil  consecutively. 

3.  Originated  and  published  for  the  dissemination  of  information  of  a  public 
character  not  inimical  to  the  public  good. 

4.  Publishing  intelligence  of  current  events,  articles  of  a  literary  or  educa- 
tional character,  articles  concerning  the  sciences,  arts,  religion,  special  industries. 

T}.  Not  designed  or  published  primarily  or  principally  for  advertising  some 
«f)ecial  business  firm  or  enterprise  or  institution  (except  as  authorized  in  para- 
jo-aph  tJ). 

0.  Tssuetl  from  a  known  i)lace  of  publication  at  stated  intervals  and  as  fre- 
quently as  four  times  a  year  by  or  under  the  auspices  of  a  l)enevoient  or  fra- 
ternal society  or  order  organized  under  tlie  knlge  system  and  having  a  ixma 
tide  membership  of  not  less  than  l.(K)0  persons,  or  by  a  regularly  incori)orated 
institution  of  learning,  or  by  or  under  the  auspices  of  a  trades  imion,  and  all 
publications  of  strictly  professional,  literary,  historical,  or  scientific  societies, 
including  the  Inilletins  issued  by  State  boards  of  health,  shall  be  admitted  to 
the  mails  as  second-class  matter,  and  the  postage  thereon  shall  be  the  same  as 
f'ther  second-class  matter  and  no  more. 

7.  Issued  from  a  known  place  of  publication  at  stated  intervals,  as  freciuently 
as  four  times  a  year,  by  State  departments  of  agriculture  shall  be  admitted  to 
the  mails  a<»  se<'ond-class  mail  matter:  Provided,  That  such  matter  shall  be 
published  only  for  the  puri>ose  of  furthering  the  objects  of  such  departments. 

8.  Having  a  list  of  liona  fide  subscribers — a  l)ona  fide  subscriber  twing  a  per- 
son, firm,  or  corporation  who  receives  a  publication  from  the  post-office  or  a  car- 
rier, having  paid  for  it  or  assumes  the  obligation  to  pay  for  it,  or  to  whom  It  is 
sent  through  the  courtesy  of  another  who  has  paid  or  assumes  the  obligation  to 
pay  for  it. 

5.  Formeil  of  printed  paper  sheets,  without  lK)ard.  cloth,  leather,  or  other 
substantial  binding,  such  as  distinguisli  lx)oks  from  i)eriodicals. 

10.  The  right  of  entry  to  be  based  upon  the  contents  and  physical  character 
of  the  publication  as  presented  for  entry,  and  sui)se<iuent  issues  or  numbers  to 
inform  .substantially  to  that  size  and  character.  Size  in  this  case  refers  to 
the  dimension  of  the  sheets  and  not  to  the  numl)er  of  pages. 

[Note. — E.  C.  Madden,  i)age  21.  s;iys:  "A  publication  offered  for  entry  may 
romply  with  every  rcHinirement  of  the  statute,  and  no  sooner  is  the  i>rivilege 
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secured  tbau  it  develops  iuto  an  abuHe."     We  suggeKt  tliat  wheu  tbe  <*btinicter 
changes  cut  off  the  privilege.] 

11.  Sample  copies  of  publications  det^cribed  in  foregoing  paragraphs  mailed 
to  others  than  bona  fide  subscribers  to  be  prepaid  in  the  same  way  second-cUff 
mail  is  paid,  but  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  a  pound. 

We  submit  the  foregoing  as  an  outline  for  a  revlBion  of  the  present  statutes. 
Proceeding  along  the  line  of  these  suggestions  we  are  of  the  opinion  the  Com- 
mission would  have  no  difficulty  in  framing  a  new  law  entirely  adequate  to 
overcome  all  the  difficulties  complained  of  by  the  Post-Office  Department  in  its 
statement  of  the  case.  Publishers  can  be  required  to  submit,  with  their  appli- 
cation for  entry,  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  their  subscription  list.  Indos- 
ures  of  any  character  whatever  can  be  excluded.  E^ree  county  circulation  may 
properly  be  at>oli8hed,  for  there  does  not  api)ear  to  be  adequate  reason  for  its 
continuance. 

It  is  apparent  that  express  companies  quote  a  lower  rate  to  publishers  for 
transporting  newspapers  and  periodicals  than  the  railroad  companies  charge 
the  Government  for  the  same  service.  It  occurs  to  us  that  it  is  eminently 
proper  that  the  Grovernment  should  have  the  privilege  of  availing  itself  of  tbe 
use  of  said  express  rates  in  forwarding  second  class  of  mall  matter  whenever 
its  tonnage  justifies  or  demands  it.  Were  the  Government  to  adopt  this  course 
the  congestion  of  mail,  as  complained  of  by  Mr.  Madden,  would  be  greatly 
relieved  and  the  efllciency  of  the  service  iuii)aired  but  little  If  at  all. 

At  the  previous  sessions  of  the  Commission  arguments  were  presented  by 
representatives  of  various  publishing  interests,  covering  practically  every  aspect 
of  the  matter  under  consideration.  For  that  reason  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to 
go  into  a  full  discussion  of  all  the  numerous  points  raised.  Having  entire  con- 
fidence in  the  judgment  of  this  Commission  we  submit  the  foregoing  with  tbe 
belief  that  whatever  recommendation  It  sees  fit  to  make  will  be  along  the  line 
of  fair  and  equal  treatment  of  nil  clHsses  of  legitimate  publications. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

U.  Mono  AN  Shepherd, 

Richmond,  Va. 
William  Cooke, 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
(Committer,  iSouthern  Aftricultural  PrcHM  jA*ague. 


[BstabiiBhed  1888.  California  Fruit  Grower,  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento,  Cal.  How- 
ard C.  Rowley,  managing  editor.  Address  all  communications  to  I*.  O.  box  842,  Sac- 
ramento, Cal.     Business  office.  824  J  street.] 

Sacramento,  September  ^7,  1906. 

Dear  Sib:  As  secretary  of  the  National  Agricultural  Press  League,  there  is 
a  matter  in  connection  with  the  coming  postal  hearing  in  regard  to  second-class 
matter  which  I  want  to  draw  to  your  attention  in  case  the  matter  is  not  already 
being  considered  by  your  organization,  which,  however,  may  be  the  case.  It 
comes  to  my  mind  particularly  at  this  time  in  view  of  recent  experiences  in  * 
San  Francisco,  and  has  proved  a  matter  of  considerable  annoyance  to  San  Fran- 
cisco publications  following  the  late  disaster  there. 

1  have  reference  to  the  lack  of  facility  provided  by  the  present  postal  law  for 
a  change  of  mailing  point  for  second-class  publications.  The  law  as  it  stands 
does  not  provide  for  any  transfer  in  the  case  of  change  of  post-ofilce  for 
mailing,  but  requires  the  entire  formula  and  system  to  be  gone  through  with 
that  would  be  entailed  on  a  new  publication.  In  other  words,  San  B^ancisco 
publications  that  were,  of  course,  forced  to -print  elsewhere,  following  the  fire 
there,  and  some  of  us  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  in  place  of  being  al- 
lowed where  the  publication  was  In  good  standing  at  the  post-office  of  issue, 
a  transfer  to  some  other  point  on  the  request  of  postmaster  at  original  point 
and  acceptance  by  postmaster  of  the  new  location,  it  is  necessary  under  the  pres- 
ent law  to  file  a  new  application  for  admission  to  the  mail  as  second-class 
matter  and  go  through  the  entire  formula  and  technicalities  required  of  a  new 
publication.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  matter  that  requires  remedying  and 
should  be  easily  handled  and  without  detriment  to  anyone.  Any  publication 
in  good  standing  at  its  own  post-office,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  entitled  to  trans- 
fer in  case  of  necessity,  or  otherwise,  to  enable  it  to  mail  through  some  other 
post-ofiice,  either  temporarily  or  ix^rmanently,  without  all  the  blanks  and  po"- 
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mits  and  requlreuientH  of  an  absolutely  new  publication,  and  i>articn]larly  in  cases 
like  the  disaster  at  San  Francisco,  where  it  was  easily  apparent  that  there  were 
no  facilities  for  getting  out  worlc  there,  and  publications  could  not  be  mailed 
from  San  Francisco  post-office  except  they  were  brought  in  from  the  outside, 
and  it  does  not  appear  to  the  writer  why  transfer  permission  could  not  be . 
granted  for  them  to  be  mailed  at  other  points  without  delay,  expense,  and  red 
tape.    If  your  people  have  not  this  on  their  docket  for  bringing  up  before  the 
Postal  Commission  meeting  it  might  be  as  well  to  think  the  matter  over. 
Thanking  you  in  advance  for  the  courtesy  of  your  attention,  I  remain, 
Vei7  respectfully, 

H.  C.  RowLBY,  Editor. 
John  M.  Staul,  Esq., 

Chicago,  III. 


(The  Aj?riculfiinil  Soiithweat.     The  C.   I.   Reed  Publishing  Company,   410-12-14   B. 

William  street.] 

WicHriA,  Kans.,  October  SO,  1906, 

Deab  Sib:  I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  progi-ess  of  the  second-class 
mail  matter  conmiisslou.  1  herewith  Inclose  you  some  clippings  from  the  Price 
Current,  a  commercial  paper  of  which  I  am  the  editor. 

No  doubt  you  are  aware  that  long  before  the  Commission  was  appointed,  I 
Interested  myself  in  the  matter  of  urging  upon  Mr.  Cortelyou  the  necessity  of  a 
revision  of  die  existing  laws  so  as  to  make  more  easy  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment In  passing  upon  publications  entitled  second-class  rates.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  Nebraska  Press  Association  as  a  member  of  the  resolutions  committee,  I 
formulated  resolutions  recommending  that  Congress  be  urged  to  amend  the  laws 
pertaining  to  the  second-class  matter  as  to  more  clearly  define  Just  w^hat  char- 
acter of  publications  should  be  allowed  entry.  In  those  resolutions  was  set 
forth  the  necessity  of  a  change  on  account  of  the  great  loss  sustained  by  the 
Department  In  carrying  papers  that  were  designed  for  advertising  purposes 
solely — such  papers  as  Comfort,  and  hundreds  of  others  of  its  class  that  are 
published  and  distributed  at  so  small  a  sum  as  to  not  pay  for  the  blank  paper 
upon  which  they  are  printed,  and  barely  sufficient  to  pay  the  postage  at  1  cent  a 
pound.  The  second-class  subsidy  was  purely  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  people  in  an  educational  way,  affording  a  means  of  disseminating 
such  news  and  information  as  would  advance  along  educational  lines,  and 
would  Improve  the  standard  of  American  citizenship.  A  large  class  of  papers 
that  are  now  enjoying  second-class  rates  serve  no  good  purpose  in  this  manner. 
They  are  of  low  literary  order,  and  an  examination  of  their  advertising  pages 
will  show  that  they  are  of  that  class  that  subsist  ujwn  money  received  for 
advertising  from  concenis  that  give  the  I'ostal  Department  considerable  trouble 
in  the  way  of  Issuing  fraud  orders. 

Their  pages  are  filled  with  advertisements  of  quack  doctors,  patent  nostrums, 
fortune  tellers,  clairvoyants,  fake  mining  Investments,  and  a  catch-i)enny  class 
of  huKlnef^s  that  re<'elves  supi)ort  from  the  unsophisticated  of  tlie  country. 

It  is  these  classes  of  publications  that  cause  a  heavy  loss  to  the  Government 
annually  and  serve  no  good  punwse.  These  are  the  publications  that  are  used 
by  the  large  mail-order  houses  to  circulate  advertising  matter  that  should  pay 
third-class  rates. 

Another  matter  pertaining  to  the  second-class  privilege  and  one  which  Is 
worth  a  careful  consideration  is  the  practice  that  has  grown  ui)  of  supplying 
publishers,  free  of  all  cost,  with  so-called  magazine  supplements,  which  are  sup- 
ported entirely  by  mail-order  houses  and  general  advertising.  It  appears 
that  the  present  laws  make  plain  that  this  Is  a  violation  of  postal  regulations, 
and  rulings  of  the  Department  apparently  allow  this,  and  I  understand  the  con- 
struction placed  upon  the  present  laws  by  the  United  States  Attorney-General 
sustains  the  use  of  these  supplements  upon  technical  grounds.  While  It  may  be 
advisable  to  place  restrictions  about  the  class  of  supplements  that  should  be 
allowed  to  go  out  with  regular  publications,  it  would  be  well  to  consider  that 
at  times  tlie  occasion  Justifies  the  distribution  of  supplements  that  are  not  Issued 
for  advertising  purposes.  For  instance,  such  8upi)lements  as  are  issued  by  dif- 
ferent newspapers  containing  the  messages  of  the  President,  extracts  from  public 
documents,  and  the  like.  Should  there  be  any  matter  taken  up  regarding  the 
supplement,  It  would  be  well  to  make  provision  for  the  allowance  of  such  sup- 
plements last  referred  to  l>elng  Included  as  regular. 
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As  to  the  increase  i)f  p^stajje  upou  seooiid-cliiss  matter  above  tlie  iires^ut  rai**, 
I  believe  it  would  ultimately  result  iu  injury  to  the  masses  and  would  tend  to 
retard  enlightenment.  It  would  be  advisable  to  limit  advertising  pages  to  uewv 
pai)er8  and  umgazines — tliat  is,  the  Sunday  issues  of  the  dally  uewspai)ers 
should  carry  a  proportionate  amount  of  news  matter  to  the  advertising  priutetl 
and  the  same  with  all  other  publications  enjoying  the  second-class  privilege. 

You  will  remember  me  as  the  city  eiiitor  of  the  Helena  Daily  Journal  in  IbSH. 
and  until  181M  the  managing  editor  of  the  Anaconda  Standard.  I  would  bt 
pleased  to  liear  from  you,  and  I  am  anxious  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  assist  in 
arriving  at  results  that  will  be  benehcial  to  the  Department  and  to  the  U%\t\- 
mate  newsi)aper  publishers  and  fair  to  the  people. 

I  am  the  editor  of  the  Trice  Current,  also  the  Agricultural  Southwest. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

D.  M.  (\\KR. 

Hon.  T.  II.  CAKitK. 

WaHhiuijtitii,  />.  ('. 


[Farm  .Tourual,  Wilnier  Atkinson,  editor.] 

Philadelphia, 
lOdJi  Hatx'  utrtet,  October  6',  lifvti. 

My  Deab  Sui :  I  desire  to  modify  my  answer  to  the  question  projjounded  by 
you  to  me  the  substance  of  which  was,  "  Do  you  think  any  harm  would  coiae 
from  raising  the  rate  of  postage  to  2  cents  i>er  iioundV"  My  answer  in  sub- 
stance being  that  it  might  do  no  great  harm. 

In  this  answer  I  had  my  own  paper  more  in  mind  than  others;  and  ia  vou- 
sidering  tlie  matter  more  carefully,  and  from  a  standpoint  of  many  periodicals 
that  were  not  then  in  my  nuud,  I  now  say  that  such  an  increase  would  do  harui 
to  a  vast  number,  and  serious,  destructive  harm  to  many. 

I  will  thank  you  to  have  this  m<)<liflciiti(>n  entered  uiK>n  the  minutes  of  yuiir 
liroceedings. 

Hellevo  me.  very  respectfully,  yours. 

W 1 1- M  ER  A  r K I N  s<  >-V . 

Hon.  Thos.  H.  Cabteb, 

Helena,  AJmit. 


LTlie  General  Council  Press,  Phdadelpliia,  I'a.  Tlie  Board  of  Publication  of  the  (General 
Council  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  North  America  (incorporateil).  puN 
Ushers  and  hookseilera.  Hev.  William  Ashmend  Schaeffer,  D.  D.,  president ;  Rev.  8.  \. 
Zlegenfuss.  D.  D.,  secretary;  Prof.  Samuel  P.  Sadtler.  I*h.  U.,  treasurer;  t'has.  B.  Opp, 
husinoss  manager.] 

The   General  Council    PruLisiiiNG    House, 

Philadelphia,  lo^J  Arch  street,  November  S,  ]900. 

Gentlemen  :  In  view  of  the  act  of  Congress  in  the  appointing  of  a  commission 
to  inquire  into  and  report  to  Congress  its  conclusions  on  the  operation  and  effect 
of  the  existing  law  relative  to  the  second  class  of  mail  matter,  and  what  changes, 
if  any,  sliould  be  made,  so  far  as  it  affects  us,  perndt  us  to  make  the  followiug 
presentation : 

First.  The  board  of  publication  of  tlie  general  council  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  in  North  America  is  a  coriwration  formed  for  the  puri>ose  vi 
printing  and  publishing  religious  books.  paix»rs,  and  periodicals  in  connection 
with  the  charitable,  educational,  and  missionary  imdertaklngs  of  the  genend 
council  of  tlie  Evangelical  Lutheran  Churcli  in  North  America.  It  is  managed 
by  a  board  of  managers  elected  biennially  by  the  said  general  council,  who  serve 
without  compensation.  The  general  council  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
in  North  America  is  a  body  representing  a  communicant  membership  of  between 
400,0<J()  and  5(X),(XX)  distributed  over  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  aulOu^ 
whom  tlie  literature  published  by  its  iward  circulates. 

Second.  Tlie  corporation  has  no  capital  stock  and  is  not  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  profit.  All  the  gains  and  profits  of  the  business  are  used  for  the  benefit 
of  the  charitable,  educational,  and  missionary  undertakings  of  the  genend 
(council  as  it  may  designate  from  time  t(^  time. 
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The  publications  of  said  board  are  as  follows:  The  Liitbcrnn,  weekly;  The 
I^utheran,  monthly :  The  Foreign  Missionary,  monthly :  The  Home  Missionary, 
quarterly:  The  Lutheran  Church  Review,  a  quarterly  magazine.  Also  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday-school  jwriodicals :  Younjpr  Folks,  weekly ;  Teachers'  Scripture 
IjesHon.  quarterly;  Scholars'  Scripture  lesson,  quarterly:  Pocket  I^iesson  I^eaf ; 
Bible  Story  (teachers'),  quarterly;  Bible  Story  (scholars'),  quarterly;  Bible 
Readings,  quarterly;  Bible  History  (scholars'),  quarterly:  Bible  Scenes,  quar- 
terly ;  Bible  Biography,  quarterly ;  Bible  Teachings,  quarterly ;  Bible  Litera- 
ture, quarterly ;  Tn  Wonderland,  quarterly  ;  Tn  Work  land,  quarterly  ;  Tn  Pic- 
tnreland.  quarterly ;  Sunbeams,  semimonthly ;  Sunshine,  semimonthly ;  Sun- 
rays,  quarterly  ;  Sonntagschul-Lektionsblaetter,  quarterly :  Sonnenstrahlen.  quar- 
terly :    Kinderblaettchen,  semimonthly. 

All  of  the  foreg(»ing  publications  have  an  educational  character  in  the  best 
sen5<e.  and  are  issued  with  a  view  of  bringing  up  the  young  people  to  become 
reputable  citizens.  Good  government  depends  ui)on  good  citizenship,  and  upon 
this  the  continuance  of  a  republican  form  of  government  rests.  Remove  the  in- 
fluence which  the  church  exercises  upon  our  citizens  and  the  whole  fabric  will 
fall.  Appealing,  as  these  publications  do,  to  the  better  instincts  of  human  nature, 
their  circulation  is  necessarily  restricted. 

Our  business  was  established  and  subscription  rates  fixed  under  the  present 
law  and  its  conditions.  Should  there  be  an  increase  in  the  rate,  we  would  be 
obliged  to  add  to  the  subscription  price,  thereby  creating  dissatisfaction  and 
hard.shlp  among  our  subscril)ers,  and  very  likely  cutting  down  the  circulation 
lists.  These  are  largely  among  the  common  people.  The  mechanic,  the  hired 
man,  the  toiler  in  the  mill  and  mine,  those  from  a  foreign  shore,  all  seek  knowl- 
edge from  a  slender  purse,  and  nothing  should  be  done  that  will  deprive 
them  of  the  opportunity  to  obtain  good,  healthy  literature  for  their  life's 
uplifting. 

As  an  illustration  how  the  increased  rate  will  iitfevt  us,  we  beg  to  state  that 
during  the  year  from  September  1.  10().5.  to  September,  100f>.  we  paid  postage  as 
follows : 

Sunday-school  llteratui*e __-    __-    __  ^1,159.99 

The  Lutheran 740.09 

The  Foreign  Mis8ionar>' 37.52 

The  Home  Missionary 37.40 

The  Church  Review 52.37 


$2,  027.  37 

Whereas  if  the  proposed  rate  of  4  cents  a  iK)und  is  adopted  the  above  expense 
would  be  multiplied  four  times,  and  would  have  cost  us  $8,109.48.  You  can 
readily  see  how  such  a  rate  would  be  prohibitive. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  earnestly  pray  your  honorable  (\>mmission  to  rec- 
ommend to  Congress  that  at  least  on  all  religious  periodicals  no  change  be  made 
in  the  rate  of  postage  now  designated  as  mail  of  the  second  class,  and  that 
the  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound  be  <*on tinned. 
Very  respectfully. 

Wm.  Ashmkad.  Prvxhirnt. 

S.  A.  ZiEOKNFTTss.  l^rrrrtary. 

Samuel  P.  Sadtler,  TrraMurer. 

Charles  B.  Opp.  BuhIuvhh  }fnnaffrr, 

Chas.  ,T.  Cooper. 

(jEO.  C.  F.  Haas. 

James  N.  Mohr. 

O.    E.    SCHLI-XiELMILClI. 

James  (».  Finley. 
(tEorce  D.  Rose  hen. 

Hon.  Boies  Penrose.  Chairman,  anu  the 

Honorable  Members  of  the  T'ostal  (\)mmlssion. 
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[The  Michigan  Farmer,  establiiihed  1843.  The  Lawrence  Publtshlnf  Company,  editors 
and  proprietors.  M.  J.  Lawrence,  president ;  M.  W.  Lawrence,  ▼ice-president :  If.  L. 
Lawrence,  secretary ;  P.  T.  Lawrence,  treasurer.  Eastern  office :  824  Temple  Court 
Building.  New  Yorfe:  City.  Western  office :  1312  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago,  111.  Clere 
land.  Ohio,  office:    275-283  St.  Clair  street.     E.  H.  Houghton,  manager.] 

39-45    Ck)NGllE88    STREET    W..    DETROIT,    MiCH., 

September  25,  1.906. 

Dear  Sir  :  Tour  committee  undoubtedly  will  bear  from  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  National  Agricultural  Press  League  regarding  the  proposed  advance  in 
rate  of  postage  on  second-class  matter. 

Naturally  we  are  not  anxious  to  increase  tbe  expense  in  any  department  of 
our  business.  Neither  is  it  our  desire  to  be  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish. 
Publishers  of  publications  who  extend  a  credit  to  their  subscribers  by  forcibly 
continuing  their  paper  beyond  the  period  paid  to  (when  paid  at  all),  and  who 
mail  a  lot  of  sample  copies  each  week  and  depend  upon  that  kind  of  circulation 
to  make  good  to  their  advertisers,  are  the  class  who  are  fighting  the  advance  in 
second-class  postage. 

If  they  got  the  money  from  their  subscription  list  they  should  get  (providing 
their  publication  is  legitimate  and  their  price  correspondingly  so)  by  obliging 
their  subscribers  to  pay  up  or  stop  the  paper,  their  postage  bills  would  be  lighter 
and  the  deficit  In  postage  receipts  for  second-class  matter  largely  relieved. 

I  believe  the  publishers  of  the  "  pald-In-advance  *'  agricultural  publicatioit 
would  prefer  to  have  the  advance  in  second-class  postage  go  through,  as  It 
would  have  a  tendency  to  force  publishers  of  the  **  never-stop  "  kind  of  agricnl- 
tural  publications  to  eradicate  that  kind  from  their  circulation,  as  well  as  to 
regulate  the  large  distribution  of  free  samples,  when  a  law,  however  framed, 
would  be  almost  powerless  to  regulate  it  Force  publishers  to  pay  a  high  post- 
age rate  on  every  paper  mailed,  and  it  would  come  nearer  to  properly  res&ict 
ing  the  amount  of  second-class  matter  sent  out  by  them.  It  would  force  them 
to  drop  from  their  lists  those  whb  do  not  pay  a  fair  subscription  price.  Then 
oblige  publishers  of  cheap  or  low-priced  papers  desiring  to  take  advantage  of 
the  second-class  rates  to  increase  their  price  to  a  more  legitimate  one.  That 
would  help  to  drive  out  cheap,  good-for-nothing  advertising  sheets. 

The  advertiser  in  the  cheap  and  credit  kind  of  agricultural  papers  does  not 
get  value  received,  if  the  price  he  pays  is  based  on  that  kind  of  a  circulation ; 
at  least,  such  is  my  belief  after  80  years'  experience  with  farm  papers. 
Yours,  truly, 

The  Lawrence  Publishing  Company. 
E.  H.  Houghton,  Bvftinesti  Mgr. 

Chairman  Postal  Committee  Uegulation  of 
Second-Ci^ss  Postage  Rate, 

Washington^  D.  C, 


[The  Watchman,  a  Baptist  journal.     Established  in  1819.     Attractive,  entertaining, 
li^ormlng,  Inspiring.     Edward  F.  Merriam,  Joseph  8.  Swain,  editors.] 

525  Tremont  Temple, 
BoHton,  MatiH.,  November  2U  1906. 

Gentlemen  :  Mr.  Madden,  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  suggests 
that  you  may  wish  to  know  my  views  In  regard  to  postal  rates  on  periodicals.  1 
have  not  Joined  In  any  associations  because  It  seems  to  me  that  none  of  the  views 
advocated  by  them  strike  the  root  of  the  difficult?'. 

The  low  rate  of  1  cent  a  pound  for  periodicals  was  made  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  In  the  diffusion  of  useful  information  among  the  people.  What  can  be 
more  clear,  then,  than  the  rate  should  be  restricted  absolutely  to  periodicals 
which  are  devoted  entli-ely  to  that  purpose?  That  Is  to  say.  It  seems  to  me  that 
journals  which  print  absolutely  no  advertisements,  and  are  devoted  to  the  eleva- 
tion and  information  of  the  people,  should  enjoy  the  low  rates  of  postage,  and  all 
others  are  excluded  by  the  terms  of  the  law. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  Government  should  aid,  at  a  loss  to  itself,  in  the  con- 
duct of  a  business  in  which  publishers  and  advertisers  find  large  profits.  There- 
fore let  periodicals  which  make  a  profit  In  advertising  pay  postal  rates  which 
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will  give  the  (rovemoient  a  share  in  the  profits  proportioned  to  the  service  it 
renders. 

Our  Joumai  Is  compelled  under  present  conditions  to  publish  advertisements, 
but  if  the  above  suggestions  were  adopted  we  should  entirely  exclude  them. 
Yours,  very  sincerely, 

E.  F.  Merriam. 

Tho   CONGRRfiSfONAL    POSTAL    (COMMISSION. 


[«Tohn  .M.  Thurston,  attorney.  Bond  Building.] 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  1,  lyOii. 

Dear  Sir  :  On  behalf  of  my  client,  Mr.  J.  H.  Neff.  who  appeared  before  your 
Oonoiinission,  and  is  the  owner  and  proprietor  of  several  stock -yard  Journals  pub- 
lished in  the  West,  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  Mr.  NelT.  as  he  stated  to  you. 
would  be  entirely  satisfied  with  a  revision  of  the  postal  laws  so  as  to  permit  the 
entry  of  all  publications  as  second-class  mailable  matter,  without  restriction 
at  such  rate,  increased  or  otherwise,  ns  your  Commission  may  deem  Is  Just 
or  fair. 

In  case  it  is  deemed  inexpedient  to  so  legislate,  then  we  have  to  suggest  an 
amendment  to  the  existing  law,  a  copy  of  which  I  inclose,  and  which  I  think, 
that  In  view  of  the  arguments  that  have  been  presented  to  you,  will  be  fully 
understood.  This  is  offered  merely  in  the  way  of  a  suggestion  in  the  desire 
t«>  nid  your  Commission  in  the  formulating  of  amended  legislation. 
Yours  truly, 

.lOHN    M.   THI'RSTON. 

Hon.  Jesse  Overstreet,  M.  C, 

Chairnifm  Postal  CofnmisHiftn,  WanhhiffUm,  I).  C. 


Amendweiitit  MUffffe«ted  by  Johv  if,  Thurston,  uttonny,  rvpreHenthip  J,  H,  Neff, 

pubU«hei\ 

PBOPOHEI)    AMKNHMKXT   TO  THK    KOIRTH    PARAGRAPH,    SFXTION    18.    ACT   OF    MARCH    3, 

1870. 

strike  out  the  present  proviso  and  insert  the  following : 

Subscriptions  shall  be  deemed  actual  in  all  cases  wherein  the  recipient  of 
the  publication  or  another  than  the  recipient  shall  i)ay,  or  In  good  faith  agree 
to  pay  for  such  publication. 

Provided,  Jkoicever,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as 
to  admit  to  the  second-class  rate  regular  publiaitious  designed  for  free  circula- 
tion or  for  circulation  at  nominal  rates,  or  designed  primarily  for  advertising 

Provided  further.  That  newspapers  or  otlier  iieriodical  publications,  other- 
wise entitled  to  be  admitted  as  mailable  matter  of  the  second  class,  sliall  not  be 
excluded  liecause  of  legitimate  business  advertisements  therein. 


[.M.  A.  Ballinger,  Washington,  I).  C.  Bond  Building.  1 

December  27,  1906. 

Dear  Sir:  I  represent  a  number  of  the  publishers  of  what  might  be  classed 
the  smaller  newspapers  of  the  country. 

These  papers  are  almost  every  one  of  them  sent  through  the  mall  singly  to  the 
person  receiving  them — that  is,  there  are  none,  or  if  any,  almost  none  of  them 
sent  in  bulk  to  news  agencies  or  other  parties  for  distribution.  Few,  if  any,  of 
the  papers  published  by  my  clients  weigh  1  ounce,  and  here  I  beg  to  call  your 
attention  to  part  of  the  second  recommendation  on  page  47  of  the  report  of  the 
Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1006.  He 
recommends,  **  1  cent  for  each  4  ounces  or  fraction  thereof  to  one  address." 
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If  this  recommendation  Rhould  be  enacted  into  law  my  clients  would  pay  IH 
cents  per  iiound  or  more'for  all  of  their  publications,  for,  as  stated,  no  snigle 
paper  weighs  more  than  an  ounce,  many  of  them  very  much  below  that 

My  clients  are  willing  to  pay  what  is  fair  and  do  not  ask  to  be  a  burden  to 
the  Government  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  but  believe  that  4  cents  per  iK>und  is 
entirely  too  high  and  that  1  cent  for  each  4  ounces  or  fraction  thereof  to  one 
address  would  be  ruinous. 

I  most  respectfully  ask  that  whatever  rate  may  be  recommended  by  your 
Commission  shall  apply  to  and  be  based  upon  the  weight  of  the  whole  number 
of  pai)ers  mailed  at  one  time. 

Yours  very  truly,  M.  A.  Baixingeb. 

Hon.  Boies  Penrose, 

Chairman  PoHtal  Commi»Hwn,  Washington,  I).  V. 


Mkmobial  of  Executive  Committee,  Associated  FRATtntNiTiES  of  Amrbica.  to 
THE  Postal  Commission  Authorized  by  Con(;rfss  to  Make  I.nquiby  i> 
Regard  to  Skcond-C^lass  Mail  Matter. 

The  undersigned  executive  committee  of  the  Associated  BYateruities  of 
America,  as  directeil  by  resolution  of  said  asso<Mation  adopted  at  its  sixth 
annual  meeting  at  Detroit.  Mich.,  on  August  2^,  IIMH;.  would  resi»ei*t fully  pre- 
sent to  your  honoral)le  body  some  of  the  reasons  why.  in  our  opinion,  the 
rate  of  i^ostage  uiK>n  second-class  mail  matter,  such  as  the  official  monthly 
publications  of  fraternal  boneflciary  associations,  should  not  l>e  increased,  as 
follows : 

First.  Such  societies  are  requirwl,  under  the  laws  of  the  several  States  in 
which  they  are  chartereil,  to  be  oi>erated  for  the  sole  l)enefit  of  their  mem- 
bers and  their  Ijeneficiaries  and  not  for  profit.  They  therefore  occupy  a  very 
different  position,  in  relation  to  taxation  for  any  purpose,  from  corporations 
of  a  commercial  and  profit-making  character.  They  are  regarded  by  the 
legislatures  of  most  of  the  States  as  benevolent  associations,  and  their  funds' 
are  by  law  exempt  from  taxation  in  nearly  all. 

Second.  Their  sole  purpose  is  to  furnish  life  insnran<»e  protection — and,  in 
many  cases,  sick  and  disability  benefits — at  the  actual  cost  of  the  sjinie,  and 
the  great  majority  of  their  members  are  laborers  and  wage-earners  who 
can  not  afford  to  carry  regular  life-insurance  protection  for  their  families. 

Third.  These  associations  from  a  small  beginning,  something  over  thirty 
years  ago,  have  grown  and  multiplied  until  there  are  now  170  reputable  socle- 
ties  making  statistical  reports  to  the  State  insunince  departments  and  the 
Fraternal  Monitor.  The  societies  so  reporting,  had.  at  the  close  of  the  year 
19()5,  a  meniliership  of  r).5r».S,f»s;i  with  insurance  protec'tlon  in  force  to  the 
amount  of  $<;.S.Sfi.()45,r»l)3.  They  had.  up  to  that  time  paid  out  as  death  lienefits 
the  sum  of  over  $l.(M)0.(KK».()(i(K  .$(r>.r>2().319  of  which  had  been  paid  during  the 
year  1905.     Their  ledger  assets  on  December  :n.  1905  were  Jft57.2r»l.."K)3. 

Fourth.  Each  of  these  associations  is  required  by  law  to  have  a  representa- 
tive form  of  government,  and  the  financial  transactions  and  all  the  doings  of 
each  are  controlled  by  the  nienil)ershlp.  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  their 
membei*s  informed  of  all  the  financial  and  other  doings  of  their  executive  offi- 
cers, and  to  promote  the  growth  and  pro8i)erity  of  the  individual  asso<*iations. 
each  has  found  it  proi)er  and  necessary  to  publish  an  ofiicial  pai>er  or  magazine 
in  which  such  transactions  and  other  information  are  made  known  to  its  meui- 
l)ers.  These  official  pai)ers  are  usually  published  monthly  and  the  .sul>scription 
price  is  paid  out  of  the  monthly  contributions  made  by  the  menil>ers  to  the 
expense  funds  of  the  societies. 

Fifth.  While  at  the  first  thes<»  monthly  papers  were  simply  lodge  bulletins  of 
about  4  pages  and  of  interest  to  the  members  only,  during  the  past  few  years 
they  have  been  greatly  enlarged  and  improved,  many  of  them  now  being  regular 
family  magazines  containing,  in  addition  to  the  doings  of  the  executive  oflltrra 
and  subordinate  bodies,  stories,  miscellany,  articles  on  the  home  and  itii  inter- 
ests, and  much  other  useful  information  for  all  the  meml)er8  of  the  family. 

Sixth.  That  such  periodicals  are  now  paying  postage  under  the  law  as  second- 
class  matter  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound,  and  In  addition  are  recjuired  to 
place  a  1-cent  stamp  upon  each  copy  for  free  delivery  in  the  town  or  city  of 
publication. 
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SeveiitU.  That  for  the  piin>os<»  of  se<*nriiij^  dotiuite  and  exat-t  hiforiiiatloii 
to  he  enibfxiied  in  this  memorial,  this  connnlttee  has  within  the  past  few  weeks 
rtHjiiested  reports  from  the  different  s<K*ieties,  stating  the  number  of  members 
m  each  and  the  averaj^e  number  of  pcmnds  i»er  month  of  their  monthly  official 
imblicatlon  so  mailed  to  their  memt)er8  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound.  Reports 
liave  lieeu  re<*elve<l  from  <»4  of  thesi*  s<K*letles  and  a  tabulation  of  the  same  is 
hereto  attached,  marlced  Kxhibit  A.  and  made  a  part  of  this  memorial.  F'rom 
this  tabulation  It  will  appear  that  the  64  societies  reporting  have  8,r>05,H44 
inonil)ei*s.  That  the  average  weight  of  their  official  papers  sent  out  each  month 
at  the  pound  rate  Is  •n0.iS44  poimds,  the  postage  on  which  amoiuits  to  the  sum 
of  |S«.7!)8.34  yearly. 

Eighth.  That  the  remitting  of  tlie  monthly  contributions  of  the  members  of 
these  societies,  as  well  as  their  lodge  e<iulpments  and  other  supplies  sent  by 
mail,  contribute  largely  to  the  postal  revenue  on  the  other  classes  of  mail  matter, 
and  but  for  the  existence  of  these  societies  there  would  be  no  o<«ca8ion  for  mail- 
ing; these  classes  of  matter  at  all. 

Ninth.  That  as  the  postage  on  tliese  periodicals  together  with  all  the  other 
ex  I  senses  of  the  society  must  be  paid  from  the  expense  contributions  of  the 
members,  It  api)ear8  that  any  increase  of  the  present  rates  of  postage  on  their 
official  par)ers  will  be  a  tax  ui)on  a  class  of  citizens  who  are  oi)eratlng  without 
profit  a  class  of  business  which  greatly  retiuces  pauperage  and  tends  to  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  whole  country. 

Tenth.  The  membership  of  these  societies  is  largely  made  up  of  laborers  and 
wage-earners,  who,  but  for  suc*h  societies,  would  not  be  able  to  carry  any  Insur- 
ance protection  for  their  families,  and  wlio  are  now.  In  many  cases,  denying 
themselves  the  comforts  If  not  the  necessaries  of  life  In  order  to  maintain  such 
protection. 

Eleventh.  We  would  therefore  re8i)ectfully  protest  against  any  attempt  to 
make  up  any  part  of  the  apparent  deficiency  in  the  ix)stal  receipts  by  adding  to 
the  cost  of  life  insurance  for  the  wage-earners  and  laboring  men  of  the  countiy. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  direction  of  the  above-named  asso<Ma- 
tion  in  behalf  of  all  the  memliers  of  the  fraternal  beneficiary  societies  of  the 
United  States. 

Edmind  Jackson,  PrvHidcnt, 
(r.  A.  Scott,   Vicv-Prfshfciit. 
C.  H.  Robinson,  ffrrretary-TrroHurer. 
T.  B.  Hanley. 
J.  C.  Root. 
Hj'ccutirr  Cnmmitice,  AMxoriatrif  Fratrrnitirs, 

Attest : 

C.  H.  RoiiixsoN,  Sccretarp-Trvasiircr. 

Hon.  Boies  Penrose,  Chaintian,  atitl  other  MvmhvrH  of  thv  ( -ow niiHttioH, 
KxuiHiT  A. — Fraterna!  Httvivty  publicatiotttt  ami  poHtayc  iKii<t, 


Nnnie  oi  Mwioty 


Ancient  Order  Unitc<l  Workmen  (»  suites) 

Araerican  Guild 

Aimerican  Insurance  Union 

American  Life  and  Annuity  A.sMOiiation.. . 

American  Benefit  AxHociation 

Beaver's  Rescue  Fund  Fraternity 

Brotherhood  American  Yeomen 

Columbian  Woodmen 

C/Oort  of  Honor 

Catholic  RnlRhts  of  America 

Catiiolic  Relief  and  Beuetit  A(«o<*itttion 

Catholic  Mutual  Benefit  A}w<x>iatlon 

E.  S.  Deg.  of  Honor 

Earnest  Americans 

Fraternal  Brotherhood 

Fraternal  Union  of  America 

Fraternal  Mystic  Circle 

Fraternal  Banker's  RcHcrve 

Fftitemal  Tribunes 

Fraternal  Benefit  Leaape 

German  Beneficial  Union 

Gr«nd  Fraternity  


Pound.** 

Yearly 

ilMJr  of 

per 
month. 

7,239 

IKwtage, 

nbcfM. 

pound 
rates. 

77,363 

1797. 18 

•25,904 

3,500 

400.00 

11,506 

1.15e> 

138.72 

H26 

125 

15.00 

10,000 

1.2tt) 

144.00 

7,604 

296 

34.52 

o3,990 

l,'.¥M 

528. 20 

1.003 

100 

12.00 

.V>,  5'22 

7,500 

900.00 

17.355 

1.110  ' 

1.32.20 

8,500 

591  . 

70.92 

57.638 

6,  100  ' 

7ii8.00 

10,000 

276 

:«.00 

3.t»4 

120 

14.40 

27,000 

1,200 

144.00 

25,258 

1,750 

210.00 

1(5,000 

1,180 

141.60 

3,853 

192 

22.04 

10,758 

600 

72.00 

2.a'>7 

56 

6.72 

12,586 

1,180 

141.60 

11.381 

l.'.>81 

238. 08 
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Exhibit  A. — FraUmal  society  pMiccUions  and  postage  jMud— Continued. 


Name  of  society 


Number  of 
I  members. 


I 


Home  Guards  of  America 

Highland  Nobles 

Id«d  Reserve  Association 

Knights  and  Ladies  of  Honor 

Knights  and  Ladies  of  Columbus 

Knights  of  Columbus 

Kniffhts  of  Modem  Maccabees 

Ladles  of  Modern  Maccabees 

Loyal  Mystic  Legion 

Lincoln  Anniversary  Union 

Locomotive  Engineers  M.  B.  A 

Legion  of  Red  Cross 

Modem  National  Reserve 

Modem  Samaritans 

Mutual  Protective  League 

Mystic  Tollers 

Modem  Protective  Association 

Modem  Woodmen  of  America 

Modem  Brotherhood  of  America 

Modem  Order  of  Praetorians 

M  ystic  Workers  of  World 

National  Union 

National  Provident  Union 

National  Protective  Legion 

New  Era  Association 

North  Star  Benefit  Association , 

Order  of  Golden  Seal 

Order  Columbian  Knights 

Order  of  Mutual  Protection 

Order  of  ScotUsh  Clans 

Pathfinder,  The 

Protected  Home  Circle 

Prod*  t  Prat's  Pompeii 

Pythias,  Knights,  Endowment  Rank 

Royal  Highlanders 

Royal  Arcanum , 

Sons  and  Daughters  of  Justice 

Tribe  of  Ben  Hur , 

United  Presbyterian  Association 

Woodmen  of  World— Sovereign  Jurisdiction. 

United  Artisans 

Yeomen  of  America 


9.456 
6.000 
2.006 

8O.O0U 

6,055 

143,470 

120.887 

80,179 
6,491 
1,000 
456,000 
8,100 
2,300 
8,000 

26.000 
4,429 

14,000 
865,608 

88,000 
5,402 

.15,553 

61.397 

4.074 

136.667 

5,557 

3.4*20 

19,000 

14,000 
8.410 
9,387 

15.205 

57,392 
7,476 

74,857 

20.651 

254,263 

8.000 

92,089 

3.236 

274,571 

12,000 
8,282 


3,605,844 


Pounds 

per 
month. 


864 

600 

165 

6.000 

200 

17,580 

1,832 

4.190 

250 

35 

30,000 

100 

200 

450 

1,581 

740 

800 

82,250 

6,000 

850 

8,445 

4.095 

325 

20,000 

254 

100 

400 

685 

750 

1,100 

1,500 

4«000 

700 

4.000 

1,380 

2,300 

560 

9.000 

100 

54,300 

600 

660 


Yeariy 


pound 
rates. 


$103.  re 
TLm 
19.  W 
720.00 
24.  OQ 
2,109.60 
162.  M 
600. » 
30.00 
4. 2D 
3. 600.00 
12.00 
24.00 
51.00 
183.  T2 
88.  HO 
96.00 
9. 870.00 
720.00 
102.  «l 
46S..>t 
581.40 
39.00 
2. 400. 00 
30.48 
12.00 
4.H.00 
76.20 
90.00 
132.00 
180.00 
«IO.OO 
84.00 
480.00 
165.60 
276.00 
67.20 
1.080.00 
12.00 
6.516.00 
72.00 
67.90 


310.070  I      S6,789.S4 


Mail-Ordkr  Publications  and  Lists  of  Subscribkrs. 


To  the  United  States  Postal  Commissioin, 

Gentlemen  :  I  am  publisher  of  a  small  weekly  uewspaper  of  the  great  class 
which,  so  far  as  I  can  Judge,  is  not  being  represented  before  you  in  the  hearings 
of  your  honorable  body  on  the  important  matter  of  second-class  postage  rates. 

I  voted  In  the  referendum  conducted  by  W.  D.  Boyce,  of  Chicago,  who  claims 
to  represent  4,121  weekly  publications,  yet  I  feel  that  perhaps  Mr.  Boyce  Is  not 
presenting  the  claims  of  the  country  weekly  so  strongly  as  he  is  the  claims  of 
the  big  mail-order  weeklies,  such  as  the  Saturday  Blade,  which  Mr.  Boyce 
publishes.  Hence  I  feel  that  we  are  absolutely  without  representation  before 
your  body. 

The  mail-order  publications  are  using  the  second-class  rate,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  are  not  strictly  newspapers,  their  primary  reason  for  existence 
being  their  advertising.  In  every  small  post-office  in  the  United  States  are 
i-eceived  weekly  hundreds  of  copies  of  these  papers,  which  are  not  and  never 
will  be  paid  for,  and  for  which  the  publishers  expect  no  pay  on  subscription. 
They  are  sent  out  by  the  million,  and  mostly  have  long  hauls  which  cost  the 
Department  much  more  than  an  equal  weight  of  local  newspapers. 

A  strict  construction  of  the  present  law  would  bar  all  these  papers  from  th« 
mails  at  second-class  rates,  and  this  one  item  alone,  I  am  convinced,  would 
change  the  present  deficit  into  a  surplus. 
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A  new  ruling,  to  the  effect  that  {Mipers  sent  after  a  subscription  has  expired 
should  be  counted  as  sample  copies,  would  convert  the  present  subscription  (?) 
lists  of  these  mail-order  Journals  into  lists  of  sample  copies,  and  so  would  bar 
them  from  the  second-claas  rates. 

As  I  take  it,  the  second-class  rates  were  established  to  encourage  genuine 
papers  of  news  and  information.  These  rates  should  not  be  abolished,  or 
changed  to  injure  such  papers  as  are  true  newspapers,  in  order  to  reach  a 
class  of  Journals  which  does  not  belong  to  the  classification.  There  is 
another  and  a  Juster  way  out  of  the  difllculty. 

Yours,  very  I'espectfully,  Chas.  Lowateb. 

Publisher  Spring  Valley  Sun,  Spring  Valleg,  Wis. 

[The  Telegraph  Age,  published  on  the  lat  and  ItUh  of  each  month,  was  founded  in  1883. 
The  only  Journal  published  In  America  representative  of  the  great  telegraphic  and  kin- 
dred interests,  including  the  submarine  cables,  railroad  telegraph  superintendents,  the 
municipal  electricians,  and  the  police  and  Are  alarm  telegraphs,  circulating  In  every  part 
of  the  united  Slates  and  Canada,  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  world.  .T.  B.  Taltavall, 
publisher:  K.  IT.  Rowen.  manager  advertising  department.] 

253  Broadway.  New  York.  October  i.  UfOU. 

I>KAB  Sir:  There  is  uue  jHilnt.  at  lejist.  In  the  liiw  governing  the  local  rate  of 
postage  on  a  semimonthly  publication  that,  in  the  interests  of  fairness  and  right, 
demands  not  only  attention  init  rec'tlttcatiou.  Telegrai)h  Age.  publinhed  at 
25:^  Broadway.  New  York,  \h  n  semimonthly  Journal,  of  twenty- four  years* 
standing.  As  tlie  law  now  stands  this  pai)er.  in  order  to  reach  Its  elty  Hubs<*rit>- 
ers  through  the  New  York  post-otHce.  Is  oblige<l  to  prepay  the  iK)stage  thereon 
at  the  rate  of  2  cents  |)er  copy.  It  l>eiiig  necessary  to  affix  sUimps  (X)verlng  that 
amount  on  each  paper.  The  absurdity  of  the  regulation  is  made  all  the  more 
apparent  by  the  fact  that  the  paiier  goes  to  Brooklyn,  a  part  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  yet  maintaining  a  separate  ix>st-ofHi'e.  and  to  all  other  iwst-offlces 
in  the  Unitetl  States,  even  to  tlie  Phllliipines,  etc..  at  the  regular  bulk  rates. 
Another  grotewjne  feature,  showing  the  incongruity  of  the  situation.  Is  the 
further  fact  that  an  individual,  other  than  the  publisher,  may  send  the  paiier 
through  the  New  York  post-office  to  any  local  address  by  the  prepayment  of  but 
1  cent  postage,  the  weight  of  the  paper  usually  coming  within  the  4-o«nce  limit. 
Pai)er8  so  mailed  are.  lK»wever.  cKvasIonally  returne<i  to  us  hj-  the  |)ost-offlce 
nuthoritles  under  the  supfiosition  that  the  mailing  has  lieen  done  l>y  us,  in 
violation  of  ttie  law.  and  with  the  re<iuest  tliat  tlie  additional  iM)stage  lie 
affixed  thereon,  which  we  frecpiently  do  rather  than  re|>ort  to  the  iK>st-offlce 
that  the  paper  was  not  originally  mailed  by  us.  If,  however,  we  take  tlie 
imiiers  to  the  post-office  with  the  explanation  that  we  did  not  mail  them,  we 
are  blandly  informeil  that  the  l-ct*iit  rate  is  contM't. 

The  result  of  the  oi)eration  of  a  rule  so  devoid  of  equity  is  that  our  local 
list  of  subscribers  In  the  city,  where  it  shtmld  In*  the  largest  of  any  point  in  the 
country'.  Is  re<luce«l  to  a  niinlmiim.  helng  practically  limiteci  to  those  l<K»ate<l 
within  a  close  radius  n(  <mr  offi(fe,  the  delivery  to  wlumi  is  readied  by  our  own 
force — for  Iwal  readei"s  are  unwilling  to  submit  to  Increased  subscription 
charges  the  extra  ct)8t  the  postage  entails. 

The  glaring  Inconsistency  of  maintaining  a  discriminative  feature  that  has 
been  allowe<i  to  creep  into  and  iHH'ome  imM>r{K)rateii  within  our  postal  laws, 
with  excuse  neither  in  law  nor  ethics,  should  he  apparent  to  any  who  gives  the 
subject  a  single  moment's  consideration.  It  works  iMsItive  hardships  and  has 
no  M'arrant  for  existcMuv. 

Our  recrommendations  are  that  semimonthly  publU-atlons  Im*  acc«)rded  the  same 
privileges  enjoj'ed  by  weekly  publlcathnis.  This  would  place  the  subscribers 
residing  in  a  town  in  which  such  a  [)tii>er  as  ours  Is  published  on  an  efpiallty 
with  su)>scrlbers  elsewliere. 

Under  the  present  law  we  are  obliged  to  charge  our  New  Y'ork  City  sub- 
cril)erH  50  cents  a  year  more  to  cover  the  extra  ])ostage  than  subscrlbt^rs  at 
othtT  points,  whether  In  tlie  United  States.  (Canada,  Mexico,  or  Cuba. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  B.  Taltavall. 
Hon.  Boies  Penkosk, 

Chairman  of  the  United  States*  Postal  Cwnntission, 

Holland  House,  Netc  York, 
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1  United  Typothetse  of  America,  l^resldent,  Oor^e  H.  Ellis,  272  Coiifirress  street,  Boston, 
vice-president,  William  Green,  326  I'earl  street.  New  York;  secretary,  John  Mactntyre. 
320  Broadway,  New  York  ;  treasurer,  llios.  E.  Donnelley,  149  Plymouth  place,  Cbicagct. 
Executive  committee,  William  (Jreen,  New  York,  chairman;  A.  R.  Barnes,  Chicago; 
Isaac   II.   Blancbard,  New   York ;  Thos.    II.   Cadlck,   Washington ;  J.   Stearns  Cuahin?. 


vlUe;  Samuel  P.  Rees.  Omaha;  C.  M.  Skinner,  St.  Louis;  Fred  L.  Smith,  Minneapolis 
John  Stovel,  Winnipeg,  Canada ;  E.  M.  Watson,  Jersev  Cltv,  president  and  treasurer 
ex  officio.     Office  of  chairman  executive  committee,  William  ureen,  326  Pearl  street.  1 

New  York.  October  8,  1906. 

Deab  Sir  :  At  the  j>ostaI  hearing  in  New  York  Mr.  Overstreet  asked  me  if  the 
express  rates  quoted  on  page  10  of  my  brief  were  for  printed  matter ;  if  not,  for 
what?  After  I  was  excused  I  Investigated  the  matter  and  reiwrted  to  him 
verbally,  and  wish  to  make  this  a  part  of  the  record :  That  the  rates  quoted  are 
their  regular  rates  for  100  pounds  on  anything  that  they  may  carry. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Wm.  Green. 

Mr.  IIKx\by  H.  (ii^ssiE. 

Secretary  Postal  Commission, 

Colorofio  Bitihling,  Wa^hintjUm,  I).  C. 


[The  I'hlladelphla  Board  of  Trade,  organized  1H33.  Incorporated  1838.  Bourse  Build 
Ing.  Joel  Cook,  president :  Thomas  L.  Oillespie,  first  vice-president ;  John  H.  Mlchener. 
second  vlce-presiaent :  Andrew  Wheeler,  third  vice-president ;  William  M.  Coates.  fourth 
vice-president;  William  R.  Tucker,  secretary;  Richard  Wood,  treasurer.! 

Your  special  cx)nnnlttee  appolnte<l,  under  a  resolution  of  the  exei-utive  council 
passed  at  the  last  nieetluK,  to  consider  a  reference  of  an  "announcement  of  tbt? 
Postal  Commission  author is^ed  by  Congress  to  make  Inquiry  regarding  second- 
mail  matter  "  respectfully  reports : 

That  it  has  examined  with  care  the  record  of  the  proceedings  in  New  York 
City  before  the  Postal  Commission  authorized  by  Congress  to  make  inquiry 
regarding  the  rate  of  postage  on  seccmd-class  mail  matter,  and  has  reached  the 
following  oonclusions : 

As  business  men  deeply  interested  in  commercial  progress*,  we  recognize  the 
extreme  importance  to  commercial  interests  of  the  carrying  by  the  United  Stat&< 
Government,  through  its  mails,  commercial  literature  of  use  and  service  to  all 
business  Interests  at  a  minimum  rate;  and  without  desiring  to  Interfere  with 
the  Importance  of  advertising  matter,  we  can  not  fall  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
of  late  years  the  amount  of  advertising  has  grown  tremendously,  which,  though 
of  general  Interest  to  readers,  is  circulated  through  the  country  at  an  expendi- 
ture to  the  Government  greatly  In  excess  of  its  receipts  for  such  service. 

We  further  recognize  that  the  transportation  through  the  mails  of  printed 
matter  such  as  catalogues,  price  lists,  and  samples  (not  merchandise)  should 
be  encouraged  through  a  rate  of  postage  far  below  that  at  present  existing.     This 

comparison  may  be  shown  as  follows : 

rent.s. 

Newspai)ers  and  i>erlodlcaIs  as  secxmdK-lass I>er  iwund--       1 

Catalogues  and  price  lists do S 

Sample  books  and  kindred  matter  (not  merchandise) do Ifi 

To  this  last-named  rate  we  enter  a  most  emphatic  protest ;  and  since  it  appears 
that  the  enormous  deficiency  in  the  Government  postal  service  must  be  in  86me 
manner  compensated,  our  suggestion  Is  that  the  rate  of  postage  on  second-class 
mail  matter  should  be  advanced  In  order  to  better  contribute  to  the  cost  of 
handling,  and  that  all  other  printed  matter  (not  merchandise)  should  be  grouped 
In  one  class,  viz,  the  third-class,  at  8  cents  per  pound.  This  would  not  be  a 
solution  of  the  financial  question  to  the  Government,  but  would  be  a  great 
encouragement  to  commercial  Interests  generally  in  the  line  indicated,  and  would 
relieve  the  Department  from  the  constant  difficulty  of  deciding  as  to  wheth«* 
certain  printed  matter  properly  belongs  to  the  third  or  fourth  class,  which  in 
the  interest  of  all  citizens  in  a  well-administered  Government  should  and  can  be 
avoided. 

Philip  GodLey.  Chairman. 

Charles  J.  Cohen, 

Wm.  T.  Rolph. 

J.  Bertram  Lippincott. 

W.  T.  Robinson, 

Committee. 
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MEMOKIAL  OF  THK   NATIONAL  MaNUFACTUKKKS'   ASSOCIATION. 

f  Jnni(^K  Mayuhrd.  prenident  :  Justin  K.  <5ale.  nerretary  and  treasurer;  Wm.  T.  Lane,  aj?ent.] 

Brookside  Mills. 
Kno,cvUU\  Tenti.,  Deceviher  5,  1906. 

I>KAR  Sir:  I  have  the  lioiuir  to  truusinit  herewith  a  coiumunicatlon  from  the 
<-<»iiiiiiittee  on  iKistnl  affiiirs  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  on 
ilio  s\ibje<'t  of  rates  of  secon(l-<*lass  ixistage.  This  niemorlal  was  prepared  after 
careful  consultation  of  the  comniittei\  and  it  is  forwarded  with  the  view  of 
^iviu^  your  (^oinnilssiou  views  of  rei»resentative  manufacturers  who  are  pub- 
iishei"s.  Mr.  Davies  is  president  of  the  Acme  White  Lead  and  Color  Works, 
Detroit.  Mich. ;  Mr.  Ashury  is  president  of  the  Enterprise  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia,  l*a. ;  Mr.  L  H.  Page  is  president  of  the 
.1.  Stevens  Arms  and  Tool  Company.  Chicfopee  Falls,  Mass. ;  Mr.  Cunningham  is 
«-*>niiect(Hl  with  the  Welsbac'h  Company,  (iloucester,  N.  J.,  and  the  writer  of  this 
is  president  of  the  Brookside  Mills,  Kuoxville.  Tenn.,  manufacturers  of  (t)tton 
trixKls.  We  l>eiieve  that  the  views  we  express  in  the  memorial  are  fairly  repre- 
i*«*ntatlve  of  the  views  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
On  behalf  of  tlie  committee.  I  am.  very  resjHKtfully.  yours, 

.James  Mavnard.  Vhainnan. 
linn.  Boies  Penrose, 

f'ofttal  Cofumission.  Wanhiufftotif  />.  (■. 


Seconi)-C?lass  Mail. 

proposed   increase  of  ClIAKCiES  ON   SECOND-CT^SS   MATTER   FROM    1    CENT  TO  4  CENTS 
PER    POtTND   IN   ORDER   TO   OVERCOME   THE    POSTAL   DEFICIT. 

I  Brief  by  FranJ«  rarsouM,  e«q.,  member  Boston  Bar  and  author  of  various  lej;al  text- 

».»ooks  and  economic  works  on  railroads,  etc. J 

We  opix>se  the  proiwsed  increase  of  the  second-class  rate  for  the  following 
reasons : 

1.  There  is  really  no  deficit  at  all  when  the  postal  accounts  are  audited  on 
true  financial  and  business  principles.  The  post-office  does  work  for  the  Gov- 
ernment— that  is,  for  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States — which,  if  paid  for 
at  regular  rates,  would  amount  to  about  $11MKK),(HX).  That  is  enough  to  cover 
the  .so-<-alled  deficit  and  leave  nearly  $4,500,000  surplus. 

In  common  fairness  the  Government  should  pay  for  the  use  it  makes  of  the 
IKmt-office.  It  is  not  just  nor  sound  business  or  jmbllc  policy  to  put  the  burden 
of  the  (government  i)ost  on  any  class,  either  the  users  of  the  second-class  mall 
or  the  total  users  of  the  mail.  The  service  rendered  the  Government  as  the 
.igent  of  the  whole  people  should  be  paid  for  by  the  whole  i>eople. 

When  a  municipal  electric-light  plant  charges  private  consumers  enough  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  service  rendered  them  with  a  small  margin  of  profit,  per- 
lmr>s.  it  is  not  put  down  as  having  incurred  a  deficit,  because  the  amount  collected 
from  private  consumers  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  for  lighting  the  streets  and 
public  buildings,  as  well  as  for  the  lights  supplied  to  the  private  consumers. 
On  the  contrary,  the  city  is  expected  to  pay  for  street  lights,  and  if  the  amount 
paid  by  private  consumers  for  their  lights  plus  the  fair  commercial  charge  to 
the  city  for  its  lights  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  total  cost,  there  is  no  deficit. 

On  these  fundamental  principles  of  sound  accounting  there  is  no  deficit  in  the 
IK>st-oflace.  The  Government  should  pay  from  general  taxation  the  $19,000,000 
fair  equivalent  for  the  service  rendered  the  Government. 

The  private  users  of  the  post  already  pay  for  their  service  and  over  $4,000,000 
jirofit  besides. 

2-  Even  if  we  neglected  the  Government  post,  the  so-called  deficit  could  not 
he  placed  at  the  door  of  the  second-class  mail.  It  belongs  chiefly  or  wholly  to 
the  rural  free  delivery.  "  For  the  maintenance  of  the  rural  free  delivery  serv- 
ice and  its  proper  extension  $29,499,900  will  be  required  in  1906-7.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $3,671,600  over  the  appropriation  for  the  current  year,  which  in 
turn  is  $5,011,700  more  than  that  of  the  preceding  year."  (Rep.  Postmaster- 
General  Dec.  5,  1905,  p.  9.) 

There  you  have  a  leak  more  than  sufficient  to  account  for  the  *'  deficit  *'  com- 
plained of.     The  rural  free  delivery,  costing  twenty-five  or  thirty  millions  and 
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able  to  claim  credit  for  only  very  slight  returns,  constitutes  an  added  expeo* 
that  far  more  than  equals  the  fourteen  or  fifteen  millions  of  **  deficit.*' 

Now,  this  rural  free  delivery  is  an  excellent  thing.  It  means  an  approAcb 
to  equal  rights  and  privileges,  a  diffusion  of  the  burdens  of  distance,  an  equali- 
zation  of  the  advantages  of  city  and  country  life,  an  educational  and  industritl 
gain  to  the  less  favored  portions  of  the  country. 

It  is  admirable,  but  why  should  the  burden  of  payment  for  it  be  put  upon  tbe 
users  of  second-class  mail?  It  probably  should  not  be  charged  even  to  the 
total  body  of  mail  users,  but  to  the  nation  as  such. 

Once  more  it  becomes  abundantly  clear  that  the  commercial  post  ha8  do 
deficit  Either  the  Government  post  or  the  outgo  for  rural  free  delivery  more 
than  covers  the  so-called  deficit.  The  part  of  the  mail  service  that  is  put  (m 
anything  like  a  commercial  basis  and  is  expected  to  pay  for  itself,  does  pay  for 
itself,  and  a  number  of  millions  besides. 

3.  If  excessive  payments  to  the  railroads  for  transporting  the  mails  were 
eliminated  the  alleged  "deficit"  would  disappear  and  leave  a  surplus  of  many 
millions,  even  without  payment  by  the  Government  for  its  use  of  the  mails  or 
for  the  unremunerative  rural  delivery. 

The  amount  paid  the  roads  for  carrying  the  mails  last  year  was  $39,3H4.916. 
plus  $5,509,044  for  rentals  of  postal  cars,  making  a  total  of  about  $45,000,000. 

The  Postmaster-General  says,  page  105  of  Report,  December  5,  1905:  "Thf 
most  striking  feature  in  postal  administration  at  this  time,  aside  perhaps  from 
the  considerable  extension  and  great  cost  of  the  rural  free  delivery  service,  is 
the  Increasingly  large  amount  paid  to  railroad  companies  for  transportation  of 
mails.  Correspondence  on  file  in  the  Department,  as  well  as  frequent  referenoeit 
in  the  public  press,  indicate  that  there  Is  a  widespread  popular  belief  that  this 
pay  is  extravagant" 

(a)  If  the  railways  received  no  more  from  the  post-oflice  for  airryiug  the 
mails  than  they  would  receive  if  they  were  carrying  the  same  matter  for  the 
express  companies,  the  ijost-offlce  would  save  twenty-five  to  thirty  millions 
of  the  forty-five  millions  it  now  pays  the  roads. 

Voluminous  proof  of  this  proi)oaitIon,  based  on  tlie  results  of  Congressional  in- 
vestigations and  the  reports  of  the  post-offlce,  will  be  found  in  Chapter  IX  of 
The  Railway**,  tlie  Trusts,  and  the  People,  published  by  Equity  Series,  153) 
Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia  ($1.50).     A  few  points  only  can  be  stated  here. 

On  the  data  furnished  by  Prof.  H.  C.  Adams,  the  railway  expert  for  the 
United  States  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  before  the  special  Commission 
on  railway  mail  pay  (Part  II  of  Rep.,  19(X)),  the  railway  receipts  from  the 
express  between  New  York  and  Boston  would  average  50  cents  per  100  and 
38  cents  for  first-class  freight,  against  8.0  cents  from  the  mails;  New  York  to 
Chicago,  75  cents  freight,  $1,25  express,  and  $3.56  mail ;  New  York  to  Atlanta, 
$1.26  freight,  $2  express,  and  $3.50  mail ;  Chicago  to  Milwaukee,  25  cents  freight 
30  cents  express,  34  cents  mail  per  1(X)  (this  seems  fairly  reasonable) ;  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  $3  freight,  $6.75  express,  and  $13.28  mall  (this  seems 
very  unreasonable)  ;  Atlanta  to  Savannah,  61  cents  freight,  87  centa  express, 
and  $3.17  mail  (more  unreasonable  still). 

ThcKe  and  other  data  too  numerous  for  Insertion  here  indicate  that  as  a  nile 
railways  receive  for  express  rt()  to  100  i)er  cent  more  than  for  first-class  freight, 
and  for  mail  100  to  I^)  per  <-ent  more  than  for  express. 

A  specific  case  will  show  more  clearly  the  relation  lietween  railway  rettM|)ts 
from  mail  and  express.  The  New  York  Central  gets  40  |ier  cent  of  the  gross 
earnings  of  the  express  company  oi>ernting  over  its  line.  The  result  is  the  fol- 
lowing relation  between  tnnii  nnd  express  for  the  route  from  New  York  to  Buf- 
falo, 439  miles: 

Railway  earnings  ]yev  year  for  125  tons  of  mall  daily $1.  447.84(» 

Railway  earnings  i>er  year  for  125  tons  of  express  daily 4.*^J.25i» 

Railway  officers  claim  that  the  value  received  from  the  exi»ress  should  be  \M 
somewhat  above  the  40  i>er  cent  contract  division  of  earnings,  becaiuse  the  exp«*^ 
|)erforms  some  "gratuitous"  service  in  the  handling  of  railway  packages,  etc.: 
but  even  making  full  allowance  for  this  and  all  other  claims  of  the  railroads  in 
relation  to  such  comparisons,  as  Adams  does  on  page  22  of  the  '*  Railway  M^^' 
Pay  "  report,  the  railway  value  from  express  would  only  be  $570,312  in  tlie  abo^e 
statement,  against  $1,447,840  from  the  mail  without  counting  receipts  for  postal- 
car  rentals  or  value  resulting  from  the  stimulation  of  trafllc  due  to  the  mallei' 

The  express  companies  carry  magazines  and  newspapers  500  miles  and  inort* 
at  1  cent  a  pound,  and  the  rnll^^ny8  get  less  than  one-half  a  cent  a  i>ound.  2  cents 
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ai  ton-mile,  or  letw  than  one-Hixth  of  the  lowest  estimate  of  the  average  mail 
rate.  That  is  not  all.  Any  general  express  agent  will  tell  you  that  the  company 
-will  shade  the  rate  for  a  large  shipper.  For  example,  the  Cosmopolitan  is  car- 
T-ieti  from  New  York  to  Boston,  219  miles,  for  18  cents  a  hundred,  or  less  than 
one-fifth  of  a  cent  a  pound.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  1.6  cents  tier  ton-mile  for  the 
4^xi>re8s  company  and  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  ton-mile  for  the  railways,  a  rat^ 
about  one-sixteenth  of  the  average  mail  rate  and  one-ninth  of  the  lowest  mail 
irate  on  the  lines  where  the  volume  of  mail  Is  greatest  The  railways  charge  the 
C^Jovemment  about  3  cents  a  pound  for  hauling  second-class  matter,  ac(*ording 
to  Professor  Adams,  and  8  cents,  according  to  Postmaster-General  Wilson,  but 
fiaul  the  same  stuff  for  the  express  companies  for  less  than  a  tenth  of  a  cent  a 
pound.  And  if  the  railways  had  any  serious  objection  to  such  rates  they  would 
bardly  have  i)ermitteil  them  to  continue  all  these  years,  but  would  have  pmvlded 
M^rainst  them  in  their  contracts  with  the  express  companies. 

The  express  conipjinies  do  not  pay  rentals  for  use  of  express  cai*s.  neither  does 
the  Government  pay  for  the  use  of  postal  apaitments.  There  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  pay  rental  for  postal  cars.  The  whole  of  this  $5,5(X),044,  therefore, 
^should  be  cut  out.  As  the  remaining  $30,000,0(X)  Is  paid  on  the  basis  of  a  rate 
at  least  two  or  three  times  gi'eater  than  that  received. by  the  railways  for  the 
<»arriajre  of  express.  It  Is  clear  that  the  total  railway  mail  pay  should  not  exceed 
;js2O.O0O,000,  and  probably  should  be  less  than  114,000,000  a  year. 

(&)  Comparisons  with  railway  charges  for  excess  baggage,  passengers,  and 
freight  also  show  that  the  railway-mail  pay  Is  twenty-five  to  thirty  millions  or 
more  in  excess  of  the  reasonable  figure. 

Calculations  based  on  the  railway  and  postal  data  for  1898,  as  set  forth  in  the 
repctrt  on  Railway  Mall  Pay,  1JXX>,  give  the  following  results: 

tClO.OOCKOOO  ton-miles  of  mail- 

At  average  railway  express  rates  would  cost  about $r>,  000, 000 

At  average  excess  baggage  rates  would  cost  al)out H.  000, 000 

At  average  freight  rates,  making  correction  for  difference  of 

load 8,000,000 

At  average  passenger  rates,  making  corre<*tlon  for  difference  of 

dead    load 8,000,000 

At  actual  mail  rates  paid  the  roads  (185)8) 34,754,000 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  when  we  allow  for  the  difference  of  dead  weight 
carried  with  each  ton  of  mail  as  compared  with  a  ton  of  passengers  or  freight, 
according  to  the  statements  of  President  Spencer,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  and 
other  road  authorities,  the  total  mail  charges  at  the  average  freight  rate  and  at 
the  average  passenger  rate  would  be  exactly  the  same,  and  that  such  charges 
are  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  actual  rates  paid  the  railways  for  carrying  the 
niail8.a 

(c)  If  we  compare  the  ton-mile  rates  for  mail,  express,  etc.,  as  derived  from 
various  high  authorities,  nenrly  all  of  them  railroad  authorities,  we  have  the 
following  results,  showing  from  another  class  of  data  the  same  conclusion  that 
Is  constantly  forced  upon  the  impartial  student  of  the  question,  no  matter  what 
line  of  Investigation  he  follows,  viz,  that  the  railways  are  receiving  from  the 
Government  from  two  to  four  times  as  much  as  they  get  from  the  express  com- 
panies for  equal  haulage,  more  than  twice  what  they  get  for  carrying  commu- 
tation passengers  and  excess  baggage  equal  weights  and  distances,  two  to  five 
times  their  charges  for  first-class  freight,  twelve  times  what  they  receive  for 
some  of  their  dairy  freight,  and  sixteen  times  what  they  get  for  the  mass  of 
ct)muion  freight. 

When  we  remember  that  the  schedule  or  tariff,  under  which  the  railroads  are 
paid  for  carrying  the  mails,  has  not  l>eeu  changeii  since  1873,  while  the  rate 
sc'hedules  on  freight  and  passengers  have  been  constantly  lowered  in  the  thirt>'- 
three  years  since  the  railway -ma  II  pay  schedule  was  established,  we  shall  under- 
stand in  part  how  the  disparities  revealed  In  the  following  table  have  come  to 
pass: 

The  railways  receive  for  carrying  the  mails  (Adams's  estimate),  12.56  cents 
per  ton-mile;  for  carrying  the  mails  (on  post-office  estimate),  27  cents  per  ton- 
mile;  for  carrying  express  generally,  3  to  6  cents  per  ton-mile;  for  carrying 
excess  baggage,  5  to  6  cents  per  ton-mile ;  for  carrying  commutation  passengers, 
6  cents  per  ton-mile ;  for  carrying  dairy  freight,  as  low  as  1  cent  per  ton-mile ; 


«For  details  of  these  calculations,  see  The  Railways,  the  Trusts,  and  the 
People,  Chap.  IX. 
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for  carrying  ordinary  freight  in  L.  C  L.,  2  cents  tier  ton-mile;  for  carry  in;: 
imported  goods.  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco,  0.8  of  a  <*ent  |)er  ton-mile:  f'-r 
carrying  average  of  all  freiglit.  0.7S  of  a  cent  i)er  ton-mile. 

The  mail  rate  ought  not  to  be  higher  than  the  railway  rates  on  expresa?  ir 
excess  baggage,  and  should  ]»robably  be  lower  than  the  average  exi-ess  h*ijrga?' 
rate.  It  is  a  sure  trattlc,  steady,  homogeneous,  easily  handletl,  and  admits  of 
economy  from  every  point  of  view.  It  does  not  entail  any  such  exi>euses  for 
storage,  loading,  and  unloading,  etc.,  as  pertain  to  baggage.  Station  expense? 
are  eliminated.  There  is  practically  nothing  but  the  cost  of  haulage.  Welling 
ton,  our  highest  authority  in  railway  economics,  says  that  only  70  per  cent  of 
railway  (»xi»enses  is  due  to  transiM)rtation.  On  this  basis  the  railwajr-nuJl 
rate  would  be  about  one-third  less  than  that  charged  for  excess  bagigrage.  or 
about  4  cents  i)er  ton-mile  instead  of  12  to  27. 

A  connnission  apiK)inted  by  the  Canadian  government  in  1805  to  consider  the 
question  of  payment  to  railways  for  transporting  the  mail  laid  dou'n  the 
rule  as  the  basis  ui)on  which  mail  pay  should  be  adjusteil,  **that  mail  mutter 
carried  in  postal  cars  should  be  regardeil  as  freight,"  and  added.  **  that  it 
(mail)  should  be  regarded  as  the  least  expensive  description  of  freight,  as  the 
company  is  relieved  of  any  exi>ense  beyond  the  mere  cost  of  movement." 

4.  In  many  countries  it  Is  regarded  as  a  simple  matter  of  Justice  and  fair 
public  policy  that  the  railways  shall  carry  the  ordinary-  mails  and  even  the 
parcels  post  without  any  charge  at  all,  on  the  ground  that  such  a  servi<*e  i> 
only  part  i»ayment  for  the  valuable  privileges  they  receive  from  the  public", 
and  which  in  this  country  represent  fully  half  the  capitalization  of  the  roads. 

This  principle  has  been  applied  to  private  railways  for  many  years  In  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  France,  Italy,  and  other  countrie8,o 

For  example,  in  France  the  railway  companies  carry  the  mails  free,  with  the 
single  exception  that  where  the  Government  runs  a  postal  car  of  its  own  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  mails,  the  railway  receives  2  centimes  per  kilometer, 
or  about  1  cent  a  car  mile,  which  is  so  near  nothing  that  the  railway  officials, 
when  I  questioned  them,  usually  made  the  broad  statement  that  the  Government 
pays  nothing  for  the  railway  carriage  of  the  mails. 

The  free  carriage  of  the  mails  by  the  railways  is  a  part  consideration  for 
their  franchises. 

Germany  also  adopted  long  ago  the  policy  of  requiring  railway  companies  to 
carry  the  mails  free  of  charge  in  return  for  the  privileges  they  have  in  the  use 
of  the  sovereign  power  of  eminent  domain,  the  exercise  of  public  or  semipublic 
functions  by  authority  of  the  State,  and  the  monopolistic  nature  of  their  busi- 
ness. 

The  Prussian  railway  law  of  Noveml)er  3,  181^8,  which  is  still  in  force  in  its 
essentials,  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  present  law,  required  the  companies  to 
carry  the  mails  free  of  charge,  including  the  parcels  post — a  far  more  exten- 
sive requirement  than  the  free  caiTiage  of  the  mails  in  the  United  States  would 
be,  for  the  parcels  post  in  Germany  includes  a  large  part  of  what  goes  by  ex- 
press with  us,  packages  of  any  weight  up  to  110  iwunds  l)eing  sent  by  post  in 
Germany. 

Under  the  present  law  the  railways  that  are  still  in  private  hands  continue 
to  carry  free  the  mails  and  parcels  jwst  up  to  one  car  per  train.  If  a  second 
postal  car  is  needeil  on  any  train  the  Government  pays  5  pfennigs  per  axle 
kilometer,  or  10  pfennigs  if  the  car  l)elongs  to  the  railway,  8  to  12  cents  i>er 
car  mile.  The  great  bulk  of  the  mail  goes  free,  and  the  excess  beyond  one  car 
per  train  pays  merely  the  cost  of  haulage. 

In  Switzerland,  under  the  law  of  July  28,  1852,  the  railway  companies  must 
carry  the  mails  free  of  charge,  including  tlie  parcels  post,  and  also  the 
postal  clerks,  of  course.  With  the  exception  of  small  secondary  roads,  the 
companies  continued  to  carry  the  mails  without  charge  until  their  lines  were 
absorbed  by  the  Government  in  11)02.  Just  before  the  transfer  the  minister  of 
railways,  in  answer  to  my  query,  said :  "  On  tlie  great  railways  the  Government 
pays  nothing  for  the  mails.  On  the  small  lines,  if  the  dividends  fall  t>elow  ti\ 
l)er  cent  the  (Government  pays  the  fair  cost  of  carrying  the  malls :  when  the  road 
attains  :Vi  per  cent  it  must  cany  the  mail  free." 

In  Italy,  again,  before  the  transfer  of  the  railways  to  the  Government  in  1905. 
the  minister  told  me  the  Government  paid  nothing  for  the  railway  carriage  of 
the  mails,  including  the  parcels  post.    In  Belgium  a  similar  policy  prevails,  and 

a  See  The  Railways,  the  Trusts,  and  the  People  for  details. 
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even  In  England,  where  tbe  House  of  Coimuons  contains  many  railroad  directors, 
and  others  more  or  less  impregnated  with  railway  Influence — even  in  England 
with  the  railways  carrying  for  the  post  a  large  part  of  the  parcels  that  go  by 
express  in  this  country,  and  with  a  marked  tendency  in  the  railroads  to  get  all 
they  can  for  all  the  services  they  render,  for  which  purpose  they  act  together 
practically  as  a  unit — even  in  England  the  postal  payment  to  the  railways  is 
only  about  one-ninth  of  the  total  expenditure  of  the  iwstal  department,  in- 
stead of  one-fourth  to  one-third,  as  in  the  I'nited  States. 

r*.  The  i>resent  is  an  excellent  time  to  reduce  the  railway-mail  pay  to  a  fair 
basis,  for  the  Roosevelt  Rate  Uegul;iti<»n  Law  lias  greatly  increastnl  railway 
i-ei-eipts  ami  lifted  the  valines  of  their  stcK-ks  and  bonds  by  stopping  at  least  a 
l»art  of  the  former  leaks  through  cut  rates  and  passes.  The  dividends  of  the 
TTniou  racific  and  Southern  Pacific,  for  exnnii>le.  liavc  licen  increased  from  <>  to 
lo  i>er  cent  since  the  rate  law  went  into  effect.  Along  with  this  legislation 
stopi>ing  the  leaks  that  diminish  railway  returns  unjustly  slumid  go  legislation 
st<>pi)ing  the  i>ostaI  leaks  thnmgh  ovcri)ayment  of  railwjiys  for  the  carriage  of 
tlie  mails. 

<».  To  increase  the  second-class  mail  rate  on  the  other  hand  is  a.-;  unwise  and 
iiii.liist  as  the  decrease  of  the  railway-mail  pay  is  wise  and  just. 

(a)  In  the  first  i)lace.  a  multitude  of  magazine-*  and  m»wspapei*s  have  de- 
veloped a  very  large  laislness  and  mnde  long-time  sui^scription  an(i  advertising 
ji)greenients  on  tlie  basis  of  the  present  second-class  mail  rate. 

The  unne<*essary  disturbance  of  honest  vested  interests  is  nev(M*  wise,  and  in 
this  case  the  vested  interests  an*  linked  indissolnbly  with  S(»mc  of  the  most 
vital  business  and  educational  interests  of  the  nation. 

The  mass  of  iK^riodicals  referred  to  would  be  seriously  injured  by  tbe  pro- 
IH>se<l  increase  of  nite.  and  many  of  them  would  be  ruined,  for  the  classes 
they  serve  would  in  large  part  decline  to  pay  the  additi<»nal  rat(*s  re(iuired  for 
the  readjustment  of  income  and  expenditure. 

ib)  It  has  not  been  siiown  that  the  se<-ond-class  mail  rat»»  is  insufiiclent  to 
ctiver  the  C(5st.  provide<l  the  railways  were  not  paiid  more  than  they  are  willing 
to  take  for  express.  The  express  comi>anies  carry  matter  within  a  radius  of 
."lOO  miles  f(»r  1  cent  a  iKumd  and  le<s,  dnwn  even  to  a  snuill  fractiiMi  of  a  cent. 
Tlie  railways  get  <aily  4()  to  r>()  per  cent  of  the  exi)ress  charges,  and  the  average 
haul  for  mail  is  only  4'M  ndles.  so  tliere  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  se<ond- 
clnss  mail  rate  would  cover  cost  if  the  railway  pay  were  fairly  adjusted. 

(r)  Even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  under  fair  railway  conditions  tbe  sec<md- 
<lnss  rate  would  not  directly  cover  cost,  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that 
the  letter  ami  b(X)k  and  package  postage  incident  to  answering  advertisements 
ami  otherwise  resulting  frcni  the  circulation  of  set ond-class  n^atter  wouhl  nuire 
than  balance  the  acc<ainL 

(ti)  Even  if  It  could  lie  sIidwii  that  the  total  direct  and  indirect  re<*eipts 
from  second-class  matter  would  not  cover  the  cost,  it  would  still  l)e  unwise  for 
tlie  Ciovernment  to  raise  the  rate  because  of  the  areneral  educational  and 
ei-^^Hiomic-  benefits  of  tbe  wide  circulation  second-class  matter  is  al)le  to  attain 
under  the  present  schedule.  The  iMM'i(»dical  i)ress  is  the  p(H>ple's  university, 
'i'he  civic  and  social  advancement,  the  I'conomic  ofticiency.  ami  bu**lness  jjrogrpss 
iif  the  I'nittMl  States  are  largely  dei>endent  on  the  fi(>od  of  literature,  general. 
♦Mlncational,  <*onnnercial.  technical,  agricultural,  financial,  trade,  etc.,  that 
sweeps  into  the  iKuiie  of  the  connnon  i»eople  week  l)y  wi*ek  under  the  encourage- 
ment of  second-class  r(»gulations. 

7.  It  is  believed  by  nuiny  that  tbe  i)rinci|>al  motive  on  the  i)art  of  some  of 
those  who  have  tried  from  time  to  time  to  get  the  second-class  mail  rate  raised, 
is  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  tbe  great  railroads  aial  exja-ess  coinpanies. 
If  the  second-class  rate  were  raised,  tbe  «'xpiess  c(Hni)anies  could  charge  higher 
rates  and  make  more  profit.  This  w(mM  redound  to  tia*  profit  of  the  railroatls 
who  get  40  or  .">(>  iier  cent  of  express  receipts.  And  it  would  also  tend  to  pro- 
tect tlie  roads  from  movements  to  reduce  railway-mail  pay.  which  are  likely  to 
l>e<'ome  uncomfortably  vigonais  with  the  increase  of  the  api)arent  dcfic  it. 

8.  The  forces  that  are  moving  for  increase  of  the  second-class  mail  rate  are 
in  the  main  the  very  same  forc(»s  that  have  milkcnl  the  Post-Otfice  to  the  utmost 
of  their  ability  for  iialf  a  century  or  more,  and  have  at  every  stei»  opiM>sed  tbe 
progressive  measures  advocated  by  our  best  Postmaster-Cienerals.  such  as  i>ostal- 
saving  banks,  parcel  iK)st.  postal  telegraph.  1-cent  letter  i>ost.  postal  note.s,  etc. 
The  roads  and  express  c(anpanies  have  refused  to  allow  the  ])eople  to  have  a 
parcels-post   service   simibir   to   what   practically   every   other   civilized    nation 
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enjoys  to  the  great  advantaKe  of  l)Otli  iiierchaiits  and  tlie  iK*<»i)le  jfenernlly: 
and  now  they  are  trying  to  take  away  even  the  sei*ond-ehiHs  mail  privileges  anil 
ruin  the  only  cheap  RerA-ice  we  have  in  the  \x)»t 

We  protest  against  this  and  demand  that  our  Kepreseutatives  and  Senator* 
in  (Vmgress  assembled  stand  firm  against  the  proposed  increase  in  the  seci)n«l- 
class  rate  and  vote  instead  for  a  reasonjrfile  rwiuction  in  the  railway  mail  p.iy 
in  accord  with  the  just  renmneration  on  the  basis  of  railway  rw(Mi»ts  fnnu 
express,  etc.,  as  al)ove  set  forth. 

To , 


I  resj^ectfully  and  urgently  ask  your  attention  to  the  alwjve  document,  and 
I  request  that  in  any  prop()se<l  legislation  affecting  postal  mattei*s  you  will  um' 
every  endeavor  to  i-educe  to  a  just  basis  the  amount  to  he  paid  to  the  railroads 
for  carrying  the  malls,  and  not  favor  an  increase  of  any  class  of  i)o.staI  rates. 
There  are  some  classes  of  mail  in  which  a  decrease  of  rate  is  nee<1e<l.  nutably 
for  merchandise.  Why  can  not  we  have  a  parcels  post  like  other  <*ountriesV 
The  reason  is,  the  intiuence  of  the  railroads  and  express  comtmnies.  I  resiK»<t- 
fully  urge  you  to  represent  in  Congress  the  interests  of  your  constituents  rather 
than  the  selfish  interests  of  these  coriwrations. 

Frank  Tarsons. 

Mem  her  Host  on  Jiar. 


[Thompson  &  Sliitor,  nttorneys  for  nillrond  companies  before  tlie  Kxet-utive  Departments  I 

(xLOVKR  BriLDINO,  141J)  F  Strket  XW., 

Washington,  I).  V.,  Sovcmher  Jf.  lUini. 

Dear  Sir:  Ilavhig  l>een  interested  in  postal  statistics  for  many  years,  anil 
noting  the  report  made  0(*ti)l)er  1,  IIXXJ.  to  the  Postal  (Vmnnissicm  authoriz<Ml  to 
inquire  and  rei)ort  to  Congress  regarding  second-class  mail  matter,  by  Mr. 
William  (Ireen,  chairman,  rei)resenting  the  Unitet!  Typotheta*  of  America,  we 
i)eg  to  submit  a  brief  review  of  the  same. 

This  report  attempts  mainly  to  show  that  railroads  are  paid  exc(»ssivi»  rates 
of  comi)ensation  for  carrying  the  mail.     Tlie  report  dot»s  truthfully  prt*Si»nt  to 
the  public  an  array  of  excessive  errors  in  its  statement  of  the  cost  of  transjiort 
ing  the  mails  by  railroads,  and  many  and  grossly  mistaken  <'oncluslons  result  in:: 
therelrom. 

It  is  not  right  that  such  univliable  statements  as  are  publishe<l  in  the  n»|K)rt 
(•it(Hl  should  stand  in  tlie  rtK'ord  muhallenged  and  uncontradicted ;  we  therefore 
call  attention  to  some  of  the  errors. 

On  pages  of  the  report  are  given  21  selected  routes  from  which  is  de<luce<l  that 
the  average  cost  per  ton  of  carrying  the  mails  on  railroads  in  the  United  States 
is  lli.7  cents  (V,\  cents).  The  actual  average  cost  for  11)00,  including  the  pay  Jor 
use  of  postal  cars,  was  11.1  cents  p(M"  tern  per  mile,  therefore  13  (vnts  I.s  alK>ut  IT 
per  cent  more  than  the  actual  (»ost  per  ton  per  mile,  or  say,  $0,0(X).(KX)  in  ex<n'ss 
(if  ai'tuai  cost  per  annum  for  railroad  mail  transportation.  The  actual  cost  per 
ton  per  mile  July  1,  liK).j.  was  for  weight  ahme  0.75  cents  |>er  mile:  for  welirht 
and  railway  postal  cars  11.11  cents  iH»r  mile. 

The  average  rate  per  ton  i)er  mile  covers,  of  course,  the  large  number  of  litfht 
routes,  for  which  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  must  necessarily  Ik»  twenty  times  as 
much  as  is  paid  (»n  the  roads  carrying  the  great  mails.  An  analysis  of  serviiv 
and  i)ay  on  a  light  nmte  will  best  illustrate  the  reasonableness  of  existing  condi- 
tions, so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  public  and  the  Tnlted  States  are  conceniiMl. 

A  route  carrying  2(K)  [>ounds  of  mnil  iK?r  day  carries  36  tons  over  each 
mile  of  road  i)er  annum.  If  the  pay  were  at  the  average  of  0.75  cents  \^v 
ton  per  mile  the  pay  would  be  i{i3.51  per  mile  per  annum,  and  the  mails  would 
be  carried  nr»t  less  tluMi  (ij(»  times  over  each  mile,  and  the  mails  w»uld  have 
to  be  carried  <rj(>  times  at  each  terminal,  the  terminal  delivery  for  the  routo 
i)eing  1.252  times  p«*r  annum,  and  the  mails  would  Im?  carried  626  times  por 
aiuium  at  every  intennedlate  olHce  not  over  a  (luarter  of  a  mile  from  the  statioM. 
If  such  route  be  20  miles  in  l(Migth  the  annual  pay  would  l»e  $70.20  i>er  annum, 
so  that  if  every  dollar  were  jiaid  for  service  at  one  terminus  the  man  who 
did  the  work   would  receive  ."!.(»  cents  p«M-  trip  for  his  service.     On  the  other 
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hand,  to  apply  the  avera^re  cost,  iiu'liuliiig  pay  for  postal  cars,  to  lines  using 
IK»stal  oai-s,  would  add  almost  5(>  per  cent  to  the  amount  now  paid  for  such 
service. 

The  absolute  absurdity  of  applying  the  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  for  the 
\vli')le  service  to  reach  a  reasonably  Intelligent  conclusion  as  to  the  value  of 
citht»r  class  of  service  to  l>e  established  need  only  lx»  applied. 

On  page  10  of  the  rejiort  are  given  49  transportation  lines  radiating  from  New 
York  City  to  points  In  States  and  Territories,  and  on  each  line  a  comparison  is 
t?iven  between  alleged  amounts  i)ald  the  railroads  for  carrying  the  mails 
and  the  amounts  charge<l  the  public  for  lOO-pound  packages  of  express  to  the 
siinie  points,  and  also  of  amounts  paid  by  the  express  companies  to  the  rail- 
roads for  the  same  shipments.  The  first  line  given  is  from  New  York  to  Mobile, 
Ala.,  1.231  miles  (postal  distance,  1. 228.57  miles).  On  this  line  the  average 
(t)st  of  transporting  the  mail  is  given  at  $8  per  100  i)ounds,  or  $160  per  ton; 
the  express  charge  is  given  at  $4-75  jier  100  pounds,  or  $95  per  ton ;  the  express 
paid  to  railroads  is  given  at  $2.37  i)er  100  iwunds.  or  $47.50  per  ton. 

Now.  the  actual  payment  to  railroads  is.  for  weight  of  mall,  $4.09  per  100 
IK^unds,  or  .$81.80  per  ton:  for  weight  and  railway  i)08t-offlce,  $5  per  100 
IM)uncIs,  or  $1<X)  ])er  ton. 

The  ac'tual  cost  for  second-class  matter  on  this  line  is  at  the  minimum  of 
$21.37  per  ton  per  mile  i)er  annum,  or  $3.59  \)er  100  pounds,  which  makes  fur 
weight  and  railway  post-office  cars  .fl.lO  per  100  i)ounds,  or  .$90  per  ton. 

The  line  from  New  Y'ork  to  San  Francisci>  is  given  by  the  Typothetje 
as  re<»elving  for  mall  $22.13  per  1(K)  pounds,  or  $442.60  per  ton ;  the  express 
tharge  to  the  public  is  given  at  $270  i>er  ton.  The  actual  a  vera '.^e  rate  paid 
by  the  Government  on  this  line  for  the  weight  and  railway  iwst-offlce  cars 
is  .$246.60  i»er  ton.  At  the  actual  rate  paid  for  second-class  mail  matter  the 
cost  on  this  line  is  $229.<H)  iier  ton. 

The  difference  between  the  cost  given  by  the  Tyi)'>theta*  and  the  actual 
niiiount  paid  for  carrying  the  mails  on  the  47  nmtes  cited  is  on  the  scale  of  error 
shown  on  the  two  routes  herein  si)e<'lflcally  explalneil.  The  cost  of  cariying  the 
mails  on  these  49  lines,  it  will  be  seen,  is  state<i  by  the  Tyjiotheta*  at  appi*oxi- 
niately  double  the  amount  actually  paid  by  the  (Tovernment. 

On  page  11  of  Its  re[)ort  the  TyiK)thetJP  gives  the  earnings  of  a  5(>-foot  postal 
car  thus:  Ix)ad,  2  tons;  pay  per  ton,  11.1  cents  per  ton  jier  mile;  pay  for  postal 
<ar,  10.9  cents  per  mile;  total  pay  per  car  and  contents  i>er  mile  run,  ,'i.'?.l  cents. 
The  avei'age  cost  per  ton  per  mile  on  routes  <m  which  postal  cars  are  use<l,  in 
ISOS.  was  7.23  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  It  is  probably  less  on  this  class  of  service 
in  190<K 

The  pay. under  the  law  for  a  ."iO-foot  railway  post-office  car  is  5.47  cents  per 
mile  run.  The  payment,  then,  for  a  ."iO-foot  postal  car  is:  For  2  tons  at  7.23 
cents,  14.4(>  cents ;  for  railroad  iK)st-offlce  car,  .5.47  cents ;  total,  19.93  cents. 

The  difference  betwecni  the  statement  of  the  Typothetie  and  the  truth  in  regard 
to  this  item  Is  striking. 

On  page  18  of  the  statement  of  the  IVpotheta^  it  is  recommended  that  a  uni- 
form rate  of  $20  i)er  ton  per  mile  of  road  i)er  annum  would  be  a  fair  and  just 
n)iui)<msatl<»n  for  carrying  the  mails  on  all  railroad  routes.  This  may  be  ac- 
••♦^ptwl  as  the  deliberate  expression  of  the  best  judgment  of  the  TyiKithete  on  the 
most  imi)ortant  feature  of  the  postal  service.  On  jiage  1.0  of  the  statement  is 
iciven  examples  of  the  aiiplication  of  this  rale  of  $20  per  ton  per  nn'le  of  road  per 
.'•nmnn.  .The  first  item  in  the  list  is  route  No.  131021,  from  Carey  to  Findlay, 
Ohio.  The  route  is  1.5.37  miles  in  length  ;  the  mails  are  carried  over  the  route 
•><>  times  per  week,  or  l,5r»0  times  per  annum.  The  average  weight  per  day  car- 
rifHl  on  the  route  is  140  j)ounds.  The  mall  is  delivere<l  from  station  to  i)t)st-offlce 
•'t  3  iK)lnts  4  times  per  day,  or  12  times  ;  one  of  these  offices  is  one-third  of  a  mile 
from  the  station.  For  all  of  this  service  the  Typothetie  fixes  .$21. .52  per  annum 
Jis  the  total  comi>ensation.  Four  thousiind  three  himdred  and  eighty  sacks  are 
•lolivered  per  annum,  which  would  make  the  pay  about  one-half  cent  per  sack. 
If  the  entire  .$21.52  per  annum  were  given  to  the  messenger  who  i)asses  eight 
times  a  day  over  the  one-third  of  a  mile  (to  make  four  rountl  trips)  from  one 
terminal  station  to  the  post-oflice.  he  would  receive  5.9  cents  per  day  for  all  of 
Ijis  service. 

M  present  the  i)ay  is  $(>57.0()  per  annum,  or  $1.79  per  day  for  61  miles  of 
trjinsiK»rtati<m  and  12  deliveries  into  i)ost-offlces.     If  the  entire  $1.79  were  paid 
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to  tlu»  iiu»sstMij;t»rs  carryinj;  the  mails  to  ami  from  iiost-oltices  at  termini  am! 
side  offlees,  the  messonser  i)aRHiiig  over  the  one-third  of  a  uiih*  at  <»ne  terminu< 
\V(mld  receive  (J()  cents  for  his  service,  or  7^  cents  for  eaoli  trip. 

As  a  hirgo  jjortion  of  the  mileage  of  tlie  railroad  system  serves  the  sniaJler 
towns  and  rural  conmiunities,  it  is  apparent  at  a  glance  that  the  adojition  of  the 
suggestion  of  the  Tyi>othet{e.  or  anything  approaching  it.  would  result  in  n«i 
service  at  all  on  the  light  lines.  The  proix)sitioii  to  pay  $20  |)er  ton  i)er  mile 
per  anninii  is  ridiculous. 

The  last  page  (1!))  closes  with  the  l*ennsylvania  route  No.  l()iMM)4.  from  New 
York  -to  Philadelphia.  Over  this  route  is  carried  the  heaviest  mails  forwarder! 
over  any  railroad  route  in  the  world.  The  Ty|X)thetie's  suggestion  of  ^'x4H  \n^r 
ton  per  ndle  run  is  really  close  to  the  actual  amount  now  paid  for  the  weight 
of  mail  on  this  route,  o.DS  cents,  which  would  practically  eliminate  the  pay  for 
space  in  full  railway  iK)st-ottice  cars  useil  for  distrihution  of  mails.  If  this 
service  of  distrihution  is  not  one  of  the  most  valuahje  elements  of  the  iH)>tnl 
service  to  the  puhlic  the  service  and  pay  therefor  ought  to  he  dis<*ontinue<l 
This  maii  is  carried  on  some  ir»()  trains  i>er  day. 

The  Typothetic  (p.  \0)  stat(»s  that  it  costs  to  carry  mails  on  this  ruute. 
between  New  \<)vk  and  Philadelphia,  $18  per  ton.  The  amount  paid,  including 
railway  post-oflice  pay.  is  $0.42  per  ton. 

Whatever  doubt  may  exist  in  any  mind  as  to  the  question  of  the  reasiaiable- 
ness  of  the  compensation  to  railroads  for  carrying  the  mails,  it  is  elearly  evi- 
dent from  the  data  as  to  fU'esent  cost  of  the  service,  furnished  your  Comnjis- 
sion  by  the  Typotheta\  that  the  Typothetjc  is  wholly  without  experience,  knowl 
edge,  or  intelligent  judgment  as  to  existing  conditions  and  fa<-ts  that  would 
enable  it  to  make  a  suggestion  of  any  value  whatever. 

On  page  20  of  the  TyiK)theta»'s  reiiort  is  the  statement  tiiat  the  railroads  of 
the  I'nited  States  are  paid  much  more  for  carrying  the  mails  than  the  railroads 
of  Euroi>e. 

In  the  Postmaster-lteneral's  report  for  P.KKl,  the  length  of  all  railroad  luail 
nmtes  in  the  world  { IJMKJ)  Is  given  at  r)0r).541)  miles,  of  which  the  Tnited  State< 
has  lOT.OlS  miles,  theivfore  40  i)er  c(»nt  of  the  entire  railroad  mileage  in  VM\ 
was  in  the  United  States.  It  was  shown  in  otticial  re|K)rts  that  the  i¥»stjd 
sen'ice  cost  pi'r  mile  of  road  in  Oreat  Pritain  was  $441 ;  the  ctist  i^er  mile  in 
same  year  in  the  Tnited  States  was  $11)8.50;  in  llH)ri  it  was  $187.21). 

The  pay  for  an  extra  40-foot  postal  car  in  Great  Britain  is  8  ctnits  per  mile 
run  :   in  the  Inited  States  it  is  :j.42  cents  per  ndle  run. 

In  France  the  (iovernment  guarjintet^s  .'{  per  cent  on  st(H*ks  and  bonds  of  rall- 
ruads,  resulting  in  a  cost  of  from  $8.(HK),tKK)  to  $l."i.0(KMK)O  per  annum  on  this 
account.  There  were  2r).2*i(»  nnles  of  railroad  mail  routes  in  France,  which,  at 
the  lowoHt  figure  given,  $8,(KKMMK),  would  make  the  cost  to  the  (Toverinnent  $:^17 
l)er  ndle,  against  the  cost  in  same  year  in  the  United  States  of  $lJ»8.r>r»  iK*r  mile. 

(iermany  does  not  pay  the  railroads  dire<*tly  for  .service  rendennl.  A  (ierman 
oliicial,  however,  estimated  the  cost  to  (iermany  at  $428  i>er  mile. 

The  above  data  is  from  the  rei)orts  of  [>ers(ms  skilltHl  in  postal  affairs,  autlior- 
ized  to  make  i»ers<jnal  Investigation. 

Mention  was  made  l)y  Mr.  Norris  before  your  Conunission  of  the  material  fact 
that  the  widely  dispersed  i>opulation  of  the  United  States,  and  the  hmg  hauls 
resulting  therefrom,  ncct^ssarily  rend<»red  the  value  (per  p(mnd)  of  transportint; 
mail  correspDudingly  greater  than  in  Great  Britain  and  other  EuroiH*an  ccmn- 
tries  wiiere  the  area  is  comparatively  small  and  the  population  concentrated. 

Those  who  are  impress^nl  with  the  belit^f  that  railroad  service  and  the  charges 
therefore  are  more  favorable  to  tlie  public  in  (ireat  Britain  than  they  are  in  the 
United  States  would  l)e  enlightened  l)y  reading  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Acworth. 
of  London,  England,  given  before  the  Uonunitttv  on  Interstate  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  Senate  In  llK)r». 

Respectfully.  Thompson  *^  Si-atkr. 

Hon.   .JKSSE    OVERSTKKKT. 

HnH>^v  uf  licprvsrulatirrs, 

Wnshinfflon.  Ih  C. 
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Akron.  Oliio.  Beacon- JouriuiL 

All)aiiy.  X.  Y.,  ArgU8. 

Albany.  X.  Y..  Jouraal. 

An>any,   X.   \'.,   Press  -  KnickerlxK'ker 

Kx  press. 
Albany.  X.  Y..  Tinies-ruion. 
Atlanta,  (4a.,  Constitution. 
Atlanta.  (Ja,,  (Jeorgian. 
Atlanta,  (iu..  Journal. 
Atlanta,  (ia.,  Xews. 
Aupiista.  Oa.,  Chronicle. 
Aujnista.  Me.,  Kennebec  Journal. 
Aurora,  111..  Daily  Beacon. 
Aurora,  111.,  Daily  Xews. 
Baltimore.  Md.,  American. 
Baltimore.  Md.,  Xews. 
Bangor,  Me.,  Commenrial. 
Bingbaniton,  X.  Y".,  Press. 
BirminKliam.  Ala.,  Age-Ilerald. 
Blooinhigton.  111.,  Pantagraph. 
Boston,  Mass.,  Daily  Advertiser. 
Bi»ston,  Mass.,  Kvening  Re<'ord. 
Boston.  Mas.s.,  Globe. 
Boston.  Mass.,  Herald. 
Bitston.  Mass..  Journal. 
Boston,  Mass.,  Post. 
I^)ston,  Mass..  Transcrli)t. 
Tioston.  Mass.,  Traveler. 
Bridgeiwrt,  Conn.,  Standard. 
P.rocktou.   Mas».,  Enterprise. 
P.rockton,  Mass.,  Times. 
Hnjoklyn,  N.  Y.,  Citizen. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  Kagle. 
Brooklyn,  X.  Y.,  Frele  Presse. 
Brooklyn,  X.  Y.,  Times. 
Buffalo,  X.  Y'.,  Courier. 
Buffalo,  X.  Y.,  Express. 
Buffalo,  X.  Y.,  Xews. 
Buffalo,  X.  Y.,  Times. 
Burlington,  Vt.^  Free  Press. 
Butte,  Mont.,  Miner. 
Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  Times. 
Chicago,  111.,  Abeiid|>ost. 
Chicago,  111.,  American. 
Chicago.  HI.,  Cbronlele. 
Chicago,  111.,  Inter-Ocean. 
Chi<'ago,  111..  Journal. 
Chicago,  IlL.  Daily  Xews. 
Chicago,  111.,  Post. 
Chicago.  111.,  lUH'ord-IIerald. 
Chicago,  111..  Tribune. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Commercial-Tribune. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Enquirer. 
Cincinnati,  Oliio,  Post. 
Cincinnati.  Ohl<»,  Times-Star. 
(  hicimiatl,  Oblo,  Volksblatt. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  leader. 

Cleveland,  Oblo,  Plain  Dealer. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Press. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Xews. 

Colorado  Si)rings,  Colo.,  Gazette. 

Columbia.  S.  (\.  State. 

C'olumbus,  Ohio,  Dispatch. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Press. 

Columbus.  Oblo,  Sun. 
,  Davenijort,  Iowa,  Times. 

Dayton,  Ohio.  Herald. 

Denver,  Colo.,  Uocky  Mountain  News. 

Denver,  Colo.,  Beimblican. 

Des  M(>i!ies,  Iowa.  Capital. 

Des  Moines.  Iowa.  Xews. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Register  and  Leader. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Journal. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Evening  Xews. 

Di'trolt,  Mich..  Trilnnie. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Free  Press. 

Duluth,  Minn.,  Herald. 

Dulutb,  Minn.,  Xews-Trlbune. 

East  Llven)ool,  Ohio,  Evening  Review 

Elizabeth,  X.  J.,  Journal. 

Erie,  Pa.,  Herald. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Rei'ord. 

Fresno,  Cal..  Republican. 

(ialveston.  Tex..  Xews. 

(tlens  Falls.  X.  Y*„  Morning  Post. 

(4rand  Rapids,  Micb.,  Herald. 
;  (viand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Press. 

(Jreen  Baj'.  Wis.,  (iazette. 

Hartford.  Conn.,  Courant. 

Haverhill,  Mass.,  (iazette. 

Helena,  Mont.,  Independent. 

IIolM)ken.  X.  J..  Observer. 

Houst(m,  Tex.,  (lironlcle. 

Houston.  Tex.,  Post. 

Indianapulis,  Ind..  Xew.s. 

IndlanatH)lis,  Ind.,  Star. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Times-Cnion. 

Jersey  City,  X.  J.,  Join-nal. 

Joliet.  111..  Xews. 

Kansas  City,  Mo..  Journal. 

Kansas  City.  Mo..  Star. 

Knoxville.  Tenn..  Journal  and  Tribune. 

Lexington,  Ky.,  Herald. 

Lincoln.  Xebr..  Evening  Xews. 
I   Uncoln.  Xel»r..  Xehra'^ka  State  Journal. 

Little  Rock,  Ark..  Democrat. 

Los  .Vngeles,  Cal.,  Evening- Ex  press. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Herald. 

lios  Angeles,  Cal..  Times. 

l-^misville,  Ky.,  <'(mrier- Journal. 

L(misvllle,  Ky..  Times. 

Louisville,  Ky..  Herald. 
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Lowoll,  Mass.,  (Vmri«»r-('itizon. 

Lynn.  Mass..  Itoni. 

Manchester,  N.  IL,  Tnion. 

McKeesjiort,  l*n..  News. 

Memphis.  Tenn..  Commercial- Appeal. 

Memi)hls,  Tenn.,  NewH-ScImitar. 

^lerirten.  Conn.,  Journal. 

Meriden.  Conn.,  Itecord  and  Uepuhlican. 

Milwaukee.  Wis.,  FiVen  I  up  Wisconsin. 

Milwaukee,  Wis..  Journal. 

Milwaukee,  WI.s.,  Sentinel. 

Minnea))olis,  Minn..  Journal. 

Minneai>oUH,  Minn..  Trilmne. 

MontKomerj',  Ala.,  Advertiser. 

Muude,  Ind.,  Star. 

Nashville.  Tenn..  Banner. 

Newark,  N.  J..  Advertiser. 

Newark,  N.  J..  News. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Sunday  Call. 

New  Bedford.  Mass.,  Standard. 

New  Haven,  C<mn..  Journal  and  Cou 

rler. 
New  Haven.  <'onn..  Ke>?lster. 
New  Orleans.  La..  Item. 
New  Orleans,  La..  Picayune. 
New  Orleans.  lia.,  Stat(»s. 
New  Ork»ans,  La..  Times-Democrat. 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  American. 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Evening  Journal. 
New  York.  N.  Y..  (flol>e  and  Commer 

clal  Advertiser. 
New  York,  N.  Y..  (Vmmiercial. 
New  York.  N.  Y..  Das  Morjfen  .Tournal. 
New  York.  N.  Y..  Kveninj?  Post. 
New  York.  N.  Y.,  (tcrman  Herold. 
New  York.  N.  Y.,  Zeitung. 
New  York,  N.  Y..  Journal  of  (\)mmerce 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  KveninjrMail. 
New  York.  X.  Y..  Press. 
New  York,  N.  Y..  Staats-Zeltunj?. 
New  York.  X.  Y.,  Sun. 
New  Y'ork,  N.  Y.,  Morning  Telegraph. 
New  York,  X.  Y..  Times. 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Trilmne. 
New  York.  X.  Y..  World. 
Oakland,  Cal.,  Herald. 
Ogdeu,  rtah.  Standard. 
Oil  City,  Pa.,  Derrick. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla..  Oklahoman. 
Omaha.  Nebr.,  Bee. 
Oshkosh,  Wis.,  Northwestern. 
f)ttiunwa.  Iowa,  (\)urier. 
Paducah,  Ky.,  News-Democrat. 
Paterson,  X.  J.,  News. 
Paterson,  N.  J..  Yolksfreund. 
Pawtucket,  K.  I.,  Times. 
Philadelphia.  Pa..  Kvening  Bulletin. 
Philadelphia.  Pa..  Inquirer. 
Philadelphia.  Pa..  Press. 
Philadelphia,  Pa..  Pui)lic  Le<Iger. 
Philadelphia,  Pa..  Record. 
Philadelphia,  Pa..  Telegraph. 
Piciua,  Ohio.  (^all. 


_  I 


Pittsbui*g,  Pa.,  (yazette-Tlmets. 
Pittsburg.  Pa.,  Chronicle-Telegraph. 
Pittsburg.  Pa..  Dispatch. 
Pittsburg.  l*a..  Ix*ader. 
Pittsburg.  Pa..  Post. 
Pittsburg,  Pa..  Press. 
Portland.  Me.,  Argus. 
Portland,  Me.,  Express. 
Portland,  Oreg.,  Journal. 
Portland,  Greg.,  Oregonlan. 
Providem'e,  R.  L,  Journal. 
Providence,  R.  L,  Telegram. 
Pueblo,  Colo.,  Chieftain. 
Reading,  Pa..  Eagle. 
Richmond,  Va.,  News- Lender. 
Richmond.  Va..  Tlmes-Dl.spatch. 
Rochester.  N.  \'..  I  democrat  and  Chron 

ide. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.   Herald. 
Rochester,  N.  \'.,  I'liion  and  Advertiser. 
Rome,  X.  Y.,  Sentinel. 
Sacramento.  Cal.,  Bee. 
Sacramento.  Cal.,  I'nion. 
Salt  Lake  City.  ITtah.  Deseret  Xews. 
Salt  Lake  Cit>',  TTtah.  Herald. 
Salt  Lake  (Mty,  Ctah,  Telegram. 
Salt  Lake  City.  T'tah,  Tribune. 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Express. 
San  Francisco,  (\nl..  Bulletin. 
San  Francisco.  Cal..  Call. 
San  Franci.sco.  Cal..  Chronicle. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Evening  Post. 
San  FranciscH).  Cn\.,  Exanduer. 
Saratoga  Springs.  N.  Y..  Saratogian. 
Savannah,  Ga..  Morning  News. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y..  Gazette. 
Scranton,  Pa.,  Truth. 
Seattle.  Wash.,  Post-Intelligemi?r. 
Seattle,  Wash..  Time.'=«. 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Journal. 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Tribune. 
Siwkane,  Wash..  Chronicle. 
Si>okane.  Wash.,  SiK>kesman-Review. 
Springfield,  HI.,  News. 
Springfield,  111.,  Illinois  State  Register. 
Springfield.  111..  Illinois  State  Journal. 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Republican. 
Springfield,  Mass..  Union. 
Springfield.  Ohio,  Woman's  HomeOuu- 

panion. 
Springfield.  Ohio,  Fa  mi  and  Fireside. 
Springfield,  Ohio.  Dally  News. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  (Jazette. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  News  and  Pres.«4. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  (»lol>e- Democrat 
St.  Louis,  Mo..  Post-Dispatch. 
St.  I^)uis,  .Mo.,  Republic. 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  Star-Chronicle. 
St.  I-ouis.  Mo.,  Westliohe  Post. 
St  Paul,  Minn.,  Dispatch. 
St  Paul,  Minn.,  Pioneer  Pres.<». 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Volkszeitimg. 
Sui>erior.  Wis.,  Evening  Telegram. 
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Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Hem  Id. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Post- Standard. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Journal. 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  News. 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  Ledger. 
Taunton,  Mass.,  Gazette. 
Torre  Haute,  Ind.,  Star. 
TolHfU),  Ohio,  Press. 
T<)iK»ka.  Kaiis.,  Capital. 
TopoliJi,  Kans.,  State  Journal. 
Troiiton,  N.  J..  Times. 
Troy.  N.  Y.,  Record. 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  Times, 
rtica,  N.  Y..  Observer. 
T'tica.  N.  Y'.,  Press, 
rtica,  N.  Y.,  Saturday  Globe. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Post. 
Washington,  1).  (\,  Star. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Times. 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  American. 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  Republican. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  News, 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Register. 
Wichita,  Kans.,  Eagle. 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Record. 
Wilmington,  Del.,  Evei-y  Evening. 
Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  Reporter. 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  Evening  Signal. 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  Times-Recorder. 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Mail  and  Empire. 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Glol)e. 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Telegram. 
Montreal,  Province  of  Quebec,  Star. 
^'ancouver,  British  Columbia,  Province. 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Free  Press. 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Telegram. 


Data  as  to  Avera(}e  Haul  of  Mail  Matter,  Present  Payments,  Possible  Sav- 
ing IN  Transportation  Charges,  etc. 

Supplemental  memorandum,  December  18,  1906. 

(1.)  average  haul  op  all  classes  ok  mail. 

Altf^r  the  hearingB  on  November  26,  1906,  at  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  supple- 
menting the  argument  made  that  day  and  tlie  brief  submitted,  the  committee  requested 
as  to  furnish  information  which  would  show  the  average  haul,  by  railroad  companies, 
of  all  the  mail  throughout  the  United  States,  the  amount  of  money  that  would  be 
saved  if  half  the  mail  now  carried  by  railroad  companies  were  excluded  from  the 
mails,  or,  in  other  words,  the  actual  cost  of  carrying  one-half  the  mails  throughout 
the  United  States;  and,  finally,  if  feasible,  upon  which  routes  commercial  arrange- 
ments might  be  made  with  the  railroad  companies  for  carrving  second-class  matter 
in  l)ulk  at  commercial  rates,  and  the  cost  thereof,  as  (!omparea  with  the  present  cost. 

We  have  accordingly  extended  Tables  A  and  B,  attached  to  our  brief  of  November 
26,  1906,  over  the  entire  United  States,  including  Alaska  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
i.For  convenience  of  reference  the  extensions  are  called  Al  and  HI.  These  tables 
are  compiled  fmm  the  Postmaster-General's  reports  for  1902,  1903,  1904,  and  1905. 
There  are  other  tables  which  we  will  refer  to  later.) 

As  a  result  we  find  that  the  average  haul  of  all  the  mail,  consisting  of  all  classes, 
throughout  the  United  States,  is  690  miles.     We  have  arrived  at  this  figure  as  follows: 

In  our  brief  submitted  to  the  Postiil  Commission  (Nov.  26,  1906,  p.  8)  there  is  a  cal- 
culation designed  to  show  the  estimatenl  average  haul  of  all  classes  of  mail  matter.  That 
calculation  was  based  on  the  mileage,  weights,  and  payments  over  the  mail  routes 
enumerated  in  the  first  three  States  in  Table  11  (p.  441  of  the  Postmaster-General's 
Report  for  1905) — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont.  Th(»  present  calculation  is 
Ivased  on  the  data  appearing  in  the  Postmaster-General's  reports  for  1902,  1903,  1904, 
and  1905,  and  covers  not  only  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  aitd  Vermont,  but 
all  the  States  of  the  Union,  including  Alaska  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  In  preparing 
this  calculation  the  figures  quoted  in  the  Postmaster-General's  reports  of  the  latest 
adjustments  made  over  the  United  States  have  been  used. 

Tables  A  and  A I  show: 

In  column  1 .  The  number  of  the  route. 

In  column  2.  The  number  of  miles  over  which  the  route  is  operated. 

In  column  3.  The  average  daily  weight  of  mail  carried  over  the  route. 

In  column  9.  The  totaVnumber  of  pounds  per  mile  carried  each  day. 

By  multiplying  the  number  of  miles  of  each  route  by  the  number  of  pounds  repre- 
senting the  average  daily  weight  of  mail  carried  over  that  route  per  day,  we  get  the 
niile  pounds  per  day:  which  is,  on  all  the  routes  throughout  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing Alaska  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  2,005,788.584. 
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If  this  figure  (the  mile  pounds  per  day)  be  multiplied  by  the  number  of  days  in  tb^ 
year  (say  360),  the  result  will  be  the  number  of  m^le  pounds  for  the  entire  vear,  ani 
this  result  is  722,083,883,040.  If  this  result  be  divided  by  the  total  weight  of  all  thr 
mail  matter  carried  in  the  mails  for  a  year,  it  will  necessarily  show  distance,  to  wii. 
the  average  haul  for  mail  matter  of  all  classes. 

Nowhere  in  the  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  is  there  any  direct  statement  f»t 
the  actual  total  w^eight  of  mail  matter  carried  by  the  Post-Oflice,  but  on  pa^e«  7t 
and  76  of  the  Postmaster-General's  Report  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1905,  it  b 
stated  that  663,107,128  pounds  of  second-class  mail  matter  were  handlcni.  It  i^*  SiU^ 
stated  that  this  is  two-thirds  of  the  total  weight  carried.  Accordingly,  the  total  weight 
carried  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  was  994,600,000  pounds. 

In  order,  however,  to  bring  our  calculation  down  to  date  we  used  th(»  ^*a(Iju^t- 
ment  weigjits  for  the  section  over  which  readjustment  was  made  last  year,  whiil; 
resulted  (rostmaater-General's  Report,  1905,  p.  193)  in  an  increase  in  payments  oi 
$1,670,064,  an  increase  of  4.2  per  cent  of  the  payments  made  the  year  pre vii)U>. 
We  have  therefore  increased  the  weight  by  the  same  percentage,  resulting  in  an 
ag^egate  weight  of  all  mail  matter  carried  of  1,046,373,200  pounds.  We  have  dividi^i 
this  into  722,083,883,040  (the  total  weight  multiplied  by  the  total  distance  over  whirh 
all  mail  was  carried)  with  the  result  of  690.08  miles,  which  must  be  the  average  haul 
of  all  claf^ses  of  mail  matter. 

We  have  no  exact  data  for  determining  the  average  haul  of  second-class  mail  mailer 
(see  also  p.  8,  brief,  Nov.  26,  1906),  but  we  hav(*  no  doubt  that  the  figurt^s  adopt^'^i 
upon  the  argument  of  November  26,  1906,  of  450  miles,  represent  the  facts.  Six 
hundred  and  ninety  miles  for  all  classes  of  mail  includes  Alaska  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  It  includes  the  vast  amount  of  mail  which  is  brought  by  foreign  sliip, 
landed  at  Atlantic  porta,  and  sent  across  the  country  for  Japan,  China.  Australia. 
etc,  and,  vice  versa,  it  includes  the  vast  amount  of  mail  landed  on  the  Pacific  (»a-i 
for  transmission  to  Europe  across  this  (!ontinent  (Postmaster-General's  Report.  19(»'). 
pp.  593,  703,  etc.). 

First-class  mail  is  of  truly  national  circulation,  as  is  api>arent  upon  a  moment's  refltn- 
tion,  for  it  reaches  even  the  remotest  mining  camp.  The  length  of  haul  of  third  and 
fourth  class  matter  is  very  great,  for  on  all  sliort  hauls  the  post-office  is  underbid  hy 
express  companies,  leaving  only  the  very  long  hauls  to  the  Government. 

Second-class  matter  stands  out  in  sharp  contrast.  A  very  large  part  of  it  consL^t,^  of 
newspapers,  the  «>ssential  attribute  of  which — timeliness — necessarily  results  in  their 
having  a  very  limited  area  of  distribution.  Furthermore,  there  are  very  few,  if  any, 
periodicals  which  can  be  said  to  have  a  national  distribution  in  any  such  sense  as  thi» 
national  circulation  of  letters  and  postal  cards. 

Accordingly,  since  the  Commission  of  Congress,  1898  (p.  319  of  the  minutes  ot  the 
testimony  before  the  Commission),  found  that  the  average  haul  for  the  second-class  of 
mail  matter  did  not  exceed  438  miles,  we  think  we  are  entirely  fair  in  concluding  that 
the  average  haul  of  second-class  mail  matter  does  not  exceed  450  miles. 

2.  The  saving  which  woilo  be  effected  if  thrke-foirths  of  the  second- 
class  matter  were  exchdeu  from  the  mails  jfursi  ant  to  MR.  madden's  recom- 
mendation. 

If  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Madden  were  adopted  fixing  a  rate  of  4  cent*^  per 
pound, the  result  would  be  to  exclude  practically  all  second-class  matter  from  the  mails, 
This  is  the  result  Mr.  Madden  hopes  to  achieve  by  his  recommendation;  and  assuming 
that  500,000,(X)0  pounds  w^ould  be  excluded,  he  asserts  that  Xhe  Government  by  fol- 
lowing his  plan  would  thereby  save  $30,000,000.  Of  course,  the  Government  would 
save  in  transportation  the  amount  it  now  pays  to  the  railroads  for  hauling  that  much 
mail  matter,  less  the  amount  it  now  receives  from  the  public  therefor.  We  have  com- 
piled data  w^hich  show  exactly  what  that  saving  would  be.  The  data  are  contained  in 
Tables  A  andAl. 

As  is  known,  for  the  purpose  of  compensation,  the  railroads  are  paid  upon  the  basis 
of  average  weights,  the  country  being  divided  into  four  weighing  sections,  the  weighing 
to  determine  the  average  being  made  in  each  section  once  in  four  years. 

The  figures  in  our  brief  of  November  26,  1906,  were  taken  from  the  readjustment  for 
the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware.  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
West  Virginia,  and  these  figures  are  therefore  correct  as  showing  the  rates  on  wiiich  com- 
pensation will  be  based  over  these  routes  during  the  present  year  (1906). 

The  readjustment  in  those  States  resulted  in  an  increase  of  the  payments  to  the  rail- 
roads of  $1 ,670,064.66  (p.  193).  Accordingly,  in  order  to  get  an  amount  as  nearly  accu- 
rate as  possible,  we  have  added  $l,670,064^to  the  5^39,833,070  which  was  paid  by  the 
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(Tovemmcnt  for  the  year  endins  June  30,  1905,  which  shows  that  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1906,  the  amount  paid  for  transportation  would  be  a  total  of  141,054,980.83. 
This  amount  of  money  forms  the  basis  of  our  calculation. 

Five  hundretl  million  pounds  is  practically  one-half  the  present  weight  of  mail  car- 
ried (see  p.  5,  our  brief,  Xov.  26, 190C)). 

In  Tables  A  and  Al  (column  8)  we  show  throughout  the  entire  United  States  what 
the  payments  to  the  railroads  would  be  if  only  one-half  the  present  amount  of  mail  were 
camcHl.  The  amount  shown  is  the  sum  of  $26,708,562.94,  exclusive  of  such  sums  as 
would  be  paid  on  "lap-over"  routes. 

As  no  data  are  available  from  which  to  calculate  the  readjusted  rate  which  would  be 
paid  upon  the  "lap-over''  n)Utes  if  one-half  the  weight  now  carried  theret)n  were  ex- 
cluded, we  have  added  tt)  the  gmss  saving  in  transportation  charges  which  would  result 
from  the  exclusion  of  half  the  present  rate  (exclusive  of  payments  on  "lap-over" 
routes)  a  percentage  equivakmt  to  the  percentage  which  that  gross  saving  bears  to  the 
amount  now  paid — i.  e..  33J  per  cent.  The  figures  are  given  below.  The  total  now 
paid  for  service  rm  '  'lap-over"  routes  is  $1,030,981 .81  (see  Table  V). 

The  amount  at  present  paid  to  the  railroads  is,  therefore,  $41,054,980.83. 

In  our  calculation  we  have  taken  away  one-half  the  weight  now  carried,  and  Tables 
A  and  Al  show  the  payments  that  would  be  made  under  those  circumstances.  The 
Zross  saving  would  be  $13,659,096.68;  but  from  this  gross  saving  must  be  deducted  the 
amount  now  received  by  the  Government  for  postage;  and  assuming  the  exclusion  to  be 
what  Mr.  Madden  dc^sires,  namelv,  three- fourths  of  second-class  mail  matter,  there 
would  have  to  be  deducted  therefrom  $5,000,000,  making  a  net  saving  of  $8,659,096.60 
as  a  result  of  excluding  one-half  the  mails,  instead  of  the  $30,000,000  which  Mr.  Madden 
asserted  would  be  saved.  In  other  words,  you  exclude  50  per  cent  of  the  mails  and 
save  only-  20  per  cent  of  the  total  present  cost  of  their  transjx)rtati(m.  The  figures  in 
detail  follow. 

Computation  of  saving  if  one-half  present  weight  of  mail  matter  were  excluded  from 
the  mails: 

Transportation  charge  for  year  ending  June  30,  1905 $39,  384,  916.  17 

Increase  by  readjustment  for  1906  (rostmaster-Ge^neral's  Report.,  p. 

193) 1,  670,  064.  66 

Total  transportation  charge 41,  054,  980.  83 

Deduct  total  paid  on  lap-over  routes 1, 030,  981 .  81 

Present  payment,  exclusive  of  lap-over  service 40,  023,  999. 02 

Pavment  nec(»s8ary  for  carrving  one-half  present  weight  (Tables  A  and 
Al) '. 26,  708,  562.  94 

Gn)s?  saving  (exclusive  of  lap-over  routes) 13,  315,  436. 08 

or  a  saving  of  33J  per  cent  of  the  present  transportation  charges;  to 
which  should  be  added  this  same  percentage  of  saving  of  the 
charges  (m  lap-over  n)utes — i.  e 343,  6(J0.  (K) 

Making  total  gross  saving  of 13,  659, 096.  68 

Deduct  what  the  Government  now  rereivt^s  for  same  weight  of  st^'ond- 

class  matter : 5,  000,  000. 00 

And  the  net  saving  Is 8,  659,  096.  68 

resulting  from  the  exclusion  of  one-half  the  present  weight  of  mails. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Madden's  recommondation  is  utterly  discredited.  The  actual 
Having  would  not  exceed  about  $8,000,000,  a  difference  of  $22,000,000  between  the  facts 
and  Mr.  Madden.  His  misleading  suggestion,  if  accepted,  would  seriously  injure  busi- 
ness, as  has  been  made  clear  in  New  York  and  in  Washington  to  the  Commission,  and 
the  magnificent  saving  which  he  asserted  would  result  dwindles  away  to  a  corapara- 
livelv  small  sum.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Madden  wanted  this  Commission  to  believe 
that  It  cost  practicallv  $30,000,000  to  transj)ort  and  handle  three-fourths  of  the  second- 
class  mail  matter,  l^he  Government  figures  show  that  for  transjjorting  the  second 
500,000,000  pounds  of  mail  matter  the  Government  pays  approximately  only  $8,000,000. 
This  is  all  it  would  save  in  the  item  of  transportation  if  substantially  three-fourths  of  all 
second-class  mail  matter  now  carried  were  excluded. 
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3.  The  Cost  to  the  Government  of  Transporting  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  iv 
Bulk,  if  the  Postmaster-General  Were  Authorized  to  Contract  with  thf. 
Railroads  upon  the  same  Terms  Now  Paid  by  Others  for  Similar  Service. 

Various  suggestions  have  been  made  for  saving  to  the  Government  some  of  the  mc^n^y 
now  expend^  in  the  transportation  of  the  maiS.  Mr.  Madden's  suggestion  of  exclua- 
ing  halt  the  mails  for  the  purpose  of  saving  ^0.000,000  falls  to  the  ground,  for,  as  demoi.- 
strated,  if  his  plan  were  adoptt»d  only  about  $8,000,000  would  be  saved,  and  this  would 
be  in  utter  disregard  of  the  consequent  injury  to  publishers. 

But  the  ''impression,"  says  Postmaster-General  Cortelyou,  "is  very^  strong  that  v 
(the  Government)  pay  a  great  deal  too  much  for  transportation  "  ( Postmaster-Generar? 
Report,  190G,  p.  55). 

WTiat  definite  suggestion  or  recommendation  can  be  made  to  effect  a  material  rediu- 
tion  in  the  amount  paid  to  the  railroad  companies,  in  entire  fairness  to  them  and  to  thf 
Government? 

"If  the  Government  is  payinj?  too  much  for  the  carriage  of  the  mails*'  (Poetiua.«tt*r- 
General's  Report,  1906.  p.  56),  it  should  pay  U^ss.  It  certainly  is  payine  a  vast  :«uni 
more  than  that  paid  by  commercial  interests  for  similar  service  when  dealing  directly 
with  the  railroad  companies  and  express  companies. 

On  pages  15,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  and  22  of  our  brief  filed  November  26, 1906,  numen)iu 
routes  are  compared  which  show  in  every  instance  that  the  Government  is  paying 
rates  greatly  in  excess  of  those*  paid  by  the  buniness  interests  of  the  country. 

There  is  no  claim  made  here  that  the  railroad  companies  are  overpaid  for  the  handling' 
of  first-class  mail  matter,  or  third  or  fourth;  but  for  second-class  mail  the  service 
which  the  railroad  companies  render  txy  the  Government  is  substantially  the  sam*- 
as  that  rendered  by  them  to  the  express  companies  for  carrj'ing  express  'matter  and 
for  the  carrying  of  fast  freight  of  a  highly  perishable  character.  It  is  impossible  to 
see,  therefore,  why  the  Government  shoulcl  pay  the  railroad  companies  for  carrj-inp 
second-class  mail  m  bulk  more  than  merchants  pay  for  carrying  matter  of  similar  liA 
in  bulk. 

It  would  manifestly  be  an  onerous  burden  upon  the  railroad  companies  to  compel 
them  to  carry  second-class  mail  matter  in  small  quantities  for  less  than  they  charge 
for  carrying  commercial  matter  of  similar  risk  in  small  quantities;  but  where  second- 
class  mail  matter  is  shipped  in  bulk  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Government  should  pay 
more  for  transporting  it  than  a  sum  which  ap])n)ximates  the  rate  for  carrying  exprct^ 
matter  and  first-class  freight  matter  of  a  highly  perishabh*  character  involving  sub- 
stantially the  same  risk. 

The  law  fixing  the  compensation  to  railroads  is  33  years  old.  At  the  time  of  it? 
enactment  the  cost  of  transportation  was  very  much  greater  than  it  is  at  present;  indeed, 
it  i.s  j^enerally  asserted,  in  publications  dealmsf  with  this  question  that  the  cost  of  trant^- 
portation  per  ton  per  mile  has  been  reduced  from  50  per  cent  to  60  per  cent;  but,  save 
the  reductions  as  a  result  of  the  acts  of  1873  (10  per  cent)  and  1878  (5  per  cent), 
there  has  been  no  reducticm  in  the  amount  paid  to  the  railroads. 

As  to  first-class  mail,  the*  increas(»d  frequency  of  daily  service  where  the  mail  is  now 
carri<»d  two  or  three  or  more  times  a  day,  when  thirty-three  years  ago  it  was  carried  only 
once,  the  necessary  space  for  separation  and  distributi(m  wnich  the  railn)ad  companies 
have  to  furnish  at  points  fn»e,  and  the  other  items  enumerated  by  the  Postmaster- 
General  ( Report.  1905,  p.  195),  furnish  reason?  for  contending  that  the  amount  paid  now 
for  carr>'in^  first,  third,  and  fourth  class  mail  is  proper.  But  for  second-class  mail 
matter,  which  requires  none  of  the  highly  expensive  service  required  for  first-(*lai* 
matter,  no  reason  can  be  seen  for  paying  the  rates  that  were  paid  thirty-three  years  ago. 
For  example,  the  New  York  ('entral  Railroad  carries  (according  to  the  official  figure?! 
an  average  daily  weight  of  41 1,838  pounds,  and  this  is  paid  for  upon  a  flat  rate  fixed 
.  thirty-three  years  ago  for  all  kinds  of  mail;  yet,  as  stated,  the  expense  for  side  service, 
room  for  separation,  transix)rtati(m  of  special  agents,  etc.,  does  not  apply  to  setxmd- 
classmail. 

The  rate  to  be  sought,  therefore,  is  one  which  will  give  to  the  railroads  ample  com- 
pensation, which  will  secure  to  the  Government  adequate  service,  and  which  will 
save  to  the  Government  the  excess  now  being  paid  for  the  service  rendered. 

Accordingly,  it  would  seem  fair  to  continue  the  present  rate  of  compensation  for  all 
amountji  of  mail  carried  throughout  the  country  where  the  amount  earned  on  any  given 
route  is  less  than  20*000  pounds  per  day.  But  20,000  pounds  shipped  by  any  com- 
mercial house  every  day  in  the  year  would  entitle  the  shipper*  to  consideration  from 
the  railroad  companies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  railroad  companies  would  seem  to 
be  amply  paid  by  the  schedule  of  rates  now  in  vogue  (see  p.  6,  brief,  November  26, 
1906)  for  ail  average  daily  weights  not  in  excess  of  20,000  pounds. 
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We  have  at'oordingly  taken  all  the  routes  in  the  Unit€*d  States  upon  which  20,000 
}X)unds  or  more  of  mail  are  carried  each  day  in  the  year,  and  have  enumerated  them 
in  Table  D.  The  numbers  of  the  routes  appear  in  the  left-hand  column,  and  by 
reference  to  the  Postmaster-General's  Report,  1905,  (p.  252,  etseq.)  the  terminal  points 
of  these  routes  and  the  railroads  which  they  cover  can  be  ascertained. 

In  taking  the  amount  of  20,000  pounds  average  weight  per  day  we  have  merely 
tried  to  take  a  fair  figure;  but  it  should  be  noted  that  any  amount  in  excess  of  5,000 
pounds  could  be  taken  by  the  Government  without  increasing  the  rate  of  compensation 
for  carrying  small  amounts  of  mail.  Upon  the  routes  on  which  20,000  pounds  or  luore 
are  carried  per  day  it  would  seem  that  the  Government  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
make  contracts  for  carrying  second-class  mail  matter  at  a  commercial  rate.  What 
that  rate  shall  be  is  siXao  a  Question  of  what  is  fair,  and  as  an  excellent  test  of  what  is 
fair  we  have  assumed  that  tne  service  which  the  Government  would  require  would  be 
the  same  service  as  is  given  by  the  railroads  to  the  express  companies.  The  amount 
which  the  railroad  companies  receive  for  the  services  tney  render  to  the  express  com- 
panies is  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  charges  made  by  the  express  companies  to 
the  general  public. 

By  referring  to  page  15  of  our  brief  of  November  26,  1906,  various  calculations  will  be 
found  by  which  it  is  shown  what  the  average  express  rate  per  ton  per  mile  is  over  a  num- 
ber of  representative  routes.  That  computation  shows  that  the  amoimt  received  by 
the  railroads  for  express  service  is  at  the  average  of  $.02945  per  ton  per  mile.  If  this 
figure  were  multiplied  by  the  number  of  days  in  the  year,  say,  360,  we  would  have  an 
annual  rate  covering  the  transportation  of  a  ton  per  mile  per  year;  the  annual  rate  per 
ton  per  mile  per  day  arrived  at  in  this  way  being  $10.60.  The  Government  pays  at 
present  $21.37  annually  per  t^m  per  mile  (see  schedule  of  payments,  p.  6,  brief  Novem- 
ber 26,  1906),  on  n)UteH  where  the  weight  carried  is  in. excess  of  5,000  pounds  per  day. 
In  other  words,  if  the  Government  were  to  pay  for  carrying  second-class  mail  matter  at 
commercial  rates,  it  would  pay  annually  49.6  per  cent  of  what  it  now  pays  per  ton  per 
mile. 

Table  D  shows  the  total  mik>age  over  which  weights  in  excess  of  20.000  pounds  a  day 
are  carried  to  be  22,060.15  miles,  and  that  the  total  payment  made  by  the  Government 
for  the  transportation  of  mails  over  these  routes  aggregates  $19,904,714.04  per  year. 

The  authorized  rate  of  payment  for  the  first  20^000  |)ounds  a  day  carried  over  a  rail- 
road mail  n)Ute  is  $333.10  per  mile  per  annum.  The  following  table  (ba^ed  on  the  pres- 
ent authorized  payments,  page  6  of  our  brief  of  November  26.  1906).  shows  how  this 
figure  is  arrived  at. 

Tabh  showing  aulhorized  payments  on  first  ^0,000  pounds  (10  toris)  carried  over  a  mail 

route. 

First  5.000  pounds ' $171. 00 

Second  14,000  (for  every  additional  2,000  pounds,  at  $21 .37  per  2,000  pounds) . .     149.  60 
Last  1,000  pounds,  at  $1  per  80  pounds 12.  50 


333. 10 


If  the  suggestion  here  made  were  adopted  the  Government  would  continue  to  pay 
at  the  rate  of  $333.10  for  the  first  20,000  pounds  per  mile  per  annum;  and,  thereafter, 
for  the  weight  in  excess  of  20,000  pounds  the  payment  would  be  made  at  the  rate  of 
$10.60  per  ton  per  mile  per  annum  instead  of  the  present  rate  of  $21.37 — that  is.  at  a 
reduction  of  50.4  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  Uoveniment  would  pay,  as  it  does 
now,  upon  the  amount  of  mail  now  carried,  $7,348,235.96  annually  for  transporting 
the  first  20,000  pounds  over  all  of  the  routes  on  which  there  is  carried  more  than  2(T,000 
pounds,  or  10  tons  a  day,  each,  and  which  routes  aggregate  22,060.15  miles;  for  the 
oalance  of  the  mail  earned  in  excess  of  20,000  poun<ts  the  (xovernment  now  pavs  the 
difference  between  this  sum  and  $19,904,714.04,  i.  e.,  $12,556,478.08.  The  payment 
for  this  excess  would  be  scaled  down  by  the  opt^ration  of  the  suggested  rate  of  $10.60 
per  ton  per  mile  per  annum  as  against  the  present  rate  of  $21.37  per  ton  per  mile  per 
annum,  or  by  a  rtnluction  at  the  rate  of  50.4  per  cent,  resulting  in  a  net  saving  to  the 
Government  over  these  routes  of  $6,328,464.95. 

This,  it  is  submitted,  is  a  legitimate  saving  which  the  Government  ought  to  have  at 
this  time.  If  a  commercial  rate,  such  as  is  paid  to  the  railroad  companies  for  express 
service,  were  adopted  for  a  less  amount  of  weight  than  an  average  of  20,000  pounds  a 
day,  the  saving  would,  of  course,  be  very  much  greater.  But  it  is  submitted  that 
there  can  be  no  fair  answer  to  the  suggestion  that  the  Government  be  permitted  to 
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make  contracts  for  the  carrying  of  second-class  matter  in  bulk  at  commercial  mie-. 
where  the  railroad  companies  are  daily  making  such  contracts  with  merchants  ^hippir.i: 
matter  involving  exactly  the  same  risk.o 

CONCLUSION. 

This  Having  of  $6,300,000  is  entirely  fair,  since  it  is  based  on  the  rales  lixe<l  by  !h» 
railroad  companies  themselves  for  similar  service,  and  would  effect  no  suc^h  destruction 
of  business  as  would  be  the  inevitable  result  of  adopting  the  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Madden  to  fix  a  rate  which  would  exclude*  at  least  three-fourths  of  second-class  mail 
matter. 

It  is  not  conceived  that  this  CommLssion  will  regard  it  as  a  part  of  its  duty,  or  tluJ 
(>)ngre8s  will  regard  it  as  a  part  of  its  duty,  to  a<iopt  reckless  suggestions  whi(*h  wii 
work  great  injury  and  harm  to  established  business  interests,  merely  upon  a  recomnn^n- 
dation  which  purports  to  have  for  its  purpose  a  saving  of  a  vast  sum  of  money,  when  ih»' 
facts  show  that  between  the  result  pn)phesied  and  the  largest  saving  possible,  ther»'  i?  a 
difference  of  at  least  $22,000,000. 

Not  (mly  has  the  publishing  business  grown  up  an)und  and  under  the  present  Iaw>. 
but  business  interests  have  likewise  grown  up  imder  the  influence  of  those  postal  law^. 
And  it  is  submitted  that  the  (\)ngress  can  not  regard  it  as  it«  duty  to  go  into  some  kin«l 
of  speculative  legislation  having  for  its  direct  pur|)ose,  as  8ugg(»sted  by  Mr.  Maddt'i.. 
the  excluding  of  three-fourths  of  second-class  matter  fn)ra  the  mails,  utterly  regardb'^^ 
of  whether  by  adopting  such  a  suggestion  these  great  busint^ss  interests  be  in  part,  or 
even  totally,  destn)yed,  and  with  no  assurance  of  any  benefit  commensurate  there  wirJi 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Herbert  Noble,  of  Coim^K 

December  18.  1906. 


oThis  suggestion,  it  is  submitted,  is  in  aid  of  the  economic  administration  of  the 
Post-Office  Department,  and  does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  methods  of  work- 
ing the  mail,  including  parts  of  second-claas  mail,  "over  the  wheels,"  or  with  adf  quat*> 
compensation  to  the  railroads  therefor. 
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tion. 
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rou.e  per 

day. 
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por.  a- 
tion. 

transpor- 
iaion. 

m«.  .er. 

Miles. 

loioii. . . 

lfi.83 
29.90 

117 
1.437 

$42. 75 
ia3. 46 

9719.48 
3,093.45 

58 
718 

$42. 75 
74.12 

$71j*.48 
2,216.19 

1 .  .69. 1 1 

iOUXG.  .  . 

$877. 2t> 

aft    \^\J  •     S  A 

42.96^5.30 

KiUnXi,  . . 

H3.22 

2,143 

129.96 

8. 216. 07 

1.071 

88.50 

5.  ,594. 97 

2.621.10 

13.5,480.46 

KMrXM.  .. 

a3. 47 

1.786 

118.85 

3.977.90 

893 

83.12 

2, 782.  (W 

1.195.87 

59, 777. 42 

IOUKXt.  .  . 

91.19 

5.708 

177.84 

16.217.22 

2.8.54 

142.25 

12.971.78 

3. 245.  44 

520.512.52 

lOKKW.  .. 

13.=>.81 

59.252 

750.69 

101.951.20 

2^».  b2«i 

438.44 

59, 544.  .54 

42. 406. 66 

8.047.014.12 

10KMI7-  .  . 

UW.30 

5.305 

173.57 

28. 7m.  74 

2.<>.52 

138. 2i5 

22.8(v5. 17 

.5.841.57 

877,:»3.95 

H»UIOS.  .  . 

52. 71 

4,N39 

1«)8.44 

8.878  47 

2.419 

1.34.2.5 

7, 076.  ,32 

1.802.15 

2.55.063.69 

lOKKKi.  .  . 

13.06 
88.00 

6fi 
2,300 

42.75 
132.5,3 

.5.58.31 
ll.«)62.64 

1,1.50 

42. 75 
92.50. 

558.31 
8. 140.(K) 

861.96 

lOlOlO. .. 

"3,' .522.' 64' 

202.400.00 

unoii. .. 

15.19 

530 

r.4. 98 

987.04 

'2ti,5 

47. 75 

725.32 

261.72 

8,050.70 

101012. .  . 

114.75 

12.839 

25;i.  94 

2^. 139. 61 

6,419 

188.00 

21,573.00 

7,, 566. 61 

1.473.-27.5.25 

101013.  .  . 

20. 3S 

1,301 

94. 05 

1,916.73 

hOO 

69. 12 

1,408.66 

508.07 

24. 476.  .38 

101014... 

48.70 

1.145 

31.49 

4, 455. 56 

.572 

67. 12 

3,»*.74 

1,186.82 

.55,761.50 

lOlOlo.  .  . 

57.11 

5,534 

176  13 

10.058.78 

2,767 

140.2.5 

8.009.67 

2.049.11 

316.046.74 

101 oin. . . 

3.13 
21.17 
41.72 

9.5 
133 

42.75 
42.75 

82.08 

133.80 

905.01 

3,424.37 

48 

62 

466 

42. 75 
42.75 
64. 75 

133.80 

IKXj.OI 

2,701.37 

297.35 

101017.  .. 

2.815.61 

101018.  .. 

*' 72.3."  66 

:«,.883.04 

101019.  .. 

52.91 

2, -207 

130.82 

6.  .121. 68 

1.103 

90.  .50 

4. 788. :« 

2.133.33 

116.772.37 

101020.  . . 

IS.  37 

Stni 

79.  .>2 

1,4<)0.78 

432 

61.75 

1,134.;« 

326. 43 

1,5,854.31 

loon'i. .. 

h.iW, 

W>4 

70. 97 

403  10 

:«2 

.53.  75 

'30r>.  30 

97.80 

3.771.52 

101022. . . 

37.41 

354 

53. 01 

1.98.3.10 

177 

42. 75 

1..5?«.28 

:}83.82 

13.243.14 

10102;^. . . 

f:.4i 

43.36 

120 
6.917 

42. 75 
liH).67 

274.02 
8. 267. 45 

3. 4.59 

42. 75 
152.75 

274.  (r2 
6.62:i.24 

769.20 

101024... 

"i.'^i44.'2i' 

299.921.12 

lOKniii.. 

lOlOJi'O ' ' 

101027... 

4.75 

3t)i\ 

53.  87 

2.55.  88 

1H3 

42.  75 

203. 06 

52.  82 

1.738.50 

inio.><... 

95.89 

liSTt 

.V).  .58 

5,  .3.  9.  .56 

193 

.42.75 

4,099.30 

1,2,30.26 

36,917.65 

10102<I..  . 

21.89 

70ti 

72.68 

1.. 590. 96 

;i.53 

.54.  75 

1,198.48 

.392.  48 

15, 454.  34 

lOlu.Jl)... 

68.40 

107 

42.75 

2.924.10 

54 

42.  75 

2. 924. 10 

7. 318. 80 

lOlnlil... 

5.  32 

195 

42.75 

'227.  43 

93 

42.  75 

227.  43 

1.037.40 

101'»;{2... 

29.  a5 

13X 

42.75 

1,241.88 

m 

42.  75 

1,241. 8M 

4,008.90 

lom.u... 

8.75 

2X0 

47.88 

418.95 

140 

42.  75 

;i74.  oti 

44  89 

2, 450. 00 

moM... 

102.  24 

3. 162 

144.  .50 

14.773.6K 

1,.581 

1 10.  87 

ll..Ti.5..3.5 

3, 438.  33 

323,282.88 

um:v>.. . 

U\.2i\ 

98S 

HA.  ti.5 

1 .  ;i7r..  40 

494 

(«•).  75 

l.()K.5.;i5 

291.  a5 

16. 0<)4.  88 

lOKKiii... 

15.  96 
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.50.  45 

MX5.  IK 

1.59 

42.  75 

i  H2.  29 

122.89 

5,075.28 

101<W7..  . 

13. 8«) 

4:«i 

59.00 

SI  7.  74 
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43.  75 

<iOt).  ,37 
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6,042.96 
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'""47»V2.V 

99' 

"     '42.7.5* 
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2,027. 1« 
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io 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


No.  of 
route. 


102001a. 
102002.. 
102003. . 
102004.. 
102005.. 
102006.. 
102007. . 
10200S. . 
102009.. 
102010. . 
102011.. 
102012. . 
102013a. 
102014. . 
10201.5. . 

102016.  . 

102017.  . 
102018. . 
102019,  . 
102020.. 
102021.. 
102022. . 
102023. . 
102024  o. 
102025. . 
1020-2f). . 
102027. . 


Length 

of 
route. 


■| 


Table  A. 


Table  H 


Milea. 


Present 

average 

weight 

of  mails 

carried 

over 

en'lre 

rou  e 

per  day. 


Pounds. 


prosent 
pay  per 
mile  per 
annum 

for 
trans- 
porta- 
tion. 


Present 
anrual 
rat^e  of 
pay  for 
transpor- 
tation. 


One-half 

present 

averaire 

weight 

of  mails 

carried 

over 

entire 

route  per 

day. 


Pay  for 
one-half ' 
present 
pay  per 
mile  per 
annum 
for  trans- 
porta- 
tion. 


Pay  for 
one-half 
present 
annual 
rate  of 
pay  for 
transpor- 
tation. 


Poundtt. 


Saving  by 

e.xclusion  I  NumN^r  'A 

of  50  per     pounds  ikt 

cent  of         mile  p«'r 

mall  day. 

matter. 


40.38 
26.34 
24.54 
22.8.5 
220.05 
13.50 
69.70 
56. 73 
84.63 
56.79 
94.40 


1, 312 

4.53 

701 

450 

12.796 

1,129 

14,  .581 

1.498 

1.631) 

1,(V.57 

6.741 


S98.33 

60.71 

72.68 

.59.  a5 

253.93 

90.63 

272.74 

106.02 

112.01 

112.86 

183.83 


S3.970.5(i 
1.599.10 
1,783.56 
1.367.57 

55,877.29 
1.22.3.50 

19,009.97 
6,014.51 
9, 479.  40 
6. 409. 31 

17,353.55 


656 
227 
;i52 
250 

6. 398 
565 

7.291 
749 
818 
829 

3,121 


S71. 12 
44.75 
54. 75 
46.75 

175.00 
67.12 

195.37 
76.12 
69.12 
70.12 

146.25 


12,871.82 
1.17a  71 
1,34a  56 
1,068.24 

38,508.75 
906.12 

13,617.28 
4,318.28 
5,849.62 
3,982.01 

13.806.00 


11.098.74 

420.39 

440.00 

299.33 

17,368.54 

317.38 

.5.392.68 

1.696.23 

3,629.78 

2,427.20 

3,547.55 


.52. 97<  VJ 
11.9.'*2  i>J 
17,  2fr2  .54 
10, 2Si.  rn) 

2.  H15. 7."»a  •*! 
15. 24 1.50 

1.016.29.5.70 

84.9Sl-.54 

i:i8. 4.54.  tkx 

94,  ia».  t^o 

589, 150. 40 


73. 03 
12.11 
5().  18 
20.91 
12.11 

4.28 
13.36 

2.87 
21.91 
21.58 


2.434 
353 

tJOS 
919 
4.56 

8S 
48H 
.528 
.528 
4.52 


134. 24 
53.01 
fi8.40 
82.94 
60.71 
42. 75 
f)3.  27 
«H.  98 
(H.98 
TO.  71 


I 


9.803.54 

641.95 

.3.842.71 

1.734.27 

7a5. 19 

182.97 

845.28 

\m.  49 

1 .  423.  71 

1.310.12 


„  I 


1,217 
177 
30(i 
480 
228 
44 
244 
2(J4 
264 
226 


95.50 
42.75 
.50.75 
65.  75 
44.75 
42.75 
45.75 
47. 75 
47. 75 
44.  75 


6,974.37 
517. 70 

2,8.51.13 

1,374.83 
.541. 92 
182.97 
611.22 
137.04 

1.041.82 
965.  70 


2.829.17 
124.25 
991.58  ' 
.359.44 
19:127 

'234.06 
49.45 
381.89  , 
:J44.42  I 


177, 755  02 

4. 274.  ^: 

,34, 157  44 

19.  m:i  .51» 

5.  .522.  Hi 

:c*..  M 

H,519.'>» 

l,.5l.5.3»i 

11..5ti!<4'^ 

9.7.54. 1«. 


.32.  08 
.5.49 
.5.44 


271 

1.270 

1()() 


47.03 
96. 62 
42 


<.) 


1.532.23  ' 

5.30.44  I 
232.  75 


(i35 
58 


42.75 
70.12 

42.75 


1,392.79 
.384. 96 
232. 75 


i;)9.44 
145.48 


S.K2'.»  1> 

t..<J72.  :v 

576.  'M 


VERMONT. 


l0.3fK)l . 

io;K)n2. 
lo:iO()3. 
io;<oo4. 

10:{!)()5. 

io:«)Ot). 
io:«x)7. 
io;i(H)s. 
io:y))9. 
10:5010. 

10.i011. 
10.5012. 

io:ioi3. 
io:«)i4. 
io:wi5. 
io:{()i(). 
io:«)i7. 
io:*)is. 
io:«)i9. 

lO-iOJO. 

\m)2\ , 

10.^022. 

1():k)23. 


24.  (M) 

.326 

$51. :« 

145.21 

11,447 

2:».  40 

14.19 

15. 179 

279. 58 

49.  32 

16.874 

297..54 

2.  .50 

4. 12M 

1.58.  IS 

11.27 

4, 9K7 

170. 1.5 

28.  39 

9as 

81.23 

15.  87 

2M 

44.  46 

21.  16 

HU 

7(i.  9.5 

no.  18 

8,(i01 

2m».4H 

lis.  62 

1 ,  m\ 

iio.;w 

;«.  47 

824 

77.81 

14.  .59 

64S 

70.11 

•AA.  00 

2.107 

129.11 

r>7.  43 

S,7.50 

210.3.3 

•M\.  :f2 

4o;j 

.5«i.  43 

U.'.ll 

97.5 

.53.  79 

2. 02 

10,4:50 

22s.  2.S 

4.44 

41 

42.  75 

6.  .59 

.•^):i 

.56.  43 

mi  11 

11.12:5 

2:i5. 9H 

5.  04 

10,447 

229.  14 

19.11 

144 

42.  7.5 

~ 

■ 

__        ___   - 

$1,231. 

34, 7().3. 

3,967. 

14,674. 

:»5. 

1,917. 

2.  .306. 

705. 

1.628. 

23.  OW. 

13,0.h;5. 

2.09:1 

1.022 

4,  .389. 

12.079. 

2. 049. 

1.249. 

461. 

1S9. 

'M\. 

.37. 782. 

1.1.54. 

816. 


'20 

27 
24 
67 
45 
59 
11 
.58 
•26 
.50 
78 

,^5 

90 
74 

2,5 
53 
30 
12 
81 
87 
7.5 
.86 
95 


163 

5.724 

7.590 

8.437 

2,0(V1 

2.494 

454 

117 

407 

4.302 

793 

412 

.T24 

1.059 

4.  ,375 

202 

4KS 

.5.21.5  I 

22 

197 

.5.562  I 

5. 224 

72 


__  I 


$42. 7f> 

180.00 

199.37 

208.37 

128.25 

136.2,5 

62. 75 

42.75 

.59. 75 

161.62 

78.12 

.59. 75 

52.  75 

87.  .50 

1(W.  r.2 

42.75 

66.  75 

173. 00 

42.75 

42.  75 

178.00 

173.00 

42.75 


$l,0»i.00 

26,  Vfi.  80 

2, 829.  Ot» 

10, 276.  81 

320.62 

I,. 5.35.  .54 

1.781.47 

iuK  44 

1,2m.  .31 

17,807.29 

9. 2<«.  59 

2. 298.  .58 

769. 62 

2.97,5.00 

9.  .39t>.  69 

1,. 5.52.  68 

9(«.24 

,349.  46 

189.  81 

281.72 

28, 499. 58 

871. 92 

816. 95 


$2a5.20 

8.62.5.47 

1,  i;«.  18 
4, 397. ») 

74  83 

:J82.05 

524. 64 

27.14 

36;i95 

5.  -27.3.  21 

3.817.19 

<W4.  77 

2.53.28 

1,414  74 

2.  f;82.  .5ti 
496. 85 
254.  «> 
lll.W) 

'"96.1.5" 
9,28:117 
282.94 


1,W2. 
215. 
832. 

10. 

.Vi. 

25. 
3. 

17. 
947. 
IKS. 

31, 
9. 

71. 
502, 

14. 

14. 

21. 


178. 
.52, 


NJ4. 00 
21 N  ^7 
."Ml.  01 
225.  6^ 
320.  a 
2rvt  4'.* 
77K  12 
713.5s 

2a3.  (i> 
9SV  72 
1.31.  ;c 
»>.«*  2S 
4.>4.  .'52 

512.  •■^» 
.5:^7.  25 

1V2.0-1 

.vsv.  '^r 

652.  w* 
7."»1.S4 


$(i.32.H9r..7.S 458,241.79     174,ti.54..39  2.5, .!»«.  9i<l  ?!> 
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Ntun- 

iKTof      Miles. 

route. 


ItMtWl. 

104002.. 

104003. . 

104(X)4.. 

lt>4005. 

I04U06. . 

104007. 

104008. 

101009. 

104010.. 

104011. 

104012., 

104013.. 

104014. 

I(i4015. 

10401f}. 

1G4<J17.  . 

104018. 

104019.. 

1044i20. 

1(>4J)21 .  . 

104022- 

104«>23.. 

HMl»'24.. 

10*r25.. 

I0402fi.. 

I04(r28.  . 
10-4029.. 
UJ4CC?0.  . 
lO-KlTJl.. 
li)4<i:V2.. 
10HX<3.. 

HMOSJi. . 

I0403ria. 

104r«7a. 
U)4(i:y<a. 

I'>10:i9«. 
lt>44)40o. 

104f)41o. 


108.47 

12.53 

17.90 

4.03 

21.31 

14.52 

4.44 

6.04 

4.79 

7.78 

114.78 

2.06 

6.78 

30.76 

4.82 


Table  A>. 


.Vverage 

daUy 

weight. 


Present 
pa  V  per 
mile  per 
annum. 


I 


Pounds. 

92,457 

312 

2.942 

348 

223 

195 

1,505 

97 

243  ' 
70 
22.941 

e'»55 

290 

1.523 

172 


11.105. 

50. 
141. 

53. 

43. 

42. 
106. 

42. 

45. 

42. 
362. 

70. 

48. 
107. 

42. 


51 
45 
08 
01 
61 
75 
87 
75 
32 
75 
52 
11 
74 
73 
75 


Present 
annual 
rate  of 
pay  for 
transpor- 
tation. 


h 


1119,914.66 
632.  13 

2,525.33 
213. 63 
929.32 
620.73 
474. 50 
258.21 
217.08 
332.59 
41.610.04 
144. 42 
330.45 

3.313.77 
206.  a> 


One-half 

present 

average 

weight 

carried 


Pay  per 
mile  per 
nnnmn 
for  one- 
half  pres- 


over  entire  en t  average 

route  per     weight  oi 

day.  mail. 

6  7 


: Annual  pay: 

for  trana- 

portrttion 

of  one-half 

present     , 

weight  of 

mail.       i 


Pound*. 

46.228 
156 
1,471 
174  ' 
111 
97 
7.)2  1 

48;. 

121 

35 

11.470 

327 

145 
761 

86 


S613.40 
42.75 

108.50 
42.75 
42.75 
42.75 
76. 12 
42.75 
42.75 
42.75 

240.11 
52. 75 
42.75 
77.12 


42. 


/5 


$6.53.5.50 
535. 66 
1.942.15 
172.28 
911.00 
620. 73 
337. 97 
258.21 
204.77 
332.  .''.9 

27,559.83 

108.67 

289.85 

2.372.21 

20tK05 


Table  B'. 


Numl)er  of 

pounds  per 

mile  p<»r  day 


» 


10.028,810.79 

3,909.36 

52,6<)1.80 

1.7<i5.14 

4.752.13 

2.831.40 

6.(82.20 

.585.88 

l.l(a.97 

544.60 

2.t:33,167.98 

1,349.30 

1.966.20 

46.487.48 

829.04 


13.29 
2.26 


20. 

13. 

191. 


14 
76 
41 


19.43 

12  72 

23.88 

200.37 

3.23 

1.23 

12.42 

21.42 

49.66 


4. 
4. 


49 
33 


28.84 


202 

524 

896 

936 

15.428 

103 

2*0 

856 

172.329 

77 

104 

1,479 

1.134 

232 

271 

540 

850 


42.75 
64.98 
80.37 
82.08 
282. 15 
42.75 
47.  ai 
78.  fl6 
l,9oh.80 
42. 75 
42.75 
105.17 
90.63 
Ai.4t\ 
47.03 
^15.84 
78.66 


5r8. 14 

146.85 

1,618.65 

1.129.42 

54,006.33 

830.63 

598.22 

1.878.40 

392.484.75 

138.08 

52.  .58 

1,306.21 

1,941.29 

2.207.88 

211.16 

28.5.08 

2.268.55 


101 

262 

448 

468 

7,714 

51 

130 

428 

8*1.164 

38 

52 

739 

567 

116 

135 

270 

425 


42.75 
47. 75 
62. 75 
64. 75 
200.37 
42.75 
42.  75 
61.7.5 
1,039.80 
42.  75 
42.  75 
7,5.  12 
H7. 12 
42.75 
42.  75 
47.  75 
60.  75 


5ti8. 14 
107.92 

1,2**3.76 

890.96 

38.352  82 

830.63 

.543.  78 

1.474.  .59 
208,344.73  , 
1.38. 08 
.52.  ,58 
932.99  I 

1.437.71  I 

2. 122. 97 
191.95 
2(W.  76 

1,7.52.03 


2,684.58 

1.184.24 

18,045.44 

12,879.36 

2.953,073.48 

2,001.29 

3,307.20 

20,441.28 

34.529.561.73 

248.  71 

127.92 

18,369.18 

24. 290. 28 

11,. 521. 12 

1.216.79 

2.3:«.20 

24,514.00 


1.48  I     ;%.469 


i  12.85  1 
{  5.66  ^ 
I  21.39    I 


4.43 
120.44 
15.60 
8.07 
3.44 
3.33 


104042. 
H)4043. 
104IH4. 
H>4i>4.5. 
I04(V4I). 

lnjjk48. 
l(Kr>49. 
HWavO. 

U)41Il52. 
1040.53. 
KM0.54. 
1040.55. 

lf>l<)57. 
1040.58. 
!04ori9. 

K)40»0. 
I'UOU. 

Ki40r<J. 
HH0h4. 
I04O.5. 

li>4i>,7. 

I(H069. 


f    3!  44  il 
t    3.33  ;f 


921 

395 

7.069 
106 
100 

39.469 


f  82.08    I 

\     10.26  y 

I  82.08    I 


421.. 52 
82.08 
10.26 
82.08 
m.  43 

192. 37 
42. 75 
42. 75 

v5.38. 65 

421.52 


623.84 

2,8(J8.48 

249.98 

23.  If 59. 04 

fiWi.  90 

344.  <)9 

3, 2<56. 61 


19. 734 

460 

197 

3.534 

M 

.50 

19.734 


I 


329. 

5. 

42. 
149. 


.59 
75 
16 
75 
75 
62 


42.  75 
42. 


75 


329.  50 


I 


487.79 
819. 18 
29.03 
l.:V'3.61  j 
189.38  I 
18.020.23  , 
6r4^i.90  i 
344.99  , 

2.231.32 


,58.414.12 


1,3,54.85 

851,390.36 

l.('53.60 

807.00 


8.75 
58. 62 
17.62 
2»}.67 


-I 


4. 
3. 


84 
43 


28.<v> 
15. 95 
90.30 
17.95 


1,195 
2.622 
2,752 
2.390 
934 
»i3 
1,294 

7t;6 

2.724 
501 


93.20 

136.  80 

1:J8.51 

i;«.3S 

82.  OS 

47.  (« 

97.47 

75.  24 

138. 51 

64.12 


815. 50 

8,019.21 

2, 440.  .54 

3.5,57.24 

397.  26 

161.31 

2,792.51   ■ 

1 .  200. 07 

12.507.45 

1.1.50.95  ; 


597 

1.311 

1.37ti 

1.195 

4^i7 

131 

r.47 

'2.50 


(.8. 12 

100.  .50 

103.  .50 

94.50 

64.  75 

42.  75 

71. 12 

.>/.  /5 

1(«.  .50 

46.75 


596.05  , 
5.WU.31  ' 
1,82:?.  67  ' 
2.  .520. 32  1 

313.39  j 

146.(53  I 
2,037.59  I 

921.11  , 
9.346.0.5 

839.  16  ! 


10. 4.5().  25 

153,701.64 

48. 490.  24 

63,741.30 

4.  .520.  .56 

902. 09 

37,073.  10 

12.217.70 

245. 977.  20 

8, 992. 95 


54.00 
24.03 


10, 507 
925 


'229.14 
82.08 


12,373..5<> 
1.972.38 


5.  'inn 

4()2 


174.00 
(i3. 


4  0 


9.39H.(K) 
1.531.91 


5.  (>73. 78 
22.  '2*27.  75 


121.48 
27.16 
32.18 
2.11 
2.38 
50.  .55 
47.92 
10.54 


4.4.52 

l,(v56 

1.848 

1(78 

4,'» 

21,. 505 

.598 

123 


162.45 
112.8() 
1'21.41 

42 

.59 
347 


75 
00 
13 


67.  .55 
42. 75 


19. 734.  42 

3, 01 .5. '27 

3.906.97 

(K).  20 

140.42 

17.  .547. 42 

3.  Z{t>.  99 

4.50.  .58 


,-T        I 


,  22f> 
828 
924  , 

84 
216  ' 
'2.52 
2?^i 

(.1  • 


131.2.5 
SO.  12 
R5.  12 
42.  75 
4:^.  7.5 
4«i.  7.5 
.5(1.  75 
42.  75 


1.5. 944. '25 

2.  17C..(W 

2.739.  l«i 

90. '20 

104.13 

2.;iC3.2! 

2.431.95 

4.50.  .58 


.540.  S2S.  96 

44.'.<7(>.96 

59. 4(jK.  i\4 

3.54.  48 

1.0,i0..54 

1.087.077.75 

28.(i.56. 16 

1 .  29(1.  42 
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Table  A». 

Table  B'. 

(.)n(*-half 

Pay  per 

Vnnualpay 

for  tran«i- 

portation 

of  one-half 

pre.sent 

weight  of 

mail. 

Num- 
l)er  of 
route. 

Miles. 

Average 

daily 

weight. 

Pre.sent 
pay  per 
mile  per 
annum. 

PreHent 

annual 

rale  of 

pay  for 

tniiispor- 

preiient 

averagi' 

weight 

earned 

over  entire 

mile  per 
annimi 
for  one- 
half  pre.s- 
ent averagi' 

Xumlwrnf 

pounds  {ji-r 

mile  f»er  .u\ 

tatiou. 

■   route  per 
day. 

weight  of 
mail. 

1 

« 

S 

Pounds. 

4 
1 

a 

• 

Pounds. 

* 

* 

9 

104070. . . 

2.72 

189 

$42.  75 

S116.28 

94 

$42.75 

$116.28 

514.  tp* 

104071... 

10.76 

207 

42.75 

459.99 

103 

42.75 

450.99 

2.i27..<J 

104072. . . 

104073... 

104074... 

"'iiio' 

"■'3.250' 

i4.'i.,i5' 

'■"i,'77i'8i' 

i."629' 

ii2.'87' 

"i,"  37.5. 89 

39.727.ji 

10407  J. . . 

45.5. 20 

193 

42.75 

10407rt... 

"'  8.19' 

liHl' 

,>',.  .'iS 

350.12" 

3.ity..'.;i 

104077. 

3.30 

169 

42.  75 

141.07 

84 

42. 75 

141.07 

■>'.7  7o 

10407S... 

4.78 

762 

75.  24 

;i59. 64 

381 

.57. 75 

27»-..  O'l 

:\.u2.  <*\ 

104079... 

1.82 

484 

62.  42 

I13.ro 

242 

45. 75 

83.26 

XSi.  Sn 

104080. . . 

104. 98 

1.148 

91.49 

9.604.62 

.>74 

67. 12 

7.046.26 

220.517  (M 

1040«1..., 

7.7fi 

245 

45. 32 

351.  «;8 

122 

42. 75 

331.74 

1.9iH  31 

104082. . . 

8.51 

(M)l 

(,8. 40 

582. 08 

300 

.tO.  75 

4:n.h8 

5. 114.51 

104083. . . 

1040H4... 



1040K.')... 

"  2.hh' 

398" 

.Vi  43 

"'i43.'89 

i99 

42."7.V 

io9.6i' 

i.0!4  "HI 

KWOK'J... 

2. 39 

7-29 

73.  'hi 

1 75.  73 

364 

55.  75 

133.24 

1, 741'  ;ii 

104087.. 

13.51 

86 

42.  75 

.577.  .55 

43 

42.  75 

577.  .55 

1.16:  «■*. 

104(iJ<S. . . 

24. 24 

200 

42.  75 

1. 03(5. 26 

lOU 

42.  75 

1.036. 2i» 

4.Mv«<i 

104(J8H... 

9.69 

91 

42. 75 

414.24 

45 

42.  75 

414.24 

.s>*i  V^ 

10400.)... 

7.02 

7«i7 

75.  24 

.-,28. 18 

38:* 

57.  75 

405. 41 

5,3M  .« 

10401)1 . . . 

_ 

10405)2 ' 

» 

104093... 

.......... 

..*■...,...., 

104094 ' :    ..             

10409.',... 

1.74 

78;i 

76.  10 

132. 41 

391 

57. 75 

100.49 

X.'Ml  Al 

lO-'MXH... 

Hi.  fiS 

8.;ioi 

206.  (W 

9.CKX).70 

4,IM 

159. 62 

6.972.20 

362,.>;T.t- 

lorm-i... 

2.00 

liK) 

42.  75 

S',.  ."lO 

65 

42.  75 

8.',. .% 

2KKHI 

105(J03... 

58.67 

l..'i02 

l(Hi.88 

(i,  270. 64 

751 

76. 12 

4.4<)5.96 

SS,  122.  'M 

m'nH... 



io.'»oo,*»...   _. 

.>..       ■..                 -• 

lO'iOiHi. . . 

•23. 20 

945 

82.94 

'"'i. 924.  20 

472" 

64."  75' 

""i.'.W2.20" 

21.*«24  <"» 

ior»<jo7... 

9.07 

t;59 

70.11 

635. «) 

3-29 

.52. 75 

478.  44 

5.<t77. 1. 

lO'MKlS... 

10. 47 

1.0<.9 

88.07 

922.09 

534 

65.12 

681.80 

U.l^J  t;i 

io:)0(r.J... 

5.89 

2»>8 

47.03 

277.  UO 

134 

42.75 

2.',  1.80 

l..',7vV.' 

10V)I0... 

io:.<)ii... 

'i6.'47" 

Js'tV 

69.26 

72.i"i.5' 

3i7" 

.5i.7.V 

"  .541.82' 

6.^4'^  4."' 

lOUMl... 

7l.r.2 

4.646 

16.'-..  S7 

11.879.  M) 

2,32:J 

133. 25 

9..543..'i7 

.^3;<.7*;  .''i* 

10«i<X)2. . . 

13.  21 

574 

<>4i.  69 

880.97 

287 

49.75 

6.57.  20 

7,,'>s2.:.4 

lOt  (»««... 







f 

l(M(h»4... 

230.88' 

i46.25;V 

i.«\80.67 

;"i87,'394.5»i 

7;i."i26* 

«»8."58" 

207.4»>4.i5 

33.7Wi.sVJ  iA 

10.  tMK'.... 

»i2. 50 

84. (KK) 

1.014.88 

W,  430.  (K) 

42.U00 

5«,7. 66 

35. 478. 75 

5.2.'i0.0i«i  m 

lOAMlti... 

6.40 

3S7 

.55.  .',8 

XiT).  71 

193 

42. 75 

273.  U) 

2,47f».sii 

l(i(MJ7... 

214.  76 

6,818 

189.  81 

40. 7»v3.  .09 

3.409 

151.25 

32. 482.  45 

l,464.2;U.tvH 

10<i<K)S... 

13. 12 

22*) 

44.  -Ki 

583. 31 

114 

42.75 

Hi).  .S8 

3,(X»4.4^ 

imn).... 

7.92 

411 

57.  29 

4.53.  73 

20.5 

42.75 

3;i8.  .58 

3,2.V)  1.' 

MUU)... 

100. 39 

1,631 

112.01 

11.:  14. 68 

.^H),815 

79.12 

7.942. »', 

l(Kj.7;i».<l'' 

imn  1 . . . 

57.11 

4.7\'^ 

167.  .',8 

9,. ',70.  49 

2.392 

1.14.25 

7,  «>67. 02 

273.271..5.'» 

1(M.012... 

111.13 

2. 976 

141.93 

15. 772.  lis 

1.488 

109. .% 

12,  IIW.  74 

X^).  721.  s^ 

10C.()13.    . 

29. 34 

2.874 

140. -22 

4, 114.0.-1 

1,437 

10(>.  .',0 

3. 124.  71 

M.:v.M.  1" 

l(Hi014... 

:>4.  20 

8.  80,", 

211.19 

11.446.49 

4. 402 

lf.4. 62 

8,9-22.40 

477.  in.  i"' 

10<.()1.'>.    . 

45.  .">8 

1.712 

11.",.  43 

5,2»-.1.2<) 

ms 

79. 12 

3,6W.29 

7SJUJ.'»' 

10(10  in... 

31.75 

444 

59.  8.-, 

Hkk».2:j 

222 

43.75 

1,389.  Oii 

14.0^7  i»» 

\mni...\ 

2.48 

661 

70. 97 

176. 00 

330 

.52.  75 

130. 82 

\,*vf*.l^ 

lO'OlH.    . 

10^).  80 

1,097 

KS.  92 

9.763.41 

548 

»i6. 12 

7. 2.VJ.  98 

120. 4.-- ).'<_» 

10«>()19.    . 

38.  S7 

941 

82.  94 

3, 223.  87 

420 

m.  75 

2.361.  :i5 

36.57»'. '17 

io«-.(r2(). . . 

4.08 

272 

47.88 

195.3.1 

VM\ 

42. 75 

174. 42 

1.10'*.  7f. 

10.021.    . 

14.29 

'MS 

54.  72 

781.94 

184 

42. 75 

610.90 

5.  2.>  '>'- 

U)(.i)22.    . 

10(.(>23... 

'"4."i8' 

47.r 

6i. '»6 

''r,7.32 

237" 

45.75" 

i9i.24 

i.9\'.  .'Hi 

I()<i024..  . 

.■■-...•... 

.■-....... 

10(iOi'i... 

'4.75' 

316 

.W.  4.- 

""2:59.63' 

m 

42."  75* 

203."  (V,' 

i.'.vii ««' 

UM02(i... 

24.17 

1.5.-.5 

108.  .59 

2.h24.62 

It  1 

77. 12 

1.8l«.99 

37.. 5M  X' 

l()7i)»)l.    . 

459.  57 

23.  4fM) 

3«  8.  .-HI 

l(.9,:r>l..'i4 

11.74'-, 

244.11 

H2.1H.1.63 

.          79.5. 29^.^" 

107002.    . 

12.  40 

1<-1 

42. 75 

.5;-0. 11 

80 

42.75 

530.11 

\M*^  4»' 

107(KW... 

27. 14 

416 

.58. 14 

1,.')77.«) 

208 

42:75 

l.lfM).24 

Il.2'«>.-'4 

107(M)4... 

19. 25 

;  36 

.V2.  16 

1,(K>4.08 

Hi8 

42.75 

822.94 

6.4t,^  ««' 

10700.*,... 

94.89 

I.7()l 

117.  W 

11.1W.07 

880 

8:^.12 

7,887.26 

167.  lOi  JS* 

107(KX5... 

50. 96 

1 .  16,2 

92. 34 

4. 70',.  64 

.581 

68.12 

3.471.40 

.T9.21.V.'.:' 

107007. . . 

6.  71 

ir.5 

42.  75 

28»i.  8.'-, 

82 

42. 75 

28«>.85 

1.107.1"' 

1070t)H. . . 

92.  48 

10. -2:^1 

22r..  57 

20.9.'-.3. 19 

.5,115 

172.00 

15. 906.  .56 

946,16-'  v> 

107009... 

22.  43 

■6ti-2 

r>.\.  87 

1.-2JIS..30 

181 

42.  75 

9.58. 88 

8. 1 1^  '•• 

107O10. . . 

2ei.  :ir, 

52 

42.  75 

1.126.4*". 

26 

42. 75 

1. 126. 46 

l.,"?7t'  .^' 

10701 1 . . . 

439.  49 

411.h;<.s 

4.518.67 

1.985.910.27 

2a'i,919 

2.319.00 

1.019,177.31 

180.998.r>'i.'-' 
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Num- 
ber of 
route. 


107012.. 
107013.. 
107014.. 
107015.. 
107016.. 
107017  . 
107018. . 
107019.. 
107020. . 
107021.. 
107022. . 
107023.. 
107024.. 
107025.. 
107028. . 
107027.. 
107028. . 
107029.. 
107030.. 
107031.. 
107032. . 
107033.. 
107034. . 
107035.. 
107036. . 
107037.. 
10703S. . 
107039. . 
107040. . 
107041.. 
107042.. 
107043.. 
107044.. 
107045. . 

ioro4(>.. 

107047.. 
107048. . 
107049.. 
107a=i0.. 
107051.. 
I07a'>2. . 
107053.. 
107a54.. 
107a>5.. 
I07ai6.. 
107a57.. 
1070  "W.. 
107059.. 
1070<O.. 
107(KU.. 
107002.. 
1070U3.. 
107064.. 

i070«y>.. 

I070t>i.. 
107(Mi7.. 
107fXi8. . 
li)7fM». . 
107070.. 
107071 . . 
107072.. 
107073.. 
107074.. 
107075. . 
107076. . 
107077.. 
107078. . 
107079.. 
l07aS0. . 
107081.. 
107as2. . 
107083. . 
107084. . 


Table  Ai. 


Average 

dally 

weight. 


Present 
pay  per 
mile  per 
annum. 


97).  02 

44.94 

1.52 

273.08 
14.88 
18.01 
13.74 


S94.91 

201.78 

68.40 

100.04 

380.88 

67.55 

171.00 

103.46 

162.45 

48.74 

142.79 

42,75 

108.50 

74.39 

328.32 

60.71 

192.38 

55.58 

49.59 

49.59 

84.65 

42.75 

104.31 

80.37 

194.09 

156.47 

50.45 

52. 16 

42. 75 

135.95 

131.67 

75. 24 

90.ti3 

L%.  47 

100.89 

42. 75 

128. 25 

42. 75 

65.84 

42.75 


Present 
annual 
rate  of 
pay  for 
traDspor- 
tation. 


I 


12,030.12 

20.664.28 

5,905.65 

1,130.45 

11,505.35 

3,663.91 

13.273.02 

9.430.37 

051.95 

466.92 

18,220.00 

150.48 

6,796.64 

1,125.52 

63, 178. 61 

1,388.43 

27,431.46 

1,076.58 

758.23 

1,093.45 

1,262.97 

459.13 

18,812.30 

2,030.94 

27,653.94 

5,958.37 

1,041.79 

639.48 

117.13 

11,415.72 

4,54(1.56 

l,a5<».78 

1,549.77 

14,W)7.77 

4,533.99 

64.98 

35,022.51 

(»(>.  12 

1,1H.'").77 

587.38 


One-half 

present 

average 

weight 

earned 

over  entire 

route  per 

day. 


PoundM. 

612 

3,940 

308 

676 

12,749 

297 

2,510 
717 

2,206 
147 

1,511 

28 

T78 

373 

9,889 
231 

3,517 
192 
151 
153 
405 
10 
720 
448 

3,586 

2,013 
155 
170 


Pay  per 
mile  per 
annum 
for  one- 
haif  pres- 
ent average 
weight  of 
mail. 


1,275 

1,121 

380 

561 

2,017 

<iK8 

34) 

1,024 

94 

273 

77 


160.12 

156.62 
51.75 
72.12 

256.11 
60.76 

136.25 
74.12 

131.25 
42.75 

106.87 
42.75 
77.12 
56.75 

224.74 
44. 75 

149.62 
42.75 
42.75 
42.75 
66.75 
42.75 
75.12 
62.75 

150.62 

128.25 
42.75 
42.75 


Annual  pay 
for  trans- 
portation 
of  one-half 
present 
weight  of 
mail. 


8 


.1. 


98.50 
91.50 
57. 75 
67. 12 
128.25 
73. 12 
42.75 
8(i.50 
42. 75 
4.S.  75 
42.75 


11,478.48 

16,030.45 

4,468.00 

814.95 

7,557.81 

2,752.68 

10,575.73 

575. 73 

760.13 

409.55 

13,636.61 

160.48 

4,826.04 

858.63 

43,246.72 

1,023.43 

21,334.32 

828.07 

653.65 

042.64 

005.01 

450.13 

13.547.89 

1,585.69 

21,460.33 

4,883.76 

882.79 

524.12 


Table  B>. 


Num1)er  of 

pounds  per 

mile  per  day. 


26,202.75 

807,003.21 

53, 185. 44 

16,277.60 

752,445.08 

32.218.66 

389,652.40 

130,800.25 

25,854.32 

2.816.52 

385,734.80 

107. 12 

07,452.63 

11.286.08 

3,805,880.54 

10.588.81 

1,003,120.65 

7,438.08 

4,632.87 

6,769.35 

14,785.72 

214.80 

250,704.00 

22,641.02 

1,021,86().56 

153,310.08 

6,401.50 

4,168.40 


8,271.05 

3, 159. 50 

l,271.tj«) 

1,147.75 

12,186.32 

3,286.01 

t)4.98 

23,621.42 

63<i.  12 

877.99 

587.38 


214,207.47 

77, 450. 70 

16, 735. 20 

19,  18<k20 

383, 4a'>.  70 

61.882.38 

110.06 

559.540.92 

2,(i97.44 

9,833.46 

2,129.70 


119.01 

7.56 

49.63 


130.82 
42. 75 
09.26 


15,  »i8. 88 

323.19 

3, 437. 37 


1,094 

03 

311 


89.50 
42.75  ! 
51.75  I 


10,651.40 

3'23. 19 

2,5(>8.3,5 


2(30,512.89 

1,413.72 

30, 8(i9. 86 


31.10 

1,239 

94.91 

122.00 

5,789 

178. 70 

5.05 

2,077 

129.11 

137.61 

7,098 

193.23 

9.09 

2,003 

128. 25 

60.22 

7,151 

193.  Zi 

114.66 

4,  aw 

157. 32 

10.18 

322 

51.;«) 

l.Crf) 

12,890 

254. 79 

6.38 

m 

-    42.75 

13.92 

m: 

79. 52 

17.80 

248 

4(5.17 

8.2() 

548 

fWJ.  84 

43.88 

50(i 

(>4. 12 

59.,% 

2.907 

141.  OK 

107. 16 

1,719 

115.43 

12.  (i5 

im 

42. 75 

2.97 

23 

42. 75 

19.27 

277 

47.88 

13.04 

246 

45.32 

24.80 

282 

47.88 

37.08 

222 

43.61 

118.58 

708 

72.68 

26.19 

1,713 

115.43 

15.39 

532 

64.98 

33.20 

1,309 

98.  Xi 

117.05 

987 

84.  «M 

2,951.70 
21,817.48 


619 
2,894 


69.12 
142.25 


2,149.()3 
17,3(i7.30 


38,532.90 
706,779.01 


(>52. 

»),  590. 

1,281. 

13,375. 

18.03S. 

522. 

422. 

272. 
1,  KM). 

821. 

2,H\:i. 

8.31M. 

12.3<.<i. 

FAi). 

12H. 

922. 

F,\n). 

1,187. 
l.()17. 
8,(ilK. 
3.023. 
1.0(M). 
3. 2(;4. 
9,908. 


00 
38 
21 
38 
31 
•23 
95 
74 
91 
82 

r.8 

26 
47 
78 
9(1 
64 
97 
42 
0.5 
39 
11 
04 


2.5 


1,038 

8«i..50 

4,3«).  83 

10,  4SM.  K5 

3,549 

149.  (i2 

20, 5S9. 20 

976.  7.5.5.  78 

1,001 

8,5.  .50 

sr*4. 15 

•20.0(j*».97 

3,575 

1.50.  (.2 

10. 42,5. 92 

494.W2.22 

2,026 

12S.  25 

14,705.15 

4(»4.  W2. 32 

Kil 

42.75  , 

435. 20 

;i.2;7.96 

6, 445 

1S9.00 

313.74 

21,3«>r.40 

a3 

42.  75 

2-2. 74 

4L'1.().S 

4.W 

(.1.7.5  1 

S'>9.  5(i 

12.()«-S.t.4 

124 

42.75  ' 

7U).  95 

4,414.40 

274 

48.  7.5 

402.  »W 

4.  .52ti.  48 

2,53 

46.  75 

2, 0.5 1.. W 

22,  l'()3.  28 

1.4.'»3 

107.  .50 

6.3<)<1.25 

\72.m>.'iO 

H.59 

HI.  12 

8,  (.92.  82 

184.208.04 

84 

42.  75 

540. 78 

2,1.37.85 

11 

42.  75 

12f..W 

(i8.31 

13S 

42.  75 

S2.'}.79 

.5,  .•117.79 

123 

42. 75 

.5,57.  46 

3, 207. 84 

141 

42.  75 

l,(Hi0.20 

6,993.(i0 

111 

42.  7.5 

1.5.K5.  17 

8, -231.  76 

354 

54.  75 

6,  402.  2() 

8;i.9.54.(W 

H.56 

81.12 

2.  124.  .53 

44,  .St  Mi.  47 

LYili 

47.  75 

734. M7 

8. 1S7.48 

(^54 

71.12 

2.:W.1.1H 

43, 4.5S.  bO 

49S 

iWi.  75 

7,813.09 

115,52.8.35 

626a— 07- 


48 
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Miles. 

Table  A\ 

Annual  pay 
for  trans- 
portation 
of  one-half 
present 
weight  of 
mail. 

Table  BK 

Niimhtor  c»f 

pounds  per 

mile  per  day. 

Num- 
ber of 
route. 

Average 

daily 

weight. 

Present 
pay  per 
mile  per 
annum. 

Present 
annual 
rate  of 
pay  for 
transpor- 
tation. 

One-half 
present 
average 
w^eight 
carried 
over  entire 
route  per 

Pay  per 
mile  per 
annum 
for  one- 
half  pres- 
ent average 
weight  01 

day. 

mail. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

.6 

7    . 

8 

9 

Pounds. 

Pounds, 

107085. . . 

57.96 

578 

166.60 

13,865.35 

289 

S49.75 

,    12,883.61 

33,500.88 

lOTOSO... 

16.41 

742 

74.39 

1,220.73 

371 

56.75 

931.27 

12,170.22 

10:087... 

92.19 

5,036 

180.41 

16;631.99 

2,968 

144.25 

13.298.41 

547. 239.  M 

i07as.s... 

61.01 

3,112 

143.64 

8,763.47 

1,5.56 

108.87 

6, 642. 16 

189,813.12 

1070«9... 

43.07 

735 

.3.53 

3,166.93 

307 

55.75 

1      2,401.15 

31,f^>.45 

107090... 

33.52 

137 

42.75 

1,432.98 

68 

42:75 

1,432.98 

4.  .502. 24 

10-091... 

69.46 

2,4  9 

134. 24 

9,324.31 

1,239 

96.50 

6.702.89 

97.K21.34 

10-092... 

13.59 

237 

45.32 

01.5.89 

118 

42.75 

580.97 

3,220-?3 

107093... 

99.47 

3,418 

147.92 

14,713.60 

1,709 

116.87 

11,025.06 

339,988.46 

107094... 

14.87 

1,061 

88.07 

1,309.00 

530 

65. 12 

9()8.33 

15. 7;;.  07 

10. '090... 

5-.  70 

897 

80.37 

4,ti42.17 

448 

62. 75 

3,1)24.44 

51.810.72 

loraMi. . . 

9.88 

444 

.59.85 

591.37 

222 

43.75 

432. 25 

4,386.72 

10"097... 

1.08 

15 

42.75 

4().  17 

7 

42.75 

40. 17 

16.20 

10'098... 

13.38 

913 

81.23 

1,080.85 

406 

59.75 

799.46 

12.215.94 

107099... 

lonoo... 

"s.'se" 

605' 

68*46' 

380."  36" 

362" 

50.7.5 

282. i7 

3,"  363.80 

lO'lOl... 

32.28 

724 

73.53 

2,3  3.54 

362 

65.75 

1, 799  61 

23,3  a  72 

107102... 

228.90 

1,817 

119.70 

27,399.33 

908 

84.12 

19,2,'>5.07 

415.911.30 

107102... 

228.90 

1.817 

908 

84.12 

19.255.07 

415.911.30 

10. "103... 

186.24 

1.442 

i64.'3i" 

"i9,'420."e9" 

721 

75.12 

13,990.a5 

268. 558.  (Kl 

107104... 

4.67 

,      57 

42.75 

199.04 

28 

42.75 

199.64 

266.19 

107105... 

73.26 

584 

67.65 

4,948.71 

292 

49.75 

3.644.69 

42.7t'3.84 

10-100... 
107107... 

7.31 

17,103 

300.10 

2, 193. 73 

8,551 

211.37 

1,545.11 

125, 022. W 

107108... 

'4i6.'23" 

""26.'7i8' 

338*58' 

"i38,'896*67' 

i6,"359" 

229.74 

94,246.20 

"8, 499,"  14.5. 14 

10 '109... 

24.84 

9,287 

216.32 

5,3  3.38 

4,643 

168.62 

4,188.62 

230,689.08 

107U0... 

21.75 

505 

64.12 

1,394.61 

252 

46.75 

1,016.81 

10.9^3,75 

ie7111... 

20.22 

4a') 

57.29 

1,158.40 

202 

42.76 

864.41 

8, 189. 10 

10112... 

3.97 

601 

68.40 

271.54 

301 

50.75 

201.48 

2,385.97 

107113... 

107114... 

"""78' 

'"24,'5i5" 

378.' 76' 

295."  43' 

i2,'257" 

2.56."  ii" 

i95'69" 

19,366.86 

107115... 

16.00 

457 

60.71 

671.36 

228 

44.76 

716.00 

7,312.00 

10  116... 

15.73 

736 

73.53 

1,  ISi).  62 

368 

56.75 

892.68 

11,577.28 

10-117... 

5.92 

44 

42. 75 

2.53.08 

22 

42.75 

253.  as 

2(0.48 

10118... 

15.11 

536 

64.98 

981.84 

268 

47. 75 

721.50 

8,098.96 

107119... 

174.64 

3,477 

148.77 

25,981.19 

1,738 

117.87 

20,584.82 

607,223.28 

107120... 

4.27 

308 

60.45 

216.42 

154 

42.75 

182.64 

1,315.16 

107121... 

14.  (» 

125 

42.75 

627.99 

62 

42.76 

(i2  .99 

I,83(i.25 

10^122... 

40.80 

808 

79.52 

3,:21.53 

434 

61.75 

2,889.90 

40,622.40 

1071'23... 

99.00 

9  7 

83.79 

8,295.21 

488 

66.75 

6,608.25 

967.23 

10  124... 

9.33 

1,467 

105. 17 

981.23 

733 

75.12 

700.87 

13,687.11 

10 '12,5... 

lO'iai. . . 

"'4.' 46' 

8i9" 



70.95 

338."  58" 

409* 

59.' 75" 

262'96 

3, 603."  60 

107127... 

57. 06 

520 

64.98 

3, 746. 74 

263 

47.75 

2,7.53.2- 

30,329.16 

10-128... 

5.15 

30' 

49.  .59 

255.38 

153 

42.75 

220. 16 

l,.5.^0.a5 

107129... 

142  30 

7,699 

199.00 

23,349.00 

3,849 

154.62 

22,002.43 

1,095,567.70 

107130... 

48.22 

1,709 

11.5.43 

5,506.03 

854 

81.12 

3,911.61 

82,407.98 

107131... 

8. 95 
22.33 

42.75 
42. 75 

382.61 
954.00 

10-132... 

iio" 

85' 

42.75' 

954."  eo 

3,'T96.'i6 

10^133... 

38. 10 

2,305 

132.  .5:1 

5,057.34 

1,152 

92.60 

3,529.80 

8",  958. 79 

10 -134... 

44").  14 

410 

58. 14 

2,082.57 

208 

42.75 

1,972.49 

19,194.24 

10713')... 

34.94 

250 

40. 17 

1,613.17 

129 

42.75 

1,493.68 

9,049.46 

107130. . . 

7.39 

1,230 

94.91 

701.38 

618 

69.12 

510.80 

9.134.04 

10713  •... 

52.30 

4, 557 

,  4.S.  73 

2, 548. 57 

2,278 

132.25 

6,916.67 

238.331.10 

10713S... 

17.04 

aso 

71.82 

1,223.81 

343 

53.75 

915.90 

ll,Oh9.44 

107130... 

07.30 

330 

51.30 

3. 455.  .50 

165 

42.75 

2,8'<9.64 

22,228.80 

10  140... 

107141... 

"iiai" 

3%' 

h'.m 

77.  45 

i98 

42."  75' 

5.52."  76 

,5,"  226."  28 

10^142... 

12. 20 

359 

53. 87 

f)00.  44 

1-9 

42.75 

524.11 

4.403.34 

10143... 

17.95 

51 

42.  75 

70". 30 

25 

42.75 

767. 36 

915. 45 

10  144... 

54.84 

42- 

58.14 

3,188.39 

213 

43.75 

2,344.41 

23,416.68 

107145... 

10  -  - 

\,KV) 

120., 50 

1,638.  ,58 

9.15 

84.12 

1,139.82 

24, 79<).  .tO 

10-14<5... 

15. 13 

0.320 

123.  12 

1,141.92 

3,100 

147.25 

2,227.89 

95.1)21.(0 

10714".. . 

10.48 

481 

02.  42 

^54. 10 

240 

45.  05 

4  9.46 

.5,040.88 

107148... 

54. 75 

ro 

42. 75 

2,,340.5<) 

88 

42.75 

2,340.56 

9. 036.  CO 

107H9... 

3  30 

42. 75 

141.07 

lai'K)... 



107151... 

"3S."i9' 

4"6" 

02."  42" 

"2,' 3.^3."  si" 

23.8" 

45."  7.5' 

""i,747.i9" 

18.178.44 

107i:)2... 

2.14 

252 

4(i.  17 

9S.  80 

12() 

42.75 

91.48 

.=39.28 

io:i7>3... 

19.8.T 

3(>() 

.53. 87 

1,(M.9.31 

183 

42.76 

848.69 

7,265.10 

107154... 

19.  (i2 

142 

42.  75 

83S.  •.  5 

71 

42. 75 

838.75 

2,. 80. 04 

107155... 

0.28 

.38<i 

55.  .58 

349.04 

193 

42.75 

2i«.  47 

2,4":4.08 

1071.)«. . . 

2.41 

1,008 

111. 15 

207. 87 

804 

79.12 

190.  ()8 

3,8:5.38 

107157... 

1 

Miles. 

Average 

daily 

weight. 

SECONl 

3-(:lass 

MAIL   MATTER. 

75& 

Present 
pa  V  per 
mile  per 
annum. 

Tal 

'    Present 

>     annual 

ra.e  of 

pay  for 

transpor- 

)le A». 

One-half 
present 
average 
weigh  I 
carried 
over  en"  ire 

Table  B>. 

Num-. 
i  «»r  of 
.rou  e. 

Pay  per 
mile  per 
annum 
for  one- 
half  pres- 
ent average 

1 

Annual  pay 

for  Vrans- 

poria  ion 

of  one-half 

present 

weight  of 

mail. 

N 

Numler  of 

pounds  per 

mile  per  day. 

tation. 

roue  per 

weigh    of 

S 

1     * 

i    . 

6 

day. 
6 

Pounds. 

mail. 

1 

S 

7 

9 

Pounds. 

1 

107158. . . 

107159..." 

lO^ltJO... 

176.66 

'i2,*786* 

1253.93 

$44,*  8.59.' 27' 

6,390* 

*avA**v«*k**        _____                  ____     ^ 

S188.00 

133,212.08 

"2,"257,"7i4.'86 

io:it»i... 

29.08 

1,091 

1            88.92 

2,585.79 

545 

66.12 

1,922.76 

31,726.28 

ioriH2... 

1 

1 

lU"lt.3... 

"i6.'32' 

sis' 

56' 45 

526*64' 

ise* 

42.75' 

iii.'is' 

3,*236.'i6 

ioritv4... 

69.84 

l,29(i 

97.47 

6,807.30 

648 

71. 12 

4,9<r.02 

90,512.64 

1071  tit)... 

12  14 

2,774 

138  51 

1,273  17 

1,387 

104  50 

1,268  63 

.33,676.36 

107lti8... 

6.32 

703 

72  68 

459.33 

361 

64  75 

346  02 

4,442.96 

107171... 

11  32 

441 

59  85 

677.50 

220 

43.75 

495  25 

4,992.12 

107173... 

29  96 

431 

59  00 

1,767  64 

216 

43.76 

1,.310  75 

'            12.912  76 

107176... 

11  52 

143 

42  75 

492  48 

71 

42.76 

492  48 

1.647.30 

107179... 

26.33 

175 

42  75 

1.125  60 

87 

42.76 

1,125  60 

4,607.76 

107181... 

6  23 

193 

42  75 

266  33 

96 

42  76 

2()6  .33 

1,202  39 

107191... 

3  69 

234 

44  46 

164  05 

117 

42  76 

157. 75 

86.3.46 

107192... 

56  74 

567 

66  69 

3.783  99 

283 

48  76 

,      2,7Wi  07 

;«,171.58 

107193... 

10  48 

6.351 

'          184  68 

1,935  44 

3, 175 

147  26 

1,643  18 

6()..5.58  48 

lOT^IOl-.. 

T.i  67 

13. 494 

261  63 

19,274  28 

6,747 

192  00 

14,144  64 

S94, 102  98 

lfKH)04-.. 

go  28 

498.874 

6,448  91 

491.927  59 

249,437 

2,783.14 

261.261  88 

46,0.38.343  72 

KH*P05... 

61  91 

1.845 

121  41 

7.616  49 

922 

85  12 

6.2<y9.78 

114.223.95 

KKKMM). . 

25  85 

2,173 

129  96 

.3.  .359  46 

1,086 

89  50 

2.313  57 

5»),  172  06 

VfJdOT... 

8  42 

114 

42  75 

359  95 

57 

42  75 

359  95 

050  88 

I'MX^... 

67  85 

3,665 

151. 34 

10.2(i8  41 

1,832 

122  87 

S,XHi  73 

248.670  25 

uyjoijy. . . 

12.70 

375 

54  72 

ti94.94 

187 

42  75 

542  92 

4,762.50 

10.4)10. . . 

8  37 

117 

42  75 

3.57  81 

68 

42  75 

357  81 

079.  29 

iw^ii... 

6  94 

177 

1            42  75 

296  m 

88 

42  75 

206  68 

1,228  ;« 

i(rK)i2... 

986 

145 

42  75 

421  51 

72 

42  75 

421.  61 

1,429  70 

109013... 

37  21 

7,725 

200  07 

7, 444  60 

3,862 

166  62 

6,790  62 

287. 447  25 

If/J0l4...1 

13.31 

135 

42  76 

5(K)  00 

67 

42  76 

5«»  00 

1.706.86 

lOiClo... 

59  17 

4,531 

164  16 

9,713  ,34 

2,265 

132  26 

7,825  23 

268.01.9.27 

l(K«lt>. . . 

3  88 

44 

1            42  75 

165  87 

22 

42  76 

165  87 

170.  72 

vfjon..., 

27.83 

1,535 

107  73 

2,998.12 

767  , 

77  12 

2.146  24 

42,719  05 

irx«18..., 

893 

34 

42.75 

:J81  76 

17  ! 

42  76 

381.75 

.303.  62 

109019. . . 

34  07 

472 

61  56 

2,097  34 

236 

46  75 

1,658  70 

16,081.04 

UfjOrJO. . . 

7.62 

133 

42  75 

325  75 

66 

C  76 

.325  75 

1,013  46 

lOfVil... 

17.32 

422 

68  14 

1,006  98 

211 

42  76 

740  43 

7,309.04 

U¥MyJ2. . . 

22.26 

1, 133 

90  63 

2,017  42 

566  I 

67.12 

1.494  09 

25,220.68 

109023... 

33  48 

627 

66.26 

2.318  82 

313 

61  75 

1,732  69 

20.991  96 

irKM)24..., 

41  52 

915 

81  23 

.3,  .372  66 

457  1 

a3.75 

2.646  90 

37,9?K).80 

l'>9025..., 

25  28 

407 

57  29 

1,448  29 

203  1 

42.75 

1,080.72 

10,28.8.96 

Kn026... 

3  90 

45 

42.75 

166  72 

22 

42  75 

166  72 

175.50 

Uf.HW?.... 

5  57 

1,111 

89.78 

500  07 

655 

66  12 

:i(i8  28 

6,188  27 

10(*028. . . 

14  33 

609 

68.40 

980.17 

304  . 

50  75 

727  24 

8.726  97 

lVif>29... 

10.14 

1,668 

113, 72 

1.15:{  12 

834 

80  12 

812  41 

16.01.3.52 

lWi0:3O... 

11.40 

355 

53.01 

604.31 

177 

42.76 

487.35 

4.047.00 

ior*x>i-..i 

1 

iri9f):{2...' 

"  29.62' 1 

432 

59.' 66' 

*   "i,'747.'58' 

2i6" 

4.3."  75" 

"i,"295'87*i 

12,"  79.5"  84 

io9<i.i:i...; 

l'>4a4..., 

"47.05' 

640' 

mil' 

""'3,"298'67' 

320* 

52*75' 

""2."48i'88 

.TO.'ii'ioo 

K^-.n-t^o.-.i 

19.  73 

183 

42.75 

843  45 

91 

42  75 

843.  45 

3.610.59 

l<YM):i*>...\ 

22  76 

654 

65  84 

1,408  51 

277 

48  75 

1,100  55  ' 

12.(i00.04 

U/.«0.I7... 

87.43 

1,335 

99.18 

8. 671. 30  , 

667 

72  12 

6.  ."^5  45  . 

116.710  05 

UK*o  ;8... 

7.23 

904 

81  23 

.587  29  , 

4.52  ' 

63  75 

4»iO  91 

6.  ,5.35  02 

lo***:*?!... 

20.34 

413 

67  29 

1,165  27 

20() 

42  75 

8<i0  53 

8. 400.  42 

ll/M>40-.. 

34  15 

260 

47  03 

1.00<i  07 

1.30 

42  75 

1.450.91   , 

8,870.00 

l(»tM)41... 

82  5.5 

2.991 

141  93 

11,716  32  ' 

1,495  ■ 

100.50 

9,030.22 

246.007.05 

1019042... 

12.47 

74 

42  75 

5.'«.  09 

:w 

42  75 

5''3.(m  1 

022  78 

irjK*043... 

12  52 

617 

68  40 

8.5(i.  .36  1 

:«)8 

51.75 

(>47  91 

7,724  84 

lfiQ044-.. 

3  67 

205 

42  75 

15(i  H9  ■ 

202 

42  75 

1.56  80  1 

7.52  35 

1<y*f)45... 

12  19 

284 

48  74  1 

504  14 

142 

42  75 

521. 12 

3,461  06 

1 ')■><>*»... 

6.42  1 

817 

76  05 

494  01 

408 

50  75  i 

:w:v  .50 

5.245.14 

l(;*047... 

8.47  ' 

44 

42  75 

3r)2  09 

22 

42  75 

362  (X)  , 

372  68 

ini*>48... 

6.33 

269 

47  m  , 

2<t7  m 

1.34 

42  75 

270  (50 

1.702.77 

l«r>)49... 

95.15 

635 

69.  2<')  ' 

6.  iM)  08  ■ 

317 

51.75 

4.024  01 

60, 420  25 

1'>'>>.V>-.. 

22  32 

815 

76  05  1 

1.717  52 

407  - 

,50  75 

1,:U3  62 

18. 100  80 

Hi'irjol... 

21  Oii  ' 

1.874 

122  27 

2. 575  00 

037  ' 

85  12 

1.702.62 

.30.4(6  44 

Hi'trj.'ii... 

63  26 

323 

51  .30 

3,245  23 

101 

42  75  1 

2. 704  36 

20. 4.32  08 

ify.*^»5-5... 

3  63 

1.35f> 

100  04 

.HVi  14 

678 

72  12 

261.70  1 

4.022  28 

1(>'MI.'>4..., 

47.11 

557 

tW)  84 

3. 101  72 

278 

48  75 

2.206  61 

2<5.2-H).27 

l«»»o.v>... 

9  82 

4.6(')7 

165  87 

1,628  84 

2,3.33 

1:J3  25 

1,:W8  51   , 

45.8'J0.04 

irxwj.V,... 

4  04 

298 

40.59 

2(K)  34 

140 

42  75 

172  71   1 

1.2n.*<  02 

UriOrn... 

9  96 

119 

42  75 

425  70  , 

.50 

42.  75 

425  70 

1.18,5.24 

ity^o-V?... 

47.  51 

287 

48  74 

2,315  («  , 

143 

42.  75  ' 

2,a31.05 

13,().''..5.:^7 

iri905e. . . 

.3.06 

56 

42.75  1 

i.m8i  ! 

28 

42.75 

130.81  1 

171.36 

756 


SECOND-CLASS    MAIL   MATTER. 


Num- 
ber of 
ron'.e. 


109060.. 
100061.. 
100062.. 
109063.. 

iogo&4.. 

109065.. 
109066.. 
109067.. 
109068.. 
109069.. 
109070.. 
109071.. 
109072.. 
109773.. 
109074.. 
109075.. 
109076.. 
109077.. 
109078.. 
109079.. 
109080.. 
109081.. 
109062.. 
100083.. 
109084.. 
110001.. 
110002.. 
110003.. 
110004.. 
110005.. 
110006.. 
110007.. 
110008.. 
110009.. 
110010.. 
110010.. 
110011.. 
110012.. 
110013.. 
110014.. 
110015.. 
110016.. 
110017.. 
110018.. 
110019.. 
110020.. 
110021.. 
110022.. 
110023.. 
110024.. 
11(X)25.. 
11002f... 
110027.. 
110028.. 
110029.. 
IIWKW.. 
IKKWI.. 
Il0(tt2,. 

iioo;i:3.. 

110O34.. 

iiO(ttr».. 
iKxwr... 

110l«7.. 
UOIXW.. 

iio():n».. 

110040.. 

110041a. 

110042.. 
110043.. 
110044.. 
110045.. 


Table  A». 


Miles. 


Average 

daily 
weight. 


Present 
pavper 
mile  per 
annum. 


16.48 

7.15 

16.43 

2.67 

6.74 

25.90 

2.61 

64.31 

12.01 

21.80 


Pounds. 
220 
206 

66 

06 
349 
467 

26 
209 

76 
666 


Present 
annual 
ra:e  of 
pay  for 
transpor- 
tation. 


One-half 

present 

average 

weight 

carried 

over  en.  ire 

route  per 

day. 


Pay  per 
mile  per 
annum 
for  one- 
half  pres- 
ent average 
weight  of 
mail. 


Annual  pay 
for  trans- 
portation 
of  one-half 
present 
weight  of 
mail. 


6 


. I 


S43.61  I 
42.76 
42  75 
42.75 
53  01 
61.56 
42.75 
49.59 
42.75 
70.97 


1675.08 
305  66 
702.38 
114.14 
304.27 

1,594.40 
111.67 

2.693.23 
551.90 

1,547.14 


Pounds. 
110 
103 

28 

48 
174 
233 

12 
149 

38 
333 


S42.75 
42.76 
42.76 
42.76 
42  75 
44.75 
42.75 
42.75 
42.75 
53.75 


•661.  n 
305  66 
702.38 
114. 14 
245  38 

1,150.02 
111.57 

2,321.75 
651.00 

1,171.75 


Table  B>. 


Number  of 

pounds  per 

mile  per  day. 


3,405.60 

1.472  90 

920  08 

266.32 

2,00S26 

12,095.30 

65.25 

16,238.69 

981.16 

14,518.80 


4.30 
67.35 
12.20 


140 
572 
201 


42.75 
66.69 
42.76 


187.67 

3,824.67 

521.65 


74 
286 
100 


42.76 
49.75 
42,75 


187.67 

2,853.16 

521.55 


65111 

32.804.20 

2,452.20 


4.06 
13.77 


148 
221 


42.75 
43.61 


173.56 
600.50 


I. 


74 
110 


42.75 
42.75 


173.56  I 
588.66  I 


600.88 
3,043.17 


I 


7.61 
4.44 


574 
65 


66.69 
42.75 


500.84 
189.81 


287 
32 


49.75 
42.75 


373.62 
180.81 


4.310.74 
288.60 


27.75 
1.71 

353.93 
12.83 
27.80 
56.62 

210.25 
40.59 
17.25 
58.37 
24.74 

270.64 

270.64 
24.75 

•  8.56 
21.20 
3.68 
44.79 
23.40 
80.07 
35.  a") 
20.65 
64.66 
78.86 

247.97 
27.88 
11.75 
50.  45 


203 

85 

362,006 

3,137 

6,363 

20,408 

5.548 

31,990 

170 

1,921 

717 

22.147 

22,147 

614 

14 

156 

170 

443 

1,634 

4.770 

5,032 

1,444 

839 

13,360 

8, 451 

1.408 

1,185 

746 


42.75 

42.75 
3.986.01 
143. 64 
184.68 
335.16 
176. 13 
459.13 

42.75 
124.83 

72.68 
353.97 


1,186.31 

73.10 

1,410,768.51 

1.842.90 

5, 134. 10 

18.976.75 

37,031.33 

18,636.08 

737.43 

7,286.32 

1,798.10 

95,798.44 


68.40 

42, 75 

42. 75 

42. 75 

59.85 

112.01 

167. 58 

171.00 

104.31 

77.81 

2.59.92 

207.77 

102. 60 

9;j.20 

74.39 


1,692.90 

365.94 

906.30 

157.32 

2,680.68 

2,621.03 

13,418.13 

5,995.00 

2,154.00 

5,031.19 

20,497.29 

51,520.72 

2,8<.0.48 

1,095.10 

3, 755. 95 


101 

42 

181,003 

1,568 

3,176 

10,204 

2,774 

15,995 

85 

9f0 

858 

11,073 

11,073 

307 

7 

78 

85 

221 

817 

2,385 

2,516 

722 

419 

6,680 

4,225 

704 

592 

373 


42.75 

42.75 

2.051.56 

109.87 

147.25 

228.74 

140.25 

289.85 

42.76 

87.12 

81.12 

235.11 

235.11 

50.75 

42.75 

42.75 

42.75 

43.75 

79.12 

134.25 

136.25 

75.12 

60.75 

192.00 

161.62 

74.12 

68.12 

56.75 


1,186.31 

73.10 

720,108.63 

1,409.63 

4,093.55 

12,951.25 

29,487.56 

11,765.01 

737.43 

5,065.19 

2.006.90 

63.630.17 

63,630.17 

1.256.06 

365.94 

906.30 

157.32 

1,959.56 

1,851.40 

10.749.39 

4,816.43 

1,551.22 

3,928.09 

15,141.12 

40,076.91 

2,066.46 

800.41 

2,863.03 


5. 

128. 124. 

40, 

165, 

1.165, 

1,166. 

1,298. 

2, 

112, 

17, 

5.993. 
15, 

3. 

10, 

38. 
381, 
177, 

29. 

54. 

1,053, 
2,095. 

39. 
13. 
37. 


633.25 
145.35 
783.58 
247.71 
613.40 
500.96 
467.00 
474. 10 
982.50 
128.77 
738.58 
864.  (» 
864.08 
196.50 
119.84 
307.20 
625.60 
841.97 
235.60 
933.90 
881.20 
818.60 
249.74 
5*9.60 
594-47 
255.04 
923.75 
635.70 


31. 

58. 

no! 

40. 

69. 
t. 

45. 

.'■)2. 

28. 

50. 

5.5. 

(•8. 

67. 
f  5. 
Il2& 

19. 

sa 

112L 
89. 


88 
95 
f^ 
40 
31 
38 
31 
22 
89 
51 
.50 
09 
80 
("0 
03 
28 
14 
47 
10 
13 


I 


2,244 

169 

351 
3.725 

612 
1.308 

184 

1,7.30 ; 

1.708  I 

793  , 

1.. 5.5.5  I 

1,705  j 

2.(01  ' 

5.-532  I 

10,143  j 

2.317 

743 

3,a55 

1,950 


131. 67 
42.  75 
.53. 01 

152. 10 
(;k.  40 
98. 33 
42.  75 

116.28 

118. -8,5 
76. 10 

108. 50 

115. 

137. 


43 
17«. 13 

ioa.58 

225.72 
132.  53 
74.30 
142.  79 
125.  00 


4. 197. 63 

2.520.11 

407. 11 

17,714.91 
2,757.20 
6.822.13 
3 12.  ,50 
5.258.18 
6.285.97 
2.1(0.61 
5,483.79 
6.350.03 
9.471.00 

11.90(j.38 

29.501.61 

2,53a  62 

2,713.00 

16.00(iu75 

11,2(j2.74 


1.122 

84 

175 

1,862 
30(5 
(.54 
92 
869 
800 
396 
777 
852 

1.345 

2,  'Mt 

5.071 

1,158 
371 

1,527 
075 


91.50 

42. 75 

42. 75 

124. 87 

50. 75 

71.12 

42. 75 

83.12 

83.12 

.58. 75 

77.12 

81.12 

102.50 

132.25 

171.00 

92.60 

5&75 

107.87 

87.12 


2.917.02 

2.520.11 

328.32 

14.534.86 
2,045.73 
4.934.30 
312. 50 
3.713.46 
4,396.21 
1.074. 9<i 
3, 894.  .56 
4.4»-8.90 
7.a52.00 
8,940.10 


71.538.72 

9.9r.2.55 

2.(1»5.U« 

433.  .590. 00 

24, «  9. 72 

90, 749. 04 

1.345.04 

78,<':H7..>8 

95.0*-.22 

22.»08.43 

78.  .527.  .50 

93,928.4:. 

18.5. 140.  SO 

373.W:3.2l) 


1,77a  45 

2.069.67 

12.092.22 

7.765.00 


44.347. 3R 

27,097.21 
342,465.56 
173.803.50 


o  Lap  service. 


SECOND-CLASS    MAIL   MATTER. 


757 


MUes. 

i     ^ 

1 

Average 
1     daily 
weight. 

S 

1 

Present 

pavper 

mile  per 

'    annum. 

Tal 

Present 
annual 
rate  of 
pay  for 
transpor- 
tation. 

ble  Ai. 

Table  Bi. 

Num- 
ber of 
route. 

One-half 

present 

average 

weight 

carried 

over  entire 

route  per 

day. 

6 

Pounds. 

Pavper 
mile  per 
annum 
for  one- 
half  pres- 
ent average 
weight  of 
mail. 

7 

Annual  pay 
for  trans- 
portation 
of  one-half 
pre^enL 
weight  of 
mail. 

8 

Number  of 

I>ound8  per 

mile  per  day. 

1 

4 

k 

• 

Pounds. 

1 

110046... 

3a4i 

86 

1         S4175 

|l,30aQ3 

43 

t42.75 

Sl,30a02 

24,5ia46 

110047... 

39L66 

515 

64.12 

2,542.99 

257 

4&75 

1,85410 

20,42490 

110048... 

1&55 

318 

5a45 

935.84 

150 

42L75 

79a  01 

5, 89a  90 

110049... 

12L91 

439 

50i00 

76L69 

219 

4a  75 

564  81 

5,667,49 

110050... 

'   ia32 

289 

47.88 

49412 

14f) 

•42L75 

441.18 

2,899.92 

110051.  . 

&08 

115 

42L75 

34a  28 

57 

42L75 

34128 

92a  45 

1100S2... 

31.61 

632 

69.26 

2,189.30 

316 

5L75 

1,635.81 

19.9n.52 

11«»53... 

22.09 

1,006 

85.50 

1,888.69 

503 

64.12 

1,416  41 

22.222  54 

110054... 

64.80 

404 

57.29 

3,7ia30 

202 

42.75 

2, 77a  20 

26,179.20 

11«V»5... 

23L88 

4,333 

16a  74 

3,838.47 

2,166 

13a  25 

3,  ua  37 

103,472  04 

110056... 

3&60 

822 

77.81 

3,00a46 

411 

5a75 

2,306.35 

31,72a  20 

110057... 

13L19 

394 

56.43 

744  31 

197 

42L75 

56a  87 

5, 19a  86 

110058... 

1      &55 

269 

47.03 

2riL01 

134 

42L76 

237.26 

1.49295 

IIOOSO.. 

*    42L98 

444 

59.85 

2,572.35 

*JfJfJt 

4a  75 

1.88a  37 

i9,oeai2 

iiooeo... 

79L11 

506 

64.12 

5,072.53 

252 

4&75 

3, 69a  39 

39,95a  55 

110061... 

5i78 

477 

62.42 

36a  78 

238 

4&75 

264  43 

2,757.06 

110062... 

41 77 

273 

47.88 

228.38 

136 

42L75 

20a  91 

1,302  21 

110003... 

15a  {Q 

41,083 

55a  fiO 

83, 8a').  09 

20,541 

;«i9.59 

51. 149. 04 

6,187,921.46 

110064... 

39.79 

964 

8a  79 

3,334  00 

482 

65,75 

2,61619 

38,357.56 

110065... 

1617 

232 

44  46 

7ia91 

116 

42L75 

691.26 

3,751.44 

110066... 

11.66 

222 

4a  61 

508.49 

111 

42L75 

49a  46 

2, 58a  52 

110067... 

7a  41 

1,478 

106.17 

7,405.01 

739 

75.12 

5,289.20 

104,06.i>.98 

110068... 

&90 

967 

8a  79 

746.73 

483 

65.75 

5ail7 

8,60a30 

110060... 

43.40 

184 

42.75 

1.855.35 

92 

42.75 

l,a'>5.35 

7.985.60 

110070  .. 

45i90 

1,406 

102.60 

4,709.34 

703 

7412 

3,40210 

64,5a'i.40 

110071... 

2a  16 

651 

7a  11 

l,4ia41 

325 

52.75 

1,06a  44 

13,12416 

110072... 

45il3 

938 

82.06 

3,704  27 

469 

64  75 

2.922  16 

42,331.94 

110073... 

89.64 

6,790 

189.81 

17,014  56 

3.395 

151. 26 

13,5.'Va05 

606,656.60 

110074... 

ia94 

448 

50.85 

654  75 

224 

44  76 

489L56 

4,901. 12 

110075. . . 

ia45 

1,189 

9a  30 

97a  94 

504 

6a  12 

711.85 

12,424  05 

110076... 

109.94 

2,406 

iaa38 

14,66a  79 

1,203  1 

95.50 

10.499.27 

264,.M5.64 

110077... 

17.16 

385 

55. 58 

95a  75 

192  1 

42.75 

73a  59 

6,606.60 

110078... 

2&13 

355 

5a  01 

1,491.17 

177  1 

42.75 

1.202  55 

9,98a  15 

110079... 

a  93 

257 

46.17 

45&46 

128  1 

42.75 

424  50 

2,552  01 

110080.   . 

.&84 

747 

74  39 

657.60 

373 

56.75 

501.67 

6,eaa48 

110081... 

54.44 

4,052 

157.32 

8.564  50 

2,026 

12a  25 

6,981. 93 

220, 59a  88 

110082... 

a96 

64 

42L75 

160.29 

32 

42.75 

169.29 

25a  44 

110083... 

17.49 

87 

42L75 

747.69 

43 

42.75 

747.69 

1,521.63 

110084... 

' 

110085... 

"29.75* 

32i* 

si.*  30' 

""i,'526.'i7* 

ieo" 

4i'75* 

"i,'27i.'8i* 

9,' 540*75 

110086... 

137.48  ' 

768 

75.24 

10.34^99 

384 

57. 75 

7,939.47 

ia5,584  64 

110087... 

65l32  , 

1,321 

99.18 

6,47a  43 

660 

72L12 

4,7ia87 

86,287.7i 

110088... 

2.02 

233 

44  46 

89.80 

116 

42.75 

86.35 

47a  66 

110089... 

42.07 

289 

4K74 

2,a50.49 

144 

42.75 

1.79a  49 

12,  l.-W.  23 

110090... 

a44 

322 

51.30 

432.97 

161  i 

42.76 

360.81 

2,717.68 

110091... 

22.02 

147 

42.75 

941.  a5 

73  ' 

42.75 

941.35 

3.23&94 

110092... 

110093. . . 

&  98' 

n 

4i'75' 

.383.' 8a" 

3.5' 

4i"7.5' 

383.' so' 

637.' 58 

110094... 

17.52 

112 

42.75 

74a  98 

56  1 

42.75 

748.98 

1.962  24 

110005... 

5.90  , 

143 

42.75 

252.22 

71 

42.75 

2')2  22 

84170 

110006... 

37.92 

767 

76.24 

2.86a  10 

383 

57. 75 

2, 189.  88 

29.0«4  64 

110097... 

9.80 

108 

42L75 

4ia95 

M ! 

42.75 

4ia95 

1,05a  40 

110098... 

11.31 

88 

42.75 

48a  50 

441 

42.75 

48a  50 

996.28 

110099.. .1 

21.03 

310 

5a  45 

i,oea96 

155  ' 

42.75 

899.03  , 

6,519.30 

110100.... 

15.70  1 

363 

5a  87 

Si,\  75  ' 

181 

42.75 

671. 17 

5,099.10 

110101...' 

9.37 

100 

42.75 

4oa56 ; 

50 

42.75 

40a56 

937.00 

110102...' 

a  13 

51 

42.75 

la-?,  80 

25  1 

42.75 

13a  80 

159.63 

110103... 

49.40  ' 

20,820 

339.43 

16,767.84 

10,410 

230.74 

11, 39a  55 

l,028,60a00 

110104...: 

44.66  1 

2,665 

137.66 

6, 147. 89 

1,332  • 

101.50 

4,532  99  1 

U9,0ia90 

110105...! 

3a  71  1 

159 

42.75 

1,441.10 

79 

42.75 

1.441.10  1 

5,359.89 

110106.... 

15.18  ' 

534 

64  98  ' 

986.39 

267  1 

47.75 

724  84  ' 

8, 106. 12 

110107...' 

2115 

297 

49.59  , 

l,04a82 

148  > 

42.75 

90416 

6.281.55 

110108... 

44  60  , 

564 

6&60  > 

2,974  37 

282 

4a  75 

2, 174  26 

25, 1.54  40 

110109... 
110110... 

25.77 

444 

56.85 

1,542.33 

222 

4a  75 

1,127.43 

11,441.88 

110111.... 

"  ioi' 

iii 

4i*76' 

i7i'7i' 

57'i 

42*75' 

i72  7i' 

466.'56 

110112.... 

aoo 

30 

1 

42.75 


12a  25 

15  j 

^      ^                              1 

42.75 

12a  25 

9a  00 

iioiis.'!!. 

'  25.43* 

i42* 

42.75 

*i*687.*i3* 

7i*i 

42' 75* 

*'"i;d87.*i3' 

3,6ii.*66 

110114.... 

29.51 

1,773 

117.99 

3,481.88 

886  1 

8a  12 

2.452  87 

52.321.23 

nous. . . 

151 

121 

42.75 

192.80 

60 

42  75 

192  80 

545.71 

110116... 

27.79 

672 

7a  97 

1.972.25 

336 

5a  75 

1,49a  71 

18,674  88 

110117... 

2a  47 

524 

64  98  1 

1,33a  14 

262 

47.75 

977.44 

10,72a  28 

110118... 

ia78 

354 

5a  01  ' 

571.  44 

177 

42  75 

46a  84 

3.8iai2 

758 


SECOND-CLASS    MAIL    MATTER. 


Miles. 

Talj 

le  A>. 

One-half 

present 

average 

weight 

carried 

over  en  ire 

rou  eper 

day. 

6 

Pounds. 

Pay  per 
mile  per 
annum 
for  one- 
half  pres- 
ent average 
weight  of 
mail. 

7 

Anrraalpay 

for  rans- 

pnr  a. ion 

of  one-half 

present 

weight  of 

mail. 

Table  Bi 

1 
1 

Num- 
l)er  of 
rou'  e. 

Average 

dally 

weight. 

1 

I 

Present 
pavper 
mile  per 
annum. 

Present 
annual 
ra  eof 
pay  for 
transpor- 
tation. 

Xiiml^«r  of 

pouD'is  per 

mile  per  day. 

1 

8 

S 

4 

5 

8 

9 

Pounds. 

1 

110119... 

&97 

541 

$6&84 

$458.90 

270 

147.  75 

t332  81 

3,770  77 

110120... 

L03 

104 

42  75 

44.03 

52 

42  75 

44  03 

107.12 

110121... 

110122... 

i&oi" 

3i9" 

56l'45' 

757."  25 

iSB* 

4275' 

64L67" 

4^7Wl'» 

110123... 

6&00 

20,009 

33a  88 

^4Mf  f&fcTa    04 

10,004 

225.74 

15,a«5a32 

1..«0.012  00 

110124. . . 

44.14 

283 

.   47.88 

2,11a  42 

141 

42  75 

1. 886  98 

12.49Ltia 

110125... 

57.78 

6,263 

18a  83 

10.621.69 

3,131 

146.25 

8, 45a  32 

361,87til4 

110126... 

L26 

127 

42  75 

5a  86 

63 

42  75 

5a  86 

160  02 

110127. . . 

12  80 

181 

42  75 

547.20 

90 

42  75 

547.20 

2,3KhO 

110128. . . 

2&91 

'           661 

7a  97 

1,909.80 

330 

52  75 

1,419.50 

17.787.51 

110129... 

8L54 

1             62 

'            42  76 

365.06 

31 

42  75 

365.00 

529.48 

110130... 

2.58 

125 

42  75 

lia29 

62 

42  75 

lia29 

322  50 

110131... 

2&56 

89 

42  75 

1.135.44 

44 

42  75 

1,135.44 

2.36a  M 

110132... 

18.78 

101 

4275 

802  84 

50 

42  75 

802  84 

*     l.SOdTS 

110133... 

a45 

43 

42  75 

147.48 

21 

42  75 

147.48 

14S.An 

110134... 

a43 

664 

7a  97 

24a  42 

332 

!            5a  75 

184  36 

2.277..^ 

110135... 

2&33 

230 

44.46 

l,17a63 

115 

i            42  75 

1,125.60 

6.aS5.<W 

110136. . . 

'■    a82 

89 

42  75 

16a  30 

44 

42  75 

16a30 

339.  MS 

110137... 

8L76 

666 

7a  97 

(21.69 

333 

5a  75 

47a  85 

5. 834  10 

110138... 

5.77 

1           129 

42  75 

246.  (» 

64 

42  75 

246166 

744 -t? 

110139... 

4a  96 

957 

82  94 

■      3.397.22 

478 

65.75 

2. 09a  12 

1        39. i9\  :: 

110140... 

.99 

81 

42  75 

42  32 

40 

42  75 

42  32 

sai** 

110141... 

ia35 

104 

42  75 

442  46 

52 

42  75 

442  4(> 

l,O7(x40 

110142... 

1 

I 

110143... 

*""5."39' 

264' 

42"  7.5" 

230.' 42" 

i62* 

4275" 

2361"  42' 

i'.m.y< 

110144. . . 

4a  87 

603 

OK  40 

2,795.50 

301 

.^75 

2,074  15. 

24.(m.«>i 

110145... 

2.56 

520 

64  98 

1(^34 

260 

47.  75 

122  24 

i.3;M.2r' 

110146... 

!     17.39 

864 

79.52 

1,382.85 

432 

61.  75 

1,07a  83 

15,024  ^■ 

110147... 

12.06 

99 

42  75 

558.31 

49 

42  75 

558.31 

\.'£*2  &4 

110148... 

1     ia74 

231 

44.46 

477.  ."lO 

115 

42  75 

4%.  13 

2.4.Sa'»4 

110149... 

1Z19 

I            144 

42  75 

521.  12 

72 

'            42  75 

521. 12 

1.7i\.^- 

IIOIM... 

'    ao3 

1             36 

42  75 

34a  28 

18 

42  75 

34;i28 

2».(^ 

110151... 

a  93 

257 

4(xl7 

319. 95 

128 

42  75 

29a  2'> 

l.7fil.(»l 

110152... 

10.34 

194 

42  75 

442  03 

97 

42  75 

442  03 

2,00=1 9». 

110153... 

;    67.38 

302 

49.59 

3,341.37 

151 

42  75 

2,88a  49 

20.34«<  :»• 

110154... 

'     ia80 

71 

42  75 

72a  76 

35 

42  75 

72a  76 

1.191Afb 

11015.5... 

1 

1101.%. . . 

'"i'96' 

"2.' 262* 

i3i.'67' 

38i.'84' 

i,'i3i' 

9i."56* 

265.' .35" 

, O.'.VWSt' 

110157... 

1     11.51 

494 

6a27 

728L23 

247 

45.75 

52^58 

5.6Niy4 

IIOI.W. . . 

1 

IIOUW... 

i  '59.25' 

826' 

77.' si" 

"'4,"  Old"  24' 

4i3" 

66.*75' 

"3,' 540."  is' 

4R,'«m.w 

IIOKW... 

noun... 

■     "i'TO" 

176' 

42' 7.5' 

17484' 

85' 

42' 75' 

174  84" 

605."  30 

110102... 

' 

110103... 

r   'i"62' 

39' 

4275' 

ii2'66' 

i9" 

4275' 

iiioo" 

it'eis 

110104... 

:     42  51 

418 

;            58.14 

2, 471.  .53 

209 

42  75 

LSn.-IO 

17,:(.9.  !»* 

1101(55... 

61.88 

1,790 

1          118. 85 

7,354  43 

895 

8a  12 

5,143.46 

I10.7tvi.20 

IIOKW. . . 

2254 

444 

'            50. 85 

1,349.01 

222 

4a  75 

986.12 

10.007.  7(i 

110107... 

:    ia53 

154 

42  75 

4.50. 15 

77 

42  75 

45a  15 

1.021  tr2 

1101 OS... 

2^04 

194 

42  75 

1.198.71 

97 

42  75 

1.1^71 

5. 439.  7«; 

1101(19. . . 

17.94 

870 

79.52 

1,426l.58 

435 

61.75 

1.107.79 

1.5. 607.  Kl 

110170. . . 

110171.. 

"62  50' 

338' 

52  i(')' 

'*3,'2f>4'66' 

ico" 

42  75" 

""2,"67i'72' 

2i."55.i42 

110172. . . 

2&88 

1            527 

64.98 

1.87a  62 

263 

47.75 

1.379.02 

1.5.219.76 

110173... 

1 

( 

110174... 

"39.' 26* 

664' 

1 76.'97" 

'"2,"  782' 62' 

332' 

.5.175" 

2. 167. 66 

26'62S.SO 

110175... 

10  92 

440 

59  85 

653  56 

220 

43.76 

477.75 

,               4. 81)4  ft) 

110176... 

8  37 

213 

43  61 

366  01 

106 

42  76 

357  81 

1,782  81 

110177... 

217 

69 

42  75 

92  76 

34 

42.75 

92  76 

149. 73 

110178... 

4  95 

88 

42.75 

211.61 

44 

42.75 

211.61 

4^S60 

110179... 

1 

110180... 

"7."  66' 

49' 

42" 75' 

299.25 

24* 

42'76' 

299.25 

34V  (Vi 

110181... 

536 

23 

42  75 

229.14 

11 

42  75 

229.14 

123  2S 

110182... 

4  91 

194 

42  75 

209.90 

97 

42  76 

209  90 

1                 952.54 

1101&3... 

13.75 

290 

48.74 

67a  17 

145 

42.76 

587.81 

3.98750 

110184... 



110185...'-- 

:::::::::::::::::::  1 ::::::::::::::::: :! 

110180... 

253 

26 

42.75 

108.15 

13 

42  75 

106.16 

(V5  78 

110187... 

40.09 

1,350 

100  04 

4.01a  60 

675 

72  12 

2,881.29 

54.121  50 

110188... 

16.36 

22 

42  75 

699.39 

11 

42  76 

Of  9.  r9 

.159  92 

110189. . . 

37.82 

504 

64  12 

2, 425  01 

252 

46  76 

1,766  06 

19.061.28 

110190... 

5.77 

19,679 

327.46 

1,889.44 

9,8:^ 

223  74 

1,290.97 

113,547  83 

110191... 

19.85 

250 

46  17 

9ia  47 

125 

42.76 

848.58 

49ti2  50 

110192... 

12  25 

107 

42  75 

52a  68 

53 

4275 

52a  68 

1.3ia7S 

MUes. 

.\verage 

daily 

weight. 

SECON I 

Present 
pay  per 
mile  per 
annum. 

>CLASS    MAIL    MATTER. 

Table  A». 

(b'J 

Table  B». 

Num- 
ber of 
roa  e. 

Present 
annual 
ra'  e  of 
pay  for 
transpor- 

One-half 
presen . 
average 
weight 
carried 
over  en  ire 

Pay  per 
mile  per 
annum 
for  one- 
half  pres- 
en* average 

Annual  pay 

for  .  rans- 

por  a  ion 

of  one-half 

presen  L 

weight  of 

mail. 

8 

Number  of 

pounds  per 

mile  per  day. 

tation. 

rou  e  per 

weigh-,  of 

- 

\     ~ 

& 

day. 
6 

Pounds. 

mail. 
7 

1 

2 

S 

9 

Pounds. 

110193. . . 

15  27 

13 

$42.75 

S652  70 

6 

$42  75 

9652.79 

198. 51 

110194... 

37.53 

108 

42.75 

1,604.40 

54 

42.75 

1,604.40 

4,053.24 

110195. . . 

110196... 

"i«'37' 

i62' 

42*75" 

609"8i' 

sl" 

42*75' 

6f9*8i* 

2,"  661*94 

110197... 

17  10 

46 

42  75 

731  02 

23 

42  76 

731.02 

786  60 

110198... 

41.65 

314 

50  45 

2, 101  24 

157 

42  75 

1,780  63 

13,078  10 

IIOU'9... 

11  20 

586 

67  55 

756  56 

293 

49  76 

657  20 

6,5('>3  20 

110200... 

6  00 

77 

42  75 

256  50 

38 

42  75 

256  50 

4(2  00 

110201... 

12  88 

33 

42  75 

550  62 

16 

42  75 

650  62 

425  04 

in202... 

18  67 

104 

42  75 

798  14 

97 

42  76 

7^8  14 

3,621  98 

Il02a3... 

121  65 

1,723 

116  28 

14, 145  46 

861 

82  12 

0.989  89 

209,602  95 

110204... 

4  81 

279 

7  88 

230  30 

13Q 

42  75 

205  62 

1,341  99 

110205... 

28  ai 

237 

45  32 

1,270  31 

118 

42  75 

1,198  28 

6,643.11 

110206. . . 

1.2D 

36 

42.75 

51  30 

18 

42  75 

51.30 

43.20 

lUr207... 

110208... 



........ ' 

110209... 

4  14 

147 

42  75 

i76"98' 

73' 

42*75' 

176  98 

608*68 

110210... 

4  94 

40 

42  75 

211  18 

20 

42  75 

211. 18 

197.(50 

110211a  . 

/    834 
\    890 

1           68 

j          42  76 
\           2  57 

\        366.55 

34 

42  75 

110212... 

19  56 

458 

60  71 

1,187  48 

229 

44  75 

875  31 

8,958  48 

110213. . . 

28  78 

301 

49  59 

1.427.20 

160 

42.75 

1,230.34 

8,662.78 

110214... 

1  14 
528 

42  75 
42  75 

48  73 
225  72 

110215... 

198" 

99' 

•  ■  •  • 

'  42  75 

•  •      •                 • 

225  72* 

1,045.44 

110216... 

110217... 

■'"8"46" 



737 

7353 

61765" 

368" 

5ei*75' 

476'76* 

6,'ip6  80 

110218... 

7  61 

579 

66  69 

507  51 

289 

49  75 

378  59 

4,4f6  19 

110219... 

11  65 

200 

42  75 

4f  8  03 

100 

42.75 

498  03 

2,3,'U)  00 

110220... 

12  14 

262 

47  03 

570  94 

131 

42  75 

518  98 

3,180  68 

110221... 

11  02 

146 

42  75 

471  10 

n 

42  75 

471  10 

1,6C8  92 

11022?... 

3  25 

346 

53.01 

172  28 

173 

42  75 

138  93 

1.124  50 

110223. - . 

17  94 

671 

70  97 

1,273  20 

335 

5;^  75 

964.27 

12,037  74 

110224... 

808 

15 

42  75 

345  42 

7 

42  75 

345  42 

121  20 

110225... 

32  99 

398 

56  43 

1,861  62 

199 

42  75 

1,410  32 

13, 120  02 

110226... 

27  08 

459 

60  71 

1.644  02 

229 

44  75 

1,211  83 

12, 429  72 

110227... 

19  96 

30 

42  75 

853.29 

15 

42  75 

853  29 

5C8  80 

110228... 

116  33 

754 

74  39 

8,653  78 

377 

m  75 

6.601  72 

87,712  82 

110229... 

6  48 

141 

42  75 

277  02 

70 

42  75 

277  02 

913  68 

110230... 

10.20 

585 

67.55 

1,296.96 

292 

49. 75 

955.20 

11,232.00 

110231... 

5.46 

122 

42.75 

233.41 

61 

42. 75 

233.41 

Wrfi.  12 

110232... 

15.23 

189 

42.75 

651.08 

94 

42.75 

651.08 

2,878.47 

ll(rJ33... 

1.0« 

225 

44. 46 

48.01 

112 

42.75 

46.17 

243.00 

110234... 

4.37 

6,859 

190.07 

833.22 

3,429 

151.25 

600.69 

29,973.83 

110235... 

110236... 

"16.68" 
f    2.00 

si 

42."  75' 

44.46 

456."  57' 

46' 

42.' 75' 

456."  57* 

«"i.5.68 

110237  a. 

8.92 
2.24 

231 

2.56 
11.97 

480.01 

115 

42.75 

7.68 

44.46 

110238... 

10.91 

49 

42.75 

466.40 

24 

42.75 

466. 40 

534.59 

110239... 

7.41 

168 

42.75 

316.77 

84 

42.75 

316.77 

1,244.88 

110240... 

LW 

518 

64.12 

67.32 

259 

46.75 

49.08 

543.90 

110241... 

10.48 

200 

48.74 

510.79 

145 

42.75 

448.02 

3,042.10 

110242... 

60.30 

777 

75.24 

4,536.97 

388 

57.75 

3,4S2.32 

46,853.10 

110243... 

12.92 

134 

42.75 

552.33 

67 

42.75 

552.33 

1,731.28 

110244... 

8.04 

20 

42.75 

343.71 

14 

42.75 

343.71 

233.16 

110245... 

14.80 

180 

42.75 

636.54 

90 

42.75 

636.54 

2,()80.20 

110246... 

110247... 

""i.'04* 

2\ 

42."  75" 

82*93" 

16" 

42*75" 

82.93" 

46.'74 

110248.. .1 

10.71 

212 

43.61 

467.06 

106 

42.75 

457.  «> 

2,311.26 

110249... 

1.71 

53 

42.75 

73.10 

26 

42.  75 

73.10 

90.  C3 

110250... 

2.32 

64 

42.75 

99.18 

32 

42.75 

99.18 

148.48 

110251... 

16.76 

241 

45.32 

714.24 

120 

42.75 

673. 74 

3,798.16 

110252... 

34.26 

424 

58.12 

1,991.87 

212 

43.75 

1.498.87 

14,52t'..24 

110253... 

34.40 

142 

42.75 

l,470.r,0 

71 

42.75 

1,4-0.60 

4,884.80 

110254... 

16.  a? 

431 

59.00 

946.95 

215 

43.75 

702. 18 

6,917.55 

110255... 

19.28 

124 

42.75 

824.22 

62 

42.  75 

824.22 

2,390.72 

110256... 

B 

110257... 

"'3.' 44* 

41* 

42."  75' 

147."  06' 

26' 

42. 75 

i47."66" 

i4i."64 

110258... 

2.10 

241 

45.32 

95.17 

120 

42.75 

89.77 

506. 10 

110250... 

8.00 

385 

11.12 

98.96 

192 

42.75 

380.47 

3, 426.. "50 

110260...! 

aLap8< 

5rvlce. 
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Num- 
ber of 
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110261  a 

110262.. 
110263.. 
110264.. 
110265. . 
110266.. 
110267.. 
110268.. 
110269.. 
110270.. 
110271.. 
11027».. 
110273.. 
110274.. 
110275.. 
110276.. 
110277.. 
110278.. 
110279.. 
110280.. 
110281.. 
110282.. 
110283.. 
112001.. 
112002.. 
112003.. 
112004.. 
112005.. 
112006.. 
112007.. 
112008.. 
113001.. 
113002.. 
113003.. 
113004.. 
113005.. 
113006.. 
113007.. 
113008.. 
113009.. 
113010- . 
113011.. 
113012.. 
113013.. 
113014.. 
112015.. 
113016.. 
113017.. 
113018.. 
113019.. 
113020.. 
113021.. 
113022.. 
113023.. 
11?024.. 
113025.. 
11302C.. 
113027.. 
113028.. 
113029.. 
113030.. 
1130:31.. 
113a32.. 
113033.. 
n3a34.. 
113030.. 

ii;io3«.. 

llS0;i7.. 
113038.. 


Table  A^ 


Miles. 


Average 

dally 

weight. 


8 


14.25 
23.00 


40 
00 


1.36 
2.03 
0.52 


Present 
pavper 
mile  per 
annum. 


2. 
7. 


21 
43 


2.12 


Pounds. 


2,056  N 


49 
40 


255 


S64.13 
22.23 
21.37 
21.37 
42.75 
42.75 
42.75 
42.75 
46.17 
42.75 


Present 
annual 
rate  of 
pay  for 
transpor- 
tation. 


One-hall 

present 

average 

weight 

carried 

over  entire 

route  per 

day. 


Pay  per 
mile  per 
annum 
for  one- 
half  pres- 
ent average 
weight  of 
mail. 


91,583.27 

58.14 

86.78 
406.98 

04.47 
343.04 

90.63 


Pound*. 
1,028 


24 
20 


127 


S86.60 


42.75 
42.75 


42.75 


Annual  pay 
for  trans- 
portation 
of  one-half 
present 
weight  of 
mall. 


Table  Bi. 


8 


Number  of 

pounds  per 

mile  per  daj. 


f86.78 
406.98 


317.63 


99.47 

380.» 


1,894.65 


20.26 


320 


51.30 


1,039.33 


160 


42.75 


866.11 


6,483.39 


1.41 
0.83 


48 
31 


42.75 
42.75 


60.27 
35.48 


24 
15 


42.75 
42.75 


60.27 
35.48 


67.68 
35,73 


4.17 
52.64 
10.26 
97.30 

6.11 
54.80 
14.95 
19.15 
78.27 
13.71 

1.65 
137.03 
138.34 
295.88 

3.80 
24.43 
87.47 
20.63 
33.63 
131.56 
35.18 
32.26 
20.65 
20.97 
48.68 
95.27 
99.25 
59.70 

8.23 

6.97 
74.02 

6.74 


66 

209 

69 

14, 114 


42.75 

47.03 

42.75 

267.61 


1,115 

89.78 

513 

64.12 

215 

43.61 

1,269 

96.62 

1,262 

96.62 

278 

47.88 

217,740 

2,444.44 

38,471 

528.39 

77,670 

947.34 

1,191 

03.20 

468 

61.66 

4,443 

162.45 

601 

68.40 

1,074 

88.07 

462 

60.71 

896 

80.37 

1,088 

88.02 

818 

76.95 

425 

58.14 

1,007 

85.50 

4,996 

170. 15 

383 

55.58 

1,372 

100.89 

100 

42.75 

280 

47.88 

932 

82.08 

249 

46.17 

178.26 

2,470.95 

438.61 

26,038.45 

261.20 

4,928.02 

958.59 

835.13 

7,562.44 

1,324.66 

79.00 

334,961.61 

73,097.47 

280,298.95 

354.16 

1,503.91 

14,209.50 

1,411.09 

2,961.79 

7,987.00 

2,827.41 

2,868.55 

1,581.32 

1,219.19 

4, 162. 14 

16,210.19 

5.516.31 

5,982.77 

351.83 

333.72 

6,075.66 

311. 18 


33 

134 

34 

7,057 


42.76 

42.75 

42.75 

192.37 


178.26 

2,246.08 

438.61 

18,717.80 


275.22 

14,133.26 

707.94 

1,373,292.30 


657 

256 

107 

634 

631 

130 

108,870 

19,235 

38,835 

595 

234 

2,221 

300 

537 

231 

448 

644 

409 

212 

503 

2,498 

191 

686 

50 

140 

466 

124 


66.12 
46.75 
42.75 
70.12 
70.12 
42.75 
1,283.87 

322.50 

534.92 
68.12 
44.75 

131.25 
50.75 
65.12 
44.76 
62.76 
66.12 
59.75 
43.75 
64.12 

136.25 
42.76 
73.12 
42.75 
42.75 
64.76 
42.75 


3,629.32 

608.91 

818.66 

5,488.29 

961.34 

70.63 

175,928.70 

44,627.10 

168,272.12 

258.85 

1,093.24 

11,480.43 

1,046.07 

3.236.05 

•6,887.31 

2,207.64 

2,133.03 

1,227.86 

917.43 

3.121.36 

12,980.63 

4.242.93 

4.336.01 

361.83 

297.96 

4,702.70 

288.13 


61, 

7, 

4. 

99, 

17, 

29,836, 

5,322, 

22,990, 

4, 

11. 


12, 
36. 
60. 
31, 
35. 
16. 
8. 
49. 
475, 
38, 
81. 


1, 

68, 

1. 


202.35 

669.35 

117.25 

324.63 

302.02 

458.70 

912.20 

078.14 

999.69 

525.80 

433.24 

629.21 

398.63 

118.62 

780.72 

521.38 

098.88 

809.90 

912.25 

02a76 

807.92 

01i75 

3.*?9.60 

823.00 

951.60 

986.64 

67a  3fi 


78.70 


917 


81.23 


6,392.80 


458 


63.75        5.017.12 


72,167.90 


i    97.50 

,     25.86 

8.41 


22,280 

1,099 

237 


355.68 
88.92 
45.32 


34,678.80 

2.299.47 

381.14 


11,140 
549 
118 


236.11       23.020.72 


66.12 
42.76 


1,709.86 
350.62 


2,172.300.00 

28.420.14 

1,993.17 


10.90 


812 


76.95         1,531.30 


.«. I. 


406 


50.76         1,189.02 


16,1.53.80 


16.72 


885 


80,37 


1,343.78 


442 


62.76 


1.040.18 


14.797.20 
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1 
MUea. 

Table  A». 

Pay  per 
mile  per   < 
annum    ' 
for  one-    1 
half  pres- 
ent average' 
weight  of  j 

.\nnual  pay 
for  trans- 
portation 1 
of  one-half 
present 
weight  of 
mail. 

Table  B>. 

Niim- 
\yer  of 
route* 

Average 

dally 

weight. 

Present 
pay  per 
mile  per 
annum. 

Present 
annual 
rate  of 
pay  for 
transpor- 
tation. 

On&-half 
present 
average 
weight 
earned 
over  entire 

route  per 

Nunil)er  of 

pounds  per 

mile  per  aay. 

day. 

mail. 

'  •  _j 

« 

8 

Pound*. 

4 

6 

• 

Poundt. 

7 

'    "    8      ■" 

9 

1 

114001... 

7D.86 

53,845 

1692.55 

155,307.04            26,922 

$408.70 

832,638.78 

4,300,061.70 

114002... 

238.28 

129,097 

1,497.10 

356,728.98            64,548 

809.73 

192,942.46 

30.761.233.16 

114003... 

112.63 

2.410 

133.38 

15,022.58              1,206 

95.50 

10,756.16 

271,438.30 

114004... 

54.26 

1,289 

97.47 

5,288.72 

644 

71.12 

3,858.97 

69.941.14 

114006... 

160.76 

6,109 

182.12. 

29,277.61 

3,054 

145.25 

23,350.39 

982.082.84 

114006... 

.14 

4,340 

161.60 

22,624.00 

2,170 

130.25 

182.35 

6,076.00 

114007... 

39.37 

1,276 

96.62 

3,803.92 

638 

70.12 

2,760.62 

50,236.12 

114008... 

82.76 

33,039 

470.25 

38,917.89 

16,519 

295.85 

24,484.64 

2.734.307.04 

114009... 

114010... 

*"  16.02' 

32 

4i*75' 

4ai"36* 

W 

42.*  75' 

428.' 35' 

320.64 

114011... 

a04.49 

4,996 

170.15 

34,793.97 

2,498 

136.25 

27,861.76 

1,021,630.98 

114012... 

1.62 

315 

50.45 

81.72 

167 

42.75 

69.25 

510.30 

114013... 

206.01 

17,113 

300.10 

61,523.50 

8,556 

211.37 

43,332.96 

3.508,336.13 

114014... 

9.37 

214 

43.61 

408.62 

107 

42.75 

400.56 

2,005.18 

114015. . . 

6.82 

^200 

42.75 

291.55 

100 

42.75 

291.55 

1,364.00 

114016... 

40.02 

529 

64.96 

2,600.49 

264 

47.75 

1,910.95 

21,170.58 

114017... 

90.91 

132 

42.75 

3,886.40 

66 

42.75 

3,886.40 

.    12,000.12 

114018... 

18.06 

2K2 

47.88 

864.23 

141 

42.75 

771.63 

5,090.10 

114019... 

21.80 

76 

42.75 

031.95 

38 

42.75 

031.95 

1.656.80 

114020... 

38.60 

258 

46.17 

1,782.16 

129 

42.75 

1.660.15 

9,958.80 

114021... 

239.86 

3,478 

148.77 

35,683.97              1,739 

117.87 

28.272.29 

834.233.08 

114022... 

37.38 

238 

45.32 

1,694.06  !               119 
21,301.91  ,               584 

42.75 

1.597.99 

8,806.44 

114023... 

230.09 

1,168 

92.34 

68.12 

15,714.60 

269,445.92 

114024. . . 

9.18 

543 

65.84 

604.41  .               271 

47.75 

438.35 

4,984.74 

114025... 

98.25 

11,522 

240.25 

23.604.56  1           5.761 

180.00 

17.685.00 

1,132,036.50 

114026... 

7.43 

15 

42.75 

317.63                     7 

42.75 

317.63 

111.45 

114027... 

6.30 

50 

42.75 

269.32  1                25 

42.75 

269.32 

315.00 

114028. . . 

75.13 

948 

82.94 

6.231.28                 474 

64.75 

4,864.66 

71,223.24 

114029  a  . 

/  12.80 
\    8.50 

\         328 

r         51.30 
\           5.13 

[       700.24 

164 

42.75 

114030... 

5.10 

163 

42,75 

218.02                   76 

42.75 

218.02 

780.30 

114031... 

7.06 

50 

42.75 

301.81  i                 29 

42.75 

301.81 

416.54 

1140'2... 

88.29 

636 

69.26 

6,114.96  <               318 

51.75 

4,569.00 

56. 152. 44 

114033... 

266.65 

3,766 

153.05 

40.810.78  ,            1.883 

125.87 

33,563.23 

1.004.203.90 

114034... 

54.21 

129 

42.75 

2,317.47                    64 

42.75 

2,317.47 

6,993.00 

114035... 

17.10 

191 

42.75 

731.02 

95 

42.75 

731.02 

3,266.10 

114036... 

2.57 

146 

42.75 

109.86 

73 

42.75 

109.86 

375.22 

114037... 

17.47 

280 

47.88 

836.46 

140 

42.75 

746.84 

4,891.60 

114038... 

9.56 

375 

64.72 

523.12 

187 

42.75 

408.09 

3,585.00 

114039. . . 

52.89 

637 

69.26 

3,663.16 

318 

51.75 

2,737.06 

33,690.93 

114040... 

70.64 

780 

76.10 

5,375.70 

390 

57.75 

4,079.46 

55,099.20 

114041... 

19.91 

140 

42.75 

851.15 

70 

42.75 

851.15 

;             2,787.40 

114042... 

208.16 

869 

79.52 

16.552.88  <               434 

61.75 

12,853.88 

180,891.04 

114043... 

100.11 

1,9^6 

126.54 

12.667.91  j               088 

88.12 

8,821.69 

197,817.36 

114044... 

116.67 

855 

78.66 

9,177.16  1               427 

60.75 

7.087.70 

99,752.85 

114045... 

20.06 

137 

42.75 

857.56 

68 

42.75 

857.66 

2.748.22 

114046... 

2.30 

61 

42.75 

98.32 

30 

42.75 

98.32 

140.30 

114047. . . 

1.36 

27 

42.75 

58.14 

13 

42.75 

58.14 

36.72 

114048     . 

3.99 
.92 

j 

170. 67 

114049... 

73* 

42.75 

39.33 

36' 

42.' 75' 

39.' 33" 

67.'i6 

114050... 

437.97 

25,908 

394.15 

172,626.87             12,954 

259.11 

113. 482. 40 

11.346,926.76 

114051... 

71.13 

1,924 

124.83 

,      8,870.15                 962 

87.12 

6, 196. 84 

136.854.12 

114a52... 

13.70 

51 

42.75 

'          585.67                   25 

42.75 

585.67 

698.70 

114053... 

27.53 

194 

42.75 

1,176.90                   97 

42.76 

1,176.00 

i             5,340.82 

114054... 

25.01 

589 

67.55 

1,689.42  ,               294 

49.75 

1,244.24 

!            14,730.89 

114055... 

.  121.66 

767 

75.24 

9,1.53.60                 383 

.57. 75 

7,02.5.86 

93,313.22 

114056... 

35.43 

54,492 

699.39 

24,779.38            27,246 

409.07 

14,493.35 

1,930. 651. 5<» 

114057 

, 

1 

114058].. 

'"5.'83 

136' 

42.76' 

249.'23'; 67' 

42.75 

249."  23" 

787  .'06 

1140.59... 

62.53 

1,350 

100.04 

'      6, 255.  .50  ;               675 

72.12 

4.  .509.(36 

84,415.50 

114060... 

11.01 

22 

42.75 

470.67                    11 

42.75 

470. 67 

242.22 

114W.1... 

4.66 

406 

.57.29 

266.97                  203 

42.75 

199.21 

1.891.96 

114062... 

1.14 

174 

42.75 

48.73  !                 87 

42.75 

48.73 

198.36 

I140fi3 

■     11.21 
•    51.08 

470.22 
5,066. 11 

, 

iwyoi'.'.'. 

"'   'i,*333" 

99.18 

' m) 

72.' i2" 

"'3,' 683."  88' 

1 (»."6h9!64 

116002... 

•  103.87 

49,223 

642.96 

6«i.784.25  i          24.611 

383.33 

39,816.48 

.5.122,793.01 

116003... 

1    63.65 

358 

53.87 

3.428.82  1                179 

42.75 

2.721.03 

22, 786. 70 

116004... 

>      8.26 

373 

54.72 

451.98  1                18<j 

42.75 

3,53.11 

3,080.98 

Ilri0a5... 

23.97 

9,365 

217. 17 

6. 205.  .56  !            4,(582 

ItV8.62 

4,041.82 

224,479.05 

116006... 

6.08 

415 

57.29 

348. 32                  207 

42.75 

2.59.92 

3. 523. 20 

nfioo7... 

>      6.50 

343 

45.32 

294.  .58                   171 

42.75 

277.87 

2.229,50 

116008... 

5.02 

H9 

42.75 

214.60                    44 

42.75 

214.  (iO 

446. 7H 

a  Lai 

)  service. 

762 


SECOND-CLASS    MAIL    MATTER. 


Miles, 
2 

Average 

daily 

weight. 

8 

Present 
pay  per 
mile  p«r 
anniun. 

4 

Tal 

Present 
annual 
rate  of 
pay  for 
transpor- 
tation. 

)le  Ai. 

One^half 

present 

average 

weight 

carried 

over  entire 

route  per 

day. 

« 

Pay  per 
mile  per 
annum 
for  one- 
half  pres- 
ent average 
weight  of 
mail. 

.\nnual  pay 
for  trans- 
portation 
of  one-half 
present 
weight  of 
mall. 

Table  h  . 

Kum- 
l^er  of 
route. 

1    Nural«er  0. 

pcmnds  If"  ' 

mileppr  di. 

1 

1 

5 

7 

8 

9 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

1 

116009... 

31.34 

210 

142.75 

11,339.78 

105 

142.75 

11,339.78 

tu.-.-i:  « 

116010... 

96.25 

1,385 

101.75 

9,793.43 

692 

73.12 

7,037.80 

;          133,:4>-:i 

U6011... 

51.06 

543 

65.84 

3,3()1.79 

271 

47.75 

2,438.11 

27,Tr.-.-.s 

116012... 

41.68 

1,204 

94.05 

3.920.00 

602 

69.12 

2,880.92 

50. 1^2:  J 

116013... 

222.78 

5,5(>5 

176.99 

39,429.83 

2,782 

141.25 

31,467.67 

t     i,239,::i' :-) 

116014... 

16.70 

391 

.W.58 

928.18 

195 

42.75 

713.92 

6,:>."^.:j 

116015... 

6.20 

17,a55 

308.65 

1,913.63 

8,977 

216.37 

1.341.49 

111.321    '1 

116016... 

7.90 

462 

60.71 

479.60 

231 

44.75 

353.52 

S  or-*  -1 

116017... 

102.60 

2,498 

135.09 

13,860.23 

1,249 

97.50 

10, 106. 10 

25t..J'>^  -I 

11(5018... 

16.08 

aots 

57.29 

921.22 

203 

42.75 

687.42 

t>,  rcN  4s 

116019... 

112.38 

1,8M 

122.27 

13,740.70 

932 

85.12 

9.5tyi.78 

209, 4" ».  '^ 

Ilti020... 

c>«  W> 

57 

42.75 

383.89 

28 

42.75 

383.80 

.MI    vi 

116021... 

11.41 

395 

56.43 

643.86 

197 

42.75 

487.77 

4,.yi'  ■" 

116022... 

5.44 

82 

42.75 

232.56 

41 

42.75 

232.56 

441.  1" 

116023... 

6.50 

189 

42.75 

277.87 

94 

42.75 

V     277.87 

\.-2:>-  *' 

1 16024. . . 

13.26 

394 

56.43 

748. 26 

197 

42.75 

566. 8(> 

•>.  2J4  44 

116025... 

7.14 

158 

42.75 

305.23 

79 

42.75 

da's.  23 

1,1.^  .- 

116026..: 

8.94 

55 

42. 75 

382.18 

27 

42.75 

382.18 

4'U  :- 

116027... 

83.70 

692 

71.82 

6,011.33 

346 

54. 75 

4. 582.  .57 

oT.'XIi-* 

116028... 

3.81 

63 

42.75 

162.87 

31 

42.75 

162.87 

244  Mi^ 

116029... 

14.25 

460 

59.85 

852.86 

225 

44.75 

637.68 

I           »i,4:J.>' 

llt)030... 

1 

116031... 

"26.' si' 

i97" 

42."  75' 

889."  62" 

'."   '98* 

42.75*^ 

889."  62 

4.'*?>^-'- 

116032... 

33.73 

708 

72.68 

2,451.49 

104 

42.75 

1.441.9,') 

t            23,  S-^ii.  --4 

116033... 

17.67 

719 

72.68 

1,248.25 

359 

55.75 

985.10 

12,  r«H    :■ 

11()034... 

122.19 

1,439 

ia3.46 

12,641.77 

719 

74.12 

9,056.72 

17.5.  «^>1  4; 

11()035... 

4.78 

828 

77.81 

371.93 

414 

59.75 

2So.eO 

3,«J.-:  ^• 

lHi036... 

518 

85 

42.75 

221.44 

42 

42.75 

221.-44 

A*X  i- 

116037... 

116038... 

'i.'sof) 

279' 

47."  88" 

72i."67" 

i.39* 

42."  75' 

643. 8i' 

4;'2o:  74 

116039... 

1.017 

99 

42.75 

434.  76 

49 

42.75 

434. 76 

l.wv  v^ 

116040... 

984 

587 

67.55 

664.69 

293 

49.75 

489.54 

5.:o.-'" 

lUKMl... 

906 

169 

42.75 

387.31 

84 

42.75 

387.31 

i.:>4i.:4 

116042... 

9,495 

12,236 

247. 95 

23.542.85 

6,118 

184.00 

17.470.80 

1.161.h3n.^' 

116043... 

6(i.01 

442 

59.85 

3,950.69 

221 

43.75 

2.887.93 

29.  lTu4. 

116044... 

6.26 

60 

42.75 

267.61 

30 

42.75 

267. 61 

37^' •' 

116045... 

30.71 

493 

63.27 

1.943.02 

246 

45.75 

1,404.98 

15.14'i  A. 

116046... 

6.05 

43 

42.75 

258.63 

21 

42.75 

258.63 

'^i\  1' 

116047. . . 

52.95 

675 

f          66.69 

i            5.99 

42.75 

1    3,943.35 
271.89 

287 

49.75 

, 

116048... 

6.36 

138 

60 

42.75 

271.89 

S77.  '> 

116049... 

17.10 

326 

51.30 

877.23 

163 

42.75 

731.02 

5.574."" 

iieaw... 

30.34 

159 

42.75 

1,297.03 

79 

42.75 

1.297.03 

'                4.K24  tP 

116051... 

12.86 

90 

42.75 

549.76 

45 

42.75 

549. 76 

1.157.4< 

116052... 

5.23 

94 

42.75 

223.58 

47 

42.75 

223.58 

491. 'i-' 

1HK)53... 

Il(i054... 

"is.*  41" 

i47" 

42.75" 

658."  77' 

73" 

42.75" 

658."  77' 

2.'al^-'" 

116055... 

4.  69 

43 

42.75 

200.49 

21 

42.75 

200.49 

201. '7 

11605(K.. 

16.37 

205 

42.75 

699.81 

102 

42.75 

699.81 

3,3.'>V^' 

116057... 

7.10 

200 

42.75 

303.52 

100 

42.75 

303.52 

1.42lU'<' 

116058... 

47.14 

300 

49.59 

2.337.67 

150 

42.75 

2.01&23 

14.141' ««' 

116069... 

17.82 

109 

42.75 

761.80 

54 

42.75 

761.80 

i,r*c  > 

116060... 

12.54 

177 

42.75 

536.08 

88 

42.75 

536.08 

2.1H^  > 

11(K)61... 

76 

33 

42.75 

32.49 

16 

42.75 

32.49 

2.\  <^ 

Iiri062... 

17.81 

401 

5().43 

1,005.01 

200 

42.75 

761.37 

7.M1-'^1 

1160(3... 

28.94 

130 

42.75 

1,237.18 

65 

42.75 

1.237.18 

3.  :<>:?■-'" 

116064... 

5.42 

19 

42.75 

231.70 

9 

42.76 

231.70 

m^ 

116065 

1.94 
3.07 

12.70 
2.70 

59.32 

82  93 

131.24 

542.92 

115.42 

7,607.79 

116066. 

1 

116067 

•  •••••*  ••■ 

_ 



116068. 





_ , 

116069... 

""2,659" 

i28.*''5" 

i,'629' 

sa'so' 

5. 131. 18 

i22J39» 

120043... 

10.36 

40 

42.75 

442.46 

20 

42.75 

442.46 

414.  <^' 

120047... 

21.35 

187 

42.75 

912. 71 

93 

42.75 

912.71 

Z,^^'' 

121073. . . 

6.02 

13 

42.75 

257. 35 

6 

42.75 

257.35 

7K.> 

121073... 

6.07 

19 

42.75 

259.49 

9 

42.76 

259.49 

11. '^  .'^ 

121 0(52... 

6.20 

12 

42.  75 

2(i5.05 

6 

42.75 

265.05 

7440 

123034... 

30.54 

61 

42.75 

1.. 308. 58 

30 

42.75 

1, .308. 58 

1.WJ2M 

129018... 

11.36 

244 

45.32 

514.83 

122 

42.75 

485.64 

2.77l.>-' 

109082... 

4.31 

83 

42.75 

184. 25 

41 

42.75 

184.25 

357.  TTJ 

131001... 

191.01 

16,117 

2S8.99 

55. 199. 97 

8,059 

205.37 

39.227.72 

3,(r78,.Tl>.I" 

131002... 

468.32 

104.582 

1,234.(52 

578, 197. 23 

52.291 

678.51 

317,769.80 

48,977.^2  :< 

SEC()ND-C'L-\SS    MAIL    MATTER. 
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Table  A'. 


Tabic  B». 


Niira- 
l>er  oi 
route. 


Miles. 


Average 

daily 

weight. 


131003. 

131004. 

13.005. 

131001)., 

131007. 

lolCX». 

131009. 

13iOiO. 

13  Oil., 

131012. 

1310  3. 

131014., 

13  015. 

13  Oiti.. 

13  0=7. 

131018.. 

131019.. 

131020.. 

131021.. 

131022. . 

131023.. 

131024.. 

131025.. 

131026.. 

131027.. 

131028. . 

131029. . 

1310300. 

13ia31. 

13iai2. . 

13iai3.. 

131034.. 

1310:«.. 

131036.. 

1310;?7.. 

131038.. 

1310:J9.  . 

131040.. 

1310  H.. 

131042.. 

131043.. 

131044.. 

131045.. 

131044  a 

131047.. 
131018.. 
131049. . 
13ia'>0.. 
13ia01.. 
131052. . 
131053.. 
13lO>4.. 
1310S5.. 
1310MJ.. 
131057.. 
131058.. 
131059. . 
131060.. 
131061.. 
131062. . 
131063.. 
131064.. 
131065.. 
131066.. 
131067.- 
131068.. 


(il 
84 


■{ 


46.99 

144.60 

50.05 

149.28 

7&01 

32.49 

115,77 

28.79 

57.54 

131.10 

2t^3. 30 

1 19.  f>2 

187. 8<} 

Mia 

21 

56.37 

433.28 

415.49 

15.37 

47.  a5 

143.60 

98.90 

300.42 

59.09 

19.31 

195.30 

148.79 

314.65 

15.07 

21 

190 

18 

400.87 

30.02 

76.82 

34.10 

44.61 

94.23 

no  88 

163.31 

50.00 

85.75 

78.  .58 

133.59 

4.5.63 

16.10 

278.29 

17.02 

14.31 

17.70 

138.  »4 

107.66 

122.70 

166.94 

148.04 

6.99 

141.10 


••f{^:g|j     ""It 


8 


Poundt. 

1,8;<3 

3.9<)5 

16,9(i0 

10.868 

302.1(>7 

816 

1.199 

987 

37.480 

1.447 

53.  (MX) 

54.(iH2 

127,  Hi3 

30.092 

878 

459 

47,336 

1,453 

140 

1,491 

21,017 

22,220 

23,440 

29,080 

2,571 

53,873 

1,374 

673 


34 
// 

15 


Present 
pay  per 
mile  per 
aimiim. 


215 
201,262 

3:m 

9,841 

71 

3,965 

1,135 

573 

609 

1,170 

2,168 

609 

6,703 

1,060 

99,338 

}     *»{ 

18.402 

fa  I 

1.852  I 

299  I 

3,646  I 

1,801 

4,374 

536 

776 

226 

2,621 


<5 


Present 
annual 
rate  of 
pay  for 
transpor- 
tation. 


1120.56 

155.61 

296.40 

233.42 

3,34tK47 

76.95 

93.20 

84.65 

518.  13 

104.  31 

698.98 

701.95 

1,476.58 

445.  45 

79.52 

60.71 

623.29 

104.31 

42.75 

106.02 

342.00 

354.82 

367.65 

428.35 

13.5. 95 

692.  .55 

100.89 

70. 97 

29.93 

43. 61 

268.31 

.52. 16 

222.30 

42.75 

1.V).  61 

90.6:} 

66.69 

68.40 

92.34 

68.40 
188. 1« 

88.07 
1,179.01 

64.98 

5.  W 

313 

42 
121.41 

49 
1.51 
119 
161 

64 


I 


.59 
34 
70 
fiO 
98 


7.5.24 

44.46 

136.80 


One-half 

present 

average 

weij^ht 

carried 

over  entire 

route  per 

day. 


m?(^S^     Annual  pay 
miieper      for  trans- 


15,665.11 

22,501.20 

14,934.92 

34.844.33 

251,018.71 

2.500.10 

10. 789.  76 

2. 437. 07 

29,8.3.20 

13.675.04 

181.671.73 

83. 967. 25 

277..35K).31 

207, 405. 97 

1.736.71 

3,422.22 

270,0,59.09 

43,;«9.76 

6.57.06 

5,020.04 

49,111.20 

35,091.69 

110,449.41 

25,311.20 

2,62.5.19 

13.5,255.01 

1.5,011.42 

[  22.78:}.  75 

930.63 

432, 72.5. 49 

946. 70 

89,113.40 

1,283.35 

ll,9.5:i.96 

3,090.48 

2,97.5.01 

6,44r).:« 

10,238.6.5 

21,223.76 

3,420.00 

16,203.:*2 

6,920.54 

157,507.95 

\    3,061.46 

87,321.83 

727.60 

1,737.37 

877. 74 

21,012.04 

12,886.90 

19,828.32 

10,847.76 

11, 1.38.  .52 

310. 77 

19, 165. 68 


annum 
for  one- 
half  pres- 
ent average 
weight  of 
mail. 


Pounds. 
916  • 

1,983 ; 

8,480  : 
5.434  I 
151,08.3 
408 
(KX) 
493  ' 
18,740  ! 
724  ' 
26.804  I 
27., 341  I 
63.581  I 
15,34<j 
439 
230 
23,668 
726  , 
70 
746 
10,508 
11,110  j 
11,720  i 
14,510 
1,286 
26, 9:^6 

687 

I 

337  i 

107 

100,631 

167 

4,921 
35 

1,98:}  . 
.567  I 
287  I 
.304 
.58.5 

1,084 
305 

:},351 

.5.30 

49,669 

263 

9.201 

32 

926 

149 

1,823 
901 

2,187 

388 

113 

1,310 


]>ortation 

of  one-half 

present 

weight  of 

mail. 


8 


Number  of 

pounds  per 

mile  per  day. 


$84.12 

130.87 

210  37 

176.00 

1,732.01 

59.75 

69.12 

W).  75 

320.22 

75.12 

406.70 

410  07 

797. 73 

281.85 

61.75 

44.75 

371.33 

75. 12 

42.75 

76.12 

231.74 

236.11 

244.11 

275.48 

99.  .50 

408.70 

73.12 

14.96 

42.75 

1,195.39 

42.75 

172. 62 
42. 75 

130.87 
67.12 
49. 75 
50.75 
68.12 
89.50 
50.  75 

150.25 
65.12 

649.14 
47.75  il 
2.49   J 

215.74 
42.75 
85.12 
42. 75 

122.87  . 
84.12 

131.25 
47.75 
.57.75  I 
42.75  I 

100.50  I 


13,952.79 

22,876.60 

10.529.01 

2ti,273.28 

129.918.07 

1,941.27 

8.002.02 

1,921.73 

18.425.45 

9.848.23 

107.084.11 

49,0,52.57 

\A9.m\.55 

131.2.32.17 

1.348.62 

2,  .522. 55 

160,889.86 

31,211.60 

657.06 

3,604.28 

.33, 277. 86 

23,351.27 

73,.3;i5.52 

16,278.11 

1,921.34 

79.819.11 

10, 879.  .52 


912.28 

228, 044.  ^5 

775. 91 

69, 198. 17 
1.283.3.5 

10, 05:}.  43 
2, 288. 79 
2,219.34 
4,782.17 
7,  .553. 14 

14,616.24 
2,  .537.  .50 

12, 88:}.  93 
5,117.12 

68,718.61 


60,038.28 

727.60 

1,218.06 

7.56. 67 

17,059.27 

9.056.35 

16,104.37 

7,791.38 

8,  .549. 31 

298.82 

14, 180.  .55 


86. 

573, 

848, 

1,022. 

22,665. 

2'i, 

133. 

28. 

2.U6. 

189, 

14.114, 

0.541. 

23.888. 

14.290. 

19. 

25, 

20,  .509, 

603, 

2, 

70, 

3,018, 

219, 

7,041, 

1,718, 

30, 

10,  .521. 

204, 

(») 

4. 

38,391, 

6. 

2, 
304, 

38, 
297. 

57, 
129, 
354, 

30, 
574, 

83. 
13.270, 


i:C.  67 
339.00 
848.00 
375.04 
546.  67 
511.84 
808.23 
415.73 
599.20 
701.  70 
459.80 

841. 18 

502. 12 

175.52 

873.83 

742. 08 

706.97 

151.80 

598. 85 

011.20 

755. 

844. 

3.37, 

336.01 

396.90 

437. 46 


80 
80 
20 


,588. 10 
7.51.74 
062. 10 
961.67 
131.42 
.591.30 
703.  .50 
.■^0^.09 
3H6.07 
729.60 
0G6.08 
450. 00 
782. 25 
294.80 
56.3.42 


5, 121, 092.  .58 

1,072.26 

26,502.12 

.5,292.30 

.506,210.64 

193.«»5.66 

.5:}6. 6S9. 80 

8<J.  \79. 84 

114.S79.04 

1,. 579.  74 

369,823.10 


1310090. 

131070. . 
131071.... 


42. 

450. 

38. 

:  112. 

3. 

36. 

20. 

83. 

65. 

35. 

2. 

19. 


{ 


33 
70 
44 
9\ 
50 
90 
58 
04 
40 
16 
70 
36 
16 


1,085 

3,509 

1,706 

880 

43 

30 

167 

430 

2,672 

667 


}    «^M 


439 
222 


88.92 

150. 48 

11.5.43 

80.37 

42. 75 

42.75 

42. 75 

59.00 

137.66 

70.99 

27.36 

59.00 

43.61 


3,763.98  • 

67,821,3:} 

4,437.12 

9,076.98 

149. 62 

1,. 577. 47 

879. 79 

4,89*i..'}6 

9,002.96 

2,569.17 

1.142.24 
2,579.96  , 


.543 

1,784 

8.53 

440 

22 

15 

83 

215 

1,3:}6 

334 

219 
111 


66.12 
120.87 
81.12 
62. 75 
42. 75 
42. 75 
42. 75 
43. 75 
101.. 50 

13.68 

43. 75 

42.75 


2, 798. 8.5 
54,476.10 
3,118.2.5 
7,086.98 
149.62 
1.. 577. 47 

879.79  ' 
3. 6:};}.  00 
6,638.10 


847.00 
2. 529.  OJ 


45.928.05 

1, 60S,  .518. 30 

65,. 578. 64 

99,  .387. 20 

1.^0.  .50 

1,097.00 

3. 4:}6. 76 

:}5, 707. 20 

174,708.80 

8. 499. 04 
13.133.52 


o  Lap  service. 
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SECOND-CLASS    MAIL    MATTER. 


Num- 
ber of 
rou  .e. 


Table  Ai. 


Miles. 


Average 

dally 

weight. 


131072.. 
131073.. 
131074.. 

131075  a 


131076. 
131077. 
131078. 
131079. 
131080. 
131061. 
1310S2. 
131063. 
131084. 
131085. 
131066. 
131087. 
131088. 
131089. 
131090. 
131091. 
131092. 
131093. 
131094. 
131095. 
131096. 
131097. 
131098. 
131099. 
131100. 
1311(71. 
131102. 
131103. 
131104. 
131105. 
131106. 
131107. 
131108. 
131109. 
131110. 
131111. 
131112. 
131113. 
131114. 
131115. 


8 


2.64 

77.20 

R4.06 

r205.10 

)  39.40 

78.16 

17.45 

29.69 

33.19 

217.36 

32.01 


8 


} 


Pounds. 

305 

2,020 

1,276 

967 

6,714 
250 
1,145 
6.592 
1,010 
74 


Present 
pavper 
mile  per 
annum. 


Pre«nt 
annual 
ra.e  of 
pay  for 
transpor- 
tation. 


S49.50 

128.25 
96.62 
83. 7B 
10.26 

177.84 
46.17 
91.4<i 

187.25 
85.50 
42.75 


r         83;7B  !l 
t         10.26  1/ 


1130.91 
9.900.90 
8,121.87 

17,589.56 

13,n)8.19 

805.66 

2,707.18 

6.214.82 

18,584.28 
1,368.42 


On&-half 

present 

average 

weight 

carried 

over  entire 

route  per 

day. 


ISl?^   I  Annual  pay 
for  trans- 
portation 
of  one-half 
present 
weight  of 
mail. 


milei>er 
annum 
for  one- 
half  pres- 
ent average 
weight  of 
mail. 


Table  B» 


Number  of 

pounds  pt-r 

mOe  per  d*v 


Pounds. 
153 
1,010 
638 

483 

2.857 
125 
573 

3.296 

505 

37 


8 


S42.75 
85.50 
70.12 

5.13 

142.25 
42.75 
67.12 

149.25 
64.12 
42.75 


1112.86 
6,600.60 
5,894.28 


11,116.83 

745.96 

1.968.06 

4,953.60 

13.937.12 
1,368.42 


806.  a» 
155.944.00 
107. 360, » 


446.548.10 

4.»Q.S0 

33.880.55 

218. 722.  an 

219.533.60 

2,368.74 


8.17 
13.31 
32.37 
27.86 


999 
308 
399 
390 


84.65 
50.45 
56.43 
55.58 


601.59 

671.48 

1,826.63 

1,548.45 


499 
154 
200 
195 


66.75 
42.75 
42.75 
42.75 


545.34 

560.00 

1,383.81 

1,191.01 


4,099.« 
12.915-63 
lO.STA.^O 


74.75 

339.04 

269.37 

132. 16 

45.74 

25.25 

50.13 

540.00 

44.50 

4.14 

7.40 


wo 

1,171 

11,073 

1,804 

651 

676 

7,229 

251,274 

369 

188 

28 


84.65 

130.82 

235.12 

119.70 

70.11 

70.97 

104.09 

2.802.69 

54.72 

42.75 

42.75 


6,327.58 

44,353.21 

63,334.27 

15,81^.55 

3,206.83 

1,791.99 

9,729.73 

1,513,452.60 

2,435.04 

176.98 

316.35 


499 
585 

5,537 

902 

325 

338 

3,615 

125,637 

184 

94 

14 


66.75 
68.12 

177.00 
84.12 
52.75 
53.75 

150.62 

1,460.20 

42.75 

42.75 

42.75 


4.969.56 

23,095.40 

47,678.49 

11,117.20 

2,412.78 

1.357.18 

7.550.58 

788,506.00 

1,902.37 

176.96 

316.35 


74,600.30 

3/7.015.84 

2,«82.734.01 

238,416.64 

2J,776-74 

17,0®.  00 

382,38s».i7 

135,687,9Pa00 

16,420.50 

778.32 

307.2) 


74.44 


1,067 
"i38 


96.62 
'42.75* 


7.192.39 
i,'468.'46 


534 

■'69' 


65.12 


4  847.53 


79,427.48 
'4,746.30 


34.35 


42.75         1,468.46 


78.43 
2.66 
45.38 
14.73 
71.29 


681 

97 

416 

109 

8,540 


71.82 
42.75 
58.14 
42.75 
206.62 


5,632.84 

113.71 

2,638.39 

629.70 

14,872.51 


340 
49 

208 

54 

4,270 


53.75 
42.75 
42.75 
42.75 
161.62 


4,215.61 

113.71 

1,990.99 

629.70 

11,521.88 


52. 410.  S3 

25Ra> 

18, 875. « 

1,605  oT 

608,816.tiO 


159.56 


278 


47.88  i      7,639.73  . 


139 


42.75 


6.821.19 


44,,^57.58 


131116  a 

131117.. 

131118.. 

131119.. 

131120.. 

131121.. 

131122.. 

131123.. 

131124.. 

131125.. 

131126 

131127 

13112P 

131129 

131130 

131131 

131132 

131133 

131134 

131135 

131136 

131137 

131138 

131139 

131140 

131 141 


14.15  36  I 


18?:39  '}  12,336.64 
42.75  I         604.91 


3,237 
18 


93.1«)1 
42.75 


604.91 


509.40 


111.34  629 

I  I  ' 


69.26  I      7,711.40 


315 


51.75  I      6,761.84 


70,032.« 


24.20 
28.25 


145 
225 


42.75 

44.46 


1,034.55 
1,255.99 


72 
113 


42.75 
42.75 


1.034.55 
1,207.68 


3,«».':o 
6,  aw.  25 


a  Lap  aervlcp. 
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765 


1 

MUes. 

Tal 

ble  A». 

One-half  ! 

present 

average 

weight 

carried 

over  entire 

route  per 

day. 

Pay  per 
mile  per 
annum 
for  one- 
half  pres- 
ent average 
weight  of 
mail. 

Annual  pay 
for  trans- 
portation 
of  one-half 
present 
weight  of 
mail. 

Table  B». 

1 

Nimi- 
ber  of 
rout^. 

Average 

daily 

weight. 

1 

Present 
pay  per 
mile  per 
annum. 

Present 
annual 
rate  of 
pay  for 
transpor- 
tation. 

Number  of 

pounds  per 

mile  per  day. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

* 

« 

7 

8 

9 

Pounds. 

Founds. 

131142... 

11.86 

13           S42.75 

t507.01 

6 

$42.76 

$507.01 

154.18 

131143... 



131144... 

! 

1 ' 

• 

131145  .. 

! 

i:<n4iK.. 

'"'5.86" 

26i 4^.03' 

275.59 

131 

42*75' 

250.61 

1,*  529.' 46 

133001... 

117.73 

2,270  ,          131.67 

15,501.50 

1,135 

91.50 

10,772.29 

267,247.10 

1XW02. . . 

238.60 

129,844  1          504.80 

359,045.28 

64,922 

814,73 

194,394.57 

30.980,778.40 

13:«X)3. . . 

250.03 

40,938            554.90 

138.741.64 

20,469 

338.59 

84.657.65 

10,235.728.14 

133(J(M. . . 

158.29 

1,884  !          123.12 

19.488.66 

942 

'      86.12 

13.631.93 

298,218.36 

133005... 

60.02 

500  ,           64.12 

3,848.48 

250 

46.76 

2,805.93 

30,010.00 

133006. . . 

44.48 

399  1            56.43 

2,510.00 

199 

42.75 

1,901.52 

17.747.62 

133007... 

111.44 

12,084            246.24 

27,440.98 

6,042 

184.00 

20.504.96 

1,346,640.96 

133008... 

324.08 

14,933            277.02 

89,762.79 

7,467 

197.37 

63,963.80 

4.838.739.99 

133009... 

148.07 

697              71.82 

10,634.38 

348 

64.75 

8,106.83 

103,204.79 

133010. . . 

335.70 

40,605  •         551.47 

185, 128. 47 

20,303 

336.59 

112,993.26 

13,631.098.60 

133011... 

108.57 

939  ;           82.08 

8,911.42 

469 

64.75 

7,029.90 

101,947.23 

133012... 

109.00 

19,095  '         321.48 

35,041.32 

9,648 

219.74 

23,961.66 

2,081,356.00 

I,i3013... 

182.26 

2,246  ;          131.67 

23,998. 17 

1,123 

91.50 

16,676.79 

409,355.96 

133014... 

61.03 

1            853  '            78.65 

4.800.61 

426 

60.75 

3,707.57 

52.0)8.59 

1.33015... 

39.43 

473              61.56 

2,427.31 

237 

46.75 

1,803.92 

18,650.39 

133016... 

37.81 

288              48.74 

1,842.85 

144 

42.75 

1,616.37 

10.889.28 

133017. . . 

114.55 

4,916             169.29 

19.392.16 

2,458 

135.25 

,     16,492.88 

663, 127. 70 

i:«»i8... 

211.53 

11,286  .          237.69 

50,278.56 

5.643 

179.00 

'    37,863.87 

2.387,327.68 

133019... 

57.66 

8,409            206.91 

11,930.43 

1            4,204 

160.62 

i      9,261.34 

484,862.94 

133020... 

25.88 

2,328  1          132.53 

3,429.87 

1,164 

93.50 

2.419.78 

60,248.64 

133021... 

91.64 

7,968  .          202.64 

18,569.92 

3,984 

157. 62 

14,444.29 

730, 187. 62 

13.3<r22. . . 

249.31 

1,850  !          121.41 

30.268.72 

930 

85.12 

21.221.26 

463,457.09 

1.*>;K)23... 

36.20 

61  1           42.75 

1,547.66 

30 

42.75 

1.547.55 

2,208.20 

i:^My24. . . 

1 
1 

ii'i<r2o... 

1 

'/:" 

vxMy^t',... 

11.82 

1             62  1            42.75 

da's.  30 

1 3i 

42.75 

605*36 

■   ■*.""'"732."84 

13'Mr27... 

!  271.65 

4,498             163.31 

44,3(3.16 

2,249 

132.25 

36,925.71 

1,221,881.70 

i:«028. . . 

169.49 

252              46. 17 

7,825.35 

126 

42.75 

1      7,246.69 

42,711.48 

IX^rJSt... 

1.. ........ 

1      .      .       ...••.. 

1                ' 

<...-•-•>•■•••>• 

i:&oao. . . 

137.36 

802              76.95 

'"  16."  565.' 23" 

1               401 

58.' 7.5' 

r'"8.'W)6.'37' 

110.114.60 

i:i3c«i . . . 

13.08 

818              76.95 

1,006.50 

409 

59. 75 

781.. 53 

10.699.44 

i:£i032... 

;     54.32 

1.566             109.44 

5,944.78 

783 

78.12 

1      4,243.47 

85,065.12 

i:ciK«... 

i»-      •      ...>>■- 

i 

:;t)034... 

;"i6."46' 

599 67.' .55" 

1     "i,'i67.'82' 

366' 

50.75 

832. ;-() 

9,'823.'66 

l^UiTt... 

1     ao7 

504              64.12 

517. 44 

252 

1            46.75 

522.53 

,              4.067.28 

l:cv(.'^ti... 

40.58 

!            211               42.75 

1,734.79 

i                105 

42. 75 

1       1.734.79 

1              8.. 562. 38 

V.^'JiM... 

62.72 

270              47.03 

2,942.72 

135 

1            42. 75 

2,681.28 

16,9;U.40 

i:a».">8... 

95.33 

22,899            361.66 

34,477.04 

11,449 

1          240. 11 

1    22,889.68 

,      2,182.91)1.67 

K^-BQ... 

39.09 

408              57. 29 

2,239.46 

204 

42. 75 

,       1.671.09 

1            15.948.72 

Uv-MO... 

93.18 

:           678              70.97 

6,612.98 

339 

53.75 

6,008.42 

1            63,603.18 

uwm... 

7.43 

»}8              47.03 

349.43 

134 

42.75 

317.55 

!              1,991.24 

13.3<V42... 

107.89 

,        1,929             124.83 

13,4(>7.90 

964 

87.12 

9,399.37 

I          208,119.81 

li'M3.-. 

» 

t 

1 

V^'JHA... 

']'*"'"    ]  ,        y 1 [" v.   .  .. 

6.86 

232  ,            44.40 

304.99 

j                116 

42.75 

293.26 

1,591.52 

Uty^7... 

"ih'.'m 

72'j 42.'7.'>' 

r.48.'69* 

36 

' 42.' 75' 

, 648.09' 

i,m.h'2 

I.'C^MH... 

271.40 

5.843             179.55 

48,729.87 

2.921 

1          143. 25 

1     38.878.a5 

1,585.7W.20 

1     27.29 

269  ]            47.03 

1,283.44 

1                134 

1 

42. 75 

1 

1.1(.6.G4 

7,341.01 
1                .... 

^K'JIOI... 

""i8.'46' 

707 72.'68' 

i  "  i,':j;^7.'3i" 

i^hs 

54.75 

"i.  007."  46' 

i i3.608.SO 

l-tA"t2.    . 

22.91 

52S               64.98 

'       1.48S.r.9 

2^)4 

47.  75 

1.093.95 

I           12,  im.  48 

l.K!n.->3... 

■     12.38 

61               42.75 

520. 24 

30 

42.  75 

52«^.  24 

,                  7'm.  18 

l.Wv-,4... 

43.50 

16,514             293.27 

12,7:)7.24 

8.2.57 

207.37 

9.020.50 

718.3,50.00 

i:iTLV»... 

50.97 

2,(KS             129.11 

6,580.73 

1,044 

87.  50 

1       4.450.K7 

106. 42.5.  [H\ 

i;5Mi.v... 

6.77 

142               42. 75 

289.41 

71 

42. 75 

2S9.  41 

•    Otil.34 

i-''^;a")7... 

130.  75 

(580               71.82 

9.3(K).46 

340 

53. 75 

1       7. 027.  SI 

88, 010.  (X) 

i:i'*)f^... 

36.58 

260'            47.03 

1,720.35 

130 

42.  75 

l,rrf53.79 

9.510.80 

' f  46.  t7 

1 

17. 10 

■ 

[            8. .').") 

is:mo  a . 

^\    5.70 
H    3.33 

j      1,556 

71.82 
108. 59 

•     1,5<*,9.02 

1                778 

1-^          fil.70 
1          77. 12 

, 

' 

'.-'-^Mi . . . 

I     10.93 

191               42.75 

I          44.7. 2.'i 

95 

42. 75 

itr?.  2.') 

2.()K7.H3 

1 

]x'.:t.,2 

6.35 

(■»74              70. 97 

450.^.5" 

:«7" 

53.  75 

34i^3i 

4*270.60 

i-m:i'... 

1.83 

242              45.32 

X'2. 93 

121 

42.  75 

78.  £i 

1                   442. 86 

13*  M 

1 

' 

ujo^io".!. 

"54.' 79" 

'3*574 52."  in 

""2."S57.'84" 

1,787' 

'm'.ky 

'«Ui22.4<V 

i6.5,'sio.'46 

a.Lnp 

"orviccl 
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SECOND-CLASS    MAIL    MATTER. 


Num- 
t)er  of 
route. 


Table  A». 


Miles.  ;  Average 
I     daily 
weight. 


2 


\d3om. . 

1330(i7... 
1330r)8... 
133000.. 
13W01... 
13.5002. . 

135)03a.. 

135004.. 

la/iflOS  « 

135006.. 

ISVX)?.., 

13500".. 

135008. . . 

135009... 

13.5010. . . 

13.5011... 

135012... 

ia50l3... 

135014.. 

135015.. 

13.5016.. 

135017... 

13.5018. . 

13.5019  0  . 

135020. . 

135021... 

13r,022. . . 

135023.. 

135024... 

13.5025... 

135026. . . 

13.5027... 

13.502S.., 

13.5029... 

135030a. 

135031.. 

135aT>.. 

135033... 

13V)34. . 

135035. . . 

13Vl3f)... 

13503".., 

13  ■»(>.■«-.. 

1350.39... 

1.35040... 

W^O^ll... 

13-1042... 

135043fl.. 

13.5044.. 
13.5045... 
i;i504f.... 
ia5047... 

13504^1. 

135049.. 
13.->0:)0.. 

ia5a)ii. 


1.3.50-2 
l,3.-.0.-»3 

i:r.o-.4 

13.V)->5 

1.5- nvi 
13->0-.7 

i3.-)av< 


Pounds. 

ii.'si' 235 


Present 
pay  per 
mile  per 
annum. 


Present 
annual 
rate  of 
pay  for 
transpor- 
tation. 


One>half 

present 

■    average 

weight 

I     carried 

I  over  entire 

route  per 

day. 


5 


I     Pay  per 
I    mile  per 
annum 
for  one- 
'  half  pres- 
ent average 
weight  01 
I      mail. 


Poundi. 


Vnnual  pay, 
for  trans-  j 
portation  ' 
of  one-half 
present 
weight  of 
mall. 


Table  W 


Numl>er  of 

pounds  WT 

mile  per  da  .v. 


8 


144.46 


$502.84 


ii: 


$42.75 


$483.50 


2,657.85 


85.50 

l-X)  90 

(219  41 

\2  0.50 

51.35 
f226.29 
t  19.89 

8.5. 5" 
205.  .58 


} 
} 


3",  672 
11,037 

63,855 

1,196 

5,072 

325 
182.336 


519.84 

235.12 

799.42 

639.54 

93.20 

171.00 

53.8- 

51.30 

2,065.68 


f        799.42  i\ 
1        639.54  W 

93.20  I 
/        171.00  1 
\  53.87  If 


44 

28 

348 

4 

39 

4 

424 


446.32 
426.00 

396.31 

785.82 

767.06 

389.74 
662.49 


18,83(> 

5,518  I 

31,927  / 

598  I 

2,536  ! 

162  I 

91,168  I 


321.22 
177.00 
459.81 
367.85 
68.12 

26.93 

42.75 
1,091.71 


27,464.31 
21.399.30 

^200,390.33 

3,497.96 


3,220.956.00 
1,334,373.90 


61, 414.  (K) 


3,658.11  , 
224,433.74  ' 


27,810.25 
37.484,634.88 


63 
65 
99 
71 
60 
66 
47. 

182 
47 

2^^ 

110 
6? 
11 

30H 


45 

14 

246. 


31 

14 
89 
87 
54 
15 
85 
fi(l 
2-1 
(M 
01 
9«{ 
(i.5 
02 
(V5 
35 
88 
98 


3,499 

8.082 

19,112 

6"2 

1.737 

706 

454 


148.77 

203.49 

321.48 

70.97 

116.28 

72.68 

W.71 


9 
13 
32 

.'> 
/ 
4 
2 


418.62 
255.33 
112.63 
100.61 
039.59 
807.78 
904.97 


1,749 

4,041  , 

9.556  I 

336  , 

86S  I 

3.53  ' 

227  ' 


118.87 
1.58. 62 
219.74 
53. 75 
82.12 
54. 75 
44.75 


7.  .525. 65 
10, 332.  .50 
21,949.82 
3.8<.3.01 
4,971.54 
3,621.71 
2.141.28 


221,521.69 

526,*U.4S 

1,909, 097.  t« 

48. 29f>.  r>4 

105,157.98 

46.701.91) 

21,723.90 


7,181 

35.999  i 

3, 146 


f  6'  9«{  1  Q^    (         83. 79   \ 

1   ll.(i.5    r         ^'^  it         30.78  J 


41,998 

2,592 

101 

837 

1,581 


194.09 
501.88 
144.  .50 
83.79 
30.78 
452.80 
108.76 
42.75 
77.81 
110.30 


9 

140 

16 


139 

29 

1 

1 

27 


3,590 

17,999 

1,573 

486 

1,296 

50 

418 

790 


150. 62 
311.22 
109.87  , 

15.39  I. 

344.59 
79.60 
42.75 
(».75 
78.12 


7,112.27 
87,340.78 
12,185.68 


339.086. « 

10, 102, 759. 3(. 

348. 922.  «i 


106,144.05 

21,941.74 

1,938.71 

903.96 

19,294.07 


12,936,223.96 

714,484.80 

4,  .580. 35 

12,454.56 

232,375.38 


88 

223 

3 

101 

92 

re 

2 
161. 
2?9. 
112. 

8.5. 

79. 
9. 

42 

48. 

93. 

19. 

f  31. 

275. 

74. 
110 

18. 

92 

15. 

nfi. 

R9 
260 

31 
6 

20 


22S. 

12. 
26. 

74. 


57 
70 
28 
47 
69 
89 
27 
90 
12 
33 
39 
62 
H8 
37 
72 
08 
77 
.59 
74 
62 
47 
26 
76 
22 
41 
06 
16 
00 
97 
.5.3 
87 
10 
16 
.50 
34 
61 
36 
42 
98 


746 

1,385 

169 

512 


177  I 
15,611  I 
822 
9(i3  I 
164,888  , 
3,291 
1,1.5.5 
504  ' 
6.52  , 
'     I  "5" 
:    3,969  I 
21,343  ! 

1}       *^*  !{ 

1,115  j 
1,646 

312  I 

654  , 

r  92.41  1  'r       70.11  1 

\   15.06  \          942  I  7.. 52  } 

I  66.16  I  I  70;11  I 

1,060  I 

1,109 

f  31   5.3   1  f  77.81  I 

\     6.87    \          834  {  29.07  } 

I  20. 10    I  I  77.81  I 


.57 

6.a'>4 

13.9«;2 

2,H07 

4«« 

836 

34»< 


74.39 

101.75 

42.75 

64.12 

316.  a5 

2,53.08 

42.75 

283.86 

77.81 

83.79 

1,8-9.29 

146.21 

91.49 

64. 12 

70.11 

ir.i4 

1.5.5.61 

345.  42 

,57.29 

17.10 

89.78 

112.8f> 

50. 45 

70.11 

70.11 

7.. 52 

7fMl 

88.07 

89.78 

77.81 

29.07 

77.81 

42. 75 

1S2. 12 

2r><..  76 

132.  .53 

(■)2. 42 

77.81 

53.01 


} 


6 
22 

6 
43 

45 

17 

9 

160 
11 

2 

3 

10 

3 

61 

^     1 

24 

8 
5 
1 

11 

7 
23 


588.72 
761.47 
140.22 
.506.25 

720.20 

97.04 
9.56.93 
827.82 
412. 13 
4''2.57 
641.24 
903.92 
716.76 
415.  -5 
9a3.39 
0~(i.  40 
(>88. 5,5 

914.48 


I 


27 

60 
26 

2 
3 


731.69  j 
.380.98 
.587.84  I 
277.40 

230.58  , 

7.-'0. 16 
429.88 

217.  a3 

220.  .59 
773.  .30 
911. «7 
0->6.72 
771.. 51 
a%5. 74 
974.68  , 


3''3 

602 

84 

25() 

0,308 

88 

7,8a5 

411 

481 

82,444 

1,645 

577 

252 

326 

8-8 

1.984 

10,671 

207 

,557 
823 
156 
327 


56.75  I  5.026.34 

73.12:  16,356.94; 

42.75  140.22 

46.75  I  4,743.72 


66,073.22 

309.824.50 

554.32 

51,952.64 


42.75 

202.37 

.59. 75 

65.75 

1,001.06 

113.87 

67. 12 

46.75 

52. 75 

82.12 

130.87 

233. 74 


97.04 

32,703.70 

13.('>89.92 

7,385.60 

85.4'W.51 

9.066.32 

6(v3. 14 

1,980.79 

2,  .509. 08 

7.M3.72 

2,567.29 

41,743.62 


I 


2,527, 
188, 
108, 

14,079. 
262, 

11, 
21. 
31, 
163, 
78, 
3.811, 


401.79 

420.90 

336.64 

173.79 

7S«i.32 

029.42 

411.40 

354.48 

7ti5. 

.541. 

467. 


44 

.56 
13 


646.37 


.534 
.5.54 

417 

28 

3,0'->7 

6,<»81 

1.1.5.3 

241 

418 

174 


66.12 
80.12 
42.75 
52.75 
M.  75 
3.76 
64.75 
(V>.  12 
()6. 12 
60.75 
14..''0 
60. 75 
42.75 
145.25 
19.5.00 
92.  .50 
45. 75 
60. 75 
42.75 


18,214.07 

5.949.71 

4,734.99 

961.10 


f  64.75 

71    <  3.76  }. 

I  64.75   I 

I  (V>.  12 

I  ()6. 12 

f  60.75   1 

I  60.75    I 


307,149.05 

122.231.96 

156.789.08 

11,91.1.88 


5,730.56 
17,255.33 


94.072.00 
178,51.5.73 


220.59 

22,1115.87 

44.526.30 

18,186.42 

.565. 47 

1,605.01 

3,205.39 


282.12 

923,23.-1.00 

3, 188,683.  OS 

453.. 579. 27 

5,<V>7..W 

22.0K7.12 

26,093.04 


a  Lap  service. 
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Niiin- 

...-tf      Miles. 


KV*/)... 
ITpOvJ... 

i.ro->4... 

I:IV)73... 

i;-:vj74... 

|:r,07.-,... 

ir«fi7»i... 

!i-V»77... 

i;"^)7f5... 
i-jv***). . . 

l.OK')..  . 

L>  (»)... 
Uvrr2... 
UV/*+4... 


27.50 


Table  A^. 


.\v?rage 

daily 
weight. 


505 


Present 
pav  per 
mile  per 
annum. 


Present 
annual 
rate  of 
pay  for 
transpor- 
tation. 


One-half 

present 

average 

weight 

earned 


Pay  per 
mile  per 
annum 
for  one- 
half  pres- 


$64.12 


tl,763.30 


over  entire  ent  averagei 
route  per     weight  of  ' 
day.       I      mail. 


[Annual  pay 
I  for  trans- 
portation 
of  one-haJf  i 
pre.sent 
weight  of 
mail. 


Powndn. 
252 


$46.75 


$1,285.62 


Table  B». 


Numl)er  of 

pounds  per 

mile  per  day. 


9 


13,887.50 


4. 

85. 
10. 
43. 
12. 
213. 

188. 
42. 
12. 
44. 

344. 

10. 

6. 

19. 

31. 

41. 

31. 

12. 

f  68. 

I     7. 

152. 

103. 

41. 


20 
33 
64 
02 
26 
40 
84 
90 

94 
96 
14 
21 
74 
70 
30 
(i> 
62 
83 
13 
80 
87 
68 
14 


} 


776 
719 
33 
294 
216 

4,118 
446 

1,023 

219 

90 

1,120 

4,500 
48 
610 
310 
287 
213 
2a5 
262 

1,083 

794 
796 
333 


75.24 
72.68 
42.75 
48.74 
43.61 

158.18 
59. 85 
86.36 
43.61 
42.75 
90.63 

163.31 
42.75 
68.40 
50.45 
48.74 
43.61 
42. 75 
47.03 
88.92 
32.49 
76.10 
76.10 
52.16 


316. 
6,201. 

454. 
2,096! 

534. 

33,755. 

3,581. 

16,313. 

1,868. 

553. 

4,074. 

56,201. 

436. 

461. 

9iK). 
1,525. 
1,816. 
1,351. 

603. 

6,311. 

11,633. 

7,890. 
2,145. 


00 

78 
86 
79 
65 
61 
42 
40 
()8 
18 
72 
50 
47 
01 
86 
56 
35 
75 
39 

53 

40 
04 

86 


388 
359 
16 
147 
108 

2,059 
223 
511 
109 
45 
560 

2,250 
24 
305 
155 
143 
106 
102 
131 

541 

3d7 
398 
166 


57.75 
55. 75 
42.75 
42.75 
42.75 

128.25 
43.75 
64.12 
42.75 
42.75 
67.12 

132.25 
42.75 
50.75 
42.75 
42.75 
42.75 
42.75 
42.75 


16.25 
58. 75 
58.75 
42.75 


242.55 

4,757.14 

454.86 

1,839,10 

524.11 

27,3<)8.55 

2,618.00 

12,112.26 

1,831.83 

553. 18 

3,017.71 

45,512.51 

436. 47 
342.05 
842.17 

1,338.07 
1,780.53 
1,3,'>1 

548. 48 


75' 


3,259.20 

61,352.27 

351.12 

12,647.88 

2.648.16 

878,781.20 

26,f.88.64 

193.244.70 

9,384.15 

1,1(>4.60 

50,355.20 

1,548,630.00 

490.08 

4,111.40 

6,107.00 

8,983.10 

8,871.45 

6,482.10 

3,361. 4C 


8,981.11 
6,091.20 
1,758.73 


121,378.78 
82,529.28 
13,699.62 


r.uio. 

r:oi. 

v'irvi. 


8.84 
a5.59 
/  43.30 
1  6. 50 
120.40 
18.28 
2.87 
3.65  , 
88.42 
.   15.73  ' 
f  157. 43  1 
.  I     1.&5  \ 
I  13.82  ■) 
15.21  I 


39 
304 

95 

9,135 
2,370 

77 
187 
707 

71 

6,176 
848 


42.75 
49.59 

42.75 

214.61 
133.38 
42.75 
42.75 
72.  (« 
42. 75 
182.97 
67. 54 
fi0.19 
78.66 


377.91 
4,244.40 

1,851.07 

25.839.04 

2,438.18 
122.69 
156.03 

6,426.36 
672. 45 

29.761.72  ; 

I 

1,196.41  , 


19 
152 

47 

4,567 

1,185 

38 

93 

353 

35 

3,088 

424 


I 


42.75 
42. 75 
42. 75 
42.75 

166.62 
94.50 
42.75 
42.75 
54.75 
42.75 

146. 25 
33.77 
30.09 
60.75 


377.91 
3,fvi8.97 
1,8.U.07 

280.44 

20,061.04 

1,727.46 

122.  (» 

156.03 
4,840.99 

672.45 


344.76 
26,019.36 


1,099,854.00 

43,323.60 

220.99 

(i82.55 

62,. 512. 94 

1,116.83 


924.00 


12,898.08 


454.25 

35,104 

66.70 

1,003 

7.27 

121 

3.r»4 

100 

•59.98 

107 

61.  (JO 

955 

57.77 

463 

492.48 
a5..'iO 
42.75 
42.75 
42.75 
82.94 
60.71 


,1-105. 


r.i'Vi. 


7114.49   \ 
■  \  68,76   / 


223,709  04 
5,702.85 
310. 79 
155. 61 
2,564.14 
5.109.10 
3,.')07.21 


17,667 


^';g7.}  61,881.50 


17.. 552 

501 

60 

50 

53 

477 

231 

8.833 


3a5.22 
64. 12 
42.75 
42.75 
42.75 
(W.  75 
44.75 
214.37 
171.50 


138,f4fi.l8 

4,270.80 

310. 79 

155. 61 

I       2,504.14 

4,0.')0.20 

2,585.20 

}  36,  .335. 56 


16,9^5  992.00 

66,900.10 

879  67 

.3M.0O 

6,417.86 

58,828.00 

26,747.51 


-v:07... 

i.V.(«... 
v.lU... 

V.112... 
:i-.113... 
:tMl4... 

r)n5... 

i-'jl  10. . . 

r»ii7... 
ri.'>ll8... 
r>ii9... 

L-.122... 

.l'ALi7... 

i:N>i0... 


1.96 

24.87 

8.59 

6.77 

64.52 


87 

226 

226 

102 

1,094 


42.75 
44.46 

44.4(1 
42.75 
88.92 


83.79 

1.105.72 

381.91 

289.41 

5,737.11 


43 
113 
113 

51 
547 


42.75 
42.75 
42.75 
42.75 
00.12 


83.79 

1,003.19 

367.22 

289.41 

4.2m).0(» 


170.52 
5,610.62 
1,941.34 

mm.  54 
70,584.88 


64.23 

85.00 

3.08 


467 
158 
132 


61.56 
42.75 
42.75 


3,(«3.75 
131.07 


233 
79 
66 


44.75 
42.75 
42.75 


2.874.29 

3,0,33.75 

131.07 


29,995.41 

13,4:«).00 

400. 5<i 


60.67 
11.80 
55.70 


399 

814 
878 


50.4,3 
.35.05 
79.52 


3.423.00 

413. 5<< 

4,429.26 


199 
407 
439 


42.75 
59.75 
01.75 


2.503.04 

705.05 

3.439.47 


24.207..^3 

9,6  V).  20 

48,<H)4.00 


6.20 

11.52 

f  52.71 

1272.10 

,  39.36 


165 
64 

4.717  \ 

349 


42.75 
42.75 
82.93 

iw;.73 
5:j.oi 


2<i5.05 
4ir2.48 

\  49,7;«.47 

2,08(i.47 


82 
.32 


2,358   { 


174 


42.75 

265.05 

42.75 

4i'2.48 

41 .  40 

2.1S5.35 

33.25 

.30.2.'>7.32 

42.75 

1,(»82.64 

1.02:^.00 
737.28 


13,7,3().64 


o  Lap  service. 
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Table  Ai. 


Num- 
hcT  of 
roil  e. 


118041. 
118042. 
118043. 
118044. 
118045. 
118046. 
118047. 
118048. 
118049. 
118050. 
118051. 
118052. 
118053. 
118054. 
118055. 
118056. 
118057. 
118058. 
118059. 
118060. 
118061. 
118062. 
118063. 
118064. 
118065. 
118066. 
118067. 

118068. 

118069. 
118070. 
118071. 
118072. 
118073. 
118074. 
118075. 
118070. 
n«077. 
U8078. 
118079. 
118080. 
118081. 
118082. 
118083. 
118084. 
r20(K)l. 
120002. 
120003. 
120004. 
120005. 
120006. 
120007. 
12(XK).8. 
120009. 
120010. 
120011. 
120012. 
12(K)13. 
12(X)14. 
120015. 
120010. 
120017. 
120018. 
120019. 
120(r20. 
12(X)21 . 
120022. 
12002:5. 
12(X)24. 
120025. 
120020. 
12«r27. 
120028. 


Miles. 


Average 

daily 
weight. 


8 


Present 
pay  per 
mile  per 
annum. 


Present 
annual 
ra  e  of 
pay  for 
Iranspor- 
taiion. 


41.49 

45.52 

56.46 

102.23 


Pounds. 

455 

608 

297 

1,058 


160.71 
68.40 
49.59 
87.21 


12,518.85 
3,113.66 
2,799.85 
8,915.47 


One-half 

present 

average 

weight 

carried 

over  en  £  ire 

rou  e  per 

day. 


Po«nd.t. 
227 
304 
148 
529 


I    Pay  per 

I    Diile  per  Annual  pay 

annum  for  trana- 

f or  one-  port  ation 

halfpres-  of  one-half 
enr;  average,    present 

1  weight  of  weigh   of 

mail.  mail. 


Table  BK 


Numl  er  of 

pounds  per 

mile  per  aa.\ 


S44.75 
50.75 
42.75 
65.12 


11,856.67 
2,310.14 
2,413.66 
6,657.21 


18, 877. M 

27,676.16 

16,668.(32 

108, 159.  M 


41.55 


361  I 


53.87 


2,238.29 


180 


42.75  I      1,776.26 


14,999.55 


267.36 

55.15 

2.34 


72,524 

476 

34 


892.62 
62.42 
42.75 


238,650.00 

3,442.46 

100.03 


36,202 

238 

17 


506.65 
45.75 
42.75 


135,431.20 

2,523.11 

100.03 


19,390.016.04 

26,251.40 

79.5b 


25.80 

87.71 

34.20 

9.34 


774 
332 
217 
112 


75.24 
52.16 
43.61 
42.75 


1,941.19 

4,574.95 

1,491.40 

999.^8 


3S7 

166 

108 

56 


57.75 
42.75 
42.75 
42.75 


1,489.95 

3,749.60 

1,462.05 

399.28 


19,869.20 

29,119.72 

7.421.40 

1,046.06 


42.15 

115.80 ; 

22.37 
31.02  ' 


332 

2,647 

171 

87 


52.16 

136.80 

42.75 

42.75 


2,196.54 

15,841.44 

956.31 

1,326.10 


166 

1,324 

85 

43 


«2.75 

101.50 

42.75 

42.76 


1,801.91 

11,753.70 

956.31 

1,326.10 


13.993.80 

306,521.60 

3,825.27 

2,696-74 


22.66  ' 

118.72 

105.66 

35.32 

50.35 

82.76 

:{5.31 


220 

711 

1,022 

109 ; 

782  I 
1,420  { 
115 


43.61 
72.68 
86.36 
42.75 
76.10 
64.12 
103.46 
42.75 


988.20 
8,628.56 
9.124.79 
1,509.93 
3,831.63 

8,310.56 

1,509.50 


110 
355 
511 
54 
391 

710 

58 


42.75 
54.76 
64.12 
42.75 
67.75 

74.12* 

42.75 


968.71 
6,499.92 
6,774.91 
1,509.93 
2,907.71 

6,134.17 

1,500.50 


4,«*So.20 

84.409.92 

107,984.52 

3. 649.88 
39,373.70 

117,519.20 

4,060.G5 


26.72 
4.28 
13.25 
41.23 
33.57 


129 
48 
95 

148 
32 


42.75 
42.75 
42.75 
42.75 
42,75 


1,142.28 

182.97 

5()6.43 

1.762.58 

1.435.11 


64 
24 

48 
74 
16 


42.75 
42.75 
42.75 
42.75 
42.75 


1,142.28 
182.97 
566.43  ' 
1,762.58  I 
1,435.11  ; 


3. 446.88 
205.44 
1,258  75 
6,102.04 
1,074.24 


12.27  1 
4.78  I 


21 
222 


42.75 
43.61 


524.54 
208.45 


11 
111 


42.75 
42.75 


524.54 
204.34 


257.  »57 
1,061.16 


3.87 
144.71 
190.80 
128.22 
113.83 
102.13 
14.14 
11.36 

:«.  .W 

11.89 

112.18 

137.01 

10<i.90 

29.  .W 

«).  20 

40.  m 

10. 27 

75. 70 


72 

1,960  ' 

3,514 

2,322 

14,171 

17,709 

127 

39 

181 
414 

1,879 

4,410 
277 
3.'>3 

1,114 
712 

2,910 


42.75 

126.54 

149.62 

132.53 

208.47 

300.94 

42.75 

42.75 

70.11 

42.75 

57.211 

122.27 

1(52. 45 

47.88 

53.01 

89.78 

72.68 

141.08 


165.44 

18,311.60 

28.547.49 

16,992.99 

30,559.94 

31,347.78 

604.48 

485.64 

2,3.72.19 

508. 29 

6,426.79 

16,82-5.57 

17,365.90 

1,416.29 

3,512.44 

3,0.50.45 

74«).42 

10,679.75 


36 

980 

1,757 

1,161 

7,085 

8,885 

63 

19 

322 

90 

207 

939 

2,208 

138 

170 

557 

356 

1,455 


,-  ' 


42.75 
88.12 

118.87 
93.50 

193.37 

215.37 
42.75 
42.75 
52. 75 
42.75 
42.75 
85.12 

131.25 
42.75 
42.75 
06. 12 
55.75 

107.50 


165.44 

12,751.84 

22,680.39 

11.988.57 

22,011.30 

21,995.73 

604.48 

485.64 

1,769.76 

508.29 

4,795.60 

11,713.36 

14,030.62 

l,2(i4.54 

2,832.61 

2,688.43 

572.55 

8,137.75 


282. 
670, 
297. 

1,613. 

1,814. 
1, 

21, 

2, 

46. 

258. 

472, 

8, 

23. 

45, 

220, 


278.64 
681.  t\0 
471.20 
72«i-.S4 

084.  y3 
747. S7 
795. 78 
443.04 
439.73 
l.'>2.09 
4-C  r.2 
MH.  IS 
070. 40 
2ai.  tVi 
379. 7r« 
2A5. 24 
312.24 
2X7.  IW 


37.-59 
37.02 
133.30 
41.24 
58. 58 
30.  73 


223 
670 
944 
22S 
241 
8^18 


43.01 
70.97 
82.94 
44. 40 

45.32 

78.  (Ki 


1,039.29 
2,(27.30 
ll,a5-j.90 
1,83;}.  53 
2,f>54.84 
2,889.18 


111 
335 
472 
114 
120 
424 


42.75 
53.75 
64.75 
42.75 
42.75 
60.75 


1,006.97 
1,989.82 
8,631.17 
1,763.01 
2,504.29 
2,231.34 


8,382.57 

24,803. 40 

125,83.5- 20 

9,402.72 
14.117.7S 
31,147.04 


Cfi.  07 

2«>.  15 

5.04 


4,028 

77 

181 


I5t».  47 
42 
42 


<.5 


10,791.73 

1,117.91 

241.11 


2,014 
38 
90 


128.25 
42.75 
42.75 


8,845.40 

1,117.91 

241.11 


277,811.10 
2,013..o 
1.020.84 
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Table  B». 

i   One-half 

Pay  per 

ViiTri* 

Present 

present 

mile  per 

Annual  pay 

>  ^  \  1 A 1  & 

\  or  of 
rou  e. 

Miles. 

Average 

daily 

weight. 

Presen. 
pay  per 
mile  per 
annum. 

annual 
rate  of 
pay  for 
transpor- 
tation. 

average 

weight 

carried 

over  entire 

route  per 

annum 
for  one- 
half  pres- 
ent average 
weight  of 

for  trans- 
port a  ion 
of  one-half 
present 
weigh;  of 

Number  of 

pounds  per 

mile  per  day. 

4 

day. 

mail. 

mail. 
8 

1 

S 

8 

6 

- 

• 

9 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

12(1029. . . 

16.88 

174 

$42.75 

|7?1.62 

87 

$42.75 

1721.62 

2,937.12 

120030. . . 

24.59 

19,510 

325.75 

8.010.19 

9,755 

222.74 

5,477.17 

479,7.50.90 

120031... 

24.51 

338 

52.16 

1,278.44 

160 

42.75 

1,047.80 

8,284.38 

12na32... 

16.50 

172 

42.75 

705.37 

86 

42.75 

705.37 

2.8,38.00 

12003:^... 

10.12 

147 

42.75 

4:i2.63 

73 

tt.75 

432.63 

l,487.(^ 

120034... 

9.39 

127 

42.75 

401.42 

63 

42.75 

401.42 

1,192.  .53 

120035  a. 

/ 130. 50 

i  23.29 

6.26 

1    11,894 
36 

f        244.53 

\        127.39 

42.75 

I  34,878.07 
267.61 

5,947 
18 

/        182.00 

I          63.69 

42.75 

23,751.00 

1,483.34 

267.61 

120036. . . 

224.36 

120037... 

75.23 

1,141 

91.49 

6,882.79 

570 

67.12 

5,049. 43 

85,837.43 

120038. . . 

99.79 

1,952 

12.5.69 

12,. 542. 60 

976 

87.12 

8,693.70 

19^.7O'>.08 

120039... 

'     28.81 

1,796 

73.53 

2,118.39 

898 

83.12 

2,394.68 

.51,742.76 

110040... 

120041... 

279.' 90' 

""3,'445' 

i48.'77* 

"4i,'646."72' 

i,'722' 

ii7.'87* 

"32,"99i.'8i' 

964;255.'56 

120042... 

20.11 

163 

42.75 

859.70 

81 

42.75 

859.70 

3,277.93 

120043... 

120044 - - 

120045... 

75.55 

461 

60.71 

4,586.64 

230 

44.' 75' 

3,380.86 

34,828.55 

12004«... 

25.00 

89 

42.75 

1,068.75 

44 

42.75 

1,068.75 

2, '225. 00 

120047. . . 

r>*.a«.,. 

120048  o. 

f  27.80 
1     3.25 

3.88 

}          151 
43 

i 42.' 75' 

\           .5.99 
42.75 

1,207.91 

ir>5.87 

75 
21 

i 42*75' 

\           2.99 
42.75 

"'ijiss.'is' 

9.71 
ia5.87 

............... 

120049... 

i66."84 

120a50... 

14.43 

77 

42.75 

616.88 

38 

42.75 

616. 88 

1. 111. 11 

120051... 

18.00 
50.32 

769.  .50 
1,157.57 

121001... 

264' 

47.03' 

i32" 

42.' 7.5' 

"2,"i.5i."i8' 

^i3,'284,"48 

121002... 

136.82 

26,275 

397.57 

54,395.52 

13.137 

257. 48 

3.5,2.N.41 

J,  <)sj4,94o.  t)0 

12l0a3... 

171.61 

41,281 

558.31 

9.5, 811.  .57 

20,640 

340.  .59 

58,448.64 

7,084,232.41 

121004... 

171.00 

9,028 

213. 75 

36,551.25 

4.514 

165. 62 

28,. 321. 02 

1..5-13  7K8.00 

1210a'>... 

53.52 

673 

70.97 

3,798.31 

3;)6 

53. 7.5 

2,S7tJ.70 

ol),0K'i.'j6 

12100(i... 

n.G2 

599 

67.55 

1,190.23 

299 

.50. 75 

894.21 

10,  .5.54. 38 

121007... 

39.48 

655 

70.11 

2,767.94 

327 

52.75 

2,082.57 

25,8.59.40 

121008. . . 

18.03 

229 

44.46 

801.61 

114 

42.75 

770.78 

4.128.87 

121000... 

171.34 

10,307 

228.28 

39.113.49 

5,183 

173.00 

29,641.82 

1,776,281.78 

121010... 

190.80 

4,085 

157.32 

30,016,  (i5 

2,042 

128.25 

24,470.10 

779.418.00 

121011... 

71.11 

3,054 

142. 79 

10, 1.53. 79 

1,527 

107. 87 

7,670.63 

217,169.94 

121012... 

104.00 

25,815 

39:j..'« 

40,903.20 

12,907 

2.58.11 

26,843.44 

2,684,7(0.00 

121013... 

276.29 

8,508 

207.77 

,57,404.77 

4,254 

161.62 

44,(V.'-vi.98 

2,350,675.32 

121014  o. 

I  76.79 

1     8.48 

77.35 

}          264 
539 

/          47.03 

\          11.97 

64.98 

1    3,712.93 
5,026.20 

132 

269 

j          42. 75 

i            5.98 

47.75 

3,282.77 

.58.71 

3,693.46 



121015. . . 

4i;69i.'65 

121016... 

22:1.30 

4,735 

mi  73 

37.230.80 

2,367 

134.2.5 

29,978.02 

1,057,32,5.50 

121017... 

12.98 

186 

42.75 

.5,54. 89 

93 

42.75 

554.89 

2,432.88 

121018... 

140. 85 

4,090 

157.32 

22,1.58.32 

2,045 

128. 25 

18,(Ki4.01 

.576,07(x5O 

121019... 

16.67 

201 

42.75 

712. 64 

100 

42.75 

712.64 

3,3.50.67 

121020. . . 

117.66 

311 

50.45 

5,ra.5.94 

1.55 

42. 75 

5,029.96 

36,. 592. 26 

12Hr21... 

78.00 

787 

76.10 

5,935.80 

393 

58.75 

4,, 572. 50 

61,386.00 

12Ur22... 

121023... 

"176*26' 

93i" 

82.08" 

*"i3,"976.'6i' 

465 

64.' 7.5" 

"ii,'626'4.5' 

i68,'45ti.'26 

121024... 

50.29 

295 

48.74 

2,451.13 

147 

42.75 

2,149.89 

14,8,35.  .55 

121025... 

39.  .55 

mi 

<i8.40 

2,7ft5.22 

300 

.50.75 

2,007.16 

23, 709.  .55 

121020... 

50.  «i 

712 

72.68 

3.703.77 

3.56 

.55. 75 

2.841.02 

36,283.52 

121027. . . 

81.08 

3.57 

53.87 

4,. 367. 77 

178 

42.75 

3,46().17 

28,945.56 

121028... 

11. 15 

217 

43.61 

48fi.25 

108 

42.75 

476.  (36 

2,419.55 

121(J29... 

10.00 

277 

47.88 

478.80 

138 

42.76 

427.50 

2,770.00 

121030... 

107.63 

1,161 

91.49 

9,847.06 

575 

67.12 

7,224.12 

123,882.13 

121031... 

59.02 

1,260 

96.62 

5,702.51 

630 

70.12 

4, 138. 49 

74,365.20 

121032... 

7.58 

131 

42.75 

324.04 

65 

42.75 

324.04 

992.98 

121033... 

7.22 

221 

43.61 

314.86 

110 

42.76 

308.66 

1,, 595  62 

121034... 

52.01 

513 

64.12 

3,334.88 

256 

MS.  75 

2,431.4(5 

26,681. 13 

\'2l(Xi5... 

11.05 

209 

42.75 

472. 38 

104 

42.75 

472.38 

2,309.46 

1210ri(i... 

235.72 

855 

79.  .52 

18,744  45 

427 

60. 75 

14,319.99 

201,540.60 

12hi;j7... 

35.55 

122 

42. 75 

1,519.76 

61 

42.75 

1,519.76 

4,337.10 

121(138... 

10.56 

152 

42.75 

451. -14 

76 

42.75 

451.44 

1,605.12 

121039... 

86.30 

1,972 

126.54 

10,920.40 

986 

88.12 

7,604.75 

170, 183. 60 

121040... 

a5.17 

70 

42.75 

1,503.51 

35 

42.75 

1,. 503. 51 

2,461.90 

121041... 

23.31 

283 

47.88 

1,110.08 

141 

42.75 

996.50 

6,.59(>.73 

121042... 

169.03 

19,986 

330.88 

65,928.64 

9,993 

225.74 

38, 15(>.  83 

3,378,233.58 

121043- . . 

20.85 

326 

51.30 

l,0t.9.60 

163 

42.75 

891.33 

6,797. 10 

121044... 

30.45 

91 

42.75 

1,301.73 

45 

42.75 

1,301.73 

2,770.96 

121045... 

6 

13.20 

26a— 0 

347 
7 49 

53.01 

699.73 
<»;Lap8 

173 
ervloe^ 

42.75 

.564.30 

4,680.40 

770 
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MUea. 

Average 

daily 

weifcht. 

S 

Present 
pay  per 
mile  per 
annum. 

- 

4 

$42.75 
50.45 
67.55 

TabK 

Present 
annual 
rate  of 
pay  for 
transpor- 
tation. 

»Al. 

One-half 

present 

avera^ 

weight 

carried 

over  entire 

rou:e  per 

day. 

• 

Pounds. 
103 
159 
191 

Tatle  Bi. 

Nura- 
tjer  of 
route. 

Pay  per 
mile  per 
annum 
for  one- 
half  pres- 
ent average 
weight  of 
mall. 

Annual  pay 
for  trans- 
portation 
of  one-half 
present 
weight  of 
mail. 

8 

f636.54 
2,743.26 
3,565.35 

Number  of 

poufida  per 

mile  per  day. 

1 

2 

14.89 
64.17 
83.40 

6 

1636.54 
3,237.37 
5,633.67 

7 

142.76 
42.75 
42.76 

9 

121046... 
121047... 
121048... 
121049... 

Pounds. 
206 
318 
582 

3,057.34 
20, 406.  OR 
48,538.80 

1210&0... 
121051... 
121052... 
121053. . . 
121054... 
121065... 
121056... 
X21057... 
121058. . . 
121069. . . 
121060... 
121061 

337.70 

97.92 

105.26 

18.06 

13.88 

31.69 

105.37 

198.37 

286.96 

3.88 

30.10 

1,425 

1,724 

471 

63 

95 

169 

862 

1,054 

5,795 

1S7 

181 

103.46 
116.28 
61.56 
42.75 
42.75 
42.75 
79.62 
87.21 
178. 70 
42.75 
42.75 

34,938.44 

11,386.13 

6,479.19 

772,06 

591.23 

1,354.74 

8,379.02 

17,299.84 

51,283.32 

165.87 

1,286.77 

r 

713 

862 

235 

31 

47 

84 

431 

627 

2,897 

93 

90 

74.12 
82.12 
44.75 
42.75 
42.75 
42.75 
61.75 
65.12 
142.25 
42.75 
42.75 

25,090.32 

8,041. 19 

4,709.93 

772.06 

501.23 

1,354.74 

6,(06.50 

12,917.85 

40,822.90 

165.87 

1,286.77 

481,223.50 

168,814.06 

49,572. 75 

1,137.78 

1,313.85 

5,355.61 

90,82^94 

209.061.96 

1.663,049.10 

725.56 

5,448.10 

121062 

:::::::::::::::::::::: 

::::::::::::::::::::::: 

121063... 
121064  . . 
121065... 
121066... 

88.89 

176.32 

16.26 

379  . 
3,889 

84 

54.72 
154.76 
,42.75 

4,864.06 

27, 132. 52 

695.11 

189 

1,944 

42 

42.75 

128.87 

42.75 

3,800.04 

22,503.48 

695.11 

33,689^31 

681,819.46 

1,365.84 

121067... 
121068. . . 
121060. . . 
121070... 
121071. 

30.89 

139.69 

92.17 

11.76 

450 
888 
251 
140 

59.85 
80.37 

46.17 
42.75 

1,848.76 

11,226.88 

4,255.48 

502.31 

225 
444 

125 
70 

44.75 
62.75 
«2.75 
42.75 

1,382.32 

8,765.54 

3,940.26 

502.31 

13,90aS0 

123,844.72 

23,134.67 

l,645w00 

121072... 
121073 

92.3.^ 

452 

60.71 

5,608.99 

226 

44.75 

4,134.45 

41,760.38 

121074 

'   "  '      1 

1 

121076 

'   '   "   '  1 

•      ••>■••• 

121076... 
121077... 
121078 

82.30 
108.30 

'  442 
751 

59.88 
74.39 

4,925.65 
8,056.43 

221 
375 

43.76 
56.75 

3,600.62 
6,146.02 

36,376.60 
81,333.30 

121079.   . 

" 

121080... 
121081... 
121082... 
121083. . . 

22.20 

9.78 

10.40 

54.05 

(    8.00 

197.14 

259 
29 
81 

386 

}         320 

46.17 
42.75 
42.75 
55.58 
f           3.42 
1          51.30 

i,624."97 
415.95 
444.60 

3,004.09 

[    5,010.64 

129 
14 
40 

193 

160 

42.75 
42.75 
42.75 
42.75 
I           1.71 
\         42.75 

949.05 
415.95 
444.60 

2,310.68 
13.68 

4,152.73 

5,740.80 

272.17 

842.40 

20,863.30 

121084  a  . 

121066.  . 

121086... 
121087... 
121088... 
121089... 
121090... 
121091.   . 

110.48 

4.50 

65.35 

32.83 

10.91 

2,707 
139 
390 
188 
180 

137.66 
42.75 
55.58 
42.75 
42.76 

15,208.67 

192.37 

3,632. 15 

1,403.48 

466.40 

1,353 
69 

•    195 
94 
90 

102.50 
42.75 
42.75 
42.75 
42.75 

11,324.20 

192.37 

2,793.71 

1,403.48 

466.40 

188,589.36 

625.50 

25,4I«.50 

6,172.04 

1,963.80 

121092... 
121093... 
121094. 

44.41 
8.46 

389 
66 

55.58 
42.75 

2,468.30 
361.66 

194 
33 

42.75 
42.75 

1,898.52 
361.66 

17,375.40 
558.35 

121096... 
121096 

54.61 

4,667 

mie 

8,964.77 

2,283 

132.25 

7,222. 17 

249,403.87 

121097. 

::::::::::::::::.. 

121098... 
121099... 
121100 

57.16 
41.03 

9,549 
13.337 

101. 74 
141.93 

5,815.45 
5.823.38 

4,774 
6.668 

170.62 
191.00 

9,752.68 
7.836.73 

545,820.84 
547.217.11 

121101 

::::::::::::........ 

121102... 
121103 

a88 

88 

42.75 

379. 62 
............ 

44 

............ 

42.75 

379.62 

781.44 

121104... 

121 ia5... 

121106... 
121107... 
121108 

10.20 

17.68 

21. 31 

20.09 

25.04 

7.58 

2.26 

28.11 

8.03 

12.76 

64.61 

196. 81 

26.66 

92 

47 

167 

25 

42.75 
42.75 
42.75 
42.75 

436.05 
755.82 
911.00 
858.84 

1,074.46 
324.04 
96.61 
84a  30 
343.28 
.382.80 

7,983.98 
23.556.18 

1,139.71 

46 
23 
83 
12 

42.75 
42.75 
42.75 
42.75 

436.05 
755.82 
911.00 

858.84 

93R.40 

830.96 

3,558.77 

a02.25 

121109 

121110... 
121111 

50 

42.75 

2.5 

42.75 

96.61 

113.00 

121112 



.  1  

121113 

121114... 
123001... 

13,489 

3.506 

140 

146.20 

119.69 

42.75 

6.744 

1,753 

70 

191.66 
95.10 
42.75 

10. 430.51 

18,716.63 

1,139.71 

736.634.29 

600. 015.  SB 

3,732  40 

«  Lap  servlw. 
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Num- 
ber of 
route. 


Miles. 


Table  A*. 


133008.. 
12a004.. 
123006.. 
123006.. 
123007. . 
123000. . 
123008.. 
123010. . 
123011.. 
123012. . 
123013. . 
123014.. 
123015. . 
123016. . 
123017.. 
123018. . 
123010.. 
123020.. 
123021.. 
123022.. 


44.17 

as.  69 

8.63 

207.72 

12a  65 

3a  85 

14.04 

17.06 

53.51 

148.28 

20.30 

0.55 

161.05 

300.85 


Average 

daily 

weight. 


8 

Pounds. 

4,058 

206 

37 

3,733 

8,034 

153 

51 

88 

484 

2,102 

67 

260 

1,789 

5,396 


Present 
pa/ per 
mile  per 
annmn. 


$125.85 
42.75 
42.75 

121. 75 

212.89 
42.75 
42.76 
42.75 
62.42 

129.11 
42.75 
47.0:) 
95.06 

174.42 


Present 
annual 
rate  of 
pay  for 
transpor- 
tation. 


|5,55&79 

l,20a84 

368.50 

25,280.91 

26, 32a  84 

1.660.83 

600.21 

729.21 

19, 144. 43 

867.82 

449.13 

15. 39a  20 

.te,474.25 


One-half 

present 

average 

weight 

earned 

oyer  entire 

route  per 

day. 


Pay  per 
mile  per 
annum 
for  one- 
half  pres- 
ent average 
weight  of 
mall. 


Pound*. 
2.029 

1,866 

4,467 

86 

23 

44 

242 

1,051 

33 

134 

894 

2.698 


8102.60 
42.75 
42.75 
99.90 

165.62 
42.75 
42.75 
42.75 
45.75 
87.50 
42.75 
42.75 
66.50 

139.25 


.\nnual  pay 
for  trans- 
portation 
of  one-half 
present 
weight  of 
mail. 


Table  B». 


Number  of 
poiuids 
mile  per 


poiuids  per 
aay. 


U,53l.M 

1,200.84 

36a  90 

20,751.52 

20, 47a  91 

1.66aa3 

600.21 

729.21 

2. 44a  08 

12.974.50 

867.82 

40a26 

10,769.67 

41,89a  36 


179,241.86 

3ia.04 

775,4ia76 

1.104,689.10 

5,944.06 

h6.04 

l,5ia34 

25,8da84 

311,68456 

1,360.10 

2, 56a  05 

280, 72a  55 

1.623.3^.60 


123024. 
123025. 
123026. 
123027. 
123028. 
12:020. 
123030. 
123031. 
123032. . 

123033  a 

123034. . 
123035. . 
123036. . 
123037.. 
12:i038. . 
121030. . 
12:«40.. 
123041.. 
123042.. 
123043. . 
123044.. 
123045. . 
123046.. 
123047. . 
123048.. 
12:«40.. 
123050.. 
12:»51.. 
123052.. 
123053. . 
123054.. 
121055.. 
123a56.. 
133057. . 
123058.. 
1^4001.. 
124002.. 
124003.. 
124004.. 

124Q05a 

124006.. 
124007.. 

l240Q8a 

184000.. 

124010  a 


124.38 
60.05 

4.00 
16.74 
10.18 

6.25 
81.20 
86.84 
40.36 


13,003 

401 

400 

291 

89 


>23023..{8j;|gj         262  { 
123024...  I     86.84  1.211 


1.211 
98 


256.50 
45.14 
6a  27 
4a  74 
42.75 
4.27 
47.03 
94.05 
42.75 


■} 


31.90a47 

3, 157. 54 

35a  06 

815.90 

435.19 

a  845. 51 

8, 167. 30 
1.725.39 


6.501 

200 

340 

145 

44 

131 

605 
49 


189.00 
34.20 
46.75 
42.75 
42.75 
2.13 
42.75 
69.12 
42.75 


23.507.82 

2,392.29 

187.00 

715.63 

4aS.  19 

lasi 

a  471. 30 
6,002.38 
1.725.39 


l,617,3iai4 

28,049.05 

1.996.00 

4.871.34 

906.02 


105, 16a  34 
a  055. 28 


2a  48 
55.75 
144.09 
17.93 
20.48 
19.07 
21.72 
5.05 


'  f  2l!  72  1 
■\    5.05  f 


165 
756 
775 
146  ' 
395  ' 
119  ' 

383  I 


42.75 
74.39 
75. 24 
42.75 
56.43 
42.75 
55.  .W 
16.24 


1.217.52 

4, 147. 24 

10.841.33 

766.50 
1,155.68 

815. 24 


82 
378 
:«7 

73 
197 

59 


\    2,524.90  '  191    I 


42, 75 
56.75 
57.75 
42.75 
42.75 
42.75 
42.75 
a  12 


1.217.52 
3, 16a  81 
8.321.19 
7«i.50 
875. 52 
815.24  , 
92a 53  '. 

4a  :n  ;. 
I. 


4,609.20 
42,147.00 
111,669.75 
2. 617. 78 
8.089.60 
2.269.33 


24.75 
a32 

14.65 
7.92 

2a5(> 
4.43 


216 
75 
35 

191 


4:161 
42.75 


163 


42. 
42. 
42. 

42. 


75 

to 

75 
75 


1.079.34 
.355.68 
62ti.  28 
:{3a58 

1,220.94 
189.38 


108 
37 
17 
95 


42.75 
42.75 
42.75 
42.75 


81 


42.75 


1,058.06 
ass.  68 
626.28 
33a  58 


5,346.00 
624.00 
512. 75 

1,512.72 


189. 38  I 

1. 

306.00  ' 


722.00 

QAA    9A 


7.16 


121 


42.75 


30&oe 


60 


42. 75 


4.  aw.  47 

746.41 
1,845.94  i 


153 
24 

78 


42. 75 
42.75 
42.75 


3, 496. 09 

746.  41 

1,845.94 


25.024.68 

a38.08 

(»,  736. 08 


,1, 


iai7 
2a  20 
2a  36 
56. 75 

10.  as 

66.06 
12.22 


166 
216 
107 
139 

48 

2,a« 

783 


42.75 
4a  61 
42.75 
42.75 
42-75 
139.37 
60.88 


776. 76  I 
1,011.75  I 
1.212.30 
2. 42(>.  Oti 

42a  78 
9.a32.21  ' 

74a  a") 


108 
53 
69 
24 

146 

mi 


42.75 
42.75 
42.75 
42.  75 
42.75 
la's.  50 
46.20 


776.  76 

901.80 
l,212..'fi 
2, 426. 06 

428.78 
7,0(>4.28 

564.50 


a  016. 22 
5,011.20 
3,a34.52 

7.888.25 

481.84 

189.697.68 

9. 56a  26 


1.61 
20.79 

90.  ao 

47.66 

16.36 

181.30 

/  3&40 

\271.80 

5a  33 

15a  58 

;  84.97 

\  54.28 

7a  54 

/  50.56 

tl45.74 


I 

1} 


178 
170 
389 
1,512 
108 
049 

6,437   { 

640  I 
1,721 

610  { 

1,151 

2,043  I 


42.75 
42.75 
55.58 

106.88 
42.75 
82.94 
60.25 

185.54 
7a  11 

116.28 

54.72 

68.40 

91.49 

128,251 

102.60 


6a82 

1,27a  52 

5,029.99 

5,09a  90 

699.39 

15,028. 72 

t|  53,088.97 

3,731.95 
18,439.68 

8,356.83 

7,002.64 

}  21,437.24 


80 

89 

194 

756 

54 

471 

3,218 

320 
860 

305 

575 

1,021 


■{ 


42.75 
42.75 
42.75 
7a  12 
42.75 
64.75 
34.62 
148.25 
62.75 
82.12 
27.36 
50.75 
67.12 
86.50 
51.30 


68.82  ' 
1,27a  SB 
o,90o.  o7 
3,627.87  • 
699.39  I 

11,7,32.70 
1,329.40 

40,294.35 
2,807.88 

13,022. 56 
2,322.04 
2,75171 
6,137.36 
4,37a  44  I 
7,476.46  ' 


286.58 

5,332.41 

35,204.60 

72,061.92 

1,766.88 

171,95a  80 


34,067. 20 
272,016. 18 


88,007.54 


a  Lap  service. 
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Num- 

»)erof   I  Miles. 

route. 


124011  a . 

124012  a  . 

124013. . . 
124014. . - 

124015  a. 

124016  a  . 

124017... 
124018. . . 
124019. . . 
124020- . . 
124021... 
124022... 
124023. . . 
124024... 
124025. . . 
124026. . . 
124027. . . 
124028. . . 
124029. . . 
124030. . . 
124031... 
124032. . . 
124033. . . 
124034. . . 
124035. . . 
124036. . . 
124037. . . 
124038. . . 
1240;». . . 
124040... 
124041... 
124042. . . 
124043... 
124044. . . 
12404')... 
124046. . . 
124047... 
124048... 
124040... 
124050. . . 
124051... 
124052... 
12405(i. . . 
124054. . . 
124055. . . 
124056. . . 
124057... 
124058. . . 
124059. . . 
124060. . . 
124061 
124(X)2. . . 
1240()3. . . 
124064. . . 
120001... 
12«KX)2. . . 

126003O. 

126004  o. 

126005... 
126006... 
126007... 
126008. . . 
126009... 
126010... 
126011... 


7.00 

2.85 

91.76 

jlia77 

tl99.44 

37.30 

39.06 

r  31.76 

1263.65 

/  14.00 

i  35.23 

112.39 

4.05 

6.76 


Table  A». 


Table  B». 


k„^,.^^T^      Present 
Average 


Present 
annual 
rale  of 
pay  for 
transpor- 
tation. 


One-half 

present 

average 

weight 

carried 

over  entire 

route  per 

day. 


Pay  per 
mile  per 
annum 
for  one- 
half  pres- 
ent average 
weight  of 
mail- 


$17.95 

6.13 

68.14 

OoW.  09 

487.36 
56.43 
72.68 

264.19 

211.35 
14.36 

116.28 
70.11 
42.75 
63.27 


$5,476.19 

143,603.12 

2,104.83 
2,838.88 

64,110.45 

4,297. 58 

7,879.66 
17a  13 
364.43 


Pounds. 
211 

17,306 

201 
362 

6,866 

864 

327 

31 

246 


$8.97 

2.66 

42.75 

241.78 

302.22 

42.76 

64.76 

194.00 

166.20 

7.18 

82.12 

62.75 

42.76 

46.75 


Annual  pay 

for  irans-  ' 

porta  I  ion 

of  one-half 

present 

weight  of 

mail. 


NumI  er  of 

pounds  per 

mile  per  day. 


8 


$62.79 

7.29 

3,922.74 

28,716.21 

60,274. 76 

1,504.57 

2,138.53 

6,150.50 

40,918. 48 

100.52 

2,893.08 

5,928.  57 

173.13 

263.62 


15,031.90 
27,49S^24 


73,503.06 

265.15 

2,733.92 


59.96 
60.78 


49.59 

47.88 


2,97a  41 
2,910. 14 


149 
136 


42.76 
42.76 


2,563.29 
2,698.34 


17,865.06 
16,532.16 


6.88 

6.70 

7.03 

32.09 

8.11 

20.78 

2^29 

17.35 

99.94 

63.82 

149.33 

119.92 

48.60 

57.37 

11.99 

38.46 

3.31 

96. 75 

27. ») 

21.28 

10.32 

2.60 

ail 


388 
785 
365 
415 

93 
134 
460 
264 
425 
499 
1,253 
491 
356 
673 

57 
123 

30 
28(i 
265 
547 
202 

79 

40 


55.58 
76.10 
5a  87 
57.29 
42.76 
42.75 
60.71 
47.03 
58.14 
6;i27 
95.76 
6a  27 
53,87 
(i6.69 
42.75 
42.75 
42.75 
48.74 
47.03 
65.84 
42.75 
42.75 
42.75 


382.39 

509.87 

378.70 

1,838.43 

34<i.  70 

l,4ia93 

815.97 

6,810.61 

4,037.89 

14,299.84 

7,587.33 

2,618.08 

3,826.00 

512.  67 

1,644.16 

141.50 

4,715.50 

1,296.14 

1,401.07 

441. 18 

114.99 

132.95 


194 

392 

182 

207 

46 

67 

230 

132 

212 

249 

626 

245 

178 

286 

28 

61 

16 

143 

132 

273 

101 

30 

20 


42.76 
58.75 
42.75 
42.76 
42.75 
42.75 
44.75 
42.75 
43. 75 
46.75 
70.12 
45.75 
42.76 
49.76 
42.76 
42.76 
42.75 
42.75 
42.75 
48.75 
42.75 
42.75 
42.75 


294.12 

39a  62 

300.63 

1,371.84 

346.70 

888.  :m 

1,042.22 

741.71 

4,372.37 

2,98a  58 

10,471.01 

5,486.34 

2,077. 65 

2,854. 15 

512.  57 

1,644.16 

141.50 

4,136.06 

1,178.19 

1,037.40 

441.18 

114.99 

132.95 


2,669.44 

6,250.50 

2,565  95 

13,317.  35 

754.23 

2,784.-52 

10.7ia40 

4,580.40 

42,474.50 

31,846.18 

187,110.49 

56,880.72 

17,:»1.60 

32,87a  01 

68a  4."^ 

4,730. 55i 

99. ;« 

27,670.50 

7,30a40 

11,640.16 

2,084-  04 

212.  51 

124.40 


22.47 


211 


42.75 
59.85 


960.59 
■5,' 995.' 77 


105 
'22! 


42.76 
"  4.175' 


960.59 
■4,"382.'S7 


4,741.17 
44i279'5«^ 


100.18 


442 


18.72 
7.96 


50 
15 


42.  75 
42.75 


800.28 
340.29 


29 

7 


42.75 
42.76 


800.28 
340.29 


1,104.48 
119.40 


10. 05 
4.00 
17.01 
22.66 
2a  24 


28 
17 
87 
103 
45 


I 


42.75  i 
42.75  I 
42.75 
42.75 
42.75  I 


429.63 
17a  56 
727.17 
9(i8.  71 
99a  51 


14 
8 
43 
61 
22 


42.75 
42.75 
42.75 
42.76 
42.76 


429.63 
17a56 
727.17 
968.71 
99a  61 


281.40 

69.02 

1,479.  S7 

2,23a 98 

1,045.80 


19.84 

.394.85 

33. 76 

f  9.5.82 

1  43.45 

r  53.99 

I3a3.94 

291.45 

21.82 

9.44 

62. 15 

ia5. 84 

98.54 

1.11 


.34 

15,780 

330 

9,591  il 

4,900   I 

2,810 
287  I 
296  I 
389 
774 

2,077 
98  . 


42.75 

285.57 

51.30 

175. 79 

219. 74 

169. 2<» 

la^.  43 

139.  .37 

48.74 

49.  .59 

5.5.  .58 

75. 24 

129.11 

42. 75 


848.16 

112, 757.  .31 

1,731.88 

\  26,391.89 

\  54,365.45 

40,619.38 

1.063.50 

468.12 

3,454.29 

7,963.40 

12, 722. 49 

47. 45 


17 

7,890 

165 

4,795 

2,450 

1,408 
143 
148 
194 
387 

1,038 
49 


42.75 

20a  37 

42. 75 

136.50 

170.62 

135.25 

108.20 

105.50 

42.75 

42.75 

42.75 

.57.75 

86.50 

42.75 


848.16 

80,300.64 

1,443.24 

13,079.43 

7. 413.  43 

7,302.14 

36,132.30 

30,747.97 

932.80 

403.56 

2,656.91 

6,112.26 

8,523.71 

47.45 


674  56 

6,230,73a  00 

ll,140.!i« 

919,009.fJ2 


264,551.00 


820,723.20 

6,262.34 

2,794.24 

24,176.a5 

81.820.16 

204, 667., 58 

108.78 


a  Lap  service. 
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Num- 
l»er  of 
route. 


Table  AJ. 


Table  Bi. 


Miles. 


I2»i012. 

I211OI4. 

12»iOl5. 

12ti016. 

12<X)17. 

12iX)18. 

12«j019.. 

12H020.. 

12U)21.. 

12*J022.. 

120023. 

12»i024. 

121)025. 

12ri02<i. . 

I211O27.. 

12rj028.. 

12U)29. 

12i;O30. 

r>ii03i . 

1 -2^032. 

121)034. 
12»i035. 
123036. 
r2»J037. 
r2»i038. 

ri.'ooi. 

127002. 
127003. 
127004. 
127005. 


1270060.. 

127007... 
127008... 
127009... 
127010. . - 

12701  lo  . 

127012... 
127013... 
127014... 
127015... 
127016... 
127017... 
127018... 
127019... 
127020... 
127021... 
127022... 
127023... 
127024... 
127025... 
127(r2fi... 

127027... 

127028... 

127029... 

127030... 

127031... 

127032. . . 

127033... 

127034. . . 

127035... 

127036. . . 

127037... 

127038... 

127039... 

127040... 

127041... 

127042... 


.\verage 

daUy 

weight. 


Present 
pav  per 
mile  per 
annum. 


Present 
annual 
rate  of 
pay  for 
transpor- 
tation. 


One-half 

present 

average 

weight 

carried 

over  entire 

route  per 

day. 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 


mUeS^r    I  Annual  pay 

?nn.?^       'or  trans- 
annum     •  .v«««.^«.'^^  1 

foron^    -^^rStZul 
K«if  n.^B      Of  one-half  ' 
half  pres-       oresent 
ont  average     ^  iTt  of 
weight  o!     ^^^ifi'j}  ^'  ' 
mail.  ™*" 


NumlxT  of 

pounds  per 

mile  pt^r  day. 


9 


159.82 

1,606 

$111.15 

11.62 

366 

53.87 

66.88 

193 

42.75 

195.84 

4,76t> 

167.58 

60.10 

1,052 

87.21 

98.00 

1,312 

98.33 

457.03 

4,188 

159.03 

22.07 

608 

68.40 

251.61 

7,574 

198.36 

48.41 

198 

42.75 

20.  (il 

310 

50.45 

12.29 

259 

46.17 

126.75 

1,567 

109.44 

211.78 

2,371 

133.38 

$17,763.99 

625.96 

2,859.12 

32,818.86 

5,241.32 

9,(i3(K34 

72,681.48 

49,889.52 

2,069.52 

1,342.47 

567.42 

13,871.52 

28, 247. 21 


803 

183 

96 

2,383 

526 

656 

2,094 

304 

3,787 

99 

155 

129 

783 

1,185 

$79. 12 
42.75 
42.75 

134.25 
65.12 
71.12 

129.25 
60.75 

153.62 
42. 75 
42.75 
42.75 
78.12 
94.50 


$12,(}44.95 

496.75 

2,859.12 

18,023.06 

3,913.71 

6,969.76 

59,071.22 

1,120.05 

38,636.96 

2.009.52 

1,137.67 

526.39 

9,901.71 

20,013.21 


256,670.92 

4, 252. 82 

12,907.84 

933,273.44 

63,225.20 

128,576.00 

1,914,041.64 

13,418.56 

1,904,936.74 

9,585.18 

8,249.10 

3, 182. 11 

198,617.26 

502,130.38 


.1     41.72  ' 
.1    24.41  I 


38() 
211 


55.58 
42.75 


2,318.79 
1,043.52 


193 
105 


42.75 
42.75 


1,783.53 
1,043.52 


16,103.92 
5,150.51 


41.16 


127 


42.75         1,759.59 


63 
34 


42.75         1,759.59 


5,227.32 
2,197.76 


32.32  ' 


68 


42.75         1,381.68 


42.75         1,381.68 


42.04  . 

44.  (i8  , 

8.25  . 

20.07  ;. 


124 


42. 


75 


1,261.20 

1,910.07 

352.68 

602.10 


62 


42. 


75 


1,910.07 


5,540.32 


I'i 


241. 

I     16. 

151. 

13. 

fl21. 

^83. 

jl304. 

I   !♦». 

;   (i5. 

60. 
I  19. 
19. 
18. 
57. 
60. 
26. 
86. 
62. 
87. 
34. 
13. 
8. 
39. 
30. 
10. 
35. 
15. 
3G. 
24. 
15. 


83 

23 

15 

42 

22 

35 

57 

51 

49 

74 

86 

i  I 

80 

57 

55 

38 

93  j 

91  , 

60  ! 

61 

62 

35 

47 

57 

43 

14 

13 

70 

80 

21 


u,rm  : 

4ti8  ! 
30, 113  i 

39  ; 

I     11,999    j 

5,276  I 

4,30«i  I 

5:^2  I 

316  I 

}      9,307  i{ 

3.jO 
M91 
3(W> 
700 
694 

1,010 

39<) 

43 

5<>3 

3^)5 

4,166 
344 
127 
335 
40(i 
233 
45 


272. 74 
61.5ti 

431.61 
42.75 

24.'..  38 
196.30 

173. 57 

161.  (iO 
64. 98 
50.45 

216.32 
99.18 
.W.Ol 
80.37 
53.87 
72. 68 
71.82 
85.50 
56.  43 
42.75 
(i6.(J9 
.5(1.43 

159.03 
.>3.01 
42. 75 
52. 16 
57.29 
44.4(> 
42.75 


ti5, 95<).  71 
999.11 

6<),  2<)5. 90 
573. 70 


}  <». 


736. 56 


29, 248. 28 

10.  :>.S3. 18 

3,(M6.S8 

1.001.93 

27,773.22 

3,a51.78 
5, 5<S9. 73 
1,421.09 
6,318.07 
4,518.  19 
7,489.80 
1,9.)3.04 
.582.25 

2,227.29 
4,S<il.54 

.'k')2.  89 
l,.'i02.23 

789. 18 
2, 102.  ,54 
1,102.60 

li.)0. 22 


7,298 

234 

15,05<> 

19 

5,999 

2,(i3S 

2, 198 

2ti<i 

158 

4,t)53 

175 
445 
182 
3,30 
347 
505 
199 

21 

281 

197 

2,083 

172 

()3 
167 
203 
116 

22 


195.37 

44. 75 

277. 8.r 

42. 75 

183.00 

14«i.40 

183.  (M) 

US.  25 

131.25 

47.75 

42.  75 

1()8. 62 

49.59 

42. 75 

h2. 75 

42.75 

54. 75 

54. 75 

64.12 

42. 75 

42. 75 

48.75 

42.75 

12?).  25 

42. 75 

42. 75 

42. 75 

42.75 

42.75 

42. 


75 


66, 783. 

726. 

41,997. 

573. 

22, 183. 

26, 842. 

55, 736. 

2:1. 2*Hi. 

8,  ryHT). 

2,900. 

849. 

20, 195. 

932. 

2.44)1. 

4,3()4. 

1,127. 

4, 759. 

3, 444. 

5,  ()16. 

1,479. 

.582. 

407. 

1,687. 

3.951. 

445. 

1,.502. 

(i4(i. 

1,5«>8. 

I,0<i0. 

(>50. 


32 

29 
02 
70 
26 
44 
31 
.50 
56 
33 
01 
61 
29 
11 
26 
74 
41 
32 
91 
57 
25 
Wi 
34 
17 
88 
23 
80 
92 
20 
•22 


3,529,750.68 

7,  .595. 64 

4,551,579.96 

523.38 

1,464,518.78 

889,058.76 

287.SD4.04 

32,313.68 

6. 275. 76 

1,114,099.39 

20,149.50 

61,%9.06 

9,628.70 

60,851.00 

43.(>.59.54 

88,476.00 

13,809.39 

.585. 6ti 

4,701.05 

15,590.(J5 

127,3.54.62 

3,  .587.92 

4. 4(i2. 78 

5,0«>8.ti5 

14,900.20 

5, 778. 40 

(kS4. 45 


09.37 

7.92 

66.90 


619 
304 
242 


(v4. 12 
49.59 
46.32 


4,448.00 

392.75 

2,986.58 


2,59 
152 
121 


46.75 
42.75 
42.75 


3,243.04 

XiH.5fi 

2,817.22 


3(),003.03 

2, 407. 68 

15,947.80 


123.40 

166.06 

7.54 

ia82 

11.47 

23.62 

6.72 

30.66 

6.22 


884 

1,366 

71 

60 

408 

146 

160 

88 

64 


80.37 
100.89 
42.75 
42.76 
67.29 
42.76 
42.75 
42.76 
42.76 


9.917.65  442 

16,753.79  '  683 

,'e2.  .33  36 

.590. 80  26 

657.11  204 

1,005.48  73 

244. 63  76 

1,310.28  44 

266.90  ,  32 

a  Lap  service. 


62.76 
7,3.  12 
42.76 
42.76 
42. 76 
42.76 
42. 76 
42.76 
42.76 


7.743. :« 

12, 142. 30 

:«22.33 

590.80 

490.34 

1,00,5.48 
244.53 

1.310.28 
266.90  I 


109.085.60 

22(i.837.96 

533.34 

691.00 

4,679.76 

3,433.92 

8,58.00 

2,697.20 

.398.06 


7T4 


SBCOND-CIiAGS  MAIL  MATTBB. 


Miles. 

i 

_ 

Table  AK 

Table  B*. 

Num- 
ber of 
route. 

Average 

daUy 

weight. 

Pretent 
pay  per 
mile  per 
annum. 

Preeent 
annual 
rate  of 
pay  for 
transpor- 
tation. 

One-half  j    Pay  per 
proeent    >    mile  per 
averace        annum 
weight        for  one- 
earned       halt  pree- 
over  entire  ent  average 
route  per     weight  of 
day.             znail. 

6                   7 

Pounds. 

Annual  pay 

for  trana- 

portation 

of  one-half 

present 

weight  of 

mail. 

8 

Number  of 

pounds  per 

mile  per  day. 

1 

8 

4 

i 

• 

Pounds. 

127043. . . 

137044... 

............ 

1 

127046... 

""8.'3i* 

61 

$42.' 75' 

"  "$355.*26' 

............  

30 

$42.75 

'im'26 

fibd.'oi 

12704«... 

19.49 

152 

42.75 

833.19 

76 

42.75 

833.10 

2,06.  IS 

127047... 

30.50 

96 

42.75 

I,a03w87 

48 

42.75 

1,303.87 

2,aa.oo 

127048... 

21.00 

13 

42.75 

897.76 

6 

42.75 

897.75 

273.00 

127040... 

15.45 

65 

12.75 

660.48 

32  ' 

42.75 

660.48 

1.104.25 

127060... 

85.00 
3.62 
7.57 

12.11 

3,650.40 
164.75 
32a  61 
631.65 

___^ 

127061... 

■■^•••••"••* 





127062... 



120001... 

335 

62.'i6' 

i67' 

4i"75' 

5i7'76' 

4,086.85 

120002... 

154.75 

5,695 

177.84 

37,520.74 

2,847 

142.25 

22.013.18 
'      4,772.15 

f          881.301. 25 

120003... 

67.10 

1,309 

98.33 

6,607.94 

654 

71.12 

g7.83190 

129004... 

299.04 

36,931 

512. 14 

153,150.34 

18,465 

317.22 

04.861.46 

11.043,846.24 

120006... 

3.39 

.% 

42.75 

144.92 

43 

42.75 

144.92 

204.93 

120006... 

37.34 

73.53 

2,745.61 

365 

65.75 

2,08L70 

27,25a  29 

120007... 

171.41 

5,310 

173.57 

29,751.63 

2,655 

138.25 

23,697.43 

910,187.10 

129008... 

266.56 

15,315 

280.44 

74,754.08 

7,657 

200.37 

53,410.02 

4.0S2.3G&40 

129009... 

268.95 

9,940 

22a  16 

60,018.88 

4.070 

173.62 

46,606.00 

2,663.363.00 

129010... 

17.44 

232 

44.46 

776.38 

116 

42.76 

745.66 

4,046.08 

120011... 

10.99 

1,023 

86.36 

040.09 

611 

64.12 

704.67 

11,242.77 

129012... 

19.48 

298 

40.50 

966.01 

149 

42.76 

832.77 

5,806.04 

120013... 

38.77 

375 

54.72 

2,012.05 

187 

42.75 

1,571.01 

13,788.75 

129014... 

84.90 

702 

72.68 

6,170.63 

351 

64.76 

4,648.27 

69,6@0.80 

120015... 

68.91 

1,322 

99.18 

6.834.49 

661 

72.12 

4.960.78 

01,090.02 

129016... 

123.70 

6,555 

176. 13 

21.787.28 

2,777 

140.25 

17,34&92 

687,163.50 

129017... 

1.66 

2.581 

135.95 

225.67 

1.290 

00.50 

166.17 

4.284.46 

129018... 

129019... 

"n.'ii" 

264' 

46.' i7' 

789.96' 

i27" 

4i'75' 

73i.45 

4, 346.' 04 

129020... 

338.30 

24,108 

374. 49 

126,689.96 

12,054 

248.11 

80.105.61 

8.156,736.40 

129021... 

18.87 

155 

42. 75 

806.69 

77 

42.75 

806.69 

2,924.85 

129022... 

19.91 

189 

42.75 

851.15 

94 

42.75 

851.15 

3,702.00 

129023... 

11.75 

113 

42.75 

502.31 

56 

4t2.75 

502.31 

1.327.75 

12<1024... 

31.69 

879 

70.52 

2,519.98 

439 

61.75 

1,956.85 

27,855.51 

129025. . . 

161. 46 

30,006 

437.76 

70.680.72 

15,003 

277.85 

44.8(U.66 

4,844,768.76 

129026... 

27.60 

415 

57.29 

1.581.20 

207 

42.75 

1,179.90 

11,454.00 

129027... 

52.07 

912 

81.23 

4,229.64 

456 

6175 

3,319.46 

47.4H7.84 

129028... 

27.00 

291 

48.74 

1,315.98 

145 

42.75 

1.154.25 

7,857.00 

129029... 

17.85 

63 

42.75 

763.08 

31 

42.75 

763.08 

1.124.56 

129030... 

31.32 

659 

70.11 

2.195.84 

329 

62.75 

1,652.13 

20,839.88 

129031... 

16.71 

303 

49.59 

828.64 

151 

42.75 

714.35 

5.063. 13 

129032... 

84.71 

4,W7 

166. 87 

14.050.84 

2.323 

133.25 

11,287.60 

303.647.37 

129033. . . 

115.59 

6.259 

18,1 83 

21.248.90 

3.129 

146.25 

16.90.5.03 

723,4«7.81 

129034... 

130.56 

1.260 

9().  r.2 

12,614.70 

630 

70.12 

9,154.86 

164.905^60 

129035... 

7.31 

202 

42.75 

312.50 

101 

42.75 

312.50 

1.476.62 

129036... 

8.66 

63 

42.75 

370.21 

31 

42.75 

370. 21 

545.58 

129037... 

47.  H3 

3.133 

143.64 

6,870.30 

1,566 

109.87 

5,255.08 

140,S51.39 

129038... 

4.06 

43 

42.75 

173.56 

21 

42.75 

173.56 

174.58 

129039... 

87.30 

3.523 

149. 62 

13,061.82 

1.761 

119.87 

10.464.65 

307.557.90 

20.  «0 

\ 

.35.05 

145. 35 

35.05 

H).  45 

. 

f         17.52 

354.41 

67.371.20 

129040a. 

120.80 
12.00 

153.60 
42.37 

3,239 
312 

18,707.92 
2. 137.  56 

1.619 
156 

111.87 
17.52 

111.87 
42.75 

13.513.8<J 

210. 24 

17, 183. 23 

1,811.111 

129041... 

i3.'2i0.'44 

129042... 

41.18 

476 

62. 42 

2.570.45 

238 

45.75 

1,883.08 

10. 601.68 

129043. . . 

26.41 

500 

64.12 

1,693.40 

250 

46.75 

1,234.66 

13,20&00 

129044... 

39.  (i6 

389 

55.58 

2, 204.  .30 

194 

42.75 

1.695.46 

16,427.74 

129045... 

93.87 

1,423 

103.  46 

9.711.79 

711 

74.12 

6.957.64 

133.577.01 

129046... 

4.65 

37 

42  75 

198.78 

18 

42.75 

198.78 

172.06 

129047. . . 

229.36 

1.157 

91.49 

20,984.14 

578 

67.12 

15,394.64 

265»300.5e 

129048. . . 



^ 

12904P... 

11.32 

im' 

49.'.^' 

■%i.  3,5 

i52* 

42.' 7.5' 

483.' 03' 

3*441.28 

1290ii0. . . 

96.37 

^i 

(^.12 

6.179.24 

251 

46.75 

4,5a5.2» 

48.474.11 

129a'>l...i 

19  90 

67 

42.  ?."> 

8.50.72 

3;i 

42. 75 

850.72 

1,333.30 

129052... 
129053. . . 

169.50 

19,981 

XiO.  88 

56,084.16 

9.090 

225.74 

38.262.03 

3,386,67D.50 

1290,54. . . 

........* --,-     ...• •• 

i 

129055... 

c     

t 

1 

1290ri6. . . 

"Y/iA 

28 

42.75 

318. 06 

i4 

42.' 75' 

318.06 

26k*32 

129057... 

37.88 

3a? 

.S2. 16 

1.975.82 

166 

42.75 

1,619.37 

12.614.04 

129058. . . 

5.90 

289 

48.74 

287. .% 

144 

42.75 

252.22 

1.005.  iO 

129059... 

146.56 

27.930 

415.  53 

t 

60,900.07 
a  Lap  Borrl 

13.9&5 
oe. 

268.48 

30,348.42 

4.003.420.80 

SECOND-CLASS   MAIL.   MATTER. 
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Milev. 

TaWe  Ai. 

Table  B'. 

Num- 
»»erof 
route. 

Average 

daily 
weight. 

Present 
pavper 
mile  per 
annum. 

Present 
annual 
rate  of 
pay  for 
transpor- 
tation. 

Ozte-half 
present 

average 

wekgiit 

earned 

over  entire 

route  per 

Pay  per 
mile  per 
annum 
for  one- 
half  pres- 
ent average 
weight  of 

Annual  pay 
for  trans- 
portation 
of  one-half 
present 
weight  of 
mail. 

8 

Number  of 

pounds  per 

mile  per  day. 

S 
Pottiuf«. 

4 

5 

day. 

6 

Pound*. 

mall. 
7 

1 

2 

9 

isiwr... 

25.36 

169 

»42. 75 

$1,079.86 

84 

$42.75 

$1,079.86 

4.168.04 

135110... 

12.79 

176 

42.75 

546.77 

88 

42.75 

546.77 

2.251.04 

i4.^oei... 

!    22.20 

101 

42.75 

949.  a5 

50 

42.75 

949.05 

2.242.20 

17W01... 

62.60 

786 

76.09 

4,763.23 

393 

.58. 75 

3.577.75 

49.203.60 

17«»2... 

29.74 

444 

59. 8'> 

1.779.93 

222 

43. 75 

1,301.12 

13.204.56 

179CW... 

23.33 

314 

50.45 

1.176.99 

157 

42.75 

997.35 

7,32.5.62 

179004... 

34.30 
2.70 

1,466.32 
115.  42 

10WD63... 

«w 

42."  75* 

29* 

42.*  75* 

lis.' 42 

150.*  :*« 

IU1095... 

;      6. 12 

119 

42.75 

261.63 

59 

42.75 

261. 63 

728.28 

110126... 

1.26 

139 

42.75 

53.86 

(30 

42.75 

53. 8<) 

175. 14 

110224... 

!      9.17 

21 

42.75 

392.01 

10 

42. 75 

:»2. 01 

1P2. 57 

H01J«»... 

1    36.48 

295 

48.74 

1,778.03 

147 

42,75 

1.559.52 

10,761.60 

110280... 

'    36.10 

!aO 

64.96 

2,345.77 

•260 

47.75 

1,723.77 

18.772.00 

113019... 

'      6.88 

313 

50.45 

347.09 

1.56 

42.75 

294.12 

2. 1.53.  44 

Il.'»24... 

42.90 

623 

69.26 

2,971.25 

.111 

51.75 

2,220.07 

26.726.70 

114061... 

4.94 

280 

47.88 

236.52 

140 

42.75 

211.18 

1,. 383. 20 

118003... 

51.33 

240 

45.32 

2,326.27 

120 

42. 75 

2, 194. 35 

12,319.20 

11«K)5... 

23.98 

6.986 

191. 52 

4.592.64 

3,49:4 

152. 25 

3,660.95 

167,, 524. 28 

neoi3... 

222.89 

4,253 

159.89 

35,637.88 

2.126 

130.25 

29,031.42 

947,. 5.51. 17 

nWJ8... 

16.98 

236 

45.32 

769.53 

118 

42. 75 

725.80 

4.007.28 

11«024... 

13.04 

378 

54.72 

713. 54 

189 

42.75 

5.57.  4ti 

4,929.12 

nfio.i3... 

33.58 

565 

66.69 

2,239.45 

.282 

48.75 

1,637.02 

18.972.70 

/      .87 
.  i:i2. 00 

1      3,975 

1        155. 61 
{        124. 48 

'  42.867.94 

1,987 

130.87 
<        104. 70 

113. 85 
13, 820. 40 

147001  •  . 

169.02 

1        155.  «1 

130.87 

20. 429.  44 

14-/002... 

48. 13 

311 

50.45 

2, 428. 15 

155 

42.75 

2.ft57.55 

U." 968.  43 

147003... 

166.04 

2.510 

108.07 

17.943.94 

1,255 

78.00 

12,951.12 

416,760.40 

H7004... 

40.21 

436 

59.00 

2,9a3.39 

217 

43.75 

2.152.93 

21.40<^.:i5 

J470a5... 

22.49 

519 

64.12 

1,442.05 

259 

46.75 

l,ft51.40 

11,672.  .31 

147006. . . 

56. 64 

180 

42.75 

2.417.08 

90 

42.75 

2,417.08 

10. 177.  30 

147007... 
147008... 

113.93 

2.481 

135.09 

15,390.80 

1,240 

97.50 

11,108.17 

282,660.33 

\fi0f19... 

"25."  5.5' 

546' 

05.' 84' 

"i,"  682.21' 

273* 

48."  75' 

"'l."24.5.'.w' 

13,656.30 

147010.. 

66.50 

764 

75.24 

5,003.46 

.382 

.57. 75 

.3,840.:?7 

50.80(i.00 

147011... 

3.30 

39 

42.75 

141.07 

19 

42.75 

141.07 

128.70 

147012. . . 

140.75 

1,?34 

99.18 

13. 959.  .58 

667 

72.12 

10, 150. 89 

187.760.50 

147013... 

19.55 

1.978 

126. 54 

2. 473. 8-. 

989 

88.12 

1.722.74 

38,669.90 

147014... 

41.80 

95.'-. 

82.94 

3, 466. 89 

477 

65.75 

2.748.3.5 

39.919.00 

147015... 

6.71 

498 

63.27 

424. 54 

249 

46.75 

313. 'VO 

.3.241.58 

1*701«... 

5. 75 

335 

52. 16 

299.92 

167  , 

42.75 

245. 81 

1.926.25 

147017... 

32.74 

188 

42.75 

l.:<99.63 

94  1 

42.75 

1.399.6.3 

6.155.12 

147018... 

47.92 

.«7 

49.50 

2,376..%5 

1.53 

42.75 

2. 048.  .58 

14.711.44 

147019... 

16.18 

196 

42.75 

m.m 

98 

42. 75 

691.69 

3.171.28 

147020... 

24.33 

101 

42.75 

1,040.10 

.50 

42.  75 

1,040.10 

2. 457.  .%3 

147021 . . . 

t 

H7022... 

17.  a> 

82" 

42.' 75* 

728.' 88' 

41' 

42."  7.5' 

728.' 88' 

1*398.16 

147<W3... 

91.32 

.■>,402 

175. 28 

16,006.56 

2,701 

1:10.2.5 

12.716.31 

49.33, 10. 64 

147024... 

147025... 

"i8.9fl' 

237" 

45."  32" 

khi'.w 

lis' 

42."  7.5' 

809."  2.5' 

4,*486.'4i 

147036... 

44.40  ' 

630 

t^.  2<) 

3.075.14  > 

315 

51.75 

2. 797. 70 

27.972.00 

147027... 

2.75 

42 

42.  75 

•   117.56 

21  . 

42. 75 

117.  .56 

11 5.  .50 

147028... 

23. 2n  1 

54 

42. 75 

994. 36 

27 

42. 75 

994. :«) 

1.25ti.04 

147029... 

1 

i47a'». . . 

'35.05', 

196' 

42.' 75' 

"'i.' 498."  38' 

98" 

42.' 7,5 

"'1,' 498."  .38' 

6.' 869.' 80 

147031 . . . 

22.15 

153 

42.75 

946.91 

76 

42.75 

946. 91 

3..'»S8.95 

147a32. . . 

42.34  ; 

246 

45.32 

1,918.84 

123 

42.  75 

1,810.  a3 

10. 415. 64 

147033... 

147034... 

14/035... 

*"5.'9i*: 

35 



42. 75 

2.52."  65* 

17 

42. 75 

2,52. 65 

2»i.  85 

1470*». . . 

36.84  1 

318 

50.45 

l,a58..57  1 

159 

42.75 

1.574.91 

11,71.5.12 

147037... 

1470W. . . 

"is.'io'. 

378 

54.' 72' 

826.' 27"; 

189 

42."  7.5' 

645."  .52' 

.5.' 707. 86 

14703».   . 

1 

^     m   r    ^  r      w  9  '    ^     ^     0 

147040... 

"'7i"97' 

sio 

56*45' 

"*3,'68i.'33' 

iss' 

42.*75" 

*  3,*  119*  46* 

22,626.76 

(165.40 
1324.29 

}    52,384 

f        377.16 
\        541. 72 

}387,737.57  , 

26,192 

f        398.70 

t        318.96 

118.87 

65,980.86 
103,435.53 

147041  a  . 

147042... 

425.02 

3.491 

148,77 

68,230.22  ' 

1,745 

50,622.12 

'i;  483,' 744. 82 

147043. 

147044.   . 

• 

:              : 

147045... 

"»."io 

227' 

44.' 46' 

1,738.38 

113 

42.75 

"i,'67i.'62' 

8,' 875.' 70 

147046. . . 

t 

147047.. .1 

;; ;;;;;;;;;t:;;;;; ;;  ;; 



............ 

a  Lap  service. 
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1 
Miles. 

.\verage 

SECONI 

)-CLASS    MAIL    MATTER. 
Table  Ai. 

— 

1 

1 
1 

Table  B>. 

Num- 
l»erof 

Present 

Present 
annual 
ra.e  of 

One-half 
present 
average 
weight 
carried 
over  entire 
route  per 

Pay  per 
milei)er 
annum 
for  one- 
half  pres- 
ent average 
weight  of 

Amiual  pay 
for  trans- 
portation 

Numlj«»r  ol 

rou  e. 

1 
1 

daily 
weight. 

pay  per 
mile  per 
annum. 

pay  for 
transpor- 
tation. 

of  one-half 

present 

weight  of 

mail. 

pounds  i)«^r 
mile  per  day. 

8 

8 

4 

9 

day. 
6 

mail. 

1 

7 

8 

9 

Pound*. 

Pounds. 

147048. . . 

■•■•«•««>>•• 

147049... 

*  * 

147050... 

25.77 

207 

$42.' 75' 

"ii.'ioi.'w 

m 

$42.' 76' 

'"$i,"i6i.'66' 

5'324!39 

147051... 

45.51 

240 

45.32 

2,062.51  ; 

120 

42.75 

1,945.55 

10,921.40 

147052. . . 

147053...' 

"ao-'so' 

"2,' 576' 

i35.'95' 

''4,'i46.'47* 

1,287* 

gp.'io" 

■'3,' 034.' 75' 

78,"  537."  50 

147054...  1 

37.38 

204 

42.75 

1,597.99 

102 

42.75 

1,697.99 

7,625.52 

147056... 

3.13 

172 

42.76 

133.80 

86 

42.75 

13180 

5;)s.d6 

147056... 

49.83 

1,644 

112.86 

5.62181 

822 

80.12 

3,992.37 

81.92a  52 

147057... 

26.59 

406 

67.29 

1,623.34 

203 

42.75 

1,136.72 

10,79,1.54 

147058... 

20.79 

154 

42.75 

888.77 

57 

42.75 

888.77 

3,201.66 

147059... 

24.76 

71 

42.75 

1,068.06 

35 

42.75 

1,058.06 

1,757.25 

147060. . . 

12.00  ! 
32.01 

513.00 

1,368.42 

476.66 

17,451.71 

_--_--__^___ 

147061 ... 

147062. . .  1 

11.15 
lil2.56 

... 

149001.... 

'  ""i.isi* 

90."  63 

'"' 565* 

67."  i2" 

12,924.62 

'  217.7is5.36 

1 

«     M    *^  ^*  Jfc  J^      _ 

f  340. 08 

t  19.50 

145.82 

}      4,650 
21,380 

r        165.87 

t        132.69 

345.42 

}  58,99a  61 
50.369.14 

2,329 
10,190 

f        133.26 

\        106.60 

227.74 

45,315.66 

2,078.70 

33,209.04 

149002  a  . 

149003. . . 

*3,"li7;63i.eb 

149004... 

2.05 

132 

42.75 

87.63 

66 

42.75 

87.63 

270.60 

149005... 

26.00 

161 

42.75 

1,111.50 

75 

42.75 

1.111.50 

39.26 

149006... 

8.75  i 

196 

42.75 

374.06 

98 

42.75 

374.  Ot> 

1.715.00 

149007... 

41.96 

421 

58.14 

2,439.55 

210 

42.75 

1,7J179 

17.665.16 

149008... 

174.29 

4.630 

132.01 

23,008.02 

2,315 

106.60 

18.579.31 

806.962.70 

149009... 

19.99 

2S8. 

48.74 

974.  31 

144 

.       42. 75 

854.57 

5.757.12 

149010. . . 

105.88 

18,437 

312. 79 

33,224.08 

9,218 

215.74 

22,842.55 

1,052.  lOii.  56 

149011... 

4.95 

154 

42.75 

211.61 

77 

42.75 

211.61 

762. ;« 

149012. . . 

H9013 

............  ... ...  ...........-,.- 

/  35.80 
t  24. 17 

1          391 

/ 5.98 

t          55.68 

1    1,557.44 

195 

j           2.99 
\         42. 75 

107.04 
l.OT3.2b 

149014  a  . 

149015. . . 

15.33 

89 

42.75 

655.35 

44 

42.75 

666.35 

1,364.37 

149016. . . 

38.69 

1,900 

12198 

4,79(5.78 

950 

86.12 

3,331.98 

73.501.00 

149017... 

11.65 

371 

54.72 

637.48 

185 

42.75 

498.03 

4,322.15 

149018... 

149019. . . 

"*62'32" 

59i' 

67.' 55" 

'■*4,*269.*7i" 

295' 

49*76' 

"3,' 166. 42" 

36.'R3i.i2 

149020... 

29.40 

98 

42.75 

1.256.85 

49 

42.75 

1,256.85 

2.5*1.20 

f  60.56 

\  25.29 

5.35 

}          517 
358 

f          64.12 

6.84 

53.87 

1    4,066.08 
288.20 

258 
179 

f          46. 76 

i           3.42 

42.75 

2,831.18 

86.49 

228.71 

149021  a  . 

149022... 

i;9i5.» 

149023... 

149024... 

59.62* 

i94' 

42*75' 

"2,' 548*  75* 

97' 

42.75 

"'2.' 548.' 75' 

ii.56d."28 

149025... 

31.00 

153 

42. 76 

1,32,5.26 

76 

42.75 

1,325l25 

4.74,100 

149026... 

102.27 

358 

63.87 

5,509.28 

179 

42.75 

4,372.04 

36,612.!* 

149027... 

22.81 

125 

42.76 

975. 12 

62 

42.76 

975.12 

2.851.^5 

14i)028... 

12.34 

67 

42.76 

527.53 

33 

42.76 

627.53 

826. 7S 

149029. . . 

100.90 

289 

48.74 

4,917.8(i 

144 

42.76 

4,31147 

29, 160. 10 

149030... 

123.22 

373 

54.72 

6,742.59 

186 

42.75 

5.267.65 

45.961.  »< 

149031... 

92.28 

260 

47.03 

4,339.92 

130 

42.75 

3,944.97 

24. 1.31 20 

149032... 

16.54 

303 

49.59 

820.21 

161 

42.75 

707.08 

5.011.62 

149033. . . 

•*•-■•-->-<- 

149034... 



25.79 

336' 

52.' ie' 

■"i.*  345.' 26* 

168 

42.' 75* 

■' 1,162."  52 

8.*655.44 

149035... 

9.04 

231 

44.46 

401.91 

116 

42.76 

386.46 

2.088.24 

149036. . . 

33.72 

104 

42.75 

1,441.63 

52 

42.75 

1,441.53 

3, 5rti.  8^ 

149aTr... 

21.13 

230 

44.46 

939. 43 

115 

42.75 

90130 

4,8ai.90 

149038. . . 

5.61 

30 

42.75 

239.82 

15 

42.76 

239.82 

168.30 

149039. . . 

75.61 

169 

42.75 

3,232.32 

84 

42,75 

3,232.32 

12,778.09 

149040... 

99.97 

367 

63.87 

6, 385.  .38 

183 

42.76 

4,27171 

36.6SS.99 

149041... 

33.14 

353 

53.01 

l,75(i.75 

176 

42.76 

1,416.73 

11,698.42 

150001... 

150.77 

4,512 

163.31 

24,622.24 

2,256 

132.25 

19.939.33 

680,274.34 

150002... 

208.90 

7,666 

199.22 

41,617.06 

.3.833 

154.62 

.^,300.11 

1,601.427.40 

150003... 

337.03 

7,554 

197.51 

66,666.79 

3,777 

15162 

51,774.54 

2,545.924.62 

150004... 

115.19 

1,648 

112.86 

13,000.34 

824 

80.12 

9,229.02 

189.83114 

160005. . . 

4a  61 

1.984 

127.40 

5,555.91 

992 

88.12 

3,842.91 

86.522.22 

150006... 

50.30 

2,899 

1          140.22 

7.053.06 

1,449 

107.60 

5,407.25 

145,819.70 

150007... 

496.07 

12,549 

I          261. 37 

124.697.11 

6,274 

186.00 

92.269.02 

6,225.182.43 

150008... 

50.32 

774.38 

390 

6&58 

2,796.78 

196 

42.75 

2,151.18 

19,624.80 

90.80 
1.90 

.      7,820 

200.93 
93.19 

164.439.59 

3,910 

155.62 
46.59 

120,509.01 
4,230.37 

150009a. 

200.93 

155.62 

295.67 

867.08 

a  Lap  s 

ervice. 
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Xiim- 
>K'r  of 
route. 


i.yioio. 

15(X)11. 

vmi2. 

l'«K)13. 
I.VJOM. 

iryx)i7. 

1.VX)18. 
1.Vji)1<L 
l.^O-J-it). 

i.vitrii. 
i.vxna. 

l.VU)24. 

i.v*r>>. 

1.30(127. 

l.VJJ»2S. 
l.Vl«r29. 

iv>»;w. 
i.'i<j«tti. 

l.'i<)Ui4. 

\:**m. 

VAUiH. 

i.'om. 

1.VHM2. 

l.Vji)4.',. 
IV  «>-**>. 

I.V«).K). 
I'i(«k51. 

i:>(ji>54. 

l.VXL'w. 

l-Vji^V). 

IVjikVi. 

i.vxvyg. 

l-V.XM). 

l.VxjHl . 
1Vji>j2. 

l.Vji)r>4. 
lo<X>i5. 


l.V)0»i7.. 


1 '10070. 
l5Wr71. 
l.'ia)72. 
150073. 
150074. 


Miles. 

Average- 
daily 
weight. 

2 

8 

29.23 
173. 41 
111.15 

Poundg. 

1.952 
17,379 

Table  A». 


Pre."ient 
pay  per 
mile  per 
annum. 


Present 
annual 
rate  of 
paj'  for 
transpor- 
tation. 


$67.55 
125.69 
302.67 


11,974.48 
21,795.90 
33,641.77 


One-half 

present 

average 

weight 

carried 

over  entire 

route  per 

day. 


Pounds. 
293 

976 
8,689 


Table  B». 

ftnnimi     I  lor  trans- 
foTone-    I  Portation  ,    Number  of 
;  hAlfnrP«.    of  one-half      pounds  per 

en?a&     P7/k?L  ^  "'"^  ^^^  ^*>'- 
weight  ol     ^^^gf^{  o^  , 
mail.  '"*^"- 


9 


$49.75  ,    11,454.19 

87. 12       15, 107. 47 

213.37       23,716.07 


14,205.78 

338,496.32 

1,931,675.86 


31.41 

16.51 

161. 9t) 

51.04 

22.87 

56.14 

38.84 

53.16 

104.40 

191.48 

74.39 

306.  a5 

10.02 

345.30 

308.84 

74.08 

37.75 


82 
367 
179 
234 
27 
284 
193 

1,510 
892 

1,314 
148 

4,(j09 
.548 

3,822 

oJM 
457 
633 


42.75 
53.87 
42. 75 
44.46 
42.75 
48.74 
42.75 

106.88 
80.37 
98.33 
42.75 

165. 02 
65.84 

153.90 

176.13 
60.71 
69.26 


1,342.77 
889.39 
6,9'23.79 
2, 2»)9. 23 
977. 69 
2,736.26 
l,6t)0.41 
5.681.74 
8,390.62 

18. 828. 22 
3, 180. 17 

50,504.37 
659.  71 

53,141.67 

54,395.98 
4.497.39 
2.614.5() 


41  I 
183  \ 

89 
117 

13 
142 

96 
755 
44() 
657 

74 

2,304 

274 

1,911 

2.750 

228 

316 


42. 75 
42.75 
42.75 
42.75 
42.75 
42.75 
42.75 
76.12 
62.75 
71. 12 
42.75 
133,25 
48. 75 
126. 87 
140.25 
44.75 
51.75 


1,342.77 
705.80 
6,923.79 
2,181.9(i 
977. 69 
2,399.98 
1,660.41 
4,04(k53  I 

6,551.10 ; 

13,618.05 
3,180.17 

40,781.16 
488.47 

43,808.21 

43,314.81 
3.315.08 
1,953. 5() 


2,575.62 

6.059.17 

28.990.84 

11,943.36 

617. 49 

15,943.76 

7. 496. 12 

3.271.60 

93.248.80 

251.604.72 

11,009.72 

1,410.584.45 

5. 490. 96 

1,319.736.60 

1,698.928.84 

33,854.56 

23,895.75 


44.38 

88. 62 

7.36 

195.  73 

92.12 

.99 

99.77 

615. 61 
12.55 
7.12 
25.48 
35.61 
90.03 
30.37 
67.07 
24.08 
39.68 

229.01  ! 


281 
1.037 

400 
2.203 
1,291 
2,281 

962 
2.324 

141 

410 
1.043 
1,624 

.550 
93 

211 
l,4<a 

408 
2,098 


47.88 
8^i.36 
.56.43 

130.82 
97.47 

131.67 
83.79 

132. 53 
42. 75 
57.29 
14.53 

112.01 
65.84 
42.75 
42.  75 

105.17 
57.29 

121».ll 


-.  I 


I 


2,124.91 

7,(^,5.3.22 

415. 32 

25,605.39 

8.978.93 

59, 645. 19 

8,359.72 

81,.j8*>.79 

5:J6. 51 

407.90 

307.22 

3, 988. 67 

5. 927.  ,57 

1,298.31 

2,8»i7.24 

2,. 532.  49 

2, 273. 26 

29..5<)7.48 


140 
,518 
200 

1,101 
r)45 

1,140 
481 

1,162 

70 

205 

521 

812 

4(> 

105 

731 

204 

1,049 


42.75 
64.12 
42.  75 
90.5(> 
71. 12 

92.  .50 
6,5. 75 

93.  .50 
42.75 
42.75 
65.12 
79. 12 
48.75 
42.75  , 
42.75  t 
75. 12  ' 
42.75 
87.50 


1,897.24 

5,041.11 

314. 04 

17,713.5«i 

6,5.51.57 

91.. 57 

6,. 559. 87 

.57,  .5.59.  .5:^ 

!hM\.  51 

304.38 

1.659.25 

2,81.5.46 

4.. 388. 47 

1,2K31 

2,  mi.  24 

1,808.88 

1,69.5.89 

20,038.37 


12. 

91. 

2, 

430! 

118. 

2, 

95! 

1,4.30, 

1, 

2, 

2(). 

57, 

49. 
2, 

14. 

.35. 

16, 
480. 


470. 78 
898.94 
944.00 
093.19 
926.92 
258.99 
978.  74 
677.64 
769. 55 
919. 20 
575. 64 
830.64 
516.  ,50 
824. 41 
151.77 
229.04 
189.44 
3(32. 98 


6.39 


12. 

7. 

172. 

53. 
239. 

71. 

75. 

52. 
142. 

57. 

61. 

42. 

05. 
114. 

15. 


18 
76 
92 
31 
47 
10 
67 
40 
'22 
41 
12 
33 
W> 
90 
58 


-I 


130.48 
164. 89 
21.41 
38.23 
14.30 
75.  .59 


I  125.12 
43.50 
56.12 
7.82 
71.81 
64.02 


2«6 


47.  (« 


mx  52 


133 


42,75 


273.17 


l,f99.74 


48 
34 

2,875 
27ti 

1,532 
751 
496 
2.53 

1.562 

1,658 
150 
506 

1,022 

1,189 

2,994 
159 


1,04:) 


68 
273 
189 
164 
301 


42.75 
42.  75 

140.22 
47.88 

107.73  I 
74.  .•» 
f)3. 27 
MS.n 

109. 44 

112.8() 
42. 75 
64.12 
86.36  , 

93.20 
17.10 

141.93 
42.75 


"M 


.520.  (i9 
3,31.74 

24,246.84 
2,  .5.52.  48 

25, 798. 10 
5,289.12 
4,787.64 
2,419.30 

15,,5(>4.55 
6.479.29 
2,  ia5. 38 
2.714.19 
8,209.38 


24 

17 

1,437 

138 

7»«) 

375 

248 

126 

781 

829 

75 

2.54 

511 


I  10,976.09  j  594    l 


21, 983.  .53 
91.5.27 


87.21    I 

14.54    }    9, 872.  .53 

87.21    I 


42.75  1,859.62 

47.88  2,639.14 

42. 75  334. 30 

1.71  122.79 

49.-59  ,  2,678.85 


1,497 
79 


.521 


34 

94 

82 

150 


42.75 
42.  75 
106.  .50 
42.75 
77.12 
m.  75 
46.75 
42.75 
78.12 
80.12 
42. 75 
46.75 
64.12 

68.12 
8.55 

109.50 
42.75 

6.5.12 

7.27 
6.5.12 

42.75 
42.75 
42.  75 
42.75 
42.75 


I 


520.69 
3:M.74 

18,415.98 
2, 278. 99 

18. 4*i7. 92 
4.0.34.92 
3,. 5.37.  .57 
2,240.  to  I 

11.110.22  I 
4,  .599. 68  I 
2, 185.  .38 
1,978.92 
6,IKK5.24 

7,806.98 
133.20 

16,960.35 
915.27 

2,489.53 

103.96 

4.922.42 

1,859.62 
2,356.38 
334.30 
3,W)9.87 
2,309.35 


.584. 64 
2(a.  84 

497. 145. 00 
14, 11.3.  ,56 

3('>6.8<)8.04 

.5:^.3%.  10 

37,. 532. 32 
13. '2.57. 20 
222, 147. 64 
95, 185. 78 
7.J.68.00 
21,. 503. 64 
97,151.32 


463.740.66 
3,404.19 


2,958.00 
15,047.76 

1,477.98 
11,776.84 
16,'2*i0.02 
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SECOND-CLAfifi    MAIL    MATTER. 


Num- 
ber of 
rou*e. 


Uikm. 


Table  Ai. 


Ayerage  i 

dully    I 
weight.  I 


Present 
pamper 
mile  per 
annum. 


150076. . . 
150076. - . 
IfiOOTT... 
150078. . . 
1500T9... 
150080.. . 
150081... 
150082... 
150093... 
150084. . . 
150085... 
150086... 
150087. . . 

lOUUao. . . 
loOUnv. . . 

i5oogo... 

150091... 
150092... 
130093... 
160094... 
150095... 
150096... 
150097. . . 
15009R. . . 
Io009v. . . 
150100. . 
150101.. 
160102. . 

160103  a 

163001.. 
163002.. 
153003.. 

153004a 

153005.. 
163006.. 
163007. . 
163008.. 
163009.. 

163010  a 


163011. 

163012. 

163013. 

163014. 

154001. 

164002. 

164003. 

164004. 

164005. 

164006. 

164007. 

164008. 

164009. 

164010. 

164011. 

164012. 

164013. 

164014. 

164015. 

164016. 

154017. 

164018 

154019. 

164020. 

164021. 

164022. 

164023. 

165001. 


225.91 

171.42 

43.01 

62.08 

64.67 


Pounds. 

859 

1,063 

2?2 

469 
194 


178. 6fi 
88.07 
47.88 
61.56 
42. 75 


Preeent 
annual 
rate  of 
pay  for 
transpor- 
tation. 


117.770.08 

15,096.96 

2,059.31 

3.206.04 

2,337.14 


One-half 

present 

average 

weight 

carried 

over  entire 

route  per 

day. 


Pounds. 
«9 
631 
136 
234 
97 


Pay  per 
mile  per 
annum 
for  one- 
half  pres- 
ent averaee 
weight  of 
mail. 


*1. 
66. 


75 
12 


42.75 
44.75 
42.76 


Annual  pay 

for  trans- 

portAtloti 

of  one-half 

present 

weight  of 

mail. 


Table  B^. 


Number  of 

pounds  per 

mile  per  day. 


113.940.94 

11,162.87 

1.888.67 

2,330.58 

2,337.14 


194.086.  R) 

1K2.219.44 

11. 69*1  72 

24.425..V2 

10,605.96 


7&39 

22.96 

201.97 


360 
621 
567 


5a  01 
64.98 
&5.84 


4,049.43 

1.491.29 

13,297.70 


175 
260 
278 


42.75 
47.76 
4&76 


3,2(«5.67 
1.09&66 
9,84&03 


11.936  96 
112,4ge.2» 


27.30 

aa36 

18.92 
19.24 
94.28 
1&83 
32.47 
1.67 


34 

118 

40 

160 

3,836 

56 

67 

1,262 


42  76 
42.75 
42  75 
42  75 
163.90 
42  76 
42  76 
96l62 


1,162  80 
87a  39 
806.83 
822  61 
14,609.69 
719.48 

1,38&09 
161.36 


17 
69 
20 
80 
1,918 
27 
33 
031 


42  75 
42  75 
42  76 
42  75 
12a  87 
4276 
42.76 
70.12 


1,162  80 
87a  39 
80a83 
822  61 
11.96L2g 
719.48 

1,388.09 
116.10 


921 8D 
2,4ai4S 

756l80 

3.07&4» 

361.65K.(K 

925.6) 
2,07Si29 
2.107.54 


I 


11.12 

61.32 

115. 15 

104.16 

81.09 

41.32 

29.92 

6.12 

66l89 

64.79 

24.46 

6.46 

14.49 

112  32 

50.17 

(199.44 

1     9.30 

164.13 

261.21 

29.06 

302.80 

171.  76 

f  isa  97 

\  23.61 

|Z5a95 

557.81 


109 

6,141 

1,602 

137 

93 

6,797 

163 

46  , 

202  ; 

I      1.476  I 


1} 


423 

6,619 

240 

3,646 

1,366 
3,583 
1,746 
7,226 
3,284 

15,768 

1,715 


42  76 

182  97 

10&88 

42  75 

42.76 

178.70 

42  76 

42.75 

42  76 

105.17 

21.38 

16w39 

6a  14 

18a  39 

45.32 

149.62 

3&47 

100.89 

15a  48 

117.  14 

194.09 

14a  21 

285.57 

22a  45 

285.57 

115.43 


47&38 
0,39a  02 
12,307.23 
4,452  41 
3, 46a  69 
7,383.88 
1,279.08 

2ia88 
2,43204 

>    6,384.26 

842  44 

20,936.32 

2,273.70 

[  30, 197. 98 

16,669.07 
39,30a88 
3,404.08 
68,77a  45 
25,113.02 

122.464.65 

64.38a  00 


64  I 
3,070  ■ 
761 
68 
46 
2,898 
76 
•  23 
101  I 

738  J 

411 

3,269 

120 

1.773 

683 
1,791 

873 
3,613 
1.642 


7,879 
SR7 


.1 


42  76 
145.26 
7a  12 
42  76 
42  76 
142  26 
42  75 
42  76 
42  75 
62  58 

iao9 

7.69 

59.76 

14a  26 

42  76 

119.87 

19.23 

73.12 

12a  87 

8212 

15a  62 

113.87 

202  37 

161.90 

202  37 

81.12 


475.38 
7.454.23 
8,765.21 
4,452  41 
3.466.59 
5,877.77 
1.279.08 

2ia8B 
2,432.04 

2. 88a  a*; 

281.37 

49.00 

865.77 

16.539. 10 

2.144.76 

24.025.65 

17a  83 

12.001.18 

31.572  45 

2,386.40 

46.607.63 

19,667.31 

31,96a  37 

3.822  45 

50,78175 

46.239.64 


1,212W 

316. 15ei  12 

172.966.30 

14.aB7.»» 

7,64L37 

239.532.04 

4.677.7* 

235.52 

11,491.  Tli 


6.129.27 

732.214.08 

12.040180 


224.201.58 

935.915.43 

50,73a7« 

2.188.033. 80 

664.aSQL84 


956,64415 


ia5.04 

5.79 

154.50 

185.71 


2,278 

402 

7,750 

3.041 


131.67  ;  13,83a  61 

56.  43  :  326.  72 

200.07  ■  30.9ia81 

142  79  !  26.517.53 


I 


1,139  , 

201 
3,875  ' 
1,520  ! 


91.50 

42  76 

166.62 

107.87 


0.611.16 

247.42 

24.06a  85 

20,032.63 


239  281. 12 

2..327..S8 

1.197,375.00 

.564.744.11 


145.  34  I 
9a  68  I 


648 
1.795 


7a  11 

iiaa5 


'     10,189.78 

,  11,72a  11 


324 
897 


62  75 

8a  12  I 


/  .iKHX.  ttS 

7,287.93 


03.180.% 
177. 13a  60 


4a  02  I 


616 


6a  40'      2,942  56 


308 


51.75  1      2.22a  28 


26.500  ;e 


2&eo 

74.24 
11.28 
ia82 


I 


291 

1.181 

468 

411 


4a  70 
9a20 
61.  .56 
57.29 


1.29a  48 

6,919.16 

694.39 

96161 


145 
690 
'234 
205 


42  75 
6a  12 
44  75 
42  75 


1.137.15  t 
5.057. 12  I 
504.78  : 
719.05 


4.aiatin 

87.677.  44 
.■J.  279. 04 

8.. 59.5. 02 


104.44 
81.04 
6a  65 
3a  55 
61.31 
65.24 
3a  50 

r>4a37 


697 

71.82 

311 

5a  45 

6.206 

laaai 

1.051 

87.21 

626 

64  98 

626 

69.26 

728 

7a  53 

14,743 

274.46 

7.500.88  . 
4.08a  46 
11, 13a 90  , 
3,187.62  1 
3. 98a  92 
4.,5ia52 
2. 46a  25  ; 
175.765.96  ' 


348 
165 

3.103  i 
625  ' 
263  I 
313 
364  < 

7.371 


64.75 
42  76 

14a  25 
65.12 
47. 75 
61.75 
65.76 

19a37 


s.riago 

3.464  46 
8.a55  45 
2.38a  13 
2,927.55 
3.37a  17 
1.867.02 
126,75a  45 


72,794  88 
25.20C144 
37.5.77130 
38.41405 
32.24»  Q^ 
40. 187  84 
24..W.(W 
0.440. 974  M 


a  lAp  service. 


SRCOND-CLASS  MAtL  MATTEB. 


7»» 


Num- 
ber of 
roirt*. 


lSa002... 
K5.5008. . . 

155004... 
1SS0O5... 
156006... 

1K607A. 

1S500S. . . 
1S6009... 

155010  «. 

ISfiOll... 
155012... 
155013... 
155014... 
155015. . . 
15501ft. . . 
155017. . . 
155018. . . 
155019. . . 
153030. . . 
155021... 
135123. . . 
135124. . . 
1S5125. . . 
135126. . . 

135127  a  . 

135128. . . 
I3.')129... 
135130. . . 
135131... 
13.5132... 
135133... 
135134... 

135135  a  . 

Trooi... 

137002. . . 

137003... 
137004. . . 
137005. . 
137006.. 
137007.. 
137008.. 

137009  a 

137010. . 
1370U.. 

137012  . 

137013  « 
137014. . 

iroi5« 

137016. . 
137017  o 


TAble  A>. 


mief. 


ATeragi* 

dally 

wrtght. 


pav  per 
mtie  per 
anmiin. 


PfMent 
aimual 
rate  of 
pay  for 
traiiapor- 
tatlon. 


34.36 
lOaTO 
141.54 
113.85 
101.14 

f27.a2 
25.08 
176.65 
157.33 
66.46 
420.04 
84.14 
79.05 
148.92 
165.98 
9.18 
71.29 


Pound*. 


5,516 
3,254 
1,902 
5,^25 


}  *.«'{    IS:S} 


9,n4 

665 


r  66.46  1  :f        449.73  1 

{420.04  }    31,129   {        350.78   } 
1  84.14  <1  1 1        449.73  | 


12,151 
9,257 

493 
67 

539 


I 
-I 


144.46 

K&13 

116.28 

123.98 

180.41 

106.70 

133.38 

221.45 

57.45 

449.73 

359.78 

449.73 

247.10 

216.32 

63.27 

42.75 

64.96 


11.527.64 
17.73a  20 
16,458.27 
14.115.12 
18,246.66 

27,568.20 

38,897.60 
9.038.60 

|>218, 851.32 

19.533.25 

32.214.37 

10,501.55 

392.44 

4,632.42 


One-hall 

prMent 

average 

welxfat 

fttrned 

orer  entire 

roateper 

day. 


Pound9. 

1« 
2,758 
1,627 

951 
2,962 

1,190 

4,887 
342 

15,564 

6,076 
4.628 

246 
33 

260 


Pay  per 
mile  per 
anntim 
tof  one- 
half  prM- 
ent average 


Annual  pay 
for  trano- 
portatton 
of  one-half 
present 


'^\rgii?T^  -  w  of 

nfall.  ™*"- 


Table  B>. 


Nnmber  of 

pounds  per 

mile  per  aay 


I 


75 

140  25 

90.30 

86.12 

144.25 

75.60 

94.50 

172.62 

43.00 

284.85 

227.88 

284.85 

184.00 

167.62 

45.75 

42.75 

47.75 


$1,468.89 
14, 123. 17 
12,781.06 

9,804.52 
14.589.44 
17,162.71 

2,370.06 
30.320.70 

6,765.09 
18,931.13 
95,708.71 
23,967.27 
14,545.20 
24.961.97 

7,503.58 
392.44 

3,404.00 


10.273.64 
555,461.90 
40O,571.m 
216.542.70 
5B9. *54.  «*F 


1,716,802.10 
107.771.05 


960.536.56 

1,378,552.44 

81,828.14 

615.06 

38,425.31 


74.38 

43.01 

177.26 

39.04 

20.63 

66.58 

2.13 

15.96 

9.11 

6.64 

96.51 

4.92 

1.70 

35.16 


3,136 

9,663 

3,  449 

634 

2,960 

1,047 

563 

272 

226 


'{^:tJj     »«{ 


1.056 
982 
127 


143.64 

103.45 

148.77 

60.26 

141.93 

87.21 

66.69 

47.88 

44.46 

18.81 

50.45 

87.21 

84.65 

42.75 


} 


10.683.94 

4.449.38 

26,370.97 

2.70:^.91 

2.928.01 

5.80().44 

142.04 

764.16 

405  03 

2,975.81 

429.07 

143.90 

1,503.09 


1.568 

4.831 

1,724 

317 

1,480 

523 

281 

136 

113 

156 

528 

491 

63 


I 


109.87 

171.62 

117.87 

51.75 

109.50 

65.12 

48.75 

42.76 

42.75 

9.41 

42.75 

65.12 

66.75 

42.75 


8, 172. 12 

9,097.57 

20.893.63 

2,020.32 

2,258.97 

4.335.68 

iai.83 

682.29 

389.45 


233,!^55.68 

415.605.63 

611.369.74 

24.751.36 

61.064.80 

69,709.26 

1.199.19 

4.341.12 

1.958.86 


320.39 

113.47 

1.503.09 


5.l95.ffl 
1.660.40 
4.465.32 


'{ 


•{ 


137018  «. 

137019... 
137080... 
137021... 
137022... 
137023... 
137024... 
137025... 
1S70B6. . . 


98.55 

4.72 

140.78 

5.70 

22.00 

63.50 

34.00 

42.05 

95.08 

60.00 

284.33 

39.85 

104.98 

38.47 

63.07 

94.49 

2.80 

12.36 

/106.40 

\195.84 

13.35 

ri02.10 

1171.08 

20.56 

4.00 

8.48 

208.20  : 

54.52  1) 

278.29 

35.48 

118.61 

202.01 

152.94 

91.47 

23.01 

62.68 

90.57 

226.00 


}     "111 


345 

142 

7.713 

191 

6,044 
2,121 
1,735 
2.990 

927 
38.645 

871 
1,755 

3,162 

5.122 
55 

88 

6,860 
962 

118 


f        144.50   1 
\        115.60   f 
171.86  I 


i}      5.390   { 


4,948 


7,543 

677 

2,091 

9.547 

977 

447 

406 

1,463 

2,734 


53.01 

42.75 
199.22 

42.75 
1.71 
182.12 
129.96 
116.28 
141.93 

65.66 
530.10 

79.52 
117.14 
144.50 
115.60 
171 

42.75 

42.75 
190.67 
152.53 

83.79 
174.42 
139.53 

42.75 
170, 15 

53.01 
170.15 
197.51 
158.00 
197.51 

70.97 
129.11 
218.88 

83.79 

59.81 

57.29 
105.17 
138.51 


1 


il 


5.224.13 
201.78 
28,046.19 

281.29 

11,564.62 
4,418.64 
4,880.57 

13.494.70 

3.939.60 

150,723.33 

3,168.87 

12.297.35 

12.849.80 

16.239.05 
119.70 
528.39 

50.158.75 

1,118.59 

41,679.07 

878.94 

36.657.44 


.  01.745.71 

8,417.75 

37,701.41 

3.3,475.50 

7,664.27 

1,431.01 

3.590.93 

9,525.24 

31.303.26 


172 
71 

3,85() 

95 

3,022 
1.060 

867 
1.495  ' 

463 
19.322 

435 

877 

1.581 

2,561 
27 
44 

3.434 

481 

2,605 

59 

2,474 
3.771 

3:« 

1.045 
4.773 
488 
223 
204 
731 
1,367 


{ 


42.75 

42.75 

154.62 

42.75 

145.25 
88.50 
82.12 

109.50 
63.75 

324.50 
61.75 
82.12 

110.87 
88.70 

137.26 
42.75 
42.75 

151.25 

121.00 
65.75 

139.25 

111.40 
42.75 

135.25 
26.51 

153.62 

122.90 

153.62 

53.75 

87.50 

170.62 

66.75 

43.75 

42.75 

75.12 

103.50 


4.213.01 

201.78 

21,767.40 


33,999.75 

670.24 

1,085.830.14 


9,223.37 
3,009.00 
3,453.14 

10.411.26 
3.825.00 

92,290.67 
2,460.73 
8.620.95 

9.859.46 

12,968.75 

119.70 

528.39 

16.093.00 

23.690.64 

877.76 

14.217.42 

18.058.31 

878.94 


8,375.36 

34,201.84 

5.450.43 

6.375.28 

25.550.87 

26,094.62 

6,105.62 

1.046.06 

2,679.57 

6,803.61 

23.:)91.00 


383,794.00 
72.114.00 
72.956.76 

284,289.20 

55.620.00 

7,123,432.86 

34,709.36 

184.239.90 


483,977.78 

154.00 

1.087.68 


12.842.70 
2,"  426. 08 


80,298.97 

610.592.91 

1.460.117.18 

89.366.19 

10.687.77 

25.573.44 

132,503.91 

616.884.00 


o  Lap.  service. 


7»U 

— 

SECOND-CLASS 

Tat 

MAIL    M 

ATTER. 

— 

»Ie  Ai. 

TabU-  B 

Num- 
ber of 
rou.e. 

Miles. 

Average 

(Irtily 
weigh:. 

Present 

pav  per 

mile  per 

1    annum. 

Present 
annual 
rale  of 
pay  for 
transpor- 
tation. 

One-half       Pay  per 
present        mile  per 
average         annum 
weight         for  one- 
carried     1  half  pres- 
over  entire  ent  average 
rou.eper      weight  of 

Annual  pay 
for  trans- 
portation 
of  one-half 
present 
weiglit  of  ■ 
mail. 

Numtx*r  "f 

poun<i9  {»=- 

mile  per  iJxx 

2 

8 

t 

4 

0 

day. 
6 

mail. 
7 

1 

8 

9 

Poundx. 

1 

Pounds. 

137027... 

189.16 

4.907 

1169.29 

$32,022.89 

2,453 

1135.25 

125. 583.88 

*r«,20(i.L 

137028... 

59.48 

9,189 

215.46 

12,815.56 

4,594 

167.62 

9,970.03 

54fi.5t>l  7. 

137029... 

09.91 

1,473 

105. 17 

7,352.43 

736 

75.12 

5,251.6;i 

102,977.4 

137030...  1 

... 

137031... 

176.96" 

'"  "2*ii6" 

i29!ii" 

'  *22,"847!36' 

1,055 

87.50 

"i6,*484.'66" 

373,"3S5«" 

137032... 

9.56 

157 

42.75 

408.69 

78 

42.75 

408.69 

1,5(10  <r.' 

137033... 

105.79 

516 

64.12 

6,783.25 

258 

46.75 

4.945.68 

54, 5^7  M 

137034...  1 

26.31 

1,100 

89.78 

2,362.11 

550 

66.12 

1,739.61 

28. 941.  (ill 

137035... 

58.99 

19,785 

328.32 

19,367.59 

9,892 

224.74 

13.257.41 

1,167,117  r. 

137a30... 

7.04 

205 

42.75 

300.96 

102 

42.75 

300.96 

1,44J  2" 

137037..., 

15.97 

224 

44.46 

710.02 

112 

42.75 

682.71 

3,577  > 

137038...; 

42.07 

293 

48.74 

2,050.49 

146 

42.75 

1.796.49 

w.ast.  .51 

137039...  1 

335.57 

20,721 

338.58 

113,617.29 

10,360 

230.74 

77,429.42 

6,953..t*.  '■ 

137040...; 

14.99 

112 

42.75 

640.82 

56 

42.75 

640.82 

1.07s  \^ 

t 

f  76.06  1 
22.98 

2.424 

134.24 

25.65 

134.24 

I  13,552.13 

1,212 

f          95.50 
t          12.33 

1 

13/041 « . 

/ 

13 '042... 

93.39 

1,435 

103.46 

9,662.12 

717 

74.12 

6,922.06 

134.1 14.  t»5 

137043.. . 

25.74 

296 

49.59 

1,276.44 

148 

42.75 

1,100.38 

7,t«07.74 

137044... 

17.34 

68 

42.75 

741.28 

34 

42.76 

741.28 

1.1?^  12 

13-04,5... 

27.15 

1,789 

118.85 

3,226.77 

894 

83.12 

2,256.70 

4S..5'1.X'» 

13704i». . . 

3.60 

418 

58.14 

209.30 

209 

42.75 

153.90 

l.,5f^  *«• 

137047...  1 

19.g:{ 

169 

42.75 

847.73 

84 

42.75 

817.73 

3.351.  •:: 

137048... 

12.41 

5,439 

175.28 

2,175.22 

2,719 

139.25 

1,72.8-09 

67.497.'* 

137049... 

3.18 

132 

42.75 

135.94 

66 

42.75 

135.94 

41'«.7» 

1370.50... 

11.91  1 

276 

47.88 

570. 25 

138 

42.75 

509.15 

3,2s7  !♦ 

f  1.51. 55  ' 
I  62.70 

3,746 

r        1.53.05 
\        122. 44 

35, 752. 46 

1,873 

124.87 
99.90 

18,924.04 
6.2ti3.73 

137051a. 

I  31.89 

1        1.53.05 

I        124.87 

3,982.10 

137052. . . 

46.03 

1,113 

85).  78 

4,132.57 

556 

(16.12 

3.043.50 

5i."23i':r^ 

137053... 

8.61  1 

544') 

65.84 

566.88 

273 

48.75 

419.73 

4.701  I". 

i3ro.>4... 

64.90  1 

1,082 

88.92 

5,770.90 

541 

66.12 

4,291.18 

70.221  <» 

1370  >.5... 

40.24 

2,183 

130.82 

5,264.19 

1,091 

89.50 

3,601.48 

87,S«'i2 

13r05»')..., 

6.83 

348 

53.01 

362.05 

174 

42.75 

291.98 

2,3:»'  M 

137057..., 

12.03 

99 

42. 75 

514. 28 

49 

42.75 

514.28 

1,1'ih.m: 

1370:)S... 

36.21 

108 

42. 75 

1,. 547. 97 

54 

42.75 

1,547.97 

3,9in  i> 

I3r().v>..., 

11.88 

51 

42. 75 

507.87 

25 

42.75 

507.87 

iiW.  \^ 

1370W...; 

34.60 

5.50 

6.5. 84 

2,278.06 

278 

48.75 

1,686.75 

19,2,37  u- 

1370tJl...| 

18.95 

373 

54.72  ' 

1,036.94 

186 

42.75 

810. 11 

7.0iVv  ?<: 

137012... 

1370.)3... 

37.22'; 

72?»" 

73.. 53' 

"'2,' 730.' 78' 

364 

.55. 75 

"2."675.6i' 

27.'i3:^.'?^ 

137004... 

100. 6<i 

920 

82.  OS 

8, 202. 17 

4(i3 

e3.75 

6.417.07 

93.211  '•■ 

1370<>r>... 

21.17 

118 

42. 75 

905.01 

59 

42.75 

9a5.01 

2,4*is  1"' 

1370')()... 

9.20 

310 

.50.4,5 

467.  16 

155 

42.75 

395.86 

2.s:o.t-ii 

1370<)7... 

14.22  ' 

3.327 

147. 0(i 

2,091.19 

1,663 

114.87 

1.633.45 

47.  :>»?'.  <«4 

1370r)H... 

11.34 

(MU 

70.97  ; 

804.79 

330 

52. 75 

598.18 

7,  AfK%.  :-j 

1370(59... 

13.48 

94 

42.75  1 

576. 27 

47 

42.75 

576.27 

1.2t.7.12 

137070.... 

1 

137071...' 

"33.  .53' 

354" 

.53.61'' 

"1."  777."  42' 

177' 

42*75' 

"*.i."433.46', 

li,'s«  :»'•;: 

13 -072...  1 

47. 15 

601 

«>8.40 

3,225.00 

300 

50.75 

2,392.86 

28.a37.r. 

137073... 

28.02 

322 

51.30 

1,437.42 

161 

42.75 

1,197.85 

9.022.44 

137074... 

5.80 

48 

42.75 

247.95 

24 

42. 75 

247.95 

2"8,  *i 

137075... 

2.5.24 

474 

61.56 

1,553.77 

237 

45.75 

1,154.73 

ll,9t3.7» 

137076  a. 

f  21.50  1 
[  96.40 

\         721 

f          10. 26 
1          73.  .53  , 

1    7,308.88 

360 

5.13 

............. 

137077... 

44.41 

812 

76.95 

3,417.34 

406 

59.75 

2.653.49 

36.0rt)  ui 

137078. . . 

29.15 

72 

42. 75 

1,246.16 

36 

42.75 

1.246.16 

2.09s   S4I 

13  079... 

53.87  i 

8, 4.38 

200.91 

11,146.24 

4.219 

160.62 

8,652.59 

454, 5.5V  It. 

1370S0...' 

11.88  1 

62 

42. 75 

507.87 

31 

42.75 

507.87 

73«.  •> 

137081... 

137082... 

'35.13' 

367' 

49.' .59' 

"1,' 742."  69' 

1.53' 

42.75' 

"'1,' 561.*  80' 

i6.'7.M.yi 

13708;}...  I 

53.21 

1,308 

100.89 

5,3(58.35 

684 

73.12 

3,890.71 

72.791.2^ 

137084... 

71.00 

584 

67.  .55 

4,790.05 

292 

49.75 

2,039.75 

41.4t4.00 

13708.5... 

6.03 
38. 12  . 

42. 75 
42.75 

257.78 
1,629.  (a 

137086... 

265' 

162" 

42.' 75" 

""i.'629.*»«" 

7.'8i4.H[' 

137087... 

63.50  ' 

4(i 

42.75 

2,714.62 

23 

42.75 

2,714.62 

2,921.0' 

137088... 

4.29 

.50 

42.75 

183.39 

29 

42.75 

183.39 

253. 11 

137089...  1 

50.00 

100 

42.75 

2, 137.. 50 

50 

42.75 

2,137.50 

.5.0U0.<*» 

1370'.M)     . 

137.)91... 

'64.3fi' 

177' 

42.' 75' 

"2,' 751. 39' 

88" 

42.75" 

"2;  751."  39' 

ii.'39r72 

137092...  1 

18.83 

.308 

.50.  45 

949.97 

1.54 

42.75 

804.98 

5,?*^  M 

137093... 

27.79  1 

459 

60.71 

1,687.13 
0  Lap  a 

229 
ervioe. 

44.75 

1,243.60  < 

12.7.vi  u\ 
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Miles. 

Table  A". 

Pay  per 
mile  per 
annum 
for  one- 
half  pres- 
ent average 

Annual  pay 
for  trans- 
port a.  ion 
of  one-half 
present 
weigh  I  of 
mail. 

8 

Table  B*. 

Snm- 
\ivr  of 
route. 

1 

Averagu 

daily 
1  weight. 

Present 
pav  per 
mile  per 
annum. 

'    Present 

annual 

'     rai  e  of 

1     pay  for 

transpor- 

One-half 
present 
average 
weight 
carritMi 
over  em  ire 

Number  of 

pounds  per 

mile  per  day. 

tation. 

rouie  per 

weight  of 

• 

4 

5 

i 
1 

day. 
« 

Pounds. 

mail. 
1          7 

1 

1 

1 

2 

8 

9 

Pounds 

137094. . . 

8.62 

'        4, 419 

1162.45 

1    11,400.31 

2,209 

1131.25 

11,131.37 

38,091.78 

137095. . . 

14.50 

1              86 

42.75 

619.87 

43 

42.75 

619.87 

1,247.00 

137090... 

1.87 

299 

49.59 

1           92.73 

149 

42.75 

79.94 

559.13 

137097... 

20.14 

121 

42.75 

!          860.98 

60 

42.75 

860.98 

2,436.94 

137098. . . 



137099.    . 

'                     ■ 

i 

137100... 

"'19.21* 

92' 

42.' 75" 

<          821.22 

46 

42.75 

82i."22* 

i,"  767."  32 

137101... 

92.76 

502 

64.12 

6,947.77 

251 

46.75 

4,289.78 

46,565.52 

137 102  <s  . 

i   11.91 
\  13.11 

}     10,404 

/        111.14 
\        228. 2S 

1    4,316.42 

5,202 

55.67 

M  ^^  m    A  \^av   ^^       « 

"  ""6,oir24 

137103... 

32.86 

184 

42.75 

1,404.76 

92 

42.76 

1,404.76 

137104... 

43.70 

42 

42,75 

1,868.17 

21 

42.75 

1,868.17 

1,836.40 

137105 

1 

13710«i. . . 

"ii.oo' 

ioi' 

42.' 75' 

470.' 25' 

56' 

42.'7.V 

470."  35' 

i,*ii"i!66 

137107... 

2.74 

!            162 

42.75 

117.13 

81 

42.75 

117.13 

443.88 

13:108... 

39.53 

154 

42.75 

l,(i89.90 

77 

42.75 

1,689.90 

6,087.62 

137109... 

28.05 

1            195 

42.75 

1,199.13 

97 

'    42.75 

1,.  199. 13 

5,4<J9.75 

137110... 

47.53 

309 

50.45 

2,397.88 

154 

42.75 

2.031.90 

14,686.77 

137111... 

9.47 

254 

46.17 

437.22 

127 

42.75 

404.84 

2,405.38 

137112 

3.33 
7.61 

42.75 

48.74 

142.35 

137113...' 

294' 

370.91 

i47" 

42.' 75' 

325."  32 

2,"  237!  34 

137114...' 

243.52 

17,5(3 

305. 24 

74,332.04 

8,781 

214.37 

52,203.38 

4,270,941.76 

137115... 

1.63 

53 

42.75 

tJO.68 

26 

42. 75 

69.68 

86.39 

137116...; 

2.37 

131 

42.75 

101.31 

65 

42.75 

101.31 

310.47 

137117... 

8.90 

392 

21.38 

190.28 

196 

42.75 

380.47 

3,488.80 

137118... 

16.84 

154 

42.75 

719.91 

77 

42.75 

719.91 

2,593.36 

137119... 

32.91 

55 

42.75 

1,406.90 

27 

42. 75 

1,40<^.90 

1,810.05 

137120... 

3.48 

72 

42.75 

148.77  , 

36 

42.75 

148.77 

250.56 

137121... 

18.61 

857 

78.66 

1,463.86  ; 

428 

61.75 

1, 149. 16 

15,948.77 

137122. . . 

25.20 

2.262 

131.67 

3,318.08 

1,131 

91.50 

,       2,305.80 

.57.002.40 

137123... 

15.96 

45 

42.75 

(i82.29 

22 

42.75 

682. 2<) 

719.20 

137124... 

16.00 

44 

42.75 

709.65  , 

22 

42.75 

709. 65 

730.40 

137125... 

21.48 

14 

42.75 

918.27  ■ 

7 

42. 75 

918. 27 

300.72 

137 12t)       ' 

137127... 

"i4.m 

232 

44.' 46" 

6.^.' 66" 

116 

42."  75' 

632.' 76' 

3*433."  60 

137128 

23.68 
3  10 

42.75 
42  75 

1,012.32 
132  52 

42.75 
42.75 

1,012.32 
132.52 

137r2<) 

W.Wl... 

182.01 

""6,'i62' 

172.71 

31,434.94 

2,58i' 

137.25 

24,980.87 

939,"  535!  62 

13^*002..., 

197.60 

135,758 

1,5(W.07 

309,  S.'iO.  (i3  1 

67,879 

843.  47 

16ti,(i()9.67 

26,825,780.80 

l.T«J03...' 

103.44 

2,671 

137.66 

14,239.55 

1,335 

101.. W 

10, 499. 16 

275,288.24 

iyK)(H...i 

90.31 

1,990 

127.40 

11,.S05.49 

995 

1            88.12 

7,9.58.11 

179,116.90 

13l»fJ05... 

38.15 

903 

81.23 

3.098.92 

451 

62. 75 

2,393.91 

.34,448.35 

l39rK>). . . 

48.77 

907 

81.23 

3, 961.. 58 

453 

63.75 

3,109.08 

44,234.39 

13JtO<)7... 

14.79 

148 

42.75 

t\32.27 

74 

42.75 

632.27 

2,1S8.92 

i;«)08. . . 

10.32 

120 

42.75 

441.18 

60 

42. 75 

441.18 

1,238.40 

ISfc'JOO... 

2«8.10 

22,942 

362.52 

104,442.01 

11,471 

240.11 

6,946.09 

6,609,5<X).20 

I.'WJIO... 

3S.20 

6, 964 

191.52 

7,316.06 

3,482 

152. 25 

5,815.95 

266,024.80 

13i*01I... 

73.13 

3,629 

151.34 

11,067.49 

1,814 

121.87 

8,912.35 

265,388.77 

t 

f  63.30 

l24<i.39 

23.20 

1    13,696 
40 

f        213.34 

t        210.67 

42.75 

}  68,576.40 
991.80 

6,848 

f         194.00 

1         155. 20 

42.75 

12,280.20 
38,239.72 

139012  o  . 

13f«13. . . 

20 

991.80 

928.66 

KW14... 

4.00 

1, 157 

91.49 

3(i5.96 

578 

67.12 

2()8.48 

4,628.00 

13!lf)15... 

72.19 

663 

56.77 

4,098.22 

331 

42.20 

3,046.41 

47,861.97 

139010. . . 

262.  (« 
f  27.00 

4,095 

lr>5. 87 
77.80 

43,  ,567. 41 

2,347 

133.25 

34,999.44 

1,233,188.70 

139017  o  ' 

132  10 

I      6,604 

\m>  39 

>  54.545.14 

3,252, 

1 

AVw'V/X.f    **    » 

186.59 

149.11 

\/^f  \*^E\^»    ATI 

iy«i8...' 

368. 56 

3,286 

146.21 

53,887.15 

1,643 

113.87 

41,967.92 

1,211,088.16 

13<I019... 

166.57 

(V45 

70.11  ' 

11,678.22 

322 

52.75 

8,78t».56 

107, 437.  (y> 

13rj020. . . 

19.24 

139 

42.75 

822.51 

69  , 

42.75 

822.51 

2,674.36 

I.W21... 

17.63 

200 

42.75 

753.  (i8 

100 

42.75 

753. 68 

3,526.00 

135<(r22... 

65.60 

199 

42.75 

2,376.90 

99 

42.75 

2, 376, 90 

11,064.40 

i;W23...l 

7.43 

1,191 

93.20 

3, 488. 47 

595 

68.12 

50*3.13 

8,849.13 

13!*f)24. . . 

119.60 

1,367 

100.89 

12,0«>().i4 

tkKJ  ■ 

73.12 

8,745.15 

163, 493. 20 

i:wi5. . . 

48.18 

982 

84.ti5  1 

4.078.43 

491 

m.  75 

3,216.01 

47,312.76 

iaV)26... 

11.33 

494 

63.27 

716.84 

247 

45.75  ! 

518.34 

5,597.02 

139027.. .1 

213.90 

939 

82.08  , 

17,556.91  ' 

469 

64.75  1 

13,S50.02  j 

200,852.10 

f 159. 30 

I     4.65 

15.97 

}      2,568 
745 

f         108.76 
t        135.95 
74.39  , 

\  17,957.63 
1,188.00 

1,284 

r         79. CO  1 

1          99.:)0  ' 

56.75  1 

12,680.28 
462.67  ' 

130028O.' 

139029... 

372 

<K)6.29 

ii,"897.'e6 

a  Lap  se.T 

vice. 
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Table  Ai. 

Pay  per 
mile  per 

Annual  pay 
for  trana- 

Table  B'. 

Num- 

Preaent 

One^uUf 
preaent 

^rof 
route. 

Mile«. 
2 

Average 

daily 

weight. 

1 
Pounds.  , 

Present 
pa  V  per 
mile  per 
annum. 

4 

annual 
rate  of 
pay  (or 
transpor- 
tation. 

6 

average 

wei^t 

earned 

over  enicire 

route  per 

day. 

6 

Pound*. 

annuHi 
for  one- 
half  pres- 
ent average 
weight  of 
mail. 

A\M\     a>a  ^aass 

portation 

of  one-half 

present 

weight  of 

mail. 

8 

Number  o( 

poundiptf 

mile  per  div. 

1 

7 

• 

139080a. 

19.50 

155.90 

3.50 

r 

10,424 

f     t(QB-28 
1&.62 
228.28 

•36,588.02 

5,212 

■ 

I  15.70 

182.62 

139031... 

185.85 

2,136 

129.96 

24,153.06 

1,068 

$88.50 

$16,447.72 

^^••S-S 

139032... 

17.21 

84 

42.75 

735.72 

42 

42.75 

735.72 

1.44&.M 

139083... 

25.62 

775 

75.24 

1,927.64 

387 

57.76 

1,479.55 

i«'5S-S 

139034... 

35.80 

1,088 

88.92 

3,183.33 

544 

66.12 

2,367.09 

1;g8 

139035... 

28.38 

278  1 

47.88 

1,358.83 

139 

42.75 

1,213.24 

139036. . . 

15.72 

792 

76.10 

1,196.29 

396 

58.75 

tt».55 

u,»J| 

139037... 

38.65 

1,089 

88.07 

3,403.90 

534 

65.12 

2,516.88 

41,31i8» 

130088. . . 

174.23 

2,768  ' 

138.51 

24,132.59 

1,384 

104.50 

18,207.03 

482,aiS.6l 

139039.. 

10.33 

305 

53.87 

556.47 

182 

42.75 

441.00 

3,^5 

139040. . . 

62.56 

422 

58.14 

3,637.23 

211 

42.75 

2,674.44 

2B,4og.a 

139041... 

17.51 

167 

42.75 

748.55 

83 

42.75 

748.55 

2,flw.n 

139042... 

12.32 

709  1 

72.68 

895.41 

354 

54.75 

674.52 

g,73i» 

139043. . . 

4.42 

457    ; 

60.71 

268.33 

228 

44.75 

197.79 

2,01»« 

139044... 

22.79 

245  1 

45.32 

1,032.84 

122 

42.75 

974.27 

5,50-i» 

139046. . . 

44.39 

249  ! 

46.17 

2,049.48 

124 

42.75 

1,897.67 

11,053.11 

139046. . . 

25.05 

120  , 

42.75 

1,070.88 

60 

42.75 

1,070.88 

3.(l9i» 

139047. . . 

-■-■■■■•■■I 

139(M8... 

"si.'ei' 

4,7W 

167."  58' 

"is,*  676*  26" 

2;  397' 

i34."25' 

"*i6,956."i4* 

MiimJi 

139049. . . 

64.09 

568 

66.69 

4,274.16 

284 

49.75 

3,188.47 

»'J&H 

i39oao... 

5.27 

170  1 

42.75 

225.29 

85 

42.75 

225.39 

8M.» 

139051  a  . 

f  63.09 
1    7.30 

}      4,474 

f        130.64 
\        163.31 

1    9,434.24 

2,237 

r        105.00 
\        131.25 

6,624.45 
058.12 

I        

I: _.. 

139052... 

6.33 

12,049 

2AI6.2A 

1,558.09 

6,024 

183.00 

1,158.39 

376,2?».1T 

139053. . . 

16.54 

120 

42.75 

707.08 

60 

42.75 

707.08 

l,984.«l 

139054... 

7.41 

351 

53.01 

392.80 

175 

42.75 

316.77 

2'S^s 

139055. . . 

11.97 

361 

53.87 

644.82 

180 

42.75 

511.71 

4.3il.l< 

139056. . . 

53.71 

112 

42.75 

2,296.10 

56 

42.75 

2,296.10 

^'iifS 

139067... 

22.58 

355  1 

53.01 

1,196.96 

177 

42.75 

965.29 

8,«f; 

139058. . . 

56.59 

799 

76.10 

4,306.49 

399 

58.75 

3,324.66 

*^'Sf£ 

I39a59. . . 

490.65 

4,972 

170.15 

8,305.62 

2,486 

136.25 

66,851.06 

2,439,&UH 

139060.. 

8.95 

63 

42.75 

382.61 

31 

42.75 

382.61 

139061'. . . 

109.92 

3,720 

152. 19 

25,860.12 

1,860 

124.87 

21,217.91 

^•£2 

139062. . . 

16.19 

50  , 

42.75 

692.12 

25 

42.75 

692.12 

800-9 

139063. . . 

.     1 

139064. . . 

"■4*53" 

26 

42.' 75' 

i93.'65* 

io" 

42."  75' 

iw'es" 

goifi 

139065... 

18.61 

77 

42.75 

795.57 

38 

42.75 

795.57 

1,432.K 

139066. . . 

6.67 

30 

42.75 

285.14 

15 

42.75 

285.14 

aoa.10 

139067. . . 

68.23 

543  , 

52.67 

3,593.67 

271 

38.20 

2,606.38 

37,&tt.« 

139068. . . 

16.31 

36 

42.75 

697.25 

18 

42.75 

607.25 

fiR7.J« 

-    0« 

139069. . . 

17.99 

143 

42.75 

769.07 

71 

42.75 

769.07 

^^i 

139070. . . 

5.90 

81 

42.75 

252.22 

40 

42.75 

252.22 

477. » 

139071... 

6.97 

191 

42.75 

297.96 

95 

42.75 

397.96 

^•SS 

139072. . . 

15.27 

124 

42.75 

652.79 

62 

42.75 

652.79 

I'SS^S 

139073... 

139074... 

37.02 

513 

1 

64.12 

2,373.72 

256 

46.75 

1,730.68 

18,»1.» 

139075. . . 

'"s.os" 

""  ■  61  ! 

42."  75' 

344."  13" 

36" 

42."  75" 

344."  is" 

139076. . . 

6.57 

38  1 

42.75 

280.86 

19 

42.75 

280.86 

!!^8 

139077... 

8.31 

449  1 

59.85 

497.35 

224 

44.75 

371.87 

^S'S 

139078. . . 

2.21 

274 

47.88 

105.81 

137 

42.75 

94.47 

eo(.^ 

139079. . . 

20.08 

243 

45.32 

910.02 

121 

42.75 

858.42 

^•S* 

139080. . . 

24.51 

243 

45.32 

1,110.79 

121 

42.76 

1,047.80 

^£•J 

139081... 

36.82 

1,154 

91.49 

3,368.66 

577 

67.12 

2,471.35 

43»49i.lf 

139082. . . 

22.39 

206  1 

42.75 

957. 17 

103 

42.75 

957.17 

139083... 

3.54 

271  : 

47.03 

166.48 

135 

42.75 

151.33 

23,idiL» 

139084... 
139085 

51.70 

447 

59.85 

3,094.24 

223 

43.75 

2,261.87 

139086. . . 

"34.23* 

1,693' 

88."  92' 

"3,' 043."  73' 

546* 

66."  i2" 

2,*26i"2B 

Siii* 

139087  a. 

(210.50 
t    4.30 

}      1,156 

;          91.49 
t          13.68 

1  19,317.46 

578 

139088 

139089. . . 

'*26.'i9' 

i82' 

42."  75" 

'"*i,'ii9.62" 

• 9i* 

42.*  76* 

""'i,'ii9."62' 

139090. . . 
139091 

13.03 

14 

42.75 

557.03 

7 

42.75 

557.06 

4VCrVv.a  •  «  * 

139092 

139093... 
139094 

"■'6.69' 

12  1 

1 

42."  75' 

266.'34" 

6* 

42.*  75* 

mii 

ii» 

139095... 

iei.ra* 

806' 

76.*  95" 

*'i2;445.'i2' 

403* 

58.*  75* 

'o.'soi'os* 

139096... 

13.47 

604 

71.82 

967.41 

347 

54. 75 

r37.48 

a  Lap  fl 

ervicp. 
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783 


N  iim- 
l>er  of 
route. 


Miles. 


U9097.. 

130099.. 
139100. . 
139101.. 
139108. . 
139103.. 
139104. . 
130106.. 

141001  o 

141002.. 
141003. . 

141004a 
141006. . 
141006a. 

1410070 

I4J008. . 

141009a 

141010. . 
141011.. 

141012a 

141013. . 
141014.. 
141015.. 
141016. . 
141017.. 
141018. . 
141019. . 
141020.. 
141021.. 
141002.. 

141023.. 


141024. 
141023. 
141026. 
141027. 
141028. 
141029. 
141030. 
141031. 
141032. 
141033. 
141034. 


3.97 
85.60 
21.39 
33.14 

2.15 


Table  A*. 


Averaffct 

daily 

weight. 


Present 
pavper 
mile  per 
annum. 


Hreeent 
annual 
rate  of 
pay  for 
transpor- 
tation. 


h 


One-half 

present 

average 

weight 

earned 

over  entire 

route  per 

day. 


I'ay  per 
I    mile  per 
I     annum 
for  one- 
half  pres- 
ent average 
I  weight  of 
mail. 


Annual  pay 
for  trans- 
portation 
of  one-half 
present 
weight  of 
mail. 


Pounds.  . 
29 
1,053 

485 
115  I 
154  I 


•42.75 
87.21 
40.93 
42.75 
42.75 


1160. 71 

7,465. 17 

1,068.00 

1,416.73 

91.91 


Pound*.    ' 

14 

326 

242 

57 

82 


•42.75 
65.12 
36.60 
42.75 
42.75 


•169. 71 

5,574.27 

782.87 

1,416.73 

91.91 


Table  B». 


Number  of 

pounds  per 

mile  per  aay. 


116. 13 

90.130.80 

10,374.15 

3.811.10 

362.  W 


5.04 

;     29.30 

!     3460 

tl07.88 

\142.39 

92.60 

7.20 

f  88.77 

\152.S0 

I  119.27 

l/20a63 

■t  «.98 
'<15L08 
\  a  22 
'     12.80 

'fioaoo 

t  69.02 

'     55.94 

I  143.43 

:r  11.40 

1  28.40 

141.74 

184  30 

139.4') 

26l05 

25.87 

28.78 

3a  10 

62.12 

.    271.52 

I     6a26 

/30L40 

\  47.30 

3&48 

279.47 


} 


42.75 

42.75 

42L75 

551.47 

441.18 

6408 

42L75 

46&97 

372L78 

3a  14 

274  29 

342  S6 

158  68 

19K36 

34  30 

151. 16 

18&96 

3&99 

93.71 

lia28 

145l35 


215.46 
1.252.57 
1,479.15 

jl22,312  20 

6.022.09 
307.80 

[  98.324  93 

6,934  35 

}  70,795.50 

I  24,612  08 

437.76 

j  28. 15a  01 

2. 181. 10 
13, 44a  82 

5.453.53 


103 


42.75  I 


215.46 


1,088.24 


) 


123.12 

179.20 

.51.30 

42.75 

5a  14 

235.12 

15a  48 

17&13 

4a  61 

104  (V) 

13a  82 

8a  02 

297.54 


22,601.01 
34,980.  44 
1.336L3(i 
1,105.94 
1,67a  26 
7,077.11 
9,347.81 
47.822  81 
2.627.93 

37,729.29 

3,421.64 
83, 15a  50 


30.309 

269 
00 

16.338 

212 

10.570 

3,807 
82 

144 
879 

1,612 

58,276 
1.902 
4,987 

161 
67 

210 
6,638 
1.801 
2.766 

106 

1,112 

542 
11,907 


{ 


336l50 

269.28 

47.75 

42  75 

29a  85 

23&06 

4a  75 

186.20 

332  74 

12a  70 

154  62 

^75 

12a  30 

150  25 

34  20 

65.70 

80..% 

111.  87 

741.  62 

101.50 

13a  90 

42  75 

42  75 

42  75 

177.00 

121.87 

14a  25 

42  75 

72  40 

90.50 

(j(xl2 

196.90 


81),  311. 

38.342 

4,425. 

307. 

26.085. 

20.64a 

5,2ia 

37,357. 

10,701. 

18.688 

497. 

547. 

12,02a 

10,37a 

i.oia 

9,42a 

i,02a 

3,177. 

laMR 

18,706. 

I  IF  I    ^^Jm 

i.iia 

1,105. 

1.23a 

5,327. 

7,570 
38,08a 

2.676. 
21.821. 

4280. 

2.544 
66,027. 


32 
77 
94 
80 
06 
22 
06 
30 
38 
59 
87 
30 
00 
25 
14 
35 
30 
10 
21 
i5 

m 

63 
94 
34 
70 
56 
68 
11 
36 
65 
29 
64 


40.909.91 
1,432  80 


50.57a  48 


2, 112  00 


16, 16a  66 
252. 149. 94 


16,520,222  22 

701,077.20 

l,300,0ia75 

8.41415 

3,492  45 

12.087.60 

333,417.70 

223,756.24 

1,502,32a  16 

12.835.38 


41,712  32 
6, 655, 29a  58 


141035  a 
141036. . 
141087  a 

141088.. 
141080. . 

141040.. 
141041.. 
141042.. 
141043.. 
141044.. 
141045. . 

141046a 

141047. . 
141048.. 
141040. . 
14ia50.. 
141051.. 
141062.. 
141053.. 


a36 
55.49 
4a  23 
2a  41 
48  13 
57.63 
19.70 
47.16 
422 
9.86 

ao5 

^  3260 

1 147. 31 

215.56 

141.08 

136.63 

14^74 

77.71 

5.62 

9.20 

25.95 

86.48 

3L80 


4   # 


f  86.48  \ 
\  3L80  J 


1,430 
437 

1.478 
118 

7,025 
740 
530 
440 

57 

395 

11,752 

2,096 

967 

3,014 

1,818 

1,104 

381 

3,068 

271 

774 


82  76 
59.00 

lain 

42  75 

192  38 

74  39 

64  08 

59.85 

34  20 

42  75 

56.43 

242  82 

104  25 

129.11 

8a  79 

141.93 

119.70 

89.78 

55.58 

114  23 

47.03 

75.^4 

6a  19 


] 


27a  07 
3, 27a  91 
4,54(149 
1.214  52 
9. 259.  24 
4,287.09 
1.280.10 
2,822  52 

565.82 

341.40 

36, 53a  80 

27, 83a  95 

11,821.09 

19.391.89 

17,564  77 

6.97^80 

312  35 

1,050.91 

1,220.42 

6, 42a  79 


.59.30 
4175 
75.12 
42  75 

149.02 
5(i.  75 
47.75 
4a  75 
34  20 
42  75 
42  75 

181.00 

144  80 
87.50 
65.75 

106.87 
8412 
6a  12 
42.75 
8a  30 
42  75 
57.75 
4a  20 


199. 
2,427. 
3.247. 
1,214 
7,350. 
3.27a 

940 
2.06a 

144 

421. 

25a 

5,900. 
21 ,  X<0. 
18,8tJl. 

9,27a 
14,(i01. 
12,34a 

5,138 
240. 
79a 

1,109. 

4,994 

1,469. 


/ 


24 
68 
43 
52 

50 

87 

25 

32   1 

51 

63 

00 

48 

50 

01 

04 

76 

18 

25 

96 

36 

22 

16 


4,835.04 
24,249.13 
63, 89a  94 

3,352  38 

a38,lia25 

42. 64a  20 

10,441.00 

20.750.40 


2389.75 


451,8ia76 

136,424  36 

411.802  82 

266, 77a  3? 

85.791.84 

2.114  22 

28,13a  60 

4,322  35 


97.35 
117.03 
2L81 
17.01 
67.36 


864 

1,211 

913 

309 

1,759 


79.52 
94  05 
81.23 
6a  71 
117. 14 


7,741.27 

ll,00a67 

1,771.62 

1,032  67 

7,878  83 


61.  75 
42  75 
59.75 
42  75 
82.12 


6,011.36 

5,ooao3 

1,303.14 

727.17 

5,52a  39 


84,lia40 
141,72a  33 

19.912  53 

5.25a  09 

118;3ia34 


a  Lap  service. 
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Nimi- 
l>er  of 
rout4*. 


Miles. 


141054. 
141055. 
141056. 
141057. 
141058. 
141059. 
141060. 
141061. 
141062. 
141063. 
141064. 
14106.5. 
141066. 
141067. 
141068. 
141060. 
141070. 
141071. 
141072. 
141073. 
141074. 
141075. 
141076. 
141077. 
141078. 
141079. 

i4iaso. 
i4iasi. 

141082. 
14108:}. 
141084. 
1410S.'». 
14iaS<}. 
141(XS7. 
14iaS8. 
14ias9. 
1410^H). 
HlO-tl. 
141092. 
141W3. 
1410'.H. 
1410(^0. 
HIO'.M). 
141(W7. 
141098. 
141099. 


iiai2 

264.22 
14.23 
28.87 

219.90 
33.43 
45.00 
95.80 

195.46 

7.20 

26i76 


Average 

daily 
weight. 


8 


Pound*. 

1,109 

5,119 

485 

318 

11,605 

545 

397 

2,757 

1,431 

1(K) 

1,195 


Pn-sent 
pay  per 
mile  per 
annum. 


Table  A\ 

I    One-half 
Present    '    present 
annual         average 
rate  of  weight 

pay  for         carried 
t  ranspor-    over  enti  re 
tation.        route  per 
day. 


Table  B- 


$92.34 

171.86 

62.42 

5a  45 

241. 11 

65^84 

56.43 

13&51 

103.46 

42L75 

9a  20 


110.907.20 

45,40a84 

888.23 

1,456l49 

53,141.78 

2,201.03 

2, 57a  28 

13.269.25 

20,222.29 

307.80 

2,494.03 


anmlm       ^""'^  ^^P-"^ 
for  one- 
half  pres- 
ent average 
weight  of 
mail. 


tor  lran.««- 

portation       XumUT  <W 

of  one-half      pounds  p<>r 

presont       mile  per  dii 

weight  of 

mail. 


JiV 


Pouvds. 

2,559 
242 
159 

5,802 
272 
196 

1,378 

715 

80 

597 


$68.12 

137. 25 
45l75 
42.75 

181.00 
4&75 
42.75 

103.50 
7412 
42  75 
68.12 


$8, 04a  33 

36,264.19 

651.02 

1,234.19 

39.8iai9 
1,629.71 
1,953.24 
9,915.30 

14,487.49 

307.80 

1,822.89 


138. 082. 2» 

840.642:18 

6.90L5S 

9,18a 06 

2.552.9K$»5 

18.219.  ia 

18.13K93 

264, 12(1  to 

279. 703. » 

1,132.00 

31,97K20 


153.78 

I     13.17 

..  281.74 

:    66.83 


857 

1,659 
4,094 


7a  66 

42.75 

112.86 

165. 87 


12,09^33 

563.01 

31,797.17 

11,085.09 


428 

29 

829 

2,347 


6L75 

42.75 

8a  12 

13a  25 


9,495.91  ! 

56a  01 

22,57a  00 

8,905.09 


131,7a».46 
76a  % 

467. 40H* 
313  70a(C 


.•>9.  11 


278 
434 


47.88 


2,830.18 


139 
217" 


42.75 


2.526.95 
"4,'974.'37 


16,432.:* 
«,'345.S*> 


I  lia70 


59.00 


6,708.30 


4:i.  75 


42."  7.5"! 
42.75  I 


38.70 
:i2. 14 


233 
251 


44.46 
46.17 


1,720.60 
1,483.90 


116 
125 


1,654.42 
1,37a  98 


9,017. 10 
S.OftT.  14 


27.  43 
1     74. 40 


367 
1,440 


,53. 87 
104. 31 


1,477.65 
7,760.66 


183 
720 


42.75  ' 

75. 12  I 


1.172.63 
5.588.92 


lO.av.  M 
107,  l.^.  OO 


18.  40 
7.  l.-> 

16.  «»1 
12(1. 25 
117.51 


379 
113 
918 
7»i8 
617 


54. 72 
42.  75 
81.23 
75.  24 
68.40 


1,000.84 
305.  (i6 
l,a'V9.23 
9. 499. 05 
8,0,37.(i8 


189 

56 

459 

308 


42.75 
42. 75 
63.75 
nt.  (5 
51. 75 


78(i.«0 
:»5.  (i6 

i.aw.ss 

7, '290. 93 
6,081.14 


6.97.1  to 

SOT.  'Ci 

1.5.I47.'.'** 

96.P(f»  «il 

72. 503.  (.7 


172.  tio 


3,45.> 


119.01 


20,547.07 


1.727 


94.30       16.280.89 


.596,505.75 


7.S2 


980 


84. 65 


(Kil.  9(i 


490 


66.75 


521.98 


7.«<v».r-|i 


8. 
4»V 


141100 

141101. 

141102.. 

141103.. 

141104.. 

141105.. 

14:1001.. 

14;i(102.. 

14.3(K)3. . 

143004.. 

1 43005 o 

14.TnO(i.. 
14;»007.. 

14.3008  a 

143009.. 

14.3010* 

14.3011. 

143012. 


9. 
?.'2. 
22. 
4.i! 
2(1. 


121. 
4. 


IS. 
(>5. 
104. 


r  2,-, 

•119.') 

ri7H 

■  I  2S, 


S7 
7.') 

o:i 

97 

so 

40 
♦iS 
41 
M 
0»i 
94 
31 
•M 
87 
71 
34 
37 
49 
34 

:« 

OS 

4.-) 

42 


201 

a5 

6, 125 

2.414 
516 
155 


42. 75 
42.  75 
64. 98 
51.98 
1S2. 97 
133.38 
64. 12 
42.  75 


(  64.98    1 

\  51.98    } 

I        1S2.97    I 


888 
13,504 

i,:«2 

4.4SS 
77 


|"Ti:3l  }i^''0->4  { 


} 


i4(),a>4 
1 . 2:« 

3.170 

-1,187 ;{ 

1.073  I 
4.327  :{ 


80.37 

2«»1.()3 

W.  18 

163.  :n 

42. 75 

1.342.69 

1 .  (i7S.  M) 

94.91 

144..'.0 

12. 82 

9.120 

88.07 

KiO.  74 

46. 17 


379. 19 
1,998.56 

14,79.5.87 

1,2.53.77 

2,095.44 

958. 02 

1,87.3.72 


} 


2.094.44  I 

(V6.  I7().  (i9  I 

12. 031.  .52  ! 

47.910.25  ' 

208.19 

|',39,5.fi03.41 

6.204.2fi 
15.098.80 

[  18.528.67 

5,99.5.80 

29.996.20 


444 

6.752  ' 

666 

2.244 

38 

73.027    I 

616 
1.585  ■ 

593    .. 


379.19 
1.998. 5<; 


1.782.^7 
3,97X75 


62. 75 
192.00 

72. 12  [ 
132.25  I 

42.75  . 
718. 06 
897.  .58 

69. 12  I 
lia  87 


897, 

1..527. 

9.58. 

1.87.3. 

l.(vJ5. 
48.564. 

8,748. 
.38.798. 

2oa 

195. 104. 

16. 461. 

4. 51  a 

11,564. 


70 
79 
02 
73 
26 
48 
87 
18 
19 
08 
61 
37 
80 


22,ti91.rt> 

16.8».2.HJ> 

3.472. «« 


r  -  - 


I 

} 


23.141.28 

3,41.5.701.7ri 

161.584.92 

l,316,M4-.Vi 

374. «(' 


80.(VI.-'I 
331.-23a2»» 


.536 
2.163  .. 


65. 12  '       4, 433. 36  I 


73,04'>.84 


14.3013. 
143014. 


•{'iii?)  •'•*^{ 


a  75 


75 


17'k-2S   \  _   .,, 
140.22    I  •^**-^^' 
.')9.  8;")  523.  (>8 


2.718    I 
222 


139. 25 

111.40 

43.75 


23,838.20 

1.200.89 

382.81 


} 


.1,893.75 


a  Lap  MTviee. 
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Table  B». 

Num- 
ber of 
route. 

Miles. 

Average 

daily 
weight. 

Pre^sent  . 
pay  per  " 
mile  per 
annum. 

Present 
aiinual 
rate  of 
pay  for 
transpor- 
tation. 

One-half       Pay  per 
present        mile  per 
average    <     annum 
weight     1    for  one- 
carried     1  halfpres- 
over  entire  ent  average 
route  per     weight  of 

Annual  pay 
for  trans- 
portation 
of  one-iialf 
present 
weight  of 
mail. 

8 

Number  of 

pounds  per 

mile  per  day. 

4 

5 

day. 
« 

mail. 

m 

* 

1 

2 

S 

9 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

f 

143015. . . 

6.48 

723 

S73.53 

$476. 67 

361 

$55. 75 

$361.26 

4,685.04 

143016... 

T9.23 

638 

60.26 

5. 487.  46 

319 

51.75 

4. 100. 15 

50.  .'>48.  74 

141017... 

:^.62 

4,910 

169.29 

56.817.10 

2,455 

135.25 

45,302.60 

1,647,804  20 

143018. . . 

32.96 

356 

53.87 

1.770.16 

178 

42.75 

1,404  76 

11,698.16 

143019... 

161. 35 

2,215 

130.82 

21.107.80 

1,107 

90.50 

14,602.17 

357,300.25 

143020... 

43.70 

1,622 

112.01 

4.894.83 

811 

79.12 

3,457.54 

70,881.40 

143021... 

327.02 

9.997 

179.20 

58,601.96 

4,998 

138.90 

46,423.07 

3,269.218.94 

143022... 

102.07 

1,706 

115.43 

11.781.94 

852 

81.12 

8,279.91 

174, 131. 42 

14302a... 

19.23 

422 

58  14 

1.118.03 

211 

42. 75 

822.08 

8,115.00 

/    2.60 

l\  09.01 

Ij  83.93 

,\210.70 

9.38 

1          468 

}      6,165 
3,509 

/          40.24 
1          61.56 
/        182.97 
\        146.37 
150.48 

}    4,376.27 

}  46,196.82 
1,411.60 

234 

r          36.80 
1          44.75 

06.68 

3,088.90 

12,27476 

21661.00 

14aQ24a.. 

3,062 

1                                      M  »*     •  ** 

/        146.26 
\        117.00 

14»l25a.. 

143026... 

1,799 

120.87 

1,133.76 

33,758.' 62 

14;«27... 

153.84 

1,406 

102.60 

15,783.96 

703 

74.12 

11,402.62 

216,299.00 

143028. . . 

261.88 

5,919 

180.41 

47,245.77 

2.069 

143.26 

37,614.31 

1,550,067.72 

14:»29- . . 

76.71 

22,211 

:^.82 

27,218.24 

11,106 

236.11 

18,111.09 

1,703,806.81 

14«):)n... 

59.34 

12,116 

246.24 

14,611.88 

6,058 

184.00 

10,918.66 

718,063.44 

143031... 

137.72 

2, 135 

129.96 

17,898.09 

1,067 

88.60 

12, 188. 22 

204,032.20 

143032... 

17.56 

327 

51.30 

900.82 

163 

42.76 

750.60 

6,742.12 

1430;f3... 

67.98 

2,131 

129.96 

8,834.68 

1,065 

88.60 

6,016. 23 

144,866.38 

143034... 

7a  60 

1,966 

125.69 

8,873. 71 

978 

87.12 

6,150.67 

138,003.60 

1430:»... 

19.39 

'l71 

42.75 

828.92 

85 

42.76 

828.02 

3,316.60 

143036... 

17.39 

57 

42.75 

743.42 

28 

42.75 

743.42 

901.23 

143037... 

38.28 

214 

4161 

1,669.39 

107 

42.75 

1,636.47 

8,101.01 

14;«)38. . . 

81.25 

2,233 

130.82 

10,629. 12 

1,116 

90.60 

7,353. 12 

181,431.26 

1430.^0... 

58.18 

296 

49.59 

2,885.14 

148 

42.75 

2,487. 10 

17,221.28 

143040... 

23.05 

553 

65.84 

1,517.61 

276 

48.75 

1,123.68 

12,746.66 

14:1041... 

48.19 

824 

77.81 

3,749.66 

412 

59.75 

2,879.35 

30,70a56 

143042... 

33.45 

701 

72.68 

2,431.14 

350 

54  75 

1,831.38 

23,448.46 

143043... 

71.71 

384 

55.58 

3,985.64 

192 

42.75 

3,065.60 

27,536.64 

143044... 

25.47 

789 

76.10 

1,938.26 

394 

rA  76 

1,1»>.38 

20,095.83 

I4;S>4.5... 

31.67 

408 

57.29 

1,.S(K64 

204 

42.75 

1,349.61 

12.8.S0.56 

143046... 

179. 41 

1,363 

100.89 

18,100.67 

681 

73.12 

13,118.45 

244,535.83 

143047... 

30a58 

3.581 

.      150.48 

45,682.71 

1,790 

120.87 

36,603.71 

1,087,119.98 

143048... 

21.65 

310 

50.45 

1,092.24 

155 

42.75 

925.53 

6.711.60 

14304tf . . . 

6154 

601 

68.40 

4,414.53 

300 

50.76 

3,920.80 

38.78s.64 

143050... 

100.19 

1,225 

94.91 

9,509.03 

612 

69.12 

6,925.13 

122,732.76 

14^J(>51... 

91.94 

916 

81.23 

7,4*38.28 

408 

50.75 

5,493.41 

84,217.04 

143052... 

66  60 

1,489 

106.02 

7,060.93 

744 

•  76. 12 

5,0(i9.59 

99, 167. 40 

143053... 

36.22 

623 

69.26 

2,508.59 

311 

61.75 

1,874  38 

22,665.06 

143054... 

14.89 

357 

53.87 

802.12 

178 

42.75 

636.64 

5,315.73 

143055«.. 

i  63.66 
\    7.25 

}      1,734 

/  J    116. 28 
\          17.95 

}    7,632.61 

867 



143ft>H... 

7.42 

224 

44.46 

329.89 

112 

42.75 

317.20 

1,662.08 

143a57... 

110.33 

671 

70.97 

7,830.12 

335 

53.75 

5,930.23 

74,031.43 

143^X58. . . 

38.36 

261 

47.03 

1,804.07 

130 

42.75 

1,639.80 

10,011.96 

143059... 

14.89 

495 

63.27 

942.09 

247 

45.75 

681. 21 

7,370.55 

1430  .«>... 

191.89 

8,090 

203.49 

39,047.69 

4,045 

15H.62 

30,437.59 

1,552,39a  10 

I4;j(yj2... 

5.12 

321 

51.30 

262. 65 

KM) 

42.75 

218  88 

1,643.52 

1430»^. . . 

37.80 

3,243 

145.  35 

5,494.23 

1,621 

112.87 

4,26*).  48 

122,585.40 

143064a... 

/  64.73 
\  15.27 

}         388 

/          55.58 
\           4.27 

3,107.09 

194 

'***'***'*** 

143065... 

87.73 

928 

82.  as 

7,200.87 

464 

64.  75 

6,680.51 

81,413.34 

14.i.)W... 

73.66 

3,791 

153.05 

11,273.  r>G 

1,895 

125. 87 

9,271.58 

279,245.06 

1430<»7... 

97.57 

991 

84.65 

8,259.30 

495 

m.  75 

6,512.79 

9«»,  ••.91.87 

1430f»8... 

26.93 

91 

42.75 

1,151. '25 

45 

42.75 

1,151.25 

2,450.63 

143(W9... 

132.32 

3,901 

154.76 

20,477.84 

1,950 

12S.87 

17,052.08 

516,1^0.32 

143070... 

243.36 

4,687 

165.87 

40,:i6fi.l2 

2,343 

133.25 

32,427.72 

1,140,028.32 

143071... 

41.54 

764 

75.24 

3,125.46 

382 

57.75 

2,398.93 

31,736.56 

143072. . - 

69.77 

443 

59.85 

4,175.73 

221 

43.75 

3,a52.43 

30,908. 11 

pr    » 

f    3.30 
\     1.97 

1    35,661 

/        398. 77 
1        498.46 

1^2,297.90 

1  XjM 

17,830 

r        247. 38 
1        309.22 

81(>.  35 
609. 16 

143073a.. 

1  A'ifVTM 

14.54// 4.  .  . 

143075... 

"i6*74* 

120* 

42.75* 

7i5.'6.3* 

60* 

42*75* 

7i.5.'63* 

2;668.*86 

14'W76,.. 

42.88 

1,237 

94.91 

4,0(jy.74 

618 

09. 12 

2,0fi3.S<) 

53,042.56 

143077... 

137.84 

1,619 

111.  15 

15,320.91 

S09 

79.12 

10,9(k').90 

223, 162. 96 

14'W78... 

22.83 

387 

55.58 

l,2<i8.89 

193 

42.75 

075. 98 

8, 835.  21 

143079. . . 

39.46 

397 

56.43 

2,22ti.72 

198 

42.  75 

1,(181).  91 

15,Mi5.62 

14:WS0... 

17.82 

375 

64.72 

975.  11 

1S7 

42.75 

7f)1.80 

6,»>.S2.50 

143081... 

42.95 
.26a— 0 

1,374 
7 50 

100.89 

4,333.22 
oLapi 

687 

er^oe. 

73.12 

3, 140. 50 

59,013.30 

786 
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MUes. 


Average 

daUy 

weight. 


Present 
pavpcr 
mile  per 
annum. 


Present 
annual 
ra  c  of 
pay  for 
transpor- 
ta.ion. 


One-half 

present 

average 

weight 

carried 

over  entire 

rou  e  per 

day. 


m?i^Kr     Annual  pay 


mile  per 
annum 
for  one- 
half  pres- 
en   average 
weigh   of 
m^il. 


.rans- 

por  a  ion 

of  one-half 

present 

wei<?h>  of 

mail. 


Table  Bi. 


Num'  pr  of 

pounds  pfr 

inJe  per  oa> . 


8 


143062a. 

143063.. 

143084.. 

1430K5.. 

1430Sfi.. 

143087.. 

143088.. 

143089.. 

143090.. 

143091.. 

143092.. 

143093.. 

143094.. 

143095.. 

143096.. 

143097.. 

143098.. 

143099.. 

143100.. 

143101.. 

143102. 

143103. 

143104. 

143105. 

143106. 

143107.. 

143108. 

143109. 

143110. 

143111.. 

143112.. 

143113.. 

143114. 

143115. 

143116. 

143117.. 

143118.. 

143119. 

143120. 

143121 

143122.. 

I4.''001«. 

145002.. 


/  15.40 
it  89. 17 
'  45.53 
.  112.12 
1  54.57 
;  1.85 
'  8^1 
I    27.19 


I 

I  Pounds. 

i}    885  ;{• 

644 
1,473 

183 
1,463 

265 

210 


19.40 
80.37 
70.11 

105.17 
42.75 

105.17 
47.03 
42.75 


I  $7,311.35 

3,192.10 

11,791.66 

1      2,332.86 

194.56 

376. 71 

1,162.37 


Pounds. 
442 

322 

736 
91 
731 
132 
105 


S52.75 
75.12 
42 
75 


75 
12 


42.75 
42.75 


92,401.70 

8,422.45 

2,332.86 

13&97 

342.42 

1,162.37 


29.385.72 
165, 152. 76 
9,»«H.  31 
2,706  o.'i 
2,122.t5 
5,709l90 


13.22 
29.51 
49.19 
25.94 
5.99 
27.45 


455 
303 
242 
55 
617 
208 


60.71 
49.59 
45.32 
42.75 
68.40 
42.75 


802.58 
1,463.40 
2,229.29 
1,108.93 

409.71 
1,173.48 


227 
151 
121 
27 
308 
104 


44.75  I 
42.75 

42.76  , 
42.76 
51.76 
42.75  I 


591.59 
1,261.55 
2,102,87 
1,108.93 

309.98 
1,173.48 


6.015.  10 
8,941.53 
11,9(C.W 
l,4a»i.70 
3,fr95^S3 
5,709  to 


73.76 
90.71 
157. 64 
38.69 
42.43 


64.98 
159. 89 
78.66 
70.11 
75.24 


4.792.92 

14.503.62 

12.399.96 

2,712.55 

3, 192. 43 


267 
2,128 
425 
322 
382 


47.75 
130.25 
60. 75 
52.75 
57.76 


3.522.04 
11,844.97 
9,576.63 
2,040.89 
2,450.33 


39.451  to 

385,9»  1.7ft 

133,994.00 

24,9lh.36 

32,458.95 


{,3«.|oi}nM,«{ 


42.75 
1,054.72 

1,318.41 


2,209.32 
1362,931.60 


56,206  !| 


42.75 
576.20 
720.25 


2.209.32 
21,204.16 
177,a,6.26 


145003a. 
145004.. 
1450a<)a 

14500f:a 

145008.. 

145009. 

145010.. 

145011.. 

145012.. 

14.')013.- 

14,'>015.. 

145016a. 

145017. 

145018.. 

14.5019.. 

14.7)20.. 

14.5021.. 

14.'i022.. 

14.^)23.. 

1-15'I24.. 

14.--025.. 

145026.. 


f  34.32  i 
1293.45   f 
276.71  ' 
f  14.73 
1191.50 
]  174. 15   \ 
1   18.29  ,/ 
44.39  I 
22.12  . 
55.  Wi 


} 


31,335  I 
41.353  I 
16,627  il 

23,571   I 

317  ' 

886  . 

13,595  ' 


452.30 

361.84 
559. 17 
294.97 
235.98 
3f9.36 
251.37 
rX).  45 
80.37 
2(2.48 


121,704.87 

154,727.92 

49,535.07 

68,921.59 

2,239.47 

1,777.78 

14, 452. 14 


(  4:.o  1 

1  i8.;«)  f 


73 

224 
144 
148 
4 

18. 
X<\ 
219. 
If  9. 

44 

51. 
301. 

40. 

8ii. 

15. 
3. 


15 
04 
07 
48 
«0 

;w 

12 
l^-A   I 
84 
'8  , 
r2 
48  I 
04 
21  I 
2<>  , 


437 

13, 176 

2.H8 

1,379 

743 

7. 431 

20,799 

2.220 

8,9:« 

704 

4,3s:j 

402 

323 

\'M\ 

73 


50.00 
258. 21 
13i^  80 
100. 80 

74. 30 

7.ro 

IW.  f  5 
330.  43 
\:\0.  82 
212. '.X) 

72.  rs 
iri.ro 


15,667 

20,676 

6,313 

11,785 

158 

443 

6,797 


285.85 
228.  ('8 
340.59 
208.37 
166.70 

244.11 

42.75 

62.75 

193.00 


9,810.37 
67, 106. 14 
94.244.65 

3,0f9.29 
31.923.05 


11,442,788.63 


1 ,  897. 67 

1,388.03 

10,626.58 


5(' 
51 
42 


4:< 

30 
75 


42.75 


4,315.8.5 
57,840.36 
19,  Tas.  77 
14,980.14 

482.91  I 

75.771.21 
74.375.90  I 
22.100.99  I 

9, 54^'..  43 

3, 756 
48.741 

2,284.28 

4.413.a') 
aw.  22 
139.36 


10 
79 


218 
6,  .588 
1,324 

689 

371 

3,715 
10,399 

1,114 

4,4f6 

352 

2,191 

201 

161 

68 

36 


43.75 
190  00 
101.50 

73.12 


14,071.  P3 

19,508.32 
748,640.70 


3,200.31 
42,6«7.fO 
14,^23.10 

9,856.85 


31,9f6.f5 

2,951.851.04 

381,497.36 

204.753.92 


152. f 2 

230.74 
90.50 

ie-5.  f  2 
54.75 

131.25 
42.75 
42. 75 
42,75 
42.76 


48,806.01 

50.5.59.74 

15,351.51 

7, 42«K  40 

2.829.48 

39, 587.  f  2 

1,730.52 

3,f.78.21 

650.22 

139.36 


2.8f3.238  61 

4, 536, 1 77..^ 

377, 105. 27 

400.555  72 

3f.382.72 

1,322.000.46 

1».,272.06 

27.790.02 

2.0  8.56 

237.98 


a  Lap  service. 
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Miles. 

Tat 

)to  AK 

One-half   ' 
present     ' 
average 
weigh . 
carried 
over  en  ire 

Pay  per 
mile  per 
annum 
for  one- 
half  pres- 
en   average 

Annual  pay 
for  irans- 
por a  ion 
of  one-half 
present 
weigh   of 
mail. 

8 

Table  Bi. 

Num- 
ber of 
rou-e. 

.\verage 

daily 

weight. 

Presen'. 
pay  per 
mile  per 
annum. 

PresenJ; 
annual 
ra  e  of 
pay  for    . 
Iranspor- 

Num'  er  of 

pounds  per 

mile  per  day. 

lalion. 

rou  e  per 

weigh   of 

day. 

mail. 

1 

2 

S 

4 

5 

« 

7 

9 

Pounds. 

Poundn. 

145027... 

73.78 

1,770 

194  39 

$6,96409 

885 

$66.50 

$4,906.37 

130,590.60 

1450?8... 

145029... 

*"85.76 

954 

82'94" 

"7,' 107."  95" 

477" 

65*75" 

"6,*  634  77* 

si,"  767.*  80 

145030... 

145031... 

"ii.'23 

267' 

47."63' 

528."i4' 

m 

42.75" 

480.' 08' 

2,998.41 

145032... 

30.07 

263 

47.03 

1,41419 

131 

42.75 

1,28.5.49 

7,906.41 

14.'WW... 

89.83 

1,209 

94.05 

8,448.51 

604 

69.12 

6,209.04 

108,f.04.47 

143034... 

121.48 

1,570 

109.44 

13,294.77 

785 

78.12 

9,490.01 

190,723;fiO 

145035... 

20.16 

430 

59.00 

1, 189. 44 

215 

43.75 

882.00 

8,668.80 

145036... 

29.19 

85 

42.75 

1,247.87 

42 

42.75 

1,247.87 

2,481.16 

145037... 

143.ro 

■  4,079 

157.32 

22,591.15 

2,039 

128.25 

18, 416. 70 

585,744.40 

145038... 

190.94 

1,298 

97.47 

18,610.92 

649 

71.12 

13,579.65 

247,840.12 

145039... 

9.29 

441 

59.85 

556.00 

220 

43.75 

406.43 

4,096.89 

145040... 

133.73 

7,572 

198.36 

26,526.68 

3,786 

153.62 

20,543.60 

1,012,603.66 

145041... 

24.41 

197 

42.75 

1,043.52 

98 

42.75 

1,043.52 

4,808.77 

145042... 

42.84 

567 

66.69 

2,856.99 

283 

48.75 

2,088.45 

24,290.28 

14'i043... 

9.40 

51,388 

666.04 

6,260.77 

25,694 

392.70 

3,691.38 

483,047.20 

145044... 

145045... 

"92.' 55' 

7i6" 

72.' 68' 

"'6,' 726.' 53" 

355' 

64  75 

*5,"667.'ii' 

65,710.50 

14504fi... 

145047... 

"45"  34" 

547" 

65."  84' 

*  2,"  985.' is" 

273' 

48*75" 

"2,"  216."  32' 

24,800.98 

145048... 

16.66 

477 

62.42 

1.039.91 

238 

45. 75 

762. 19 

7,946.82 

145049... 

3.96 

240 

45.32 

179.46 

120 

42.75 

169. 29 

9.50.40 

MfiO'JO... 

14.81 

3,778 

122.44 

1.813.33 

1,889 

100.70 

1,491.36 

5.5,9.52.18 

145a5l... 

69.80 

699 

71.82 

5.013.03 

349 

54.75 

3.821.55 

48,790.20 

145052... 

5.72 

293 

48.74 

278.79 

146 

42.75 

244  53 

1,675.96 

14.V)53. . . 

33.24 

622 

69.26 

2,302.20 

311 

51.75 

1,720.17 

20,675.28 

1«054... 

145055...! 

' 

!!!!]!!!!!!!"!!-!!-!  ^ 

145a56... 

155. 47 

'**i,'646' 

87.' 21' 

13, 5,58.  .53 

.523' 

65.'i2" 

10, 124. 20 

162,621.62 

145057... 

64.93 

1.081 

88.92 

5, 773.  .57 

540 

66.12 

4,293.17 

70,189.33 

145a'>8. . . 

76.61 

2,646 

136.80 

10,480.24 

1.323 

101.50 

7,775.91 

202,710.06 

145059... 

1450  0. . . 

"54*4?" 

*'"i,'875' 

i9.'66' 

"i,"  Of  9."  89' 

937' 

85."i2' 

'"'4,"  632.' 23* 

i62*aJ7.56 

14.5()fi2. . . 

106.06 

624 

69.26 

7,277.84 

312 

51.75 

5,437.89 

f5,  .5(i9. 92 

145063.  . 

145064... 

"9*53' 
f  20.23 

*  18,"  426' 

3i3.'78' 

)         85.50 

'**2,'996.'32" 

9,'2i6' 

2i5.'74" 

"2,' 056*  66" 

i75*642*66 

145065  a  . 

10.84 

if      2,718 

137. 66 

[    5,176.90 

1,359 

30.49 

64.12 

145066... 

80.71 

511 

64.12 

6, 175. 12 

255 

46.75 

3,773.19 

41,242.81 

145067  •  . 

r  15.70 
t    5.64 

}      1,227 

f          43.61 
)          58.99 

1    1,017.37 

613 

145068... 

18. 75 

504 

64.12 

1,202.25 

252 

46.75 

876.66 

9,450.00 

14'i0  9... 

4.f8 

318 

50.45 

'          236. 10 

159 

42. 75 

200.07 

1,488.24 

145070... 

7.10 

75,686 

925.97 

6,574  38 

37,843 

522.92 

3,712.73 

5.37.370.60 

14.-071 . . . 

46.95 

959 

82.94 

3,894  03 

479 

65.75 

3,086.96 

45.025.05 

14'V)72... 

14''i073. . . 

'  'si.  64' 

"'i'iio* 

89."  78' 

"7.' 27,5.' 77 

555' 

66."i2" 

"5,' 358."  36' 

89,964  46 

145074... 

3.97 

50,000.00 

145075... 

27.38 

"■'4,"  218" 

mos" 

4,354  24 

2,'i69" 

i29.'2.5' 

'"3.'538.'86' 

ii.5,'488.'84 

145076... 

6.18 

376 

54.72 

338.16 

188 

42.75 

264. 19 

2,223.68 

145077... 

■9' 36" 

■ 

46. i?' 

' 

145078  a  . 

23.09 
4.84 

1,671 

I        113.72 
17.9<5 

-    3,142.09 

835 

1450T9... 

37.34 

599 

67. 5,5 

2,  .522. 31 

299 

.50. 75 

1,80.5.00 

22..3<V..(i6 

145(W0... 

36.76 

392 

5<V43 

2,074  36 

196 

42. 75 

1,571.49 

14.409.92 

1450R1 

"12.77' 

185" 

42.' 75' 

.54.5. 9i" 

92* 

42.' 75' 

54.5.'9i' 

2,'3H2."4.5 

1450S3... 

8.22 

105 

42.75 

377.  a5 

52 

42. 75 

377.05 

H(  3. 10 

u-xm... 

18.05 

198 

42.  75 

771.63 

99 

42.  75 

771.63 

3,. 573. 90 

1450S5... 

9.00 

92 

42. 75 

384. 75 

46 

42.75 

384.75 

738.00 

14.'y:i86... 

80.40 

274 

47.  S8 

3, 849. 55 

137 

42.75 

3,437.10 

22,iY29.m 

145087... 

4.47 

2,014 

128. 25 

,573. 27 

1,007 

85.50 

382.18 

9,002.58 

1450S8. . . 

2.39 

l,.^? 

109.44 

»'>1.56 

783 

78.12 

1»).  70 

3,745.13 

U'Am,.. 

23.52 

238 

45. 32 

1.0e'.5.92 

119 

42. 75 

1,005.48 

5,597.76 

14.5090. 

145091a  . 

if  26.92' 
U«2.26 

}      1,926 

/ 26."  .52' 

\        124. 83 

1  20,807.30 
7.896.19 

9(i3 



14'W«. . . 

119.93 

544 

6.5.84 

272 

48.75 

5,846.58 

a5,241  92 

145093... 

••••••••••■" 
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Tablp  A». 


Num- 
ber of 
route. 


1460M.. 
1450D5.. 
145000.. 
145097.. 
146098.. 
145099.. 
145100.. 
145101.. 
145102. . 
145103.. 
145104.. 
145ia'>.. 
147024.. 
171031,. 
173027.. 
118001.. 
118002.. 
118003.. 
118004.. 

usoa*).. 

118008.. 
118007.. 
U8008.. 
118009.. 
118010.. 
118011.. 
118012.. 
118013.. 
118014.. 
118015.. 
118010.. 
115017.. 
118018.. 
118019.. 
118020.. 
118021.. 
118022.. 
118023.. 
118024.. 
118025.. 
11802<i.. 
118027.. 
118028.. 
118029.. 
118030.. 
118031.. 
118032.. 
118033.. 
118034.. 
118035.. 
11803(1.. 
155022.. 
155023.. 
165024.. 
155025.. 
15.W26.. 
155027.. 
165028.. 
165029.. 
155030.. 
155031.. 
155032.. 
15503.3.. 
155034.. 
155av>.. 
155a%.. 
155037.. 
155a38.. 
155039.. 

155040(1 

165041.. 


Miles. 


!  Average 
!     daily 
'  weight. 


Present 
pav  per 
mile  per 
annum. 


Present 
annual 
rate  of 
pay  for 
transpor- 
tation. 


One-haU 

present 

average 

weight 

earned 

over  entire 

route  per 

day. 


67.58 
26.55 


Pounds. 
601 
136 


171. 82 
42.75 


$4,853.59 
1,135.01 


Paundtt. 
345 

68 


Pay  per 
mile  per   ! 
annimi 
lor  one- 
half  pres- 
ent average 
weight  of 
mall. 


SS4.75 
42.76 


Annual  pay 
for  trans- 
portation 
of  one-half 
present 
weight  of 
mail. 


8 


$3,700.00 
1,135.01 


Table  Bi. 


Numl)er  of 

pounds  per 

mile  per  day 


46,697.78 
3,610.80 


6.74 
47.61 

2.68 
21,72 


418 

13,071 

28 

67 


68.14 

256.50 

42.75 

42.75 


301.86 

12.211.96 

110.29 

928.53 


209 

6,635 

14 

33 


42.75 

190.00 

42.75 

42.75 


288.13 

9,045.90 

110.29 

928.63 


2,817.32 

622,310.31 

7Z24 

1. 465.24 


14.90 

73.71 

2.44 

70.72 

18.40 

37.89 

2.68 

12.23 

172.67 

162.95 

130.12 

94.97 

228.79 

106.31 

108.43 

64.69 

166.76 

131. 67 

103.30 

142.00 

14.65 

71.60 

123.64 

5.41 

11.24 

87.48 

68.90 

27.92 

7.60 

110.92 

1.26 

10.38 

3.37 


502 
327 
26 
1,973 
764 
307 
370 


64.12 
61.30 
42.75 
28.22 
75.24 
49.59 
64.72 


22,412  I 
1.315  i 
4,461  • 
1,356  , 
7,804  I 
17, 136 
3,360 
778 
9,945 
1,026 
2,033 
100. 573 
91  , 
428 
756 
50 
3(>3 
809 
966 
616  ' 
273 
718  I 
24 
300 
112  I 


366.53 

98.33 

163.31 

100.04 

200.03 

300.10 

147.06 

75.24 

223.16 

86.36 

128.25 

1.191.87 

42.75 

50  00 

74.39 

42. 75 

53. 87 

76.95 

83  79 

68.40 

47.88 

72.68 

42.75 

49.69 

42.76 


065.38 

3.781.32 

104.31 

1,995.71 

1.384.41 

1,878.96 

146.64 

522.83 

61.562.03  ' 

16,022.87  I 

21.249.89  , 

9,500.79  . 

45,970.77 

32,503.83  I 

15,946.71 

4.859.75 

34,757.17 

11,371.02 

13, 248. 22 

169.245.64 

626.28 

4,224.40 

9.197.67 

231.27 

W.5. 49 

6, 731. 68 

6, 773. 13 

1,909.72 

363.88 

8,061.66 

63.68 

614. 74 

144.06 


251 
163 
13 
986 
382 
163 
185 


11,406 

667 

2,230 

678 

3,902 

8,568 

1,680 

389 

4,972 

513 

1,016 

50,287 

45 

214 

378 

25 

181 

405 

482 

306 

137 

359 

12 

150 

66 


46.76 
42.76 
42.75 
88.12 
57.76 
42.75 
42.76 


606.57 
3, 151. 10 

104.31 
6,231.84 
1,062.60 
1,610.79 

114.57 


7,479.80 

24, 103. 17 

63.44 

139,630.56 

14,067.60 

11.632.23 

991.60 


237.11 
71.12 

131.26 
72.12 

155. 62 

211.37 

115.87 
57. 76 

173.62 
64.12 
85.50 

657.14 
42.75 
43.76 
.16.76 
42.75 
42.75 
59.76 
65.76 
61.76 
42.76 
66.76 
42.75 
42.75 
42.75 


40.941.78 

11,580.00 

17,078.25 

6,849.23 

36,604.29 

22,89.3.48 

12,563.78 

3,730.07 

27,041.31 

8,442.68 

8.832.15 

93,313.88 

626.28 

3,132.50 

7,016.57 

231.27 

480.  .M 

6,226.93 

4,530.17 

1,444.86 

324.90 

6, 183. 79 

63.86 

443.74 

144.06 


3,869, 

214, 

680. 

128, 

1,785, 

1,856. 

364. 

SO, 

1, 94o. 

135. 

210. 

14,281. 

3, 

30. 

03. 

4. 

70, 
66, 
17, 
2, 
79, 


780.04 

279.24 

463.32 

779.32 

047.16 

000.16 

324.80 

251.02 

933.7.1 

093.42 

008.90 

366.00 

890 

644 

471 


25 
80 
84 


3, 


270.50 
(?4U.  12 
779.41 
488.50 
098.  ri 
074.80 
640.56 
3a  24 
114.00 
377.44 


19.27 
11.30 
13.60 
18.86 
209.26 
36.71 
10.16 


237 
165 
267 
126 

201 
63 


45.32 
42.75 
46.17 
42.75 
66.69 
42.75 
42.75 


873.31 
483.07 
627.91 
806.26 
13,955.54 
1,626.60 
434.34 


118 
83 

128 
63 

283 

101 
31 


42. 75 
42.75 
42.76 
42.76 
48.75 
42.76 
42.76 


823.79 
483.07 
681.40 
806.26 
10,201.42 
1,626.60 
434.34 


4,666.99 
1,854.50 
3,485.20 
2,376  96 
118.441.16 
7,177.71 
640.08 


18.56 
180.25 
84.41 
73.97 
57.93 
51.08 
30.68 
36.56 
23.76 
99.19 
131. 86 
33.82 


154 

1,950 

44! 

508 

800 

2,580 

142 

254 

552 

679 

3.525 

301 


42.76 

125.69 

59.85 

64.12 

76.95 

108.  7fi 

42.75 

46.17 

65.84 

70.97 

149. 62 

49.50 


<  34. 81 

39.01 

243.89 


198 
2,035 
2,183  I 


42. 75 
128  25 
130.82 


793.44 

22,6,55.62 
5,a')1.93 
4, 742. 95 
4,457.71 
5.5,55.46 
1,311.57 
l,ri87.97 
1,.5^'.6.33 

7,o;w.5i 

19, 728  89 
1,677.13 


1,488  12 

5,00it.03 

31,905  68 


77 
975 
220 
254 
400 

1,290 

71 

127 

276 

339 

1,762 
1.50 


12.75  ' 
87.12 
43.75 
46.75 
58. 75  . 
79.60  I 
42.75 
42.75 
48.75 
.5:i  75 
119.87 
42.75 


70.3.44 
14,822.18 
3.692.92 
3;  458. 09 
3,403  38 
4,065.86 
1,311.57 
l,6i;2.94 
1, 158. 29 
5,331  46 
15,806.05 
1,445.80 


2,858.24 

361.487.50 

57,224  81 

37,576  76 

46,344.00 

131,786  40 

4.356.56 

9,28»'k24 

13,115  52 

67, 3.50. 01 

464.80H.oO 

10,179.82 


90 
1.017 
1,091 


42.76 
85.50 
89.50  , 


1,488.12 

3,335.35 

21,827.05 


6,892.38 

79,385.:« 

552,411.87 


45.93 
I  99.02 
7142.  78 
i  8.22 
'     56.34 


160 
206 

3,  .378  I 

6,363 


•*c 


42.  75 
42.75 

147.06 
35.91 

186.48 


1,9(V3.50 
4,233  10 


^  21,292  40  I 
10,404.87  I*"' 


V 


80 
103 

1,689 

3.176 


42.75 
42.75 

115.87 
17.96 

147.25 


1,963.50 

4,233.10 

16,543.91 

147.63 

8,295.95 


7.348.811 
20,398  12 


^ 356.928.02 
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Num- 
ber of 
route. 


MUes. 


156042.. 
155043.. 
155044.. 
15S045.. 
155046.. 
155047.. 
15S048.. 
155049.. 
155060.. 
155051.. 
155062.. 
155053.. 

155054  a 

155055. 

155056... 

155067... 

155058... 

155050... 

1550P4)... 

155061... 

155063... 

155063... 

155064... 

155065... 

155066... 

155067... 

1550P8... 

1550R9... 

155070... 

155071... 

155072... 

155073... 

155074... 

15'5075. . 

l.Vi076... 

155077... 

155078. . . 

155079. . . 

155080... 

155081... 

1.5.5082... 

1.VjG83... 

155084... 

155085... 

155086... 

1.5fi(W7... 

155088... 

155089. . 

155000.. 

1550D1.. 

155092. . . 

155003.. 

15'V>94.. 

15';f>  ."i.. 

1.5.5096.. 

1.5.509':'.. 

155098.. 
1.».t(Jj*H.  . , 
155100. . 
155101.. 
155102. . 
1.5.5103- . 
155104. . 

155105  a 

155106  a 
1.57001.. 
157002.. 
1.57003.. 

r>7no4.. 


s 


80.21 

7.00 

17.34 

109.16 
62.32 
19.05 
21.58 
80.10 
61.27 
88.12 
84.48 
55.06 
12.00 
11.55 

1206.45 
20.76 

276.62 

226.04 


Table  Ai. 


Prenent 
pa  V  per 
mile  per 
annum. 


Pounds. 
398 
950 
170 
250 
197 
304 
300 
495 
285 
1,068 
28,947 


f  12.00  ll 

.{  11.55  1^ 

1206.45  J 


4,111 

127 
574 
817 


$56.43 
82.94 
42.75 
46.17 
42.75 
49.59 
49.69 
63.27 
48.74 
87.21 

426.65 
56.43 

158.18 
50.85 

158.18 
42.75 
66.69 
76.95 


Present 
annual 
rate  of 
pay  for 
transpor- 
tation. 


One-half 

present 

average 

weight 

carried 

over  entire 

route  per 

day. 


Pay  per 
mile  per 
annum 
for  one- 
half  pres- 
ent average 
weight  of 
mail. 


84,526.25 

58a  58 

741.28 

5,099.91 

2,664.18 

944.68 

1,070.15 

5,067.92 

2,986.29 

7,684.94 

36.043.39 

3,107.03 

35,245.68 

887.40 
18,247.71 
17, 393.  n 


Pounds. 
199 
475 

85 
125 

98 
152 
150 
247 
142 
529 
14,473 
199 

2,065 

63 
287 
408 


I 


142.75 
64.75 
42.75 
42.75 
42.75 
42.75 
42.76 
45.75 
42.75 
65.12 

274.48 
42.75 

128.25 
29.43 

12&25 
42.75 
49.75 
59.75 


Annual  pay 
for  trans- 
portation 
of  one-half 
present 
weight  of 
mail. 


8 


13,428.97 

453.25 

741.28 

4,623.84 

2,664.18 

771.63 

922.53 

3,664.57 

2,619.29 

5,788.37 

23,188.07 

2.353.80 

1,530.00 

339.91 

13,652.21 

887.49 

13,761.84 

13,506.89 


Table  B». 


Number  of 

pounds  per 

xniJe  per  day. 


31,923.58 

6,650.00 

2,947.80 

27,29a  00 

12,277.04 

5,791.20 

6,474.00 

39,649.50 

17,461.96 

93, 23a  96 

2,446,341.66 

21,968.94 


2,636.53 
158  779  88 
184,674.68 


121.31 

130.42 

46.80 


231 
263 

154 


44.46 
47.03 
42.75 


5,393.44 
6,133.65 
2,000.70 


115 

131 

77 


42.75 
42.75 
42.75 


5,186.00 
5,575  45 
2,000.70 


28,022.61 

34,30a46 

7,207.20 


26.48 


97 


42.75 


1,132.02 


48 


42.75 


1,132.02 


2,568.56 


407.41 

167. 15 

46  22 


2,930 
600 
174 


141.06 
64.12 
42.75 


57,4n.40 

10,717.65 

1,975.90 


1,465 

250 

87 


ia37 
25.57 


327 
91 


51.30 
42.75 


531.98 
1,093.11 


163 
45 


106.50 
46.75 
42.75 


49,103.98 
7,814.26 
1,97590 


1,193,711.30 

83,57500 

8.042.28 


42.75 
42.75 


443.31 
1,093.11 


3,390.99 
2,326.87 


434.22 
115  72 
132.09 
61.77 
162. 17 


10,468 


7.% 
205 
838 


i    20.02  I 
;  348.54 


125.02 


27 
9,768 
7,013 


229.14 
80.37 
73.53 
42.75 

77.81 


99,497.17 
9,300.41 
9.712.57 
2.213.16 

12,618.44 


5.234 
440 
368 
102 
419 


173.00 
62.75 
56.76 
42. 75 
60.75 


42.75  I 
221.45  ! 
192.38  , 


855. 85 
77. 184. 18 
24,051.34 


13 

4,884 
3,506 


42. 75 
172.62 
149.62 


75,120.06 
7,261.43 
7.496.10 
2,213.16 
9,851.82 


4,54.5,414.96 

103,916.56 

97,218.24 

10,612.86 

134.898.46 


8.55.85 
60,164.97 
18,705.49 


540.54 

3,404,53&72 

870,765  26 


T 


105.23 

81.37 

104.92 


406 

358 

13,414 


57.29  :      6,028.62 

53.87         4,  .183.  40 

260.78       27,361.03 


203 

179 

6,707 


42.75 

42.75 

192.00 


4, 498. 58 

.3.478.56 

20, 144. 64 


42,723.38 

29, 130. 46 

1.407,396.88 


81.69 
26.88 
26.  .31 
72.61 
27.51 
49.92 


9,258 
220 
182 
122 

l,6a5 
136 


216. 32 
43.61 
42.75 
42.75 

111. 15 
42.75 


17.671.18 
1,172.23 
1,124.75 
3, 104. 07 
3,057.73 
2,134.08 


4,629 

110 

91 

61 

802 

68 


167. 62 
42,  75 
42.75 
42.75 
79.12 
42.75 


I 


13.692.87 

1,149.12  ; 

1.124.75  I 
3,104.07 
2, 170.  .50  '< 
2,1.34.08 


756.286.02 

.5.913.60 

3.983.92 

10,078.42 

44. 153. 55 

6.789.12 


12.  .53 
67.  .35 


214 
34.275 


43. 61 

.366. 79 


546.  43 
24,703.30 


107 
17,137 


42.  75 
300.22 


.535. 65 
20,219.81 


2,681.42 
2,308,421.25 


29.66 
39.84 
23.23 
13.28 
20.  Wi 

iai9 

1,003.12 

.5,38. 83 

123.93 

16.00 


{ 


I 


130 

52 

115 

1,227 

198 
94.932  . 
19,4.37 
,3.  .501  t 
23.220  ; 


42. 75 

42.75 

42.75 

60.70 

51.30 

2.04 

1,1.32.02 

324.90 

149.62 

.365. 09 


1.267.96 

1,703.16 

993.08 


1,8.3,5.16 

20.78 

l,1.^5..5,51.90 

175.065.86 

18,  .542.  40 

6.000.49 


65 
26 
57 

613 

99 

47, 4Wi 

9.718 

1,7.50 

11.610 


{ 


42. 75 

42. 75 

42. 75 

30.35 

25.65 

102 

624.77 

221.74 

118.87 

242.11 


1.207.96 

1.70.3.16 

993.08 

403.04 

51 4.  .53 

10.39 

626.719.28 

119,480.16 

14, 731.  .55 

4,019.02 


}■ 


3,K.5.5.80 
2.071.68 
2.671.46 


2,017.62 

5.228.187.84 

0.47?.23S.71 

43:?.  878. 93 

385. 4,52. 00 


a  I^ap  service. 
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SECOND-CLASS    MAIL    MATTEK, 


Table  A». 


Num- 
ber of 
route. 


HUes. 


% 


157005. 

157006. 

157007. 

157008.. 

157009.. 

157010. 


58.21 
42.12 
26.74 
53.33 


Average 

daily 

weight. 


Present 
pav  per 
mile  per 
amium. 


Pounds. 

601 

2,043 

348 

657 


168.40 

128.25 

53.01 

70.11 


Present 
annual 
ra.e  of 
pay  for 
transpor- 
tation. 


S?,  981. 56 
3,401.89 
1.417.48 
^,738.96 


One-half       Pay  per 
preseni        mile  per 
average    ,     annum 
weight     ,    for  one- 
carried       half  pres- 
over  en'  ire  ent  average 
rou  e  per     weight  of 
day.  mail 


Pounds. 

i,om 

174 
328 


$50. 75 
86.50 
42.75 
52. 75 


Annual  pay 
for  irana- 
por:a  ion 
of  one-half 
preseni     i 
weight  of  , 
mail        ' 


Ta.lf  B 


Number  of 

pounds  per 

mile  per  day. 


t2,954. 15 
3, 64a.  38 
1,143.13 
2,8iai5 


S4.984.21 

68.051. 16 

9.305.52 

35,073.81 


157011  a 

167012.. 
157013... 
157014. . 
157015. . 
157016. . 
157017... 
157018. . 
167019... 
157020. . 
157021.. 
157022.. 
157023.. 
157024. . 
157025. . 
157026. . 
157027.. 
157028. . 
157029. . 
157030. . 
157a31.. 
157a32.. 
157033. . 
157034.. 
157035.. 
15703(>.. 
157aT7.. 
157038.. 
157aT9.. 
157040. . 
157041.. 
157042  . 
157043. . 
157044. . 
157045.. 
157040. . 
157047.. 
157048. . 
157049.. 
157050.. 
157051.. 
157052. . 
157053. . 
157054.. 
157055. . 
157056. . 
157057. . 

157058  . 

157059  . 
1570G0  . 
157WU.. 
1570G2.. 
157063.. 

157064  a 

157005. . 
1570G<i.. 
157007.. 
15700S. . , 
157009  .. 
157070  .. 
157071.. 

157072  . 

157073  . 


I 


556.46 
81.40 
23.40 
11.43 
50.51 

191. 13 


5,761 
793 

901 

839 


I 


178. 70 
76.10 
10.26 
76.10 
81.23 
77.81 


99,439.40 

9.304.44 

4,102.92 
14.871.82 


2.880 

396 

450 
419 


I 


142.25 
58.75 
5. 13 
58.75 
62.75 
60.75 


79, 156. 43 

4,782.25 

120.04 

671. 51 

3,169.50 

11.611.14 


I 


3. 205. 756.  or. 


45.SC9.5I 
100.358.07 


63.89 
210.07 
34.17 
54.05 
94.91 


725 

3,414 

841 

941 

1,182 


73. 53 
147.92 

78.  m 

82.94 
93.20 


4.097.83 
31.073.5.5 
2,087.81 
4. 482. 90 
8,845.61 


362 
.707 
420 
470 
591 


55.75 
110.87 
00.75 
64.  75 
m.  12 


3,561.86 
24.550.88 
2.075.82 
3, 499. 73 
6. 465. 26 


46.330.25 

717,17S.»* 

28, 79i.  97 

50.861.05 

112, 283.  ti? 


46.50 
34.11 
74.75 
47.98 
:i0.80 
28.46 
129.20 
72.34 
37.00 
24.  (i8 
51.61 
78.73 
.t9. 01 


2.011 
532 
491 
501 
478 
325 
642 
2.54 
279 

2m 

255 
252 
170 


128. 25 
64.98 
63.27 
64.12 
62. 42 
51.30 
70.11 
4(4.17 
47.88 
47.03 
40.  17 
40. 17 
42.  75 


5.963.02 
2.210.46 
4.729.43 
3.070.47 
1.922.53 
1,459.99 
9.a'>8.21 
3,339.93 
1, 771..% 
1,160.70 
2,.-W2.83 
3,  r>34. 90 
1.093.32 


1,005 
200 
245 
2,50 
23J» 
162 
321 
127 
1.19 
134 
127 
126 
85 


8.5.50 
47. 75 
45.  75 
46.75 
45. 75 
42.75 
52. 75 
42.  75 
42. 75 
42. 75 
42.75 
42.75 
42.  75 


3,97.5.75  • 
1.628.75  I 
3.419.81 
2.243.0(i 
1.409.10 
1.210.  (W 
6. 815.  .30  ' 
30,092.53 
1., 581. 75 
l.a5.5.07 
2.2ai..32 
3.3li.5.70 
1.693.  .32 


9ik.51l.50 
18. 4  H.. 52 

>,702.r^ 
24.037.  y8 
14.722.40 

9. 249- .50 
82. 9' 0.40 
lis.  ;C4.  ?»• 
10,3\3  00 

6.614.24 
1.3.1(0.  "» 
19.873.44 

6.733.70 


193. 15 

472.01 

52. 2f> 

80.8<-> 

.30.97 

47.75 

115. 57 

.330. 04 

138. 20 

27.60 

65.32 

134.36 


693 

15,917 

1..5<i4 

0.57 

18, 185 

890 

802 

319 

698 

214 

461 

306 


71.82 

287.28 

109.44 

70.11 

311.2*2 

80.  ,37 

70.95  I 

50.45 

71.82 

43. 61 

60.71 

49.59 


13. 872.  a3 
1.^5.. 599. 03 
5, 719.  33 
5,M)9.09 
9.rw38.48 
.3, 8.37. 66 
8.893.11 

16,983.48 
9.929.83 
1,203.63 
.3.»)5.57 
6, 602. 91 


346 
7.9.58 
782 
328 
9,092 
448 
401 
159 
349 
107 
230 
153 


.54. 75 
2a3.37 
78.12 
52.75 
214. 74 
02. 75 
58.75 
42.75 
54.75 
42.76 
44.75 
42.75 


10.  .574.  W 
95.992.67 
4. 082.  .5.5 
4.2ti5.30 
6.6.50.49 
2.99fi.3l 
6, 789. 73 
14. 391.. 36 
7.569.73 
1,179.90 
2,923.07 
5.743.89 


1.33. 8.52. 95 

7.512.«*k3.  17 

81.7.'?4.e4 

5.3.125.02 

.563.  IXQ.  4.5 
42.784.00 
92.0S7. 14 

107.388.16 

96.405l48 

5.906.40 

30.112.62 

41.114.  16 


109.25 

454.04 
28.76 

120.01 
87.85 
50.58 
69.41 

122.85 
50.23 


5^.20 
43.08 


I 


471 
7,720 
4.400 
795 
201 
170 
375 
478 
247 


61. 50 
200.07 
162.  45 
76.10 
42. 75 
42.75 
.54.72 
62.42 
45.32 


6.725.43 
90, 839. 78 
4,  i\72. 06 
9. 132. 76 
3.755.58 
2. 102. 29 
.3,798.11 
7.(»8.29 
2.276.42 


235 

1.860 

2,203 

397 

100 

85 

187 

239 

123 


44.75 
124.87 
131.25 
58.75 
42.76 
42.75 
42.75  i 
45,76 
42.76 


4.888,93 
66,095.91 
3,774.75 
7.050.67 
3.756.58 
2. 162. 29 
2,967.27 
5,620.38 
2,147.33 


51.456.75 

3.505.18S.  W 

126. 716.  26 

95,407.95 

17.657.85 

8,598.60 

2ii.028.75 

58.722.30 

12.40a81 


349 
656 


.53. 01 
70.11 


3, 138. 19 
3.020.33  I 


174 
328 


42.75 
52.76 


2.630.80 
2,272.47 


20.660.80 
28.260.48 


130.98 

,     65.83 

1/    7.40 

>tl04. 23 

49.36 


730 
373 


}      3.000   I 


73. 53 
54.72 
31.64 
141.93 
61.30 


9.630.96 
3, 002. 21 

15.027.49 

2,531.65 


.365 

1,500 
163 


56.76 

7.302,13 

42.75 

2.814.23 

15.82 

117.06 

1C6. 87 

11.139.06 

42.75 

2.109.71 

95.616. 40 
24.654.69 


16,  OSS.  10 


«  Lap  Hervire. 
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Table  A». 


Table  B». 


Num- 
ber of      Miles, 
route. 


daily        SSJIKI' 
weight.  I    'nlleper 


annum. 


Present 
annual 
rate  of 
pay  for 
transpor- 
tation. 


I 


157074. . 

157(175. . 

159001.. 

15r<102. . 

15900.3.. 

IS'WM. 

IS'lOOS. . 

15WJ)ti.. 

iyj007.. 

IS'.JOOS. . 

LV.iOOf*. . 

15l<)10. . 

159011.. 

1.VI012. . 

15^01.3.. 

15(«14.. 

ir.^<>15.. 

l.V«)l«>. . 

15W17.. 

i:>'ius. 
ir»'.'ii9.. 

1591VJ0. . 
If.'Xrjl.. 
1.VI022.. 
159f)23. 
»5(*0'.M.  . 
iS^WJ^i. . 
15-020.  . 
1.VI0-J7. 
lo'«^2S. . 
15' ■>_•<)  . 
l.V*l'«.  . 
1.V4W1.. 

i5'«o:r2. . 
l.V«ii:i3. . 

IfilU)!.. 
If  KMI'J.. 
UilOi«.. 

b'loo-l.. 
if;io(r,.. 
ii;u)Of'>. . 

K-10i)7.. 

1»)UJ08. . 

IhlOOO. 

bUOlO.. 

161011.. 

Ifil012.. 

161013. 

1»'1014.. 

161015.. 

16101ft.. 

IKSOM.. 

WmIOIS.. 

U';301«.. 

16:^)17.. 
ir^-^ois. . 

U<U)\9. . 
163020. . 
163021.. 
UV4001 . . 
164<X>2. . 
1640(A3. . 
K.4(KH.. 
1640r»5. . 
K>4(M).;.. 
1«'4<J07.. 
l'i400S. . 
lii-'-iJOl . . 
161017.. 
161018.. 
161019.. 
161030. . 

i^aooi.. 

163002.. 


32.01 


Ponnds. 
10,291 


t227.43  I    $7,280.03 


One-balf 

present 

average 

weight 

carried 

over  entire 

route  per 

day. 


Pounds. 
5,145 


annum       fSfrJlJ,"^: 
for  one-      P,"Jli*i^?, 
halfprcs.i«'<;j^Jf 
ent  average   Jl ,1^*  L 
weight  of !  ^^^g^  o' 
mall.  ™'"*' 


I 
1172.00  I    $5,505.72 


Number  of 

pounds  per 

mile  per  day. 


329.414.91 


.330.  «7  : 
146.88 


2.114 

1,847 


129  11 
121.  41 


42. 692. 80 
17.832.70  I 


1,0)7  • 
923 


87.50 
85.12 


28.933.62 
12,502.42 


699.036.38 
271.287.36 


83.15 
62.53 
82.52 


468 
680 
427 


61.56 
71.82 
58.14 


5,118.71 
4, 4U0. 90 
4,797.71 


234 
340 
214 


44. 75  I 
63.75  ; 
43.75  ! 


3.720.96 
3.360.98 
.3.610.25  ; 


38.914.20 
42.530.40 
35.236.04 


48.38 


2.636 


136.80 


6.618.38 


1.318 


100.  .W 


4,862.19 


127,5^68 


29.14 
37.81 

135.99 

146. 39 
20.26 
67.77 
55.79 

103..^ 
.39.29 
72. 31 

207.54 
70.  .59 

126.  61 
37. :« 

107.02 
IX  87 

167.  47 
13.50 


309 
501 

805 
794 
461 
274 
240 

1.180 
206 
670 

2.334 
93 

2.179 

56 

913 

387 

4.t\21 
260 


50.45 
64.12 
76.95 
76.10 
W.71 
47.88 
45.32 
93.20 
42.75 
70.97 

1.32.  53 
42.75 

129. 96 
42.  "5 
81.23 
55.  .58 
5  02 
47.03 


I6.'i 


1,470.11 
2.424.37 
10, 4(>4.  43 
11.140.27 
1.229.98 
3. 244.  82 
2. 52M.  40  i 
9.649.92  . 
1.679.(V4  I 

5. 131. 84  I 
27.50.5.27 

3.017.72 
16,454.23  I 

1.505.85  I 
8.  ()93.  23 

770.  S9 

27.a3o.89 

6.34. 90 


154 
251 
402 
397 
231 
137 
120 
590 

im 

335 

1.167 

4r. 

1.090 

2S 

4.56 

194 

2.310 

133 


42.75 
4fi.75 
58.75 
5S.75 
44.75 
42.75 
42.75 
fW.  12 
42.75 
5.3. 75 
9.3.50 
42.75 
89.50 
42.75 
(i3.  75 
42.7^ 
13.3.  25 
42.75 


1,245.73 
1.767.61 
7.989.41 
8.600.41 
906.63 
2. 898. 71 
2,3S.5.02 
7.053.14 
1,679.64 
3.88<'».W) 

19. 404. 99 
3.017.72 

ll.:G1.5:i 
1.595.8.': 
6. 822.  52 
1,. 7^)2.94 

22.31.5.37 
1,577.12 


I 


9,004.26 

18,942.81 

109. 470. 95 

116.233.66 

9.339.88 

18. 5<»8. 98 

13,:iS9.60 

122, 177. '20 

8.093.72 

48. 447. 70 

484.. 398.  .36 

6. 5<>4. 87 

275. 8S3. 19 

2,090.38 

97.709.26 

5..3<i7.69 

773. 878.  87 

3.501.00 


19.00 


467 


61.. 56 


1.169.64 


Zy4 

m 


44  75 


850.25 


8.873.00 
"24.itVJ.46 


(V2  4.> 


387 


55.  .58         3. 4<".9. 85 


42.75 


2  OCR.  88 


1.49 

40.00 

79. 57 

227.82 


867 

203 

6,667 

1.936 


79.  .52 

42.75 

177.84 

124.83 


118.48 
1,710.00  I 
14. 150. 72 
28, 438. 77 


434 

101 

2,834 

9t.8 


61.75 

42.  75 

141.25 

87.12 


92.00 

1.710.00 

11.238.26 

19,847.67 


1.291.83 

8.120.00 

4.:0,9r3. 19 

441.U')9..52 


110.18 
108. 67 

62. 95 
119.03 

45.12 

1.228.22 

1 19.  .3.5 

.5.5.03 
l,0a5..32 

52.66 

.58.  a5 

94.15 
257. 88 

66.67 
117.80 
128.64 


690 
615 
339 
6»'. 
2»'^ 

18,7mJ 
2.50 
462 

18.477 
547 
3,56 
680 

17,528 
173 

3.496 
414 


71.82 
r.8.40 
.52. 16 
69. 2t\ 
47.0a 

317. 21 
46.17 
60.71 

251.71 
65.84 
,53.87 
71.82 

243.  ,50 
42. 75 

148.77 
57.29 


7.91.3.12 
7.43.3.02 
3,28:1.47 
8, 244. 01 
2.121.99 

380.6a3.r6 
5,510.:« 
3.340.87 

253.049.09 
3.  ¥\7. 13 
3. 175.  (>3 
6.761.K5 
62. 7a3. 78 
2.  HTi).  14 
17.52.5.10 
7,3<)9.78 


345 
307 
170 
313 
134 

9,379 
12.5 
231 

9. 239 
273 
178 
340 

8,7r^ 

86 

1,748 

207 


.54.  75 
.50.  75 
42. 75 
51.  75 
42. 75 
47.74 
42. 75 
44.75 
45.  74 
4S.75 
42.  75 
53.75 

174.  ,50 
42.75 

1 18. 87 
42.  75 


6,032.35 
5.  .515. 00 
2.691.11 
6, 159. 80 
1.928.88 

267, 432. 62 
5, 102. 21 
2. 4<>2. 59 

216.887.73 
2.  .5<>7. 17 
2.  .520. 11 

5.o«:o.56 

44.?26.42 
2.R.''0.  14 

14.002.88 
5, 499. 36 


76, 

66. 

21, 

74. 

12. 
23,040. 

29. 

25. 
18,575. 

28. 

20, 

64. 
4.520. 

11. 
411, 

53. 


024. 20 
832.06 
340.05 
512.78 
092. 16 
178.98 
8,37.50 
42:^86 
297. 64 
8(X5. 02 
98().  20 
022.00 
120.64 
53:1.91 
828.80 
25('>.96 


134.79 


168 


42.75  1   5,762.27 


84 


42.75    5,762.27 


22,644.72 


130.99 
541.29  ! 
153.99 


520  64.98  ]      8,511.73  260 

24,231  I  376.20     203,<i33.29  12,115 

482  <  62.42  !      9.612.05  >  241 


47.  75 

248.11 

45.  75 


6,2.-4.77 

134.299.46 

7,04,5.04 


68,114.80 

13.115,<)97.99 

74. 223. 18 


365.89  • 
18.70 
7.16  1 
15.02  I 
16.08  i 
91.28  I 
33. 15  I 

342.89  I 
41.23  I 


11,543 

191 

23 

m 

87 
3,097 

165 
6,471 

459 


240.26 
42.  75 
42.  75 
42. 75 
42.  75 

143.64 
42. 75 

186.39 
60. 71 


87,908.73 

799.42 

306.09 

642.10 

687.  42 

13,111.45 

1,417.16 

63,911.26 

2.503.07 


5,771 
95 
11 
43 
43 

1,548 
83 

3,236 
229 


180. 00 
42.  75 
42.75  I 
42.  75 
42.  75 

lOS  H7 
42.  75 

148.25 
44.75 


65, 8(50.  20 

799.42 

30'-.  09 

642. 10 

(W7.  42 

9, 937. 65 

1.417.16 

50.8:«.44 

1.845.04 


4, 223, 4(>8. 27 

3.  ,571.  70 

164. 68 

1.291  72 

1 .  398. 96 

282.  •94.1$ 

6,  M.9.  75 

2.218,8:}1.19 

18. 924.  ,57 


44.44 
72.22 


7,816  200.93  I      8,929.32  ,  3.908 

9, 459  218. 03  I  -  15, 746. 12  4, 730 


1.55. 62 
1(59.  r»2 


6.915.75 
12,249.95 


:M7.343.04 
(iS3, 128. 98 
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Num- 
»>cr  of 
route. 


163003.. 
1A3004.. 
163005.. 
163006.. 
163007.. 
163006.. 
163009.. 
163010.. 
163011.. 
163012.. 
163013.. 
165002.. 
166003.. 
165004.. 
165005.. 
165006.. 
166007.. 
166006.. 
165009.. 
166010.. 
166011.. 
166012.. 
166013.. 
165014.. 
1A5015.. 
166016. . 
166017.. 
ie5018.. 
165019.. 
165020.. 
165021.. 
165022.. 
166023.. 
165024.. 
166025.. 
165026.. 
165027.. 
165028.. 
166029.. 
166030.. 
165031.. 
165a«. . 
16,')033.. 
166034.. 
16.'i035.. 

lerme. . 

165037.. 
165038.. 
16.5039.. 
165040.. 
16.5041.. 
166042.. 
16^043.. 
165014.. 
16.5045. . 
166016.. 

1650 17n. 

16.504S.. 
1(>5049. . 
166050.. 
16-0'1.. 
16'a52,. 
U',:o.53.. 
16-0rv4.. 
16 -OV).. 
ir.'0'6.. 

irrou.. 
l6'o:)S.. 
i«ro*o.. 

16-060.. 


Hiles.  '  Averagi? 
daily 
weight. 


Pounds. 


Present 
pay  per 
mile  per 
annum. 


Present 
annual 
rate  of 

Sty  for 
nspor- 
tation. 


5 


One-bAlf 

present 

average 

weight 

earned 

over  entire 

route  per 

day. 


Poundt. 


mtleSer  Annual  pay 

TiS.R^  \  fortrans- 

fo^^  iportatlon 

for  one-  '  ^"one-balf 

'wdghtTr^J<>' 


Table  B'. 


Number  of 

pounds  per 

mile  per  oay. 


8 


.1 


26.50 

173.48 

74.53 

13.98 

47.96 

7.98 

27.01 

44.21 

61.20 

19.36 

27.79 

74.32 

194.37 

152.24 

601.92 

107.52 

6.24 

26.80 

117.70 

154.06 

209.73 

6.04 

20.30 

32.91 

28.47 

161.02 

41.57 

378.93 

52.28 

11.31 

9.66 

90.41 

7.30 


488 

2.532 

736 

183 

618 

9,099 

1,603 

403 

314 

160 

38 

2,483 

628 

1,027 

14,540 

6,978 

156 

224 

1,363 

2,113 

1,815 

84 

106 

180 

125 

4,462 

248 

8,816 

1,397 

662 

159 

230 

49 


$63.27 

136.09 

73.53 

42.75 

68.40 

214.61 

114.57 

56.43 

50.45 

42.75 

42.75 

135.09 

69.26 

86.36 

272.75 

191.52 

42.75 

44.46 

14.64 

129.11 

119.70 

42.75 

42.75 

42.75 

42.75 

163.31 

46.17 

211. 19 

101.75 

70.11 

42.75 

44.46 

42.75 


11,676.65 

23,436.41 

6,950.79 

597.64 

3,280.46 

1,712.58 

3,094.53 

2,494.77 

2,583.04 

827.64 

1,188.02 

10,039.88 

13,462.06 

13,147.44 

164,173.68 

20,592.23 

266.76 

1,191.62 

1,711.35 

19,893.26 

25,104.68 

258.21 

867.82 

1.406.90 

1.217.09 

24,C(53.07 

1.919.28 

80,026.22 

5,319.49 

792.94 

412.96 

4,019.62 

312.07 


244 

1,261 

368 

91 

309 

4,550 

157 

76 

19 

1,241 

314 

613 

7.270 

3,489 

78 

112 

681 

1,056 

907 

42 

63 

90 

62 

2,231 

124 

4.406 

608 

326 

79 

115 

24 


$45.75 
96.50 
56.75 
42.75 
51.76 

166.62 
81.12 
42.76 
42.75 
42.75 
42.75 
97.60 
51.75 
64.12 

195.37 

152.25 
42.75 
42.75 
73.12 
87.50 
84.12 
42.75 
42.75 
42.75 
42.75 

131. 25 
42.76 

164.62 
73.12 
52.75 
42.75 
4Z75 
42.75 


$1,212.37 
17,087.78 
5.364.57 
507.64 
2,481.93 
1.329.62 
2.192.06 
1,889.97 
2,188.80 
827.64 
1,188.02  , 
7,246.20  ' 
10.058.64 
9.761.62 
117,597.11 
16,369.92  ! 
266.76  ) 
1.145.70  i 
8,e06.22 
13.482.00 
17.642.48  . 
258.21  ; 
867.82  ■ 
1.406.90 
1.217.09  > 
19,821.37 
1,777.11  ' 
62.379.46 
3.822.71 
596.60  I 
412.96 
3.865.02 
312.07 


12,932.00 

439.251. 3i> 

69.574.0fi 

2,55&3I 

20,639.28 

72.6iaOS 

46.727.93 

17.816.63 

16,076.80 

2.904.00 

1,066.00 

184,536.56 

122.054.36 

156.35a  48 

8,751.916.80 

750.274,56 

973.44 

6,003.29 

160.425.10 

325.571.04 

380.659.97 

507.36 

2,354.80 

5.923.80 

3,55^.75 

673.851.24 

10.309.o« 

3,340,646.88 

73,Oa5. 16 

7,374.12 

1,535.94 

20,794.30 

357.70 


3.00 
I  25.08 
,    48.92 


122 
414 
307 


42.75 
57.29 
49.59 


128.25 
1.436.83 
2.426.94 


61 
207 
163 


42.75 
42.76 
42.75 


128.25 
1,072. 17 
2,091.33 


366.00 
10,383. 12 
15.018.44 


5.59 

7.66 

31.34 

46.59 

224.41 

182.47 

150.54 

36.63 

26.38 


326  , 
440 
154  ; 
812  I 
931 
6,870  1 
1,333 
1,230 
271 


51.30 
50.85 
42.76 
76.96 
82.08 
179.65 
99.18 
94.91 
47.03 


286.76 

468.45 

1,339.78 

3,586.10 

18,419.57 

32,762.48 

14,930.55 

3,467.06 

1,193.62 


163 
220 
77 
406 
465 
2,936 
666 
616 
136 


42.75 
43.75 
42.75 
69.75 
64.76 
143.25 
72.12 
09.12 
42.75 


238.97 

335.12 

1,339.78 

2,783.76 

14,530.54 

26,138.82 

10,856.94 

2.524.96 

l,Ui4.  W 


1.822.34 
3,370.40 

4,826.36 

37,831.08 

206,926.71 

1,051,008.90 

200,669.82 

44,931.90 

6.877.98 


1.76 
35.98 
77.52 
7.76 
77.30 
163.57 
15. 15 
,65 
33 
12.01 


7  55!  66   \ 
t  41.33  1/ 


107 

239 

3.  .593 

447 

21 
402 

43 

1.56.5 
HI 


42.75 

4,5.32 

150.48 

69.86 


74.81 

1,630.61 

11,665.20 

464.43 


56.43 
42.75 
22.23 
109.44 
42.75 


9,230.25 
647.66 

5,760.24 

513.42 


53 

119 

1,796 

223 

10 
201 

21 

782 
66 


42.75 
42.75 
120.87 
43.75 
42.76 
42.75 
42.76 
11. 
78. 


11 
12 


42.75  I 


74.81 
1,538.14 

339.60 
3,304.57 
6.992.61 

647.66 

618.27 
3,282.69 

513.42 


} 


187.25 

8,509.22 

278,529.36 

3.468.72 

1,623.30 

65,7.55.14 

651.4.5 

1,333.11 


.  I      5. 55 
I     18.  .57 


329 
287 


51.30 
48.74 


284.71 
905.10 


165 
143 


42.75  , 

42.76  I 


237.26 
793.86 


1,825.95 
.J,  S2a.  uv 


90.  .56 

40.28 

30.98 

1.32 


1.830 
444 

1,264 
173 


19.66  I  1,780.40  916 

59.85  2,410.76  222 

96.62  ;  2.993.28  632 

42.75              56.43  |  86 

o  Lap  service. 


84.12 
43.75 
70.12 
42.75 


7,617.90 

1,762.25 

2,172.31 

56.43 


165,724.80 

17,884.32 

39, 1.58. 72 

228. » 
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1 

Miles. 

Average 

daily 

weight. 

8 

Present 
pav  per 
mile  per 
annum. 

4 

Table  A». 

Annual  pay 
for  trans- 
portation 
of  one-half 
present 
weight  of 
mall. 


8 

Table  B'. 

Nuro-  ! 
lierof  ' 
route. 

Present 
annual 
rate  of 
pay  for 
transpor- 
tation. 

Onfv-half 

present 

average 

weight 

earned 

over  entire 

route  per 

day. 

Pay  per 
mile  per 
annum 
for  one- 
half  pres- 
ent average 
weight  of 
mail. 

*7 

Number  of 

pounds  per 

mile  per  day. 

1 

i 

6 

$ 

Pounds. 

Pounds, 

167001... 

18.79 

507 

167.55 

$1,260.26 

299 

$60.75 

$953.50 

11,217.63 

167002... 

217.06 

1,534 

107.73 

23,383.87 

767 

77.12 

16,739.66 

332,970.04 

167003... 
1670U... 

565.05 


18,832 

254.44 

143,771.32 

9,416 

175.00 

98,883.75 

10,641,021.60 

167005... 

136.35 

'*"'i,*2i6* 

94.06* 

'i2,'823.'7i' 

608' 

69.12* 

'9,'424.'6r 

165,"  665.' 26 

167006... 

101.04 

1,134 

90.63 

9,157.25 

567 

67.12 

6,781.80 

114,679.36 

167007... 

6.74 

97 

42.75 

288.13 

48 

42.75 

288.13 

653.78 

167008... 

12.01 
........ 

167 

42.75 

561.90 

2,155.97 

167009... 

167010... 

27.47 

ioi' 

42*75' 

"i,*  174.*  34* 

56' 

42.76' 

"l,'l74.*34' 

2,'774.'47 

167011... 

34.21 

163 

42.75 

1,462.47 

82 

42.75 

1,462.47 

5,576.23 

167012... 

71.16 

484 

62.42 

4,441.80 

242 

45.75 

3,255.57 

34,441.34 

167013... 

18.70 

166 

42.75 

797.42 

63 

42.76 

797.42 

3,104.20 

167014... 
167015.  - . 

165.53 

4,714 

166.73 

27,602.12 

2,357 

133.26 

22,056.87 

780,208.42 

167016... 

220.61 

696" 

67.' 55' 

14,902.20 

298* 

50.' 76* 

"11,195.*  95' 

l3l,'483.'66 

167017... 

5.82 

42 

42.75 

248.80 

21 

42.76 

248.80 

244.44 

167018... 

167019... 

"24.M 

98* 

42.' 75 

*  *l,'666.'i8' 

49' 

42*76* 

**li666.*i8' 

2,' 444."  12 

167020... 

111.27 

5,748 

178.70 

19,883.94 

2,874 

142.25 

15,828.15 

639,579.96 

167021... 

128.48 

5,528 

176. 13 

22,629.18 

2,764 

140.25 

18,019.32 

710,237.44 

168001... 

563.83 

6,899 

190.67 

107,505.46 

u,  44if 

152.25 

85,843.11 

3,889.86.^17 

168002... 

88.66 

2,818 

139.37 

12,356.54 

1,409 

105.60 

9.353.63 

249,843.88 

168003... 

19.60 

1,151 

16.24 

318.30 

576 

67.12 

1,315.55 

22.559.60 

168004... 

35.17 

855 

78.66 

2,766.47 

427 

60,75 

2, 136. 57 

30,070.35 

168005... 

36.64 

1,051 

87.21 

3,195.37 

526 

65.12 

2,385.99 

38,508.64 

168006... 

193.92 

1,586 

110.30 

21,389.37 

793 

78.12 

15,149.03 

307,547.12 

16H007... 

26.89 

430 

59.00 

1.586.51 

215 

43.75 

1, 17ft.  43 

11,562.70 

168008... 

124.63 

725 

73.53 

9, 164.04 

362 

56.75 

6,948.12 

90,356.75 

168009... 

27.17 

141 

42.75 

1,161.51 

71 

42.75 

1.161.51 

3.830.97 

168010. . . 

23.13 

222 

43.61 

1,008.69 

111 

42.75 

988.80 

5,134.86 

168011... 

8.37 

182 

42.75 

357.81 

91 

42.75 

357.81 

1,523.34 

168012. . . 

168013. . . 

"25.'96* 

234' 

44."  46* 

"1.' 164.' is' 

II7' 

42.' 75' 

***i,*i69*79' 

6,'674.'64 

168014. . . 

4.27 

491 

63.27 

270.16 

246 

46.75 

195.35 

2,096.57 

168015... 

17.97 

202 

42.75 

768.21 

101 

42.75 

768.21 

3,629.94 

169001... 

275.93 

2,021 

128.25 

35,388.02 

1,011 

86.60 

23.592.01 

5,57.6.54.53 

169002... 

329.48 

3,330 

147.06 

48,453.32 

1,665 

114.87 

37,847.36 

1.097.168.40 

169003... 

390.34 

3,960 

155.61 

60,740.80 

1,960 

130.87 

51,083.79 

1.545,746.40 

169004... 

14.84 

230 

44.46 

659.78 

115 

42.75 

634.41 

3, 413, 20 

169005... 

30.27 

241 

45.32 

1,779.71 

120 

42.75 

1,678.79 

9,464.07 

109006... 

27.11 

170 

42.75 

1,158.95 

85 

42.75 

1.158.95 

4.608.70 

169007... 

42.65 

491 

63.27 

2,698.46 

246 

45.75 

1,951.23 

20,941.15 

169008... 

28.24 

218 

43.61 

1.231.54 

109 

42.75 

925.96 

6.374.32 

169000... 

21.66 

124 

42.75 

925.96 

62 

42.75 

925.96 

2,685.84 

169010... 

43.32 

76 

42.75 

1.851.93 

38 

42.75 

1,851.93 

3.292.32 

169011... 

53.93 

252 

46.17 

2,489.94 

126 

42.75 

2,305.."^ 

13,  .589. 36 

169012... 

3.41 

103 

42.75 

145.77 

51 

42.75 

145  77 

351.23 

169013. . . 

^5.48 

372 

54.72 

1,941.46 

186 

42.75 

1.516.77 

13. 198. 56 

109O14... 

133.  a5 

883 

80.37 

10,693.22 

442 

62. 75 

8,348.88 

117.48.3.15 

169015... 

45.03 

264 

47.03 

2,117.76 

132 

42.75 

1.925.  ai 

10;  786. 92 

169016... 

75.82 

574 

66.69 

5.a56.43 

237 

45.75 

3,468.76 

43,520.68 

169017... 

17.06 

74 

42.75 

729. 31 

37 

42.75 

729.31 

1.262.44 

169018... 

169019. . . 

r"ii.'92* 

m 

42.' 75* 

569."  58" 

96' 

42.' 75" 

509.*  58* 

2*i3.i68 

169020... 

'      1.73 

72 

42.75 

73.95 

36 

42.75 

73.95 

124.56 

16P021   -. 

169022... 

"ii.'se' 

sis 

50.' 45* 

*"2,'iii.*a3' 

isf 

42.*  75 

'**i,'789.'5i' 

is,' 185."  90 

It59023  .. 

170001... 

"7a  ii' 

46i' 

56.' 43* 

"3,' 956.*  30* 

201' 

42*75' 



2,997.26 

28."ii4.'li 

170002. . . 

13.54 

193 

42. 75 

578.83 

96 

42. 75 

578. 83 

2,613.22 

170003. . . 

7.35 

215 

43.61 

320.53 

108 

42.75 

314. 21 

1.580.25 

170004... 

20.20 

1,941 

125.69 

2.538.93 

970 

87.12 

1.7.')9.82 

39.208.20 

170006. . . 

30.25 

3.57 

53.87 

1,629.56 

179 

42.75 

1;  293. 18 

10.799.25 

170006. . . 

80.24 

1,209 

94.05 

7,546.57 

604 

69.12 

5.546.18 

97,010.16 

170007. . . 

170008... 

*66.'5i* 

"*"2,*22i" 

130.' 82* 

"7,'9i.5.'9i" 

i'iir 

90."  .W* 

"'5,' 476.*  is* 

i.i4,*.m*7i 

170009... 

38.00 

566 

66.69 

2,534.22 

283 

48.75 

1.852.. "50 

21,508.00 

170010. . . 

60.63 

412 

57.29 

3.473.49 

206 

42.75 

2,591.93 

24,979.56 

170011... 

62.83 

947 

82.94 

'      5.211.12 

473 

64.75 

4,068.24 

.59, 100. 01 

170012... 

85.43 

390 

55.58 

i      4,748.19 

195 

42. 75 

3,652.13 

3.3,317.70 

171001... 

146.70 

8,707 

168.26 

;    24.683.74 

4,354 

130.90 

19.203.03 

1.277,316.90 

171002... 

18.96 

232 

44.46 

1          842.96 

116 

1            42.75 

810. 54 

4.398.72 

794 


SECOND-CLASS    MAIL   MATTEB. 


Hllcs. 

Average 

dally 
weight. 

Present 
pay  per 
mile  per 
annum. 

Table  A». 

Pay  per 
mJe  per 
annum 
for  one- 
half  pres- 
ent average 
weight  of 

Annual  pav 
for  trans- 
portation 

of  one-half 

present 

weight  of 

TTIflfl 

Table  B'. 

Num- 
l)€rof 
route. 

Present 
annual 
rate  of 
pay  for 
transpor- 
tation. 

One-half 
present 
average 
weight 
carried 
over  entire 
route  per 

Ntmiber  of 

pounds  per 

mile  per  day- 

2 

8 

4 

day. 

mail. 

AIIIUA* 

1 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Pounds. 

PouTtdt. 

171003... 

16.23 

246 

$54.32 

r35.54 

123 

$42.75 

$693.83 

3.992.58 

171004... 

82.61 

1,615 

111.15 

9. 182. 10 

808 

79.12 

6.  .536. 10 

133.415.15 

171005... 

9.60 

149 

42.75 

4ia  40 

74 

42.75 

4ia40 

1.430.40 

171006... 

28.8.5 

699. 

71.82 

2,072.00 

349 

54.75 

1,579.53 

20,  Ifia  15 

171007... 

21.84 

195 

42.75 

9.33.66 

98 

42.75 

93a  66 

4,2i«.7n 

171008... 

13.09 

405 

57.29 

749.92 

202 

42.75 

1,559.59 

17.«a.45 

171009... 

145.74 

W.S-W 

203.83 

29. 706. 18 

6,429 

148.80 

21.686.11 

1.87a  924. 93 

171010. . . 

121. 93 

4,761 

167. 58 

20,433.02 

2.381 

134.25 

16.369.10 

680..«R.7rv 

171011... 

254.13 

10.823 

186.04 

47.278.34 

5,411 

140.80 

as.  781.  SO 

2,7,%.4<lv«» 

171012. . . 

31.  as 

13,6.'W 

263.34 

8. 176. 70 

6,a30 

193.00 

5,992.65 

424.111.95 

171013... 

15.36 

326 

41.04 

630.37 

163 

34.20 

525.31 

o.t07..« 

171014... 

30.66 

330 

51.30 

1., 572. 85 

ia5 

42.75 

1..3ia7l 

10, 117.  >ii 

171015... 

104.39 

2,413 

133.38 

13.923.53 

1,206 

95.50 

9,969.24 

251,89a  07 

171016... 

6.g5 

65 

42.  75 

292.83 

a3 

42.75 

292.83 

445,25 

171017... 

48.66 

2,670 

137. 66 

6,698.53 

1,335 

101.50 

4.9.38.99 

129,948.90 

171018. . . 

59.97 

914 

81.23 

4.871..% 

457 

ai  75 

a  823. 08 

54.<00.'t8 

171019... 

59. 64 

178 

42. 75 

2,549.61 

89 

42.75 

2.549.61 

iaM5  92 

171020... 

102. 15 

1,366 

100.89 

10.305.91 

6a3 

73. 12 

7.469.20 

139,5.1K.M) 

171021... 

108. 54 

944 

82.94 

9. 002.  .30 

472 

64.75 

7.027.96 

102.4»^1.7b 

171022... 

218.47 

2,895 

140.22 

30,633.86 

1.447 

107.  .50 

23.4«5.52 

G32.4m.6S 

171023  o. 

f  13.83 
1125.80 

1      3. 169 

r          34.20 
i        144.50 

1  18.651.08 

1,586 

f          17. 10 
)       iia  87 

23a  49 
14.932.46 

1710?4. . . 

171025. V. 

"8697* 

266* 

4i"75' 

",3,"7i7.'9(V 

m 

4i"75' 

*".3,'7i7.96* 

i7.'{»i&."« 

17102r.... 



171027 .    .: 

.................... 

171028... 

a88 

466 

61.  .56 

423.53 

233* 

44.' 7.5* 

307.88 

a2oa«i 

171029... 

(%t)9 

1,264 

96.62 

6, 44.1  58 

632 

7a  12 

4, 67a  30 

S4.2?'a  16 

uvm. . . 

171031...  

_ 

171032... 

44.45 

3,514 

i49."62" 

6. 65a  60 

1.757 

ii8.'87' 

5. 28a  77 

156. 197.  .•» 

171033. . . 

28.38 

60 

42.75 

1.2ia24 

34 

42.75 

1.2ia24 

1.958.22 

171034. . . 

17ia35. . . 

■"i*7i' 

204* 

42."  75* 

i.58.*66' 

'i62" 

4i'7.5' 

i5s.'e6' 

75«i.'M 

171036. . . 

1.64 

89 

42.75 

7a  11 

45 

42.75 

7a  11 

145.  i* 

171037... 

68.31 

283 

47.88 

2.791.88 

141 

42.75 

2.432.75 

16.501-73 

\7\(m... 

6.15 

23 

42.75 

262.91 

12 

42.75 

262. 91 

141.45 

171039. . . 

54.  as 

173 

42.75 

2.311.92 

86 

42.76 

2,311.92 

9.a'>5.v4 

171040. . . 

30a80 

12. 175 

247. 10 

75.8ia28 

6.082 

184.00 

66.451.20 

3.735.2141.00 

171041... 

15l23 

104 

42.75 

651.08 

52 

42.75 

651.08 

1.5>'a92 

171042... 

22.41 

9,910 

223. 16 

5,001.01 

4,955 

17a62 

3.  f  9a  82 

222,0^al0 

171043. . . 

28.93 

45 

42.75 

1.236.75 

23 

42.75 

1,2.3a  75 

1.301.  S5 

171044. . . 

23.88 

123 

42.75 

1.02a  87 

61 

42.75 

1.02a  87 

2.937.24 

171045... 



* 

171046 . -. 

••••■"•■■••■    •■■■-■-—-—»- 

171047... 

1                       '                       ' 

171048. . . 

7.45 

■   **i.'338' 

99.18 

738.89 

669 

7i*i2' 

57a  29* 

9.WJailo 

173001... 

342.16 

11.042 

235. 13 

80.452,08 

6,521 

177.00 

eo.662.a2 

3.778, 13fi  72 

173002... 

97.09 

1,742 

117. 14 

11,37112 

871 

82.12 

7.67aa3  , 

U»,  13a  7S 

173003. . . 

217.90 

20,094 

331.74 

72. 28a  14 

10.047 

22a  74 

49.40a64  ' 

4,378.4S2.60 

173004. . . 

62.86 

363 

53.87 

3, 3S6.  26 

182 

42.75 

2.687.26 

22.  SIS.  IS 

173005. . . 

212.20 

16.651 

294.98 

62,504.75 

8,325 

208.37 

44,2iail 

3.533,342.20 

173006. . . 

84.03 

429 

50.00 

4.967.77 

215 

4a  75 

3, 67a  31 

36,04k.  86 

173007... 

93.09 

295 

4&74 

4.537.20 

147 

42.76 

a  979. 69 

27.461.55 

173008. . . 

' 

173009. . . 

'*7.'i9' 

285* 

48.' 74* 

35d'44" 

i43* 

4i*75' 

307.37 

2*039.  i5 

173010. . . 

12.73 

288 

48.74 

62a  46 

144 

42.76 

64420 

a.  66a  24 

173011... 

4&96 

443 

59.85 

2.76a  70 

221 

4a  76 

2.0ia75 

20. 36a  28 

173012. . . 

7a  26 

684 

71.82 

5, 04a  07 

342 

5a75 

a  77a  47 

4S.057.84 

173013. . . 

21.40 

563 

66.69 

1,427.16 

282 

4a  75 

1,04a  25 

12,048.20 

173014. . . 

54.81 

168 

42.75 

2,343.12 

84 

42.76 

2.34a  12 

ft.l7K08 

173016... 

6.27 

127 

42.75 

268.04 

63 

42.76 

268.04 

79a  2<» 

173016. . . 

4a  79 

91 

42.75 

1.743.77 

40 

42.75 

1,74a 77 

3.711.S<» 

173017... 

4&68 

772 

75.24 

3,512.20 

386 

67.75 

2,095177 

36,03a9t> 

173018. . . 

173019  c. 

......   . 

j  39.40 
1  76.67 

}      1,261 

j id' 93* 

\          96.62 

}    7.838.49 

630 

/ 5l*46' 

\         7a  12 

2i&i2' 

5, 37a  10 

173020.   . 

173021... 

"a  82* 

si* 

42."  76* 

iei'so" 

4i" 

4i*75* 

iea'ao' 

soa'c 

173(J22. . . 

iai9 

139 

42.75 

435l62 

69 

42.75 

435i62 

1.41b.  41 

173023. . . 

. .       .       .   . 

173024. . . 

"ft  25* 

*3i* 

42.' 7.5* 

39&43 
oT^ap  1 

16 
service. 

42.*  75* 

395.' 43* 

2sa'75 
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Table  A*. 


Num- 
ber of 
route. 


Miles. 


8 


173025. . 

173026. 

172027. 

17.1028. 

175001. 

175002. 

1750O3. 

17-50l>i. 

1750a5. 

17.500«>. 

ITtiOOl- 


\7G0O2a, 

176003... 
I7frfl04. . . 
176005- . . 
17r4K)6- . . 
17ti007... 
17li008... 
176009... 
170010... 

umii... 

17IV012... 
17ri0l3. . . 
176014... 
17H015... 
176016... 
176017. . . 

176018  a  . 

176019... 
176020- . . 
17»i021 . . . 
176022... 
17fi023... 
176024... 
176025... 
176026. . . 
176027... 
176028... 
I7ef)29... 
176a'». . . 
176031... 

176012... 

1760:J3.  . . 
1760:M... 
176CKW... 
1760:«>. . . 
176a38. .  - 

neojo... 

17»5040. . . 
176041... 
176042... 
176043... 
176044... 
176045. . . 
176046... 
176047... 
176048... 
176049... 
17^-^50. . . 
176051... 
17W:2... 
17^)53... 

176055... 
176056... 
176057... 
176058... 
176059. . . 


1&27 


Avenge 

daily 
weight. 


Pound*. 
64 


Freaent 
pay  per 
mile  per 
annum. 


Present 
annual 
rate  of 
pay  for 
transpor- 
tation. 


t42.75 


5 


I60&54 


One-Iialf 

present 

average 

weight 

carried 

over  entire 

route  per 

day. 


Pounds. 
32 


Pay  per 
mile  per 
annum 
for  one- 
half  pres- 
ent average 
weight  of 
mail. 


Annual  pay 
for  trans- 
portation 
of  one-half 
present 
weight  of 
mall. 


8 


t42.75 


Se9&54 


Table  B». 


Number  of 

pounds  per 

mile  per  cay. 


1.041.28 


.1. 


3a96 
52.43 
84.73 
94  60 
293  02 
144  57 

ass 

833  58 

f  50  00 

I  32.50 

|?2a30 

323  31 

6.18 

50.93 

1300 

10.39 

43  82 

63  78 

15.61 

112. 61 

24.62 

21.91 

249. 19 

51.38 

86.53 

34.04 

7.57 

61.21 

22.96 

i     20.40 

;     21. 12 

!  111.80 

I     27.81 

5.19 

18.74 

11.22 

15  39 

139.67 

i     17. 74 

I     19.93 

1    82.72 

!r208.48 

1243  52 


I 


287 

1,379 

312 

134 

513 

930 

61 

65.662 

6.958 

10,254 

35 

843 

284 

710 

1,407 

996 

6,334 

3,391 

1,092 

388 

5,435 

280 

879 

451 


r  191.52  1 
\  153  21  I 
I        191.52 


■W^.f^}       ««,{ 


993 
50 

816 
5,663 

627 
1,297 

238 

754 

l'^ 
4,621 
1,899 

732 
1,211 

5,610 


;}      5,610  |{ 


48.74 

10a89 

50.45 

42.75 

64.12 

82.08 

42.75 

S19.09 

191.52 

153  21 

191.  52 

226.57 

42.75 

78.66 

48.74 

72.68 

102.60 

84.65 

184.68 

147. 92 

88.92 

55.58 

140.22 

47.88 

79.  .S2 

59.85 

49.59 

30.67 

84.65 

42.75 

76. 95 

177.84 

69.26 

97.47 

45  32 

74.  .19 

42.75 

165  02 

123  12 

73  53 

94.05 

176.99 

141. 59 


1, 
5. 
4. 
4, 

18. 
11. 


50a96 
289  66 
274  62 
044  15 
788.44 
86a  30 
292.83 
777.04 


682. 
56,747.17  ; 
73, 
4, 


4, 
5. 
2, 
16. 
2. 

1, 
34. 

2, 
6. 
2. 


252.34 
264.19 
714.09 
663.62 
755.14 
495  93 
398.97 
882. 85 
^"57. 27 
189. 21 
217. 75 
941.42 
460.07 
880.86 
037.29 


143 

690 
156 

67 
256 
465 

31 
32.831 

3,479 


-I 


42.75 

7312 

42.75 

42.75 

4a  75 

64  75 

42.75 

470.  81 

152. 25 

121.80 

152. 25 


£9  cAi«J«  dU 

1. 


1. 
'     19, 


943  56 

872. 10 

62.'>.  18 

8S2.51 

626- 12 

505.86 

849.29 

834.65 

657. 92 

23,048.34 

2, 184. 14 

1.4(>5  45 

7,779.81 

71,378.87 


5.127 

172.00 

17 

42.75 

422 

60.75 

142 

42.75 

355 

54.75 

703 

74.12 

498 

66.75 

3, 167 

147.25 

1,696 

11587 

546 

66.12 

194 

42.75 

2,718 

111.40 

140 

42.75 

4.19 

61.75 

226 

44.75 

151 

r  42. 75 
i          34.20 

496 

66.75 

25 

42.75 

408 

59.75 

2,831 

141.25 

314 

51.75 

648 

71.12 

119 

42.75 

377 

56.75 

92 

42.75 

2,310 

131. 25 

949 

86.12 

.166 

55.75 

606 

69.12 

2,805 

/  141. 25 
\        11300 

) 


1,324  39 

3.833  68 

3,622.20 

4,04415 

13,69&28 

9, 36a  90 

292.83 

392.457.79 

7. 612.  50 

3958.50 

31. 54a  67 

55,609.32 

264.19 

3,640.74 

555.75 

568.85 

3,247.93 

4.257.31 

2. 29a  41 

13.048.12 

1,627.87 

936.65 

27,759.76 

2. 196. 49 

5,343  22 

1,523. 2J 

323. 61 

2,093  38 

1,512.58 

872.10 

1.261.92 

15,791.75 

1.439.16 

369.11 

801.38 

am  73 

657.92 

18,611.02 

1,527.76 

1,111.09 

5,717.60 

^,447.80 


8,891.26 

72,30a97 

26.435  76 

12, 67a  40 

99,019.26 

134.250.10 

417.86 

54,734,429.96 


3,315,220.74 

21a  30 

49,520.90 

3,692.00 

7, 37a  90 

61,654.74 

63.524.88 

98.873  74 

381.860.51 

26.885  04 

8,501.08 

1,354.347.65 

14, 38a  40 

76.059.87 

15,352.04 


22,799.28 

1,020.00 

17.233.92 

631,223  43 

17,326.87 

a  731. 43 

4,460.12 

8.459.88 

2,831.56 

645,41507 

33,688.26 

14.588.76 

100,173  92 


20.94 

59.49 

1.55 

21.41 

2a  50 

67.15 

11.35 

240.61 

27.00 

34.97 

8.15 

7.91 

4.70 

22.17 

12.94 

29.66 

146.50 

15  00 

141. 16 

21.23 

41.28 

26.17 

22.74 

22.50 

19.65 


330 
537 
595 

74 

65 
260 

10 

13,563 

648 

1,064 

133 

643 

39 
113 

71 
249 
4,691 
175 
15,624 
2.55 
685 
915 
245 
112 
317 


41.04 
64.98 
67.55 
42.75 
42.75 
47.03 
42.75 

209.98 
70.11 
88.07 
42.75 
70.11 
42.75 
42.75 
42.76 
4a  17 

165.87 
42.75 

283.86 
4a  17 
71.82 
81.23 
45  32 
42.75 
50.45 


859.37 

3,865  66 

104.70 

915  27 

1, 1.12. 87 

3, 1.5s.  06 

485  21 

50, 523  28 

1,892.97 

3,079.80 

348. 41 

554.57 

200.92 

947.76 

551.18 

1,369.40 

24,299.95 

641.25 

40.069.67 

980.18 

2,963  29 

2, 125  78 

1,030.57 

961.87 

991.34 


165 

268 

298 

37 

33 

130 

05 

6,781 

324 

532 

67 

321 

20 

56 

36 

124 

2,345 

88 

7,812 

127 

343 

457 

123 

56 

158 


34.20 
47.75 
50.75 
42.75 
42.75 
42.75 
42.75 

193  00 
52.75 
6512 
42.75 
52.75 
42.75 
42.75 
42.75 
42.75 

133  25 
42.75 

202.37 
42.75 
53.75 
a3  75 
42.75 
42. 75 
42.75 


7ia  14 
2.840.64 
78.66 
915  27 
1,1.12.87 
2.870.66 
485  21 
4a  4.17. 73 
1,424.25 
2,277.24 
348.41 
417.25  ' 
200.92  ! 
947.76  I 
55318  I 
1.267.96  ! 
19,521.12  I 

641.25 

28, 566. 54 

907.58 

2,217.72 

1,668.33 

972. 13 

961.87 

840.03 


a  910. 20 

.11,94a  12 

922.25 

1.5«4.34 

1,722.50 

19,181.60 

113  50 

.1,263,303  43 

17,496.00 

37,208.08 

1,08395 

6,08a  13 

183.  30 

2,505  21 

918. 74 

7,.1S5  34 

687,231.50 

2.625  00 

2,205,483  84 

5,413  66 

28.263.10 

23,945  56 

6,571.30 

2.520.00 

6,229.05 


▼  a  Lap  service. 
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Miles. 

37.46 

19.11 

68.60 

133.48 

Table  A». 

Table  B>. 

Num- 
ber of 
rouie. 

Averatse 

daUy 

weight. 

S 

Pounds. 

710 

333 

1,127 

3,667 

Present 
pavper 
mile  per 
annum. 

Present 
annual 
rate  of 
pay  lor 
transpor- 
tation. 

One-haU 

present 

average 

weight 

earned 

over  entire 

route  per 

day. 

6 

Pounds. 
355 

107 

663 

1,829 

Pay  per 

mile  per 
annum 
for  one- 
half  pres- 
ent average 
weigh  c  of 
mail. 

Annual  pay 

for  trana- 

portation 

of  one-half 

present 

weight  ol 

mail 

8 

NumN?r  of 

pounds  per 

mile  per  d&v. 

1 

4                    6 

7 

9 

ireoeo... 

170061... 
176002... 
176063... 
176064... 

$72.68 
52.16 
90.63 

161.34 

$2,722.60 

996.77 

6,217.21 

20,200.86 

$6176 
42.76 
67.12 

122.87 

$2,080.93 

816.95 

4,604.43 

16,40a68 

6,36ahG 

77,312.2n 

478,13K3h 

170065... 
176066... 
170067... 

147.28 
60.52 

6,160 
236 

172.71 
4&32 

26,436.72 
3, 16a  64 

2,680 
118 

137.26 
42.76 

20,214.18 
2.971.98 

759,961 » 
16,406.72 

17fi068... 
17U06P... 
176(/70... 
176071... 
176072... 
170073... 
176074... 
176075. . . 
176076. . . 

6.90 
17.36 
16l91 

7.28 
20.47 

1.73 
51.62 
2182 

234 

50 

500 

218 

487 

74 

491 

86 

44.46 
42.75 
66.60 
43.61 
62.42 
42.76 
63  27 
42.75 

306.77 
742.14 

1,061.03 
317.48 

1,277.73 
73.96 

3,266.99 

1,061.05 

117 

26 

280 

100 

243 

37 

246 

43 

42.76 
42.75 
48.76 
42.76 
4&76 
42.75 
45.75 
42.76 

29197 
742.14 

n&6i 

311.22 

936.50 

73.96 

2,361.61 

1.061.  ft) 

1,567.80 

£418.00 

8.909.e0 

1.587.CH 

9.968.89 

128.03 

25,.M5.41' 

176077...! 

i 

176078. . . 

\ 

176079... 
176080. . . 
17608U.. 

11.37 
17.75 

495 
82 

63.27 
«.75 

719.37 
7.58.81 

247 
41 

45.75 
42.75 

5,027.17  ■            5,628.15 
758.81               1,455.50 

176082... 
176083... 
176084... 
176085... 
176066... 

26.00 

26.13 

7.31 

29.39 

468 
407 
285 
145 

61.56 
57.29 
48.74 
42.75 

1,666.56 

1,496.96 

356.28 

1,266.42 

234 

204 

142 

73 

4176 
42.75 
42.75 
42.76 

1,163.50 

1,117.05 

312.50 

1,256.42 

12,168.00 

10,63191 

2.083.35 

1261.55 

176087... 
17608S. . . 

14.41 

83 

42.75 

616.02 

41 

^.75 

616.02 

1,196.0^ 

176089...      10.35 
176090...     31.05 
176091...  1    17.79 
176092. . .       2. 14 
176093 - 

196 

267 

132 

75 

42.75 
47.03 
42.75 
42.75 

442. 4(> 

1,460.28 

760.52 

91.48 

09 

134 

66 

38 

42.75 
42.75 
42.75 
42.75 

442.46 

1.127.38 

76a  52 

91.48 

2.049,30 

8.29a3o 

2.3«.2S 

IfiftJO 

176094... 
176095... 
17W96. . . 
176097... 
176098... 
17G099. . . 
176100. . . 

9.49 
31103 
2103 
56.87 
21. 75 
48.33 

63 

3.465 

141 

844 

120 

81 

42.75 
148.77 
42.75 
78.66 
42.76 
42.75 

405.69 

46,718.24 

1,027.28 

4,473.39 

929.81 
2,066.10 

26' 

1,728 

71 

422 

60 

40 

42.'76' 
117.87 
42.75 
60.75 
42.75 
42.75 

405.69 

37,01171 

1,027.28 

3.1M.K> 

929.81 
2,066.10 

502.97 
1,064.973.  ro 

3..'»S.33 

47,9&li.2s 

2MQ-f» 

3.91172 

176101:.. 
176102. . . 

10.02 

67  ,           42.75 

1 

428.35 

34 

42.75 

428.35 

671.34 

176103... 
176104. . . 

176106. . . 

67.07 

39.19 

2.90 

2,603 

234 

67 

28.21 
4146 
42.75 

1,892.04 

1,742.35 

123.97 

1,361 

117 

34 

100.50 
42.75 
42.76 

6,740.53 

1,675.37 

123.97 

1715M21 

9, 170. « 

191 » 

176107... 
176108. . . 
176109... 
176110... 

12. 13 
39.36 
11.75 

368              5172 
m              42.75 
55              42. 75 

663.75 

1,29147 

502.31 

184 
33 
27 

42.75 
42.75 
42.75 

61&65 

1,29147 

502.31 

1463.M 
2,597.7f. 

646.2.^ 

176111... 
178001... 
180001... 
180002... 

26.20 

19.79 

71.30 

9.08 

1,210 

1,()35 

164 

209 

9105 

112.01 

42.75 

42.75 

2,46111 

2,216.67 

3,048.07 

388.17 

005 

818 

82 

104 

09.12 
79.12 
42.75 
42.75 

l,8ia94 

1,565.78 

3,048.07 

388.17 

3.170.30 

32,3.W.N3 

ll,l«3.i0 

1.897.72 

Total. 

26,706,562.94 

2.005,788.564 

! 
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Table  G. — PraerU  payments  for  transportation  on  lap-over  routes. 


118038. 
120035. 
120048. 
121014. 
121084. 


123023. 
123033. 


124006... 


1240OS. 
124010. 
124011. 
124016. 
127011. 


129040. 


131030. 
131046. 
131009. 
131075. 


131116. 


133059. 


135005. 
135019. 
135043. 


135048. 


135051. 


135r>81. 
135088. 


1S5095. 


Number  of  route. 


Length 
of  route. 


i:i5l27 < 


i:?5135. 


i:rroi7 


1.37041. 


137076. 
I.T7102. 


i:ftjr)r 


ij 

) 


3,239 


1,55(-) 


942 


834 


{\.  17K 


I 


3i: 


(i,  504 


Pay  per 
mile  for 
transpor- 
tation . 


182.03 

166  73 

244.53 

127.39 

42.76 

599 

47.03 

1L97 

a42 

5L30 

427 

47.03 

55  58 

16  24 

6a25 

185  54 
54.72 
68  40 

128.26 

102.  to 

513 

5814 

14.36 

116  28 

216  32 

9a  18 

35  05 

145  35 

35  06 

70  97 
29.93 
64.98 
599 
70  97 
27.36 
8a  79 
10  26 
72.67 

186  39 
17.10 
71.82 

lOS.  51 
171.  ()0 
5:^.  >7 
SaT'J 
30.78 
67.29 
17.10 
7011 
7.52 
70.11 
77.11- 
29.07 
77.81 
88.92 
32.49 

42.76 

182.97 

07.54 

(*).  19 

18.  .SI 

,tO.  45 

42.75 

1.71 

170. 15 

53.  01 

170.  15 

134.  24 

25.  <i5 

134.  24 

10.  26 

7:i.53 

111.14 

228.  28 

77.80 

186.  AM 

149.11 


Annual  rate 

of  pay  for 

tranaporta- 

tlon. 


149,738.47 

34,87&07 
1,207.91 
3,712.93 
5,010  64 
3,845  51 
2,524.90 

63,08&97 
8,356  83 

21, 437. 24 
6,47519 
4,297.58 

27,77122 

18,707.92 

22,783.75 

3,061.46 

2,569l17 

17.589.66 

12,336  64 

1.569  02 

39,767,06 
6.054.62 
1,914.48 

11,230  68 

4.217.03 

0,311.63 
1,851.07 

29. 701.  72 

2.975  81 
281. 29 

36.  tV57.  44 

13. 552. 13 

7.  :»S.  88 
4.310  42 

54,545  14 
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Table  C.—PresejU  paftnenUfor  tramparUUion  tm  lap-ever  rotOet— Continued. 


139030. 


139067. 


141100. 


143008. 

143010. 

143055. 

143064. 

143082. 
143107. 
145016. 


145065. 


145067. 


145078. 


145091. 
140014. 
149021. 


150009. 


150066. 


150009. 


150103. 


153004. 
155040. 

15da54. 

155105. 
155106. 

157011. 

157064. 
165047. 
171023. 
173019. 


Number  of  route. 


Length 
of  route. 


il 


I 


Pnv  per  Aimiial  nb" 
niJwp  for       of  puy  for 

transpor-  transporta- 
tation.  tion. 


1;476 


4.111 


793 


} 


35l91 

15R.18 
59.85 

15S.18 
6a70 
51.30 
2.04 
7a  10 
ia26 
76.10 
31.64 

141.  P3 
22.23 

109.44 
34.20 

144.50 
10.93 
9&62 


$36.58^0? 

19.SI7.45 

14,795.  ^': 

18, 528.  fu 

29.99&2D 

7. 532.  SI 

3. 107. 09 

7.311.35 

9.  Ir- 
91 


5.176.90 

1,017.37 

3,142.W 

20.807.3» 
1. 557. 44 
4.O5&0K 

164,43aoC« 

10,97S09 

9,S72.5J 

6.38136 

30. 197. « 
21.292.40 

35.24&6S 

1.S35  16 
2a7.H 

9,304  44 

15.027.49 
5, 7tn  24 

lS.f.51.ft< 
7.83\«> 


Total, 


1.030.<M.^1 
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Tablb  D.— ifotZ  rottUs  over  whid^  average  weight  of  mail  exceed*  20,000  pounds  (10 

tone)  per  day. 


Number  of  route. 


Length 
of  route. 


101006. 
1(>4(X)1 . 
104011. 
H>4025. 
104036. 


104041 . 

1040(»7. 
10<4iO4. 
10<X)05. 
107(X)1 . 
107011. 
1(1701  ei. 
107 lOh. 
107114. 
109004. 
110001. 
110004. 
11000(.. 
110010. 
ll(X)ta. 
110103. 
110123. 

uajoi. 

11»")02. 
113(103. 
113027. 
114001. 
114002. 
114r)0S. 
114050. 
114f),%. 
llt-002. 
131002. 
13UX7. 
131011. 
131013. 
131014. 
131015. 
131016. 
131019. 
1310:3. 
131024. 
131025. 
1310:f.. 
1310W. 
131032. 
131045. 

13;J002. 

i.Tioa3. 

1X^)10. 

I3:fli3s. 

135001. 


135003fl. 


13.7107. 
13/^)17. 

i:oi42. 

13.'.0'.iS, 
11M)4!). 
\'2\{ir2. 
12U.(»3. 
121012. 


{ 


124012  a. 


127004. 
12<f)(4. 

i2«'0:'o. 

129025. 


Miles. 
13&81 
10>.  47 
114  78 
20a37 
L48 
a  44 

aaaa 

fiO.55 
230.  tS 

fi2.fi0 
459.57 
439.40 

20.  51 

4ia23 

.78 

60.28 
35a  (3 

5(xb2 

4a  59 

27a  M 

15a62 

49.40 

68.00 

137.03 

13a  34 

295.  HM 

97.60 

79.^6 

238.28 

82.76 

437.97 

36.43 

ioas7 

4(i8.32 
75l01 
57.64 

2ra3o 

119.62 
187.  86 
465.  61 
4aa  28 
14a60 
98.90 
300.42 

OH.  LFH 

195.30 

i<;a  77 

1.33.  59 
54a  00 
2.3s.  (X) 
250.  a3 
aVx  70 
96.  a3 
85i50 
210.  41 
270.  .'■O 
206.  68 
2>0.  64 
30^.02 
8,'x39 
17H.  m 
4.'- 4.  25 
2<;7.  .3<i 
134V  S2 
171.  61 
104.00 
118.77 
IW.  44 
161. 15 
2i)0.  04 
a«.  .30 
161.  46 


Average 

weight 

per  day. 


Pounit. 

59,252 
92, 


Pay  per 
mile  per 
annum  for 
transpor- 
tation. 


7    210.41    1 
\    270.  .'■O  / 


f     118!77   \ 
\     IW.  44    f 


22 

172 

39 

39 

21 

146 

^i 

23, 

411 

26 

20 

24 

498 

362 

20 

31 

22 

41 

20 

20 

217 

38 

77 

22 

53 

129 

33 

25 

54 

49 

104 

302 

37 

53 

54 

127 

30 

47 

21 

22 

23 

29 

53 

201 

99 

261 

129 

40 

40 

22 

37 

63 

182 
.35 
41 

164 
21 
.35 
It) 
26 
41 
25 

34 

30 
3i> 
24 
30 


457 
941 
329 
469 

460 

505 

2.^3 

000 
490 

sas 

4i« 
718 
515 
874 
006 
408 
990 
147 
0^3 
820 
009 
740 
471 
<i70 
280 
^45 
097 
a39 
908 
492 
223 
582 
167 
480 

682 
1(V3 
«i02 
336 
017 
220 
440 
OK) 
873 
262 
a38 
274 
844 

i>as 

606 

809 
672 

855 

a3fi 
(»09 
998 
K«8 
243 
104 

276 
281 
815 

612 

113 
r31 
10** 
00() 


{ 


f75a 

1,10& 
362. 

1.958. 
421. 

53a 

421. 

347. 
l,6^a 
1,014. 

36a 

4.5ia 

.3^9. 
33& 

37a 

5.448. 

3,9?a 
335. 
45a 
35a 
666. 
330. 
330. 

2.444. 

52a 

947. 

35& 

092. 
1.497. 

47a 

394. 

(ie9. 

642. 
1.234. 
3,34a 

5ia 
(ioa 

701. 

1,47a 

445. 
62a 
342. 
354 
367. 

42a 

602. 

26a 
1. 179. 
2.80?. 

504 

554 

551. 

361. 

519. 

799. 

2,«>.5l 
501. 


'{ 


462. 
1.879. 
34.6. 
492. 
Ki2. 
397. 
668. 
3('a 

a^o. 

487. 
431. 
612. 
374. 
4.37. 


09 
51 
52 
80 
52 
66 
S'^ 
13 
07 
88 
50 
67 
88 
58 
76 
91 
01 
16 
13 
97 
60 
43 
88 
44 
39 
34 
68 
55 
10 
25 
15 
39 
96 
62 
47 
13 
98 
96 
58 
46 
29 
00 
82 
65 

a5 

55 
31 
04 
69 
80 
90 
47 

84 
42 
54 
(i8 
88 
80 
29 
42 
48 
62 
57 
31 
30 
88 

a5 

61 
14 
49 
76 


Annual  rate 
of  pay  for 
transporta- 
tion. 


$101,951.20 

119.914  66 

41,6ia04 

392, 4*^4  75 

62a  84 

3, 25a  61 

17.647.42 

387.  .394  56 
63. 43a  00 

169. 351.  54 

1,9^5.910.27 

ll,.'0.*i..35 

138,895l67 
295.43 

491,927.59 
I,4ia76a51 
18.97a  75 
18.f.3a08 
95. 79a  44 
83.835.09 
16.767.84 
22, 499.  84 

334.961.61 
7a  097.  47 

280, 29a  95 
34.67a?0 
56,307.04 

aw,  72a  98 

38.917.89 
172.62S.87 

24  779.  38 

r.6. 784  25 
578. 197. 23 
251,0ia71 

29,8ia20 
181.671.73 

83,967.26 
277. 3f  a  31 
207.405.97 
27a  059. 09 

49.  111.  20 

35.091.69 
110.449.41 

26.311.20 
135.265.01 
432,726.  49 
157. 507. 95 
1.5ia462.60 
3o9.04a28 
138.741.64 
185. 12a  47 

34. 477. 04 

44. 44a  32 

348. 39a  31 

424. 6<;2.  49 

140.J'47.  60 

139. 471.  45 

HO.  472.  57 

61.68a  .'W 

223. 709.  04 

2as.  (>.m  00 

64.395.52 

96.811. . 57 

40.M)a20 

143,50ai2 

66. 296  90 
153. 150.  34 
126.  «>9. 96 

70.  (>8a  72 


o  Lap  service. 
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Tablb  D. — Mail  routes  over  whidi  average  weight  of  mail  exceeds  20,000'  pounds  (7o 

tons)  per  day — Continued. 


129050.. 
147041  a. 
149003.. 


ISfiOlOa. 

137006.. 
137039.. 
139002.. 
139009... 

141001a. 
141004  a. 

141006  a. 

141013.. 
141025. . 

143005a. 

143029.. 

143073< 


la. 
145001a. 


1450031 

145004< 

14S006. 

145018. 
145043. 
145070. 
118002. 
118013. 
155052. 
155100. 
157001. 
157004. 
164001. 
173003. 

\nm\. 


Number  of  route. 


Length 
of  route. 


I 


1 


Mil€8. 

14&56 
16&49 
324  29 
145l82 

6a  46 
42a  04 

84.14 
284.33 
335.57 
197.60 
288.10 
107.88 
142.39 

88.77 
152.80 
20a63 

45.98 
141.  74 
27ft  47 
271.71 

ia34 

76l71 

aso 

1.97 

3a  80 

24&84 

34.32 

293.45 

27a  71 

17415 

18.29 

21ft  12 

ft40 

7.10 

172.67 

142.00 

67.35 

,oaii2 
laeo 

541.29 
217.90 
R33.5S 


Average 

weiKht 

per  day. 


Pound9. 
27,930 

[    52,384 

21,380 

31,129 

38.645 

20.721 

135.758 

22,942 

40,619 
32,677 

21,152 

116.553 
23.814 

146.054 

22,211 

35,661 

112, 416 

31,335 

41.353 

23,571 

20.799 
51,388 
75,686 
22.412 
100.573 
28.947 
34.275 
94.ft32 
23.220 
24.231 
20,004 
a5,662 


/ 


} 

I 


!} 


Total 22. 06a  15  ' . 


Pay  per 

mile  per 
annum  for 
transpor- 
tation. 


Annual  ratr 
of  pay  for 
transporta- 
tion. 


{ 


f41&53 
377.16 
54L72 
345l42 
44ft  73 
35a  78 
44ft  73 
53a  10 
338.58 

1,56&07 
362.52 
551.47 
441.18 
465l97 
372.78 
274  29 
342L8Q 


11 


297. 

1.342L 

l,«7fiL 

354 

398. 

49a 

1,054 

1.31& 

452. 

36L 

55a 

36ft 

251. 

33ft 

92& 
35a 

1.191. 
42a 
36a 

1,132. 
365. 
37a 
331. 
81ft 


54 

69 
36 
82 
77 
46 
72 
41 


I 
} 


30  11 
84  if 


17 
36 
37 
43 
04 
97 
53 
87 

a<s 

79 
02 
09 
20 
74 
09 


«60.90a07 

287,737.57 

S0,3fAU 

218,85LC 

150,72133 
lW.617.iN 
3D9.85ah3 
104.442.01 

122,312.20 
98,324  93 
70,795.50 


83. 153  Hi 

395.e0141 

27.21S.24 

2.297.90 

362.93L60 

121, 701 S7 

154  727. 9S 
68.92L» 


74. 

6, 

6. 

61. 

169. 

36. 

24. 

1,135. 

6. 

203. 

72. 

682, 


37&90 

2en.7T 

574  3<? 
24\M 

54a  :*» 

701311 
551.^1 
oua4y 
6.11 1".* 
*2Nf.  14 
777.04 


I  19.904,71404 
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Appendix  No.  2. — Corresjyondence  relative  to  the  abrogation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
postal  convention  with  Canada  in  respect  of  second-class  matter. 

Po8T-0FncE  Department, 
Office  of  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General. 

Classification  Division. 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  t4,  2901, 

Sir:  There  soemp  some  danger  that  this  Department  mfty  suffer  from  having  thrust 
upon  it  for  carriage  at  the  pound  rate  of  postage  large  quantities  of  second-class  matter, 
the  publishers  of  which,  having  been  deprived  of  the  entry  of  their  publicatioii* 
in  this  country,  may  resort  to  Canada  or  Mexico,  and,  securing  entry  there,  obtain 
carriage  for  this  matter  at  the  pound  rate  throughout  the  United  States  by  thus  mail- 
ing it  over  the  line  in  the  domain  of  another  government. 

1  feel  confident  of  the  cooperation  of  those  countries  in  an  effort  for  such  concerted 
action  as  will  protect  each  and  all  of  us.  To  accomplish  this  it  seems  desirable  thai 
at  the  next  opportunity  under  the  convention  the  matter  be  laid  before  that  body 
and  an  article  adopted  that  will  prohibit  the  entry  as  second-class  matter  by  either 


S^COND-CLA^^  ^AJ'L   J(IA,:^:TEfl.  8Q1 

o(  the  postal  establishments  when  a  majority  of  such  pvibf  ications'  subscribers  receive 
^heur  nlail  in  either  of  the  other  countries. 

'  To  this  end  1  beg  to  solicit  your  attention  and  favorable  consideration. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Edwin  C.  Madpen, 
Third  Assistant  Postmaster-Qencrckl. 
Hon.  W.  S.  Shallenberger. 

Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Pobt-Office  Department, 
Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General, 

Washingtony  Februcary  7,  190g. 

Sir:  Recently  this  Office  excluded  from  the  second  class  of  mail  matter  a  number 
of  publications  which  were  found  not  to  be  qualified  to  continue  in  that  class  under 
the  provisions  of  amended  sections  276  and  281.  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations.  In 
the  main,  these  publications  were  advertising  sheets  (virtually  circulars),  and  were 
being  carried  at  tne  pound  rate,  which  is  mainta-ii^ed  largely  at  Government  expense. 

It  is  reported  that  the  publishers  of  these  rejected  periodicals  propose  to  enter 
them  to  newspaper  rates  in  Canada  and  circulate  them  as  heretofore  in  this  country. 
One  such  publication.  Hours  at  Home,  formerly  of  New  York,  has  been  already  sp 
entered,  and  is  now  shipped  back  in  the  mails  to  this  country,  where  the  greater  mtt^* 
ber  of  copies  to  alleged  subscrilxTs  and  as  sample  copies  are  distribute.  Anotner 
publication,  Wilshire's  Monthly  Magazine,  has  also  located  in  Canada.  This  last  case 
xcas  a  question  of  entry,  but  the  Department  had  not  passed  upon  the  application. 
The  publisher,  fearing  it  wou^  not  be  admitted,  moved  to  Canada  ana  secured 
newspaper  rates  there.      '  • 

By  such  procedure  this  Department,  without  compensation,  is  forced  to  carry 
these  publications  throughout  the  United  States,  where  much  the  greater  number  oi 
copies  are  circulated,  when,  if  offered  for  mailing  in  this  country,  at  least  one  o^ 
them  (Hours  at  Home)  would  be  subject  to  a  higher,  or  sustaining,  rate  of  postage. 

I  bring  these  cases  to  your  attention  with  a  view  of  securing  proper  action  for  uie 
protection  of  this  and  the  postal  departments  of  Canada  and  Mexico,  mutually, 
against  the  wrong  which  is  thus  perpetrated.  I  suggest  the  stipulation  that  neither 
country  shall  admit  a  publication  to  newspaper  rates  when  the  liiajority  of  its  copies 
are  distributed  to  persons  in  another  country,  either  as  to  subscribers  or  as  sample 
copies,  and  I  further  si^est  the  adoption  of  a  strict  rule  as  to  what  shall  Constitute 
a  subscriber  and  what  a  sample  copy. 

It  is  very  desirable  to  learn  to  what  extent  this  country  is  now  suffering  by  the 
mailing  of  one  or  both  of  the  publications  mentioned  at  Toronto,  Ontario,  and  I 
suggest  gaining  that  data  as  preliminary  to  the  proposition  for  amending  the  con- 
vention. Unless  action  such  as  suggested  is  taken,  the  work  of  this  Department 
in  excluding  such  publications  from  the  second  class  of  mail  matter  will  be  largely, 
if  not  wholly,  nullified.  Several  hundred  publications  have  lately  been  excluded; 
and  with  the  encouragement  given  by  the  case  of  Hours  at  Home  and  Wilshire's 
Monthly  Magazine,  many  of  these  are  likely  to  move  to  Canada  or  Mexico. 

Sug;gesting  the  earliest  possible  action,  I  am. 

Very  respectfully.  Edwin  G.  Madden. 

Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General. 

Hon.  W.  S.  Shallenberger, 

Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General. 


Post-Office  Department, 
Third  Assistant  Postmaster-Genjiral, 

Washingtem,  March  7,  1902. 

Sib:  Under  date  of  Februaiy  7  last,  I  wrote  your  office  on  the  subject  of  publications 
wbi^h  have  been  excluded  from  the  second  class  of  mail  matter  in  this  country  establish- 
ing themselves  in  Canada. 

Under  date  of  January  25,  1902,  the  postmaster-general  of  Canada  wrote  this  Depart- 
ment as  follows: 

*'Dear  Sir:  Within  the  last  few  weeks,  two  periodicals,  entitled  Hours  at  Home  and 
Wilshire's  Monthly  Magazines  have  been  established  in  Toronto,  and  having  complied 
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with  the  conditions  of  the  Canadian  poet-office  act  became  entitled  to  tnausmiasion 
•  through  our  mails  at  the  statutory  rate  chargeable  against  newsi)aper8  and  periodicab. 
I  understand  that  the  periodicals  above  mentioned  were  formerly  published  in  the 
United  States,  but  for  some  reason  have  been  held  not  entitled  to  transmission  through 
your  mails  as  periodicals.  It  would  appear  to  me  advisable  that  if  possible  the  same 
provisions  r^ardinf  transmission  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  through  the  mailB  of 
the  two  countries  should  be  adopted,  otherwise  there  may  be  a  constant  effort  on  the 
part  of  publishers  to  defeat  the  rulings  of  one  government  by  transferring  their  base  of 
operation  to  the  other  country.  Perhaps  you  would  give  this  matter  your  conBidera- 
tion,  and,  if  the  general  suggestion  appears  to  commend  itself  to  your  judgment,  it  might 
be  possible  to  give  effect  to  it  in  the  near  future. 

The  session  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  commences  on  th^  13th  of  February, when 
any  necessary  legislation  might  be  secured.  My  present  view  is  that  the  matter  can  be 
dealt  with  here  oy  departmental  regulations. 

"Yours,  sincerely,"  Wiluam  Mulock, 

*  *  Postmaster-General. 
Hon.  W.  S.  Shallenberger, 

Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General. 

Under  date  of  February  13  last,  the  postmaster  at  New  York  addressed  this  office  a* 
follows: 

"Sir:  Referring  to  the  letter  of  this  office  of  November  25  last,  inviting  attention  to 
the  circulation  in  this  country,  through  entry  at  the  Toronto,  Canada,  poet-office,  of 
Wilshire's  Magazine,  a  publication  excluded  from  the  second  class,  I  have  to  report 
that  a  similar  method  has  been  adopted  by  the  publication  entitled  Hours  at  Home. 
The  December  number  contains  an  announcement  that  it  is  entered  at  Toronto  as 
second-class  matter,  but  the  advertisements  all  bear  the  address  81  Walker  street.  New 
York,  This  has  no  doubt  resulted  in  its  treatment  by  postmasters  as  a  domestic  pub- 
lication— as  in  in  the  case  referred  to  in  your  letter  of  the  first  instant  (CD  54064). 

"The  December  number  contains  all  the  offers  and  announcements  which  resulted 
in  the  exclusion  of  the  publication.  It  also  appears  that  the  service  is  not  to  be 
relieved  of  working  this  mail  by  the  removals  to  Canada,  as  five  sacks  of  Hours  at  Home 
for  New  York  State  were  received  at  this  office  unworked  on  the  9th  instant. 

"The  facts  are  submitted  for  your  consideration  and  any  action  the  Department 
deems  advisable  or  expedient." 

This  matter  is  brought  to  your  attention  for  such  action  as  you  may  deem  proi)er 
under  the  circumstances,  and  in  connection  with  my  letter  of  February  7  last. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Edwin  C.  Madden. 
Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General. 

Hon.  W.  S.  Shallenberger, 

Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General. 


Post-Ofpice  Department, 
Office  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General, 

Division  op  Foreign  Mad-s, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  29,  1902. 

Sir:  Your  attention  has  been  attracted,  no  doubt,  to  three  orders,  No.  898,  No.  899, 
and  No.  900,  which  were  signed  by  the  Postmaster-General  on  the  17th  of  Julv  last 
and  are  printed  on  paee  7  of  the  inclosed  copy  of  the  United  States  Official  foetal 
Guide  for  the  month  of  August,  1901,  which  modified  the  regulations  of  this  Depart- 
ment respecting  the  conditions  necessary  to  be  complied  with  by  publishers  in  order 
to  entitle  their  periodical  publications  to  be  admitted  as  second-class  matter  to  the 
mails  of  the  United  States;  the  instructions  to  postmasters  respecting  said  orders  being 
printed  on  pages  8  and  9  of  our  Postal  Guide  for  September,  1901. 

In  enforcing  the  modified  regulations  it  was  found  necessary  to  exclude  from  the 
mails  as  "second-class  matter"  numerous  publications  previously  enjoj'in^  the  privi- 
leges accorded  to  matter  of  that  class,  and  to  require  postage  to  be  prepaid  on  those 
publications  at  the  higher  rate  of  postage  applicable  to  "third-class  matter;"  the  pub- 
lications 80  excluded  up  to  the  present  time  being  named  in  our  Postal  Guides  s&  follows 
viz,  pages  8  and  9  of  the  guide  for  November,  pages  8  to  13  of  the  guide  for  December, 
page^  11  to  13  of  the  guide  for  February  last,  and  pages  9  to  11  of  the  guide  for  the 
current  month  (March). 

In  consequence  of  the  action  of  this  Department,  the  publishers  of  the  excluded 
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periodicals  have  moved  their  plants  across  the  line  and  for  the  future  will  publish 
their  papers  in  Canada,  and  others  propose  to  do  likewise,  their  object  bein^  to  evade 
the  higher  rates  of  postage  applicable  in  the  United  States  to  their  publications. 

A  lar^e  majority  of  the  subscribers  to  the  publications  in  question  being  residents  of 
the  United  States,  this  Department  will  be  at  the  expense  of  transporting  the  whole 
issue  of  said  publications  without  any  compensation  whatever,  while  the  publishers 
will  be  paying  to  your  administration  a  lower  rate  of  postage  than  even  the  rate  appli- 
cable to  legitimate  second-class  matter  in  United  States  mails,  and  this  notwithstand- 
ing that  while  the  papers  are  printed  in  Canada  the  entire  business  of  the  publishers 
is  within  the  Unitea  States. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  class  of  cases  under  consideration  is  not  covered  by  any  of 
the  stipulations  of  the  Postal  Convention  in  force  between  our  administrations,  but 
as  that  convention  did  attempt  to  frustrate  the  efforts  of  persons  in  one  country  to 
evade  the  higher  postage  rates  of  the  other  (see  article  4),  I  deem  it  proper  to  bring 
the  matter  to  your  attention  in  the  hope  that  the  regulations  of  your  administration 
may  be  found  to  contain  some  provision  under  which  publications  which  are  denied 
the  privileges  of  second-class  matter  in  United  States  mails  may  bo  denied  similar 
privileges  in  Canadian  malls  in  cases  in  which  the  printing  plants  are  removed  from 
this  country  to  Canada  in  order  to  evade  the  postage  rates  applicable  to  the  publica- 
tions in  the  United  States. 

If  you  see  your  way  clear  to  carry  out  the  foregoing  suggestion,  I  will  cause  you  to 
be  furnished  with  the  names  of  the  publications  and  the  plants  which  have  recently 
been  removed  to  Canada.    Meanwhile  I  would  be  glad  to  be  advised  at  your  early 
convenience  of  your  views  in  relation  to  the  matter. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  S.  Shallenberoer, 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General. 

The  Postmaster-General, 

Ottawa,  Canada. 


Post-Office  Department, 
Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General, 

Washington  J  April  2,  I'W.i. 

Sir:  I  deem  it  proper  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  following  quotation  from  the 
Mail  Order  Journal,  published  in  Chicago,  111.: 


*'0VER  to   CANADA. 


"Instead  of  Postmaster-General  Madden's  having  accomplished  a  beneficial  reform, 
his  policy  is  driving  business  out  of  the  country  into  Canada. 

"In  the  Dominion  no  such  restrictions  are  placed  upon  second-class  matter. 
Rather,  the  Canadian  government,  if  it  was  inclined  to  make  public  its  opinion, 
would  be  found  to  look  with  favor  upon  our  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General^B 
aggressiveness,  as  it  appreciates  the  fact  that  for  every  paper  whose  privileges  he 
curtails  another  publication  is  brought  to  Canada,  swelling  the  post-office  receipts, 
increasing  the  revenues  from  taxes,  and  affording  employment  to  more  of  its  skilled 
labor. 

"Canada  has  another  advantage;  the  rate  for  postage  on  second-class  matter  is  a  half 
cent  a  pound,  not  a  cent,  as  it  is  in  this  country,  and  under  treaty  arrangement  this 
Government  is  compelled  to  carry  Canadian  mails. 

"Manv  mail-order  publishers  have  made  arrangements  that  in  case  their  paper 
falls  under  the  displeasure  of  the  autocrat  of  the  United  States  Postal  Department  to 
retain  their  business  offices  here  and  move  the  publishing  office  into  some  of  the 
larger  cities  of  Canada. 

"  After  Mr.  Madden  sums  up  the  result  of  his  labor  of  reform  he  will  find  that  instead 
of  decreasing  a  deficit  his  work  has  increased  it  by  depriving  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment of  one  of  its  greatest  sources  of  revenue,  besides  contracting  the  businees  of  the 
Erinting  trade,  to  the  prosperity  of  which  this  class  of  publications  have  contributed 
irgely.  This  exodus  of  publishers  will  deprive  of  work  many  skilled  artisans,  such 
as  ad.  setters,  compositors,  press  fecKlera,  and  other  employees." 

Several  letters  have  already  been  addressed  to  you  on  this  subject.  I  trust  that 
your  office,  if  it  has  not  already  moved  in  this  matter,  will  take  prompt  action  to 
prevent  a  complete  defeat  of  the  reforms  that  are  now  in  progress,  as  the  article  just 
quoted  indicates  may  be  done. 
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I  have  previously  informed  you  that  some  of  these  publicatiomi  have  already  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Canada,  and  also  caDed  your  iattention  to  the  report  of  the  poet- 
ntast^^r  W  NfeW  York,  who  stated  that  niany  mail  backs  containing  copies  of  one  of 
these  puhlicationfl  were  received  at  his  office  from  Canada  "unworked. 
Very  respectfully, 

Edwim  C.  Madden, 
Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General. 
Hon.  W.  S.  Shallenberoer, 

Seeond  Assistant  Postmaster-General. 


Post-Oppice  Department, 
Office  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General, 

Office  of  Foreios  Mails, 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  7,  190^. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  5th  instant 
relative  to  the  removal  to  Canada  of  the  plants  of  certain  periodical  publications  which 
are  no  longer  admitted  to  United  States  mails  as  second-class  matter,  and  the  mailing 
of  said  publications  in  Canada  as  second-class  matter;  and  re<}ue8ting,  if  this  Office  haf^ 
not  already  moved  in  the  matter,  that  I  will  take  prompt  action  to  prevent  a  complete 
defeat  of  tne  reforms  that  are  now  in  progress. 

In  reply  I  have  to  inform  you  that  the  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Canada  office  before  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  5th  instant,  and  that  you  will  be 
promptly  advised  of  the  tenor  of  the  reply  of  that  office. 
1  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  8er\'ant, 

W.  S.  Shallenberoer. 
Sfcond  Assistant  Postmagter-Oeneral. 
Hon.  E.  C.  Madden, 

Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General. 


Post-Office  Department, 
Offick  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General. 

Division  op  Foreign  Mails, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Jun£  IS,  1902. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  invite  your  attention  to  this  Department's  letter  No.  161049. 
of  the  29th  of  March  last,  relative  to  the  mailing  in  Canada  of  publications  denied 
admission  to  United  States  mails  as  '  'second-clasB  matter, "  and  to  request  that  you 
will  favor  this  Department  with  your  reply  thereto,  at  your  early  convenience. 
I  am,  very  refipectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  S.  Shallenberoer, 
Setxtnd  Assistant  Postmaster-General. 
The  Postmaster-General, 

Ottawa,  Canada. 


Post-Opfk^e  Department,  Canada. 

Otiaira,  April  ^,  1904. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  it  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  thia 
department  that,  owing  doubtless  partly  to  the  lower  rates  prevailing  in  this  countr}* 
on  newlrpapers  from  the  offices  of  publication,  a  number  of  papers  nave  been  estab- 
lished in  tnis  country,  nearly  the  whole  of  whose  circulation  is  in  the  Unitfed  States. 
It  is  even  pn)bable  that,  owing  to  the  differences  in  view  between  tlfe  two  departments 
as  to  the  aamissibllity  of  certain  newspapers  to  the  statutory  privileges,  which  are  cer- 
tain' to  aririe  when  the  Question  of  admissibility  to  some  extent  depends  upon  the  indi- 
vidtiai  judgments  of  tne  heads  of  the  two  Departinents,  there  may  be  newspapers 
publt^ed  m  this  country  which  have  been  refused  the  ordinary  newspaper  rates  pro- 
vailing  in  the  United  States  and  which  make  Canada  th^  Ibasis  for  publication,  their 
circulaticSn  being  almost  wholly  in  the  United  States.  At  present  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  in  the  convention  between  the  two  countries  t^hich  would  warrant  your 
Department  in  declining  to  receive  these  newspapers  and  forward  them  to  their  deeti- 
nations,  unless  they  can  be  shown  to  contain  matter  which  is  immoral  or  obscene. 
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although  if  you  were  able  to  consult  your  own  views  on  the  matter  you  would  refuse 
to  lend  your  service  for  their  wide  circulation. 

In  like  manner  there  are  some  publications  in  your  country  admitted  to  the  mailing 
accorded  to  newspapers  and  periodicals  but  which  would  not  be  so  admitted  in  this 
country  though  published  here. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  to  this  department  that  it  might  be  expedient 
that  the  convention  between  the  two  countries  might  be  so  changed  as  to  give  the 
fX)untry  of  destination  the  right  to  deal  with  publications  originating  in  the  other 
country,  in  the  same  spirit  as  if  such  publications  had  originated  in  the  country  of 
destination. 

If  you  should  be  favorablv  inclined  to  the  views  herein  expressed,  I  would  pr()|)08e 
modifying  the  first  article  of  the  convention  by  adding  after  tne  wora  ' 'revenues'*  the 
words  *  'subject,  also,  in  the  case  of  newspapers  and  pericxlicals,  to  the  right  of  each 
administration  to  decline  to  transmit  through  its  mails  except  when  duly  prepaid  by 
stamps  in  the  country  of  origin  as  transient  matter,  such  newspapers  and  periodicals  as 
it  would  decline  to  transmit  through  its  mails  under  the  statutory  newspaper  privileges 
accorded  to  publishers  or  newsdealers,  if  such  newspapers  and  periodicals  were  pub- 
lished in  its  own  country." 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  M.  Coulter, 
Deputy  Postwaster-Genn'al. 

The  Postm.\ster-General, 

WashiTigton,  D.  C 


Post-Office  Department, 
Office  op  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General. 

Division  op  Foreign  Mails, 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  4,  1904. 

Dear  Sir:  I  inclose  herewith  a  communication  from  Hon.  R.  M.  Coulter,  deputy 
postmaster-general  of  Canada,  addressed  to  the  Postmaster-General  under  date  of 
April  20,  now  submitted  to  your  office  with  request  to  be  advised  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  reply  that  should  be  prepared  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Mails  touching  the  proposed 
modification  of  the  first  article  of  the  convention  between  the  two  countries. 
Yours,  truly, 

W.  S.  Shallenberoer, 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General. 
Hon.  E.  C.  Madden, 

Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General. 


Post-Office  Department, 
Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General, 

Washington,  May  16,  1904. 

Sir:  I  return  to  you  herewith  the  communication  of  the  Hon.  R.  M.  Coulter,  deputy 

f)ost master-general  of  Canada,  dat(»d  April  30,  last,  and  submitted  to  me  with  your 
etter  of  Mav  4. 

I  regard  tJie  suggesticm  of  Mr.  Coulter  as  most  excellent,  an<l  I  believe  that  it  will 
do  away  with  what  threatens  to  be  a  very  great  abuse  of  the  favored  newspaper  and 
periodical  rates  of  postage.  It  is  suggested  that  the  language  of  the  amendment  as 
proposed  by  Mr.  Coulter  be  changed  so  as  to  substitute  the  words  "miscellaneous 
printed  matter''  for  the  words  "transient  matter,"  in  the  fourth  line  of  the  propped 
amendment.  It  is  possible  that  if  the  amendment  after  the  word  "revenues"  read 
as  follows,  the  object  sought  might  be  better  accomplished: 

"And  in  the  case  of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  to  the  right  of  each  administra- 
tion to  decline  to  transmit  through  its  mails,  except  when  duly  prepaid  by  stamps 
afiixed  in  the  country  of  origin  at  the  rate  applicable  for  miscellaneous  printed  matter, 
such  newspapers  and  periodicals  as  it  would  decline  to  transmit  through  its  mails 
under  the  statutory  newspaper  and  perio<lical  privileges  accorded  to  publishers  and 
newsdealers  if  such  newspapers  and  periodicals  were  published  in  its  own  country'.'* 
Very  respectfully, 

Edwin  G.  Madden, 
Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General. 
Hon.  W.  S.  Shallenberoer, 

Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General. 
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May  28,  1904. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  20th  ultiQio. 
No.  12247,  suggesting— for  reasons  therein  stated — that  it  might  be  exptxlient  to  so 
change  the  postal  convention  in  force  between  the  two  countries  as  to  give  the  countrj* 
of  destination  the  right  to  deal  with  publications  originating  in  the  other  country  in 
the  same  spirit  as  if  such  publications  had  originated  in  the  country  of  destination ; 
and  to  that  end  proposing  tnat  the  first  article  of  the  convention  be  modified  by  adding 
after  the  word  ^'revenues"  the  words  "subject  also,  in  the  caaeof  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  to  the  right  of  each  administration  to  decline  to  transmit  through  ite 
mails  except  when  duly  prepaid  by  stamps  in  the  country  of  origin  as  transient 
matter,  such  newspapers  and  periodicals  as  it  would  decline  to  transmit  through  iia 
mails  under  the  statutory  newspaper  privileges  accorded  to  publishers  or  news  dealers 
if  such  newspapers  and  periodicals  were  published  in  its  own  country." 

In  reply,  1  have  to  inform  you  that  I  am  disposed  to  consent  to  the  proposed  mod- 
ification in  article  1  of  the  convention,  but  am  of  opinion  that  the  object  sought  might 
be  better  accomplished  if  the  modification  were  worded  as  follows — that  is  to  say,  jwd 
after  the  word  revenues"  "and  in  the  case  of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  to  the 
right  of  each  administration  to  decline  to  transmit  through  its  mails,  except  when 
duly  prepaid  by  stamps  affixed  in  the  country  of  origin  at  the  rate  applicable  to 
miscellaneous  printed  matter,  such  newspapers  and  periodicals  as  it  would  decline 
to  transmit  through  its  mails  under  the  statutory  newspaper  and  periodical  privileges 
accorded  to  publishers  and  news  dealers  if  such  newspapers  and  periodicals  were 
published  in  its  own  country." 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  C.  Payne,  Poslm^uier-Gentral. 
The  Po8tma8ter-General,  Ottawa,  Canada. 


Post-Oppice  Department,  Canada, 

Ottawa,  June  22,  1904 - 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  and  thank  you  for  your  communication  of 
the  28th  ultimo,  expressing  agreement  with  the  suggestion  made  by  this  department 
that  it  might  be  expedient  to  change  the  postal  convention  in  force  between  the  two 
countries  so  as  to  give  the  country  of  destination  the  rieht  to  deal  with  publications 
originating  in  the  other  country  in  the  same  spirit  as  if  sucn  publications  had  originated 
in  the  country  of  destination. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  a  draft  amendment  of  the  convention  has  been  pre- 

Eared  and  is  inclosed  herewith  in  duplicate,  duly  signed  on  behalf  of  thLs  department 
y  Sir  William  Mulock,  postmaster-general  of  Canada,  and  I  would  be  much  obliged, 
if  the  amendment  should  be  wholly  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  your  Department, 
for  the  return  of  one  copy  duly  executed  by  yourself. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir.  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  M.  Coulter, 
Deputy  Postmaster-General. 
The  Hon.  H.  C.  Payne, 

Postmaster-General,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Amendment  to  Postal  Convention  Between  Canada  and  United  States  of 

January,  1888. 

For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  post-oflSce  department  of  each  country  to  deal  with 
the  newspapers  and  periodicals  originating  in  the  other  and  addressed  to  it,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  such  newspapers  and  periodicals  had  originated  in  that  country, 
the  undersigned,  Henry  C.  Payne,  Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  Sir  William  Mulock,  K.  C.  M.  G..  Postmaster-General  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
by  virtue  of  authority  veste<i  in  them  by  law,  have  agreed  on  the  following  amendment 
to  the  postal  convention  between  the  two  contracting  countries,  signed  at  Ottawa,  the 
19th  day  of  January,  1888.  and  at  Washington,  the  12th  day  of  Januarv,  1888. 

Article  1.  Amend  one,  paragraph  **A,"  by  adding  thereto  after  the  word  'reve- 
nues" the  following:  and  in  the  case  of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  to  the  right  of  each 
administration  to  oecline  to  transmit  througn  its  mails,  except  when  duly  prepaid  by 
stamps  affixed  in  the  country  of  origin  at  the  rate  applicable  to  miscellaneous  printed 
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matter,  such  newspapers  and  periodicals  as  it  would  decline  to  transmit  through  its 
mails  under  the  statutory  newspaper  and  periodical  privileges  accorded  to  publishers 
and  news  dealers,  if  such  newspapers  and  periodicals  were  published  in  its  own 
country. 

Article  2.  This  amendment  shall  take  effect  upon  the  first  day  of  July,  1904,  and 
shall  continue  in  force  until  terminated  by  mutual  agreement  or  annulled  at  the 
instance  of  the  poet-oflSce  department  of  either  country  upon  six  months'  previous 
notice  given  to  tne  other. 

Done  in  duplicate  and  signed  at  Washington  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  June,  one 

thousand  nine  hundred  and  four,  and  at  Ottawa  on  the day  of ,  one 

thousand  nine  hundred  and  four. 

[seal.]  H.  C.  Payne, 

Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

[seal.]  W.  Mulock, 

Postmaster-General  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

1  hereby  approve  and  ratify  the  foregoing  amendment  to  article  1  of  the  postal 
convention  of  January,  1888,  between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  hereunto 
affixed. 

[seal.]  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

By  the  President: 
John  Hay, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Washington,  June  fSth,  1904. 


(Copy.) 


Poht-Office  Department, 
Office  of  Foreign  Mails, 

Wa8hingt(m,  D.  C,  June  29,  1904. 

Sir:  Referring  to  your  reply,  under  date  of  the  22d  instant  and  No.  12247,  to  this 
Department's  letter  of  the  28th  ultimo.  No.  174827,  transmitting,  in  duplicate  original, 
an  amendment  to  the  postal  convention  in  force  between  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
I  have  the  honor,  by  direction  of  the  Postmaster-General,  to  return  herewith  one  of  the 
duplicates,  said  amendment  having  been  signed  by  the  Postmaster-General  and 
approved  and  ratified  by  the  President  on  the  28th  instant. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  M.  Brooks, 
Superintendent  of  Foreign  Mails. 
The  Postmaster-General,  Ottawa,  Canada. 


(Copy.) 


Post-Office  Department, 
Office  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General, 

Division  of  Foreign  Mails, 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  28,  1906. 

Sir:  Referring  to  my  letter,  No.  161136,  of  the  7th  of  April,  1902,  and  to  the  corre- 
spondence from  your  office  therein  mentioned,  which  resulted  in  the  amendment  of 
June,  1904  (copy  herewith),  to  the  postal  convention  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  under  which  amendment  the  right  to  decide  that  a  certain  publication  is  not 
entitled  to  enjoy  the  rates  and  conditions  applicable  to  '* second-class  matter"  in  its 
mails  is  conceded  to  each  country,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  enforcement 
by  Canada  of  the  stipulations  of  the  amendment  in  question  is  working  serious  incon- 
venience and  hardship  to  many  reputable  and  standard  publications  of  this  countrv 
which  are  circulating  in  our  domestic  mails  at  the  reduced  rate  applicable  to  "second- 
clasB  matter.'*  See  the  Postmaster-General's  orders  Nos.  262  and  767  of  the -14th  of 
September  and  10th  of  March  last,  printed  in  the  Postal  Guide  for  October,  1905,  and 
April,  1906,  respectively. 
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In  view  of  the  inconvenience  and  confusion  resulting  from  having  one  rate  appli- 
cable in  our  mails  to  a  certain  publication  destined  for  delivery  in  Canada,  and  a  dif- 
ferent rate  applicable  to  the  same  publication  destined  for  delivery  in  the  United  States, 
whereas  under  the  original  convention  the  same  rate  applied  to  articles  destined  for 
delivery  in  either  the  United  Stjates  pr  Canada,  and  of  tne  fact  that  the  amendmeni 
appears  to  operate  inequitably  in  so  far  as  the  publications  of  the  two  countries  are 
concerned,  I  should  be  pleased  to  be  favored  witn  your  opinion  as  to  whether  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  propose  to  the  postal  administration  of  Canada  the  annulment  by 
mutual  agreement  of  tne  amendment  in  question,  thereby  restoring  the  conditions 
which  existed  under  the  original  convention. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  W.  S.  Shallenbergkr, 

Second  Assistant  Postmaster-dtneral. 
Hon.  E.  C.  Madden, 

Third  Assistarit  Postmaster-General. 


(Copy.) 


Post-Office  Department, 
Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General, 
^  Washington.  July  24,  1906. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  your  letter  of  April  23,  1906,  requesting  information  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  advisable  to  propose  to  the  postal  administration  of  Canada  the 
annulment  by  mutual  agreement  of  the  amendment  of  June  4,  1^04,  to  the  postal  con- 
vention between  Canada  and  this  countr>%  I  have  to  state  that  this  matter  has  been 
given  very  careful  consideration. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  postal  convention  existing  prior  to  the  amendmeni  in 
question,  publishers  of  publications  which  were  denied  second-class  rates  in  this  tx)un- 
try  moved  to  (^anada  and  secured  those  rates  there.  The  effect  was  to  compel  this 
postal  administration  to  transport  and  deliver  large  quantities  of  third-class  mail  matter 
from  which  no  revenue  at  all  was  derived,  and  which  had  l)een  taken  to  Canada  for 
mailing  merely  to  evade  the  legal  rate  here. 

The  amendment  in  question  has  a  very  .salutary  effect,  and  I  deem  it  inadvisable  to 
suggest  the  annulment  thereof. 

Respectfully,  Edwin  C.  Madden, 

Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General. 

Hon.  W.  S.  Shallendkrhek, 

Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General. 


Post-Opfice  Department,  Canada, 

Ottawa,  17th  AiiguM,  1906. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  for  some  time  past  the  attention  of  this 
Department  has  been  occupied  with  the  postal  convention  between  this  country  and 
the  United  States  eo  far  as  concerns  the  exchange  of  the  class  of  matter  known  as  news- 
papers and  periodicals.  The  postal  convention  of  1875  allowed  the  circulation  in 
either  country  of  matter  of  this  class  originating  in  the  other  at  the  domestic  rates  of 
the  country  of  origin.  The  convention  was  amended  in  1887,  but  the  clause  relating 
to  this  class  of  matter  was  not  affected.  During  the  thirty-one  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  convention  was  made  the  mail  matter,  which  is  comprehended 
within  this  class  has  undergone  immense  changes,  both  in  character  and  in  tne  quanti- 
ties passing  between  the  two  countries.  At  the  time  the  convention  was  made,  the 
number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  offered  for  conveyance  by  the  post-office  from 
the  one  country  to  the  other  was  comparatively  small,  and  they  were  relatively  simple 
in  character,  so  that  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  determine  whether  a  publication 
which  was  submitted  for  conveyance  by  the  post-ofiice  was  entitled  to  the  low  rates  of 
postage  allowed  by  the  statutes  of  both  countries  to  bona-fide  newspapers  and  period- 
icals. With  the  development  of  the  various  means  of  production  the  number  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals  has  been  greatly  increased,  and,  what  is  not  \esa  impor- 
tant, a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  character  of  the  publications. 

At  the  time  the  convention  was  negotiated  the  publications  which  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  it  were  generally  of  a  class  whose  purpose  was  to  disseminate  informatioti  on 
literary  and  scientific  subjects  and  to  educate  public  opinion  regarding  the  problems 
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of  the  time.  There  are  of  course  many  newspapers  and  periodicals  |)ubli8hed  in  both 
countries  of  which  the  same  may  be  said  to-day,  but  along  with  these  have  sprunjg  up 
a  class  of  periodical  bublications  which  are  intended  to  serve  quite  other  ends.  Tney 
take  many  forms  and  cover  a  wide  range  of  literary  matter,  but  the  main  obiect  of  the 
publications  is  not  to  educate  or  inform  the  public,  but  to  creiate  vehicles  for  tne  circula- 
tion of  advertisements,  to  which  they  look  for  their  profits.  In  determining  whether 
a  publication  of  this  class  is  or  is  not  entitled  to  the  privileges,  a  certain  discretion 
must  be  exercised  by  the  administration  of  the  country  of  publication,  and  as  the 
decision  affects  not  only  the  part  of  the  issue  of  such  a  publication  that  circulates 
^thin  the  country  of  origin,  but  also  that  part  which  passes  into  the  mail  service  of 
the  other  country,  it  is  inevitable  that  differences  of  opinion  will  arise  between  the 
two  administrations  as  to  whether  a  given  publication  should  or  should  not  be  granted 
the  statutory  privileges.  When,  therefore,  a  publication  is  submitted  to  the  depart- 
ment of  either  country  with  an  application  for  second-class  privileges,  tliat  depart- 
ment is  not  qujte  free  to  grant  or  refuse  the  privileges  according  to  its  own  ideas  of  the 
propriety  of  the  application,  but  must  consider  what  view  the  other  department  takes 
of  the  same  class  oi  matter,  in  order  that  injustice  may  not  be  done  to  the  applicant. 
Indeed,  it  must  frequently  happen,  owing  to  the  differences  of  opinion  which  must 
arise  between  the  two  administrations  as  to  the  intent  of  the  statutes  under  which  each 
acts  in  this  regard,  that  large  numbers  of  periodicals  originating  in  one  country  are 
s«nt  to  the  other  country  as  second-class  matter  which  the  other  country  would  not 
consider  such  if  published  in  that  country. 

This  state  of  thin^,  besides  being  repugnant  to  the  principles  on  which  the  receiving 
country  carries  on  its  administration,  gives  rise  to  complaints  on  the  part  of  its  own 
citizens  with  which  the  post-office  department  finds  it  impossible  to  deal  satisfac- 
torily. It  is  true  that  each  department  has  the  power  under  the  amendment  of  1904 
to  refuse  admission  to  its  territory,  except  as  printed  matter,  of  such  publications  as  it 
would  not  consider  entitlwl  to  tne  privileges  of  second-class  matter  if  they  were  pub- 
lished in  its  own  country.  But  the  experience  of  the  past  year  must  have  made  it 
plain  that  neither  department  can  give  adequate  force  to  its  own  ideas  without  causing 
a  great  deal  of  friction,  and  without  such  an  outlay  for  clerical  assistance  to  prevent 
the  incoming  of  periodical  matter  which  it  considers  illegitimate,  as  appears  to  be 
(^uite  disproportionate  to  the  real  purpose  to  be  served.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that,  as 
time  eoes  on,  the  ideas  of  each  department  with  reference  to  any  of  the  various  classes 
of  publications  are  subject  to  change,  and  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  free  to  act 
upon  its  ideas  without  too  much  reiference  to  the  views  held  by  the  other  department 
on  the  same  matters. 

The  amendment  of  1904  would,  of  course,  secure  this  freedom  to  each  administration, 
but  it  is  plain  that  neither  administration  would  be  oblivious  to  the  interests  in  the 
other  country  which  might  be  affected  by  giving  effect  to  its  change  of  view.  Another 
feature  connected  with  the  development  of  the  publishing  industry  in  both  countries 
is  the  relative  advantages  and  buraens  which  are  thrown  upon  each  administration  by 
the  quantities  of  matter  passing  each  way.  It  need  not  be  said,  that  if,  of  the  total 
newspaper  and  periodical  matter  passing  between  the  two  countries,  an  overwhelming 
proportion  originates  in  one  of  the  countries  for  distribution  and  delivery  in  the  other, 
the  balance  of  advantage  and  burden  is  not  well  adjusted,  and  efforts  should  be  made 
to  restore  the  balance,  if  such  be  possible. 

For  these  reasons  it  has  seemed  to  this  department  that  the  time  has  come  when  the 
terms  of  the  convention  between  the  two  countries,  so  fan  as  they  apply  to  newspapers 
and  perio<licals,  should  be  reviewed.  This  department  would*  be  glad  to  have  your 
vi(iws  on  this  important  matter. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  olxxiient  servant, 

R.  M.  CoULTfcR, 

Deputy  Postmaster-General. 

The  PoSTM.\aTER-GENERAL, 

Washing f/)n,  I).  C. 


Office  of  the  Pt)STMASTER-GENEUAL. 

Washington,  D.  C,  September,  12,  1900. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  17th  August, 
giving  expression  to  your  desire  for  a  review  of  the  postal  convention  between  the  two 
countries  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  exchange  of  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

Careful  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  reasons  which  have  induced  you  to  ask 
relief  from  what  has  come  to  be  a  burden  on  your  administration,  growing  out  of  the 
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changes  which  have  occurred  since  the  convention  was  concluded,  thirty-one  year? 
ago,  both  in  the  character  and  volume  of  this  class  of  mail  matter  passing  between  the 
two  countries.  I  assume  that  you  have  reason  to  think  that  an  overwhelming  pro- 
portion of  this  class  of  matter  originates  in  this  country  for  distribution  and  deliver>- 
m  Canada,  and  that  while  the  amendment  of  1904  gives  you  power  to  refuse  to  admit 
to  your  mails,  except  at  higher  rates  applicable  to  printed  matter,  any  and  ail  publi- 
cations that  would  not  be  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  second-class  matter,  if  printed 
and  published  in  your  country,  yet  you  find  the  administration  of  the  amendment  in 
the  past  year  so  expensive  and  so  productive  of  friction  that  it  fails  to  afford  that 
measure  of  relief  which  was  expected  of  it  and  which  should  be  sought  by  other  meanp. 

I  have  to  say  that  the  experience  of  this  country  has  developed  more  or  leas  friction 
in  the  operation  of  the  amendment  referrcni  to,  inasmuch  as  publishers  have  com- 
plained that  it  was  not  impartiallv  and  uniformly  administered. 

It  seems  to  me  desirable  that  tne  convention  as  amended  be  allowed  to  remain  on 
trial  for  a  while  longer  and  until  the  present  investigation,  which  is  in  progress  in  this 
country,  authorized  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  to  consider  the  entire  subject  of 
second-class  matter  in  the  mails,  shall  have  been  concluded. 

The  joint  commission  of  Congress  is  expecting  to  make  report  within  six  months  and 
radical  changes  are  possible  in  the  law  relating  to  second-class  mail  matter. 

In  the  meantime  permit  me  to  express  the  hope  that  your  administration  will  con- 
tinue to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  existing  convention  as  amended  in  1904  in  a 
painstaking  manner  and  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  our  publishers. 
I  am,  with  great  respect,  very  truly,  yours, 

W.  S.  Shallenberger, 
Acting  Postmaster-Gerural. 

Hon.  R.  M.  Coulter, 

Deputy  Pastmaster-Generah 

Ottawa,  Canada. 


Post-Office  Department.  Canada, 

Ottawa,  7th  Navember,  1906. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yoiu*  letter  of  the  17th  instant 
with  reference  to  the  question  of  reviewing  the  postal  convention  between  this  countr>' 
and  the  United  States  so  far  as  concerns  the  exchange  of  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

In  your  letter  you  state  that  the  subject  of  second-class  matter  is  engaging  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress,  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses  having  been  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  whole  matter,  that  it  is  expected  that  a  report  will  be  made 
within  six  months,  and  that  it  is  possible  that  radical  changes  will  be  made  in  the  laws 
relating  to  this  class  of  correspondence.  You  suggest  that,  in  view  of  this  fact,  the 
proposed  review  of  the  convention  by  the  two  Departments  be  deferred  until  the 
outcome  of  the  Congressional  investi^tion  may  be  seen. 

In  reply  I  beg  to  say  that,  having  given  the  terms  of  your  letter  careful  consideration, 
the  Department  regrets  that  the  situation  in  this  country  makes  it  impossible  to  accept 
your  sugjgestion  as  to  the  po8t}X)nement  of  the  proposed  review.  This  Department 
has  felt  it  necessary  for  a  long  time  to  subject  tne  regulations  regarding  second-claae 
matter  to  a  thorough  revision,  but  at  every  step  it  has  found  itself  hampered  by  the 
fact  that  the  regulations  of  the  United  States  Department,  to  which  this  Department 
is  in  a  large  measure  obliged  to  conform  by  the  terms  of  the  convention,  differed 
widely  from  the  ideas  by  which  this  Department  was  governed  in  entering  upon  the 
revision. 

The  publishinc:  business  is  developing  rapidly  in  this  countrjr,  and  every  day  this 
department  is  called  upon  to  decide  as  to  the  propriety  of  granting  publishers*  statu- 
tory privileges  to  new  publications;  and  it  is  impossible  to  deal  satisfactorily  with 
these  matters  until  the  department  recovers  a  free  hand  in  applying  its  own  ideas  to 
them.  You  state  that  your  Department  has  experienced  some  friction  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  amendment  of  19(H,  and  intimate  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  publishers 
in  the  United  States  the  amendment  is  not  being  impartially  and  uniformly  admin- 
istered in  this  country.  On  that  point  I  can  only  say  that  this  department  is  not 
unaware  that  the  carrying  into  execution  of  a  regulation  of  this  sort  must  be  attended 
with  friction  and  dissatismction  and  that  it  is  very  probable  that,  owing  to  the  imper- 
fect character  of  its  means  of  prevention,  there  are  many  publications  still  coming 
into  the  countrv  which  would  not  be  allowed  statutory  privileges  if  published  in 
this  country.  This  department  is,  however,  of  opinion  that  the  remedy  lies  not  in 
further  efforts  in  the  not  specially  pleasing  line  of  prohibiting  publications  which  con- 
form to  the  regulations  of  the  United  States  Post-Office,  but  in  removing  trovn  each 
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department  the  obligations  imposed   by  the  convention  and  giving  it  full  freedom 
in  the  application  of  its  own  laws  governing  this  class  of  matter. 

This  (lepartment  presses  this  view  with  the  less  reluctance  because  it  is  unable  to 
pee  that  its  action  will  have  any  effect,  not  beneficial,  on  the  investigation  now 
being  pursued,  and,  while  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  legislation  might T)e  enacted 
by  Congress  which  would  remove  the  objections  this  department  entertains  to  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  still  this  is  only  a  possibility,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  a 
considerable  time  must  elapse  before  so  desirable  a  condition  could  be  reached;  and 
this  department  can  no  longer  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  cases  brought  before 
it  reganiing  Canadian  publications,  which  involve  the  points  in  which  it  feels  itself 
at  issue  with  the  practice  of  your  Department. 

In  notifying  you,  therefore,  under  article  13  of  the  convention  of  1888,  of  the  abro- 
gation of  this  convention  six  months  from  this  date,  I  beg  to  say  that  it  is  only  in  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  second-class  matter  that  this  department  desires  its  action  to  extend , 
and  it  is  quite  prepared  to  allow  the  convention  to  remain  valid  in  all  other  respects, 
if  that  be  satisfactory  to  your  Department. 

If,  either  through  legislation  or  departmental  action,  regulations  are  framed  for  the 
guidance  of  your  Depailment  respecting  second-class  matter,  which,  in  the  working 
out  of  its  policy  this  department  would  find  it  possible  to  adopt,  this  department 
would  be  prepared  to  enter  upon  n^otiations  for  another  convention  relating  to  this 
class  of  matter. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  M.  Coulter, 
Deputy  Postmast^-Creneral. 


Appendix  No.  3. — PubUcationa  represented  m  the  Periodical  Publishers^  Association  of 

America. 

Ainslee's  Magazine,  New  York;  The  American  Illustrated  Magazine,  New  York; 
The  American  Agriculturist  and  the  other  Orange  Judd  Company  publications, 
New  York;  The  American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews,  New  York;  Appleton's  Maga- 
zine, New  York;  All-Story  Magazine,  New  York;  The  Argosy,  New  York:The  Broad- 
way Magazine, New  York;  The  BuHington  Magazine,  New  York;  The  Book-Buyer, 
New  York;  Christian  Herald,  New  York;  The  ('entury  Magazine,  New  York;  Current 
Literature,  New  York;  The  Churchman,  New  York;  Collier's  Weekly,  New  York; 
The  Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  New  York;  (Christian  Endeavor  World,  Boston;  Country 
Life  in  America,  New  York;  The  Delineator  and  the  other  Butterick  Publishing 
Company  publications.  New  York;  Every l^ody's  Magazine,  New  York;  Etude,  Phila- 
delpnia;  Farming,  New  York;  Farm  and  Home,  Springfield  Mass.;  Farm  Journal, 
Philadelphia;  Good  Housekeeping,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Garden  Magazine,  New  York; 
Harper's  Monthly  Magazine.  New  York;  Hari)er's  Bazar,  New  York;  Harper's 
Weekly,  New  York;  The  Independent,  NeW  York;  LippinQott's  Magazine,  Philadel- 

Ehia;  The  Ladiect*  Home  Journal,  Philadelphia;  Little  Folks,  Salem,  Mass.;  The 
iterary  Digest,  New  York;  The  Jjadies'  World,  New  York;  Life,  New  York;  Leslie's 
Weekly,  New  York;  McClure's  Magazine,  New  York;  Munsey's  Magazine,  New  York; 
The  Modem  Prisciila,  Boston;  The  National  Ma^izine,  Boston;  The  North  American 
Review,  New  York;  The  Outing  Magazine,  New  York;  The  Outlook,  New  York; 
Pearson's  Magazine,  New  York;  The  Pictorial  Review,  New  York;  Popular  Magazine, 
New  York;  Ridgway's,  New  York;  St.  Nicholas,  New  York;  Short  Stories,  New  York; 
Suburban  Life,  Boston;  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Philadelphia;  Success  Maga- 
zine, New  York;  Scribner's  Magazine,  New  York;  System,  New  York;  The  Woman's 
Home  Companion,  Springfield,  Ohio.;  The  World's  Work,  New  York:  The  Youth's 
Companion,  Boston. 


Appendix  No.  4. — Notes  on  the  regulations  of  foreign  covntries  in  relation  to  news- 
papers and  periodicals. 

Classipication  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mail  matter  called  inland  correspondence  in  Great  Britain  is  there  divided  into  the 
following  classes:  (A)  letters;  (B)  post  cards;  (C)  half-penny  packets;  (D)  news- 
papers; (E)  parcels. 

The  letter  post  is  regarded  as  the  normal  post  of  the  country.  Post  cards,  half-penny 
packets,  and  registered  newspapers  can  be  sent  at  an  exceptionally  low  rate,  but  in 
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order  to  enjoy  this  privilege  special  conditions  must  be  observed.  In  order  to  be 
transmitted  by  inland  post  as  a  newspaper  the  publication  must  be  registered  at  the 
general  post-office  and  fall  within  the  following  description: 

1.  That  it  consists  wholly  or  in  great  part  oi  politick  or  other  news  or  of  articles 
relating  thereto  or  to  other  current  topics,  with  or  without  advertisements. 

2.  That  it  be  printed  and  publish ea  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

3.  That  it  be  published  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  seven  days. 

4.  That  it  have  the  full  title  and  date  of  publication  printed  at  the  top  of  the  iuvt 
page  and  the  whole  or  part  of  the  title  and  the  date  of  publication  printed  at  the  top 
of  every  subsequent  page.  ^   - 

5.  That  any  supplement  to  a  newspaper  be  a  publication  consisting  wholly  or  in 
great  part  of  matter  like  that  of  a  newspaper,  whether  summed  or  stitched  up  with 
the  newspaper  or  not;  or  consisting  wholly  or  in  part  of  engravin^gs,  prints,  or  litho- 
graphs illustrative  of  articles  in  th(*  newspaper,  such  publication  in  every  case  being 
published  with  the  newspaper  and  having  the  title  of  the  newspaper  printed  at  the 
tpp  of  every  page  or  at  the  top  of  every  sheet  or  side  on  which  any  such  c*ngraving, 
pnnt,  or  lithograph  appears. 

6.  That  a  copy  of  the  publication.  togetlKT  with  a  fee  of  5  shillings,  be  sent  to  the 
secretary  of  the  post-office. 

(Post-Office  Guide,  p.  14.) 

This  Class  is  confined  ab8t)luteiy  to  newspapers  in  the  onlinary  sense  of  the  word. 
It  does  not  include  periodicals  published  more  frequently  than  once  a  week — news- 
papers, magazines,  or  periodicals  generally,  as  underst(X)d  in  the  United  Stat<»s.  A 
prepaid  rate  of  postage  on  a  rt^gisteriHl  newspaper,  including  any  supplement  thereto 
whether  posted  singly  or  with  others,  Ls  Jd.  (1  cent),  but  a  packet  of  two  or  more 
newspapers  is  in  no  case  charg(»able  with  a  higher  rate  than  that  chargeable  for  a  half- 
penny packet,  or  a  letter  of  same  weight.  Such  a  packet  of  newspapers,  however, 
may  not  weigh  alx)ve  5  pounds  or  exceed  2  feet  in  len^h  or  1  foot  in  width  or  depth. 

rrinted  matter  other  than  registered  newspapers  (including  all  other  periodical 
publications  admitted  to  the  seamd  class  in  the  United  States),  may  be  transmitted 
either  by  the  half-penny  package  post  or  by  the  parcel  post.  In  the  former  case  the 
package  may  not  exceed  2  ounces  in  weight,  and  the  rate  is  Jd.  (1  cent)  for  2  ounci'S. 
In  the  latter  case  there  is  a  rate  by  the  pound,  beginning  with  3d.  (6  cents),  for  a  par- 
cel not  exceeding  1  pound,  and  increasing  at  the  rate  of  a  penny  for  each  a<lditional 
pound. 

In  short,  the  method  of  dealing  with  the  periodical  problem  is  this: 

1.  The  exceptional  low  rate  is  confined  to  newspapers  absolutely. 

2.  It  is  not  a  true  bulk  rate,  but  is  a  rate  on  the  individual  copy,  so  modified,  how- 
ever, that  within  the  limit  of  2  ounces  two  or  more  newspapers  may  be  mailed  at  the 
price  of  one — Jd.  (1  cent).  If  several  newspapers  are  inclosed  in  one  package  and 
weigh  more  than  2  ounces  they  pay  practically  letter  postage  at  the  rate  of  ld.[2 
cents)  for  the  first  4  ounces,  and  id.  (1  cent)  for  each  additional  ounce,  w^hich  maketi 
the  rate  substantially  \d.  {\  cent)  for  each  2  ounces. 

3.  That  a  clear  distinction  is  made  between  newspapers  proper  and  other  peri- 
odical publications,  the  latter  being  regarded  simply  in  the  light  of  printed  matter. 

4.  The  post-office  claims  no  monopoly  of  the  transmission  of  such  matter,  and  the 
publishers  are  at  liberty  to  choose  tne  most  advantageous  method  of  transportation. 

The  question  of  the  extension  of  the  newspaper  post  to  magazines  and  other  peri- 
odicals nas  been  raised  in  the  United  Kingoom  and  been  dealt  with  in  a  carefully 
considere*d  re|xjrt  by  a  Postagt*  Rate  Committee. 

The  pn)pose(l  extension  was  rejected  largely  upon  the  grounds — 

1.  That  once  the  limitation  to  newspapers  being  abandoned  (there  being  an  inlierent 
impossibility  of  drawing  a  clear  distinction  between  true  periodicals  of  tne  magazine 
type  and  other  pul)lications  periodically  Issued)  the  change  would  amount  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  general  l)ook  |K3st  rate  to  the  newspaper  rate. 

2.  The  extension  of  the  newspaper  rates  to  magazines  and  periodical  publications 
(there  being  no  clear  difference  in  form  between  favored  and  excluded  classeiJ  (tf 
Iwoks)  would  entail  an  enormous  increase  in  the  work  of  examination  and  cause  con- 
siderable trouble  and  expense  in  all  the  sorting  offices  in  the  country.  V\x)n  the 
question  of  establishing  any  definite  limitation  u|X)n  the  periodical  post  as  distinct 
from  the  general  l)ook  p)st  the  Postage  Rate  Committee  reported  as  follows: 

"The  first  claim  for  aamission  to  a  newspaper  rate  is  in  respect  of  monthly  magazines, 
and  it  is  probable  that  such  magazines  are  mainly  in  the  mind  of  the  pubhc  when 
the  question  is  under  discussion.  But  a  limitation  to  monthly  publications  alone 
would  certainlv  not  satisfy  the  pul)lishing  firms  and  their  supporters;  nor  is  there 
any  reason  in  tlie  nature  of  the  contents,  or  of  the  interests  affecte<l.  to  justify  such  a 
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distinction.  A  quarterly  issue  is  the  minimum  of  frequency  which  has  been  sug- 
gested ad  a  limit  (this,  it  will  have  been  noticed,  is  the  limit  in  the  United  States), 
and  the  cheap  post  has  been  claimed  as  well  for  lxx)ks  in  serial  parts  as  for  magazines 
proper.'  Further,  amongst  monthly  pubKcations  are  no  less  than  21  railway  guides, 
including  **Brad8haws,"  the  ordinary  issue  of  which  weighs  over  1  pound,  and  the 
special  (Continental^  issue  over  IJ  pounds.  Railway  guides  are  certainly  news  of 
a  most  important  character,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  exclude  them  from  any 
periodical  post.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  within  the  narrowest  limits  the  suggested 
post  must  comprise  far  more  than  the  ordinary  magazine,  which  first  arises  to  the 
mind  in  this  connection, 

'*  Messrs.  Cassell  alone  are  at  the  present  moment  issuing  no  less  than  35  books  in 
monthly  parts  and  4  books  in  weekly  parts.  At  present  no  attc>mpt  is  made  to  pass 
even  the  weekly  VKK)k8  as  newspapt^rs,  out  it  is  certain  that  if  the  post  were  enlarged 
to  include  monthly  publications,  Messrs.  Cassell,  one  of  whose  reprt^sentatives  is 
the  most  persistent  aavocate  of  the  enlargement  of  the  newspaper  post,  would  iiisist 
upon  the  extension  of  the  periodical  post  to  the  books  they  issue.  And  they  would 
have  good  grounds  for  so  dcnng,  for  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  a  monthly  magazine  is  of 
an  inherently  different  character  from  a  lKr)ok  issued  in  parts.  Most  of  Messrs.  CasselPs 
issues  would  seem  to  contain  original  matter,  and  a  series  of  consecutive  articles, 
say  on  "British  battles  on  land  and  sea,"  or  on  the  "History  of  England,"  are  certainly 
'31^  much  entitled  to  transmission  at  the  cheap  rate  as  a  series  of  articles  on  miscella- 
neous subjects,  such  as  those  constituting  an  ordinary  magazine  number.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  issues  are  of  standard  works,  then  it  is  difficult  to  see  on  what 
ground  a  standard  work  in  parts  should  be  refused  the  means  of  transmissicm  which 
are  given  to  works  of  a  simuar  character,  but  of  no  established  value.  But  if  books 
in  monthly  parts  are  allowed  to  pass  through  the  post  at  a  cheap  rate,  it  would  be 
most  difficult  to  exclude  eenuine  magazines  which  differ  from  otner  magazines  only 
in  appearing  less  frequently.  How,  for  example,  could  the  Edinbui^g  and  Quarterly 
reviews  be  excluded  from  the  periodical  post,  when  not  only  the  Nineteenth  Century 
and  the  (Vmtemporary,  but  Messrs.  Cassell's  "British  battles  on  land  and  sea,"  were 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  cheap  transmission? 

'*  Again,  if  the  attempt  be  made  to  draw  the  line  at  quarterly  publications,  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  say  why  publications  appearing  less  often  than  once  a  quarter, 
but  essentially  of  the  same  charac'ter  as  many  which  are  issued  qusulerly,  should 
be  excluded  from  the  cheap  post. 

'*  For  instance,  amtm^  Departmental  issues,  the  *  Post-Office  Guide'  appears  quarterly, 
but  the  'Admiralty  tide  table,'  'Ham's  customs  yearl)ook,'  and  'Ham's  inland 
revenue  yearbook,'  which  probably  (*ontain  information  of  a  similar  character  in 
relation  to  those  departments,  are  annuals.  Among  official  lists  in  relation  to  the 
services  and  the  professions  'Hart's  quarterly  army  list  and  militia  list'  and  the 
'  Navy  list  '  appear  (quarterly,  while  the  '  Clergj''  directory,'  the  *  Clergy  list,' 
*Crockford's  clerical  directory,'  the  'Law  list,'  the  'India  office  list,'  and  four 
mcnlical  directories  appear  yearly.  The  'India  list'  appears  twice  a  year.  Again, 
among  journals  of  learned  societies  many  appear  quarterly,  some — for  example,  that  of 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute— appear  two  or  three  times  a  year,  and  many  appear 
yearly.  WTly  should  the  report  ol  the  British  Association  be  excluded  from  a  period- 
ical post  when  the  journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association  is  admitted? 
Among  directories,  'Boyle's  court  guide.'  the  'Royal  blue  book,'  and  the  'Royal 
r(^  book,'  all  appear  twice  a  year,  while  most  directories — among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned 'Kelley's' — are  annuals:  Whitaker's  almanack,  an  annual  publication,  is 
among  the  publications  for  which  Mr.  Amold-Forster's  scheme  claimed  the  privilege. 
Railway  guides,  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  noticed,  are  mostly  monthly.  Tne 
information  contained  in  railway  guides  and  directories  is  essentially  of  the  same 
character,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  one  should  be  admitted  to  the  cheaj) 
pfist  and  the  other  excluded.*' 

Canada. 

second-class  matter. 

Newspapers  and  periodicals. 

33.  This  class  includes  M)  newspapers  and  periodicals  printed  and  published  in 
('anada  and  posted  from  the  office  of  publication. 

(2)  British  and  ITnited  States  or  other  foreign  newspapers  and  periodicals  and  Cana- 
dian newspapers  and  periodicals  posted  by  newsdealers  to  regular  subscribers. 

(3)  Transient  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
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34.  The  gtMieral  rate  cm  newsjMipers  and  periodicals  printtnl  and  published  in 
Canada,  ana  issued  not  less  fretiiiently  than  once  a  month,  mailed  by  the  publisher? 
in  the  post-ofiice  at  the  place  where  they  are  published,  and  addreesecl  to  regular  sub- 
scribers.  or  to  newsdealers,  in  Canada,  tiie  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States.  Mex- 
ico, and  certain  British  possessions  (sec.  38),  is  a  bulk  rate  of  half  a  cent  per  pound. 

35.  It  is  provided,  however,  that  where  the  distance  in  Canada  which  such  new^- 
papers  and  periodicals  are  reauired  to  be  transmitted  does  not  exceed  300  miles  frf>m 
the  place  of  publication,  ana  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  (the  distance  for  the 
transmission  of  which  is  limited  as  aforesaid)  are  not  to  be  delivered  in  Canada  under 
thi*  free  letter  carrier  delivery  system,  the  rate  shall  be  reduced  to  a  qiiarter  of  a  cent 
per  pcjund. 

In  order  to  avail  themselves  of  this  reduced  rate  publishers  must  separate  their  news- 
papers into  two  lots  before  sending  them  to  the  post-office,  one  lot  to  contain  the  papers 
which  are  to  be  delivered  at  places  within  the  300-mile  limit  not  having  a  free-deliver>' 
system  and  the  other  those  which  are  liable  to  the  rate  of  half  a  cent  a  pound. 

The  places  in  Canada  at  which  newspapers  can  not  be  delivered  at  the  reduced  rat»* 
of  one-quarter  of  a  cent  are  Victoria,  Vancouver,  Winnipeg,  London,  Brantford.  Ham- 
ilton, Toronto,  Kingston,  Ottawa,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  John,  Fredericton,  and 
Halifax. 

36.  A  further  exception  is  made  in  favor  of  newspapers  or  periodicals  published 
not  more  frequently  tnan  once  a  week,  which  may  be  sent  free  to  regular  subscribers 
residing  within  a  circular  area  of  40  miles  in  diameter,  the  center  of  which  must  either 
be  the  place  of  publication  or  some  point  not  more  than  20  miles  distant  therefnmi 
according  to  the  choice  of  the  publishers.  Such  papers  may  also  be  delivered  free  to 
subscribers  at  the  office  at  which  they  have  been  posted,  except  in  cities  where  the 
letter-carrier  system  ia  established.  In  the  latter  case  ordinary'  transient  newspaper 
rates  are  charged. 

37.  Any  ('anadian  newspaper  or  periodical  which  claims  to  be  entitled  to  8tatuit»ry 
privilege  must  confonn  to  the  following  statutory  conditions,  namely: 

(a)  "  It  must  ))o  known  and  recognized  as  a  newspaper  or  periodical  in  the  generally 
received  sense  of  the  word,  and  consist  wholly  or  in  great  part  of  political  or  other  new?, 
or  of  articles  relating  thereto,  or  to  other  current  topics,  and  be  published  regularly  at 
intervals  of  not  more  than  one  month." 

(b)  "The  full  title,  place,  and  date  of  publication,  and  the  distinguishing  numbt*r 
of  the  issue  must  be  printed  on  the  top  of  tne  first  and  every  subsequent  page,  and  also 
on  any  paper,  print,  lithograph,  or  engraving  purporting  to  be  a  supplement  to  it,  ami 
sent  with  it." 

(c)  '*  It  must  be  addressed  to  a  bona  fide  suV)scriber  or  known  newsdealer  in  Canada." 

(d)  "It  must  be  delivered  into  the  post-office  under  such  regulations  as  the  Postmas- 
t^r-General  may  from  time  to  time  make  for  the  purpc^se."     (See  sec.  50  below.) 

38.  By  agreement  with  the  postal  administrations  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
followinp:  British  iK)ssessions:  Bahamas,  Barbados,  Bermuda,  British  Guiana,  British 
Honduras,  Briti.«^h  North  Borneo,  C(»ylon,  Cypi-us,  Falkland  Islands,  Fiji,  Gambia. 
Gibraltar.  Hontxkong.  Jamaica,  Leeward  Islands,  Malta,  Mauritius,  Newfoundland. 
Now  Z(»aland,  ^Sorthem  Nigeria.  Sarawak,  Seychelles.  Sierra  Leone,  Southern  Nigeria. 
Transviuil,  Tiinidad  and  Tobago,  Turk's  Islands  and  Zanzibar,  the  same  rate  of  pre- 
payment which  api)lios  to  Canadian  newspapers  and  periodicals  addressed  to  sub- 
scribers or  newsch'iilers  in  Cnnada,  and  to  sample  copies  and  transient  new.spaper8  and 
periodicals,  applies  also  to  Canadian  papers  similarly  sent  to  those  countries. 

A  similar  agre<'ment  has  been  in  existence  for  a  number  of  years  with  the  postal 
admini.'^t ration  of  th(»  United  States,  and  has  lately  been  entered  into  with  the  p>ostal 
administration  of  Mexico,  with  this  difference,  that  British  and  foreign  (as  well  as  Cana- 
dian) newspapors  and  periodicals  can  be  sent  to  the  United  States  or  to  Mexico  at  the 
same  rates  of  prepayment  as  ajiplied  to  such  papers  when  posted  for  delivery  within 
Canada. 

39.  In  order  to  prevent  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  delivery  at  offices  of  destination 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  Mexico,  or  the  Briti.^h  colonies,  of  Canadian  newspapers  and 
periodicals  posted  by  publishers  and  news  dealers  in  Canada  which  do  not  bear  pK)stage 
stamps,  postmai^ters  are  instructed  trt  stamp  all  such  matter  in  future  with  the  '* postage 
paid"  stamp  issued  by  the  department  for  that  purpose. 

40.  The  post-oflice  act  also  aeclares  that:  "The  postmaster-general  shall  have  power 
to  decide  whc^tlicr  any  publication  is  or  is  not  a  newspaper  or  periodical  within  the 
meaning  and  intent  of  the  act,  and  whether  the  requirements  thereof  have  or  have 
not  be(>n  complied  with  in  resi)ect  of  it."  The  postmaster-general  has  further  power 
to  make  any  regulation  he  may  deem  necessary  to  give  full  effect  to  the  provisioiiF  oi 
the  statute  or  to  prevent  evasions  thereof. 
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41.  Before  any  newspaper  or  other  publication  not  heretofore  recognized  by  the 
department  as  a  newspaper  or  periodical  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  can  pass  by 
post  under  the  provisions  thereof,  a  copy  must  be  submitted  to  the  postmaster-gen- 
eral for  his  examination  and  for  his  decision  on  its  claim  under  the  statute.  Any  post- 
master allowing  a  paper  to  pass  at  the  reduced  statutory  rate  of  half  a  cent  or  Quarter 
of  a  cent  per  pound,  as  the  case  may  be,  which  has  not  been  authorized  by  the  aepart- 
ment  to  pass  at  that  rate,  will  be  h<4d  liable  for  the  postage  thereon  at  the  rate  of  1  cent 
per  2  ounces  to  each  separate  address. 

42.  The  numbers  of  such  newspapers  and  periodicals  printed  and  published  in 
Canada  as  are  admitted  to  pass  by  post  from  the  office  of  publication,  either  to  regular 
subscribers  or  as  sample  copies,  uncier  statutory  privileges  may  contain  folded  therein — 

(a)  Supplements. — It  being  understood  that  a  supplement  for  this  purpose  is  to  con- 
sist of  matter  not  inserted  in  the  number  in  which  it  is  folded  for  want  of  space  in  that 
number,  and  that  it  is  properly  in  its  contents  a  part  thereof,  and  is  not  meant  for 
another  distinct  and  separate  object  or  use.  A  supplement  should  bear  even  date 
with  the  number  to  which  it  belongs.  Maps,  diagrams,  illustrations,  etc.,  which  form 
a  necessary  part  of  a  publication  as  illustrating  reading  matter,  are  admissible  thereto, 
either  loose  or  attached,  as  a  part  of  the  publication  itself  without  the  words  ''Sup- 
plenaent  to,"  but  not  more  than  one  of  sucn  inclosures  will  be  permitted  in  any  one 
copy  of  a  publication.  Matter  printed  elsewhere  than  at  the  oftice  of  publication,  to 
be  used  as  supplements  to  various  newspapers  for  the  purpose  of  securing  circulation 
to  advertisements  of  private  business,  can  not  be  used  as  supplements,  though  contain- 
ing literary  matter. 

{b)  The'accounts  and  receipts  sent  from  the  office  of  publication  to  the  subscribers, 
also  printed  circulars  soliciting  subscriptions — which  must  be  brief  and  of  the  most 
simple  character — and  printed  envelopes  addressed  to  the  publishing  office.  Printed 
circulars  permitted  to  pass  as  inclosures  under  the  preceding  paragraph  must  be  con- 
fined to  a  Dare  invitation  to  sul>8cribe  or  to  renew  subscription  to  the  paper.  No.  refer- 
ence to  the  features  of  the  paper  nor  to  premiums  will  be  permitted. 

The  accounts  and  receipts  must  be  in  such  form  as  U)  convey  no  other  information 
than  the  name,  place  of  publication,  subscription  price  of  the  publication  to  which 
they  refer,  and  the  subscription  due  thereon. 

43.  The  publishers  of  newspapers  printed  and  published  in  Canada  and  transmitted 
by  post,  under  the  provisions  of  the  post-office  act,  as  amended  by  61  Victoria,  chapter 
20,  may  inciose  with  the  folds  of  such  newspapers  as  are'addressed  to  subscribers  or 
news  dealers,  chromos,  lithographs,  prints,  or  engravmgs,  and  have  the  papers  con- 
taining such  inclosures  transmitted  oy  post  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound  (prepaid) 
on  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  Each  newspaper  may  contain  not  more  than  one  such  inclosure; 

(6)  The  papers  with  the  inclosures  mentioned  must  be  issued  from  the  office  of  pub- 
lication of  the  newspaper; 

(c)  At  the  time  when  such  papers  as  aforesaid,  containing  such  inclosures,  are  ten- 
dered to  the  post-office  for  convejrance  by  post,  the  publisher  must  in  writing  notify  the 
postmaster  of  the  oflBce  at  which  they  are  so  tendered,  of  their  containing  such  inclo- 
sures, and,  if  he  fails  to  give  such  written  notice,  the  rate  of  postage  on  said  papers 
containing  such  inclosures  will  be  1  cent  for  each  2  ounces  or  fraction  thereof. 

44.  No  inclosures,  other  than  those  above  specified,  are  to  be  allowed  in  Canadian 
newspapers  and  periodicals  passing  to  subscribers  under  statutory  conditions,  and 
postmasters  are  to  warn  publishers  posting  at  their  respective  offices  that  iit  the 
newspapers  or  periodicals  they  post  for  subpcribers  contain  as  inclosures  ordinary  busi- 
ness handbills,  notices,  advertisement  sheets,  or  pamphlets  not  properly  coming  under 
the  head  of  supplements  as  above  defined,  or  any  other  matter  not  permitted  by  these 
regulations,  they  will  be  required  to  pav  postage  on  the  pame  by  postage  stamp  at 
the  rate  of  1  cent  per  2  ounces.  A  supplement  must  -not  be  printed  in  such  a  form  as 
to  resemble  a  hanclbill  and  its  contents  must  be  in  the  nature  of  news  essential  to,  but 
crowded  out  of,  the  regular  issue.  All  advertisements  in  periodicals  must  be  perma- 
nently attached  thereto  by  binding,  stitching,  pasting,  or  othen^  if^e,  and  the  sheets 
containing  the  same  must  be  of  the  same  size  as  the  pages  of  the  publication — adver- 
tisements printed  on  sheets  exceeding  in  size  the  regular  pages  are  inadmissible, 
though  folaed  to  the  size  of  the  regular  pages. 

45.  Postmasters  are  required  to  examine  the  newspapers,  etc.,  posted  from  news- 
paper ofl5ces  in  order  to  see  that  the  regulations  in  regard  to  inclosures  are  not  being 
violated  or  evaded. 

46.  British  and  United  States  or  other  foreign  newspapers  and  iM^ricdicals  as  well  as 
Canadian  publications  recognized  as  second-class  matter  may  oe  posted  by  news 
dealers  for  transmission  by  mail  to  subscribers  in  Canada,  the  United  States,  or  Mexico 
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at  the  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound  bulk  weight.  Specimen  copies  of  British  and  (^anadian 
periodicals  may  be  sent  out  by  news  dealers  at  the  same  rate.  Each  article  so  posted 
m'ust  be  staitiped  '  'Prepaid  in  bulk  by  news  dealer^."  Such  new^papeiEs  and  periodi- 
cals will  not,  nowever,  oe  accepted  at  that  rate  for  local  delivery  in  places  where  a  fiv^ 
letter  carrier  service  has  been  established.  The  ordinary  transient  newspaper  rate 
applies  in  such  a  case.  All  matter  so  sent  shall  be  subject  to  the  regulationa  relating 
to  the  posting  of  second-class  matter  and  specimen  copies  of  Canadian  perio^icala. 

47.  newspapers  and  periodicals  sent  out  by  news  dealers  are  in  an  cases  liable  tv 
postage  and  must  be  separately  prepaid  by  postage  stamps  (with  the  sole  exception 
noted  above  in  sec.  46),  and  if  posted  unpaid,  are  to  be  sent  to  the  dead-letter  office. 

48.  Unsold  copies  of  newspapers  are  periodical  publications  returned  by  new^ 
dealers  to  the  publishers  are  liable  to  the  1  cent  per  4  ounces  rate  of  p<»tage. 

49.  Newspapers  and  periodicals,  publications  printed  and  puolishra  in  Canada, 
issued  less  frequently  than  once  a  month,  addressed  to  regular  subscribers  and  newB 
dealers  are  liable  to  a  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound  or  fraction  thereof. 

'  50.  Printers  and  publishers  should  send  their  papers  to  tlie  post-office  put  up  in  i 
manner  to  admit  of  their  being  readily  assorted  for  mailing,  and,  if  neceeeary,  with- 
drawn from  their  covers  for  examination.  The  newspapers  lor  each  post-office  of  desti- 
nation should  be  made  up  in  strong  paper,  in  a  separate  parcel,  which  should  be  plainly 
addressed. 

51 .  When  the  numbers  of  a  newspaper  or  pericxlical  sent  from  an  office  of  publication 
in  Canada  have  remained  in  a  post-office  in  Canada  uncalled  for  during  four  weeks,  the 
postmaster  will  notify  the  respective  publishers  on  the  proper  form  (which  form  pas5«>' 
free  of  postage),  but  will  not  return  the  papers.  If  the  newspaper  continues  to  arrive 
after  the  notice  has  been  sent,  the  postmaster  will  notify  the  publisher  in  the  same  way 
a  second  time,  specially  calling  his  attention  to  the  first  notice  given.  When  a  new?- 
paper  has  been  refused  oy  the  party  to  whom  addressed,  the  publisher  should  be  imm»^ 
diately  notified  and  a  second  notice  should  be  sent  if  the  paper  is  not  at  once  stopped. 

52..  If  a  newspaper  is  refused  by  a  person  who  says  ne  is  not  a  subscriber  and  it 
after  the  publisher  has  been  notified  twice  in  the  usual  way,  the  paper  continues 
to  be  sent,  the  matter  should  be  reported  to  the  Department. 

53.  The  Department  finds  that  an  impression  is  prevalent  among  publish en«  of 
newspapers  throughout  the  country  that  when  a  person  has  once  subscribed  for  a 
paper  he  should  continue  to  be  regarded  as  a  subscriber  and  to  be  charged  for  the 
paper  until  he  has  definitely  notified  the  publisher  to  cease  sending  it  and  has  paid 
the  subscription  price  in  fuil  for  the  whole  period  during  which  the  paper  has  been 
sent  to  him.  Postmasters  are  imforined  that  this  impression  is  erroneous  and  thai 
the  subscription  to  a  newspaper  dr^es  not  involve  any  such  obligation  2ls  is  suegestfxl. 

From  the  post-office  standpoint  a  person  ceases  to  be  subscriber  to  a  newspaper  or 
period ic*al  wnen  he  refuses  to  take  it  out  of  the  post-office.  In  such  cases  it  is  tht- 
duty  of  the  postmaster  to  notify  the  publishers  as  required  in  the  regulations  in  sta- 
tions 51  and  52. 

54.  If  a  publisher  continues  to  send  papers  after  being  notified  of  their  refusal  by 
the  addres.'aee,  the  papers  will  not  be  accepted  for  transmission  at  the  rate  of  pofttage 
applicable  to  those  addressed  to  subscribers  but  will  be  regarded  as  transient  news- 
papers and  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  per  4  ounces  or  fraction  thereof. 

55.  Specimen  or  sample  copies  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  from  the  office  oi 
publication  are  liable  to  a  rate  of  1  cent  pei  pound  or  fraction  thereof,  and  all  spocimf^n 
copies  must  be  stamped  or  marked  by  the  publishers  "sample  copy."  After  sample 
copies  have  been  admitted  to  the  mails  the  presence  upon  tnem  of  the  mark  or  stamp 
above  indicated  will  be  accepted  by  all  postmasters  through  whose  hand?  they  may 
pass  as  evidence  that  the  necessary  postage  has  been  paid  at  the  office  of  posting. 

56.  Specimen  copies  entitled  to  pass  at  the  1  cent  per  pound  rate  are  those  sent  «>ut 
with  a  view  to  maxing  the  paper  known,  and  securing  additional  subscribers;  and 
the  number  of  such  copies  should  not  exceed,  one-third  of  the  niimber  sent  by  mail 
to  regular  subscribers.  Whenever  the  number  of  sample  copies  posted  by  a  journal 
with  but  a  limited  subscription  list  is  relatively  very  large,  there  is  always  ground 
for  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  paper  is  not  being  used  as  a  handbill  to  advertise  some 
particular  business  or  institution  in  which  the  publishers  are  interested.  In  such 
a  (^fle  the  copies  sent  out  should  be  prepaid  at  the  ordinary  transient  newspaper 
rate,  Jnd  postmasters  are  requested  to  see  that  the  regulations  are  not  evaded  in  tiii? 
respect.  Copies  containing  a  particular  advertisement  sent  to  .names  furnished,  or 
to  a  district  of  country  indicated,  by  the  party  or  parties  interested  in  such  adver- 
tisement, are  not  entitled  to  pass  as  sample  copies. 

57.  When  papers,  not  sample  copies,  are  received  for  delivery,  bearing  no  indica- 
tions of  prei^vment,  addressed  to  persons  who  are  not  subscribers,  the  attention  of 
the  Department  should  be  called  to  the  matter,  and  the  nan^e  of  the  paper  given. 
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58.  Copies  of  newspapers  sent  to  advertisers  in  connection  with  the  publication 
f>f  their  advertisemontfi,  and  copies  sent  to  addresses  furnished  by  advertisers,  or  to 
perwms  whose  subscriptions  have  been  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  by  interested  parties, 
or  marked  copies,  can  not  be  considered  as  addressed  to  subscribers,  or  aa  specimen 
copies,  but  are  liable  as  transient  newspapers  to  posUige  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  per  4 
ounces  to  each  separate  address. 

59.  When  a  publisher,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  ruling^  of  a  postmaster  as  to  the 
charges  which  the  latter  claims  to  be  due  on  the  publications  submitted,  desires  to 
appeal  therefrom  to  the  Poetina-ster-Genenil,  he  must  make  a  deposit  at  the  rate 
claimed  l)y  the  postmaster  for  the  iyeue  posted,  of  which  the  excess  (»\'er  second-class 
rates  will  be  refunded,  if  the  Department  decides  the  matter  to  be  mailaMe  at  said 
nt^s. 

60.  On  all  newspapers  and  periodicals  posted  in  Canada,  othcT  than  those  addressed 
from  the  office  of  publication  to  regular  subscribers  or  news  dealers  in  the  Dominioi;i, 
or  in  the  countries  mentioned  in  seoticm  38,  page  x,  or  sent  out  as  sample  copies,  the 
rate  will  be  1  cent  per  4  ounces,  to  each  separate  address,  which  must  be  prepaid 
by  postage  stamj). 

61.  A  single  copy  of  a  recognized  newspaper  or  periodical  weighing  less  than  1 
ounce  mayoe  posted  at  a  post;ige  rate  of  one-half  cent,  which  shall  in  all  cases  be 
prepaid  by  postage  stamp  affixed  thereto. 

62.  Insufficiently  paia  newspapers  and  periodicals  may  be  forwarded  to  address 
(if  within  Canada)  charged  with  double  the  deficient  postage,  provided  at  least  1  cent 
has  been  prepaid. 

63.  Although  provision  is  made  for  forwarding  newspapers  through  the  post,  it  is 
not  compulsory  on  anyone  to  employ  this  mode  of  transmiasion;  everything  except 
letters  and  circulars  may  be  sent  m  any  other  way. 

64.  Postmasters  are  strictly  forbidden  to  read  newspapers  passing  through  their 
offices  addressed  to  other  persons,  or  to  allow  them  to  be  read  by  third  parties. 

65.  In  }X)sting  newspaper  packets  the  following  conditicms  must  be  observed: 

(a)  The  cover,  if  it  has  one,  must  be  open  at  both  ends,  and  must  admit  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  paper  for  the  purpose  of  examination. 

(6)  The  packet  must  not  contain  any  inclosure  liable  to  a  higher  rate.  The  pen- 
alty for  anv  attempted  fraud  in  connection  with  inclosures  or  writing  in  newspapers, 
etc.,  is  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $40. 

(c)  It  must  have  no  writing  thereon  but  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  to 
whom  sent  and,  if  di»sired,  the  name  or  initials  of  the  sender. 

(</)  Objection  is  not  made,  however,  to  pimple  marks  calling  the  attention  of  the 
party  addressed  to  any  particular  paragraph  or  advertisement,  provided  that  such 
marks  are  not  of  the  nature  of  a  letter. 

66.  Transient  newspapers  contravening  the  above  regulations  are  sent  to  the  dead- 
letter  office'by  first  post. 

67.  Transient  newspapers  posted  at  an  offic*  for  delivery  therefrom  are  liable  to  the 
same  rate  as  if  addressed  to  another  office.  (Postal  I^awe  and  K^ulations  of  Canada, 
1906,  pp.  9-14.) 

Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

state  of  new  south  walks. 

ICoinmonwealth  of  Australia,  State  of  New  South  Wales,  Post  and  Telegraph  Guide,  April,  1906.] 

For  the  purpose  of  comparative  study  of  the  postal  system  of  Australia  it  has  been 
thought  sufficient  to  take  for  illustration  the  regulati(;ns  of  the  State  of  New  South 
Wales. 

In  New  South  Wales  mailable  matter  is  clarified  as  follows: 


I  New  South  Wales.  Lord  Howe,  and 
Norfolk  Ifalands. 


City  and  suburb««  and 

places    montion«  d         Country, 
on  pages  2(K>-2I2. 


OthoT  Australian  States.  Now  Zealand, 
.  Fiji,  and  British  Ntw  Guinea. 


Every  ^  oz.  or  fraction  thereof 2d. 


Letters Every  i^  oz.  or  frac-     Every    ^    oz. 

tion  thereof Id.        or  fraction  " 

thereof.. 2d.  i 

l>tt/>r cards Each lid.  .  Each IJd. 

Postcards:  i 

Single Each ..Id.     Each Id. 

Reply Each 2d.  !  Efich 2d. 
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New  South  Wales,  Lord  Howe,  and 
Norfolk  Islands. 


Other  \U8tralian  States,  New  Zealana. 
Fiji,  and  British  New  Quinea. 


Commercial  papers i  Every  2  oz 

Merchandise I  Every  2  oz 

Patterns  and  samples  '  " — —  « 
Printed  papers 


Every  2  oz.  or  fraction  thereof Id- 

Evcry  2  oz.  or  fraction  thereof M 

Every  2  oz.  or  fraction  thereof  . .  . .Id. 
Every  2  oz.  or  fraction  thereof id- 


Books  . 


Every  4  oz.  or  fraction  then?of 


Id. 


Magazines... 


or  fraction  therof Id. 

or  fraction  thereof ...  Id. 

Every  2  oz.  or  fraction  thereof Id. 

Not  exceeding  2  oz ^d. 

Exceeding  2  oz.  but  not  exceeding  4 

oz Id. 

Every  additional  4  oz.  or  fraction 

thereof Id. 

Not  exceeding  2  oz Jd. 

Exceeding  2  oz.  but  not  exceeding  4 

oz Id.  I 

Every  additional  4  oz.  or  fraction  of  i 

4oz Id.  ' 

Victoria,  South  Austra-  QueenaUod 
,     lia,  Western  Australia,  nd    Brit- 
Tasmania,   New   Zea-  lah    •N«>v 
land,  and  Fiji.  Guinea. 

Not  exceeding  2  oz Jd.     Not  exceeding  8  oz...  Id.     Eveiy  4  oz. 

or  fraction 
tbereof.  Id- 
Exceeding  2  oz.  but  not  exceeding  8     Every  additional  4  oz.or 

oz Id.        fraction  thereof . .  .§d. 

Every  additional  4  oz Jd.  j 


Newspapers: 

'(Printed  and  published  within  the 
Commonwealth  for  sale) . 
(I)  Posted  by  registered  newspaper 
proprietors,  or  by  news  vendors,  or 
returned  by  an  agent  or  news  vendor 
to  the  publishing  office. 


New  South  Wales, 
Lord  Howe,  and 
Norfolk  Islands. 


Other  Austra- 
lian  States 
and  British 
New  Guinea. 


(II)    Newspapers  other  than  those 
posted    oy   registered   newspaper 
proprietors,  or  news  vendors,  or  rv- 
turned  by  an  agent  or  news  vendor 
to  the  publishing  office. 
(Portions   or  cuttings   are  charged 
•  *  Printed  papers ' '  rates  of  postage. 
Newspapers  printed  or  publiHhed 
outside  the  (Joramonwealth,  when 
posted  in  New  South  Wales,  are  sub- 
ject to  magazine  rates  of  postage.) 
Supplements  for  newspapers  printed 
in  New  South  Wales. 

Fee  for  registration 

Acknowledgment  of  delivery  of  a  regis- 
tered article. 
Inquiry  respecting  delivery  of  a  registered 

article. 
Parcels 


Without  condition  as  to  number  In 
each  addressed  wrapper. 
Every  20  oz.  or  fraction  thereof 
on  the  aggregate  weight  of 
newspapers  so  posted  by 
any  one  person  at  the  same 
time Id. 


For  each  newspaper: 

Every  10  oz.  or  fraction  there- 
of  Jd. 


New^  Zealand  and 
Fiji. 


Parcels  containing  not 
less  than  4  newspa- 
pers of  the  same  issue: 
Every  lb.  or  frac- 
tion thereof;  on 
the      aggregat'' 
Wright  of  the  par- 
cel 8  posted  at  tbti 

same  time Id. 

For  each  newspaper: 
Every     10    oz.   or 
fraction      therp- 
of W. 


Every  lb.  or  frac- 
tion thereof.ld. 
Each  article... 3d. 
Each 2Jd. 

Each 2id. 

Not  exceeding  1 
lb 6d. 

Every  additional 
lb. '  or  iction 
thereof 3d. 


Each  article M. 

Each 2id. 

Each 2Jd. 

Not  exceeding  1  lb 8d. 

Every  additional  lb  or  fraction  theri'- 

Of tnl. 


Certificate  of  posting  of  a  paral  or  a  num- 
ber of  parwus  at  the  same  time. 
Acknowfodgment  of  delivery  of  a  parcel . . . 


Each. 


Free. 
...2d. 


Other  .\u8tra- 

lian  States 

and  British 

New  Guinea. 

Free. 

Each 2d. 


New  Z<>aland  and 
Fiji. 


Each 


:m. 
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NEWSPAPERS — DEFINITION   OP   NEWSPAPER   AND   SlPPLEMENT. 

A  newspaper  shall  mean  any  publication  known  and  recognized  as  a  newspaper  in 
tlie  generally  accepted  sense  of  the  word  and  printed  and  published  within  tne  Com- 
monwealth for  sale,  if  (a)  it  consists  in  substantial  part  of  news  and  sirticles  relating  to 
current  topics,  or  of  a  religious,  technical,  or  practical  information,  and  (6)  it  is  pub- 
lisiied  in  numbers  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  one  month;  and  (c)  the  full  title  and 
date  of  publication  are  printed  at  the  top  of  the  first  page,  and  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
title  ana  the  date  of  publication  are  printed  at  the  top  of  every  subsequent  page. 

A  publication  printed  on  paper  and  issued  as  a  supplement  to  a  newspaper  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  supplement  and  to  be  part  of  the  newspaper,  if  (a)  it  consists  in  sub- 
stantial part  of  reading  matter  other  than  advertisements,  or  of  engravings,  prints,  litho-> 
graphs,  or  colored  supplements,  and  (6)  it  is  inclosed  in  each  posted  copy  of  the  news- 
paper with  which  it  is  issued,  and  (r )  it  has  the  title  of  the  newspaper  with  which  it  is 
issued  printed  on  the  top  of  each  page  of  letter-press,  and  (d)  it  is  not  of  a  size  or  form 
which  makes  it  inconvenient  for  carriage  or  delivery  by  post. 

Note. — Newspapers  not  printed  and  published  within  the  Commonwealth  must 
hear  magazine  rate  of  postage. 

REGISTRATION    OP    NEWSPAPERS — REMOVAL   FROM    REGISTER. 

• 

1.  The  proprietor,  printer,  or  publisher  of  any  newspaper,  as  defined  by  section  28 
of  the  post  and  telegraph  act.  1901,  may  register  it  at  the  general  post-office  of  any 
State,  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  The  application  for  registration  must  be  made  in  writing. 
(6)  It  must  contain  a  description  of  the  newspaper  to  be  registered,  and  show  at 
what  intervals  the  same  is  or  is  intended  to  be  published. 

(c)  It  must  be  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  newspaper  to  be  regbtered  and  a  fee 

of  56. 

The  deputy  postmaster-general  of  such  State  may  from  time  to  time,  subject  to 
appeals  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  revise  the  register,  and  may  call  upon  the  proprie- 
tor, printer,  or  publisher  of  any  publication  a  posted  copy  of  which  contains  indecent 
or  ol)8cene  matter,  or  which  by  reason  of  the  proportion  of  advertisements  to  other 
matter  therein,  or  for  any  other  reason  is  not  within  the  foregoing  definition,  to  show 
cause  why  such  publication  should  not  be  removed  from  the  register,  and  sufficient 
cause  be  not  shown  he  may  remove  it  accordingly,  and  any  publication  for  the  time 
being  on  the  register  shall  be  deemed  a  registered  newspaper. 

Publishers  of  newspapers  registered  in  this  State  are  required  to  print  on  the  first 
page  of  each  copy  issuea  the  words  "Registered  at  the  general  post-omce,  Sydney,  for 
transmission  by  post  as  a  newspaper." 

2.  No  publication  tendered  for  transmission  at  any  post-office  in  the  commonwealth 
shall  be  sent  by  p^wt  as  a  newspaper  unless  the  foregoing  provisions  have  been  com- 
plied with. 

3.  Any  proposed  change  in  the  form  of  a  newspaper  must  be  submitted  for  the  con- 
sid€»ration  of  the  deputy  postmaster-general.  (Note. — The  change  in  the  name  of  a 
newspaper  does  not  necessarily  involve  payment  of  a  fresh  registration  fee.) 

4.  Any  deputy  postmaster-general  may  refuse  to  transmit  or  deliver  any  issue  of  a 
publication  if  such  issue  contains  indecent  or  obscene  matter. 

5.  Any  posted  newspaper  found  to  contain  indecent  or  obscene  matter  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  order  of  the  postmaster-general. 

6.  No  action  shall  be  brought  agiiin.st  the  postmaster-genenil  or  any  offic(»r  of  the 
(lopartmcnt  for  anything  done  or  purporting  to  be  done  under  the  foregoing  provisions, 
but  any  person  aggrieved  by  anything  so  done,  or  purporting  to  be  so  done  l)v  the 
postraiaster-genenu,  or  a  deputy  postraa.ster-general,  may  appeal  to  a  justice  of  the 
high  court,  or  to  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  by  summcms  or  petition,  in 
a  summary  manner.  The  justice  or  judge  may  decide  whether  the  action  taken  was 
justified  in  law  or  in  fact,  and  may  make  such  order  as  to  restoration  to  the  register  or 
otherwise  as  to  him  may  seem  just,  and  may  award  damagt^s  and  costs,  or  either,  in  his 
discretion. 

CONSEQUENCE    OF   IRREGULARITY. 

All  unregistered  or  irregularly  posted  newspapers,  and  all  newspapers  having  any 
matter  which  is  not  a  supplement  accompanying  them,  shall  be  treatcKl  as  packets. 
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GENERAL   REGULATIONS. 

1.  A  newspaper  may  be  sent  either  with  or  wfthout  a  cover,  but  must  be  open  at  l.H»ih 
ends.a  and  there  shall  not  be  in  or  upon  any  such  newspaper  or  the  cover  thereof  any 
communication,  character,  figure,  letter,  or  number  (other  than  the  words  *'  nc^j^pjii»r 
only;"  or  a  line  drawn  through  any  report,  article,  or  paragraph  therein;  the  prnucd 
title  of  such  newspaper,  the  printed  names,  occupations,  and  places  of  business  of  the 
printer,  publisher,  and  vender  thereof ,  the  name,  occupation,  and  address  of  the  yvmm 
to  whom  it  is  sent,  and  the  name  of  the  person  who  sends  the  same),  nor  shall  anything 
other  than  a  supplement  be  inclosed  in,  or  with,  or  a^^company  such  newspaper  i.r 
cover,  otherwise  such  newspaper  shall  not  be  transmitted  or  delivered. 

2.  Provided  always  that  any  newspaper  bearing  on  the  cover  or  outside  of  the  toM 
any  printed  matter  not  permitted  for  newspapers  may  be  transmitted  at  the  rate 
charged  for ' '  printed  papers. ' ' 

3.  If  a  newspaper  posted  at  any  place  within  the  commonwealth  be  found  by  an 
officer  of  the  department  to  contain  writing  or  any  illegal  inclosure  it  mu8t  be  for- 
warded by  him  with  a  report  of  the  circumstances  to  the  deputy  post  mast  er-genoral. 
but  any  such  newspaper  posted  at  a  place  beyond  the  commonwealth  shall  be  Fern  ti- 
the dead-letter  office. 

4.  Newspapers,  except  those  foi warded  in  bulk,  addressed  to  several  peisons,  to 
be  delivered  separately  at  each  address,  must  not  be  tied  up  m  bundles,  and  each 
newspaper  must  bear  the  proper  postage. 

5.  Two  or  more  newspapers  to  the  same  address  can  be  tied  together,  hut  the  outeide 
newspaper  or  wrapper  muFt  bear  on  its  face  or  addressed  side  the  full  postage  for  each 
paper,  and  the  parcel  should  be  tied  so  that  the  number  of  papers  can  be  counted. 

6.  Newspapers  (not  being  those  forwarded  in  bulk)  made  up  in  packets  bearing  the 
same  address  can  be  transmitted  at  printed  paper  rate  of  postage,  but  the  weijrht  <'f 
any  such  packet  must  not  exceed  5  pounds. 

7.  Collected  numbers  of  a  newspaper  shall  not  b.e  tranemitted  through  the  p<st  a? 
a  single  newspaper,  but  po.«tage  must  lie  paid  on.each  copy  contained  therein. 

Bulk  packages  of  newspapers  for  places  within  New  fcouth  Wales  or  the  other  Aus- 
tralian States  are  only  forwarded  at  the  rate  of  Id.  per  20  ounces  if  posted  by  a  regitt(  rf  d 
newvspaper  pul)li^^her  or  any  news  vender,  charge  to  be  levied  on  the  aggregate  weight 
of  the  parcels  lodged  at  any  one  time  without  condition  as  to  the  number  contained  in 
each  addressed  wrapper.  The  stamps  to  be  affixed  to  the  "newspaper postage' *  docket, 
when  such  dockets  are  used,  are  to  be  canceled  by  the  person  posting  the  newspaptr«. 
who  must  write  his  name  or  initials  across  the  stamps  in  the  presence  of  the  post-office 
receiving  officer.  The  parcels  should  be  stamped  at  the  receiving  office  with  the  **  Paid 
at"  stamp.b 

If  newspapers  be  posted  wholly  unpaid  they  shall  not  be  forwarded;  if  insufficiently 
prepaid  they  will  be  sent  to  destination  charged  with  double  the  deficiency. 

When,  owing  to  a  great  influx  of  newspapers,  the  tranjumission  or  delivery  of  lettei^ 
would  be  delayed  if  the  whole  mail  were  dealt  with  without  distinction,  newspaper? 
may  be  kept  back  until  a  later  dispatch  or  delivery. 

Posters  or  contents  V)ills  relating  to  the  various  issues,  if  properly  addressed  and  bear- 
ing the  requisite  postage,  may  be  secured  to  bundles  of  newspapers.  (Commonwealth 
of  Australia,  State  of  Now  South  Wales,  Post  and  Telegraph  Guide,  April,  1906.  pp. 
220-221.) 

Postal  Regul.\tions  op  the  Republic  of  France. 

Title  I. — Bulletin  of  statistics .  December,  1893. 
Decree  ccmcerriinj  the  articles  mailed  at  reduced  rates.c 

(Page  147.) 

The  minister  of  commerce,  of  industry,  and  the  colonies: 

In  consideration  of  article  6  of  the  law  of  June,  25,  1856.  concerning  the  conditions 
imposed  for  the  dispatch  of  articles  admitted  at  reduced  rates; 
In  consideration  of  article  10  of  the  same  law,  which  is  as  follows: 
"The  minister  of  finance  shall  determine  by  decree  the  method  of  wrapping,  the 

a  Envelope:^  clo.sed  at  one  end  and  folded  in  at  the  other  end  must  not  be  used  tor 
transmitting  newspapers  through  the  po.st.  «  .      ^ 

b  The  wcMght  of  bulk  packages  of  newspapers  for  places  in  New  Zealand  is  limited  i'f 
20  pounds  each. 

c  Decree  inserted  in  the  Official  Journal  of  December  7,  1893, 
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iTiaximtim  of  weight,  and  the  dimension  of  parkages  delivered  to  the  postal  service 
as  well  as  the  periods  in  which  their  transportation  and  their  distribution  shall  be 
effected,  either  at  the  domicile  or  at  the  poet-offices. 

*'  He  may  authorize  the  entry,  on  certain  classes  of  printed  matter,  of  words  or  figures 
nrritten  by  hand,  other  than  the  date  and  signature." 

In  consideration  of  article  9  of  the  law  of  June  4,  1859,  concerning  the  transportation 
of  declared  values; 

In  consideration  of  article  1  of  the  law  of  May  2, 1861.  concerning  the  exemption  from 
postal  chaises  of  supplements  devoted  to  the  publication  of  the  legislative  debates; 

In  consideration  of  article  5  of  the  law  of  the  press  of  May  11, 1868; 

In  consideration  of  article  7  of  the  law  of  August  24.  1871,  and  the  articles  6  and  8  of 
the  law  of  August  3,  1879,  concerning  the  postage  on  samples  of  merchandise  with  or 
without  printed  matter,  and  of  corrected  proof,  and  of  commercial  or  business  papers; 

In  consideration  of  the  law  of  January  25,  1873,  relative  to  the  conditions  for  the 
dispatch  of  registered  articles; 

In  consideration  of  articles  3  and  7  and  article  10  of  the  law  of  April  6,  1878.  on  postal 
reform. 

In  con8iderati(m  of  the  law  of  the  press  of  July  29.  1881. 

In  consideration  of  article  14  of  the  law  of  July  8.  1882.  relative  to  the  conditions 
iiiHX)8ed  for  the  dispatch  of  newspapers  under  reduced  rates. 

In  consideration  of  the  d€HTee  of  January  5.  1889.  attaching  the  service  of  posts  and 
telegraphs  to  the  ministry  of  commerce  and  industry. 

In  consideration  of  the  decrees  of  Januarv  20.  1885;  Januarv  22.  February  3.  March 
19.  1886;  May  12,  1887;  July  21,  1890;  October  6    1891.  and  Fel>ruarv  20.  1893. 

In  consideration  of  the  ministerial  decisicns  of  November  16.  1885;  March  23,  April  9, 
May  19.  June  19,  1886.  and  January  21,  1887. 

In  consideration  of  the  decrees  of  the  court  of  cassation  of  July  14,  1870.  and  October 
2,  1873. 

In  consideration  of  the  opinion  of  the  state  council  of  the  19th  of  January.  1881,  con- 
cerning the  c»staV)lishment  of  the  places  of  publication  of  newspapers. 

DECREES. 

Title  I. — Newspapers  and  periodieal  publications. 

Article  I.  Shall  be  considered  as  periodicals  and  admitted  as  such  to  the  benefits  of 
the  tariff  fixed  by  articles  3,  4.  and  5  of  the  law  of  April  6,  1878.  newspapers,  magazines, 
annals,  memoirs  and  bulletins  published  at  least  once  a  quarter,  the  publication  of 
which  is  not  limited;  these  publications  must  bear  legibly  printed  thereon  the  period 
of  tli(  ir  publicaticm,  whether  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  or  otlierwisc. 

Are  subject  to  the  ratt  s  for  ordinary  printed  matter. 

The  works  given  out  by  numbers  the  publication  of  which  covers  a  definitely  deter- 
mine d  period  of  time. 

Serials.  literar>'  articles  and  other  so-called  miscellanies,  detached  from  publica- 
tions of  which  they  originally  formed  a  part  volumes  bound  or  unbound  composed  of 
numbers  of  a  newspaper  or  periodical  publication  covering  a  period  of  at  least  one 
month  for  dailies  and  at  least  three  months  for  other  pul)li(ation8. 

2.  When  a  newspaper  is  printed  at  a  place  different  from  the  seat  of  its  editorial 
bureau,  the  locality  where  tne  seat  of  the  editorial  bureau  is  shall  be  considered  as  the 
locality  of  the  publication  as  regards  the  application  of  postage  rates. 

3.  Any  detached  sheet  shall  be  considered  as  a  supplement  if  it  bears  printed  thereon 
the  indication  that  it  is  a  supplement  with  the  title  and  date  or  number  of  the  sheet  to 
which  it  pertains,  forming  with  that  one  single  copy. 

Any  supplement  which  does  not  comply  with  the  conditions  im]X)sed  by  article  5  of 
the  law  of  April  6,  1878,  and  can  therefore  not  be  exempt  from  charges,  shall  be  weighed 
together  witn  the  principal  sheet,  and  postage  shall  be  collected  on  the  total  weight. 

4.  Supplements  dispatched  singly  are  to  be  considered  as  a  separate  number  of  a 
publication  and  rated  accordingly. 

5.  Any  sheet  containing  several  newspapers  or  periodical  publications  of  different 
titles,  or  containing  several  numbers  of  different  dates  shall  pay  the  postage  rate  which 
would  be  applicable  to  each  number  if  it  were  mailed  singly. 

The  postage  rate  shall  be  paid  on  each  copy  or  number  of  a  newspaper  or  periodical 
publication  as  many  ti'nes  as  that  copy  or  number  is  again  mailed  in  the  postal  service. 

6.  Official  reports  or  legislative  deoates  shall  be  dispatched  frcn*  of  jK)8tage  to  editors 
of  newspapers  in  the  departments,  and  these  editors  may  reforward  tnem  to  their  sub- 
scribers free  of  postage  provided  they  are  transmitted  with  their  journal.  If  mailed 
separately,  these  reports  are  subject  to  the  ordinary  rates  of  postage*  for  periodical 
publications. 
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7.  Shall  be  admitted  at  the  rate  of  "postage  for  periodical  publicationB  within  thf 
limits  of  the  territory  of  the  Republic: 

(1)  Newspapers  and  periodical  publications  containing  simple  marks  made  by  hand 
intended  to  designate  a  word  or  a  paasage  of  the  text. 

(2)  Newspapers  on  which  are  entered  remarks  or  criticisms  concerning  a  particular 
article,  and  not  having  the  character  of  personal  correspondence  for  the  individual  tu 
whom  the  journal  is  addressed. 

(3^  Newspapers  or  periodical  publications  dispatched  by  the  publishers  and  be^ng 
the  mdication  entered  by  hana,  or  with  a  ruboer  stamp,  or  any  analogous  method, 
either  on  the  newspapers  or  on  the  wrappens,  that  the  article  is  sent  gratis,  or  ae  aL 
exchange,  or  as  a  specimen,  or  analogous  indications;  also  newspapers  or  periodical 
publications  sent  by  the  editors  and  bearing  printed  on  the  wrapper  information  with 
regard  to  the  service  of  the  paper,  or  the  subscriptions  thereto,  not  having  the  characttr 
of  personal  correspondence. 

(4)  Newspapers  wherein  a  portion  of  the  text  devoted  to  prices  current  and  to  market 
rates  is  left  blank  and  completed  by  figures  or  by  words  not  having  the  character  of 
personal  correspondence. 

(5)  Newspapers  to  which  are  attached  samples  of  goods,  of  of  paper  colored  or  not 
colored,  serving  as  a  scientific  demonstration,  su^'h  as,  for  instance,  tne  explanation  of 
a  process  in  dyeing  or  manufacture. 

(8)  Newspapers  shall  be  sent  under  band  which  shall  not  cover  more  than  one-third 
of  their  surface,  or  shall  be  fastened  by  a  simple  turn  or  crossing  of  cord;  in  the  latter 
case  the  address  shall  be  written  very  plainly  on  the  outer  margin  of  the  newspaper, 
and  the  cords  shall  be  so  disposed  as  to  be  easily  unfastened  in  order  to  permit  of  the 
examination  of  the  articles  mailed. 

Illustrated  journals  and  artistic  publications  may.  in  case  of  necessity  be  placed  in  a 
wrapper  intended  to  protect  them;  but  such  wrapper  shall  remain  open  at  the  two  ends 
and  oe  so  disposed  that  the  examination  of  its  contents  can  be  easily  effected. 

9.  Publishers  of  newspapers  may  be  authorized  to  deposit  copies  of  their  publications 
at  the  latest  limit  of  time,  either  at  the  stationary  post-office,  or  the  ambulator}'  post- 
office,  or  all  the  railway  stations,  provided  that  such  copies  are  already  prepaid  and 
also  provided  that  the  publishers  comply  with  the  conditions  of  mailing  and  assort- 
ment imposed  by  the  administration. 

Applications  for  permits  shall  be  addressd  in  Paris  to  the  director  of  posts  and  tele- 
graphs, and  in  the  departments  to  the  directors. 

10.  The  wrappers  ox  newspapers  which  the  publishers  have  been  authorized  to  mail 
at  the  latest  limit  of  time  shall  be  presented  at  the  post-office  in  the  morning  of  the  day 
prior  to  the  day  on  which  they  are  t-o  be  dispatched.  These  wrappers  shall  oe  divided 
oy  categories  according  to  the  rate  of  postage  due,  and  in  packages  of  not  more  than 
one  hundred;  each  one  shall  bear  the  printed  title  of  the  newspaper  and  the  address, 
printed  or  manuscript,  without  erasure  or  alteration. 

When  one  wrapper  is  to  contain  several  copies,  the  number  of  copies  shall  be  entered 
in  figures  by  the  publisher  in  the  upper  left-nand  comer  of  the  wrapper. 

11.  Each  delivery  of  wrappers  shall  be  accompanied  by  an  invoice  stating  the  dec^ii- 
nation  of  the  papers  (France  or  abroad),  the  numoer  of  wrappers  to  be  prepaid,  and  the 
amount  of  postage  to  be  paid. 

This  invoice,  signed  by  the  editor  or  his  representative,  and  certified  as  correct  by 
the  postmastt^r,  is  stamped  with  the  post-marking  stamp  of  the  day  on  which  it  is  filed 
and  is  preserved  at  the  post-office.  Erasures,  alterations,  or  corrections  made  on  these 
invoices  must  be  approved  by  the  publisher  or  his  representative,  and  by  the  post- 
master. 

12.  The  postage  due  on  the  wrappers  thus  prepaid  in  advance  is  collected  in  coin 
for  copies  to  be  sent  singly  within  tne  country,  and  in  poste^e  stamps  for  copies  to  be 
sent  several  under  one  wrapper,  as  well  as  for  thosf*  destined  for  foreign  countries  or 
the  colonies. 

Publishers  may  also  (^uploy  for  the  prepayment  of  newspapers  to  be  dispatched  at 
the  latest  limit  of  tiin(»,  stamped  wrappers  sold  hy  the  postal  administration,  or  wrap- 
pers of  private  manufacture  stampeci  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  minify 
terial  decree  of  Septeml)er  8.  1882. 

The  wrappers  prepaid  by  means  of  postage  stamps  and  the  stamped  T^Tappers  shall 
be  pr(\«entea  at  tne  post-office  at  the  same  time  as  the  wrappers  to  oe  prepaid  in  coin, 
but  in  separate  packag(\s  (France  or  abroad).  They  shall  be  entered  in  the  invoi^^f* 
reftTred  to  in  the  preceding  articles  in  columns  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

The  postage  stamps  shall  be  affixed  by  the  postmaster,  and  whenever  newspapt^rs 
mailed  for  delivery  within  the  country  are  contained  under  one  wrapper,  and  under 
the  rates  charged  would  be  chargeable  with  1  demi-centime,  the  collection  shall  ^><' 
entered  on  the  wrapper  by  the  words  "Plus  1  demi-centime."     Such  entry  shall  b^ 
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made  either  by  hand  or  by  a  rubber  stamp;  the  sum  total  of  demi-centimes  thus  col- 
lected and  not  represented  by  postage  stamps  is  entered  separately  by  the  postmaster 
on  the  invoice. 

The  postage  stamps  are  canceled  by  the  application  of  an  ordinary  post-marking 
stamp. 

13.  When  the  newspapers  to  be  mailed  at  the  latest  limit  of  time  are  accompanied 
by  supplements  which  are  not  exempt  from  i>06tage  under  article  5  of  the  law  of  April 
6,  1878,  the  postag^e  is  collected  at  the  same  time  with  that  due  on  the  principal  sheet. 
The  stamp  sShxea  in  advance  is  evidence  of  the  total  collection. 

The  invoice  shall  only  mention  that  the  newspapers  contain  a  supplement. 

14.  Newspapers  mailed  under  wrappers  prepaid  in  advance  are  not  mailable  if  the 
original  adoress  on  the  wrappers  has  been  canceled  and  a  new  address  entered. 

16.  The  postage  collectea  on  any  wrappers  which  are  unused  will  be  refunded  to 
the  publishers  on  application  therefor.  Such  wrappers  are  filed  with  the  invoices 
and  the  amount  is  deducted  from  the  sum  to  be  paid. 

16.  Printed  matter,  which  is  not  of  a  periodical  character,  but  which  is  inserted  in 
newspapers,  is  liable  to  a  separate  rate  of  postage  and  shall  be  chargeable  under  the 
tariff  provided  for  by  article  6  of  the  law  of  April  6, 1 878.  The  postage  on  such  printed 
matter  is  added  to  tnat  due  on  the  newspaper,  and  the  entire  amount  is  payable  either 
in  coin  or  in  postage  stamps  affixed  to  the  wrapper  covering  the  two  articles. 

Publishers  are  permitted  to  insert  ordinary  printed  matter  in  newspapers,  posta^ 
on  which  is  paid  m  advance  on  the  wrappers  and  which  are  mailed  at  the  latest  Hmit 
of  time,  provided  the  postage  due  on  sucn  article  is  paid  in  advance,  whether  in  coin 
or  in  postage  stamps.  In  such  case  the  collection  ot  postage  due  is  witnessed  by  the 
mailing  office  by  amxins  the  postage  stamps  or  canceling  the  same,  as  the  case  may  be, 
on  the  upper  right-hand  comer  of  the  printed  matter. 

ANNUAIRB  OF  THE  POSTAL  AND  TBLBQRAPHIC  ADMINISTRATION   OP  PRANCE   POR  1906. 

[Extract.] 

The  law  of  December  21,  1897,  fixes,  in  addition  to  the  postage  charge,  a  fiat  rate  of 
10  centimes  on  each  article  admitted  at  the  reduced  rate.  (See  on  this  subject  page  5, 
under  the  heading  Registered  articles,  domestic  service.) 

First  category. — Newspapers,  magazines,  annals,  memoirs,  and  periodical  bulletins 
published  at  least  once  a  quarter  and  dealing  with  political  or  nonpolitical  subjects. 

Periodical  publications  m  general  in  order  to  enjoy  the  reducea  rate  must  bear, 
plainly  noted  thereon  the  period  of  their  publication — whether  daily,  weekly, 
monthly  or  otherwise — and  must  be  forwarded  under  band,  in  open  envelope,  or  under 
a  crossed  thread  without  band;  they  must  also  bear  the  address  of  the  addressee 
plainly  written  on  the  outer  margin  of  the  paper,  must  be  prepaid  by  the  sender,  and 
must  be  deposited  at  the  wickets  of  the  post-office. 

They  muFt  contain  no  notation  having  the  character  of  personal  correspondence, 
but  may  be  marked  by  hand  with  lines  intended  to  designate  a  word  or  a  passage  of 
the  text  to  which  it  is  desired  to  call  attention ;» they  may  also  contain  annotations  or 
criticisims  which  have  not  the  character  of  personal  correspondence,  but  which  refer 
to  the  article  on  which  they  are  noted.  (Alinisterial  decree  of  October  9,  1875,  and 
order  of  November  25,  1893. )  When  papers  forwarded  undeV  a  crossed  thread  without 
band  are  prepaid  by  means  of  postage  stamps,  the  stamp  must  always  be  affixed  on  the 
address  side.  The  thread  must  be  so  fastened  that  it  can  be  easily  undone.  Editors 
may  add  on  periodical  publications,  either  by  hand,  by  rubber  stamp,  or  any  other 
method,  notes  showing  that  the  article  is  sent  free  of  charge,  as  an  exchange,  as  a 
specimen,  or  other  analogous  expressions.  They  may  also  complete  by  figures  or  by 
wor:!:'  without  the  character  of  personal  correspondence  such  papers  as  nave  a  portion 
of  the  text  left  blank  for  the  insertion  of  prices  current  or  market  rates.  The  bands 
under  which  newspapers  or  periodical  puolications  are  forwarded  by  the  publishers 
may  bear  the  printed  notice  relative  to  the  period  of  service  of  the  journal  and  of  sub- 
scription rates,  without  any  character  of  personal  correspondence.  (Ministerial  deci- 
sions of  May  11,  1876,  and  December  5,  1876.)  Private  individuals  may  enter  their 
name  and  their  address  on  the  band  or  wrapper  of  newspapers  which  they  forward. 
The  postage  on  these  articles  ia  collected  on  each  copy  mailed,  according  to  the  respect- 
ive weight,  even  though  they  be  mailed  under  one  wrapper.  The  rate  for  newspapers, 
magazines,  annals,  memoirs,  and  periodical  bulletins  published  at  least  once  a  quar- 
ter and  dealing  with  political  or  nonpolitical  subjects  is  fixed  at  2  centimes  for  each 
article  not  exceeding  50  grams.  Above  50  grams  the  rate  is  increased  1  centime  per 
25  grams  or  fraction  of  25  grams.  No  package  of  newspapers  may  (»xceed  8  kilograms 
in  weight. 
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However,  when  newspapers  or  periodical  publications  circulate  in  the  Departmem 
in  which  they  are  published,  or  in  a  contiguous  Department,  the  rate  charged  is  only 
one-half  of  the  price  fixed  above.     (Law  of  finance  of  April  16.  1895.) 

The  place  of  publication  of  a  newspaper  is  that  at  which  it  is  actually  printed  and 
not  the  place  where  the  editorial  bureaus  are  situated.  Whenever,  by  special  cir- 
cumstances, a  supplement  is  not  printed  in  the  same  place  as  the  journal  with  which 
it  is  to  be  mailea,  postage  is  collected  at  the  place  at  which  the  principal  sheet  is 
published,  supplements  being  considered  simply  as  annexes  constituting  only  a  single 
copy,  considered  together  with  the  principal  sheet.  (Ministerial  decree  of  March  22, 
1896.) 

Supplements  are  sheets  detached  from  the  newspaper,  but  of  the  same  form;  they 
must  be  dedicated  at  least  for  one-half  of  the  matter  printed  therein  either  to  the 
publication  of  debates  in  the  legislative  chambers,  or  tne  insertion  of  a  summary  of 
drafts  of  bills  to  be  passed,  or  reports  of  commissions,  new  laws,  official  documents, 
publications  from  the  tribunals,  whether  official  or  not,  market  reports,  exchange 
reports;  they  may  also  be  devoted  to  the  publication  of  serial  numbers  of  novels, 
short  stories,  artistic  illustrations,  or  other  subjects  of  the  same  nature.  They  must 
briefi}^  constitute  an  addition  to  the  original  publication  caused  by  the  surplus  of 
material  to  be  published,  or  must  complete,  comment,  or  illustrate  the  text  of  the 
original  publication.  Supplements  are  not  subject  to  any  additional  rate  for  circu- 
lation in  the  national  or  colonial  territory.  However,  prospectuses,  catalo^es, 
almanacs,  and  other  articles  separately  wrapped  in  the  newspapers  or  ma^zines, 
or  published  separately  under  the  title  of  a  newspaper  or  magazine,  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  supplements  nor  as  periodical  publications,  and  may  not  benefit  by  the 
reduced  rates  applicable  thereto.  Such  articles  separately  wrapped  are  pubject  to 
the  ordinary  rate  for  printed  matter.  (See  p.  10.)  However,  advertisements  wrapped 
and  connected  by  means  of  a  ribbon  or  cord  with  a  review  or  periodical  publication 
are  mailable  at  the  rates  applicable  to  this  category,  provided  they  are  within  the 
limits  of  the  ordinary  size  of  publication.  Supplements  n  ailed  separatrly  are  con- 
sidered as  a  separate  number  of  the  publication,  and  are  rated  accordingly.  Official 
reports  or  legislative  debates  may  be  mailed  without  charge  to  the  editcrs'of  jcurnafc 
in  the  departments;  the  latter  iraybe  remailrd  by  them  without  charge  to  their  Fub- 
scribers,  provided  they  are  mailed  with  thrir  own  papers.  If  forwarded  separately 
these  reports  are  considered  as  political  publications  and  subject  to  the  same  rale  oi 
postage. 

Schedule  of  rates  of  newspapers,  mjagazine^^  annals y  memoirs^  and  periodical  bulUtins, 
dealing  with  political  subjects,  or  nonpolitical,  and  published  not  less  than  once  a 
quarter. 


Weight. 


Price  per  copy. 


Forwarded 
outside  the 
dopftrtm»>nt 
where  the 
publloation 

takes  place  or 
contiguous 

departments. 


Cmiime». 


Up  10  50  grams \ 

From  .W  to  75  grams, iiuluslve 

From  75  to  100  grama,  inclusive i 

From  100  to  125  grams,  inclusive 

From  125  to  150  grams,  inclusive 

From  150  to  175  grama. Inclusive 

From  175  to  200  grams,  inclusive 

From  200  to  225  grams,  inclusive 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


Forwarded 
within  the 
department 
of  publica- 
tion or  con- 
tiguous 
departments. 


f^fiitimes. 


1 

11 
2 

2i 
3 
3^ 
4 

4i 


For  every  additional  26  gramsor  fraction  of  25  grams,  add  1  centime  for  delivery  outside  of  departmeot 
of  publication:  if  within  department  of  publication,  add  one-half  centime. 

NOTF..— ^Vhcnever  a  single  copy  is  forwarded.  1  centime  Is  colic ct<'d  each  time  that  a  half  centime  is  due. 
If  the  papers  are  mailed  in  a  considerable  number  by  one  person,  fractions  of  a  centime  are  added  to- 
gether in  such  a  manner  that  1  centime  is  charged  for  a  demi-centlme,  only  on  the  t<)tal  cost  of  postajpp 
Tor  all  the  copies. 
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[Ad.  Frault.] 

1530.  Extract  from  the  law  on  the  liberty  of  the  press,  of  July  29,  1881: 
"Art.  6.  Every  newspaper  or  periodical  publication  shall  have  an  editor. 
**Art.  7.  Before   the  publication  of  any  newspaper  or  periodical  publication  a 

declaration  shall  be  made  at  the  office  of  the  att  Tney  of  the  Republic,  containing:  (1) 
The  title  of  the  newspaper  or  periodical  publication  and  its  mode  of  publication;  (2) 
the  name  and  residence  of  the  editor;  (3)  the  name  of  the  printing  office  where  it  will 
be  printed. 

"Art.  11.  The  name  of  the  editor  shall  be  printed  at  the  foot  of  each  copy,  on  pen- 
alty against  the  printer,  of  a  fine  of  16  to  100  francs  for  each  number  publisned  in  con- 
travention of  the  provisions  of  this  article. "  (See  the  legislation  of  the  general  instruc- 
tions, B.  m.,  No.  23  of  1884.) 

1531.  Provisions  as  to  periodicity  of  publication. — What  is  understood  by  news- 
paper or  periodical  publication: 

To  be  considered  as  a  periodical  a  publication  must  be  published  at  least  once  a 
quarter  (law  of  April  6,  1878,  article  3),  and  there  must  be  no  limitation  on  the  contin- 
uance of  its  publication.  (Decree  of  January  20,  1885,  article  1,  B.  m.,  of  January, 
1885,  and  article  224  of  the  general  instructions.) 

According  to  the  opinion  of  the  chancellor,  periodicity  is  not  proven  by  successive 
publications  of  a  work  or  of  writings.  By  that  word  must  be  understcxxi  not  successive 
reproductions  of  all  the  part*!  of  one  work  united  in  a  single  volume,  but  publications 
limited  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  writings  which,  united  together,  form  one  complete 
wh'  le. 

Mr.  (^hassan  says.  Vol.  I.  pars.  783  and  784,  that  a  newspaper  or  periodical  publica- 
tion may  be  defined  as  all  writings,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  method  or  period  of 
their  successive  publication,  which  by  their  title  plan  an  intention— form  a  whole. 

It  was  ruled,  however  (decree  of  the  court  of  Aix,  cited  below),  that  bulletins, 
extracts  from  newspapers  printed  and  pu])lished  irregularly,  even  several  times  a 
month,  are  not  newspapers  or  periodical  writings  published  on  a  fixed  date  of  publica- 
tion or  published  in  serial  numbers  irregularlv,  and  that  therefore  thev  are  not  subject 
to  the  laws  of  June  19,  1819,  July  18,  i828,  December  14,  1830,  Aprif  8,  1831  (Dalloz, 
vol.  Press,  No.  226). 

'"Instance, — Bousquet,  printer  at  Marseille,  hacf  published  for  several  years  bulletins 
and  extracts  from' newspapers.  The  public  ministry  pn)ceeded  against  him  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  illegal  publicatirm  of  a  writing  devoted  to  political  subjects.  The 
tribunal  of  Marseille  acquitted  Bousquet. 

""Appeal  on  the  part  of  the  mihlic  ministry. — It  is  alleged  that  the  publication  of 
bulletins  containing  extracts  from  newspapers  more  than  once  a  month  during  ten 
con8e<!Utive  months  constitutes  perio<licity  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  word;  that  in 
order  to  constitute  pericxlical  publication  it  is  not  necessary,  as  was  decided  by  the 
first  court,  that  the  number  of  monthly  publications  should  be  determined  in  advance; 
that  if  the  irregularity  should  be  taken  into  consideration  it  would  open  the  way  for 
a  subterfuge  to  evade  the  provisions  regarding  periodical  political  publications. 

"  Decree. — Inasmuch  as  the  bulletins  printed  and  publisned  by  Bousquet  are  not 
either  a  newspaper  or  a  periodical  publication  appearing  either  on  a  certain  fixed  day  or 
by  numbers,  but  irregularly,  the  judgment  is  confirmed."  (June  27,  1832,  court  of 
Aix,  2d  chap.,  M.  Cappeau,  pr.)    (Dalloz,  vol.  Press,  p.  446.) 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Grattier,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Laws  of  the  Press,  say^as 
follows: 

"As  periodicity  serves  to  establish  the  tie  and  affinity  existing  between  successive 
publications,  that  in  itself  constitutes  the  class  of  publication  referred  to  in  the  law 
without  reference  to  the  title  of  the  publication,  etc. 

"Publications  which  *  *  *  form  a  complete  whole,  which  although  they  are 
not  published  on  a  fixed  day  art*  issued  at  close  intervals,  are  consideredto  have  the 
true  character  of  periodicity  which  requires  that  thev  should  furnish  surety."  (See 
pp.  12  and  13.) 

1532.  SkUemeiU  of  periodicity. — Every  periodical  publication  must  bear  plainlv  the 
statement  of  its  nature  and  period  of  publication,  wnether  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  or 
otherwise.  (Decree  of  January  20,  1885,  and  first  par.  of  art.  224  of  general  instruc- 
tions.) The  name  of  the  editor  must  appear  on  each  copy.  (Art.  11  of  the  law  of  July 
^9,  1881.) 

1533.  Publications  the  duration  of  which  is  limited. — Publications  the  duration  of 
which  is  limited  can  not  be  considered  as  having  the  character  of  periodicals.  (Par. 
1  of  the  title  place  above  art.  223  of  the  general  instructions,  and  art.  1  of  the  decree 
of  January  20,  1885.) 
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A  publication,  the  duration  of  which  is  limited,  may  be  defined  as  a  work  issued  in 
serial  numbers,  the  publication  of  which  covers  a  certain  limited  period  of  time.  For 
example:  A  dictionary  or  a  novel  published  in  three  hundred  numben  which 
united  make  but  one  complete  work. 

1539.  Newspapers  forwarded  in  -packages. — Newspapers  forwarded  in  packages  may 
be  mailed,  provided  the  package  does  not  exceed  3  kilograms;  the  {Kwtage  is  collected 
by  copy.  The  demicentime  on  the  aggre^te  postage  it  collected  as  an  entire  centime. 
Tne  limit  of  size  for  these  packages  is  a  dimension  of  45  centimeters  each  way.  (De- 
cree of  January  20,  1885,  art.  33.) 

Packages  of  newspapers  must  be  put  up  securely  in  such  manner  that  the  contents 
may  always  be  easily  and  promptly  examined. 

rackages,  which  are  heavy  or  voluminous,  may  be  tied  together  with  cords  so  fast- 
ened as  to  be  easily  untied.     (Decree  of  January  20,  1885,  art.  32.) 

1546.  Newspapers  to  which  are  attached  pieces  of  textile  fabric  or  colored  papers, — Xews- 
papersj  to  whicn  are  attached  pieces  of  textile  fabrics  or  colored  papers  intended  to 
illustrate  the  text,  shall  be  rated  under  the  tariff  for  ordinary  printed  matter.  (Art. 
367  of  the  general  instructions,  par.  16,  and  Decree  of  Januar>'  20, 1885,  art.  7.) 

NEWSPAPERS. 

25.  The  text  of  articles  3  and  4  of  the  law  of  April  6,  1878,  is  abrogated  and  replaced 
by  the  following  text: 

"  The  rate  for  newspapers,  magazines,  annals,  memoirs,  and  periodical  bulletins 
published  at  least  once  a  quarter,  and  dealing  with  x)olitical  or  nrmpolitical  pubjec  t--. 
18  2  centimes  per  copy  not  exceeding  50  grams  in  weight. 

*'  Above  50  grams,  add  1  centime  per  25  grams  or  fraction  of  25  grams. 

"The  same  newspapers  and  periodical  publications  are  subject  to  only  one-half  of 
the  above-named  rates  when  they  circulate  within  the  department  of  publication  or 
contiguous  departments." 

In  addition  to  the  supplement,  which  is  exempt  from  postage  chai^ges  by  virtue  of 
article  5  of  the  law  of  April  6,  1878,  there  shall  only  be  considered  as  a  supplement  of  a 
newspaper  and  admitted  as  such  to  benefit  by  the  rates  of  postage  for  periodical  publi- 
cations any  detached  sheet  constituting  an  addition  necessitated  by  the  abundance 
of  matter  to  be  published  or  serving  to  complete,  comment,  or  illustrate  the  text  of  the 
publication.  Prospectuses,  catalogues,  almanacs,  and  premiums  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered as  supplements  or  as  periodical  publications;  nor  shall  they  benefit  in  any  way 
from  the  rates  fixed  by  the  preceding  paragraphs:  they  shall  be  treated  as  ordinary 
printed  matter. 

SUPPLEMENTS. 

1562.  Supplements  exempt  from  postage. — The  laws  of  May  2, 1861,  and  May  11, 1868, 
exempt  from  p)stage  dues  supplements  to  newspapers  devoted,  at  least  for  one-half 
their  space,  cither  to  the  puolication  of  legislative  debates  or  to  the  insertion  of 
summaries  of  the  subjects  of  legislative  acts,  to  reports  of  commissions,  and  to  offi- 
cial documents  filed  on  behalf  of  the  Government  at  the  bureau  of  the  legislative 
assembly.     (B.  m.  No.  1,  sup.,  July,  1868.) 

The  law  of  April  6,  1878,  article  5,  adds  to  the  subjects  above  enumerated  other 
official  acts  and  dtK'uments,  and  the  market  quotations,  official  or  not,  for  the  public 
markets  and  stock  exchange. 

Advertisements  may  be  inserted  in  these  supplements.  (B.  in.  No,  1, 1885,  p.  59.  j 
the  law  requires  that  the  supplement  be  published  on  sheets  detached  from  the 
newspaper;  the  supplements,  however,  must  not  exceed  in  size  the  form  of  the  prin- 
cipal sheet.  (B.  m.  No.  108,  sup.,  March,  1878.)  Supplements  should  in  addition 
bear  printed  thereon  the  words:  "  Supplement  to  the  newspaper  (name  of  the 
paper)"  and  the  date  of  the  number  to  wnich  the  supplement  pertains.  (Art.  225. 
225  bis,  and  Art.  3  of  the  decree  of  January  20,  1885.) 

1563.  Supplements  subject  to  postage.  —Supplements  which  3o  not  comply  with 
the  conditums  imposed  in  the  previous  article  are  weighed  with  the  principal 
sheet  and  the  postage  is  collect ea  on  the  total  weight.  (Art.  226  of  the  General 
Instructions. ) 

1564.  Condit'')ns  imposed  for  supplements  subject  to  postage. — Article  3  of  the  dei»ree 
of  January  20,  1885,  provides  that  in  order  to  be  considered  as  a  supplement  of  a  news- 
paper the  dotachecl  sheets  must  bear  the  printed  note  that  they  are  a  supplement, 
and  the  title  and  date  of  the  number  of  the  principal  sheet,  and  must  form  with  that 
sheet  one  single  whole  copy. 

Although  this  text  is  clear  and  does  not  seem  to  require  explanation,  there  are 
sometimes*  difliculties  in  its  application,  and  discussions  between  postal  agents 
and  the  editors  or  publishers. 
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The  State  council  being  appealed  to  on  the  subject,  issued  the  following  opinion: 

**  It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  whether  the  supplement  of  a  journal  b  an  acci- 
dental, unforeseen  addition;  whether  it  is  the  work  of  the  paper  itself;  whether  it 
is  owned  bv  the  paper,  or  whether  it  was  printed  simultaneously. 

*'But  only  sheets  printed  under  the  conditions  prescribed  by  articles  7  and  11 
of  the  law  of  July  29,  1881  (see  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  the  extracts  from 
such  law),  can  be  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  newspaper.  Any  printed  matter 
which  does  not  fulfill  these  conditions  is  subject  to  a  separate  charge. 

The  chancellor  concurred  in  this  opinion  and  stated: 

''It  is  not  possible  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  under  which  a  supplement  is 
added  to  a  newspaper,  whether  it  is  exclusively  prepaied  and  has  been  printed  simul- 
taneously; but  the  supplement  must  fulfill  all  the  conditions  imposed  for  all  news- 
papers; it  must  contain  the  name  of  the  paper  itself,  the  name  of  the  editor,  and 
must  preserve  at  least  the  general  appearance  of  an  annex  to  the  principal  sheet.'' 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  that  any  sheet  of  advertisement  or  other  matter  bearing 
the  name  of  the  editor  of  the  journal  in  which  it  is  inserted  with  the  indication  **  Sup- 
plement No. of  the  newspaper ,  or  supplement  to  the  newspaper 

of  the ,"  must  be  considexed  as  a  supplement  to  such  paper  and  be  weighed  with 

it  to  determine  the  postage  due  according  to  the  tariff  for  periodical  writings. 

The  form  of  supplement  may  be  larger  or  smaller  than  that  of  the  principal  sheet. 
(Decree  of  January  20,  1885,  art.  3,  and  art.  225  of  the  General  Instructions.) 

Postal  Regulations  or  the  German  Empire. 
,     Volume  V,  Third  Division. — Sale  of  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

general  transactions  at  POST-OPnCES   REGARDING   SALES  AND  PUBLICATIONS. 

Section  1.  Post-offices  receive  and  forward  subscriptions  for  newspapers  and  period- 
icals. 

These  offices  are  to  be  classified  as  follows:  (1)  Subscription  post-offices;  (2)  publi- 
cation post-offices. 

The  subscription  post-offices  receive  subscriptions  from  the  public  or  from  foreign 
post-offices  and  send  forward  the  subscriptions. 

Publication  post-offices  carry  on  the  correspondence  with  the  publisher  or  with 
foreign  post-offices,  agents,  etc.,  by  whom  the  newspapers  a  are  furnished. 

PRICE  LIST   OP  PUBLICATIONS. 

t 

Sec.  2.  The  price  list  published  by  the  postal  newspaper  office  in  Berlin,  W.  9,  in 
December  of  each  year  is  to  be  taken  as  a  guide  for  all  newspapers  published  in  the 
German  Empire,  Bavaria,  and  Wurttemberg,  and  in  such  countries  as  have  not  signed 
the  agreement  relating  to  newspaper  business.  The  directors  of  posts  are  required  to 
order  yearly  before  the  Ist  of  October  the  supply  of  copies  of  sucn  list  needed  for  the 
followme  year.  The  postal  division  of  newspapers  forwards  to  each  director  of  posts 
the  number  of  price  lists  ordered.  The  directors  of  posts  distribute  them  to  the  post- 
offices. 

Copies  of  the  price  list  for  private  use  are  to  be  ordered  by  the  respective  post- 
offices  of  the  postal  division  of  newspapers.  The  cost  of  such  price  list,  including  the 
supplements  appearing  during  the  course  of  the  year,  is  to  be  collected  from  the  person 
ordering  the  same.  Tnis  sum  is  to  be  forwarded  by  money  order  to  the  postal  division 
of  newspapers  with  the  order  for  the  price  list.  No  charge  is  to  be  made  for  postage 
on  the  price  list  and  supplements  thereto. 

The  price  list  contains,  separately  arranged  by  languages  and  in  alphabetical  order, 
the  names  of  all  newspapers  published  in  the  German  Empire  and  registered  for  sale  at 
the  post-offices;  newspapers  published  abroad  are  entered  in  the  list  only  when  they 
are  generally  orderecl  at  post-offices  in  the  Empire.  Each  paper  is  entered  in  the 
price  list  only  once  under  the  title  printed  at  the  head  of  the  newspaper. 

If  desired,  the  names  of  the  publications  may  be  entered  under  a  second,  third  head, 
etc.,  but  only  on  payment  of  a  yearly  charge  of  5  marks  for  each  printed  line,  and  the 
administration  reserves  the  right  to  revoke  permission  for  such  entry.  The  publish- 
ers must  address  requests  for  such  insertions  to  the  postal  division  of  newspapers. 
Such  applications  must  be  accompanied  by  the  amount  due  therefor. 

Official  papers,  which  according  to  paragraph  36X  are  to  be  delivered  at  a  lower 
rate  of  postage,  are  printed  in  the  price  fist  in  ht^avier  type. 


**  Wherever  in  these  regulations  newspapers  are  mentioned  periodicals  are  under- 
stood to  be  included. 
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Changes  or  additions  to  the  price  list  are  published  in  supplements  which  appear  on 
the  8th  of  each  month  and  on  the  20th  of  the  last  month  of  each  quarter.  In  the?e 
supplements  the  statements  of  the  publishers  are  entered,  provided  they  have  been 
communicated  to  the  postal  division  of  newspapers  fully  and  without  error  at  latest 
eight  days  before  the  date  of  issue  of  the  supplements.  Changes  in  the  conditions  of 
subscription  (such  as  the  period  of  issue  or  subscription  price)  may  only  be  made  at 
the  beginning  of  the  regular  dates  of  subscription:  for  instance,  newpapers  which  re- 
ceive quarterly  subscriptions  may  make  sucn  changes  only  on  the  1st  of  January,  let 
of  April,  1st  of  July,  and  Ist  of  October,  newpapers  which  receive  half-yearly  sub- 
scriptions may  change  these  conditions  only  on  tne  Ist  of  January  and  on  the  let  of 
July,  and  newspapers  receiving  yearly  subscriptions  only  on  the  Ist  of  January:  notice 
of  such  changes  must  also  be  filed  at  latest  three  days  before  the  beginning  of  the  last 
month  of  the  current  period  of  subscription.  Should  the  publisher  desire  the  changM^ 
in  the  conditions  cf  subscription  which  are  to  take  effect  on  the  Ist  of  Januar>''  tn  be 
entered  in  the  new  price  list  to  be  published,  such  changes  are  to  be  reported'  to  the 
postal  division  of  newpapers  at  latest  before  the  28th  of  October. 

The  postal  division  of  newspapers  sends  the  necessary  number  of  supplements  to 
each  director  of  posts,  who  distrtbutea  them  without  delay  to  the  post-offices. 

The  following  rules  are  applicable  to  the  publication  of  corrections  in  the  supple- 
ments to  the  price  list: 

1.  The  names  of  papers  not  hitherto  entered  in  the  list  are  not  accepted. 

2.  Changes  with  regard  to  newspapers  already  entered  in  the  price  list  are  only  ac- 
ceptable from  papers  which  have  a  considerable  circulation,  and  then  under  the  condi- 
tion that  the  correction  is  furnished  with  the  original  insertion  duly  canceled  and  cor- 
rected, and  with  a  reference  to  the  number  of  the  supplement  in  which  it  was  pub- 
lished. Under  these  circumstances  the  director  of  post-offices  will  decide  whether 
the  correction  will  be  accepted. 

3.  Newspapers  whose  puolication  has  suspended  are  to  be  struck  from  the  price  list. 
As  a  rule  in  accepting  subscriptions  for  newspapers,  if  the  name  is  not  found  in  the 

price  list,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  supplements. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  referring  to  a  large  number  of  supplements,  addi- 
tional lists  to  be  added  to  the  original  price  list  are  furnished  three  times  in  the  year,  on 
the  8th  of  March,  8th  of  June,  and  8th  of  September:  in  these  will  be  found  entered 
under  number  1.  "newspapers  to  be  added,  the  names  of  all  foreign  and  domestic 
papers,  and  under  number  2,  "newspapers  to  be  erased"  (from  the  list),  are  entered 
all  newspapers,  publication  of  which  has  ceased  since  the  printing  of  the  last  supple- 
mentary list.  In  these  supplementary  lists  all  changes  which  have  already  ap- 
peared in  previous  supplements  with  regard  to  the  title  of  periodicals  are  marked  Q- 

On  receipt  of  a  supplementary  list  all  previous  supplements  are  to  be  laid  aside. 

"With  r^^ard  to  the  special  price  list  furnished  for  subscriptions  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, see  note  to  article  6  of  the  agreement  relative  to  newspaper  business. 

BASIS    FOR   PRICE    LIST. 

Sec.  3.  Post-offices  are  rec[uired  to  inform  themselves  regarding  the  publication  of 
new  newspapers  within  their  district,  as  well  as  regarding  changes  in  the  title,  in  the 
subscription  price,  or  period  of  issue  of  newspapers  already  entered  in  the  price  list: 
and  are  to  notify  the  postal  division  of  newspapers  promptly  thereof,  forwarding  with 
such  notice  the  declaration  required  from  the  publisher  under  division  V,  1  se<-tion 
A.B.,  paragraph  28.  In  the  same  way  notice  is  to  be  given  at  once  to  the  postal  divi- 
sion of  newspapers  of  the  suspension  of  issue  of  a  newspaper. 

In  case  new  official  publications  are  established,  in  forwarding  the  declaration  of 
the  publisher  to  the  postal  division  of  newspapers,  special  report  is  to  be  made  of  the 
fact  that  these  are  official  publications  sucn  as  are  referred  to  in  paragraph  36  of  the 
postal  regulations.  Shoula  changes  arise  in  the  nature  of  publication  of  newspapers 
already  entered  in  the  price  list  by  which  they  lose  their  claim  to  the  reduction  in 
rates  of  postage,  the  post-office  is  required  to  notify  the  postal  division  of  newspapers 
without  delay. 

Each  publication  post-office  is  required  to  keep  in  the  subscription  book  fumi^ed 
for  the  purpose  (see  paragraph  25)  a  record  of  all  newspapers  registered  at  the  post- 
office,  in  which  record  is  to  be  entered  the  title,  the  period  of  issue,  method  of  publica- 
tion, subscription  price,  and  yearly  weight  of  each  paper.  On  receipt  of  the  new  price 
list  the  publication  post-offices  are  required  to  verify  whether  all  newspapers  published 
in  their  respective  districts  are  correctly  entered  therein,  and  whether  all  papers, 
publication  of  which  has  been  suspended,  have  been  stricken  out.  Errors  must  be 
immediately  reported  to  the  postal  division  of  newspapers. 
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wSAltfPLE   COPIES   AND   ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Sec.  4.  Sample  copies  and  advertisements  of  newspapers  are  not  to  be  received 
for  free  distribution.  Any  sample  copies  or  advertisements  received  from  foreign 
pust-ofHoes  are  to  be  immediately  returned. 

SUPPLEMENTS  TO   NEWSPAPERS. 

Sec.  5.  Supplements  to  newspapers  entered  at  the  post-offices  are  to  be  considered 
either  as  ordinary  supplements  in  computing  the  yearly  weight  of  newspapers  (see 
paragraph  9)  or  as  extraordinary  supplements. 
The  f()llowing  are  to  be  considered  as  ordinary  supplements: 

(a)  Supplements  which  may  be  regarded  by  form,  paper,  printing,  and  other  con- 
ditions as  a  portion  of  the  publication. 

(6)  Additions  to  the  paper  which  according  to  the  written  declaration  of  the  pub- 
lisher or  by  reference  thereto  in  the  newspaper  itself  can  be  shown  to  be  regular  supple- 
ments to  the  principal  publication  without  regard  aiB  to  whether  the  supplements  are 
uniform  with  the  principal  publication  in  form,  paper,  and  print. 

(r)  Premiums  consisting  of  calendars  to  be  hung  on  the  wall,  railway  guides,  pic- 
tures, etc..  when  the  publications  do  not  require  additional  payment  therefor  from 
the  subscribers,  and  when  such  supplementary  gifts  arc  mailed  together  with  the 
newspapers. 

With  regard  to  extraordinarj-  supplements,  see  paragrai)h  8b  of  the  Postal  Regula- 
tions. 

Scientific  and  technical  newspapers  are  not  allowed  to  transmit  with  the  paper 
small  samples  of  material,  unless  such  samples  are  .shown  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
additions  to  the  text  of  .scientific  or  technical  articles,  are  attached  thereto,  and  do 
not  appreciably  exceed  the  thickness  of  the  paper  on  which  the  publication  is  printed. 
They  must  not  have  the  character  of  samples  of  wares. 

Supplements  (ordinary  or  extraordinar\')  which,  owing  to  their  size,  weight,  or 
other  conditions,  are  not  suitable  for  indosure  with  the  newspapers  are  to  be  excluded 
from  the  mails.  It  is.  however,  permissible  to  forward  such  supplements  separately, 
put  up  in  separate  packages  or  rolls,  on  payment  of  special  postage  rates  for  packages. 
Such  supplements  are  to  be  excluded  from  consideration  in  the  rep6rt  relative  to 
yearly  weight  of  newspapers.  (See  paragraph  9.)  Should  the  publication  not  pay 
the  full  charges  on  such  supplements,  the  amount  due  is  to  be  collected  from  the 
subscribers.  If  a  number  of  copies  of  supplements  of  one  and  the  same  newspaperare 
to  be  sent  to  one  post-office  for  delivery  such  copies  may  be  packed  together,  and  the  cost 
of  postaee  may  be  divided  pro  rata  among  the  subscribers.  For  newspapers  published 
within  the  Empire  the  punlishers  are  required  to  pack  or  wrap  the  supplements  in 
puch  manner  that  the  post-office  has  neither  expense  nor  trounle.  Supplements  of 
foreign  newspapers  may  be  forwarded  wrapped  together  to  the  post-office  which  has 
fon^arded  the  subscription  therefor.  The  distribution  or  foniiarding  thereof  is  to  be 
attended  to  thereafter  by  the  post-office.  Any  expen.se  incurred  or  postal  charges  will 
be  collected  from  the  subwTiber.  The  po.st-office  collects  such  charges  lyhen  supple- 
ments are  forwarded  to  other  offices  bv  means  of  the  postal  c.  o.  d.  The  same  rules 
apply  to  the  postage  rates  which  may  f>e  chargeable  for  transmission  from  the  place  of 
publication  to  the  past -office  of  distribution,  as  well  as  any  customs  dues  charereable 
on  supplements  received  from  foreign  countries.  All  such  charges  are  to  be  divided 
pro  rata  rn  the  single  supplements  delivered.  The  collection  is  made  without  charge 
therefor  with  the  entry  ''cash  expenditure  for  packing."  "postal  charges,"  "customs 
dues."  etc.,  so  that  for  forR'arding  the  supplements  only  the  ordinary  postage  for  a 
poj'tal  pa'kaee  is  charged,  lentil  receipt  oi  the  c.  o.  d.  money  orders  from  the  post- 
officpg  at  which  delivery  is  to  be  made  these  amounts  are  to  be  carried  in  the  account 
book  as  unsettled  items. 

Amounts  collected  for  transmission  of  extraordinar>'  supplements  are  to  be  entered 
in  the  ca.sh  account  for  newspaper  business. 

At  each  post-office  which  dispatchers  newspapers  a  quarterly  account  is  to  be  kept 
("iipplement  1)  with  regard  to  extraordinary  supplements.  In  such  account  entry  is 
to  be  made,  stating  the  name  of  the  newspaper  and  the  number  to  which  the  supple- 
ment pertains;  thereunder  are  entered  the  number  of  extraordinary  supplements 
dispatched,  the  amount  collected  therefor,  the  date  and  page  on  which  the  amounts 
are  ontered  in  the  newspj\per  cash  account,  and.  in  the  case  of  copies  f(>rwarded  to 
Austria-Hungary,  the  num]»er  of  such  copies  and  the  weieht  of  each  should  such 
wciffht  exceed  25  grams.  This  quarterly  report  is  to  be  minlo  at  small  post-cffices  l^y 
the  postmaster  himself.  At  large  post-offices  it  is  to  be  made  l)y  an  emplovee  desie:- 
nated  for  the  purpose  who  is  not  an  employee  in  the  newspaper  division.     From  time 
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to  time,  at  least  at  each  examination  of  the  cash  account,  the  postmaster  or  cashier,  as 
the  case  may  be,  shall  verify  the  postal  charges  entered  in  the  newspaper  cash  account 
for  extraordinary  newspaper  supplements. 

The  post-offices  of  publication  must  verify  and  are  held  responsible  therefor  that 
only  such  extraordinary  supplements  are  forwarded  as  have  been  previously  reported 
by  the  publisher,  and  the  post-offices  are  also  required  to  see  that  the  postage  due 
thereon  is  paid  in  advance.  (See  paragraph  8b  of  the  Postal  Regulations.)  If  the 
publisher  has  the  copies  of  his  publication  wrapped  or  packed,  the  post-office  from 
which  they  are  mailed  requires  the  cooperation  of  post-offices  from  which  they  are 
delivered,  in  so  far  that  such  post-offices  of  delivery  are  requested  to  keep  account  of 
extraordinary  supplements  received  and  distributed  and  at  regular  intervals  forward 
such  account  to  the  post-office  of  publication. 

Extraordinary  supplements  may  be  forwarded  to  foreign  countries  except  Belgium 
and  the  Netherlands.  The  rates  chargeable  are  as  follows:  (1}  Austria-Hungary,  five- 
sixths  of  a  pfennig  for  each  copy;  (2)  to  all  other  foreign  countries,  one-fourtn  pfennig 
for  every  25  grams  on  each  single  copy  cf  a  supplement. 

The  amounts  collected  become  the  property  of  the  postal  administration  of  the  coun- 
try of  origin.  Lottery  advertisements  may  not  be  inserted  as  extraordinary  supple^ 
ments  in  newspapers  addressed  to  Switzerland. 

DELIVERY  OP  A  NEW  PERIODICAL  IN  THE  PLACE  OF  A  SUSPENDED  PERIODICAL  OR  PAPER. 

Sec  6.  In  place  of  a  newspaper  which  suspends  publication  during  the  period  of 
subscription  a  new  publication  may  be  delivered  to  subscribers,  but  only  if  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  suspenaed  publication  acknowledges  expressly  that  it  is  the  continuance 
of  the  former  publication  under  a  new  name,  and  if  the  price  remains  the  same.  The 
publisher,  however,  should  be  notified  that  subscribers  may  refuse  to  accept  the  new 
publication. 

SUBSCRIPTION   PRICE. 

Sec.  7.  The  subscription  price  to  be  collected  by  the  post-office  from  the  subscriber 
is  entered  in  column  7  of  the  price  list. 

The  subscription  price  is  fixed  by  the  publisher  in  accordance  with  the  regular  period 
of  subscription,  either  for  the  year,  half  year,  or  quarter.  The  subscription  price  for 
periods  shorter  than  those  regularly  made  may  be  calculated  at  the  post-office,  and  in 
such  cases  fractions  of  a  pfennig  should  be  rounded  off  to  an  entire  pfennig. 

For  printed  matter  relating  to  the  German  Reichstag,  the  stenoCTaphic  reports  of  the 
sessions  of  the  German  Reichstag  and  of  the  Prussian  Houses  of  Lords  and  Deputies, 
and  some  few  other  similar  publications  for  which  the  price  is  reckoned  by  the  sheet, 
as  given  in  column  4  of  the  price  list,  the  subscription  price  is  to  be  collected  in  accord- 
ance with  the  amount  given  in  the  price  list  for  large  orders.  The  final  determination 
of  the  actual  cost  is  made  by  the  mailing  post-office  as  soon  as  it  is  ascertained  of  how 
many  sheets  the  report  consists.  The  mailing  post-office  later  advises  the  post-office 
of  delivery  of  the  price  to  be  collected  from  the  subscriber,  in  which  case  any  deficit 
may  be  collected  or  any  overpayment  may  be  refunded. 

In  computing  the  cost  of  suoscriptions  for  newspapers  published  in  foreign  countries 
the  value  is  to  be  reckoned  according  to  the  rate  of  conversion  given  in  article  7  of  the 
agreement  regarding  newspaper  busineps;  fractions  of  a  pfennig  are  to  be  rounded  off 
as  an  entire  pfennig. 

RATES   OF  POSTAGE   ON    NEWSPAPERS. 

Skc.  8.  The  rates  charged  on  newspapers  are  as  follows: 

(o)  Two  pfennigs  for  every  month  of  the  period  of  subscription. 

(6)  Fifteen  pfennigs  yearly  for  each  publication  appearing  once  a  week  or  less,  and 
15  pfennigs  yearly  additional  for  over>'  additional  issue  in  the  week. 

(c)  Ten  pfennigs  yearly  for  each  kilogram  of  the  weight  for  the  year,  allowing, 
however,  1  kilogram  free  each  year  for  as  many  issues  as  pay  the  rate  marked  under  S. 

In  reckoning  the  postage  on  newspapers,  in  every  case  the  annual  postage  is  to  be 
calculated  without  rc^rd  as  to  whether  the  periods  of  subscription  fixed  by  the  pub- 
lif«her  are  of  less  duration.  As  a  basis  for  this  should  be  taken  for  (a)  a  period  of  twelve 
months;  for  [b)  the  number  of  issuer  entered  in  column  3  of  the  price  list,  taking 
at  least  a  weekly  issue  into  account;  for  (c)  the  weight  entered  in  column  5  of  the 
price  list  as  the  annual  weight,  after  deducting  the  w^eight  which  is  allowed  free 
according  to  the  law. 

The  mailing  post-office  must  exercise  vigilance  to  prevent  more  copies  of  any  pub- 
lication being  mailed  than  have  been  declared  by  the  publisher,  and  must  aJeo  be 
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careful  that  in  ascertaining  the  annual  weight  all  special  editions  be  included  and  that 
due  computation  be  made  of  the  charges  under  (6),  without  reference  to  whether 
they  are  sent  with  the  entire  edition  or  only  with  a  portion  thereof. 

Special  editions  which  are  published  in  extraordinary  circumstances,  such  as  in 
war  times  (so-called  extras),  are  not  to  be  included  in  the  computation  of  postage 
rates. 

If  in  column  3  of  the  price  list  the  numV)er  of  issues  for  the  year  is  not  definitely 
^ven,  but  is  entered  as  irregular,  or  two  or  three  times  a  week,  the  weekly  average 
18  to  be  taken  at  the  close  of  the  regular  subscription  period  according  to  the  number 
of  actual  issues  published,  and  is  to  be  reckoned  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  collect 
the  amount  of  postage  in  advance  by  the  number  estimated  by  the  publisher  for  the 
period  of  subscription. 

If  in  column  5  of  the  price  list  no  weight  for  the  year  is  entered,  the  weight  is 
to  he  reckoned  quarterly  according  to  the  actual  weight  of  the  numbers  alreadv  pub- 
lislied,  or,  if  necessary,  it  is  to  be  estimated  on  specimen  copies  furnished  by  the 
publisher. 

The  annual  rate  of  postage  having  thus  been  ascertained  or  estimated,  the  postage 
is  to  be  computed  for  subscriptions  of  three-fourths,  one-half,  or  one-fourth  of  the  year, 
or  for  two  months  or  one  month  at  three-fourths,  one-half,  one-fourth,  one-sixth,  or  one- 
twelfth  of  the  yearly  charge,  as  the  case  may  be. 

For  publications  which,  according  to  the  entry  in  columns  3  and  4  of  the  price  list,  can 
be  delivered  only  in  one  volume,  or  in  a  specified  number  of  8<»ctions,  the  postage  for 
the  whole  year  is  to  be  collected.  For  newspapers  which  appear  every  year  only 
during  certain  months  (for  instance  during  the  bathing  season),  the  charges  are  to  be 
reckoned  pro  rata  for  the  period  of  publication;  fractions  of  a  month,  however,  are  to 
be  reckoned  at  a  full  month. 

Fractions  of  a  pfennig  are  always  to  be  rounded  of!  at  full  pfennigs:  (1)  In  the 
final  account  with  the  publisher  at  the  close  of  the  regular  period  of  subscTiption,  after 
multiplication  of  the  rate  charged  for  each  copy  by  the  total  number  of  copies  sent 
through  the  mails,  and  (2)  in  each  notice  of  subscription  to  periodicals  for  new  sub- 
scribers and  for  exchanges  and  specimen  copies  (see  paragraph  26). 

If  the  rate  of  postage  comes  to  more  than  the  coat  of  subscription,  the  publisher 
must  make  good  the  difference  between  such  subscription  and  the  postage  due  so  soon 
as  he  is  notified  by  the  mailing  post-office  of  the  numner  of  copies  ordered  through  the 
post-office. 

Whenever  the  postage  has  been  estimated  on  a  subscription,  should  it  befound  there- 
after that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  amount  collected  and  that  actually  due, 
any  deficit  must  be  collected  and  any  overpayment  must  be  refunded. 

Foetage  on  newspapers  to  and  from  foreign  countries  is  to  be  reckoned  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  the  aomestic  service. 

Newspapers  to  b(i  delivered  to  subscribers  in  France  or  in  foreign  cMintries  which 
have  not  signed  the  agreement  regarding  newspaper  business  are  nut  subject  to  the 
German  rates  chargeable  for  newspai)er8  and  other  printed  periodical  matter. 

METHOD   OP   A8CEUTAIN1NO    WEIGHT. 

Sec.  9.  The  weight  for  the  year  is  ascertained  each  calendar  year  in  accordance 
with  the  actual  weight  of  the  num])er8  issued  during  the  previous  year.  For  new  pub- 
lications the  weight  is  ascertained  quarterly,  according  to  the  actual  weight  of  the 
numbers  issutnl  for  that  quarter. 

The  publisher  is  required  to  file  at  the  po8t-offic(5  a  complete  specimen  copy  of  each 
number  published,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  weiglit. 

Single  numbers  are  to  be  arrang(»d  in  numerical  order  and,  if  nece.'^v'^ry,  are  to  be 
Ixmna  monthly  or  quarterly  and  presiTvcnl  so  long  as  is  ne<<\>sar>'  for  refiTcnce  with 
ri^gard  to  the  question  of  weight. 

Any  papers  which  will  not  be  neede<l  for  subseqeunt  investigation  as  to  weight  may 
be  sold  with  other  waste  paper  for  the  benefit  of  the  benevolent  association  for  the 
postal  service. 

Specimen  copies  filed  by  the  publishers  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  yearly 
weight  may  be  returned  to  the  respective  publishers  at  their  request  in  exceptional 
cases  when  the  publications  are  of  an  unusually  expensive  character.  This  is  to  be 
done,  however,  when  the  value  of  the  spe<-iraen  copy  is  appn-ciably  much  greater  than 
the  amount  due  for  postage.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  postal  administration  is  not 
responsible  for  the- perfect  condition  of  the  copies. 

At  the  beginning  of  April  of  each  year  the  specimen  copies  collected  during  the  pre- 
vious year  are  to  be  weighe<l  on  a  reliable  scale  in  the  presence  of  a  witness,  after  veri- 
fication by  a  postal  emiHoyee  of  the  fact  that  the  numbers  to  be  weighed  are  complete 
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and  in  perfect  condition.  Whenever  papers  are  weighed,  extraordinary  »uppleineDt2> 
for  which,  according  to  paragraph  8b  of  the  postal  regulations,  a  special  rate  of  poetagf 
IS  charged,  are  not  to  be  taken  into  account.  On  the  other  hand,  all  ordinar>^  supple- 
ments (see  paragraph  5a  to  c)  are  to  be  weighed  with  the  original  pai>er8'  News- 
papers which  are  published  only  certain  months  of  the  year  are  to  be  weighed  and  the 
yearly  weight  reckoned  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  year  during  which  publi- 
cation takes  place. 

A  written  statement  of  the  ascertained  weight  is  to  be  made  and  signed  by  those 
present. 

In  the  same  manner  the  weight  of  new  publications  shall  be  ascertained  each  quarter 
until  the  total  weight  of  the  numbers  for  the  full  year  shall  have  been  established. 

Under  the  head  of  new  publications  are  to  be  reckoned  not  only  such  newspapers  as 
commence  publication,  but  also  those  which  were  already  in  existence,  but  which 
have  changed  the  number  of  issues  as  entered  in  column  3  of  the  price  list.  In  this 
category  shall  be  reckoned  also  newspapers  which  have  been  consolidated  with  other 
publications,  retaining  the  title  of  both  publications  or  assuming  a  new  title.  On  the 
other  hand,  newspapers  in  this  category  are  not  to  be  considered  as  new  publications 
if  they  retain  the  name  of  only  one  of  such  newspapers. 

Publishers  are  to  be  notified  by  the  mailing  post-office  in  writing  of  the  yearly  weight 
of  publications  as  ascertained,  with  the  request  that  any  objections  or  remarks  with 
reference  to  such  weight  be  filed  in  writing  at  latest  within  three  days  after  receipt  of 
the  notice.  Should  protest  be  made,  the  mailing  post-office  shall  verify  the  weight  in 
the  presence  of  the  publisher  or  of  his  representative,  and  the  weight  ascertained  at 
such  time  shall  be  taken  as  the  standard.  The  postal  division  of  newspapers  shall  be 
notified  at  latest  by  the  1st  of  May  of  the  ascertained  weight  of  each  periodical  for  the 
year. 

For  foreign  newspwipers  originating  in  countries  which  have  signed  the  agreement 
relative  to  newspaper  business  the  yearly  weight  is  to  be  reckoned  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  weight  of  each  single  number  as  given  in  the  price  list  of  the  country  of  origin. 
With  regard  to  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  yearly  weight  of  publications  fmm 
countri(  s  which  have  not  signed  the  agreement  special  instructions  are  given  to  the 
exchange  post-offices. 

PERIODS   OF   SUBSCRIPTION. 

Sec.  10.  The  periods  entered  in  the  price  list  are  to  be  taken  as  the  standard  for  the 
period  for  which  subscriptions  to  periodicals  may  be  received,  including  subscriptions 
obtained  by  the  publisher  himself  (see  paragrapn  26).  The  periods  of  subscription  for 
the  quarter,  half  year,  and  whole  year  are  to  be  reckoned  by  the  calendar  year. 

The  shortest  period  of  subscr  ption  as  a  general  rule  is  a  quarter  of  a  year.  With  the 
consent  of  the  publisher  subscriptions  for  periodicals  for  which  the  quarterly  period  of 
subscription  is  fixed  may  also  be  received  at  the  second  or  third  month  of  a  quarter  or 
for  a  single  month  of  a  quarter;  and  if  subscriptions  for  a  single  month  are  permissible 
subscriptions  may  be  received  for  the  first  two  months  of  a  quarter.  SuDscriptions 
may  also  be  received  during  a  quarter  for  the  whole  current  quarter.  With  the  consent 
of  the  publisher  subscriptions  for  publications  for  which  a  naif-yearly  period  of  sub- 
scription is  fixed  may  also  be  accepted  for  the  (quarter  beginning  the  1st  of  April  or  the 
1st  of  October;  under  the  same  condition  periodicals  for  which  annual  subscriptions 
are  to  be  received  may  also  have  the  subscriptions  begin  on  the  Ist  of  April,  1st  of  July, 
or  the  1st  of  October  for  the  remainder  of  the  period  of  subscription.  These  provi5ions 
are  applicable  also  to  all  new  publications  appearing  during  the  prescribed  period. 
The  post-offices  are  also  to  comply  "with  requests  from  subscribers  for  back  numl>ers  of 
previous  half-yearly  or  quarterly  issues  or  even  for  single  numbers. 

Newspaper  SuBscRipnoNs  Obtained  by  the  Pubusher,  Exchanges,  and  Free 

Copies. 

Sec  26  (a). — Notice  of  newspaper  subscription^  etc. 

The  publisher  is  permitted  to  file  notice  at  the  post-office  of  publication  of  sub- 
scrihrrs  obtained  by  him  and  of  exchanges  and  free  copies  for  publications  mailed  to 
points  within  the  German  Empire  and  the  German  protectorates.     | 

Such  notice  must  be  made  on  a  form  similar  to  annex  No.  12.  Further,  notice  on  a 
form  similar  to  annex  No.  13  must  be  given  to  every  post-office  of  delivery.  The  pul>- 
lisher  is  required  to  furnish  the  forms  himself  and  complete  them.  The  post-office  of 
publication,  however,  is  required  to  assist  the  publisher  by  explanations  and  advice 
as  to  the  proper  method  of  tilling  the  forms.  Care  is  to  be  exercised  that  it  be  stated 
specifically  as  to  each  addressee  whether  the  newspaper  will  be  called  for  or  delivered 
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by  letter  carrier;  aleo  that  the  name,  rank,  place  of  residence,  and  dwelling  be  stated 
clearly  and  with  precision. 

The  publisher  must  certify  that  the  subscriptions  reported  by  him  are  so  reported 
with  the  consent  of  the  subscribers.  With  regard  to  exchangee  and  free  copies  it  is 
stipulated  that  thepubliqations  are  sent  in,  exchange  for  another  publication  pr  with- 
out remuneration. 

The  total  number  of  free  copies  must  not  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  whole  mailine 
edition.  This  limitation,  however,  does  not  apply  to  official  publications  with  regard 
to  which  an  abuse  of  the  privilege  is  not  to  be  feared  or  to  iree  copies  addressed  to 
Imperial  and  State  officials  and  to  legislative  bodies  of  the  Empire, or  ^he  German 
States. 

With  each  declaration  the  publisher  must  deposit  the  amount  of  du^s  under  the  law 
(sec.  8),  and  the  fee  for  delivery  if  he  intends  to  defray  that.  In  such  case  the  delivery 
fee  is  computed  by  the  number  of  copies.  If  the  precise  number  is  not  known,  an 
average  is  struck.  The  chafes  in  force  in  the  Imperial  Postal  District  are  also  appli- 
cable for  Bavaria  (sec.  36X,  Postal  Regulations).  In  Wurtemberg,  however,  the  annual 
charge  is  20  pfennigs  per  copy  for  publications  issued  weekly  or  at  longer  intervals, 
and  20  pfennigs  additional  for  each  additional  issue  in  the  week.  In  computing  the 
chaiiges  account  is  taken  of  the  period  actually  subscribed  for,  whether  the  regulation 
period  or  a  portion  thereof,  fractions  of  a  pfennig  are  rounded  off,  the  fraction  being 
reckoned  as  a  whole  pfennig.  In  the  case  of  subscriptions  for  delivery  in  the  German 
protectorates  no  charge  is  made  for  the  reason  that  the  delivery  service  has  not  been 
established. 

In  the  service  in  Germany  in  the  case  of  publications  which  are  free  of  tax  in  the 
country  of  origin  the  dues  and  delivery  charges  are  to  be  collected  from  the  addressee. 
Such  amounts  to  be  collected  in  the  case  of  papers  published  in  Bavaria  and  Wurtem- 
berg will  be  found  entered  in  column  1  of  the  price  list. 

Volume  V.  First  Division. — Sale  of  newspapers. 

Sec.  28.  If  a  publisher  places  his  publication  on  sale  by  the  postal  adminLstration, 
he  is  required  to  file  at  the  post-office  a  written  statement  in  the  form  prescribed  by 
the  administration. 

Annex  23, 

(To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  Section  28  of  the  Postal  Regulations.) 
The  undersigned,  publisner,  designates  the  pcwtal  administration  as  his  agent  for  the 

sale  of  the  (newspaper,  periodical)  o  publishea  by  him  under  the  title (weekly, 

monthly,  yearly)  a times  a  year,  with  a ly  period  of  subscription,  and  fixes 

the  price  per  subscriber,  for  such  period,  at marks pf. 

The  imperial  postal  administration  in  the  aforesaid  sale  acts  solely  as  intermediary 
a^ent  between  publisher  and  subscribers.  The  following  regulations  govern  the  rela- 
tion between  the  postal  administration  and  the  publisher: 

1.  The  period  of  sul>8cription  begins  with  the  calendar  quarter,  semester,  or  year; 
but  subscriptions  for  the  newspaper  or  periodical  in  question  may  be  receivcil  for 
a  shorter  period,  viz,  for  the  second  and  third  month,  or  for  the  third  month,  or  for  a 
single  month  of  the  ouarter;  for  the  second  and  fourth  quarter  of  the  year;  on  the  Ist  of 
April,  of  July,  or  of  October  for  the  remainder  of  a  calendar  year. 

2.  The  publisher  fixc«  the  price  for  the  subscription  to  his  publication  only  for  the 
period  named  by  him,  whether  quarter,  semester,  or  year.  The  price  for  subscriptions 
tor  shorter  periods  is  computed  pro  rata  by  the  post-office,  and  fractions  of  a  pfennig 
are  roundea  off  by  reckoning  the  fractions  as  a  whole  pfennig. 

3.  Changes  in  the  conditions  of  subscriptions  are  permissible  only  at  the  beginning 
of  the  regular  period  of  subscription.  Tnese  changes  must  be  reported  to  the  post- 
office  of  publication  at  latest  three  days  before  the  beginning  of  the  last  month  oi  the 
current  period  of  subscription.  Post-offices  will  be  notified  of  the  change  in  season  and 
without  charge  only  on  condition  that  the  notice  is  forwarded  within  the  prescribed 
limit  of  time.  Should  the  publisher  desire  that  changes  in  the  conditions  of  subscrip- 
tion, which  are  to  take  enect  on  the  1st  of  January  be  published  in  the  price  list 
issued  yearly  on  that  date,  such  changes  are  to  be  reported  to  the  post-office  of^publica- 
tion  on  or  before  the  28th  of  October. 

Each  newspaper  is  entered  in  the  price  list  only  once,  under  the  title  given  at  the 
head  of  this  aocument,  which  must  agree  with  tliat  printed  at  the  head  of  the  news- 
paper. 


a  Strike  out  all  superfluous  or  inapplicable  words. 
628a— 07 53 
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4.  Sums  collected  for  subscriptionB  are  paid  to  the  publbher  b^-  the  jxjBt-office  ^i 
publication  after  deduction  of  the  amount  due  the  poetal  administration.  Theen 
payments  are  made  at  intervals  determined  by  the  postal  administration,  according  i*- 
the  issues  of  the  publication  which  have  been  delivered.  If  the  amount  due  is  not 
called  for  at  the  post-office  by  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  subscription  fdier  writtc-n 
notice  has  been  sent  by  the  post-omce  the  money  is  sent  to  the  publisher  by  money 
order  at  his  expense. 

6.  The  publisher  is  allowed  to  notify  the  post-office  of  publication  of  subscriptioD? 
obtained  by  him  (by  canvassing)  and  of  excnanges  and  free  sample  copies  under  the 
following  conditions: 

(a)  Notification  must  be  made  in  writing  on  forms  specially  provided  for  the  purptie^^. 

(6)  The  publisher  certifies  that  the  subscriptions  are  reported  with  the  consent  of  the 
subscriber. 

(c)  Exchanges  and  free  copies  may  be  reported  only  if  sent  in  exchange  for  other 
puDlications  or  without  cost.  The  aggregate  number  of  free  copies  may  not  exceed 
10  per  cent  of  the  whole  edition  maileoT 

(a)  For  each  subscriber  thus  reported,  atid  for  each  addressee  of  an  exchange  or  free 
copy,  it  must  be  stated  whether  the  paper  will  be  called  for  or  delivered  by  letter 
carrier.  For  each  case  reported  the  publisher  shall  deposit  the  amount  of  newspaper 
dues  fixed  by  law,  and,  if  he  proposes  to  pay  the  posti^e,  he  must  also  deposit  the 
amount  thereof.    The  postage  is  to  be  reckoned  according  to  the  number  of  copies. 

(«)  It  is  not  permissible  to  designate  a  new  addressee  in  the  case  of  subscriptions 
repKDrted  by  the  publisher,  or  for  exchanges  or  free  copies,  nor  will  copies  be  returned 
to  the  publisher  or  the  amount  of  tax  or  postage  be  refunded. 

(0  Copies  addressed  to  subscribers  reported  by  the  publisher,  exchangee,  or  free 
copies,  which  are  not  called  for,  are  destroyed  at  the  expiration  of  two  weeks. 

6.  The  publisher  must  comply  strictly  with  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  poet-offire 
of  publication,  re^rding  hours  and  place  of  deliverv,  of  the  numbers  of  the  newspaper, 
and  must  not  deliver  the  copies  intended  for  distribution  through  the. poet-office  at  an 
hour  later  than  that  on  which  other  copies  are  distributed  directly. 

7.  If  publication  of  a  newspaper  is  forbidden,  or  if  it  is  declared  unmailable,  so  that 
the  post-office  is  unable  to  continue  delivery  of  the  publication  to  the  close  of  the 
period  of  subscription,  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  subscription  is  refund<»d  to  such 
subscribers  as  made  their  subscriptions  through  the  post-office. 

8.  The  chaiige  on  newspapers  is: 

(a)  Two  pfennigs  for  each  month  of  the  period  of  subscription. 

(6)  Fifteen  pfennigs  yearly  for  publications  issued  at  periods  of  a  week  or  longer,  and 
15  pfennigs  additional  for  each  adclitional  issue  in  the  week. 

(c)  Ten  pfennigs  yearly  for  each  kilogram  of  the  yearly  weight,  with  allowance  of  one 
kilogram  free  for  so  many  issues  as  come  under  paragrapn  6. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  period  fixed  for  ascertaining  the  yearly  weight  of  a  publica- 
tion the  publisher  is  notified  in  writing  by  the  post-office  oi  the  result. 

In  the  final  settlement  with  the  publisher  the  fractions  of  pfennigs  in  the  dues  are 
rounded  off,  a  fraction  in  the  aggregate  amount  being  reckoned  as  a  whole  pfennig.  A 
similar  course  is  pursued  witn  regard  to  cases  rep>orted  under  5<f.  Whenever  the 
taxable  weight  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  in  the  case  of  new  publications,  it  is  to  be 
estimated  by  the  weight  of  specimen  copies,  or  the  aggregate  weight  of  numbers  which 
have  been  issued.  In  the  final  settlement  any  overcharge  is  refunded  to  the  publisher, 
or  any  deficiency  collected  from  him. 

If  the  dues  are  higher  than  the  cost  of  subscription  the  publisher  must  deposit  the 
difference  as  soon  as  the  jjost -office  notifies  him  of  the  number  of  copies  ordered. 


(Signature  of  the  publiahorj 


General  Postal  Regulations  for  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 

NEWSPAPERS    and   PERIODICALS. 
A  rticle  VIII  of  the  law  of  1890, 

Article  26. — Postage  on  newspapers  published  daily  in  the  Kingdom  and  mailed 
directly  by  the  editors  or  publishers,  including  such  as  are  published  six  times  a  week, 
is  at  the  rate  of  6  mills  (1  mill,  j^^Vo  ^^  ^  franc)  per  copy,  if  not  exceeding  50  grams  in 
weight,  including  the  wrapper,  and  6  mills  for  every  additional  50  grams  or  fraction 
thereof. 
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Payment  of  postage  must  be  made  in  advance  and  accounts  current  are  to  be  opened 
l>etween  the  post-offices  authorized  to  receive  the  publications  for  mailing  and  the 
editors  or  publishers  of  the  newspapers. 

The  newspapers  are  to  be  delivered  at  the  mailing  offices  with  a  statement  showing 
the  quantity  tnereof. 

The  post-office  verifies  such  statement  in  the  most  convenient  and  expeditious 
manner,  especially  by  weighing  each  consignment  and  computing  the  number  of 
copies  therein  by  comparison  with  the  wei^t  of  a  fraction  tnereof  and  number  of 
copies  by  actual  count  in  such  fraction. 

Editors  or  publishers  guilty  of  understating  the  quantity  of  matter  mailed  are 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  10  to  100  lire,  or  500  lire  in  case  of  a  repetition  of  the  offense. 

Article  IX  of  the  law  of  1890. 

Article  27. — Newspapers  other  than  daily,  magazines,  reviews,  bulletins,  and  all 
other  periodicals  covered  by  the  provisions  of  Title  VIII  of  the  law  regarding  printed 
matter,  of  March  26,  1848,  published  in  the  Kingdom  and  mailed  directly  by  the 
editors  or  publishers,  pay  postage  at  the  rate  of  1  centime  per  copy,  with  the  limit  of 
weight  imposed  by  article  26,  and  subject  to  all  other  provisions  of  said  article. 

A  rticU  XXVin  of  the  pottal  laws  of  1889. 

Article  28. — Supplements  are  subject  to  the  rates  prescribed  in  the  preceding 
articles,  provided  tney  are  of  the  same  "form"  as  the  regular  sheets.  The  sole  excep- 
tion is  in  the  case  of  number  of  the  Official  Journal  containing  copies  of  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment or  of  the  Government,  which  are  free  of  postage  if  mailed  with  the  journal. 

Article  X  of  the  law  of  1890. 

Article  29. — In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  rate  of  postage  prescribed  in  the 
preceding  articles  26  and  27,  newspapers  and  periodicals  must  be  delivered  at  the 
poet-office,  assorted  by  route  and  locality,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  made 
by  the  Department,  and  not  less  than  fifteen  minutes  prior  to  the  departure  of  the 
mails  on  such  routes. 

Newspapers  and  other  periodicals  with  regard  to  which  these  requirements  have  not 
been  complied  with  may  be  held  over  to  the  following  mail. 

Article  XI  of  the  law  of  1890, 

Article  30. — Save  the  exceptions  noted  in  the  regulations,  several  copies  of  a  news- 
paper or  periodical,  or  copies  of  different  publications  under  one  wrapper,  will  not  be 
admissible  at  the  rates  prescribed  in  the  preceding  articles  26  and  27. 

If  presented  for  mailing,  they  will  be  rejected. 

Articlen  29  and  SO  of  the  regulations  of  1889  and  Article  Xill  of  the  law  of  1890. 

Article  31. — Printed  matter  not  of  a  periodical  character,  en^vings,  lithographs, 
photographs,  and  drawings,  music  paper  printed  and  manuscript,  phamphlets,  and 
books  bound  or  unbound,  are  subject  to  the  rate  of  2  centimes  per  50  grams  or  fraction 
of  50  grams. 

No  package  may  exceed  5  kilograms  in  weight. 

Newspapers  and  other  periodicals  mailed  by  others  than  the  publishers,  or  mailed 
in  the  letter  boxes,  or  otherwise  delivered  to  the  post-office  singly,  are  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  printed  matter  which  is  not  of  a  periodical  character. 

A  rtide  XI V  of  the  law  of  1890. 

Article  32. — Prepayment  of  postage  on  printed  matter  which  is  not  of  a  periodical 
character  may  be  made  not  only  by  affixing  postage  stamps,  but  under  the  conditions 
of  the  preceding  articles  26  (paragraphs  1,  2,  and  3\  29,  and  31. 

A  rtide  SI  of  the  regulation  of  1889. 

Article  33. — Newspapers  and  printed  matter,  not  of  a  periodical  character,  are  not 
mailable  without  postage  prepaid,  but  if  possible  they  shall  bo  returned  to  the  senders. 

A  HicU  II  of  the  law  of  1899  and  A  rtide  XV  of  the  law  of  1890. 

Article  34. — Printed  matter  of  all  kinds  prepaid  at  the  reduced  rates  shall  not 
contain  any  letter  or  manuscript  note  having  the  character  of  personal  correspondence. 
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They  ehiall  bo  put  uj)  in  such  msinner  as  to  allow  of  their  being  eaf^ily  examined,  and 
sh&ll  comply  fully  with  the  fequirements  of  the  regulktior^  provided'  for  in  aitide  89. 

Save  the  exceptions  to  be  explicitly  set  forth  in  such  regulation?,  additions  made 
with  the  pen  or  by  aUy  mechanical  process  are  prohibited. 

Newspapere  and  other  printed  matter  prepaid  as  such,  which  are  properly  subject 
to  letter  postaee  because  they  contain  prohibited  writing,  or  for  otner  reilsons,  art- 
iinqtiallabie  if  tne  postage  exceeds  1  lira,  and  are  to  be  returned  to  the  senders,  if  pw- 
dible,  subject,  however,  to  the  provisions  of  article  35. 

A  Hide  XII  of  the  law  of  tSSO. 

Article  35. — The  insertion  in  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  any  written  matter 
which  is  not  admiflsible  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  from  5  to  50  lire. 

Title  IX. — All  printed  matter. 

Article  70. — Impressions  or  reproductions  made  on  paper,  parchment,  or  turd- 
board  by  means  of  printing,  engraving,  lithographing,  autographing,  or  any  mechan- 
ical process  whatsoever  easily  discemDile  as  sucn,  with  the  exception  of  tracing  or  of 
typewriting,  are  considered  as  printed  matter  and  admissible  under  the  postage  rattt« 
provided  therefor.  Newspapers  and  periodicals,  books  bound  or  unbouna,  pam- 
phlets, music  paper,  visiting  cards,  addresses,  printers'  proof  with  or  without  the 
manuscripts  pertaining  thereto,  cards  printed  with  perforations  for  the  use  of  the 
blind,  engravings,  photographs  and  albums  containing  photographs,  pictures  of  saints, 
drawings,  plans,  plants,  geographical  maps,  catalogues,  prospectuses,  adveniaement.*, 
and  various  notices  whether  printed,  engraved,  lithographed,  or  autographed,  are 
admissible  as  printed  matter. 

Reproductions  of  a  copy  made  with  the  pen  or  with  the  typewriter  are  also  admis- 
sible as  printed  matter  when  obtained  by  a  mechanical  process,  such  as  polygraphy. 
chn)mography,  etc.;  but  in  order  that  they  may  be  admitted  to  past4ige  rates  for 
printed  matter,  such  reproductions  are  to  be  delivered  at  the  poat-ofnces  to  the  num- 
oer  of  not  less  than  twenty  copies,  which  must  be  absolutely  identical. 

Postage  stamps  and  stamped  paper,  whether  canceled  or  not,  are  not  admissible  as 
printed  matter,  and  all  printed  papers  of  any  kind,  which  represent  value,  are  also 
inadmissible  at  the  rate  of  postage  for  printed  matter. 

Cards  printed  with  the  words  °' Postal  cards,"  or  some  equivalent  expression,  even 
in  a  foreign  language,  are  not  admissible  at  the  postage  rates  for  printed  matter,  iinle^ 
the  heading  has  been  canceled,  or  unless  such  cards  bear  no  writing  whatever,  not 
even  an  address,  and  are  mailea  in  open  envelopes. 

It  is,  however,  admissible  to  affix  stamps  on  printed  matter,  on  invoices,  or  accounts 
sent  therewith,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  governing  the  stamp  tax,  as  well  as 
to  attach  thereto  postage  stamps  for  the  purpose  of  causing  such  printed  matter  to  be 
forwarded  elsewhere  or  returned;  they  may  likewise  be  accompanied  by  blank  postal 
cards. 

Printed  matter  is  divided,  for  the  inland  service,  into  two  categories — periodical 
and  nonperiodical. 

Article  71. — The  following  are  to  be  considered  as  periodicals  in  the  sense  of  articles 
26  and  27  of  the  postal  laws: 

Publications  issued  regularly,  at  least  half  vearly,  which  do  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  works  referred  to  in  Title  VIII  of  the  law  with  regard  to  printed  matter 
of  March  26,  1848,  and  which  are  intended  to  advise  the  public  of  all  news,  political, 
scientific,  technical,  artistic,  literary,  religious,  administrative,  financial,  commercial, 
etc.^  and  are  of  such  character  as  to  be  published  continuously  with  matter  differing 
from  one  number  to  another,  such  as  newspapers,  gazettes,  reviews,  etc. 

Periodical  publications  shall  have  printed  at  the  head  of  the  first  page  the  title  of 
^ach,  followed  by  the  date  and  the  indication  of  the  period  of  publication,  and  single 
pages  or  series  thereof  must  be  numbered  consecutively. 

Pamphlet  publications — that  is  to  say,  composed  of  a  number  of  sheets — ^must  be 
printecf  with  the  regular  enumeration  of  the  pages  contained  therein,  all  the  sheets 
must  be  of  the  same  size  and  form,  and  the  different  numbers  must  constitute  number 
by  number  a  homogeneous  whole. 

It  is,  however,  admissible  that  a  publication  may  consist  noi'mally  of  severkl  parts, 
of  which  the  pages  shall  be  separately  numbered,  provided  the  advertisements  thereof 
and  the  heading  printed  thereon  shall  show  plainly  of  how  many  parts  each  number 
shall  be  composed,  that  these  be  of  the  same  form  and  size,  be  published  at  the  same 
periods,  and  are  not  published  for  different  objects. 
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Article  72. — All  printed  matter,  or  reproductions  iconsidered  as  printed  matter 
under  article  70,  which  can  not  be  considered  as  periodical  printed  matter  in  accord- 
ance with  article  71  are  to  be  treated  as  nonperiodical  printea  matter. 

Article  73. — Periodical  printed  matter  which  conforms  to  the  requiremente  of  the 
preceding  article  71  is  admissible  at  the  postage  rates  provided  in  article  26  of  the 
postal  laws,  and  to  the  treatment  provided  for  therein,  if  they  are  published  dail^  or 
classified  as  daily  publications;  and  are  to  be  subject  to  the  rates  prescribed  in  article 
27,  if  they  are  not  daily  publications;  but  only  if  they  are  mailed  by  the  respective? 
editors  or  their  agents,  are  presented  at  the  post-offices  from  which  they  are  to  be 
mailed  in  a  single  consignment  for  each  number,  or  at  least  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  in  every  case  shall  be  assorted  in  the  meth()d  to  be  prescribed  by  the  administra- 
tion, by  office  of  delivery. 

Printed  matter,  even  when  mailed  by  the  e<litor8  or  publishers,  which  is  not  assorted 
as  above  indicated,  and  all  such  matter  mailed  by  persons  other  than  the  editors  or  pub- 
lishers, in  any  quantity  whatsoever,  shall  be  treated  as  nonperiodical  printed  matter. 
Newspapers  and  periodicals  which  are  mailed  in  any  manner  not  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of^  the  postal  laws  and  of  these  regulations  shall  be  treated  as  non- 
periodical  printed  matter,  even  though  they  be  mailed  directly  by  the  editors  or 
publishers. 

Article  74. — Postage  of  periodicals  is  to  be  reckoned  per  copy,  even  though  the 
copies  be  put  up  in  packages. 

For  reviews,  with  or  without  a  wrapper,  each  pamphlet  shall  be  consitlered  as  a 
single  copy. 

The  rate  of  postage  on  nonperit>dical  printed  matter,  or  matter  classified  as  such, 
shall  be  computed  by  the  ag^egate  weight  of  each  package,  no  matter  how  many  arti- 
cles may  be  contained  therein,  whether  these  be  alike  or  different,  provided  all  bear 
the  same  address. 

If,  however,  there  are  various  addrt^sc^  thereon,  the  rate  of  postage  charged  shall 
be  that  payable  for  single  articles  mailed  separately. 

In  the  case  of  printed  matter  remailed,  no  account  shall  be  taken  of  the  postage 
which  may  have  been  paid  at  the  time  of  the  first  mailing  thereof. 

Article  75. — Shall  be  considered  as  integral  parts  of  the  newspapers  or  periodicals 
with  which  they  are  mailed,  and  shall  be  included  in  the  weight  thereof: 

(a)  Drawings,  engravings,  patterns,  fashion  plates,  or  such  articles  relating  to  t(?ch- 
nical  publications,  fashion  periodicals,  and  illustrated  papers  with  which  they  are 
mailea,  provided  they  bear  the  printed  title  of  the  publication  to  which  they  refer, 
and  the  number  thereof;  as  also  prospectuses  pertaining  to  the  publications  put  up 
in  packages,  no  matter  what  the  object  thereof  may  be,  provided  they  illustrate  ^he 
subject  treate<l  of  therein,  and  are  of  different  form  solely  by  reason  of  typographical 
necessities. 

(b)  Advertising  papers  attached  to  magazines  or  other  periodicals  published  m 
pamphlet  form,  provided  the  aggregate  weigh  of  such  advertising  matter  shall  not 
exceed  the  one-tenth  part  of  the  entire  periodical . 

(f )  Samples  of  materials  attache<l  to  fashion  periodicals  or  technical  publications  in 
pamphlet  lorm. 

Shall  be  considered  as  supplements  and  shall  be  prepaid  separately  in  accordance 
w^ith  the  provisions  of  article  74  at  the  rate  charged  for  tne  publications  to  which  they 
pertain,  all  papers  or  sheets  of  matter  separated  from  the  periodicals,  even  though  they 
be  maile<l  together  therewith. 

The  supplements,  however,  must  be  of  similar  form  to  the  publications  to  which 
they  are  attached,  must  treat  of  the  same  subjects,  and  conform  to  all  the  requirements 
prescribed  for  the  periodical  publications,  and  shall  not  consist  of  separate  publications 
printed  apart. 

Supplements  may,  however,  be  mailed  separately,  provided  they  are  mailed  at  the 
same  post-office  from  which  the  principal  publication  is  sent,  and  provided  thev  have 
a  separate  heading  with  the  additional  indication  of  the  newspaper  or  periocfical  to 
which  they  pertain. 

Prospectuses  or  advertisements,  of  no  matter  what  form,  with  or  without  the  title 
printea  thereon,  may  be  treated  as  supplements,  provided  they  refer  exclusively  to 
the  periodical  to  which  they  pertain. 

Supplements  or  other  printed  matter  which  do  not  conform  to  these  requirements 
are  to  be  considered  as  separate  publications,  or  classified  as  nonperiodical  printed 
matter,  as  the  case  ma}^  be. 

Article  80. — No  limit  of  weight  or  of  size  is  fixed  for  newspapers  or  other  periodical 
publications.     On  the  other  hand,  each  package  of  nonperiodical  printed  matt(?r 
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must  not  exceed  the  weight  prescribed  in  article  31  of  the  postal  laws,  and  is  also  lim- 
ited to  45  centimeters  on  each  dimension.  The  periodicals  put  up,  however,  in  roll?, 
may  have  a  length  not  exceeding  75  centimeters,  providing  the  diameter  of  the  njll 
does  not  exceed  10  centimeters. 

Articles  of  greater  weight  or  dimension  are  unmailable. 

Article  81. — Periodicals  mailed  by  editors  or  publishers  are  admitted  at  the  reduced 
rates,  pr6vided  only  that  the  postage  due  is  deposited  in  advance  bv  the  editors  or 
publLshers;  to  this  end  accounts  current  are  opened  between  such  publisher  or 
editors  and  the  post-office.  If  postage  is  paid  by  attaching  postage  stamps,  the  peri- 
odicals are  to  be  considered  as  forwarded  by  others  than  the  publishers  or  editors. 

Nonperiodical  printed  matter  must,  as  a  rule,  be  prepaid  by  affixing  postage  stamps 
on  each  package  above  the  respective  addresses;  it  is  only  by  exception  that  they  may- 
be mailed  on  conditions  prescribed  for  the  accounts  current. 

Article  82. — Editors  of  newspapers  and  other  periodicals  who  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  the  provisions  of  article  26  of  the  postal  laws,  or  of  the  article  next  follow- 
ing, are  required  to  make  a  written  declaration  on  the  subject  to  the  director  of  poets 
of  the  province  in  which  the  publication  is  mailed,  presenting  therewith  if  possible, 
one  number  of  the  publication.  They  may  be  reauired  to  file  a  certificate  from  the 
ministry  of  the  Interior  or  from  the  prefecture  oi  the  province  showing  that  they 
have  complied  with  the  requirements  of  article  36  of  the  law  regarding  printed  matter, 
dated  March  26,  1848. 

Article  83. — The  opening  of  accounts  current  is  subject  to  permission  from  the 
provincial  directors  of  posts,  even  for  publications  printed  at  places  other  than  the 
capitals  of  the  respective  provinces. 

Such  accounts  may  be  opened  for  a  single  number  of  any  given  publication  or  may 
be  continuous  for  several  numbers. 

The  accounts  are  to  be  made  up  for  single  numbers  with  regard  to  reviews  or  other 
periodical  publications,  which  are  printed  at  intervals  longer  than  a  week  apart,  or 
which  habitually  change  their  weight  from  one  number  to  the  other.  The  same 
number,  however,  may  be  mailed  at  different  times,  provided  that  large  consign- 
ments thereof  are  made  at  one  time  and  that  such  consignments  are  made  within  one 
month. 

Accounts  current  are  to  be  continuous  for  several  numbers  when  they  have  reference 
to  newspapers  or  other  publications  which  appear  at  least  weekly,  and  whose  weight 
is  identical  or  almost  so. 

Accounts  current  are  open  for  a  definite  number  of  copies  of  a  definite  weight  on 
payment  of  the  postage  due  thereon,  and  the  account  remains  open  until  the  quantity 
paid  for  has  been  mailed.  The  accounts  may  be  renewed  or  continued  for  other 
definite  numbers  of  copies  at  the  will  of  the  editors  on  payment  of  the  postage  chaiige- 
able  therefor. 

Should  the  copies  paid  for  not  be  mailed,  the  amount  deposited  will  be  refunded, 
provided  such  refuna  be  applied  for  within  one  month  from  the  date  of  payment. 

Articles  are  to  be  delivered  always  at  the  same  post-office,  but  it  is  admissible  that 
an  editor  should  have  accounts  current  similtaneously  at  various  post-offices,  even 
for  the  dispatch  of  one  publication. 

Article  84. — Applications  for  the  opening  or  renewal  of  accounts  shall  be  presented 
at  least  one  day  in  advance  if  addressed  to  a  director  of  posts,  and  three  days  in  advance 
if  addressed  to  a  post-office. 

In  each  application  must  be  stated  the  approximate  weight  of  each  number  of  the 
publication  referred  to,  and  in  case  of  periodicals  to  which  supplements  are  annexed, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  tne  preceding  article  75,  a  list  of  such  supple- 
ments must  be  given. 

Whenever  an  account  is  open  for  a  single  number  the  proper  certificate?  is  given  to 
the  editors. 

For  continuous  accounts,  however,  booklets  of  account  current  are  issued,  on  which 
are  credited  from  time  to  time  the  number  of  copies  for  which  postage  has  been  paid. 

The  directors  of  posts  and  of  the  post-offices  at  which  the  papers  are  to  be  mailed 
keep  duplicate  accounts  thereof. 

Article  85. — At  the  time  of  shipment  of  newspapers  or  periodicals,  or  of  supple- 
ments thereto  forwarded  separately,  editors  are  required  to  present  at  the  post-offices— 

(a)  A  declaration  on  stamped  paper,  provided  by  the  postal  administration,  showing 
how  many  copies  are  mailed  ana  whetner  or  not  supplements  are  annexed. 

(b)  The  certificates  or  booklets  of  account  referred  to  in  the  preceding  article,  in 
oraer  that  the  quantity  mailed  may  be  noted  thereon. 

Post-offices  are  forbidden  to  accept  shipments  in  excess  of  the  credit  shown  in  the 
certificates  or  booklets  exhibited  by  the  publishers  or  editors. 
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It  is  also  prohibited  to  accept  shipments  not  accompanied  by  the  declarations 
referred  to  above. 

Employees  who  disregard  these  prohibitions  are  held  financially  responsible  for 
any  loss  resulting  therefrom  and  are  further  subject  to  punishment  for  the  offense. 

Article  86. — The  number  of  copies  declared  snould,  as  a  rule,  be  verified  by  weigh- 
ing the  shipment;  to  this  end  one  or  several  copies  should  be  weighed  to  determine 
the  single  weight  of  each  copy^  and  thereafter  tne  aggregate  weight  of  each  shipment 
is  ascertained  and  the  total  number  of  single  copies  computed  therefrom. 

The  weight  of  the  mail  bags  in  which  tne  prmted  matter  may  be  inclosed  is  to  be 
deducted  mm  the  weight  charged  for. 

When  articles  are  mailed  for  which  single  accounts  have  been  opened,  the  weight 
must  be  ascertained  at  the  time  each  shipment  is  received,  and  should  any  discrepancy 
in  the  weight  be  ascertained  which  would  affect  the  amount  of  postage  to  be  chargea, 
the  publisners  must  be  required  to  pay  the  deficiency  before  the  articles  are  dis- 
patcned  in  the  mails,  unless  the  account  shows  that  a  sum  remains  to  the  credit  of 
the  publishers  sufficient  to  cover  the  deficit. 

If  at  the  conclusion  of  the  shipment  it  should  be  found  that  the  publishers  paid  a 
sum  in  excess  of  that  due,  the  dinerence  is  to  be  refunded. 

Articles  mailed  upon  continuous  current  accounts  may  be  weighed  at  irregular 
intervals,  provided  the  weighing  is  effected  on  days  not  fixed  upon  in  advance,  and 
provided  also  that  one  only  out  of  a  number  of  shipments  be  weighed  in  case  several 
shipments  are  made  on  one  and  the  same  date. 

Should  differences  be  obser\'ed,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  all  shipments  made  since 
the  previous  date  of  weighing  contain  a  difference  similar  to  that  ascertained;  but 
such  difference  Lb  not  to  be  estimated  for  a  period  exceeding  thirty  days  prior  to  the 
date  of  weighing. 

Such  ascertained  differences  are  settled  by  entry  in  the  accounts  current,  and  the 
editors  are  required  to  deposit  immediately  any  deficit,  as  well  as  a  pro  rata  payment 
upon  subsequent  shipments. 

Should  the  required  amounts  not  be  deposited,  the  newspaper  or  periodical  shall 
not  be  dispatched  thereafter. 

The  verification  of  small  consignments  may  be  made  by  counting  the  number  of 
<*opies,  rather  than  by  weight. 

Article  87. — At  the  time  of  verification  of  the  weight  or  number  of  journals  or 
periodicals,  postage  on  which  is  prepaid  by  means  of  a  continuous  current  account,  a 
statement  is  to  be  drawn  up  and  signed  by  at  least  two  jjost-office  employees,  who 
must  have  been  present  at  the  verification,  and  such  statement  shall  be  regarded  as 
conclusive  evidence. 

Publishers  or  editors  may  be  represented  by  an  agent,  who  delivers  the  mailable 
printed  matter  at  the  post-office,  and  in  such  case  such  a^ent  shall  be  present  at  the 
verification  and  shall  sign  the  written  statement  in  question. 

Should  the  aj^ent  not  remain  through  the  entire  operation,  the  examination  may  be 
continued  in  his  absence. 

Statements  with  regard  to  differences  ascertained  are  referred  to  the  law  courts  in 
order  that  the  fines  provided  for  in  articles  20  and  27  of  the  postal  laws  may  be  imposed. 

Article  88. — In  accordance  with  article  30  of  the  postal  laws,  the  mailing  of  several 
newspapers  or  periodicals  wrapped  together,  or  of  newspapers  or  periodicals  in  con- 
junction with  other  printed  matter,  is  absolutely  prohibited  except  as  provided  in  the 
preceding  article  75;  it  is  absolutely  prohibitea  as  regards  mailing  newspapers  or 
period icids  together  with  nonperiodical  printed  matter,  and  as  regards  daily  papers 
with  publications  which  do  not  appear  daily,  except  in  case  of  special  autnority 
granted  by  the  postal  administration. 

It  is,  however,  permissible  for  a  newspaper  to -have  one  or  more  supplements;  or  two 
or  more  daily  papers  as  well  as  two  or  more  papers  not  published  daily  may  be  for- 
warded at  the  same  time  to  one  address,  provided  at  each  mailing  the  same  number 
of  single  numbers  be  dispatched,  that  they  are  mailable  at  the  same  rate  of  postage, 
and  are  regularly  declared. 

If  only  a  portion  of  one  consignment  consists  of  newspapers  with  supplements,  or  of 
several  papers  in  one  wrapper,  or  of  papers  with  other  articles  attachecl,  these  are  not 
mailable  unless  delivered  m  separate  snipments  with  separate  statements. 

Article  89. — ^Whenever  several  newspapers  are  mailed  in  one  wrapper,  or  whenever 
supplements  or  other  papers  are  mailea  with  the  principal  publication,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  precedinff  article,  the  general  weight  is  ascertained  by 
considering  as  a  unit  the  weight  of  the  several  papers  included  under  one  wrapper 
bearing  a  single  address  and  doubling  or  tripling  the  total  quantity  resulting  Irom 
the  division  of  the  aggregate  weight  by  the  unit  of  weight,  according  as  the  papers 
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thus  forwarded  are  two  or  more  and  are  chargeable  with  a  single  rate  of  postage  or  with 
a  higher  rate. 

The  weight  of  the  extraordinary  supplements  is  to  be  computed  also,  taking  into 
account  whether  the  weight  exceeds  tne  normal  weights  and  whether  such  exc«» 
increast^s  the  rate  of  postage. 

Articlk  90. — Newspapers  and  other  periodical  publications,  prepayment  of  which 
is  effected  on  an  account  current,  shall  bear  printed  on  the  wrapper  or  elsewhere 
above  the  address  the  following  words:  "Account  current  with  the  post-office." 

Article  91. — The  publishers  are  i^uired  to  deliver  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
prepayment  of  which  is  effected  on  an  account  current  and  also  nonperiodical  print^^i 
matter  prepaid  in  the  same  manner,  at  the  hours  fixed  by  the  postal  administration 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  article  29  of  the  postal  laws. 

Any  consignment  made  subsequent  to  the  hour  fixed  upon  shall  be  hold  over  and 
dispatched  by  the  following  mail. 

The  delivery  of  such  matter  must  be  made  at  the  post-office.  It  may  not  be  made 
on  railway  cars,  vehicles,  or  vessels  charged  with  the  transport  of  mails. 

Article  92. — Printed  matter  of  any  kind,  prepayment  of  which  is  effected  by  affix- 
ihg  postage  stamps,  must  be  mailed  at  least  two  hours  before  the  departure  of  the  mail!<. 
in  accordance  with  schedule  time. 

Such  articles  may  be  mailed  in  post-office  boxes  provided  for  the  purpose  if  the  ci^l- 
lection  is  made  from  such  box  two  hours  before  the  departure  of  the  mail. 

Such  articles,  if  mailed  at  a  later  time,  will  be  held  over  to  the  following  mail. 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  of  article  29  with  regard  to  newspapers,  the  postal 
administration  has  the  right  to  hold  over  for  such  time  as  may  be  necessar>'  all  printed 
matter  which  has  not  been  assorted  by  routes  or  kx^lities  and  which  may  be  mailed 
in  such  quantitii^s  as  to  embarrass  the  postal  service. 

Article  93. — With  the  exception  of  the  cases  referred  to  above  newspapers  and 
other  printed  matter  are  to  be  dispatched  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  with  all  other 
ordinary  mail  matter,  and  are  to  be  treated  in  tne  same  way. 

The  postal  administration  ma^r  permit  that  packages  of  newspapers  addressed  ti> 
newspaper  agents  at  specified  points,  and  newspapers  addressed  to  employees  at  cer- 
tain specified  railway  stations  be  forwarded  outside  of  the  ordinarj'  mails  and  deliv- 
ered directly  to  the  addressees  by  the  mail  agents,  provided  such  mail  agents  are  postal 
employees. 

Article  94. — In  the  relations  with  the  foreign  postal  administrations  the  pnni- 
sions  of  special  conventions  in  operation  are  to  be  taken  into  account  w^ith  r»ard  to 
newspapers,  other  period  icals.  ana  other  printed  matter.  Postage  is  to  be  prepaia  exclu- 
sively by  the  use  of  postage  stamps,  except  as  otherwise  sigreed  upon  with  the  respet*- 
tive  countries. 

Newspapers  or  periodicals  addressed  to  foreign  countries  must  be  delivered  to  the 
post-offices  separately  from  those  addressed  for  delivery  within  the  Kingdom. 

On  newspapers  or  periodicals  mailed  within  the  Kingdom,  and  addressed  for  deliv- 
ery within  the  Kingdom,  which  may  thereafter  be  forwarded  abroad  on  account  of  a 
cKange  of  residence  of  the  rt^spective  addressees,  the  original  postage  paid  is  to  be 
taken  into  account  and  the  mte  of  6  mills  is  to  be  computed  as  1  centime. 


Notes  of  the  Postal  Service  of  the  Ai:8trian-Hi'Noarian  Monarchy. 

The  postal  service  in  Austria-Hungary  falls  into  two  main  classes:  The  **briefp<wt*' 
and  the  "  Paket  post."  Under  the  former  falls  the  following  classes  of  correspondence: 
Letters,  postal  cards,  printed  matter,  samples,  and  "commercial  papers." 

Under  the  head  of  printed  matter  are  included  pictures,  raised  printing  for  the 
blind,  newspapers  and  periodicals,  books  (bound  or  unbound),  pamphlets,  sheets  of 
music,  visiting  cards,  audress  cards,  proof  sheets  (with  or  without  the  accompanying 
manuscript),  copperplates,  photographs,  albums  with  photographs,  dmwiugs,  plans, 
maps,  catalogues,  prospectuses,  circulars,  which  are  printed,  engraved,  lithographed, 
or  made  by  some  fac-simile  process,  and  especially  all  prints  or  impressions  upon 
paper,  parchment,  cardboard,  produced  by  print,  lithography  or  by  means  of  any 
other  readily  recognizable  meAanical  process,  with  the  exception  of  those  made  by 
a  typewritten  or  other  copying  process.     (Briefpost  Tarif,  Wien,  1904,  p.  37.) 

Although  forming  a  part  of  the  general  class  of  printed  matter,  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals are  entitled,  upon  compliance  with  certain  special  conditions,  to  special  rates 
when  sent  to  the  subscriber.     The  rates  are  as  follows: 

Two  heller,  approximately  two-fifths  of  a  cent,  for  eac*h  copy  of  a  newspaper  appear- 
ing more  often  than  once  a  week,  without  regard  to  weight. 
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For  each  copy  of  a  paper  appearing  less  often  than  above,  but  at  least  twice  a  month, 
up  to  the  weight  of  250  grams,  2  heller,  or  approximately  two-fifths  of  a  cent. 

If  the  wei^t  of  any  such  number  exceeds  250  grams,  or  the  publication  appears 
leas  often  than  twice  a  month  such  number  is  subject  to  a  tax  of  2  heller  for  each  100 
grams  of  weight  or  fraction  thereof. 

Evening  coitions  which  are  united  with  the  morning  editions  of  the  same  paper 
or  with  the  morning  editions  of  the  following  day,  sent  under  one  wrapper  to  the  same 
address,  are  subject  to  no  additional  chaige  except  in  so  far  as  they  increase  the  weight. 
The  same  is  true  for  supplements  of  newspapers  which  are  sent  under  the  same  cover 
with  the  principal  sheet,  even  if  the  supplement  may  be  subscribed  for  separately 
from  the  principal  sheet. 

Premiums,*  such  as  pamphlets,  pictures,  calendars,  and  printed  matter  of  that  char- 
acter, which  the  publisher  supplies  in  accordance  with  his  prospectus,  either  to  all 
subscribers  together  or  to  a  portion  of  them  under  special  conditions,  can  be  mailed 
without  extra  charge  with  the  publication,  provided  tney  conform  in  respect  of  format 
to  the  requirements  of  the  postal  regulations  in  re^d  to  such  matters.  The  same  is 
true  with  respect  to  prospectuses  of  the  publication  itself,  etc.,  which  are  inclosed 
therewith. 

Under  what  conditions  newspaper  publishers  may  make  claim  to  the  rates  above 
mentioned  and  for  what  other  mail  matter  they  may  be  conceded  may  be  learned 
from  the  instructions. 

The  tariff  for  newspapers  subscribed  for  through  the  postal  service  is  declared  in 
the  provisions  of  the  postal  regulations  relating  to  that  subject.  (Posttaxordnung  f .  d. 
Verkeln  innerhalb  des  Osterr.  Postgebietes.  §  4,  XCVL  Stuck.  231.  Verora.  des 
Handelsministeriums  v.  25  November  1899.) 

LIMITATIONS    .\S  TO   SIZE    AND   WEIGHT. 

Printed  matter  in  the  domestic  post,  including  Hunmry,  Bosnia,  Herzgovina,  and 
Germany,  must  not  exceed  in  weight  1  kilogram;  in  all  other  countries,  2  kilograms. 

In  size  it  must  not  exceed  45  centimeters  square;  or  if  rolled,  75  centimeters  long 
by  10  in  diameter. 

In  size  it  must  not  exceed  45  centimeters  in  length  and  10  centimeters  in  diameter. 

Printed  matter  must  be  so  put  up  that  the  character  of  the  contents  can  be  easily 
determined.  They  must,  therefore,  either  be  tied  or  wrapped  in  a  roll  and  put 
between  cardboard  or  in  receptacles,  which  are  open  on  one  or  both  sides,  or  in  an 
unsealed  envelope,  simply  folded  in  such  a  manner  as  will  enable  the  character  of 
the  contents  to  be  recognized,  or  may  be  fastened  by  a  string,  which  can  be  untied. 
( Brief post-Tarif,  Wein,  1904,  p.  37.) 

REQUIREMENTS   WITH    RESPECT  TO   SPECIAL   SUPPLEMENTS   TO    NEWSPAPERS. 


» 


There  are  permitted  in  the  domestic  post  and  in  the  post  at printed 

matter  to  the  weight  of  30  grams.  The  rate  for  each  supplement  up  to  10  grains  is  one- 
half  heller;  for  each  supplement  above  10  grams  and  not  more  than  20  grams,  two-thirds 
of  a  heller,  and  for  each  supplement  above  20  grams  and  not  more  than  30  grains,  1 
heller.  Parts  of  a  heller  are.counted  as  a  heller.  (Anlager  zum,  §  3,  Posttaxordnung 
f.  d.  Verkehr  innerhalb  des  Osterr.  Postgebietes.) 

The  regular  rate  for  printed  matter  is: 

Heller. 

1  to  50  grams  or  fraction  thereof 3 

50  to  1(W  grains 5 

100  to  250  grams 10 

250  to  500  grams 20 

500  grains  to  1  kilogram 30 

We  observe  that  the  initial  rate  for  newspapers  and  periodicals  is  2  heller  for  250 
grams,  as  a^inst  10  heller  of  a  corresponding  weight  for  other  printed  matter.  The 
characteristic  features  of  this  system  are: 

1.  That  there  is  a  copy  rate  and  not  a  bulk  rate. 

2.  That  the  newspaper  is  given  a  wider  privilege  with  respect  to  weight  than  the 
jeeekly  or  monthly  periodical. 

3.  That  the  initial  rate  for  the  minimum  of  250  grams  for  a  weekly  or  a  monthly  peri- 
odical is  proportionately  less  than  the  rate  for  a  periodical  weighing  more  than  250 
grams,  whereby  a  penalty  is  placed  upon  increasing  the  weight  above  250  grams. 

4.  That  there  is  great  liberality  witn  respect  to  the  mailing  of  supplements  and  pre- 
miums as  well  as  in  permitting  the  combination  of  the  morning  and  evening  editions  of 
the  same  paper.  The  limitations  in  this  respect  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  ordinary 
supplement  increases  the  net  cost  of  each  periodical  published  less  often  than  once  a 
week  by  increasing  the  weight. 
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10^  pp.     Illustrations.    8**.     "Second-class  matter  fiends,"  pp.  410-416. 

Hazbn,  Abraham  D.  The  Post-Office  Before  and  Since  1860,  under  Democratic  and 
Republican  administrations.  Hartford:  The  Case,  Lockwood  &  Brainard  Co., 
[1880].     20  pp.     8**.     Newspaper  postage,  pp.  7-8. 

Hubbard,  Gardiner  Greene.  Our  Post-Ofnce.  Cambridge,  Mass. :  The  Riverside 
Press,  1875.  20  pp.  8**.  Reprinted  from  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  January,  1875. 
Newspaper  Postage,  pp.  10-12. 

Huebner,  Francis  C.  Our  Postal  System.  [Washington,  1906.]  126-174  pp.  8°. 
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Postal  Service.  Burlington,  Vt. :  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.,  [1889.]  156  pp.  12°. 
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Leavfit,  Joshua.  Cneap  Postage.  Remarks  and  statistics  on  the  subject  of  cheap 
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New  York  Postal  Reform  Committee.  Postal  reform.  Proceedings  of  a  public 
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reform  committee.  New  York:  Published  for  the  committee,  1856.  32  pp.  8°. 
"Postage  on  printed  matter,"  pp.  9-10. 

[Patterson,  John  H.)  A  Compendium  of  Domc^stic  Postage.  [Chicago:  Rand, 
McNally&Co.,  1888.]32pp.   Illustrations.   12°.   "Second-class  matter,"  pp.  3-6. 

.    A  Compendium  of  Domestic  and  Foreign  Postage  and  of  Postal  Laws  and 
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Commission  to  investigate  the  postal   service.     Report  [and  testimony]. 

Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1901.  3  vols.  Plates.  Maps.  Dia- 
grams. 8®.  (Fifty-sixth  Congress,  se<'ond  session.  Senate  Document  No.  89.) 
"Report  on  tne  rates  of  postage,"  vol.  1,  pp.  45-48.  "Testimony:  Second-class 
mail  matter,"  vol.  3.  Tne  Commission  unanimouslv  recommended  legislation 
that  would  exclude  from  second-class  matter  (1)  all  books  or  reprints  of  books. 
whether  bound  or  unbound,  and  however  they  may  be  sold;  (2)  all  sample  copies 
beyond  a  small  fixed  proportion  of  the  subscription  list;  (3)  unsold  newspapers 
or  periodicals,  publications  mailed  or  retumea  by  news  agents  to  other  news 
agents. 

Post-Office  Department.     Annual  rei)orts  of  the  Post-Office  Department  [with 

accompanying  papers].  Washington:  Government  Printing  Office  [1827-1905]. 
74  vols,  in  45.     Plates.     Maps.     Jplans.     8°. 

CorUfnis:  Second-clots  mail  maUer. 

1836.  Recommends  rates  of  postage  on  newspapers  according  to  size,  pp.  510-611. 

1840.  Recommends  the  equalization  of  postage  on  newspapers  and  otner  printed  matter,  with  an  ad- 
vance of  one  hundred  per  cent,  pp.  484-488:  newspapers  and  printed  matter  of  every  deacription 
to  be  charged  by  weignt  and  to  l)e  prepaid.    Report  of  George  Plitt,  special  a^^ent,  pp.  52S-^i29. 

1846.  Recommends  that  rates  of  postage  on  printed  matter  should  be  regulated  according  to  size  and 
weight  and  the  distance  to  ne  carried,  pp.  680-681. 

1848.  Recommends  rates  of  postage  on  newspapers  by  weight,  pp.  1250-1251. 

1850.  Recommends  reduction  in  postage  on  pamphlets,  periodicals,  and  other  printed  matter,  i>age  409. 

1851.  Recommends  a  mom  uniform  rate  of  postage  on  newspapers  and  other  printed  matter,  page  43S>. 

1853.  Receipts  of  postage  on  newspapers  and  other  printed  matter,  1845-1851,  page  13;  changes  of  poet«|Ee 
on  newspapers  and  other  printed  matter  under  acts  of  March  3,  1851,  and  Aug.  30, 1852,  page  13. 

1854.  Recommends  changes  of  postage  on  newspapers  and  other  printed  matter  in  act  of  Aug.  30,  1852. 
pp.  12-13. 
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1855.  Renews  recommendations  relative  to  act  of  Aug.  30,  1852,  relating  to  postage  on  newspapers  and 
prin+ei  matter,  pp.  14-15;  deficiency  in  the  post-office  partly  due  to  rates  on  printed  matter, 
page  14;  rates  of  postage  between  Great  Britam  and  the  United  States  on  pamphlets,  magazinee. 
etc.,  pp.  21-22. 

1859.  Newspaper  exchanges,  pp.  14-16.  Discussion  of  the  law  that  provides  for  the  transportation  of 
newspapers  at  a  loss  to  the  (rovernment.  "  But  as  the  Government  transports  nothing  fr«c  of 
charge  to  the  farmer,  the  merchant,  or  the  mechanic,  to  enable  thenjto  prosecute  successfully  and 
economically  their  respective  pursuits,  whj-  shall  it  do  so  for  the  journalists?" 

1861.  Recommends  that  the  definition  of  a  newspaper  be  amended,  pp.  579-580. 

1862.  Recommends  a  great  reduction  in  rates,  and  uniformity  in  rates  on  printed  matter,  page  31. 

1869.  Recommends  prepa>Tnent  on  all  printed  matter,  pp.  30^1. 

1870.  Recommends  the  reduction  of  letter  postage  from  tnree  to  two  cents;  newspaper  rates  not  too  low, 
pp.  30-31. 

1873.  Prepayment  of  newspapers  and  other  printed  matter  recommended;  uniform  rate  and  limit  of 
weight  for  miscellaneous  printed  matter  recommended,  pp.  xxx-xxxi. 

1874.  Prepayment  of  postage  on  printed  matter,  act  of  Congress,  June  23, 1874,  in  force  after  JuIt  1. 1875. 
page  26. 

1875.  Newspaper  postage,  pp.  xxx-xxxl,  19-21. 

1877.  Classfflcation  of  printed  matter,  i>age  xxx;  classiflcation  of  mail  matter,  by  A.  H.  Bisaell. «». 
242-251. 

1878.  Proceedings  of  a  conference  of  publishers  upon  the  proposed  bill  for  the  classification  of  mail  mat- 
ter, pp.  51-53. 

1879.  Postage  on  newspapers  and  periodicals,  pp.  8,  250-251;  the  new  classiflcation  of  mail  mattn*. 
pp.  34-35. 

1880.  Postage  collected  on  second-cla.«»H  matter,  pp.  11.  306;  reduction  of  postages,  comparison  of  thr 
ftf  J    rates  on  newspapers  and  periodicals  from  1860  to  1880,  pp.  316-317. 
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1881.  Pottage  on  second-class  matter,  pp.  8,  354. 

1882.  Postage  on  seoond-class  matter,  PP.xx,  334-335;  recommends  "that  the  postage  on  second-class 
matter  ought  properly  to  be  abolished/' page  xxiv. 

1883.  Postage  on  second-class  matter,  pp.  18,  596. 

1884.  Postage  on  second-class  matter,  pp.  7-8,  534.  • 

1885.  Reduction  of  postage  on  second-class  matter,  pp.  663-666,  714. 

1886.  Postage  on  seoond-class  matter,  pp.  672-673. 

1887.  Report  of  the  Third  Assistant  Posimaster-Oeneral  on  the  seoond-class  matter  under  the  new  pos- 
tal recnlations;  defective  method  of  paving  postage;  abuse  from  the  statutory  deflnitlon  of  a 
periodical;  abuse  in  the  mailing  of  sample  copies,  pp.  889-903. 

1888.  Postage  on  second-class  matter,  pp.  xvtil,  667-668;  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  renewi 
recommenoations  made  in  last  report,  pp.  679-683. 

1888.  Recommendations  of  the  Postmaster-Qeneral  relative  to  the  defects  of  law  governing  second- 
class  matter;  mailing  of  books  as  second-class  matter;  sample  copies;  rate  of  postage  on  returned 
second-class  matter,  pp.  43-47;  postage  on  second-class  matter,  page  820. 

18D0.  Recommends  amendment  of  law  relative  to  second-class  matter,  in  connection  with  sample 
copy;  amendment  urged  making  all  books  third  class  matter,  pp.  24-27;  postage  on  second-daat 
matter,  pp.  862-853. 

1801.  The  simplification  of  postal  rates,  pp.  104-107;  postage  on  second-class  matter,  page  922;  report 
of  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  on  the  Improved  method  of  collecting  postage  on 
second-class  matter,  pp.  922-924. 

1892.  Second-class  matter  abuses,  pp.  68-73;  postage  on  second-class  matter,  pp.  906-907. 

1893.  Newspapers  and  periodicals  mailed,  pp.  xxvu,  470. 

1894.  Abases  connected,  with  second  class  matter;  books  fialsely  purporting  to  be  periodicals;  adver* 
tiaing  sheets  and  "  Home  organs;"  the  mailing  of  sample  copies;  admission  of  fraternal  insur- 
ance publications,  etc.,  pp.  31-37;  postage  on  second-class  matter,  page  471;  admission  of  second- 
class  matter  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  16, 1894,  page  481. 

1806.  Second-class  matter— publishers  to  make  such  primary  separation  as  the  Postmaster-General 
may  deem  necessary,  pp.  26-27,  396-396;  newspapers  and  periodicals  mailed,  page  29;  abuses  of 
second-class  rates,  pp.  31-32;  admission  of  publications  of  fraternal  and  other  socfetles  as  second- 
class  matter,  pp.  5&-533. 

1896.  Post-offloe  dendt  considered  in  regard  to  second-class  matter,  amendments  proposed  by  the 
Loud  bill  recommended,  pp.  5-10;  newspapers  and  perioolcals  mailed  as  second-class  matter, 
pp.  40-41,  563;  report  of  general  superintendent  of  railway  mail  service  on  the  separation  of 
second-class  matter  by  puolishers,  pp.  472-474. 

1807.  Cause  of  the  increased  deficit  due  to  business  depression,  and  abuse  of  secono-class  rates;  histoiy 
of  second-class  legislation,  pp-  5-7;  second-class  mail— relations  of  publishers  to  the  service,  pp. 
497-501;  postage  on  second-class  matter,  page  691. 

1808.  Second-class  mail  matter— separation  by  publishers,  pp.  636-643;  postage  on  second-class  matter, 
pp.  739-740.  ' 

1809.  Abuses  in  second-class  matter,  recommends  the  passage  of  the  Loud  bill,  or  a  measure  of  similar 
character,  pp.  4-11;  railway  mail  service—second-class  maU  matter,  pp.  640-645;  report  of  the 
Third  Assistant  Postms'^ter-GenerAl  on  abuses  of  second-class  matter,  pp.  740-742. 

1900.  Abuses  in  second-class  matter,  pp.  13-15;  railway  mall  service  second-class  mail,  pp.  501-507; 
abases  of  the  second  class  of  mail  matter,  pp.  690-691. 

1901.  Abu!ies  of  second-class  matter;  Cost  of  handling;  the  true  public  policy;  the  intent  of  the  law; 
the  inducements  for  evasion;  growth  of  second-dass  matter;  the  actual  loss;  no  law  for  return 
copies;  books  as  periodicals;  periodicals  for  advertising  and  free  circulation:  some  examples; 
the  Department  executes  the  law:  interest  of  legitimate  perimiicals,  pp.  12-24;  report  of  the 
Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  on  second  class  of  mail  matter;  comparison  of  weight  and 
receipts  from  July  1. 1890-June  30, 1901;  abuses  of  the  pound  rate;  the  law;  how  the  abuses  exist; 
abuses  <»rrected  by  rulings  (sample-copy  abuse);  new  second-dass  regulations;  abuses  arising 
uader  the  act  of  July  16.  1894,  pp.  772-786. 

1902.  Abuse  of  second-class  privUegeo,  efforts  to  correct  abuses,  restraining  orders,  proposed  new  rate 
of  postage,  pp.  2^29;  report  of  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General;  'rtie  law  of  second- 
dass  matter— its  abuses;  the  abuses  corrected;  iniunctions  issued;  attitude  of  the  press  and  the 
public;  abuses  still  existing  more  or  less:  sample  copies;  bulk  so-called  subscriptions;  house 
organs;  premiums  to  siibscriliers;  pretended  newspapers  and  periodicals;  a  new  postage  rate 
recommended,  pp.  567-576. 

1903.  Abuses,  second-class  of  mail  matter,  pp.  19-20;  statistics  of  second-class  mail,  pp.  454-463;  report 
of  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  on  abuses  in  second  da^^s  of  mall  matter,  pp.  536-540; 
payment  for  second-olass  postage,  pp.  f»60-661. 

1904.  Railway  mail  service  -second-class  nh»il,  pp.  417-426;  report  of  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General  on  second-dass  mail  matter:  Its  abu^s,  and  their  reformation;  multiplicity  of  rates 
and  their  unequal  operation;  didieulties  of  rlasslficatlon-— origin  of  the  abases;  reforms  of  the 
abuses;  incidental  abu-^es;  conclusions,  pp.  .500-512. 

1905.  Second-class  mail  matter,  pp.  75-79;  recommends  a  provision  for  special  treatment  of  newa- 
papers  and  periodicals  as  (fistinguisbed  from  ordinary  printed  matter;  second-class  mail,  pp. 
557-564,  63^)35.  638-639:  mall  classification  la  us,  pp.  639-640. 

.    The  postal  laws,  and  regulations  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

1825,  1828,  1832,  1843,  1847,  1852,   1873,  1879,  1887,  1893,  1902.     Washington, 
1825-1902.     11  vols,    in  7.     8**. 

The  postal  laws  and  regulations  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Edition  of  1902.  In  effect  April  1,  1902.  Rev.  and  ed.  in  accordance  with  acts 
of  Congress  approved  June  2,  1900,  and  March  3,  1901,  under  the  direction  of 
Charles  Emory  Smith,  Postmaster-General.  Washington:  (lovemment  Printing 
Office,  1902.    772  pp.    8°. 

— .  Index  to  Postal  Laws  .\nd  Regulations.  Ed.  of  1902.  Comp.  and 
published  bv  R.  J.  Holmes.  [Chicago?]-  R.  J.  Holmes  [1905].  71  pp.  8°. 
"Second-class  matter,"  pp.  60-61. 
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II.  Second-Class  Mail  Matter:  Congressional  Dooumbnts. 

[The  numerals  at  the  end  of  the  titles  are  the  serial  numbers  used  in  the  eheok  list  of  documents 

published  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents.] 

American  State  Papers.  Documents,  legislative  and  executive,  of  the  CongresB  of 
the 'United  States,  from  the  first  session  of  the  First  to  the  second  session  of  the 
Twenty-second  Congress,  inclusive;  commencing  March  4,  1789,  and  endisf 
March  2,  1833.  Class  VIl.  Post^Office  Department.  Washington:  Published 
by  Gales  &  Seaton,  1834.     iii,  361,  viii  pp.     F*». 

1796.  Revision  of  the  Pnet-Office  Law.     Communicated  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  4th  of  April,  1796.    4th  Congress,  1st  session.     {In  American  state 
fapers.     Class  VII.     Post-Office   Department,   pp.    16-17.     Washington,    1^. 
'*.)    Contains  a  report  on  the  delay  in  the  transportation  of  newspapers. 

1799.  Alterations  Proposed  to  the  Post-Office  Laws.  Communicated  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  January  8,  1799.  5th  Congress,  3d  session.  (In  American 
state  papers.  Class  VII.  Post-Office  Department,  pp.  17-21.  Washington, 
1834.     F°.)     Section  20  relates  to  the  transportation  of  newspapers. 

1815.  Reduction  of  Postage.  Communicated  to  the  House  of  Representatives  by^  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  January  2,  1816.  14th  Coi^jesB;, 
Ist  session.  (In  American  state  papers.  Class  VII.  Poet-Office  Department, 
pp.  48-49.     W^ashington,  1834.     F^.)     Newspaper  postage,  page  49. 

1822.  Report  of  the  Postmaster-General  of   the  receipts  and  Expenditures  of  the 

General  Post-Office  from  the  year  1816  to  the  year  1821,  inclusive.     February  28, 

1822.     5  pp.     8°.     17th  (ingress,  1st  session.     House  Document  No.  76.  67 

Same,  (in  American  state  papers.     Class  VII.     Post-Office  Department,  pp. 

90-91.     Washington,  1834.     F°.)     Recommends  an  increase  of  postage  on  new?- 
pKipera  and  the  prepayment  of  such  postage. 

1828.  Letter  from  the  Postmaster-General  to  the  Hon.  R.  M.  Johnson,  on  the  subject 
of  pamphlet  postage.  April  3,  1828.  3  pp.  8^.  20th  Congress,  Ist  session. 
Senate  Document  No.  162.  166 

Same.  (In  American  state  papers.     Class  VII.     Post-Office  Department, 


183.    Washington,  1834.     F°.) 
1832.  Memorial  of  citizens  of  Boston,  Mass.,  praying  for  a  reduction  of  postage  on 

newspapers  and  other  periodical  works.     February  13,  1832.     6  pp.     8°.     22d 

Congress,  Ist  session.     House  Document  No.  106.  219 
Same.  (In  American  state  papers.     Class  VII.     Post-Office  Department,  pp. 

341-343.     Washington,  1834.     P».) 
1832.  Report  from  the  Committee  on  the  Post-Office  and  Post-Roads,  tx)  whom  was 

referred  the  bill  to  repeal  the  postage  on  newspapers.     May  19, 1832.     11  pp.    8® 

22d  Congress,  Ist  session.     Senate  I)ocument  No.  147.  214 
Same.    (In  American  state  papers.     Class  VII.     Post-Office  Department,  pp. 

346-350.     Washington,  1834.     F°.) 

1832.  Postage — Newspapers,  &c.  Letter  from  the  Postmaster-General  upon  the  subject 
postage  on  newspapers,  pamphlets,  &c.  January  13,  1832.  3  pp.  8**.  22d  Con- 
gress, Ist  session.     House  Document  No.  55.  217 

Same,     (/n  American  state  papers.     Class  VII.     Post-OflRce  Department,  pp. 

338-339.     Washington,  1834.     F^.) 

1833.  Report  from  the  Committee  on  the  Post-Office  and  Post- Roads,  to  whom  wa? 
referred  the  resolutions  of  the  Senate  of  the  2d  instant,  directing  an  inquiry  **into 
the  expedioncy  of  reducing  and  equalizing  the  rates  of  postage,  and  particularly 
of  abolishing  the  postage  on  newspapers.*'     January  22,  1833.    3  pp.     S°.    22d 

•     Congress,  2d  session.     Senate  Document  No.  44.  230 

Same.    (In  American  statepapers.     Class  VII.     Post-Office  Department,  pp. 

354-555.     Washington,  1834.     F°.) 

1838.  Postage  on  newspapers  and  pamphlets.  Letter  from  the  Postmaster-Greneral 
respecting  postage  received  on  newspapers  and  pamphlets  for  six  months  eliding 
June  30,  1837.  1  page.  8®.  25th  Congress,  2a  session.  House  document  No. 
108.  325 

1838.  Letter  postage.  Report  from  the  Committee  on  the  Post-Office  and  Fost-Roads 
relating  to  the  reduction  of  postage  upon  letters  and  newspapers.  Hay  18,  1838. 
14  pp.    8^.    25th  Congress,  2d  session.    House  report  No.  909.  336 

1842.  Postage — To  reduce,  etc.  Report  from  the  Committee  on  the  Post-Office  and 
Post-Roads.  August  30,  1842.  1  page.  8°.  27th  Congress,  2d  session.  House 
report  No.  1101.  Tables  giving  the  present  rates  and  proposed  rates  on  letters  and 
newspapers.  411 
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3844.  Report  from  the  Committee  on  Post-Offices  and  Post- Roads  on  the  subject  of 
the  reduction  of  the  rates  of  postage.  February  22,  1844.  11  pp.  8**.  28th 
Congress.  1st  session.     Senate  document  No.  137.  433 

1H45.  Report  of  the  Postmaster-General  communicating  information  illustrative  of 
the  operation  of  the  British  post-office  system  and  the  effect  upon  its  revenues 
of  the  reduced  rates  of  postage.  January  16,  1845.  43  pp.  8°.  28th  Congress, 
2d  session.     Senate  report  No.  43.  450 

1848.  Postage  and  post  routes.  Report  from  the  Committee  on  the  Post-Office  and 
Poet-Roads  in  regard  to  a  reduction  of  postage  on  letters  and  newspapers,  etc. 
June  23, 1848.    97  pp.    8**.    30th  Congress,  Ist  session.     House  report  No.  731 .     526 

1848.  Reduced  postage.  Letter  from  the  Postmaster-General  transmitting  a  commu- 
nication from  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General  in  regard  to  a  system  of 
reduced  postages,  etc.  December  22,  1848.  29  pp.  8°.  30th  Congress,  2d 
session.     House  executive  document  No.  17.  540 

1850.  Report  from  the  Committee  on  the  Post-Office  and  Post-Roads,  to  whom  was 
referred  "a  bill  to  reduce  the  rates  of  postage."  June  3,  1850.  11  pp.  8®.  3lBt 
Congress,  Ist  session.     Senate  report  No.  148.  565 

1850.  Reduction  of  rates  of  postage.  Report  from  the  Committee  on  the  Post-Office 
and  Post-Roads.  July  24,  1850.  8  pp.  8^.  Slst  Congress,  1st  session.  House 
report  No.  411.  585 

1852.  Rates  of  postage.  Report  from  the  Committee  on  Post-Offices  and  Post-Roads 
in  relation  to  the  postage  on  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  other  printed  matter. 
January  29,  1852.     3  pp.     8°.    32d  Congress,  1st  session.     House  report  No.  49. 

656 

1857.  Communication  from  Pliny  Miles,  of  New  York,  in  favor  of  a  refonn  of  the  postal 
system,  accompanied  by  a  bill.  February  23,  1857.  7  pp.  8°.  34th  Congress, 
3d  session.     Senate  miscellaneous  document  No.  50.  890 

1881.  Postage  on  second-class  matter  at  certain  office*.  Report  from  the  Cx)mmittee 
on  the  Post-Office  and  Post- Roads.  January  8,  1881.  1  page.  8°.  46th  Con- 
gress, 3d  session.     House  report  No.  48.  1982 

1882.  Weight,  cost  of  carriage,  and  postage  on  secrond-class  mail  matter.  Letter  from 
the  Postmaster-General  in  response  to  a  resolution  of  the  Hous(i  of  Representa- 
tives, giving  the  weight,  cost  of  carriage,  and  p>ostage  collected  on  second-claas 
mail  matter  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1881.  May  23,  1882.  4  pp.  8**.  47th 
Congress,  1st  session.     House  executive  document  No.  206.  20.'^1 

1882.  Postage  on  second-class  mail  matter  at  letter-carrier  offices.  Report  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Post-Office  and  Post-Roads.  January  30,  1882.  1  page.  8®. 
47th  Congress,  1st  session.     House  report  No.  126.  2065 

1884.  Mail  matter  of  the  second  class.  Report  from  the  Committee  on  the  Post-Office 
and  Post-Roads.  January  23,  1884.  4  pp.  8°.  48th  Congress,  1st  session. 
House  report  No.  101.  Report  on  "the  bill  fixing  the  rate  to  be  paid  upon  mail 
matter  of  the  second  class  tnereof ,  when  sent  by  persons  other  than  the  publishers 
or  news  agent. '  *  2253 

1884.  Postage  on  second-class  mail  matter  at  letter-carrier  offices.  Report  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Post-Office  and  Post^ Roads.  January  30,  1884.  1  page.  8°. 
48th  Congress,  1st  session.     House  report  No.  125.  2253 

1884.  Publications  at  second-class  rates.  Report  from  the  Committee  on  the  Post- 
Office  and  Post-Roads.  May  12,  1884.  2  pp.  8®.  48th  Congress,  Ist  session. 
House  report  No.  1546.  Report  on  "  the  bill  (H.  R.  6739)  to  permit  the  publishers 
of  newspapers  to  send  marked  copies  of  their  publications  at  second-class  rates.'* 

2258 

1885.  Postage  on  second-class  mailable  matter.  Report  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Post-Oftice  and  the  Post-Roads.  February  4,  1885.  2  pp.  8°.  48th  Congress, 
2d  session.     House  report  No.  2498.  2328 

1888.  Second-class  mail  matter.  Report  from  the  Committee  on  the  Post-Office  and 
Post-Roads.  January  31,  1888.  2  pp.  8°.  50th  Congress,  Ist  session.  House 
report  No.  177.  2598 

1890.  Report  from  the  Committee  on  Post-Offices  and  Post- Roads  on  the  bill  (S.  698) 
extending  the  privilege  of  the  mail  free  of  postage  to  historical  societies.  Febru- 
ary 17,  1890.     2  pp.    8°.    51st  Congress,  Ist  session.     Senate  report  No.  294.     2703 

1890.  Postage  on  periodical  publications.  Report  from  the  Committee  on  the  Post- 
Office  and  Post-Roads.  April  7,  1890.  4  pp.  8®.  5l8t  Congress,  Ist  session. 
House  report  No.  1308.  2811 

1890.  Second-class  mail  matter.  Report  from  the  Committee  on  the  Post-Office  and 
Poet-Roads.  May  17, 1890.  3  pp.  8®.  Slst  Congress,  1st  session.  House  report 
No.  2027.  2812 
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1890.  Return  vi  flooond'cUeft  nuii  matter.  Report  ftoim  the  ronuuittielc«  <m  tk»  ^Mt- 
Oflfice  and  PoBt-Rxiids.  December  16, 18M.  3{»p.  8^.  dlBtCof^ren.  UtnotBion. 
House  report  No.  3307.  2885 

1892.  Poflta|^  on  semiweeklv  and  ciiv^eklv  puMicationK.  Report  from  the  Oomunittee 
on  Che  PoBt^ffioe  and  Post-Roads.  July  19,  1892.  2  pp.  8^.  52d  Congi^ea,  1^ 
aeeskm.     House  refxirt  No.  1961.  3(M8 

1894.  Rate  of  postage  on  certain  periodicals.  Ref>ort  from  the  Committee  cm  th^  Post- 
(Mce  ana  Poe^Road8.  March  1,  1894.  5  pp.  8°.  58d  (>»ngrp««,  2d  semon. 
House  report  No.  513.  3270 

1896.  Reix)rt  from  the  (\)mmittee  on  Post-Oflices  and  Post-Roads.  April  17,  1896. 
1  page.  8*^.  54th  ConcresB,  Ist  session.  Senate  report  No.  729.  Reconjnendimr 
that  bulletins  of  State  boards  of  agn<^lture  be  admitt^  to  the  mails  as  secoivd- 
dasB  matter.  3360 

1896.  Second-class  mail  matter.  Report  from  the  Committee  on  the  Post-Office  and 
Post-Roads.  February  5,  1896.  31  pp.  8^.  54th  Congress,  1st  seseion.  Hd«Bie 
report  No.  260.  Reprinted  in  Senate  report  No.  1517,  54th  Congress.  2d  ^le^ion, 
pp.  181-211.  3457 

1896.  i>etter  from  the  PostmaHter-General,  in  response  to  Senate  resolution  dated  June 
6,  1896,  calling  for  information  and  copies  of  papers  relating  to  certain  ndings  of 
the  Department  made  during  the  six  months  preceding  the  passage  of  said  reso- 
lution, naving  reference  to  second-class  mail  matter.  Decemoer  12,  1896.  6  pp. 
8^.    54th  Congress,  2d  session.     Senate  document  No.  22.  3467 

1896.  Postal  kws.  Report  from  the  Committee  on  Rules.  December  19,  1896.  1 
pi^e.     SP.    54th  Congress,  2d  session.     House  report  No.  2359.  3554 

1897.  The  Loud  bill.  Report  from  the  Committee  on  Post-Offices  and  Post-Roads. 
Febniary  22,  1897.  lii.  211,  10  pp.  8°.  54th  Congress.  2d  session.  Senate 
report  No.  1517,  part  1-2.  Text  ot  the  bill,  pn.  ii-iii;  Notes  of  Hearii^  pan., 
1897]  before  the  Committee  on  Post -Offices  and  Post- Roads  of  the  Senate  of  the 
I'nited  States  on  the  subje<a  of  H.  R.  4566,  to  amend  the  postal  laws  retating  to 
second-class  mail  matter,  and  commonly  known  as  the  Loud  bill,  pp.  1-179; 
Renrint  of  House  report  No.  260,  54th  Congress,*  1st  session,  pp.  181-211;  Views 
of  the  minority,  part  2,  pp.  1-10.  3476 

1898.  Second-class  mail  matter.  Report  from  the  Committee  on  <ftie  Post-Office  and 
Post- Roads.  January'  5,  1898.  34  pp.  8°.  55th  Congress,  2d  session.  House 
report  No.  73.  3717 

1899.  Second-class  mail  matter.  Report  from  the  (Vmimittee  on  the  Post-Office  and 
Poet- Roads.  January  4,  1899.  23  pp.  8®.  55th  Congress.  3d  session.  House 
report  No.  1715.  Pp.  2-2;^  contain  a  reprint  of  House  report  No.  73, 55th  Congress. 
2d  section.  8840 

1906.  Certain  publications  as  second-class  mail  matter.  Report  from  the  Committee 
on  Post-Olfices  and  Post-Roads.  May  25,  1900.  2  pp.  8**.  5nth  Congren,  1st 
session.    Senate  report  No.  1499.  3895 

1900.  Second-class  matter.  Report  from  the  Committee  on  the  Post-Office  and  Post- 
Roads.  Febniary  19,  1900.  23  pp.  8°.  56th  Congress,  Ist  session.  House 
report  No.  376.  4022 

1900.  Second-class  mail  matter.  Report  from  the  Committee  on  the  Post-O!lice  and 
Post-Roads.  April  7,  1900.  2  pp.  8®.  56th  Congress,  1st  session.  Hotise 
report  No.  951.  4024 

1900.  Certain  publications  as  sec<md-dass  mail  matter.  Report  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Post-Office  and  Post-Roads.  May  10,  1900.  2  pp.  8^.  Seth  Congress:, 
Ist  session.     House  report  No.  1431.  4026 

1900.  Refund  of  excessive  postage  on  certain  periodicals.  Report  from  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Claims.  May  23,  1900.  9  pp.  8*^.  56th  Congress,  let  session.  House 
report  No.  1698.  4026 

1901 .  Report  [and  testimony]  of  the  joint  commission  to  investigate  the  postai  eerviCT?. 
Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1901.  3  vols.  Plates.  Mape.  Dia- 
grams. 8°.  56th  Congress,  2d  session.  Senate  document  no.  89.  The  report, 
without  testimony,  is  printed  as  House  report  No.  2284,  56th  Congress,  2d  eeesion. 

403&-ia38,  4212 
T902.  Letter  irom  the  Postmaster-General,  in  response  to  the  resolution  of  tJie  ^nate 
calling  for  information  as  to  the  construction  placed  by  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment upon  the  existing  law  fxeescribing  the  postage  for  periodical  publications 
like  those  published  by  churches,  etc.  February  28.  1902.  4  pp.  8*.  57ih 
Congress,  Ist  session.    Senate  document  No.  222.  42S4 

1903.  Postal  rates  on  periodicals.  Letter  from  the  Postmaster-General  submitting  an 
estimate  of  the  effect  on  the  revenue  of  the  Post-Office  Department  in  case  of  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  giving  all  periodicals  the  same  rate  and  terms  9s 
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that  now  ^ven  weekly  periodicals.  March  2,  1903.  Z  pp.  8°.  57th  CojgigreBs, 
2d  aeeBion.    Senate  document  No.  208.  4430 

1^05.  l*unishing  certain  cases  of  fraud  upon  the  postal  service.  Report  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Post-Office  and  Post-Roads.  February  23,  }905.  2  pp.  ^. 
58th  Congress,  3d  session.    House  report  No.  4836.  4762 

1906.  Postage  for  college  publications,  etc.  Letter  from  the  Postmaster-General 
transmitting  response  to  Senate  resolution  of  December  15,  1905.  3  pp.  8^. 
5*^h  Congress,  Ist  session.    Senate  document  No.  152. 

1906.  Letter  from  the  Postmaster-General,  transmitting  an  answer  to  Uie  inauiry  of 
the  House  as  to  the  status  of  *'The  Union  News,'*  of  Thomaaton,  Ga.,  witii  refer- 
ence to  the  use  of  the  mails.  March  24,  1906.  3  pp.  8**.  5dtli  Congress,  1st 
session.    House  document  No.  650. 

1"906.  Second-class  mail  matter.  Letter  of  the  Postmaster-General  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Post-Offices  and  Post-Roads,  United  States  Senate,  relative 
to  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  investigate,  consider,  and  report  findings 
and  recommendations  regarding  second-class  mail  matter.    May  5, 1906.    3  pp.    8°. 

in.  Articles  in  Periodicals. 

1«17.  Newspaper  Postage.     Niles*  Weekly  Register,  vol.  13  (Oct.  25, 1817):  129-130. 

Advocates  the  abolition  of  ^(Maige  rates  on  newspapers. 
1841.  Report  of  George  Plitt,  special  agent  of  the  Post-Oflice  Department,  Feb.  3, 1841 . 

New  York  Review,  vol.  9  (July,  1841):  70-91.     Recommendation  that  postage 

on  newspapers  be  charged  by  weight,  page  87. 
lfi4S.  1!1ie  Post-Office  Department.    Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine,  vol.  9  (>^ov.,  1843): 

436-444.     "Postage  on  newspapers  and  magazines,"  pp.  438,  441-442. 

1844.  Poet-Office  Reform  and  Uniform  Postages,  James  M.  Whiton.  Hunt's  Mer- 
chants' Magazine,  vol.  10  (Jan.,  1844):  27-38. 

1845.  Post-Office  Reform.  American  Review,  vol.  1  (Feb.,  1845):  199-214.  '^News- 
papers  and  periodicals, "page  210. 

1845.  The  New  Postage  Law  and  its  Advantages.  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine,  vol. 
13  (July,  1845):  72-81.     "Rates  of  postage  on  periodicals,"  page  75. 

1847.  1110  Post  System.  J.  S.  Duke.  De  Bow's  Review,  vol.  3  (Feb.,  1847):  149-160; 
vol.  5  (Feb.,  1848):  152-163.     Free  newspapers,  vol.  3,  page  160. 

1848.  Post-Office  Reform.  Joshua  Leavitt.  New  Englander,  vol.  6  (Jan.,  1848): 
111-120.     "Newspaper  postage,"  page  120. 

1848.  Our  Post-Office.  Joshua  Leavitt.  New  Englander,  vol.  6  (July,  1848):  393-404. 
"Newspaper  postage,"  pp.  396,  397,  398,  399. 

1848.  The  Poat-Office.  United  States  Magazine  and  Democratic  Review,  vol.  22, 
(Jan.,  1848):  18-26.     "Newspaper  postage,"  pa^e  24. 

1851.  Postal  Reform — Clieap  Postj«e.  Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine,  vol.  3 
(November,  1851):  837-839.     "Tax  on  newspapers,"  page  8^8. 

1862.  Our  Postal  System.  Its  Advantages,  Requirements,  and  Shortcomings.  Pliny 
Miles.     Bankers'    Magazine   (New   York),  vol.  16  (Feb.,  1862):  577^88. 

1875.  Our  Post-Office.  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard.  Atlantic  Monthly,  vol.  35  (Jan., 
1875):  87-104.     "  Burden  of  newspapers  to  the  mails,"  page  95. 

1897.  The  Postsd  Deficit  and  the  Loud  BUI.  James  L.  Cowles.  The  Outlook,  vol.  55 
(Feb.,  13,  1897):  500-503.  "The  postal  deficit  is  not  due  to  the  cent-a-pound  rate 
paid  to  the  Government  for  postage  on  paper-covercxi  books  and  on  returned  news- 
papers, but  to  the  eight  cents  a  pound  tax  levied  by  railway  managers  for  a  service 
that  would  yield  them  a  handsome  profit  at  one-half  a  cent  a  pound." 

1897.  A  Step  Toward  Economy  in  the  Postal  Service.  E.  F.  Loud.  Forum,  vol.  24 
(December,  1897):  471-475.  "  Exclusion  of  books  issued  in  form  of  serial  libra- 
ries, etc.,  and  exclusion  of  sample  copy  privilege  from  second-class  matter  would 
save  the  Government  $13,000,000  a  year." 

1898.  Side  Li^ts  on  Postal  Reform.  Orville  J.  Victor.  Forum,  vol.  24  (Feb.,  1898): 
723-728.  "Increase  in  second-class  matter  not  due  to  so-called  'libraries,'  but 
to  the  advancing  circulation  of  periodical  publications.  *To  prohibit  it  the 
the  freest  use  of  the  mails  in  its  distribution  over  our  vast  domain  is  simply  a 
crime  against  civilization.' " 

1898.  The  Need  of  PosUl  Reform.  E.  F.  Loud.  North  American  Review,  vol.  166 
(March,  1898) :  842-349.  Discussion  of  tbe  bill  restricting  1?he  privileges  of  second- 
class  matter,  with  consideration  of  4iffei^nt  sections,  in  advocacy  of  the  measure. 

1899.  Editorial  cheap  library  post].  Education,  vol.  20  (November,  1899):  177-178. 
An  aigument  for  the  reduction  of  bookjpostage  in  crrder  to  extend  library  privileges. 

1990.  Revival  ol  the  Second^ass  Mail  Matter  Quesftion.     Scientific  American,  n.  s.. 
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vol.  82  (Feb.  24,  1900):  114.  Approves  the  prohibition  as  socond-clasH  matter  of 
books  which  are  purposed  to  be  periodical  publications  and  opposes  the  zone 
system  of  charges. 

1900.  Postal  Reform.  Public  Opinion,  vol.  28  (Apr.  5,  1900):  423.  "The  over- 
whelming defeat  of  the  bill  for  reformation  of  the  postal  service  furnished  addi- 
tional evidence  of  the  incapacity  of  the  Government  to  conduct  its  business  on 
business  principles." — Nation.  **  No  better  evidence  can  be  shown  of  the  general 
desire  for  postal  reforms  than  the  number  of  bills  now  before  Congress  seeking 
changes  in  the  present  postal  regulations." — Boston  Transcript. 

1901.  The  Work  of  the  Postal  (.'ommission.  William  H.  Moody.  Independent,  vol.  .>3 
(Jan.  24,  1901):  195-198.  "The  deficit  in  the  postal  administration  is  unques»- 
tionably  due  to  the  great  losses  which  are  incurred  in  the  transmission  of  second- 
class  matter  " 

1901.  The  Work  of  the  Postal  Commission.  Public  Opinion,  vol.  30  (Jan.  31,  1901k 
133-134.     Outlines  Mr.  Moody's  article  in  the  Independent  of  January  24, 1901. 

1901.  Bureaucracy  in  America.  [Editorial.]  The  Arena,  vol.  26  (Dec.,  1901):  669- 
661.  Takes  exception  to  the  rulings  of  the  Post-Office  Department  regarding 
second-class  matter. 

1901.  Publishers  and  the  Postal  Department.  C.  H.  Howard.  Arena,  vol.  26  (Dec., 
1901) :  570-577.  Discusses  the  circular  of  th&  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General 
of  April  13,  1901,  the  subsequent  action  of  publishers  of  periodicals,  the  rulings 
of  July  17, 1901,  and  holds  that  second-class  matter  does  not  cause  the  postal  deficit. 

1901.  PosUl  Changes,  Good  and  Bad.  Outlook,  vol.  69  (Dec.  28,  1901):  1053-1054. 
Discusses  the  case  of  the  periodical  publication  "Appeal  to  Reason,"  and  questions 
the  authority  of  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  in  rulings  restricting 
the  second-class  mailing  privil^e. 

1902.  The  Postal  Service.  Scientific  American  Supplement,  vol.  53  (Jan.  11,  1902): 
21769^21770.  Review  of  the  Report  of  the  Postmaster-General  for  1901  g  ntains 
a  review  of  abuses  in  second-class  matter. 

1902.  Defects  and  Abuses  in  Our  Postal  System.  Henry  A.  Castle.  North  American 
Review,  vol.  174  (June,  1902):  807-819;  vol.  175  (Juhr,  1902):  115-127.  **It  is 
argued  that  the  saving  on  second-class  matter  to  be  effected  by  reforms  r<»cently 
inaugurated  will  compensate  for  the  loss  of  revenue  by  reason  of  reduced  letter 
postage.  But  that  saving  is  still  in  abeyence,  and  is  a  purely  speculative  benefit 
to  be  realized,  if  at  all,  in  the  distant  future." 

1902.  The  Post-Oflftce  System.  J.  W.  Sullivan.  American  Federationist,  vol.  9 
(Aug.,  1902):  415-421;  (Oct.,  1902):  693-697.  Abuse  of  second-class  privileges, 
page  417. 

1902.  A  "Reform"  Without  a  Principle.  Outlook,  vol.  72  (Nov.  29, 1902):  719.  Edi- 
torial on  the  report  of  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  which  concludes: 
"For  our  part,  we  can  see  no  reason  for  more  than  three  classes  of  mail  matter: — 
(1)  Written  matter — letters  and  i)ostal  cards.  (2)  Printed  matter  of  every  sort. 
(3)  Merchandise.  If  the  equalizing  of  rates  upon  printed  matter  requires  that 
the  rate  charged  to  newspapers  shall  be  increased  or  the  rates  to  rail  roads  shall 
be  diminished,  or  both,  then  by  all  means  let  these  chang^  be  made.  But  let 
us  have  a  svHtem  which  is  based  upon  some  principle  of  justice." 

1903.  The  Post-Office  and  the  P(^)ple.  M.  G.  Cunniff.  World's  Work,  vol.  7  (Nov., 
1903):  4074-4085;  (Dec,  1903):  4246-4254  (March,  1904):  4085,  4589-4594.  -'In 
brief,  the  classification  of  mail  is  governed  by  laws  fitted  to  another  generation: 
it  takes  no  hoed  of  the  problems  of  the  day." 

1905.  The  Post-Office:  Its  Facts  and  its  Possibilities.  R.  R.  Bowker.  American 
Monthly  Review  of  Reviews,  vol.  31  (Mar.,  1905):  325-332.  Newspaper  postage, 
pp.  327-328.     A  reformed  system  of  rates,  page  332. 

1905.  Post-Office  Reform.  An  interview  with  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General 
Madden.     Charles  L.  Benjamin.     Printers'  Ink,  vol.  52  (July  5,  1905):  10-19. 

1906.  Postal  Rates  and  Literature.  Charles  William  Burrows.  Yale  Review,  vol.  14 
(Feb.,  1906):  343-360.  "It  would  seeml^eyond  belief  that  these  flagrant  abuses, 
which  have  become  so  menacing,  should  go  on  uninterruptedly.  Their  palpable 
obstruction  of  all  advance  in  line  with  public  welfare  must  arouse  a  storm  of  oppo- 
pition  when  it  is  once  generall>  understood." 

IV.  Second-Class  Mail  Matter:  Speeches  in  the  Congressional  Globe   and 

Congressional  Record. 

1842.  Bill  to  reduce  and  equalize  the  rates  of  postage.  Debated  by  Senators  Merrick, 
Buchanan,  Walker,  and  others.  July  22-27,  1842.  (In  Congressional  Globe, 
27th  Congress,  2d  session,  vol.  9.  pp.  776,  781,  786,  795-796.) 
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1844.  The  post  office  laws.  Remarks  of  Senator  Merrick,  January  22,  1844.  (/n 
Congressional  Globe,  28th  Congress,  1st  session,  vol.  12,  pp.  171-172.)  Contains 
remarks  on  reduction  of  postage  on  newspapers. 

3844.  Reduction  of  postage  and  abatement  of  the  franking  privilege.  Remarks  by 
Senators  Merrick,  Buchanan,  Woodbury,  Evans,  and  others,  March  22,  April  23, 
1844.  {In  Congressional  Globe,  28th  Congress,  Ist  session,  vol.  12,  pp.  422-424, 
547-548.) 

1844.  Reduction  of  postage  and  abatement  of  the  franking  privilege.  Speech  of 
Senator  Merrick,  March  29,  1844.  (/n  Congressional  Glooe,  28th  Congress,  1st 
session,  vol.  12,  pp.  457-459.) 

1845.  Poet-office  reforms.  Debated  by  Senators  Merrick,  Simmons,  Breese,  Woodbury, 
Ashley,  Phelps,  McDuffie,  and  others,  January  28,  1845-March  1,  1845.  {In  Con- 
gressional Globe,  28th  Congress,  2d  session,  vol.  14,  pp.  205-206,  212-215,  220-221, 
234,  238-240,  252,  254,  257-258,  260-264,  375-376.) 

1845.  Post-office  bill.  Debated  by  Messrs.  Hopkins,  Rathbun,  Hamlin,  Payne,  Cobb, 
Yancey,  and  others,  February  24,  25,  27, 1345.  [in  Congressional  Globe,  28th  Con- 
gress, 2d  session,  vol.  14,  pp.  337-340,  347-349,  353-354.) 

1845.  Speech  of  Senator  John  M.  Niles  on  the  bill  to  reduce  the  rate^  of  postage,  etc., 
Januarv  16,  1845.  {In  Congressional  Globe,  28th  Congress,  2d  session,  vol.  14, 
Appendix,  pp.  209-212.) 

1845.  Speech  of  Amasa  Dana,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  February  25,  1845,  on 
the  bill  to  reduce  the  rates  of  postage.  {In  Congressional  Globe,  28th  Congress, 
2d  session,  vol.  14,  Appendix,  pp.  227-229.) 

1845.  Speech  of  Thomas  J.  Paterson,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  March  1,  1845. 
on  post-office  reform  and  the  reduction  of  the  rates  of  postage.  (In  Congressional 
Glooe,  28th  Congress,  2d  session,  vol.  14,  Appendix,  pp.  246-252.) 

1845.  Speech  of  Senator  William  D.  Merrick,  on  the  bill  to  reduce  the  rates  of  postage, 
etc.,  January  27,  1845.  {In  Congressional  Globe,  28th  Congress,  2d  session,  vol.  14, 
Appendix,  pp.  263-267.) 

1845.  Speech  of  William  L.  Yancey,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  February,  1845, 
on  the  bill  to  reduce  the  rates  of  postage.  {In  Congression^  Globe,  28th  Congress, 
2d  session,  vol.  14,  Appendix,  pp.  307-308.) 

1845.  Speech  of  Senator  James  F.  Simmons,  February  6,  1845.  {In  Congressional 
Glooe,  28th  Confess,  2d  session,  vol.  14,  Appendix,  pp.  364-367.) 

1846.  New  postage  bill.  Remarks  of  W.  P.  Thomasson  m  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, July  28,  1846.  {In  Congressional  Globe,  29th  Congress,  1st  session,  vol.  15, 
Appendix,  pp.  1154-1155.) 

1848.  Reduction  of  postage.  Remarks  of  Senator  John  M.  Niles,  June  21,  1848.  {In 
Congressonal  Globe,  30th  Congress,  Ist  session,  vol.  17,  Appendix,  pp.  705-706.) 

1849.  Reduced  rate^  of  postage.  Debated  by  Senators  Niles,  Underwood,  Allen, 
Foote,  Cameron,  Hamlin,  Wescott,  and  others,  January  17,  19,  1849.  {In  Con- 
gressional Globe,  30th  Confess,  2d  session,  vol.  18,  pp.  275-280,  300-302.) 

1849.  Speeches  of  Senator  William  Allen,  on  reduction  of  postage,  January  24,  Febru- 
ary 5,  1849.  {In  Congressional  Globe,  30th  Congress,  2d  sessicm,  vol.  18,  pp.  342- 
346,  442^45.) 

1849.  Speech  of  Senator  John  M.  Niles,  on  reduction  of  rates  of  postage,  February  5, 
1849.     {In  Congressional  Glol)e,  30th  Congress,  2d  session,  vol.  18,  pp.  445-447.) 

1849.  Reduction  of  the  rates  of  postage.  Speech  of  Senator  John  M.  Niles,  February 
2,  1849.  {In  Congressional  Globe,  30th  Congress,  2d  session,  vol.  18,  Appendix, 
pp.  81-86.) 

1849.  Postage  reform.  Speech  of  W.  L.  Goggin,  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
February  21,  1849.  {In  Congressional  Globe,  30th  Congress,  2d  session,  vol.  18, 
Appendix,  pp.  139-144.) 

1850-1851.  The  cneap  postage  bill.  Debated  by  Messrs.  Potter,  Cartter,  Sackett, 
Ashmun,  Brown,  Thompson,  Morse,  Taylor,  Green,  Conger,  Thurston,  Went- 
worth,  Watkins,  and  others,  December  18,  19,  31,  1850,  January  4,  11,  13-17,  1851. 
{In  Congressional  Globe,  3l8t  Congress,  2d  session,  vol.  23,  part  1,  pp.  70-76,  84-93, 
139-y5,  165-171,  216-225,  227-229,  232-239,  240-246,  252-262,  264-267.) 

1851.  Reduction  of  postage.  Debated  by  Senators  Rusk,  Gwin,  Borland,  and  others, 
February  24,  1851.  {In  Congressional  Globe,  3l8t  Congress,  2d  scission,  vol.  23, 
part  1,  pp.  672-675.) 

1851.  Reduction  of  postage.  Debated  by  Senators  Rusk,  Seward,  Dayton,  Hamlin, 
Chase,  and  others,  February  17-20,  1851.  {In  Congressional  Globe,  3l8t  Congress, 
2d  session,  vol.  23,  part  2,  Appendix,  pp.  256-275.) 

1852.  Postage  rates.  Debated  by  Messrs.  Olds,  Brooks,  Skelton,  and  others,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  July  9,  10,  1852.  {In  Congressional  Globe,  32d  Con- 
grcBB,  Ist  session,  vol.  24,  part  3,  pp.  1711-1713,  1725-1728.) 
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Id52.  Newspaper  postage  ratee.  Debated  by  Meears.  Olds,  Cartter,  Waahbum,  and 
others,  m  the  House  of  Representatives,  July  12,  1852.  {In  Congresmonal  Olobe, 
32d  Congress, -Ist  session,  vol.  24,  pp.  1743-1745.) 

1852.  Modification  of  postage  rates.  Debated  by  Senators  Hamlin,  Rusk,  Borlafid, 
and  others,  August  20,  1852.  {In  Congressional  Globe,  32d  Congress,  1st  session, 
vol.  24,  pp.  2268-2269. > 

1854.  Postage  bill.  Debated  by  Messrs.  Olds,  Wentworth,  and  others,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  April  13,  June  16,  1854.  (In  Conpessional  Globe,  33d  Cfuk- 
gress,  1st  session,  vol.  28,  part  2,  pp.  909-912;  1420-1425.) 

1854.  Reduction  of  postage.  Speech  of  J.  R.  Chandler,  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, June  7,  1854.  (In  Congressional  Globe,  33d  Congress,  1st  session,  vol.  29, 
Appendix,  pp.  866-868.) 

1859.  rostaee  on  newspapers,  etc.  Remarks  by  Messrs.  English.  Washburn  and  otlien«, 
in  the  Ilouse  of  Representatives,  February  17,  1859.  (In  Congressional  Globe, 
85th  ('Ongrcsfl,  2d  session,  part  2,  vol.  49,  part  1,  pp.  1090-1093.) 

1862.  Newspaper  postage.  Deoated  by  Messrs.  Colfax,  Riddle,  Blair,  and  others,  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  January  21.  1862.  (In  Congressional  Globo,  37th 
Congress,  2d  session,  part  I,  vol.  57,  pp.  419-427.) 

1862.  Postal  reform.  Speech  of  John  Hutchins,  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
May  19,  1862.  {In  Congressional  Globe,  37th  Congress.  2d  session.  Appendix,  vol. 
60.  pp.  157-161.) 

1865.  Postal  laws.  Remarks  by  Senators  Collamer,  Hale,  Johnson,  and  others,  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1865.  (In  CongrcRMional  Globe,  38th  Congress,  2d  session,  part  1,  vol.  67, 
pp.  654-656;  660-^2.) 

1873.  Amendment  of  postal  laws.  Debated  by  Messrs.  Famsworth,  Roberts,  Hawley. 
and  others,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  February  11, 1873.  (In  Congressional 
Globe,  42d  Congress,  3d  session,  part  2,  vol.  108,  dd.  1260-1264.) 

1884.  Postage  on  second-class  matter.  Remarks  by  Messrs.  Bingham,  Warner,  and 
Townshend,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  February  18,  18i84.  (In  Con- 
gressional Record,  48th  Congress,  1st  session,  vol.  15,  part  2,  pp.  1206-1208.) 

1888.  Mailable  matter.  Remarks  by  Messrs.  Blount,  Cannon,  Bingham,  and  others, 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  February  2,  1888.  (In  Congressional  Record, 
50th  Congress,  Ist  session,  vol.  19,  part  1,  pp.  910-914.) 

1896.  Second-class  mail  service.  Speech  of  Eugene  F.  Loud,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, December  15,  1896.  (In  Congressional  Record,  54th  Congress,  2d 
session,  vol.  29,  part  1,  pp.  185-189.) 

1897.  Speech  of  Lemuel  E.  Quigg,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  January  6,  1897. 
(In  Congressional  Record,  54th  Congress,  2d  session,  vol.  29,  part  1,  pp.  462-466.) 

1897.  Speech  of  John  C.  Kyle,  in  the  House  of  Representatives;  January  5,  1897.     (In 

Congressional  Record,  54th  Congress,  2d  session,  vol.  29,  part  1,  pp.  466-468.) 
1897.  Speech  of  Theodore  E.  Burton,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  January  5, 

1897.  (In  Congressional  Record,  54th  Congress,  2d  session,  vol.  29,  part  1,  pp. 
469-470.) 

1897.  Speech  of  Grove  L.  Johnson,  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  January  5.  1897. 

(In  Congressional  Record,  54th  Congress,  2d  session,  vol.  29,  part  1,  pp.  470-473.) 
1897.  Speech  of  Jacob  H.  Bromwell,  in  tbe  House  of  Representatives,  January  5, 1897. 

(In  Congressional  Record, .54th  Congress,  2d  session,  vol.  29,  part  1,  pp.  473—476.) 
1897.  Speech  of  H.  W.  Ocden,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  January  5,  1897.     (In 

Congressional  Record,  54th  Congress,  2d  session,  vol.  29.  part  1,  pp.  476-478.) 
1897.  Speech  of  A.  J.  Cummings.  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  January  5,  1897. 

(In  Congressional  Record,  54th  Congress,  2d  session,  vol.  29,  part  1,  pp.  478-480.) 
1897.  Speech  of  S.*L.  Millikin,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  January  6,  1897.     (In 

Congressional  Record,  54th  Congress,  2d  session,  vol.  29,  part  1,  pp.  501-503.) 
1897.  Speech  of  John  P.  Tracey,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  January  6,  1897. 

(In  Congressional  Record,  54th  Congress,  2d  session,  vol.  29.  part  1,  pp.  503-505.) 
1897.  Speech  of  H.  H.  Bingham,  in  the  House  of  Represi^ntatives,  January  6.  1897. 

(In  Congressional  Record,  54th  Congress,  2d  session,  vol.  29,  part  1,  pp.  505-507.) 

1897.  Remarks  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  Messrs.  Loud,  Cannon.  Tracey, 
Hepburn,  Kyle,  Quigg,  and  others,  January  6,  1897.  (In  Congressional  Record, 
54 tn  Congress,  2d  sessi(m,  vol.  29,  part  1,  pp.  507-518.) 

1898.  Remarks  of  William  II.  Hinrichsen,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  March  1, 

1898.  (In  Congressional  Record,  55th  Congress,  2d  session,  vol.  31,  part  3,  pp. 
2328-2329.) 

1898.  Speech  of  Eugene  F.  Loud,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  March  1,  1898. 
(In  Congressional  Record,  55th  Congress,  2d  session,  vol.  31,  part  3,  pp.  232^ 
2337.) 
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1S98.  Speech  of  John  A.  Moan,  in  the  Houee  ol  Repfceentatives,  March  1.  1898.     {In 

Congieflsional  Record,  5dth  Congren,  Sd  sesBkm,  vol.  31,  part  3,  pp.  2337-<2339.) 
1£98.  Speech  ol  Geoige  D.  Perkins,  in  the  House  oi  Repreaentatives,  March  1,  1898. 

{hi  Congreeaional  Record,  d5th  Confl-esB,  2d  session,  Vol.  31,  part  3,  pp.  2339-2343.) 
1898.  Postage  on  second-class  matter.    Debated  by  Messrs.  Vandiver,  Clark,  Bioeham, 

Bromwell,  Robinson,  Grim,  and  others,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Karch 

3,  1888.    {In  Oongressional  Record,  55th  Congress,  2d  session,  vc^.  31,  part  3,  pp. 

2427-2447.) 
1808.  Speech  of  J.  C.  Bell,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  March  2,  1898,     (in  Con- 
gressional Record,  55th  Congress,  2d  session,  vol.  31,  part  3,  pp.  2373-2376.) 
1898.  Speech  of  Jerry  Simpson,  m  the  House  of  Representatives,  March  2, 1898.    {In 

Congressional  Record,  55th  Congress,  2d  session,  vol.  31,  part  3,  pp.  2375-2378.) 
18d8.  Speech  of  Champ  Clark,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Marcn  2,  1898.     {In 

Congressional  Record,  55th  Congress,  2d  session,  vol.  31,  part  3,  pp.  2378-2380.) 
1898.  Speech  of  Jacob  H.  Bromwell,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  March  2,  1898, 

(In  Congressional  Record,  55th  ConCTess,  2d  session,  vol.  31,  part  3,  pp.  2380-2384.) 
1898.  Speech  of  Seth  W.  Brown,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  March  2,  1898.     {In 

Congressional  Record,  55th  Confess,  2d  session,  vol.  31,  part  3,  pp.  2384-2386.) 
1898.  Sp<>ech  of  John  Jacob  Lentz,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  March  2,  1898. 

{In  C'onsTessional  Record,  56th  Congress,  2d  session,  vol.  31, -part  3,  pp.  2386-2391.) 
1898.  Speech  of  Henrv  W.  Ogden,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  March  2,  1898. 

{In  Congressional  Record,  55th  Congress,  2d  session,  vol.  31,  part  3,  pp.  2391-2397.) 
1898.  Second-class  mail  matter.     Speech  of  Curtis  H.  Castle,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, March  3,  1898.     (In  Congressional  Record,  55th  Ccmgrcss,  2d  session, 

vol.  31,  Appendix,  pp.  202-205.) 
1898.  The  Loud  bill.     Speech  of  Jeremiah  D.  Botkin,  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 

March  3,  1898.     (In  Congressional  Record,  55th  Congress,  2<1  session,  vol.  31, 

Appendix,  pp.  258-260.) 
1900.  Second-class  mail  matter.     Speech  of  John  A.  Moon,  in  the  Houst*  of  Represent- 
atives,' March  22,  1900.     {In  Congressional    Recoixl,  56th  ("ongress,  Ist  session, 

vol.  33,  part  4,  pp.  3174-3177.) 
1900.  Postage  on  second-class  matter.     Speech  of  Eugene  F.  Loud,  in  the  House  of 

Representatives,  March  20,  1900.     (fn  Congressional  Record,  56th  Congress,  Ist 

session,  vol.  33,  part  4,  pp.  3087-3095.) 
1900.  Speech  of  John  S.  Little,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  March  ^,  1900.     {In 

Congressional  Record,  56th  Congress,  1st  session,  vol.  33,  part  4,  pp.  3095-3097.) 
1900.  Speech  of  John  C.  Bell,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  March  20,  1900.     (In 

Congressional  Record,  56th  Congress,  Ist  session,  vol.  33,  part  4,  pp.  3097-3101.) 
1900.  Speech  of  Patrick  Henry,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  March  20.  1900.     {In 

Congressional  Record,  56th  Confess,  1st  session,  vol.  ,33,  part  4,  pp.  4,  3101-3102.) 
1900.  Speech  of  J.  William  Stokes,  m  the  House  of  Representatives,  March  20,  1900. 

(In  Congressional  Record,  56th  Congress,  1st  session,  vol.  33,  part  4,  pp.  3103-3108.) 
1900.  Speech  of  Seth  W.  Brown,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  March  20,  1900. 

{In  Congressional  Record,  56th  Congress,  Ist  session,  vol.  33,  part  4.  pp.  3103-3104.) 
1900.  Speech  of  Henry  C.  Smith,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  March  20,  1900. 

(In  Congressional  Record,  56th  Congress,  Ist  session,  vol.  33,  part  4,  pp.  3104-3107.) 
1900.  Speech  of  Jacob  H.  Bromwell,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  March  21,  1900. 

(In  Congressional  Record,  56th  Congress,  Ist  session,  vol.  33,  part  4,  pp.  3129-3130.) 
1900.  Speecn  of  James  M.  Griggs,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  >larch  21,  1900. 

(In  Concessional  Record,  56th  Congress,  1st  session,  vol.  33,  part  4,  pp.  3130-3135.) 
1900.  Speech  of  John  Jacob  Lentz,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  March  21,  1900. 

(In  CongreAsional  Record,  56th  Congress,  1st  session,  vol.  .33,  part  4.  pp.  3135-3140.) 
1900.  Speech  of  Smith  McPherson,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  March  21,  1900. 

(In  Congressional  Record,  56th  Congress,  Ist  session,  vol.  33,  part  4,  pp.  3140-3142.) 
1900.  Speech  of  Robert  E.  Burke,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  March  21,  1900. 

(In  Congressional  Record,  56th  Congress,  Ist  session,  vol.  33,  part  4,  p.  3142.) 
1900.  Speech  of  E.  Snodgrass,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  March  21,  1900.     (In 

Congressional  Record,  56th  Conisjress,  1st  session,  vol.  33,  part  4,  pp.  3142-3143.) 
1900.  The  Ix)ud  bill  a  tax  on  intelligence.     Speech  of  William  D.  Vandiver,  in  the 

House  of  Representatives,  March  21,  1900.     (In  Congressional  Record,  56th  Con- 
gress, 1st  session,  vol.  33,  part  4,  pp.  3143-3146.) 
1900.  Speech  of  (Charles  F.  Cocnran,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  March  21,  1900. 

(In  Congressional  Record,  56th  Congress,  Ist  session,  vol.  33,  part  4,  pp.  3145-3146.) 
1900.  Speech  of  Joel  P.  Heatwole,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  March  21,  1900. 

(In  Coneressional  Record,  56th  Congreas,  1st  session,  vol.  ,33,  part  4,  pp.  3146-3148.) 
1900.  Speecn  of  Asbury  C.  Latimer,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  March  21,  1900. 

(/h  Congressional  Kecord,  56th  Congress,  1st  session,  vol.  33,  part  4,  pp.  3148-3149.) 
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1900.  Speech  of  William  Neville,  in  the  House  of  Repreeentatives,  March  21,  190O. 

{In  Congressional  Record,  56th  Congress,  Ist  session,  vol.  33,  part  4,  pp.  3149-3151 . } 
1900.  Remarks  by  Messrs.  Talbert,  Cummings,  and  Ray,  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, March  22,  1900.     (In  Congressional  Record,  56th  Congress,  1st  session,  vol. 

33,  part  4,  pp.  3177-3178.) 
1900.  Speech  of  William  H.  Moody,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  March  22,  1900. 

(In  Congressional  Record,  56th  Congress,  Ist  session,  vol.  33,  part  4,  pp.  3178--3183.) 
1900.  Remarks  by  Messrs.  Ridgely,  Burton,  Bromwell,  Cummings,  ana  Cowherd,  in 

the  House  of  Representatives,  March  22,  1900.     (In  Congressional  Record,  56th 

Congress,  1st  session,  vol.  33,  part  4,  pp.  3184-3190.) 
1900.  Speech  of  Henry  D.  Green,  in  the  House  of  Repreisentatives,  March  22,  1900. 

(In  Congressional  Record,  56th  Conp-ess,  1st  session,  vol.  33,  part  4,  pp.  3190-3192.  > 
1900.  Remarks  by  Messrs.  Brosius,  Clark,  Cochran,  Snod^rass,  Loud,  Rky,  and  others, 

in  the  House  of  Representatives,  March  22,  1900.     (In  Congressional  Record,  56th 

Congress,  Ist  session,  vol.  33,  part  4,  pp.  3193^198.) 
1900.  The  Loud  bill.     Speech  of  Amos  J.  Cummings,  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 

March  22,  1900.     (in  Congressional  Record,  56th  Congress,  1st  session,  vol.  33, 

Appendix,  pp.  129-133.) 

1905.  Postage  on  periodical  publications.  Remarks  by  Senator  William  J.  Stone, 
December  15,  1905.  (In  Congressional  Record,  59th  Congress,  1st  session.  Decem- 
ber 15,  1905,  pp.  393-395.) 

1906.  Postage  on  certain  periodicals.  Remarks  by  Senators  Stone,  Gallinger.  and 
Allison,  March  15,  1906.  (In  Congressional  Record,  59th  Congress,  1st  session, 
March  15,  1906,  pp.  3927-3930.) 

V.    Second-Cl.\s8  M.\il  Matter:   Reports,  Etc.,   in    Journals    ok   Congress, 

Annals  of  Congress,  and  Register  op  Debates. 

1782.  An  ordinance  for  regulating  the  post-office  of  the  United  State*  of  America. 
October  18,  1782.  (In  Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  7,  pp.  503-510.  New  York, 
1787.     12°.) 

1790.  Postmaster-General's  report.  January  20,  1790.  (In  Annals  of  Congress,  vol.  2, 
Ist  Congrt^as,  2d  and  3d  sessions,  Appendix,  columns  2103-2113.)  Recommends 
postage  of  one  or  two  cents  on  tach  newspaper. 

1793.  Report  *on  newspaper  postage.  Report  from  the  committee  to  whom  was 
referred  that  part  of  the  rresiaent's  speech  which  relates  to  the  transportation 
of  newspapers.  February  18,  1793.  (in  Annals  of  Congress,  vol.  3.  2d  Congre^, 
1791-1793,  Appendix,  columns  1322-1323.) 

1797.  Post-offices  and  post- roads.  Remarks  by  Messrs.  Nicholas,  Thatcher,  Harper, 
Smith,  and  others.  February  2,  1797.  (In  Annals  of  Congress,  vol.  6,  4th  Con- 
gress, 2d  session,  colun^ns  2062-2063.) 

1799.  Alterations  proposed  to  the  post-office  l^ws.  Remarks  submitted  to  Congress, 
by  the  Postmaster-General,  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  Januar>'  8,  1799. 
(In  Annals  of  Congress,  vol.  9,  5th  Congress,  1797-1799,  Appendix,  columns 
3671-3684.)     Section  20  relates  to  newspapers. 

1829.  Postage  on  periodicals.  Remarks  of  Gulian  C.  Verplanck  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, December  21,  1829,  (In  Register  of  Debates,  vol.  8,  2 1st  Congres?. 
Ist  session,  page  479.) 

1831.  Postage  on  newspapers — The  laws,  &c.  Remarks  of  Thomas  D.  Arnold  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  December  19,  1831.  {In  Register  of  Debates,  vol.  12. 
22d  Congress,  1st  session,  columns  1441-1442.) 

1832.  Newspaper  postage.  Debated  by  Senators  Bibb,  Grundy,  and  Clayton,  May  3, 
1832.    (In  Register  of  Debates,  vol .  1 1 ,  22d  Congress,  1st  session,  columns  875-883. ) 

1832.  Postages  and  the  post-office.  Speech  of  Senator  John  Holmes,  May  4,  1832 
(In  Register  of  Debates,  vol.  11.  22a  Congress,  Ist  session,  columns  885-889.) 

1832-1833.  Reduction  of  postage.  Debated  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Messrs.  Everett,  Connor,  Wilde,  Hoffman,  Reed,  Craig,  and  others.  December  28, 
29,  1832,  January  2,  3,  1833.  (In  Register  of  Debates,  vol.  14,  22d  Congress,  2d 
session,  columns  927-944.) 

VI.  List  of  Works  Relating  to  the  History  of  the  Periodical  Press. 

Adams,  Franklin  G.  List  by  Counties  of  Newspapers  and  Periodicals  Published  in 
Kansas,  March  1,  1884.  Topeka,  Kans.:  Kansas  Publishing  House,  1884.  23  pp. 
8°.     (Kansas  State  Historical  Society.) 

Alabama.  Department  of  archives  and  history.  Check  List  of  Newspapers  and  Peri- 
odical Files  in  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 
Compiled  by  the  director.  Montgomer}^  Brown  Printing  Co.,  1904.  65  pp.  8**. 
(Its  Bulletin,  no.  3.) 
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Alden,  Timothy.  The  Glory  of  America.  A  century  sermon  delivered  at  the  South 
Church,  in  Portsmouth,  !n  .  H.,  iv  January,  MDCCCI.  Together  with  a  number  of 
historical  notes,  and  an  appendix,  containing  an  account  of  the  newspapers  printed 
in  the  SUte.     Portsmouth:  \V.  Treadwell  and  Co.,  1801.    47  (5)  pp.     8**. 

The  American  Israelite,  Ctnctnno^i.  The  American  Israelite.  1854-1904.  Golden 
jubilee,  [v.  50,  no.  53;  June  30,  1904.]  Cincinnati:  L.  Wise  &  Co.  [1904.] 
32  pp.     Illustrations.     Portrait.     f°. 

Ambricak  Newspaper  Directtgry.  The  Golden  Dozen.  Some  facts  and  figures 
compiled  from  the  edition  of  the  American  Newspaper  Directory  for.December, 
1901,  concerning  notable  newspaper  circulations,  showing  which  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  have  the  greatest  circulations  and  which  of  them  circulate 
among  constituents  the  most  valuable  to  their  advertisers.  [Buffalo,  N.  Y.: 
The  Alatthews-Northrup  Works,  The  Complete  Press,  1902.]  (10),  (60)  pp. 
Portrait.     !&". 

American  Periodicals.  {In  The  Dial  (Chicaeo),  vol.  13,  Oct.  1,  1892,  pp.  203-204.) 
A  general  survey  of  American  monthly  and  quarterly  periodical  publications. 

Applegate,  Tom  S.  A  History  of  the  Press  of  Michigan  Prepared  for  the  Centennial, 
by  order  of  Gov.  John  J.  Bagley.     Adrian:  Times  steam  presses,  1876.     64  pp.    4®. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly.  The  Atlantic  Monthly;  a  review  of  forty  years,  reprinted 
from  the  fortieth  anniversary  number,  October,  1897.  Boston:  Houghton.  Mifflin 
&C0.     [1897?]     19  pp.     8o. 

The  Baltimore  News.  The  Baltimore  News.  Special  supplement.  [Baltimore. 
1905.]     15  (2)  pp.     Illustrations,     f®. 

Beckman,  Ernst.  Amerikanska  studier  af  Ernst  Beckman.  Stockholm:  Z. 
Hs^gstroms  forlagsexpedition,  1883.     2  vols,  in  1.     12®. 

ComerU9.—l.  B&ra  landsm&n  i  Amerika.    2.  Pressen  1  Fdrenta  StAternu. 

Blair,  Emma  Helen,  ed.  Annotated  catalogue  of  newspaper  file^  in  the  Library  of 
the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin.  Madison:  Democrat  Printing  Com- 
pany, 1898.  xi  (1),  375  pp.  8°.  Part  I. — Geographical  arrangement:  The 
United  States,  pp.  1-240. 

Boss,  Henry  R.  Early  Newspapers  in  Illinois;  read  before  the  Franklin  Society  of 
.  .  .  Chicago  .  .  .  Jan.  20.  1870.  Chicago:  Franklin  Society,  1870.  48  pp.  f°. 
(Franklin  Soc'iety.     Chicago.     Publications.     1.) 

Boston  Evening  Transcript.  A  Golden  Anniversary.  The  Transcript's  fiftieth 
birthday.  A  long  look  backward.  [Boston]:  Priv.  print.,  1880.  51  pp.  Plates. 
Frontispiece.     16**. 

The  Boston  Herald  and  its  History.     Boston,  Mass.,  1878.     93  pp.     Plates.     12®. 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle.  A  history  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle.  Issued  in 
commemoration  of  the  semicentennial  of  the  Eagle,  and  the  occupation  of  its 
new  building,  1892.     [Brooklyn]  1892.     44  pp.     Illustrations.     Portraits.     P*. 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  sixtieth  anniversary'.  October  26,  1901.  [Brook- 
lyn, 1901]    48  pp.     Illustrations.     4°. 

Buckingham,  Joseph  T.  Specimens  of  newspaper  literature:  with  personal  memoirs, 
anecdotes,  and  reminiscences.  Boston:  Charles  C.  liittle  and  James  Brown,  1850. 
2  vols.     12**. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News.  The  Chicago  Daily  News.  First  issue  of  the  paper  from 
new  presses,  new  type,  and  new  home-*-a  newspaper  workshop-^its  facilities  for 
telling  the  daily  story  of  the  world.  (From  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  Oct.  12, 1891 .) 
[Chicago,  1891]    24  pp.     12°. 

Chronological  list  of  Missouri  and  Illinois  newspapers,  1808-1897,  in  the  St.  Louis 
Mercantile  Library.  {In  St.  Louis  Mercantile  Library  reference  lists,  No.  1, 
pp.  1-16.     St.  Louis,  1898.     12**.) 

Cocke,  \V.  Archer.  Enp;lish  and  American  review  literature,  and  journalism.  {In 
The  Southern  Magazine,  vol.  8,  March,  1871,  pp.  299-311.)  Only  a  brief  con- 
sideration is  given  to  American  periodicals. 

Coggeshall,  William  Turner.  The  Newspaper  Record,  containing  a  complete  list 
of  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  the  United  States,  Canadas,  and  Great  Britain, 
together  with  a  sketch  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  printing,  with  some  facts  about 
newspapers  in  Europe  and  America.  Philadelphia:  Lay  &  brother,  1856.  xiv, 
194  pp.     Illustrations.     8°. 

Cotton,  Henry.  United  States  of  America.  Periodical  press  in  1850.  {In  kia  A 
typographical  gazetteer,  2d  ser.,  pp.  243-289.  Oxford,  1866.  8°.)  "A  list  of 
viUages,  stations,  and  small  towns  in  the  United  States  of  America,  in  which 
newspapers,  if  nothing  else,  were  printed  in  or  before  the  year  1850." 

Cummins,  Thomas  J.  My  Irish  Colleagues  of  New  York:  Reminiscences  and  Experi- 
ences of  a  Journalist,  1861  to  1901.     In  memory  of  the  dead.     In  compliment  of 
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the  living.     In  argument  for  the  right.    In  exposure  of  the  wrong.    Souvenir  copy. 

[New  York],  1901.     19  pp.     Portrait.    »*. 
CuRTiss,  Daniel  S.    Western  Portraiture,  and  Emigrants'  Guide:  A  DoBcriplion  ci 

Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Iowa;  with  remarks  on  Minnesota,  and  other  territories. 

New  York:  J.  H.  Colton,  1852.     xxx,  31-861  pp.    Map.     13**.    Papers  and  pericidi- 

cals  in  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Iowa,  pp.  943-348. 
Deiler,  John  Han  no.    Geschichte  aer  New  Orleanser  deutschen  presse.     Neb^t 

/anderen  denkwQrdigkeiten  der  New  Orleanser  Deutschen.  [Erster  Theil]  New 
Orleans:  Ira  selbstverlage  des  verfaaeers,  1901.  (4),  40  pp.  8**.  ''Behandelt, 
alle  seit  1839  in  New  Orleans  herausgegebenen  zeitungen  mit  alleiniger  ausDahme 
der  am  1.  August  1848  gegrundeten  und  noch  bestehenden  *  New  Oneanser  deut- 
schen zeitung,  deren  ausfShrliche  geschichte  den 2ten  theil  bilden  soil."  •*Si>n- 
derabdruck  aus  der  '  New  Orleanser  deutschen  zeitung.' " 

DuNiwAY,  Clyde  Augustus.  The  development  of  freedom  of  the  press  in  Massa- 
chusetts. New  York,  London  [etc.]:  Lonranans,  Green,  and  co.,  1906.  xv.  202 
pp.  8®.  (Harvard  historical  studies,  Vol.  XII)  [English  and  American  periodical 
literature].  (In  the  Eclectic  Review,  vol.  69,  Feb.,  1839,  pp.  215-235.)  With 
some  discussion  of  American  theolq?ical  periodicals. 

The  Evening  Post,  New  York.  The  Evening  Post  hundredth  anniversary.  Nov.  16, 
1801-1901.     [New  York:  The  Evening  Poet,  1901]    40  pp.     Illustrations.    P. 

The  Evening  Post,  New  York.  The  Evening  Post  hundredth  anniversary.  Novem- 
ber 16,  1801-1901.  [New  York:  The  Evening  Post  Publishing  Co.,  1902]  (4i, 
142  pp.     Illustrations.     8®. 

Faxon,  Frederick  Winthrop.  "Ephemeral  bibelots."  A  bibliography  of  the 
modern  chap-books  and  their  imitators.  Boston:  The  Boston  Book  Companv. 
1903.     26  pp.     12°.     (Bulletin  of  bibliography  pamphlets.  No.  11.  ) 

The  First  German  Newspaper  Published  in  America.  Philadelphia:  rHistorieal 
Society  of  Pennsylvania]  1900.  2,  (4)  pp.  8°.  Facsimile  reprint  of  Franklins 
Philadelphische  zeitung,  24  jun.,  1732  (in  the  library  of  the  Historical  Scciety  <»f 
Pennsylvania). 

Fitch,  Charles  Elliott.  The  press  of  Ononda^.  A  lecture  delivered  before  the 
Onondaga  Historical  Association.  Syracuse:  Daily  Standard  print,  1868.  16  pp. 
8«. 

Fulton,  A.  R.  Early  journalism  in  Iowa.  {In  Annals  of  Iowa,  vol.  2,  October,  1883, 
pp.  98-101.) 

George  Batten  &  Co.'s  Directory  of  the  Agricultural  Press  op  the  United 
States.  1900,  George  Batten  &  Co.,  New  York.  104  pp.  12*».  (Our  Wedge, 
vol.  2,  no.  8.) 

George  Batten  &  Co.  's  Directory  of  the  Religious  Press  of  the  United  States. 
1897,  George  Batten  &  Co.,  New  York.     211  pp.     12**.     (Our  W>dge,  vol.  1,  no.  3.) 

Gerhard,  Frederick.  Illinois  as  it  is;  its  history,  geography,  statistics,  constitu- 
tion, laws,  government  .  .  .  etc.  .  .  .  With:  a  prairie  and  wood  map,  a  geolog- 
ical map,  a  population  map,  and  other  illustrations.  Chicago:  Keen  &  Lee,  1857. 
451  pp.     Only  Illustrations.     12**.     Newspapers,  pp.  439-443. 

Oilman,  Marcus  D.  Printing  in  Vermont,  {in  his  The  Bibliography  of  Vermont, 
pp.  208-222.  Burlington,  1897.  8®.)  "The  following  brief  outline  of  printing 
m  Vermont  may  prove  a  starting  point  for  some  one  to  prepare  an  extended  ana 
particular  history  of  newspapers,  magazines,  etc.,  of  the  State  ..." 

GooDARD,  Delano  A.  Newspapers  and  newspaper  writers  in  New  England.  1787- 
1815.  Boston:  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  1880.  39  pp.  12*».  "Read  before  the  New 
England  Historic  Genealogical  Society,  Feb.  4,  1880." 

Green,  Samuel  Abbot.  The  earliest  American  newspaper,  1690.  {In  his  Ten  fac- 
simile reproductions  relating  to  old  Boston  and  neighborhood,  pp.  1—4.  Bos- 
ton, 1901.     F*.) 

.     The  earliest  newspaper  printed  in  Groton.     {In  Groton  historical  series,  vol. 

2,  pp.  93-97.     Gniton,  1890.     8®.) 

Facsimile  of  old  newspapers.     [Boston,  1892.1    4  pp.     8°. 


Green,  Samuel  Abbott.  Groton  newspapers.  {In  Groton  historical  series,  vol.  1, 
no.  5,  pp.  11-14.     Groton,  1887.     8*^.) 

Griffin,  Joseph.  History  of  the  Press  of  Maine,  ed.  by  Joseph  Griffin,  1872.  Bruns- 
wick: The  i)ress  [of  J.  Griffin]  established  1819  [1872].  284  pp.  Plates.  Por- 
trait.    8°. 

.     Supplement  to  the  History  of  the  Press  of  Maine,  with  complete  indexes. 

[March,  1874.]  Brunswick:  J.  Griffin.  [18741.  (2),  [289J-320  pp.  8°.  (WiUi 
his  History  of  the  Press  of  Maine.     Brunswick  [1872].     Codv  1.) 

Hale,  Edward  Everett.  Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years.  JSlew  ed.,  revised,  with 
three  additional  chapters.     New  York,  Ix)ndon:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1904. 
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2  vols,  in  1.     Illustnttions.    Fortraita.     Faceimilee.    8".     Contains  notes  on  the 
history  of  the  press  in  America. 
BfMOND,  Otis  Grant.    Bibliography  of  the  Newspapers  and  Periodicals  of  Concord, 
N.  H.,  1790-1898.     Concord:  I.  C.  Evans  Co.,  printers,  1902.      32  pp.    gP. 
Ha.i»good,  Hutchins,  and  Arthur  Bartlbtt  Maurice.    The  great  newspapers  of  the 
United  States.     (In  The  Bookman,  vol.  14,  Feb.,  1902,  pp.  667-584;  vol.  16,  Mar., 
1902,  pp.  26-44.)    The  New  York  morning  newspapers.     Part  1.  From  the  trans- 
ition period  of  journalism  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  secession.    Part  2.    The 
press  during  the  war — The  construction  period — The  Tweed  ring — The  influence 
of  Mr.  Dana  and  Mr.  Pulitzer  on  modem  journalism. 
IIa.rper*8  Magazine.    The  making  of  a  great  magazine.     Being  an  inquiry  into  the 
past  and  the  future  of  Harper's  Magazine.     Now  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1889. 
(2),  39  pp.     Illustrations.    8°. 
HiXL,  Frank  Pierce.    Books,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers  printed  at  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  1776-1900.    A  list  compiled  by  Frank  Pierce  Hill  .  .  .  and  Varnum  Lan- 
sing Collins.     Privately  printed .    [Newark :  Private  press  of  Courier-Citizen  Com- 
pany] 1902.     296  pp.     8*. 
Holmes,  J.  C.     Some  Notes  Respecting  the  Pioneer  Newspapers  of  Michigan.     {In 
Pioneer  Society  of  the  State  of  Michigan.     Pioneer  collections,  vol.  1,  pp.  385-395. 
Lansing,  1877.     8°.) 
Hudson,  Frederic    Journalism  in  the  United  States,  from  1690  to  1872.     New  York: 

Harper  &  Brothers.  1873.     (4),  789  pp.     8®. 
HrcHES,  Robert  W.     Editors  of  the  raat.     Lecture  delivered  before  Virginia  Press 
AfiBociation,  22d  of  June,  1897.     Richmond,  Va.:  Wm.  Ellis  Jones,  1897.     30  pp. 
8**. 
Hutchinson,  (\  C.     Resources  of  Kansas.     Fifteen  yeans'  experience.     With  a  new 
map  and  forty  illustrations.     Topeka,   Kans. :  The  author,   1871.     vii,  287  pp. 
Frontispiece.  "  Illustrations.     Folded  map.     12**.     Newspapers,  pp.  168^175. 
Hyde,  William.     Newspapers  and   Newspaper  People  of  Three  Decades.     (Read 
before  the  society,  January  9th,  1896.^     (In  Missouri  Historical  Society  [collec- 
tions], St.  Louis,  1896.    8®.     Vol.  1,  no.  12,  pp.  5-24.) 
IxotE,  Edward.     Two    Southern    Magazines.     (In   Southern   History  Association. 
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lished in  Illinois  prior  to  1860.     Springfield,  111.:  Phillips  Bros.,  state  printers, 
1899.    94   pp.    8".     (Illinois   State   Hiptorical   Library.     Publications.     No.  1.) 
"Appendix   A:  Chronological   list  of  Missouri  and   Illinois  newspapers,    1808- 
1897,  in  the  St.  Ix)uis  mercantile  library. 

[Kansas  State  Historical  Society.]  Kan.^^as  newspapers  and  periodicals.  {In  its 
Proceedings  of  the  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting,  pp.  21-48.     Topeka,  1900.     8°.) 

Kino,  William  L.  The  Newspaper  Press  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  A  Cnronological  and 
Biographical  History,  embracing  a  period  of  one  himdred  and  forty  vears.  Charles- 
ton: E.  Perry.  1872.     xi,  192  pp.     12^ 

A  Leap  from  the  American  Magazine  Literatire  of  the  Last  CentiHy.  (In 
Atlantic  Monthly,  vol.  5,  April,  1860,  pp.  429-438.) 

Lewis,  Virgil  A.  West  Virginia.  Its  History,  Natural  Resources,  Industrial  Enter- 
prises and  Institutions.  Prepared  and  published  under  the  direction  of  the  West 
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Marriott,  Crittenden.  The  Capitol  Press  Gallery.  [New  York,  1903.]  [155}-161 
pp.     Illustrations.    8°. 

Martin,  Charlotte  M.,  and  Benjamin  Ellis  Martin.  The  New  York  Press  and  its 
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Marvin,  Frederic  R.  Editors  and  Newpapers.  Portland.  Greg:  Geo.  H.  Hiraes, 
1883.     18  pp.     12^ 
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Coulter  to  Postmaster-General  at  Washington 804, 806, 808, 810 

•  Madden  to  Shallenberjrer 800,801,802,803,805,808 

Mulock  to  Shallenberger 801 

Payne  to  Mulock 806 

Shallenberger  to  Mulock 802,804 

Shallenberger  to  Coulter 809 

Shallenberger  to  Madden 804,805,807 
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Appendix  No.  3. 

Publications  represented  in  the  Periodical  Publishers'  Association  of  America.  811 

Appbndix  No.  4. 

Pottal  regulations  of  foreign  countries. 

Australia 817 

Austrian-Hungary  Monarchy 840 

Canada 813 

France 820 

Great  Britain 811 

Germany 827 

Italy 8!J4 

Appendix  No.  5. 

List  of  works  relating  to  second-dass  matter. 

Articles  in  periodicals 851 

Books  (including  Postmaster-General's  reports) 845 

Congressional  documents 848 

History  of  periodical  press,  works  relating  to 856 

Reports,  etc.,  in  Journals  of  Congress,  Annals  of  Congress,  and  Register  of 

Debates 856 

Speeches  in  Congressional  Globe  and  Congressional  Record 852 


INDEX-DIGEST  OF  THE  TESTIMONY  TAKEN  AT  THE  HEARINGS  BEFORE 
THE  POSTAL  COMMISSION  AUTHORIZED  BY  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  AP- 
PROVED JUNE  26,  1906,  TO  MAKE  INQUIRY  REGARDING  SECOND- 
CLASS  MAIL  MATTER, 


AOSICXTLTUEAL  PBESS  (pp.  175-209,  253-272): 

Social  yalne  of —  Page. 

The  need  of  disseminating  agricultural  information  at 
the  public's  expense  is  recognized  in  the  free  Govern- 
ment distribution  of  Farmers'  Bulletins,  etc.  The 
same  reasoning  appHes  to  agricultural  papers  which 

S've  this  same  mformation  greater  currency.     (Wal- 
ce)... ........ 258 

Value  of,  in  disseminating  information  as  to  labor- 
saving  machines  and  farm  economy.     (Jenkins^ 175 

Bulletins  of  State  departments  of  agriculture  allowed 
to  go  free;  agricultural  papers  give  greater  currency 

to  these  bulletins 176 

Agricultural  papers  chiefly  weeklies.     Main  circulation 

not  in  county  of  publication.     (Jenkins) 179 

Benefit  of  pound  rate  passed  on   to  the  subscriber. 

(Wallace) 256 

Adyertifling  design — 

Proviso  against;  was  aimed  at  *'  house  organs."  (Ham- 
ilton)   - 184 

Enforcement  of  proviso  against,  would  entail  censor- 
ship.    (Hamilton) _ 183 

Advertising  matter — 

Demanded  by  the  reading  public.     (Hamilton).   188 

Limitation  upon,  would  discriminate  in  favor  of  stronger 

advertisers.     (Hamilton) 188 

Average  haul — 

Imoa  llomesteady  125  miles.     (Hamilton) 195 

Average  weight — 

Postage  and  subscription  price  of  farm  papers.  (Myrick)      199 
Cost  of  handling.     {See  Increasing  rate.) 
Court  review — 

Demanded  by  Agricultural  Press  League.     (Jenkins).       178 
Credit  snbscriptionB — 

Publishers  should  be  required  to  stop  mailing  papers 
when  the  time  paid  for  has  expired.     There  should 

benocredit.     (Wallace) 269,270 

Deficit- 
Less  than  1  per  cent  of  Federal  expenditure.     (Myrick)       201 
Due  to  rapid  extension  of  rural  free  delivery ;   was 

anticipated.     (Jenkins) 179 

Due  to  Government  free  matter.     (Jenkins) 179 
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AOEICULTUEAL  PEESS — Continued.  Page. 

EyUb  of  the  existing  statutes — 

Denunciation  of  second-class  matter  based  on  miscon- 
ception of  purposes  of  act,  March  4,  1879.  (Ham- 
ilton)  *. ISl 

Greatest  evil  of  present  law  is  the  distribution  of  a  class 
of  papers  filled  with  trash  and  debauching  advertis- 
ing matter.     (Wallace) 258 

Second-class  law  as  interpreted  by  Mr.  Madden  inca- 
pable of  enforcement.     (Hamilton) ISl 

The  abuses  are  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  failure  to 
enforce  proviso  in   section  14,  a^inst  advertising 

f)apers  and  those  circulated  at  nominal  rates.     ( Wal- 
ace) 261 

Methods  by  which  it  is  evaded.     (Wallace) 260-262 

Premiums  regulation  and  the  like  not  susceptible  of 

uniform  enforcement.     (Hamilton)  _ 192 

Express  service  quite  different;   does  not  deliver  to 

subscribers.     (Hamilton) .^ 194 

Second-cjlass   rate   compared   with    freight  on   white 

paper.    (Hamilton) 187 

But  not  same  t  reatment  of  service  as  mail.    (Hamilton) .       194 
Free  county  privilega — 

Should  be  retained  as  a  matter  of  public  policy  and  as 

costing  little.     (Hamilton) 194 

Handling  second-class  mail — 

Is  sacked,  routed,  and  hauled  to  train  by  publishers. 

(Hamilton) _..   186 

Increased  rates — 

Subscription  price  adjusted  to  present  rate.    (Jenkins) .       178 
Second-class  matter  automatically  reduced  rate  of  mail 

pay.     (Jenkins) 179 

Increase  falls  on  reader.     (Myrickj  .  _   199, 204 

Greater  per  capita  than  tariff.     (My rick) 202 

A  tax  in  restraint  of  domestic  commerce 201 

Increase  of  1  cent  would  wipe  out  every  dollar  of  profit 

of  every  daily  newspaper  m  Des  Moines.  (Hamilton) .       190 

Effect  of  increase  to  4  cents.     (Hamilton) 190 

Advance  in  rate  without  radical  changes  in  law  will  not 

reform  the  abases  which  have  grown  up  under  the 

law.     (Wallace) 258, 271 

Increase  of  rate  would  fall  on  publishers.     (Jenkins; 

Hamilton) 178,189 

An  advance  in  subscription  price  would  mean  a  decrease 

in  circulation,  and  a  decrease  in  circulation  would 

mean  a  decrease  in  advertising,  or  a  lower  rate  for  it; 

therefore  the  publisher  must  necessarily  lower  the 

aualitv  of  his  product  in  paper,  typograph}',  and 
lustration.     ( Wallace)   .  - 256, 257 

An  increase  in  rate  would  cripple  most  of  the  meritori- 
ous agricultural  papers.     (Wallace) 256 

Price  can  not  be  increased  to  subscribers  without  caus- 
ing tremendous  decrease  in  number  of  subscribers, 
and  in  consequence  correspondingly  decreasing  the 
number  of  advertisers.     (Wallace) 256 
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AORICULTTFBAL  PBES8 — Continued.  Page. 

Hominal  rates — 

Publishers,  their  business  being  a  private  one,  should  be 
permitted  to  charge  what  price  uiey  please.  (Hamil- 
ton)        187 

Post-Oflice  Department  apparently  powerless  to  enforce 
the  law  which  forbids  gratuitous  circulation  at 
nominal  rates.  The  definition  of  the  term  ^^  nomi- 
nal rate''  is  a  matter  of  judgment  and  not  of  law. 
(Wallace) 26S 

The  abuses  are  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  failure 
to  enforce  proviso  in  section  14,  against  advertis- 
ing papers  and  those  circulated  at  nominal  rates*. 
(Wallace) 259 

Methods  by  which  it  is  evaded.     (Wallace) 269-261 

Present  regulations  as  to  nominal  rate  furnish  no  guide 
to  publishers,  and  leave  matter  wholly  to  discretion 
of  department.     (Wallace) 264-266 

To  be  made  effective  it  must  be  defined  in  such  terms 
as  afford  no  opportunity  for  more  than  one  under- 
standing of  the  meaning.     (Wallace) _    .  263-266 

Cost  of  producing  paper  commonly  more  than  sub- 
scription received;  therefore  unsound  to  say  that  if 
subscription  price  is  less  than  cost  it  is  a  nominal  rate, 
for  revenue  irom  advertising  is  a  legitimate  item. 
Impossible  to  determine  nommal  rate  by  exchange  of 
value  between  publisher  and  subscriber.     (Wallace).       266 

The  true  nominal  rate  is  the  price  at  which  the  pub- 
lisher, after  having  received  the  initial  expense  of 
printing  a  thousand  papers,  can  print  and  deliver  to 
the  subscriber  an  additional  copy,  but  this  would 

f>lace  the  small  publisher  at  a  disadvantage  with  the 
arge  publisher.     (Wallace) 268 

Recommendation  that  nominal  price  should  be  defined 
as  any  price  less  than  cost  or  white  paper  and  post- 
age.    (AVallac^e) 268 

Criticism  of  this  definition.     (Wallace) 269 

Certain  practices  rooted  in  the  habits  of  publishers  and 
can  not  be  generally  done  away  with,  therefore  they 
should  not  be  interfered  with  in  particular  cases: 

1.  Cutting  rates  to  secure  circulation. 

2.  Offering   premiums   to  subscribers  and   club 

agents. 

3.  Low  clubbing  rates  in  combination. 

4.  Gift  subscriptions. 

5.  Selling  subscriptions  in  large  numbers  to  agents 

at  reduced  price. 

6.  Giving  credit.     (Hamilton) 191 

FreminmB — 

Premiums,  as  bringing  about  nominal  rates,  should  be 

absolutely  prohibited.     ( Wallace) 264 

Not  used  by  better  class  of  papers.     (Wallace) 264 
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AOSICVLTUEAL  PBBS8— Continued.  <^ 

Pound  rate — 

Benefit  of  pound  rate  passed  on  to  the  subscriber. 

(Wallace) 256 

Railway  mail  pay — 

Mail  pay  for  transporting  second-class  or  other  less 
valuable  matter  should  be  on  different  basis  from 

letter  mail  pay.     (Hamilton) 186 

Rural  free  delivery  increased  circulation  of  dailies  more 

than  weeklies.    (Hamilton) 195 

Saaiple  copies — 

Should  be  limited  to  a  small  per  cent  of  actual  paid-in- 
advance  subscribers.     (Beliter;  Harman)    254 

Sample  copies  should  be  limited  to  10  per  cent  of  paid 

circulation.     (Wallace) 271 

Restriction  of,  inures  to  benefit  of  larger  established 
publications  as  against  smaller  publications.  (Hamil- 
ton)        184 

Seaond-clasB   matter  as   a   producer  of   first  class.      (Her- 
bert)  _-       142 

In  the  agricultural  journals.     (Jenkins)  . .   _ . 176 

Illustrations.     (Myrick) _ 208 

Transportation — 

slower  transportation  of  weeklies  and  monthlies  pro- 
tested against  by  Agricultural  Press  League.  (Jen- 
kins)   -^ 178 

AOBICnLTUSAL  PEESS  LEAOUE  (p.  176).     See  Agricultural 

Press. 
AHEBICAV   NEWSPAPER   PUBLISHERS'  ASSOCIATION   (pp. 
149—172). 
Comprises  250   publications,  all   dailies,  some  of  which 

have  weekly  editions.     (Norris)...... 167 

Advertising  publication — 

The  law  contains  a  specification  barring  regular  pub- 
lications designed  primarily  for  advertising  pur- 
poses. A  strict  and  impartial  enforcement  of  this 
provision  would  bar  every  successful  publication 
rrom  going  through  the  mails,  since  every  publica- 
tion is  not  successful,  at  least  not  in  theory,  unless 

designed  for  advertising  purposes.     (Norris) 165 

Prohibition  of  second-class  pnvilege  where  dissemi- 
nation of  public  information  is  not  the  primary 
purpose  or  the  publication.  Periodical  publica- 
tions that  are  filled  with  business  announcements 
of  the  owners  of  the  paper  and  which  exchange 
advertising  with  other  publications  similarly  situ- 
ated should  be  rejected  as  house  organs.  (Norris)  165 
Average  haul — 

Daily  newspaper  by  express  is  80  miles.     (Norris) 167, 

168, 169 
Cost  of  handling  and  transportation — 

Transportation  of  newspapers  profitable  on  average 
haul.     (Norris) _ 153,159 
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AMXBJCAS  NEWSPAFEE  FUBLISHEES'  ASSOCIATION— Con.     ^•^^ 
Croat  of  handling  and  transportation-^Continued. 

Second-class    equipment   weighs   less    than   others. 

(Norris) , 159 

Radius   of   circulation   not   more   than    150   miles. 

(Norris) 154 

Bulk  of  newspaper  circulation  in  city  of  publication. 

(Norris) 162 

Outside  limit  of  circulation,  five  hours  from  office. 

(Norris) _ 162 

Cost  of  railway-mail  transportation  one-half  cent  per 

pound.     (Norris) 163 

Second-class  matter  sent  out  from  New  York  City 

average  49  pounds  per  sack.     (Norris) 169 

Upon  shipment  of  newspapers  to  average  distance 
of  80  miles,  delivered  to  waiting  train  and  called 
for  at  point  of  destination,  Government  makes 
handsome  profit  at  1  cent  per  pound.     (Norris)  ...       154 

Ninety-three  per  cent  of  all  second-class  mail  from 
New  York  City  is  sorted  and  routed  (see  Morgan). 
(Norris) : 167 

Newspapers  use  only  65  out  of  437  mail  trains  going 
out  ol  New  York  each  day.     (Norris) 159 

Weight  of  class  assumed  to  be:  Letters  42  to  pound, 
newspapers  4  to  pound,  '* outside"  packages  or 
newspapers  2  pounds  per  package;  cost  of  hand- 
ling each  package  not  to  be  compared  with  letter 
mail.     (Norris) 160 

Newspaper    mail    (Metropolitan)    does   not   require 

post-office  buildings  or  clerical  force.     (Norris) 161 

Less  than  6  per  cent  of  newspaper  circulation  of  New 

York  newspapers  goes  into  mail.     (Norris) 162 

County  publications — 

Abolition  of  free  postal  service  for  county  matter. 
In  a  number  of  offices  the  free  county  matter  is 
reported  to  exceed  the  paid  second-class  matter. 
(Norris) _ _ .-       164 

Require  county  free  publications  to  separate  accord- 
ing to  local  routes.     (Norris) _       165 

Court  review — 

Give  the  right  of  court  review  upon  the  exercise  of 
the  authority  of  the  Post-Office  Department 
either  in  the  granting,  withholding,  or  withdrawal 
of  the  second-class  privilege,  of  the  exclusion  of 
improper  matter,  or  the  interpretation  of  construc- 
tion ol  the  postal  law.     (Norris) _       164 

Deficit — 

The  losses  on  rural  free  delivery.  Government  free 
matter,  and  star-route  service  aggregate  $45,000,- 
000.     (Norris). . . . 156 

The  sorting  of  mail  on  trains  gives  a  gain  in  time 

more  than  offsetting  any  deficit.     (Norris) . . 158 

See  Cost  of  handling  and  transportation,  and  Newspapers 
compared  with  periodicals. 
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AMSRICAV  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHEES'  ASSOGIATIOH— Con.     ^^' 
Express  and  freight  transportation — 

Post-Office  Department  can  not  compete  with  ex- 
press companies  within  350  miles.     (Norris) 150 

Post-Office  Department  has  **  monopoly  of  sub- 
scribers' copies/'     (Norris) _ 168 

Pranking  privilege — 

Restrict  the  franking  privilege.     (Norris)  _ 1 65 

Pratemal  publications — 

If  periodical  publications  issued  by  benevolent  or 
fraternal  societies  or  lodges,  or  trade-unions,  or 
institutions  of  learning,  or  publications  (not  nec- 
essarily privileged)  of  professional,  literary,  his- 
torical, or  scientific  societies^  are  to  continue  to  en- 
joy the  s?cond-class  mail  privilege,  they  should  be 
at  least  made  to  conform  to  the  requirements  im- 
posed upon  others  admitted  to  that  class,  and  they 
should  divest  themselves  of  a  mercantile  flavor. 
One  of  the  publications,  the  Modern  Woodman,  in 
1901    circulated     8,000,000    copies    through    the 

mails.     (Norris)     ._   .    165 

Inclosnres  in  periodicals — 

Prohibition  of  bills,  receipts,  and  orders  for  period- 
ical subscriptions  as  second-class  matter  recom- 
mended.    (Norris) 164 

Magazines — 

Cost  of  transporting,  greater  than  newspa]>ers  by 

reason  of  longer  haul.     (Norris)  149,  154 

Constitute  at  New  York  60,000  tons,  as  against  10,000 

tons  of  newspapers.     (Norris) 162 

Vewspapers  compared  with  other  periodicals — 

Cost  of  transporting  magazines  greater  than  news- 
papers by  reason  of  longer  hauL     (Norris) 149,  154 

Magazines  constitute  at  New  York  60,000  tons,  as 

against  10,000  tons  of  newspapers.     (Norris) 162 

Out  of  a  total  of  22,392  newspapers  and  periodicals 

but  1,550  print  the  daily  news.     (Norris) 154 

See  Cost  of  handling  and  transportation. 
Newspapers — 

Maintain  1-cent  rate  for  periodical  publications  de- 
voted to  current  news.  We  entirely  a^ee  with  the 
Postmaster-General  of  1899,  who  said  m  his  annual 
report:  **It  is  a  gross  and  manifest  wrong  that  a 
particular  and  limited  group  of  private  interests, 
using  the  mails  solely  for  its  own  business  ends  ana 
with  no  public  object,  direct  or  incidental,  should 
succeed  in  eluding  the  plain  purpose  of  the  law, 
and  should  thus  carry  on  its  mail  transactions  not 
at  its  own  expense,  but  at  the  expense  of  others. 
If  there  is  to  be  a  favored  class,  let  it  embrace  all 
the  people."     (Norris) 165 
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AMESICAH  NEWSPAPER  PUBLI8HEES'  A8S0CIATI0V— Con       <^* 
Vominal  rate — 

The  words  ^^ nominal  rates"  should  be  eliminated 
from  the  postal  rates  or  materially  qualified. 
They  are  not  expressive  and  serve  no  purpose. 
The  Department  has  undertaken  to  apply  the  rule 
that  a  low  rate  is  a  nominal  rate.  The  distinction 
does  not  hold,  since  a  rate  of  5  cents  a  year  would 
not  be  nominal  for  a  publication  costing  less  than 
that  for  white  paper  and  postage.     Beyond  $5  a 

Jrear  would  be  nominal  for  a  publication  costing  $60 
or  paper  and  postage.     (Norris) 165 

Original  print — 

The  Post-Office  Regulations  require  that  **each  copy 
must  be  complete  as  originallv  printed"  and 
mailed  y  and  be  exactly  like  all  tnose  of  the  same 
edition.  Any  change  in  the  printing  or  removal  of 
any  part  of  the  publication  makes  it  third-class 
matter.  The  New  York  post-office  can  not  handle 
the  Sunday  newspaper  mail  under  such  conditions; 
there  is  not  enough  space  or  force  or  time  to 
handle  it  according  to  these  regulations.  (Norris) .  165 
Periodical  presB — 

The  United  States  prints  60  per  cent  of  all  the  period- 
icals in  the  world.     (Norris) _ 164 

Premiums — 

Prohibition  of  premium  schemes  or  clubbing  schemes 
which  serve  to  make  abnormal  discounts  upon  the 

price  of  subscription.     (Norris) _ 164 

Railway  Mail  Service — 

The  sorting  of  mail  on  trains  gives  a  gain  in  time 

more  than  offsetting  any  deficits.     (Norris) 168 

Becommendations — 

Abolition  of  any  distinction  in  favor  of  weekly  news- 
papers. 

Abolition  of  free  postal  service  for  countv  matter. 

Prohibition  of  sample  copies  as  second-class  matter. 

Prohibition  of  bills,  receipts,  and  orders  for  period- 
ical subscriptions  as  second-class  matter. 

Stop  the  use  of  second-class  privilege  for  unpaid  peri- 
odical subscriptions. 

Prohibition  of  premium  schemes  or  clubbing  schemes 
which  serve  to  make  abnormal  discounts  upon  the 
price  of  subscription. 

Prohibition  of  second-class  privilege  where  dissemi- 
nation of  public  information  is  not  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  publication.  Periodical  publica- 
tions that  are  filled  with  business  announcements 
of  the  owners  of  the  paper  and  which  exchange 
advertising  with  other  publications  similarly  situ- 
ated should  be  rejected  as  house  organs. 
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AMSRICAH  NEWSPAPEE  PUBLISHEES'  ASSOCIATIOV-^Coiu 
Becommendations — Continued. 

Give  the  right  of  court  review  upon  the  exercise  of 
the  authority  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  either 
in  the  granting,  withholding,  or  withdrawal  of  the  . 
second-class  privilege,  or  the  exclusion  of  improper 
matter,  or  tnei  interpretation  or  construction  of 
the  postal  law. 

If  penodical  publications  issued  by  benevolent  or 
fraternal  societies  or  lodges,  or  trade  unions,  or 
institutions  of  learning,  or  publications  (not  neces- 
sariljr  privileged) ,  or  professional,  literary,  historical, 
or  scientific  societies  are  to  continue  to  enjoy  the 
second-class  mail  privilege,  they  should  at  least  be 
made  to  conform  to  the  requirements  imposed 
upon  others  admitted  to  that  class,  and  .they 
should  divest  themselves  of  a  mercantile  flavor. 

If  any  material  restriction  is  adopted  in  the  use  of 
second-class  mail  privilege,  the  reweighing  of  maU 
on  all  railroads  should  be  made  with  reasonable  dis- 
patch, and  thereby  secure  the  immediate  advantage 
of  economies  that  may  be  planned  by  you,  instead 
of  awaiting  the  quadrennial  weighings  of  railway 
mail  matter. 

Restrict  the  franking  privilege. 

Maintain  1  cent  rate  for  periodical  publications. 

Cut-outs,  music,  pictures,  and  like  matter  not  ger- 
mane to  the  purpose  of  the  publication  should  un- 
questionably be  barred.  What  is  not  germane 
should  be  determined  by  a  reasonable  and  sane 
construction. 

The  words  '* nominal  rates"  should  be  eUminated 
from  the  postal  rates  or  materially  qualified. 

The  law  contains  a  specification  barring  re^lar  pub- 
lications designed  primarily  for  advertising  pur- 
poses. A  strict  and  impartial  enforcement  of  this 
g revision  would  bar  every  successful  publication 
•om  going  through  the  mails,  since  every  publica- 
tion is  not  successful,  at  least  not  in  theory,  un- 
less  desired  for  advertising  purposes. 

The  Post-Office  regulations  require  that  "each  copy 
must  be  complete  as  originallv  printed''  and 
mailed,  and  be  exactly  like  all  tnose  of  the  same 
edition.  Any  change  in  the  printing  or  removal 
of  any  part  of  the  publication  makes  it  third-class 
matter.  The  New  i  ork  post-office  can  not  handle 
the  Sunday  paper  mailed  under  such  conditions; 
there  is  not  enough  space,  nor  force,  nor  time  to  han- 
dle it  according  to  tnese  regulations. 

Require  county  tree  publications  to  separate  accord- 
ing to  local  routes.     (Norris) 164-165 
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AKBBICAH  HEWSPAPEK  PTJBLISHE&8'  AS80CIATI0H— Ck>n.     Page. 
Boral  firee  delivery — 

By  the  Rural  Free-Delivery  Service  the  farmer  re- 
ceives three  times  as  many  newspapers  as  letters. 

(Norris) _. _ _ 166 

Sample  copies — 

Prohibition  of  sample  copies  as  second-class  matter 

recommended.     (Norris) _ 164 

8eo<md-clas8  matter  as  a  producer  of  other  classes — 

The  spread  of  newspapers  has  increased  postal  re- 
ceipts on  first,   tnird,   and  fourth  class  matter. 

(Norris) 166 

Subscribers — 

Copies    to    subscribers    always    shipped    by    mail. 

(Norris) 168 

Chicago  Daily  News;  but  3  per  cent  circulation  in  the 

mail.     (Norris) _ 168 

Limitation  to.     (Norris) 170 

Subscription  list  New  York  Times  but  6  per  cent  of 

total  circulation.     (Norris) _ 170 

Stop  the  use  of  second-class  privilege  for  unpaid  peri- 
odical subscriptions.     ( Norris) _ 164 

See  dUoj  Premiums.     (Norris) 164 

Supplements — 

Requirement  that  they  be  germane  rendered  absurd 
and  meaningless  by  new  development  of  newspa- 
pers.    (Norris) _ 166 

Cut-outs,  music,  pictures,  and  like  matter  not  ger- 
mane to  the  purpose  of  the  pubUcation  should  im- 
ouestionably  be  barred.  What  is  not  germane 
snould  be  determined  by  a  reasonable  and  sane  con- 
struction.    (Norris). ._ _ 166 

Weekly  periodicals — 

Abolition  of  any  distinction  in  favor  of  weekly  news- 
papers.    (Norris) .  ^ .  _ _ 164 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  weekly  newspaper  should  be 
favored  in  a  carrier^lelivery  office.  In  this  respect 
it  should  be  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  the  daily 

paper  or  monthly  periodical.     ( Norris) 1 64 

Weigbing  and  count  of  the  mail — 

The  count  of  1890  worthless.     (Norris) _ 152 

The  average  haul  figured  at  328  miles;  really  438  or 
484.  Cost  per  pound  figured  at  6f  cents;  really  2.75 
cents.  Average  railway-mail  pay  at  40  cents  per 
ton;  really  12^  cents.     (Norris) 152 

If  any  material  restriction  is  adopted  in  the  use  of 
second-class  mail  privilege,  the  reweiffhing  of  mail 
on  all  railroads  snould  be  made  witn  reasonable 
dispatch,  and  thereby  secure  the  immediate  advan- 
tage of  economies  that  may  be  planned  by  you 
instead  of  waiting  the  quadrenmal  weighings  of 

railway-mail  matter.     (Norris) —       165 

AMSEIGAH  PKE8S  (pp.  412,  670).    See  Atkinson,  Wilmer. 
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AMEEICAV  WEEKLY  PUBLISHEES'  ASSOCIATION  (pp.  311,     ^^ 

660) .    See  Weekly  PubllBherB*  ABsociation. 
ASSOCIATED  FEATEEEITIES  (p.  309).    See  Fraternal  Press. 
ATKIHSOV,  WILMER  (New  York  Hearings,  pp.  412-452). 

Editor  of  the  Farm  Journal  and  member  committee  peri- 
odical Publishers'  Association  of  America. 
Advertising  papers — 

The  production  of  periodicals,  like  other  commodities 
''supply  limited''   by  the  demand,   therefore  no 

neea  for  restrictive  le^lation.     (Atkinson) 424 

Cheap  periodicals  valuable  to  the  poor  and  compara- 
ble to  the  free  school.     The  so-called  Maine  papers 

have  a  function.     (Atkinson) 424 

Commission,  permanent — 

Suggestion  of  a  permanent  postal  commission,  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  the  daily,  weekly,  and 
montnly  periodicals  and  of  the  Post-OflBce  Depart- 
ment and  an  odd  man  to  construe  the  laws  and  de- 
termine all  matters  in  dispute  between  the  Post- 
Office  Department  and  puolisher,  including  ques- 
tions of  indecency.     (Atkinson)  _ 427, 431 

Cost  of  handling  and  transportation — 

The  cost  of  handling  second-class  matter,  on  a  rou^h 
estimate,  i.  e.,  3  or  4  cents  per  pound  reached  by 
locating  expense  as  far  as  possible.     (Atkinson) . . .      429 
Newspapers  not  responsible  for  the  great  cost  of  rural 

free  delivery.     (Atkinson) 418 

Credit  subscriptions — 

Ample  time  should  be  given  for  renewal,  and  the  pub- 
lisher should  be  untrammeled.     Injurious  effect  of 

prohibition  of  credit.     (Atkinson) _ 422, 423 

Comparison — 

Comparison  with  Canadian  system.     (Atkinson) .  j  420, 435 
Deficit- 
Apparent  deficit  due  to  combined  action  of  the  Grov- 
ernment  free  matter  and  rural  free  delivery.     (At- 
kinson).... 414,417,445 

Between  1897  and  1902,  although  second-class  matter 
steadily  increased,  the  deficit  has  steadily  decreased. 
Inquire  effect  of  corresponding  increase  of  first- 
class  matter.     (Atkinson) 444 

Between  1899  and  1906,  although  second-class  matter 
has  doubled,  the  postal  deficit  has  not  done  so,  and 
if  Government  free  matter  and  rural  free  delivery 
be  excluded,  an  actual  normal  surplus  has  steadily 

increased.     (Atkinson)  _ 415 

Existing  statntes,  operation  of — 

The  prepaid  pound  rate  instituted  for  the  benefit  of 
the  siibscrioer  and  not  the  publisher,  therrefore  no 
subsidy  (confusion  of  the  rate  with  the  prepay- 
ment).    (Atkinson) 413 
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ATKIHSOH,  WILMEE— Continued.  Page. 

Increase  of  rate — 

Increase  to  1 J  or  2  cents  per  pound  would  not  be  de- 
structive to  the  publishing  Dusiness.     (Atkinson) . .       429 
Hewspapers  ▼.  monthly  periodicals — 

No  sound  distinction  between  the  postal  treatment 
of  newspapers  and  that  of  the  periodicals.  The 
newspaper  is  not  solely  a   purveyor  of  news,  it 

occupies  the  magazine  field.     (Atkinson) 426 

Illustration  of  the  consequence  of  placing  higher 
rate    on   monthlies    than    on    daily    and    weekly 

papers.     (Atkinson) 447 

Nommal  rate  not  susceptible  of  administration. 
White  paper  cost  no  test  and  operates  to  injury  of 

small  publishers.     (Atkinson) 436 

Premiums — 

Premiums  of  merchandise  should  be  forbidden. 
Premiums   of  printed  matter   should  be  permitted 

as  well  as  cluobing  arrangements.     (Atkinson) 423 

Becommendations — 

Beyond  conmiission  and  limitation  of  sample  copy. 

I  No  change  of  existing  law.     (Atkinson) 432 

Sample  copies — 

The  sample  copy  nrivilege  is  valuable  to  the  new 
publication;  a  flat  percenta^  on  sample  copy 
privilege  injures  the  new  pubhcation  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  old  publication  of  large  circulation. 

(Atkinson) 422 

Different  rate  on  sample  copies  would  be  induce- 
ment to  fraud  by  way  of  substitution  and  would 
not  cure  the  fraudulent  use  of  sample  copies  in 

inflating  circulation.     (Atkinson) 42 1 

All  refused  publications  to  be  returned  at  the  transit 

rate,  to  be  collected  of  the  publisher.    (Atkinson) . .      421, 

422,460 
Beginner  should  be  unrestricted;  above  circulation 

of  100,000  25  per  cent  sufficient.     (Atkinson) 432 

Second-class  matter  a  producer — 

Second-class  matter  as  a  producer  of  first-class. 
Half  the  revenue  from  other  classes  derived  in 
one  way  or  another  from  the  circulation  of  news- 
papers and  periodicals.     (Atkinson) 417, 430, 436, 437 

Third  Assistant  Postmaster-Oeneral — 

Criticism  of  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral.    (Atkinson) 428 

Transportation,  method  of — 

No  objection  to  Government  utiUzing  freight  and 
express  for  transporting  second-class  matter, 
provided  it  be  transported  just  as  quickly.  (Atkin- 
son)  - 434 

ATKIVSOV,  WILMSS  (Washington  Hearings,  pp.  670-678). 
Commission,  permanent — 

A  commission  would  be  a  confession  that  the  admin- 
istration is  unequal  to  its  duties.      (Atkinson) 670 
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ATXIVSOV,  WILM£E— Continued.  p^ 

Court  review — 

When  a  publication  has  once  been  admitted  to  the 
second-class  it  should  not  be  ousted  without  a 

trial  in  a  circuit  court.     (Atkinson) 674 

Credit  subscription — 

Many  different  classes  of  publications  would  su£fer  if 

credit  subscriptions  were  denied.      (Atkinson) 672 

75  per  cent  of  the  subscribers  of  country  weeklies  pay 
at  the  end  of  one,  two,  three,  or  five  years.    (AtKin- 

son) 671 

To  confine  the  privilege  to  paid-up  subscribers  would 

ruin  country  weeklies.     (Atkinson) 671 

Educational  policy — 

Parts  of  the  educational  system  are  bad.  (Atkin- 
son)  _ 675 

Existing  statute — 

The  present  law  is  a  wise  on?.     (Atkinson) 670 

Freedom  of  the  press — 

The  rulings  of  the  Department  are  interfering  with 

the  freedom  of  the  press;     (Atkinson) 676-677 

Eecommendation — 

Let  the  perspn  who  receives  papers  he  does  not  want 
send  them  back  at  the  expense  of  the  publisher. 

(Atkinson) 672 

Sample  copies — 

When  a  person  does  not  want  what  is  sent  to  him,  he 
should  have  the  privilege  of  sending  it  back  at  the 

publisher's  expense.     (Atkinson) 672 

The  present  rule  as  to  sample  copies  is  exceedingly 

unjust.     (Atkinson) 673 

Third  Assistant  Postmaster-Oeneral — 

Is  not  discriminating  and  is  not  just.     (Atkinson) ;  675 

BAIEBEIDOE,  EICHAED  W.  (p.  355).    See  Hew  York  ManufiEU$- 

turers'  Association. 
BIBLE  8TUBY  LE880V8  (p.  239).    See  Sunday  School  Publica- 
tions. 
BLACKBURN,  W.  E.  (p.  496) .    See  Kansas  Editorial  Association. 
BLAKESLEE,  EEV.  EEASTUS  (p.  239) .    See  Sunday  School  Pub- 
lications. 
BOOT  AHD  SHOE  EECOEBEE  (p.  302).    See  Trade  Press. 
BOYCE,  EEV.  W.  B.  (pp.  311,  660).     See  Weekly  PubUshers' 

Association. 
BOYB,  EEV.  E.  H.  (p.  235).    See  Sunday  School  Publications. 
COLLIEE,  EOBT.  J.   (pp.  515-541).     Ee^esents  Periodical  Pub- 
lishers' Association  of  America. 
Advertising— 

The  Periodical  Association  would  not  be  seriously 
inconvenienced  by  a  restriction  of  the  amount 
of  advertising  to  50  per  cent  of  the  bulk  of  the 
publication.  A  tax  on  advertising  proper  would 
encourage  disguised  advertising  in  the  form  of. 
(Collier) 523,526,533 
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COLUBE,  KOBT.  J. — Continued.  Pi^. 

Advertising — Continued . 

The  public  will  regulate  the  proportion  of  advertising 
matter  by  diminisliing  the  circulation  when  the  ad- 
vertising grows  too  great.     (Collier) _ . .       525 

Without  the  assistance  of  advertising  tlie  public  could 
not  get  the  quantity  or  quality  of  reading  matter  it 

now  enjoys.     (Collier) 624 

Advertising  Papers — 

Perioaical  publishers  will  uphold  the  Department  in 
its  campaign  against  publications  that  are  mere  ad- 
vertising pamphlets  in  disguise.     (Collier) 518 

Honest  publishers  suffer  from  competition  both  in 
the  matter  of  circulation  and  advertising  through 
competition  with  spurious  publications.  (Col- 
lier)  ....       519 

Average  haul — 

A  table  showing  the  average  haul  of  eigliteen  leading 

periodicals  presented  to  Commission.     (Collier) 534 

Tne  increased  expense  of  a  long  liaul  may  be  counter- 
acted by  social  advantages.     (Collier) 533 

Clubbing  offer — 

A  clubbmg  offer  is  legitimate  providing  the  special 
rate  does  not  in  effect  supply  him  witJi  one  period- 
ical free.     (Collier) 522,  533 

Classifieation  of  mail  matter — 

Purely  educational  and  charitable  publications  should 

be  admitted  to  the  second  class.     (Collier) 538,  539 

Commission  permanent — 

A  permanent  commission  might  be  necessarv  in  the 
event  that  the  regular  admmistration  should  prove 
unsatisfactory.     (Collier) 518,  533 

A  permanent  commission  might  exercise  a  censorship 
and  decide  whether  a  puolication  was  a  genuine 

newspaper  or  periodical.     (Collier) 540 

Cost  of  handling  and  transportation — 

The  cost  of  carrying  and  handling  second-class  mat- 
ter should  be  plainly  shown  before  the  rate  is  in- 
creased.    (Collier) _ 532 

Nobody  knows  what  the  cost  of  transportation  is. 

(Glasgow) , .  -  -  - : 660 

The  figures  of  carrying  and  cost  of  handling  presented 
to  the  Commission  do  not  justify  the  taEing  of  any 
action  in  regard  to  second-class  matter.     (Collier) .       534 
Conrt  review — 

The  decisions  of  a  permanent  commission  may  be 

reviewed  by  court.     (Colher) 54 1 

Credit  subscription — 

Not  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  sub- 
scribers should  oe  permitted  to  remain  on  the  sub- 
scription list  who  had  not  made  a  payment  within 
sixmonths.     (Collier) 522,526,533 

626a— 07 56 
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COLLIEB,  BOBT.  J.— Continued.  p*r 

Deficit — 

Other  postal  reforms  than  the  increase  of  rate  on 
second-class  matter  will  place  the  Department  on  a 

self-supporting  basis.     (Collier) 533 

Educational  value — 

Education  and  entertainment  will  suffer  just  in  pro- 
portion to  restriction  put  on  advertising.     (Collier)      525 
Educational  policy — 

Government  should  continue  to  extend  an  indirect 
subsidy  to  publications  on  educational  grounds. 

(Collier) ._. _.    539 

Educational  value — 

The  educational  test  should  alwaj^s  be  applied  when 

admitting  or  rejecting  a  publication.     (Collier) 540 

Cheap  papers  may  render  valuable  educational  ser- 

ice,  but  do  not  always  do  so.     (Collier) 536,  539 

Exchanges — 

If  the  newspapers  would  give  up  the  second-class 
rate  on  exchanges,  the  periodical  publishers  would 

agree  to  do  the  same.     (Collier) 523 

Express  and  freight  service — 

Periodicals  use  express  and  freight  service  when  ele- 
ment of  time  does  not  enter.     (Collier) 536 

Franking  privilege — 

The  tax  payer  should  say  whether  he  wants  his  money 
spent  m  sending  free  speeches  and  free  seeds  or  in 
disseminating  news  and  art  and  literature.     (Col- 

Uer) 532 

Increase  of  rate — 

An  increase  of  rate  of  postage  would  either  deterio- 
rate quality  of  reading  matter  or  would  ruin  pub- 
lishing.    (Collier) _.       520 

Mr.  Maaden's  increase  would  open  the  flood  gates  to 
undesirable  matter,  would  reduce  the  revenues  of 
the  Department,  and  would  destroy  the  educative 

value  or  the  periodical  press.     (Collier) 529 

Nominal  rate — 

The  Department  might  prescribe  a  minimum  price  for 
montnlies  of  25  cents  or  50  cents  a  year  and  for 
weeklies  of  50  cents  or  $1  a  year.     (Collier) .   519,  526, 541 
Periodical  press — 

Its  services  to  literature .     (Collier) 5 1 6, 5 1 7 

Magazine  publishers  reach  every  month  over  10,000,- 
000  subscribers  and  probably  30,000,000  readers. 

(Collier) .... . 515 

The  success  of  the  periodical  press  is  (1)  due  to  the 
fostering  care  of  Congress,  (2)  the  loyalty  of  honest 
publishers  to  the  trust  imposed  upon  them  by 
Congress,  and  (3)  to  cooperation  between  pub- 
lisher and  advertiser.     (Collier) o'i"^ 
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COLLEEE,  BOBT.  J. — Continued.  Page. 

Pound  rate — 

Five  copies  to  the  pound  for  weeklies  and  2^  for 
montiilies  would  exclude  no  periodical  which  is 
giving  honest  value  to  its  subscribers.     (Collier) .  520,  526 
Premium — 

Premiums  may  be  legitimately  employed  if  the  pre- 
mium partakes  of  a  literary  nature.  The  true 
premium  is  a  discount  for  an  annual  subscription, 
not     a     refunding    of     the     subscription     price. 

(Collier) 521,533 

Becommendations — 

Publishers  St  stated  intervals  should  file  with  the 
Department  copies  of  their  publications  with  a 

circulation  statement.     (Collier) 522,  526,  533 

Sample  copies — 

Periodical  publications  would  view  with  resignation 
tlie  disbarment  of  sample  copies  from  the  second- 
class  rate.  If  sample  copies  are  to  be  submitted, 
let  100  per  cent  of  paid  circulation  go  in  sample 
copies  tne  first  year  and  50  per  cent  the  second 
year.     (Collier) 522,  533,  535 

There  is  no  danger  of  publications  being  bom  simply 
to  exploit  bv  means  of  sample  copies  some  fad  or 

industry.     (Collier) 535 

8eoond*cla88  matter — 

A  paper  once  admitted  to  second  class  may  be  ex- 
cluded, but  there  should  be  a  period  of  probation. 
(Collier) _. ........       541 

The  privilege  ought  to  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
matter  rather  than  to  the  price  of  the  periodical. 
(Collier) 537 

The  privilege  of  second-class  matter  sliould  not  be 

extended  beyond  its  present  limits.     (Collier) 540 

The  c'leap  rate  of  second-class  mail  matter  is  not  a 

subsidy  to  publishers.     (Collier) 530 

Social  value— 

The  periodical  press  keeps  the  balance  between  con- 
centrated capital  and  the  element  of  discontent, 

(Collier) 534 

Social  service — 

Publishers  of  periodicals  have  in  view  primarily  the 

rendering  of  a  public  service.     (Collier) ....    531 

(Enclosures)  or  subscription  blanks — 

Periodical  publis]>ers  would  not  oppose  tlie  disbar- 
ment of  subscription  blanks.     (Collier) 522,  533 

Third  Assistant  Fostmaster-Oeneral — 

His  recommendations  legitimatize  the  very  abuses  he 

denounces.     (Collier) '  528 

Arguments  of,  not  conclusive  as  to  changing  of  rate  on 

second-class  matter.     (Collier) 517 
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COLLIEE,  EOBT.  J. — Continued.  fm- 

Third  Assistant  Fostmaster-Oeneral — Continued. 

Mr.  Madden  oversteps  the  boundary  that  separates  a 
departmental   question  from  a  question  of  public 

policy.     (Collier).. 531 

COLLIN'S  (p.  91).     See  Weekly  Publishers  Association  of  Amerioa. 
COBTELTOU,  HON.  OEdEOE  B.,  P08TMA8TEE-OEEEEAL  (pp. 
687-697), 
Aoconntants — 

Expert  accountants  should  be  employed  for  a  limited 
period  to  overhaul  the  affairs  of  the  Department. 

(Cortelyou). _.. ., 688 

Existing  statutes — 

It  is  the  spirit  of  the  Department  to  execute  the  laws 
that  are  in  existence.  The  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment has  another  duty  and  that  is  this:  When  he 
finds  the  laws  relating  to  his  Department  to  be 
defective  from  the  administrative  standpoint; 
when  he  finds  that  thev  are  only  an  embarrassment 
to  the  Department,  and  at  times  that  they  are 
unjust  to  outside  interests,  he  should  endeavor  to 

have  the  defects  removed.     (Cortelyou) 687 

However,  there  is  no  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  to  enforce  the  existing  statutes  to  the 

letter,  if  occasion  requires.     (Cortelyou)  _ 687 

Eeforms — 

Either  there  should  be  an  addition  to  the  present  law 
by  way  of  explanation  or  definition  as  will  clear  up 
some  of  our  perplexities,  or  such  changes  as  will 
tend   to  simplify  and  cut  out  fine  distinctions. 

(Cortelyou) 690 

Third  Assistant  Fostmastor-Oeneral — 

Position  of,  substantially  the  position  of  the  Depart- 
ment.    (Cortelyou) 688 

Weighing — 

Statistics  based  upon  the  weighings  of  the  past  have 
not  been  satisfactory  and  there  should  be  a  careful 

weighing  of  all  classes.     (Cortelyou) 688 

FEDEEATION    OF    TEABE    FEE88   A880GIATI0E8   IE   THE 
UNITED  STATES  (p.  272.)     See  Trade  Fress  Associations,  Fed- 
eration of. 
FEATEENAL  FEE8S  (pp.  304-310): 

The  National  Fraternal  Press  Association,  being 
editorial  section  of  the  National  Fraternal  Con- 
gress, consisting  of  58  fraternal  beneficiary  orders 
and     societies,     represents     4,500,000     members. 

(Hollenback) 304 

The  beneficial  members  of  the  orders  number  5,203,- 
235;  social  n^embers  receiving  the  papers  number 
5,536,683.     Insurarce    in    force,    $6,836,045,693; 

death  losses,  1905,  $65,620,319.     (Robirson) 310 

Fraternal  publications  should  be  given  right  to  carry 
advertising  which  would  also  produce  first-class 
postage  revenue.     (Hollenback) 306 
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Advertising — 

Some  carry  advertising.     (HoUenback) 308 

Advertising  in  periodicals  is  productive  of  first-class 

postage.     (HoUenback) 306 

"No  limitation  should  be  placed  upon  the  matter 
which  may  be  published  in  the  columns  of  any 
newspaper  or  periodical,  be  such  matter  literary 
or  advertising  m  its  character."     (HoUenback)...       308 
Deficit — 

Due  to  rural  free  delivery.     (HoUenback) ) 307 

Due  to  Government  free  matter.     (HoUenback) . . .  305,  306 
Difficulties  in  construing  acts — 

Difficulties  of  construing  act  of  1879  with  act  of 
1894,  justify  some  amendment  for  the  sake  of 

clearness.     (HoUenback) 308 

Eratemal  societies — 

Are  paying  the  full  cost  of  mailing  and  delivery  of 

their  publications.     (HoUenback) 305 

Increase  of  rate — 

An  increase  to  4  cents  per  pound  would  take  annu- 
aUy  $250,000  to  $500,000  from  wage-earners  rely- 
ing on  fraternal  insurance  for  protection  to  their 

families.     (HoUenback) 305 

Any  increase  in  rate  must  become  an  additional  tax, 
not  upon  the  whole  population,  but  upon  the 
4,500,000  members  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for 
the  use  of  the  mails  by  tne  same  Government 

Departments.     (HoUenback) . .  305,  306 

20  per  cent  of  fraternal  newspapers  being  prepaid  at 
1  cent  a  copy  for  local  delivery.  No  furtner  in- 
crease should  be  made  and  aU  second  class  should 
be  carried  everywhere  in  the  United  States  at  1 

cent  per  pound.     (HoUenback,  Robinson) 306, 

308,  309,  310 
Bailway-mail  pay — 

Railway-mail  pay  is  excessive.     (HoUenback) 306 

Second-class  matter  treated  as  of  the  lowest  class; 
no  extraordinary  expense  in  handling  it  except  on 
railway  trains;  handled  in  spare  time.  (HoUen- 
back)..  306 

GLASGOW,  WILLIAM  A.,  representing  Periodical  Publishers' 
Association  of  America  (pp.  542-566): 
Abases — 

Correction  of  abuses  under  existing  law  wiU  solve  the 

difficulties  of  the  postal  service.     (Glasgow) 547 

There  has  been  no  determined  effort  by  the  Depart- 
ment to  do  away  with  abuses.     (Glasgow) 557 

Commission,  permanent— 

A  permanent  commission  of  five  is  desirable.  (Glas- 
gow) - -      558 
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GomniiBBion,  permanent — Continued. 

The  suggested  commission  should  do  just  what  the 
Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  is  now  doing 
in  the  way  of  admitting  or  rejecting  periodicals, 
and  should  have  no  additional  authority.  (Glas- 
gow)   564,  565 

Cost  of  handling  and  transportation — 

Five  million  dollars  are  lost  by  exorbitant  transpor- 
tation charges.      (Glasgow) .  _ 544 

Cost  of  transportation — 

In  1846  the  Postmaster-General  recommended  that 
rates  be  made  equal  to  the  cost  of  transportation, 

but  Congress  did  not  act.     (Glasgow) 548 

Nobody^  knows  what  the  cost  of  transportation  is. 

(Glasgow) 560,  563 

County  matter — 

By  act   of   1879   newspapers  circulated  in   county 

where  published  went  free.     (Glasgow) 549 

Court  review — 

The  decision  of  the  Department  should  be  subject  to 

review  by  the  court.     (Glasgow) 558 

In  37  cases  out  of  39  the  court  has  sustained  the  De- 
partment.   (Glasgow) 552 

The  decisions  of  the  Department  or  of  a  permanent 
commission  ought  to  be  subject  to  court  review. 

(Glasgow) 558, 565 

Deficitr— 

Figures  show  that  the  apparent  deficit  is  not  caused 
bv    the    transportation    of    second-class    matter. 

(Glasgow) 545 

If  the  books  of  the  post-office  were  properly  kept,  no 

real  deficit  would  appear.     (Glasgow)  _  _ 543 

The  franking  privilege  helps  to  create  the  deficit. 

(Glasgow) 544 

Definition  of  a  newspaper — 

Congress  in  1845  gave  the  first  definition  of  a  news- 
paper.    (Glasgow) . . 548 

Distance  rate — 

A  distance  rate  on  newspapers  was  established  by 

Congress  in  1825  and  in  1851 .     (Glasgow) 548 

The  distance  rate  was  repealed  in  1852.     (Glasgow) . .       548 
Educational  value — 

The  postal  business  is  the  measure  of  the  intellectual 

activity  of  the  people.     (Glasgow) 559 

Exchanges — 

In  1859  the  Postmaster-General  recommended  doine 
away  with  the  exchange  privilege,  but  Congress  did 

not  act.     (Glasgow) 549 

Existing  statute— ^ 

All  we  want  is  a  consistent  and  continued  enforce- 
ment of  the  present  law  in  reference  to  second- 
class  mail  matter.     (Glasgow) 554,  556, 558 
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statute — Continued. 

A  codification   of   the  ridings  of   the   Department 

under  the  present  law  ought  to  be  made.     (Glasgow) .       555 

The  nonenforcement  of  existing  statute  is  no  excuse 

for  new  legislation.     (Glasgow) . .  556 

privilege — 

Nineteen  millions  of  revenue  are  given  away  by  the 

franking  privilege.     (Glasgow)  .  _ ...       544 

Increase  of  rate — 

Suggestion  of  increase  on  second-class  mail  matter  is 
i(fle  when  it  is  considered  that  there  is  no  actual 
deficit.    (Glasgow) _ 543 

Increase  of  rate  would  reverse  the  policy  of  Govern- 
ment from  the  time  of  the  first  establishment  of 
postal  system.     (Glasgow) 543 

An  increase  from  1  to  4   cents  would  cripple  if  not 

destroy  almost  every  periodical.     (Glasgow)..    ..       543 

The  abuse  of  the  service  in  second-class  matter 
should  be  cured  rather  than  the  rate  increased. 
(Glasgow) ....  .    546,547 

No  increase  should  be  made  until  no  other  course  is 
open.     (Glasgow) 546 

The  policy  of  the  Government  in  giving  low  rates 

should  not  be  reversed.     (Glasgow) _ .  _ .       559 

In  1812  for  war  revenue  all  rates  of  postage  were 
increased  50  per  cent,  but  such  an  increase  would 
not  be  tolerated  now.     (Glasgow) 547 

In  1832  the  Postmaster-General  recommended  a  100 
per  cent  increase  of  rates,  but  Congress  did  not 

act.     (Glasgow) ...       548 

Increase  of  rate — 

A  4-cent  rate  would  ruin  the  Curtis  Company.  (Glas- 
gow)   .        544 

Legitimate  list  of  subscribers — 

A  definition  of  the  words  "legitimate  Hst  of  sub- 
scribers" can  not  be  framed,  but  what  is  a  legiti- 
mate list  may  be  determined.     (Glasgow) 555 

Political  influence- 
Political  influence  should  not  be  felt  by  the  Depart- 
ment when  adjudicating  cases.     (Glasgow) 558,  565 

Eural  free  delivery — 

Twenty-eight  millions  of  revenue  are  given  away  to 

rural  free  delivery.     (Glasgow) 544 

Rural  free  delivery  helps  to  swell  the  deficit.  (Glas- 
gow)   545 

Sample  copies — 

The  periodical  publishers  are  willing  for  a  restriction 
of  sample  copies  to  10  per  cent  of  the  issue  of  the 

publication.     (Glasgow) _       557 

Second-class  mail  matter — 

The  present  rate  has  been  arbitrarily  fixed.  There 
has  never  been  an  adjustment  of  rates  upon  a  cost 
basis.      (Glasgow) 562 
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Second-class  mail  matter — Continued. 

Second'-class  mail  matter  as  a  class  was  established 

in  1863.     (Glasgow).. . ..      549 

Loss  on  second-class  mail  matter  should  be  credited 
by  some  of  the  profits  arising  from  business  created 

by  second-class  matter.     (Glasgow) . : . .  _ 543 

Newspapers  have  always  been  carried  at  a  low  rate  as 

a  matter  of  public  policy.     (Glasgow) 549 

Newspapers  first  carried  at  a  rate  dependent  upon 

weight  in  1852.     (Glasgow) M8 

Subscribers— 

Before  1879  subscribers  paid  postage  on  newspapers, 
but  since  that  time  tne  publishers  have  paid  it. 

(Glasgow) - 549 

OLESSHEE,  A.  W.     (p.  365.)     See  Inland  Daily  Press  Association. 
GEEEH,    WILLIAM,      (p.  452.)     See    Typothetae,    United,    of 

America. 
HAMILTOir,  JOHH  J.     (p.  180.)     See  Agricnltural  Press. 
THE  HEABST  HEWSPAPEBS,  BEPBESEIf TED  BT  THOXAS  T. 
WILLIAHS(pp.  148-149,  173-175): 
Cost  of  handling  and  transportation — 

Newspapers — transportation  rendered  inexpensive  by 

publishers  sacking  and  routing.     (Williams) 174 

Educational  and  political  fanctions  of  the  newspapers.    (Wil- 
liams)   -  - - 173 

Express  and  freight  rates — 

In  California  express  charges  on  newspapers  15  cents 
a  hundred,  competitive  points,  12  i  cents  a  hun- 
dred, whether  ordinary  newspapers  weighing 
about  22  pounds,  or  Sunday  newspapers  weiring 

100  pounds.     (Williams) 174 

Becommendations — 

The  widest  latitude,  the  most  liberal  treatmtot,  and 
the  broadest  scope  and  the  least  interference  with 
newspaper  publishers  the  better  for  the  countrv. 

(Williams) ./         175 

Second-class  rate — 

Low  rate  has  been  passed  on  to  the  people.  (Wil- 
liams).   .    -  -      173 

Supplements — 

Expensive  to  manufacture.     (W^illiams) ...... 174 

Colored  supplements  demanded  by  public.  (Wil- 
liams)      -  - 175 

HEBBEBT,   BENJAMIN  B.    (p.   133)      See  National   Editorial 

Association. 
HILL,  JOHN  A.  (p.  301).    See  Trade  Press  Associations,  Federa- 
tion of. 
HOLLENBACK,  GHESTEB  G.  (p.  304).    See  Fraternal  Press. 
HUBBABD,  J.  M.,  ASSISTANT   POSTMASTEB,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
(pp.  108-133): 
Advertising  matter — 

Separate  rate  on.     (Hubbard) 129 
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Bulk  mail  ontside  the  mail — 

Reasons  for  recommendation.     (Hubbard) 113 

Cost  of  handling — 

Least  expensive.     Cost  of  handling  fully   made-up 
mail  in  oflBce  of  origin  is  4  cents  per  100  pounds,  as 
against  41  cents  for  imseparated  mail.     (Hubbard) .       116 
Cost  of  handling  mail  to  subscribers  in  office  of 

origin.     (Hubbard).. 128 

Percentage  of  bulk  mail  small.     (Hubbard) 129 

Fully  made  up  at  Chicago  60  per  cent.     (Hubbard) . .       116 
Xxpress  companies — 

Percentage  of  second-class  matter  carried  by  express 

companies  about  50  per  cent.     (Hubbard) 113 

Rate  within  radius  of  150  miles,  17  to  50  cents  per 
100  pounds;  $1  per  100  pounds  for  any  distance. 

(Hubbard;  Herbert) 113 

Oovemment  free  matter — 

Offset  by  rent  of  buildings,  fuel,  light,  janitor  serviec, 

and  furniture.     (Hubbard). 125 

Handling — 

Cost  of,  by  carriers.     (Hubbard) 116 

Routing  by  publishers  to  be  made  obligatory   117 

Incidental  service  to  pnblisherB— 

Publishers*  notices  (Why  not  charge  for?).  (Hub- 
bard)   .      ,    .        .    116 

Cost  of.     (Hubbard)    ..  ..         116 

InoreftBO  of  postage — 

Matter  mailed  in  bulk  to  2  cents  per  pound.  (Hub- 
bard) .      .\  .        .    .  .    114 

Reasons  for.     (Hubbard) .    .    .    . 116 

Effect  on  service.     (Hubbard)  .  _ 115 

Mailed  to  subscribers  to  3  cents  per  pound.  (Hub- 
bard)     _.        .        .      .    114 

Periodical  press,  growth  of — 

Stimulated  by  low  price  of  paper  and  typesetting 

machines.     (Hubbard) .      .    .     110 

Reasons  for  assisting  periodical  press  no  longer  in 
force:  Opinion  of  Postmaster-General  Miles.  (Hub- 
bard)     111 

Postal  service — 

More  expensive  than  in  1885.     (Hubbard) 119 

Reasons  for.     (Hubbard). 119 

Administration  reform  inadequate.     (Hubbard) 122 

Reasons  for.     (Hubbard) _  _       122 

Ponnd  rates — 

Bulk  rate  introduced  to  abolish  complicated  system 

of  postage  collection.     (Hubbard) _ 112 

Lower  in  fact  than  when  enacted.     (Hubbard) 127 

Recommendations — 

A.  That  second-class  matter  be  placed  on  a  self-sus- 

taining basis 114 

B.  That  bulk  mail — i.  e.,  mail  for  news  agents  and 

dealers — be  sent  outside  the  mails 114 
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BecommendatioiiB — Continued. 
Reasons — 

1.  It  would  be  a  simple  and  economical  way  of 

solving  the  question,  which  is  still  a  rev- 
enue question 115 

2.  First   pound-rate  law,   intended   to   super- 

sede the  old  copy  rate,  was  an  improve- 
ment in  one  respect,  but  it  opened  the 
door  for  abuses  of  the  privilege 116 

3.  Circulation  was  then  small,  and  the  future 

could  not  be  foreseen . .       112 

4.  News  agent  and  dealer  system  was  in  its  in- 

fancy  112 

5.  Mistake  of  carrying  matter  for  less  than 

cost  caused  a  rush  into  the  publishing 
business,  until  now  the  market  is  over- 
supplied  ;  bonus  to  blame  for  this 112 

6.  At  first  papers  went  mainly  to  subscribers; 

now  the  reverse  is  true,  and  the  bulk  goes 

to  dealers - .        112 

7.  In  the  large  centers  publishers  assist  post- 

office  by  routing  their  own  mail  ana  de- 
livering it  to  the  railway  station 113 

8.  In  many  cases  newspapers  and  periodicals 

are  now  sent  outside  the  mails.  It  is  said 
that  50  per  cent  of  the  combined  circula- 
tion of  newspapers  and  magazines  is  sent 
this  way.  For  short  distances  the  rates 
given  hj  the  railroads  and  the  express 
companies  are  less  than  a  cent  a  pound 
but  the  service  given  is  not  as  thorough 
nor  as  expensive  as  that  of  the  post-office.        113 

9.  No  practical  reason  why  matter  that  is  not 

now  handled  by  the  post-office,  except  in- 
cidentally, should  not  be  forwardea  out- 
side the  mails 113 

10.  Change  in  the  law  recommending  limiting 

the  second-class  rates  to  papers  and  peri- 
odicals intended  for  subscribers,  adver- 
tisers, and  exchanges . .        113 

11.  This  would  oblige  publishers  to  extend  their 

present  system  of  forwarding  their  publi- 
cations as  express  or  fast-freight  matter 1 13 

12.  It  is  thought  that  they  could  make  better 

terms  with  the  companies  than  the  De- 
partment  1 13 

13.  They  would  require  expensive  service  the 

post-office  maintains  for  letter-mail  service 
and  which  is  also  employed  in  carrying 
publications 113 

14.  Immense  saving  to  the  Department  in  space, 

tonnage,    equipment,    cars    required — in 

fact,  in  every  conceivable  way. 113 
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BecommendatioiiB — Continued. 
Reasons — Continued. 

15.  In   line   with   present   trend   with   present 
newspaper    aevelopment    and    therefore 

likely  to  be  adopted 114 

C.  1.  That  in  case  neither  of  the  foregoing  recom- 
mendations is  approved  a  2-cent-a-pound 
rate  on  bulk  packages  addressed  to  news 
agents  and  dealera  and  a  3-cent  rate  on  cop- 
ies for  subscribers,  advertisers,  and  exchanges 
be  adopted-   ._ ....-    114,116,125 

2.  The  abolition  of  the  sample-copy  privilege 114,  117 

3.  The  abolition  of  the  transient  rate  of  postage,   114, 117 

4.  The  compulsory  routing  of  second-class  mail  by 

publishers ..   114,117,118 

5.  The  filing  of  a  statement  with  each  mailing. . .    114,118 

6.  The  passage  of  a  stringent  law  to  punish  those 

who  willfully  violate  the  statutes  governing 

the  mailing  of  second-class  matter.  _ 114, 1 18 

Ronting  by  pablishers — 

To  be  made  obligatory.    ..  114,116,117 

Sample  copy — 

Abolition  of  the  privilege  recommended.  (Hub- 
bard).  __        114 

IKLASTD  DAILT  PRESS  ASSOCIATION  (p.  365-391): 

Represents  a  tremendous  number  of  county  weekhes 

and  interior  dailies.     (Glessner). .        . .    .  .  _ 365 

Abuses — 

The  present  law  adequate,  provided  existing  laws 
regarding  the  exclusion  of  publications  not  entitled 
be  enforced  (See  Nominal  rate;  Advertising  pur- 
poses; Legitimate  subscriber.)     (Glessner) .  _       365 

Advertising  purposes — 

Second-class  privilege  abused  by  papers  circulated  for 
advertising  purposes  at  from  10  to  25  cents  per 
year.  List  of  such  papers  with  circulation.  (Gless- 
ner)  .  , . ..       367 

The  advertising  papers  are  neither  literarv  nor  educa- 
tional; sent  to  dead  and  incorrect  addresses  with- 
out expectation  of  subscription  price.  (Glessner)  _  371,  378 
Attempt  to  define  an  advertising  sheet  as  one  whose 
advertisements  are  those  of  mail-order  house  and 
where  literary  matter  is  cliiefly  stories  and  miscel- 
lany.    (Glessner) 383 

The  various  elements  to  be  taken  into  account,  qual- 
ity and   amount  of  advertising  matter,  nomii^al 
>rice,  etc.,  leave  the  determination  wholly  to  the 
judgment  of  the  determining  body.     (Glessner) .  _ .       383 
Difficult  to  establish  any  rule  as  to  the  proportion  of 

advertising  to  reading  matter.     (Glessner) 384 

House  organs  should  be  excluded.     (Glessner) 387 
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Cost  of  handling  second-class — 

Sacks  for  second  class  handled  in  light  sacks  consti- 
tuting but  small  percentage  of  that  weight.  (Gless- 
ner) 366 

Leather  bags  no  longer  in  general  use.     (Olessner) . . .       388 

Cost  of  transporting  white  paper  from  Boston  to  San 
Francisco  in  carload  lots,  }  cent  per  pound.  (West- 
em  Freight  Rates,  May  1,  1906,  A.,  T.  and  S.  F., 
C,  B.  and  Q.,  C,  M.  and  St.  P.,C.,  R.  I.  and  P.  Rys., 
p.  100).     (Glessner) 367 

The  average  employee  in  post-office  of  Presidential 
grade  gets  more  tnan  the  average  employee  of  like 
value  in  mercantile  lines.  Not  true  of  large  cities 
like  Chicago  and  New  York,  but  of  interior  towns. 

(Glessner) 381 

Deficit- 
Postal  service,  including  rural  free  delivery,  self-sup- 
porting, if  allowance  is  made  for  Government  free: 
(Glessner) 365 

Second  class  does  not  burden  the  Government  as 
much  as  rural  free  deliveiy ;  comment  of  vice-<^hai^- 
man  and  Representative  Moon.     (Glessner) .  _ 367 

Deficit  due  to  (jovemment  free  matter.     (Lowry ) 389 

Educational  argument — 

Newspapers  print  the  pofitical  news  and  discus- 
sion and  give  currency  to  Congressional  debates. 
(Lowry)... 390 

Even  if  it  should  appear,  by  Onquestionable  mathe- 
matical demonstration,  that  the  cost  of  handling 
second-class  matter  was  2  cents  per  pound,  would 
adhere  to  the  contention  that  the  Government 
should  lose  the  1  cent  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
through  daily,  weekly,  and  biweekly  newspapers. 
(Glessner) . 382 

It  is  not  clear  that  the  daily  and  weekly  perform 
greater  socjal  service  than  the  monthly.  (Gless- 
ner)  386 

Increase  of  postage  rate — 

Increase  in  second-class  tonnage  reduces  rate  of  mail 

pay  on  other  classes.     (Glessner) ... 366 

County  newspapers  are  making  little  profit,  barely 
more  than  holding  their  own  against  the  competi- 
tion of  cheap  monthlies  and  larger  daiUes.     (Gless- 
ner)   370 

Legitimate  list  of  subscribers — 

Removal  of  limitation  on  the  volume  or  method  of 
circulation,  even  if  adequate  postage  rate  be 
charged,  would  be  objectionable,  as  injuring  the 
paper  of  small  circulation  by  competing  with  the 
paper  of  large  circulation,     ((jlessner) 377 
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Legitimate  list  of  snbiciibers — Continued. 

A  bona  fide  subscriber  is  one  who  authorizes  a  paper 
to  be  sent  to  his  address  for  several  issues,  either  by 
word  of  mouth  or  over  his  signature,  with  payment 
within  a  year  and  a  half.     (Glessner) 374, 375 

It  would  be  a  hardship  to  require  payment  in  ad- 
vance or  at  the  end  of  the  current  year.  (Gless- 
ner)  .375 

No  subscription  should  be  considered  bona  fide  nor 
entered  into  for  less  than  six  montlis  with  a  weekly 
or  one  month  for  a  daily,  but  credit  of  eighteen 
months  should  be  extended.     (Glessner) 375 

A  subscription  should  be  considered  dead  when  the 
time  for  which  paid  or  the  subscriber  obligates 
himself  to  pay  is  expired.     (Glessner) 374 

Definition  of  subscriber  exceedingly  difficult.  (Gless- 
ner)  _ 376 

A  sworn  statement  as  to  the  actual  bona  fide  sub- 
scribers would  be  effective  in  purging  their  swollen 
list.     (Glessner) 371 

A  sworn  statement  as  to  the  subscription  list  would 
relieve  the  Government  of  the  duty  of  purging 
such  list.     (Lowit) 390 

A  subscription  paicf  for  by  another  m  n  would  be 
a    bona    fide    subscription;  no    limitation    on  the 
number  except  when  in  bulk  for  one  issue.    (Gless- 
ner).  . 375,376 

A  requirement  that  the  subscriber  must,  within  a 
specified  time  after  the  receipt  of  the  paper,  give 
evidence  by  filing,  in  writing,  a  request  that  it  be 
sent  to  him  would  be  unacceptable,  but  might 

work  if  required  by  statute.     (Glessner)  _ . : 377 

Hominal  rates — 

The  dividing  line  as  to  nominal  rate  should  be  placed 
at  50  cents  a  year,  except  as  to  religious  publica- 
tions.    (Glessner) _ .       384 

But  quaere:  Whether  a  price  of  1  cent  a  copy 
should  be  permitted  a  daily  and  denied  a  monthly. 

(Glessner) 385 

Bailway  mail  pay — 

Liberal  allowance  to  railroads  justified  by  the  neces- 
sity of  quick  and  regular  transportation.  (Gless- 
ner)  -  -       366 

Rural  free  deliverv  has  increased  volume  of  mail 
delivered  to  country  people,  especiallv  city  dailies. 
(Glessner) ..- ..   368,369 

Rural  free  delivery  has  increased  advertisements  in 
papers  circulating  in  country  districts  of  mail- 
order houses,     (ulessner) 370 

Sample  oopies — 

Circulation  is  now  chieflv  built  up  by  personal  solici- 
tation.    (Glfssner).  /. ! 373, 379 
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Sample  copies — Continued. 

SampL*  copies  being  used  chiefly  for  advertising  pur- 

[)osps,  should    be  denied  second-class  rates  aoso- 
utely.      (Gl?ssner) 372  373, 379 

Absolute  prohibition  of  samples  would  hamper  tne 
starting  of  newspapers  to  the  advantage  of  those 
already  established.     (Glcssner) .   373 

Persons  sending  out  samples  to  incorrect  addresses 
should  be  notified  and  a  penalty  assessed  against 
them  equal  to  the  third-class  rate  on  the  copy.  A 
deposit  to  cover  such  charges  might  be  required 
in  advance.     (Glcssner) _ . .  373,  379 

Second-class,  a  producer  of  other  classes  of  matter. 

(Glf  ssner).     366, 370 

JENKINS,  GHAS.  F.  (p.  175).    See  Agricultural  Press. 
KANSAS  EDITOBIAL  ASSOCIATION  (pp.  496-503): 
Advertising  purposes — 

Advertising  matter  should  be  restricted  to  space  equal 

to  that  of  reading  matter.     (Blackburn) 500 

Any  paper  or  magazine  published  for  a  nominal  price, 
or  that  makes  cluboing  arrangements  or  special 
gifts  or  concessions,  or  that  conducts  with  the  pa- 
per or  publishing  house,  a  mercantile  or  other  busi- 
ness for  which  tne  paper  is  used  for  an  advertising 
medium,  should  be  excluded.     (Blackburn) 497 

The  use  by  papers  of  general  circulation  of  their  own 
columns  to  advertise  their  own  business  is  verj" 
slight  as  compared  with  thos*^  who  do  a  side  busi- 

n'^ss  in  merchandise,  etc.     (Blackburn) 500 

Credit  subscription — 

Credit  should  not  genorally  be  limited :  nothing,  how- 
ever, over  five  years.     (Blackburn) 497 

Enclosures — 

The  privilege  of  inclosing  clips,  order  blanks,  etc.,  and 
othfT  correspond'^nce  between  publisher  and  sub- 
scriber should  be  abolished.     (Blackburn.).     ...        501 
Exchanges — 

Exchangrs  are  of  value  in  performing  the  true  func- 
tion of  th*^  paper  in  respect  of  news,  and  if  actual 

should  not  be  disturbt^d.     (Blackburn) 502,  503 

Free  county  privilege — 

The  rural  fre^*  delivery,  not  assisting  the  weekly 
county  publisher,  furnishes  no  justification  for 
r<»moving  free  county  privilege.     (Blackburn) 498 

If  rural  free  dv-^livery  constitute  an  office  or  car- 
riers' office  within  present  statute,  there  would  be, 
nevertholnss,  no  justification  for  permitting  a 
county  weekly  to  pass  free  while  charging  a  daily; 
free  county  privilege  should  not   be  extended  to 

include  carrier  service.     (Blackburn) 499 

Inflated  circulation — 

All  drad  and  undelivered  copies  should  be  returned  at 

rate  of  8  cents  per  pound.     (Blackburn) 497 
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Hominal  rate — 

Gifts,  premiums,  and  club  rates  should  be  abol- 
ished.    (Blackburn) 501 

Sample  copies — 

Sample  copies  of  monthlies  should  be  restricted  to 
2  issues  per  year;  weokUes  to   12;  dailies  to  30. 

(Blackburn) 497 

All  dead  and  und:»livercd  copies  should  be  returned  at 

rate  of  8  cents  per  pound.     (Blackburn).  _ .   497 

Social  value  of  second-class  matter — 

Value  of  second-class  rate  in  making  a  national  mar- 
ket for  many  things,  enabling  the  makers  to  pro- 
duce the  best  for  the  least  money  because  of  the 

magnitude  of  their  operation.     (Blackburn) 498 

The  second-class  privilege,  inuring  to  the  benefit  of 
the  public,  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  vested 
right  of  the  public,  not  of  the  publishers.     (Black- 
burn)..      _ ..       496 

KXLLET,  JOHH  F.  (p.  94) .     See  Weekly  Publishers'  Association 

of  America. 
UVE-STOCK  JOUENALS  (p.  678). 

I.OWBT,  A.  K.  (p.  388) .     See  Inland  Daily  Press  Association. 
MAOILL,  ££V.  GEO.  P.  (p.  223).     See  Sunday-school  publications. 
MADDEH,  HON.  EDWIN  C,  THIED  ASSISTANT  POSTMASTEE- 
OENEEAL,  ON  BEHALF   OF   THE   POST-OFFICE  DEPAET- 
MENT  (pp.  4r-107): 

Attitude  of  the  Department — 

In  appearing  bffore  the  Commission  the  Depart- 
ment is  not  making  a  case  against  the  publisners, 
but  against  the  statutes  which  are  nonenforceable. 

(Madden) 33 

Advertising  purposes — 

From  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  all  the  newspapers 
and  periodicals  now  published  fairly  fall  within  the 
prohibition  of  the  statute  against  those  designed 
primarily  for  advertising  purposes.     (Madden)  ...         50 
See  also  Construction  of  Stat.  11,  4  D. 
Benevolent,  etc.,  societies.    See  Fraternal  societies. 
Construction  and  application  of  the  statutory  terms — 

I.  "All  newspapers  and  other  periodical  publica- 
tions^'— 
While  law  requires  that  newspapers  and  periodicals 
be  admitted  to  tl  e  second  class,  it  does  not  define 

the  term  newspaper  or  periodical.     (Madden) 19 

Department  has  not  undertaken  to  define  a  newspa- 
per as  it  exists  to-day.     (Madden) _         19 

Characteristics  of  a  newspaper,  as  illustrated  by  the 
'^Second  Ward  Roarer,"  Manatowac,  Wis.,  3i  by 
2J  inches,  weighing  about  60  copies  to  the  pound 
and  confined  to  the  locality  wliere  printed.  (Mad- 
den)  20 

Second  attempt  to  enter  ** Second  Ward  Roarer." 

(Madden) 20 
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KADDEH,  HON.  EDWIH  C— Ccmtiiiued. 

Constmction  and  application  of  the  statntory  terms — Oont'cL 
I.  *^All  newspapebs  and  otheb  periodicai.  publica- 
tions "—Continued. 

Third   attempt   to  enter  '*  Second  Ward  Roarer." 

(Madden). 21 

Characteristics  of  a  newspaper,  as  illustrated  by  the 
Daily  Mercantile  Reporter  and  Law  Bulletin,  con- 
sisting of  a  single  sheet  devoted  to  records  of  court 
proceedings,  real  estate,  law  notices,  etc.  (Mad- 
den)..... . -  _ . 21 

Characteristics  of  a  newspaper,  as  illustrated  by  the 
Daily  Reporter,  Monticello,  111.,  containing  entries 
in  neostyle.     (Madden) 21, 22 

Characteristics  of  a  newspaper,  illustrated  by  Ed- 
ward's Transcript  of  Record,  San  Francisco,  weigh-    • 
ing  40  or  50  copies  to  the  pound.     (Madden) 22 

Characteristics  of  a  newspaper,  illustrated  by  the 
Daily  Reporter,  Wilbur,  Nebr.,  a  neostyle  publi- 
cation carried  for  fourteen  years  as  a  periodical. 
(Madden) 22 

Characteristics  of  a  newspaper,  as  illustrated  by  the 
New  York  Times  Weekly  Financial  Quotation  Re- 
view. Tie  segregation  of  tl^e  Times  1  as  entitled  it 
to  a  circulation  of  an  independent  paper .    (Madden) .         22 

Comparison  of  tlie  New  1  ork  Times  Weekly  Finan- 
cial Review  with  Income  Values  and  Quotation 
Record.  Tiie  former  admitted  and  the  latter  ex- 
cluded.    (Madden) 22 

Characteristics  of  a  newspaper,  as  indicated  by  the 

Daily  Index,  Seattle,  Wasn.     (Madden) 22 

Characteristics  of  a  newspaper,  Frankford  Daily  In- 
dex, Frankford,  Kans. ;  printed  on  only  one  side 
and  has  only  local  information;  brought  wit)  in 
t}ie  statute  by  printing  on  two  side^  and  adding 
clipped  matter  of  public  interest.     (Madden) 23 

Characteristics  of  a  newspaper;  Scriptural  Text;  strip 
of  tl  in  cardboard,  10  by  1  inch,  published  quarterly 
in  a  wrapper  containing  one  card  for  each  week  in 
the  quarter.  Designed  to  be  pasted  together  in 
the  form  of  a  chain.     (Madden) _ .  . .         23 

Characteristics  of  a  newspaper,  as  exemplified  by  the 
Inter-Session  paper,  publis!  ed  at  Bayonne,  N.  J., 
consisting  of  instructions  and  concerning  prayers. 
Issued  by  U^e  )  ead  of  a  religious  order  to  its  mem- 
bers; composed  of  16  leaves,  5  by  6  inches.  (Mad- 
den)   ._ 23 

Characteristics  of  a  newspaper,  as  exemplified  by  the 
Bible  Banner  Series,  Stansbury,  Mo.,  consisting 
originally  of  a  single  sermon.     (Madden) 24 

Definition  of  a  newspaper,  as  exemplified  by  the  Be- 
rean  lesson  Pictures.  A  quarterly  consisting  of 
13  cards,  one  for  each  week,  with  the  technical 
indicia  of  a  publication  and  canying  a  golden  text. 
(Madden) 37 
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Constraction  and  application  of  the  statutory  terms — Cont'd. 

I.  "All  newspapers  and  other  periodical  publica- 

tions '' — Continued. 

An  objection  based  upon  the  ground  that  the  publi- 
cation is  not  a  newspaper  or  periodical^  the  pub- 
lisher immediately  seeks  the  use  of  scissors  and 
paste  pot  to  supply  wliat  appears  to  be  wanted, 
whether  editorial  matter  or  news.  If  the  Depart- 
ment seeks  to  pass  judgment  upon  tl:e  character 
of  matter,  it  is  metwitli  tl  e  objection  tl:at  it  is  not 
a  censor.     (Madden) 19 

In  the  matter  of  local  delivery  the  statute  provides 
one  rate  for  a  newspaper  and  a  different  rate  for  a 
periodical.  It  becomes  necessary  then  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  publication  like  the  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post,  for  instance,  is  a  newspaper  or  period- 
ical.    (Madden) 38 

II.  '^Conditions    for    admission     enumerated    in 

SECTION    14** — 

1.  Regularly  issued  at  stated  intervals — 

In  construing  the  requirement  that  a  publication 
.  must  be  issued  regularly  at  stated  intervals,  the 
Department  is  compellecl  to  forbid  publications  to 
combine  two  or  more  issues  in  one  number.  The 
law  in  this  respect  is  being  constantly  violated  by 
publishers,  wno  plead  ignorance  of  its  effect. 
(Madden) ..., 24 

Changes  of  the  publication  by  special  editions,  extra 

issues,  variant  or  enlarged  editions,  etc.     (Madden)         24 

Publication  is  admitted  on  particular  .copies  sub- 
mitted with  application.  Variations  from  such 
sample  constantly  raises  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  original  entered  covers  the  new  form  of  the 
publication.     (Madden) 25 

Variations  from  the  paper  as  originally  entered  is 
exhibited  in  the  '* Lariat,**  published  at  Davis  City, 
Iowa.     (Madden) 25 

Variations  from  the  paper  originally  entered  as  ex- 
emplified by  the  Pacific  Fisherman,  Seattle,  Wash. 
(Madden) . . 26 

Variations  from  the  paper  originally  entered  as  ex- 
emplified by  the  Kinston  Free  Press,  Kinston,  N.  C. 
(Madden) .  _ 25 

Variations  from  the  paper  originally  entered  as  ex- 
emplified by  the  Evening  Capital  News,  Boise, 
Idaho.     (Madden) 26 

2.  Requirement  of  a  Jcnown  office  of^hlication — 
Variations  from  the  paper  origmally  entered  as  ex- 
emplified by  the  Tacoma  News  and  Ilerald,  Tacoma, 
Wash.     Submitted  as  a  newspaper.     Varied  edi- 
tion and  pamphlet  descriptive  of  the  section  served 

by  the  paper.     (Madden) 26 

626  A— 07 57 
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ConBtruction  and  application  of  the  statutory  terms — Cont'd. 
II.  '' Conditions    for    admission    enumerated    in 
SECTION  14" — Continued. 

2.  Requirement  of  a  Tcnown  office  of  publication — Cont'd. 
The  rate  of  1  cent  a  copy  for  newspapers  and  1  cent  a 

copy  for  periodicals  under  2  ounces  charged  for 
delivery  within  the  city  of  publication  is  evaded  by 
the  establishment  of  office  of  publication  in  a  con- 
venient suburb  and  mailing  from  that  point  into 
the  city  at  1  cent  a  pound.     (Madden) 27 

3.  Printed  paper  sheets: 

Requirement  that  publication  is  formed  of  printed 
paper  sheets  operates  to  pad  the  paper  with  useless 
clipped  matter.     (Madden) 27 

See  also  supra  "Newspapers  and  other  periodical 
publications. '^     (Madden) 22 

4.  Requirement  that  the  publication  must  be  pub- 
lished FOR  THE  DISSEMINATION  OF   INFORMATION  OF 

A  PUBLIC    CHARACTER    OR  DEVOTED    TO    LITERATURE, 
THE    SCIENCES,    ART.    OR    SOME    SPECIAL    INDUSTRY — 

Statute  gives  no  clue  as  to  the  meaning  of  these 

terms.     (Madden) 27 

A.  Public  information — 

Requirement  as  to  public  information  as  affecting 
publications  designed  to  furnish  information  to 
members  of  an  organization  or  to  furnish  news  to 
an  individual  parish  or  church  as  such.  (Mad- 
den)  _.. 27 

Great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  application  of 
this  requirement  has  led  to  three  Congressional 
investigations.     (Madden) 28 

Requirement  as  to  public  information  illustrated  bv 
the  Missouri  Alumni  Quarterly,  published  to  reach 
the  membership  of  the  alumni  association  of  that 
institution.     (Madden) 29 

B.  Literature — 

Question  whether  the  term  devoted  to  literature 
means  devoted  to  the  subject  of  literature  and  not 
merely  containing  or  consisting  of  literature. 
(Madden)   .      29 

A  strict  construction  of  the  term  '^devoted  to  litera- 
ture/^ similar  to  that  of  the  term  '* devoted  to  the 
arts  and  sciences,**  would  exclude  a  great  portion 
of  the  leading  magazines.     (Madden) 29 

The  question  whether  the  term  devoted  to  literature 
includes  a  publication  made  up  entirely  of  fiction ; 
whether  one  complete  story  or  many  stories  or  parts 

of  stories.     (Madden)  ..  .1 .'. 30 

(/.  Some  special  industry — 

Illustrated  by  the  Iron  Age.     (Madden) 30 

D.  Legitimate  tut  of  subscribers — 

Statute  does  not  define  subscriber.     (Madden) 31 

Forms  of  subscription  held  by  Department  to  be  not 
legitimate.     (Madden) 32 
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ConBtmction  and  application  of  the  statutory  terms — Cont'd. 
II.  ''Conditions    fob    admission     enumerated    in 

SECTION  14'' — Continued. 
4.  Requirement  that  the  publication  must  be  pub- 
lished FOR  THE  dissemination  OF  INFORMATION  OF 

A  PUBLIC  CHARACTER,  ETC. — Continued. 

D.  Legitimate  list  of  subscribers — Continued. 

The  impossibility  of  promulgating  a  construction  of 
existmg  statutes  to  cover  all  cases  illustrated  in 
the  application  of  the  proviso  respecting  actual 
subscribers  and  to  subscription  made  upon  credit; 
whether  a  credit  subscription  is  a  subscription  at 
all  is  a  question,  and,  it  so,  the  extent  to  which 
credit  may  lawfully  be  given  is  also  a  question. 
A  list  of  subscribers  legitimate  to-day  may  be 
illegitimate  to-morrow.     (Madden) 30,  31 

The  subscription  list  is  a  continually  fluctuating 
thing,  and  the  list  with  which  a  magazine  first  en- 
ters IS  no  indication  what  its  subscnption  list  may 
become  in  a  short  time.     (Madden) 99 

E.  PriTnarily  designed  for  advertising  purvoses,  etc. — 
The  prohibition  of  publications  primarily  designed  for 

advertising  purposes  affords  great  possibilities  of 
construction.      (Madden) _         31 

What  is  meant  bv  ''primarily  designed  for  advertis- 
ing'' must  be  dieciaedin  every  individual  case,  yet 
the  statute  furnishes  no  test  of  that  design.  (Mad- 
den)   96 

A  strict  construction  and  enforcement  of  that  prohi- 
bition would  probably  force  out  of  the  second  class 
from  6P  to  70  p?r  cent  of  all  newspapers  and  from 
70  to  80  per  cent  of  all  magazines.     (Madden) 32 

Ratio  of  advertising  to  text  shown  by  Harper's  Maga- 
zine from  October,  1905,  to  September,  1906:  to- 
tal weight  of  12  copies,  276  ouncrs;  percentage  of 
advertising  of  Harper  Bros.'s  publications,  including 
magazines,  7.1  per  cent ;  percentage  of  advertising  of 
Harper  Bros.,  including  Harper's  Magazine  and  the 
Review  of  Books,  published  by  Harper  Bros.,  9.5 
per  cent;  cost  of  distributing  same  matter  in  cir- 
cular form  to  100,000  persons,  $1,000.    (Madden)  _         33 

In  the  case  of  newspapers,  any  attempt  to  pres'^rve  a 
balance  between  advertising  and  text  results  merely 
in  addition  of  sufficient  amount  of  * 'clipped"  text 
to  offset  new  advertisements.     (Madden)      .   33 

The  general  ratio  of  advertising  matter  to  reading 
matter,  as  exemplified  by  the  Vehicle  Dealer — 
Total  pages,  85,  independent  of  supplement. 
Text  pages,  32,  or  36  per  cent. 
Advertising  pages,  56,  or  64  pc^r  cent. 
Total  publication  and  supplement,  223  pages. 
Pages  of  text,  32,  or  14  per  cent;  advertising 

pages,  196,  or  86  per  cent.     (Madden) 32 
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Construction  and  application  of  the  statutory  terms — Cont'd. 
II.  "Conditions    fob    admission    enumerated   in 
SECTION  14'' — Continued. 
(_         4.  Requirement  that  the  publication  must  be  pub- 
lished FOR  THE  dissemination  OF  INFORMATION  OF 

A  PUBLIC  CHARACTER,  ETC. — Continued. 
E.  Primarily    designed  for  advertising  purposes,  etc, — 
Continued. 

The  general  ratio  of  advertising  matt^^r  to  reading 
matter  is  exemplified  by  26  consecutive  issues  of 
Iron  Age,  whos?  second-class  status  is  unques- 
tioned — 

Total  pag  s,  7,676. 

Text  pag.  s,  2,118,  or  27  per  c  nt. 

Pag  s  of  advortis^^mrnts,  5,560,  or  72  p  r  cent. 

Total  Wright,  45|  pounds.     (Madden.) 31 

Upon  the  qu«'  stion  wh'  tn-r  a  publication  is  primarily 
designed  for  advertising  purposes,  the  proportion 
would  have  great,  although  not  necessarily,  deci- 
sive weight.     (Madd'^n)     _..    . ..        97 

It  is  impossibl  ^  to  fix  a  hard  and  fast  line  with  re- 
spct  to  th"'  p  re  ntflg"^  of  advertising  by  which 
alone  a  periodical  would  be  detormin-^d  as  "  primarily 
designed  for  advertising  purpos'^s.'*  Th-^re  would  be 
no  greater  justification  in  excluding  one  with  72 
per  c"»nt  than  on?  with  50  per  c?nt.     (Madden)...        98 

The  strict  enforcement  of  the  present  statute  would 
so  overwhelmingly  disturb  trie  existing  conditions 
that  it  is  preferable  to  have  a  statute  making  the 
w^hole  matter  plain.      (Madden) 98 

In  an  average  newspaper  16  pages  contain  all  the  news 
usually  printed,  yet  newspapers  commonly  run 
from  50  to  70  pages,  reading  matter  being  inserted 
to  balance  the  ach^ertising.     (Madden) 34 

The  modern  newspaper  is  extended  to  include  sheet 
music,  which  otnerwise  is  chargeable  as  third-class 
matter.  On  the  question  of  "primarily  designed  for 
adv(Ttising  purpos'^s,*Hhe  publication  balances  ad- 
vertising matter  against  this  music.     (Madden) 34 

Advertising  matter  to  be  balanced  off    against    so- 
called  ^^  funny  matt'^r,*^  which  is  printed  at  a  cen- 
tral office  and  distributed  to  papers  carrying  it. 
(Madden). ; 34 

So-called  mail-order  journal  as  illustrated  by  the 
Ladies  Magazine,  Portland,  Me.     (Madden) 45 

So-called  mail-order  magazine  is  made  up  of  fiction 
and  advertisements;  in  order  to  balance  the  in- 
creasing advertising  a  little  more  fiction  is  added. 
The  puolication  is  sold  at  anything,  from  25  to  5 
cents  per  year,     (Madden) __ _ 45 

The  advancement  in  the  art  of  advertising  has  made 
the  average  publishing  house  a  substantial  agency 
for  distributing  advertising  matter.     (Madden) 50 
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Construction  and  application  of  the  statntory  terms — Cont'd. 
III.  Advertisements    attached    permanently    to 
THE  same — 

Advertising  coupons  intended  to  be  detached  and 

used  in  correspondence  by  reader.     (Madden) 83-84 

rV.  Supplements — 

Articles  held  not  to  be  supplements.     (Madden) 34 

Things  ruled  out  as  supplements  are  sought  to  be 

introduced  as  sections.     (Madden) 35 

Circulars  with  post  cards  at  bottom  to  be  cut  off  and 

used.     (Madden) _  _ _ .         35 

Supplement  as  exemplified  in  the  Berean  League 

Cluster.     (Madden) 35 

Wall  paper  as  a  supplement  to  the  New  Era.  (Mad- 
den)   .         35 

Application  of  the  term  ''supplement'^  as  exempli- 
fied by  the  Vehicle  Dealer,  in  which  the  supple- 
ment IS  larger  than  the  original  print  and  is  one 
continuous  advertisement.     (Madden) 35 

As  exemplified  by  the  Daily  Centralia  and  the  supple- 
ment, The  Illustrated  Centralia,  a  write-up  or  the 
town  itself.     (Madden) 35 

Forest  City  Times  issues  a  supplement,  calling  it  the 
Art  Supplement,  consisting  of  a  ''write-up'*  sub- 
stantially an  advertisement.     (Madden) 36 

Question  of  supplement  as  illustrated  by  the  Finan- 
cial Commercial  Chronicle;  a  bank  quotation  sup- 
Element,  being  excluded  as  such,  was  brought 
ack  by  calling  it  a  section  and  inclosing  it  with 
the  main  paper  in  a  folder.     (Madden) 36 

As  exemplined  by  the  Michigan  Volksblatt;  a  calen- 
dar to  oe  hung  upon  the  wall.     (Madden)    36 

V.  Original  print,  additions  to  the — 

Modern  methods  of  publishing  make  it  difficult  to 

determine  what  is  original  {)rint.     (Madden) 39 

The  question  of  additions  as  illustrated  by  the 
Riley  Regent,  with  an  advertisement  on  which  is 
pasted  a  piece  of  gingham;  the  Buyers^  BuUetin 
with  samples  of  dye  wool;  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Re- 
corder blotters  upon  which  are  printed  advertise- 
ments; the  Confectioners'  Review  with  an  adver- 
tisement printed  on  wax  paper,  constituting  a 
sample  of  the  paper  and  advertisement;  the  Inland 
Printer  with  samples  of  printing  work  done  by  a 
new  process  and  with  ink  advertisement  and  sam- 
ples of  paper  upon  which  the  advertisements  of  the 
maker  is  printed.     (Madden) 39 

It  has  been  impossible  to  enforce  the  law  as  to  such 
inserts.     (Madden) . . 40 

Question  of  original  prints  and  inserts  illustrated  by  a 
magazine  of  Minneapolis,  Minn. ,  with  a  page  devoted 
to  calcimine  tints.     (Madden) 40 
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ConBtruction  and  application  of  the  statutory  tenns — Cont'd. 
V.  Original  print,  additions  to  the — Continued. 

Illustrated  by  the  Seattle  Times  of  February  25, 1896, 
consisting  of  160  pages  in  15  parts,  only  one  of 
which  is  an  actual  newspaper,  others  being  largely 
pictures.     (Madden) 41 

Illustrated  by  the  comic  sheets  of  Daily  Argus  and 
Leader  of  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  and  10  other  papers, 
such  matter  being  printed  in  New  York  and  dis- 
tributed free  to  all  publishers  who  will  inclose  it 
with  their  papers.      (Madden) 41 

Illustrated  by  the  incorporation  of  a  printed  speech 
identical  in  form  to  a  number  of  papers.  (Mad- 
den) .- . ..        42 

Illustrated  by  the  five  forms  of  the  Philadelphia 
Press— the  Philadelphia  Press,  the  Sunday  Pnila- 
delphia  Press,  the  Philadelphia  Sunday  Press, 
Sunday  Magazine  of  the  Philadelphia  Press. 
(Madden) 42 

Illustrated  by  the  Sunday  magazines.     (Madden)  ...         43 

Difficulty  of  determining  whether  these  inserts  are 
independent  publications  so  issued  as  to  circum- 
vent the  requirements  of  the  law  as  to  its  separate 
list  of  subscribers.      (Madden) 43 

Question  of  the  issue  of  the  original  publication  as 
illustrated  by  the  Brooks  PubBshing  Co.;  32  pub- 
lications identical,  with  the  exception  of  the  titles 
and  a  few  pages  of  local  matter.     (Madden) 44 

Comparison  of  the  Brooks  magazines  with  the  patent 
inside  newspaper,  the  same  principle  resulting  by 
reason  merely  of  the  proportion  of  matter,  two 
contradictpry  rulings.     (Madden) 44 

The  question  of  the  identity  of  the  publication  as 
illustrated  by  the  Western  Newspaper  Union, 
all  advertisements  having  to  be  placed  with  the 
Union  and  not  with  the  local  publisher.  (Mad- 
den)   44 

DifficultieB  in  the  way  of  adminlBtration — 

The  difficulties  preventing  the  Department  from 
passing  upon  the  questions  presented  as  evasions 
of  existing  law  are  the  uncertainty  of  the  law  and 
the  lack  of  sufficient  force  to  reach  them.  (Mad- 
den) .      .    82 

I.  Uncertainty  of  the  law. 

Scarcelv  a  provision  or  requirement  in  1879  or  1894 

which  can  be  enforced  uniformly.     (Madden) 46 

An  abuse  ruled  out  in  one  form  immediately  develops 

in  another.     (Madden) 86 

The  difficulty  of   enforcing  the  law  illustrated  by 
advertising    coupons    which    are    equivalent    to 
inclosing  a  sheet  of  paper  or  order  blank  for  the      - 
reader  to  use  in  correspondence.     (Madden) 83 
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Difficulties  in  the  way  of  adminiBtration — Continued. 

I.  Uncertainty  of  the  law — Continued. 

If  coupons  of  this  character  are  permitted,  it  becomes 
impossible  to  draw  the  line  at  which  paper  for  cor- 
respondence may  not  be  inserted.     (Madden) 84 

One  objection  to  present  administration  is  that  pub- 
lications are  unable  to  find  out  in  advance  what  the 
Department  will  hold.     (Madden)  _  _    19 

Yet  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  in  advance  any  fixed 
rules  without  running  a  risk  of  limiting  the  scope  of 
the  statute  as  aflFecting  some  particular  publication. 
(Madden) . .         85 

The  execution  of  the  existing  law  requires  an  exami- 
nation and  decision  of  individual  cases.     (Madden) .         97 

Present  law  requires  irritating  and  humiliating  sur- 
veillance, scrutiny,  and  espionage  of  every  pub- 
lisher's business.     (Madden) .....    .    ...      . 5 

II.  Lack  of  adequate  force — 

The  rulings,  decisions,  and  instructions  and  corre- 
spondence of  the  classification  division  run  from 
200  to  300  per  day.     (Madden) 47 

The  force  engaged  in  the  work  of  classification  num- 
bers 45  persons.     (Madden) .  _ 47 

Expedients  employed  to  circumvent  all  these  statutes 
are  impossible  of  eifective  control  as  at  present 
equipped.     (Madden) 46 

Investigation  of  each  copy  of  a  periodical  as  it  comes 

in  the  post-office  is  impossible.     (Madden) 82 

It  is  physically  impossible  for  the  postmaster  to  in- 
spect every  paper  going  through  the  mails;  illegal 
supplements  are  frequentlv  included  without  any 
guilty  intent  on  the  part  oi  the  publisher.  In  such 
cases  it  is  impossible  to  enforce  the  penalty.  (Mad- 
den)  .  .       -. ' .. -.--         36 

Difficulty  in  administering  the  single  provision  with 
respect  to  the  legitimate  list  of  subscribers  illus- 
trated by  a  case  which  consumed  three  months  and 
a  half  in  reviewing  the  publishers'  books.  The  con- 
sideration of  this  case  required  in  addition  to  the 
report  522  separate  communications  and  an  addi- 
tional volume  of  other  documents.     (Madden) 46 

As  the  decisions  of  the  classification  division  can  not 
be  kept  up  to  date  the  delay  constantly  causes  a 

loss  to  the  publisher.     (Madden) 99 

Designed  primarily   for   advertising   purposes.     (See  Con- 
struction of  Stat.  II,  4  E.) 
Devoted  to  literature,  etc.     (See  Construction  of  Stat.  II, 

4B.) 
Fraternal  societies,  institutions  of  learning,  trade  unions,  etc. — 

The  act  of  July  16,  1894,  places  admission  not  upon 
the  nature  of  the  publication,  but  by  whom  pub- 
lished.    (Madden) 45 
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Fraternal  sooieties,  institutions  of  learning,  trade  unions,  ete. — 

Continued. 

The  question  whether  the  act  of  1894  contemplated 
that  only  one  periodical  publication  issued  by  a 
central  body  of  a  benevolent  or  fraternal  society  or 
whether  each  local  branch  of  an  organization  may 
have  its  local  periodical.     (Madden) 46 

Question  whether  an  annual  report  or  whether  any 
distinct  annual  or  semiannual  publication  may  l>e 
treated  as  an  issue  of  such  periodical  by  giving  it 
an  additional  title.     (Madden) 46 

The  Post-Office  Department  not  equipped  to  deter- 
mine what  is  a  oenevolent,  fraternal,  or  profes- 
sional society.      (Madden) 46 

Free  oounty  privilege — 

Under  a  reasonable  construction  of  the  term  ''actual 
subscriber"  not  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  copies 
of  the  publications  carried  free  in  the  countv  of  pub- 
lication would  be  lawfully  entitled  to  the  privi- 
lege.    (Madden) _ _ 37 

A  great  part  of  the  papers  circulated  under  free 
county  privilege  are  printed  in  one  central  office 
located  m  some  large  city;  the  additional  matter 
and  a  name  peculiar  to  the  locality  are  printed  in 
the  county.  In  fact  these  publications  split  up 
under  many  different  titles.     (Madden) 38 

Discrimination  of  rates  in  favor  of  weeklies  frequently 

causes  a  semiweekly  being  transformed  into  two 

weeklies.     Illustrated  by  the  Vallev  Times  and  the 

Kittanning  Times,  Kittanning,  Pa.     (Madden) . , .         38 

History  of  the  movement  for  a  reform  in  second-class  matter — 

Report  of  Postmaster-General  Wanamaker  first  for- 
mal declaration  concerning  defects  of  existing  stat- 
utes.    (Madden) 6 

Abuses  complained  of  by  Wanamaker  were — 

1.  Books  masquerading  as  periodicals.     (Mad- 

den)  -. 6,7 

2.  Unlimited  sample-copy  privilege.     (Madden)  _  7 

3.  Return  of  unsold  copies  to  publishers.     (Mad- 

den)  8 

Postmaster-General  Wanamaker 's  second  report,  1892, 
again  drew  attention  to — 

1.  Book  abuses. 

2.  Unlimited  sample  copies. 

3.  Treatment  of  names  indicated  by  advertisers 

as  subscribers.     (Madden) 8 

Postmaster-General  Bissell,  report,  1894,  drew  atten- 
tion to  disproportionate  increase  of  second-class 
matter  by  reason  especially  of  book  abuse.  (Mad- 
den)  : - 9 
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History  of  the  movement  for  a  reform  in  Beoond-clasB  matter — 
Continued. 

Postmaster- General  Wilson's  report,  1896,  again 
drew  attention  to  (a)  book  abuse  as  a  virtual  con- 
cession of  a  franking  privilege  to  publishers  of  serial 
libraries;  (b)  to  use  of  sample  copies  for  advertis- 
ing purposes;  (c)  to  news  agents^  return  of  unsold 
copies;  (d)  circulation  by  fraternal  societies  of  ad- 
vertising matter.     (Madden) 9 

Postmaster-General  Wilson's  report,  1894,  proposed 
legislation  as  follows: 

(a)  Including  periodicals  which  are  in  fact  books. 

(b)  Correcting  sample  copy  abuse. 

(c)  Excluding  unsold  matter  returned. 

(d)  Placing  limit  on  circulation  of  publishers  of 

benevolent  and  fraternal  societies,  etc. 

(e)  Requiring  a  rate  of  1  cent  for  each  4  ounces 

on  copies  sent  by  publisher  as  agent  or  ad- 
vertiser or   purchaser   to   addresses  fur-  ^ 
nished  by  them.     (Madden) 9 

Postmaster-General  Geary,  report,  1897,  stated  that 
under  existing  statutes  a  privileged  class  used  the 
mail  either  free  of  charge  or  at  prices  below  cost  of 
transportation 9 

Estimated  loss  to  service  more  than  $26,000,000  per 

annum.     (Madden) . 10 

Postmaster-General  Smith  denounced  (a)  abuse  of 
paper-covered  books  (such  matter  being  third 
class),  stating  that  Government  lost  7  cents  per 
pound  at  each  mailing;  (b)  house-organ  abuse,  or 
the  so-called  trade  journal  made  up  of  advertise- 
ments with  enough  scissored  matter  to  give  it  the 
guise  of  a  periodical:  (c)  sample-copv  abuse. 
(Madden) "^ 10 

Postmaster-General  Smith,  report,  1899,  stated  that 
Department  is  powerless  alone  to  remedy  the  evils 
resulting  from  laws  and  want  of  precision.  (Mad- 
den)  11 

Postmaster-General  Smith,  report,  1900,  stated  that 
whole  net  cost  of  extending  rural  free  delivery 
could  be  saved  by  stopping  second-class  abuse. 
(Madden) 11 

Postmaster-General  Smith,  report,  1900,  stated  need 
of  service  a  simple  act  leaving  no  ground  for  mis- 
understanding or  misconception.     (Madden) 11 

Postmaster-General  Smith,  report,  1901,  stated  that 
second-class  matter  was  estimated  to  be  about  60 
per  cent  of  total  weight.  Although  postal  revenue 
was  $111,000,000,  second  class  paid  a  Httle  over 
four  million;  that  Ls  to  say,  tliree-fifths  of  the 
weight  paid  but  only  one-twenty-eighth  of  the 
revenue.  In  spite  of  certain  economies  in  hand- 
ling, he  estimated  the  loss  in  revenue  to  have  been 
$17,227,283.     (Madden) 12 
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History  of  the  movement  for  a  reform  in  second-class  matter — 

Continued. 

Postmaster-General  Smith,  report,  1901,  outlined 
plan  to  correct  as  far  as  administrative  authority 

permitted  existing  abuses.     (Madden) 12 

Postmaster-General  Smith,  report,  1901,  stated  the 
determination  whether  periodical  was  within  pre- 
scribed requisites  a  matter  reauiring  a  special  ex- 
amination m  every  case.     (Madden) 13 

Postmaster-General  Smith,  report,  1901,  explained 
method  by  which  lists  of  subscribers  (absence  of 
which  indicates  there  is  no  public  demand  for  the 
publication)    are   manufactured    for   purj^oses   of 

entry.     (Madden) 13-14 

Postmaster-General  Cortelyou,  report,  1905,  stated 
that  if  it  costs  as  much  as  5  cents  per  pound  to 
handle  this  matter  in  the  mails  the  amount  paid 
out  was  $33,155,336.40,  as  against  the  revenue  of 

$6,186,647.54.     (Madden). 14 

Postmaster-General  Cortelyou,  report,  1905,  drew 
attention  to  the  change  in  conditions  since  the 

time  the  law  was  enacted.     (Madden) . .  _ 14 

Postmaster-General  Cortelyou,  report,   1905,  stated 
that  reform  of  the  book  abuse  alone  had  eliminated        3 
at  two  offices,  at  Chicago  and  New  York,  ap])roxi- 
mately  4,000,000  pounds  annually;  additional  data 
showing   reduction   at    New   York   of    16,000,000 

pounds.-    (Madden) 14 

Postmaster-General  Cortelyou,  report,  1905,  urged 
simplification  of  tests  for  classification  and  if  pos- 
sible  a   flat   rate   chargeable  upon   the   material 

thing  itself.     (Madden) 14 

Information  of  a  public  character.     (See  Construction    of 

Statutory  terms,  II,  4  A.) 
Known  office  of  publication.     (See  Construction  of  statutory 

terms,  II,  2.) 
Legitimate  list  of  Bubscribers.    (See  Construction  of  statutory 

terms,  II,  4  D.) 
Nominal  rates.     (See  Construction  of  statutory  terms,  II, 

4E). 
Original  print.     (See  Construction  of  statutory  terms.    V.) 
Fonnd  rates,  confined  to  publisher  and  news  agent.     (Mad- 
den)   .--- - 43 

Therefore  there  is  a  question  whether  an  associa- 
ted Sunday  magazine  is  properly  mailable  by  the 
publisher  of  the  paper  to  which  it  is  annexed  when 
it  itself  is  really  published  by  the  company  print- 
ing it. 
Printed  paper  sheets.    (See  Construction  of  statutory  terms. 

II.     3.) 
Begularly  issued.     (See  Construction  of  statutory  terms. 
II.     1.) 
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Bates  of  postage — 

Taking  tne  postal  service  as  a  whole,  including  the 
transportation  of  Government  free  matter,  the 
postal  service  is  a  self-sustaining  institution.  ( Mad- 
den)....  102 

The  question  of  the  proper  relative  charge  for  second- 
class  matter  is  wholly  independent  of  postal 
deficit.     ( Madden) . 102 

The  estimate  of  7  cents  a  pound  for  the  handling  and 
transportation  of  second-class  matter  is  made  by 
dividing  the  total  cost  of  service  by  total  amount 
of  mail  nandled.     (Madden) _         81 

A  charge  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  per  pound  ( 1  cent 
for  each  4  ounces  or  fraction)  would  be  a  compro- 
mise between  the  second-class  rate  and  the  third- 
class  rate  and  would  approximately  compensate 

the  Government  for  both  classes.    (Madden) 100 

Reform  of  abuses  by  administrative  action — 

Book  abuse 15, 16 

Return  of  unsold  copies _ 15/16 

Limitation  of  sampie  and  free  copies  to  100  per  cent 
by  construction  that  more  free  copies  than  sub- 
scribers' copies  is  evidence  of  the  primary  design 
for  free  circulation.     (Madden) 15, 16 

Incorporated   institutions  of  learning  restricted   to 

those  not  for  private  pecuniary  profit.    (Madden).   15, 17 

Chief  defects  of  existing  statutes  are  (a)  that  what 
has  been  accomplished  by  reform  may  be  undone; 
and  (b)  that  as  fast  as  one  abuse  is  cured  another 
arises,  by  the  constant  stimulus  given  by  a  priv- 
ileged rate  to  disguise  all  printed  matter  as  perodi- 
cals.     (Madden)  _ 17 

Exclusion  of  serial  libraries  as  books  result  in  creation 
of  new  magazines  containing  same  matter.  (Mad- 
den) ...._ ...-- 17 

Rule  against  free  copies  defeated  by  inflating  sub- 
scription lists  with  names  furnished  by  advertisers 

or  otherwise.    (Madden) 17 

Bemedies  for  the  existing  evils — 

It  is  impossible  to  carry  out  the  policy  upon  which 
the  second-class  privilege  is  supposed  to  nave  been 
established.    (Madden)  _ 84 

Impossible  to  lay  down  fixed  rules  in  advance  without 
running  risk  of  unduly  hmiting  scope  of  statute  in 
respect  of  some  individual  case  and  exhausting 
the  discretion  reposed  by  law.     (Madden) 85 

The  tests  of  classification  should  be  simplified.  The 
rates  of  postage  should  be  based  upon  the  physical 
thing  itself  irrespective  of  collateral  matters. 
(Madden) 51 
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g^Bemedies  for  the  eziBting  evils — Continued. 

What  is  desired  is  a  statute  leaving  as  little  as  possi- 
ble to  executive  discretion,  so  plain  that  any  cicizen 
may  know  his  rights,  ana  one  requiring  no  inves- 
tigation into  his  private  affairs.  Such  statute 
must  deal  onlv  with  practical  questions  as  to  trans- 
portation and  delivery  of  the  physical  thing  itself. 
(Madden) 5 

It  shovJd  be  unnecessary  in  fixing  postage  rates  to 
inquire  whether  a  paper  is  pi^blic  or  private,  or 
whether  it  is  a  part  of  another  or  independent  of  it. 
The  sole  question  should  be,  is  it  prmted  matter, 
irrespective  of  the  question  whether  there  are  sub- 
scribers or  whether  it  was  issued  at  nominal  rates 
or  for  advertising  purposes.  That,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  is  the 
only  remedy  for  the  present  condition.     (Madden) .        88 

It  should  be  none  of  the  business  of  the  Post-Office 
Department  to  inquire  whether  a  publication  is 
educational  or  not.     (Madden) 90 

Whether  a  publication  is  educational  or  not  is  always 
a  disputable  question  and  the  fixing  of  a  postage 
rate  should  not  be  dependent  upon  its  solution. 
(Madden) 90 

The  only  law,  which  will  automatically  cover  all 
classes  without  executive  constriction,  is  one 
treating  periodicals  as  printed  matter,  irrespective 
of  design  or  pi  rpose.     (Madden) 84 

A  rate  of  4  cents  per  poimd  is  a  compromise  between 
the  present  second  class  and  the  present  third  class 
rate,  and  will  approximately  compensate  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  carriage  of  both  classes.  (Mad- 
den)...  -.----- - .  -:-    -       1^ 

If  a  special  privilege  for  newspapers  and  periodicals 
is  to  be  maintained,  then  tlie  laws  sho.  Id  define 
and  fix  the  limits  of  the  privilege  in  no  i  ncertain 
terms.     (Madden) 51 

But  if  the  present  privilege  is  to  be  retained,  there 
sho  Id  be  some  fixed  limit  of  the  amoi  nt  of  matter 
that  co\  Id  be  p  t  into  a  periodical  including,  ad- 
vertising.    (Madden) 88 

If  present  law  remains  unaltered,  an  additional  force 
of  500  or  600  men  sho'  Id  be  provided  to  enforce 
them  effectively.     (Madden) 51 

1/  the  present  laws  are  to  remain,  provision  should 
be  made  for  their  administration  by  a  permanent 
commission  of  tliree  or  five  persons,  from  which 
there  woi  Id  be  no  appeal,  save  to  court.  Srch  a 
commission  would  establish  stabilitv  and  uniform- 

ity  of  the  service.     (Madden). 51 

Some  special  indnstry.     {See    Construction   of    statutory 
terms.     II.     4  C.) 
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MADDEH,  HON.  EDWDT  C— Continued.  Page. 

State  departments  of  agriculture — 

The  act  of  June  6.  1900,  granting  second-class  rates 
to  periodical  p.  blications  of  State  Departments  of 
Agricultt  re  places,  like  act  of  Ji  ly  16,  1894,  right 
of  admission  itpon  the  character  of  the  pi  blisher. 

(Madden). 45 

Subscriber,  legitimate  list  of.    {See  Construction  of  statutory 

terms.     II.     4  D. 
Supplement.     (See  Construction  of  statutory  terms.     IV.  ) 
Tablesr— 

Tables  of  acti  al  and  estimated  weights  of  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  matter,  except  Government  free, 
mailed  in  the  year  ended  Ji  ne  30,  1905,  with  the 
revem  e  derived  from  same,  and  the  percentage  of 

weight  and  reven  e  of  each  class.     (Madden) 48 

Table  showing  the  difference  of  revem  e,  if  third-class 
rate  had  been  collected  on  one-third,  one-half,  and 
three-foi  rths,  respectively,  of  all  the  matter  carried 

at  a  cent  a  pound  and  free.     (Madden) 48 

Tables  showing  the  loss  in  postage  in  handling  second- 
class  matter  on  the  ass  mption  of  one-third,  one- 
half,  and  three-fo  rths,  respectively,  of  the  total 
vol  me  had  it  been  carried  at  the  third-class  rate 
and  yielded  the  average  reven*,  e  on  that  class,  to 

wit :  14  cents  a  po:  nd.     (Madden) 49 

Table  showing  saving  res-  Iting  from  eliminating 
altogether  one-third,  one-half,  and  two-thirds, 
respectively,  of  second-class  matter,  the  cost  of 
handling  and  transporting  being  estimated  at  70 

cents  per  po:  nd.     (Gladden) 49 

Table  showing  the  estimated  amoimt  of  reven*  e  per 
pound  derived  from  varioi:s  classes  of  mail  matter. 

(Madden) _ 50 

MABDEH,  HON.  EDWIN  C,  THIRD  ASSISTANT  FOSTMASTEB- 
OEHERAL— WASHINGTON  HEARINGS  (pp.  681-687): 
Classification  of  mail  matter — 

The  law  should  provide  for  a  more  simple  classifica- 
tion of  mail  matter.     (Madden) 686 

Court  review — 

The  ruling  of  the  Department  should  be  subjected  to 

a  court  review.     (Madden) 683 

Coupons — 

The  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  congratu- 
lated on  coupon  order.     (Madden) 683 

Deficit— 

The  question  of  deficit  or  no  deficit  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  presentation  of  the  case  against  existing 

statutes.     (Madden) _ 684 

Espionage — 

Espionage  is  bad  and  ought  not  to  be.     (Madden) 685 

Cost  of  handling  and  transportation — 

Rates  of  the  different  classes  have  not  been  fixed  upon 
the  basis  of  handling  and  transportation.  (Mad- 
den)  - - 684 
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MADDEN,  HON.  EDWDT  C— WASHINGTON  HEAEINOS— Con-     P««e. 
tinued. 
Existing  law — 

Stout  enforcement  of  existing  law  would  rule  out  of 
second-class  matter  a  majority  of  newspapers  and 

magazines  published.     (Madden) 682 

All  the  testimony  before  Commission  goes  to  show 
that  existing  statutes  governing  second-class  mat^ 

ter  are  out  of  date.     (Madden) 682 

Some  of  those  who  advocate  no  change  in  the  law 
hope  to  restore  the  old  system  of  abuses.  (Mad- 
den)  683 

Increase  in  rate — 

If  an  increase  should  go  into  operation,  publishers 

should  be  given  due  notice.     (Madden) 686 

The  rate  may  be  determined  arbitrarily  and  inde- 

1)endently  of  the  cost  of  transportation  and  hand- 
ing.    (Madden) 684 

The  rate  on  second-class  matter  ought  to  be  4  c^nts  a 

pound.     (Madden) 686 

Legitimate  list  of  subscribers — 

The  law  intends  that  the  list  shall  be  wholly  and  not 

partially  legitimate.     (Madden) 682 

Becommendations — 

The  rate  for  second-class  matter  should  be  4  cents  a 

pound.     (Madden) 685 

MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION   OF   NEW  TOEK  (pp.  355- 
364)  : 
Abuse — 

The  abuse  of  the  second-class  privilege  is  sending 

papers  to  others  than  subscribers.     (Bainbridge)..      361 
Received  on  an  average  of  10  to  15  pieces  of  second- 
class  mail  daily,     (nainbridge) _ 361 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  second-class  matter  not  sub- 
S3ribed  for  and  goes  to  the  waste-paper  basket. 

(Bainbridge) 356,361 

Advertising  purposes — 

The  trade  journal,  while  indispensable  to  commerce, 
should  be  devoted  to  subscnbers  and  not  to  adver- 
tisers; there  are  now  too  many  poor  ones.  (Bain- 
bridge)  - .       355 

Classification  of  mail  matter — 

Mail  matter  should  be  classified  into  two  classes:  1, 
letters;  2,  all  other  mailable  matter.  (Bain- 
bridge)  355 

Effects— 

1 .  Would  result  in  1-cent  rate  for  letters. 

2.  Would  simplify  operations  of  the  Post-OflBce 
service.     (Bainbridge) 356 

3.  Would,  by  producing  a  surplus,  lead  to  pro- 
gressive spirit  in  policy.     (Bainbridge) 356 

Deficit — 

Deficit  not  bad,  because  simply  a  deficit,  but  as  lead- 
ing to  unprogre^sive  policy.     (Bainbridge) 356 
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KAHTJPACTUEE&8'  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  TO£K— Cont'd.         Page. 
Economy  result  of  low  periodical  rate — 

Second-class  pound  rate,  by  stimulating  production 
of  printed  matter,  has  resulted  in  great  economic 
waste  and  destruction  of  the  forests.  (Bainbridge) .       356 

The  second-class   rate  is  sustained  by  charge  of  2 
cents  on  letters,  which  is  50  per  cent  tax  on  gen- 
eral  commerce  and  industry.     (Bainbridge) .   .    ...       356 
Educational  policy — 

The  fall  in  the  price  of  paper  and  labpr-saving  ma- 
chinery render  Government  assistance  in  carrying 

literature  no  longer  necessary.     (Bainbridge) 359 

Express  and  freight  service — 

The  express  companies  compete  with  the  Govern- 
ment in  carrving  printed  matter  as  far  as  the  Ohio, 
but  they  will  not  carry  merchandise  for  the  same 
rate  because  the  Government  has  put  its  rate  at 
16  cents.     (Bainbridge) .    ...    358 

The  competition  of  the  express  companies  is  only 

within  a  certain  zone.     (Bainbridge) . .  . .'    . .    364 

Increase  of  rates — 

Rate  of  1  cent  in  all  matter  except  letters  would  be 
useful  to  the  public,  and  would  divert  to  trans- 
portation companies  the  bulk  of  merchandise 
which  the  Postr-Office  Department  can  not  handle, 
without  bounty  to  shippers.     (Bainbridge)  . .    ...       355 

An  8-cent  rate  on  all  mercnandise,  including  print;  is 
not  insisted  on,  but  the  rate  should  be  equitable, 
i.  e.,  the  same  on  all  merchandise.    (Bainbridge).   359,  361 

The  tariff  suggested  is  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  per 
pound;  not  necessarily  8-cents  per  pound  flat. 
(Bainbridge)-... ...    .        .. .    ..       364 

Probable  that  the  increase  in  periodical  postage  rate 
would  be  followed  by  increase  in  periodical  express 
rate;  but  the  objection  to  the  present  law  is  that 
it  sets  a  pacing  rate  to  the  publishers*  product  and 
not  that  of  others  producers.     (Bainbridge) 360 

The  express  companies  by  their  method  of  receipting, 
.etc.,  would  get  the  commercial  business  and  the 
mails  would  be  relieved  of  the  second  class  without 
being  loaded  down  with  first  class.     (Bainbridge) . .       358 

Extenaing  8-cent  rate  to  ordinary  merchandise 
would  increase  shipment  of  small  packages  be- 
tween individuals  out  not  from  business  nouses. 
(Bainbridge) .    . .    .  . .  357 

The  publisher,  like  other  producers  of  commodities, 
should  use  the  natural  cnannel  of  distribution  ana 
all  producers  put  upon  an  equality  by  an  equitable 
law.     (Bainbridge) ...    356 

Magazines  should  go  by  freight  from  the  wholesaler 
(publisher)  to  the  retailer,  the  news  agent,  or  book- 
seller.    (Bainbridge) -      .  -    -       359 
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MAiniFACTTJBEBS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  TOBK— Continued. 
Increase  of  rates — Continued. 

Any  change  in  letter  postage  should  wait  until  the 
results  of  the  change  of  rate  on  other  matter  than 

lettera  had  become  apparent.     (Bainbridge) 361 

Bepresentative  Bainbridge — 

Member  of  the  Bainbridge  paper  manufacturing  firm. 

(Bainbridge) 360 

Second-class  as  a  producer  of  first-class — 

If  second-K^lass  matter  produces  more  first-class  reve- 
nue, it  is  by  charging  too  much  on  the  letter  post- 
age.    (Bainbridge) 357 

Becommendations  (Bainbridge): 

Mail  matter  should  be  classified  into  two  classes — 

1.  Letter;  2.  All  other  mailable  matter 355 

Effects— 

1.  Would  result  in  1-cent  rate  for  letters. 

2.  Would  simplify  operation  of  the  postal 

service 356 

3.  Would,  by  producing  a  surplus,  lead  to 

progressive  spirit  in  policy 356 

MAINS,  BEV.  GEOBGE  P.  (p.  233).     See  Sunday-school  publi- 
cations. 
MINNESOTA  EDITOBIAL  ASSOCIATION  (p.  609).     See  Saylor. 
MOBGAN.  E.  M.,  ASSISTANT  POSTMASTEB,  NEW  TOBK,  N.  T. 
(pp.  195-198,  712): 
Advertising  purposes — 

Difficult  of  determination.     (Morgan) 197 

Bulk— 

Fully-made-up  mail  is,  at  New  York  oflSce,  67  per 

cent  of  total  second  class.     (Morgan) 712 

Fraternal  publications — 

Publications  under  act  of  1894  (fraternal,  etc.)  should 
'    not  carry  advertising  except  that  relating  to  the 

object  of  the  publication.     (Morgan) 196 

Local  delivery — 

Rates  inequitable  and  unequal.     (Morgan) 196 

All  publications,  except  dailies,  should  local  deUvery 

at  pound  rate.     (Morgan) _ 196 

Bouting — 

Routing:  should  be  compulsory.     (Morgan) 197 

MTBICK,  HEBBEBT  (p.  198).     See  Agricnltxiral  Press. 
MEBCANTILE   ADJUSTEB   PUBLISHING  COMPANY  (p.  613). 

See  Ten  Broek. 
NATIONAL   AGBICTJLTTJBAL   PBESS   LEAGUE  (p.   175).     See 

Agricultural  press. 
NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    DAILT    LIVE    STOCK    AND 

FABM  PAPEBS  (p.  678).     See  Neff. 
NATIONAL   BAPTIST    PUBLISHING     BOABD   (p.    235).     See 
Sunday-school  publications. 
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HATIOHAL  EDITOEIAL  ASSOCIATION  (pp.  133-148):  P>8e. 

Advertising — 

Advertising  sometimes  more  informing  than  reading 
matter;  they  contain  good  information.  (Her- 
bert)..  ... 146 

The  quantity  of  advertising  in  a  paper  is  no  indica- 
tion of  its  being  designed  primarily  for  advertising 

purposes.     (Herbert) _       146 

Average  distance — 

Average  distance  to  which  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals are  transported,  300  miles.     (Herbert) 138 

Canadian  rates — 

Free  within  40  miles,  one-half  cent  for  60  miles,  and  1 

cent  over  rest  of  country.     (Herbert) 139 

Cost  of  handling  and  transporting — 

Second-class  service  not  a  costly  service  by  reason  of 
full  sacks,  lighter  equipment,  routing  by  publishers, 

no  collection,  etc.     (Herbert) _ 144 

Addition  of  second-class  matter  to  delivery  service 

adds  very  little  to  necessary  cost.     (Herbert) 140 

Second  class  could  be  delivered  by  boys  at  lower 

wages  tl  an  by  usual  carriers.     (Herbert) 140 

Court  review — 

Second-class  privilege  si  ould  not  be  deemed  without 

due  process  of  law.     (Herbert)  . .  _ 145 

Court  review — 

Neither  should  fraud  order  be  issued  without  citation,     | 

full  hearing,  and  right  of  appeal.  •  (Herbert) 145 

Deficit — 

Due  to  Government  free  matter.     (Herbert) 1 38 

Definition  of  a  newspaper — 

Before  a  publication  is  entitled  to  second-class  rates 
it  should  show  that  it  is  such  a  publication  as  can 
serve  the  Government  and  serve  the  public.  (Her- 
bert)   134 

There  should  be  such  a  definition  that  a  postmaster 
could  look  at  a  paper  and  tell  at  once  whether  it 

was  a  newspaper  or  not.     (Herbert) 135 

Defirition  of  a  newspaper  in  Minnesota  law.  (Her- 
bert) .._... - - .       135 

A  periodical  should  have  something  more  than  stories. 

( H  er  ber  t ) -.-.-- - 135 

Definition  of  a  periodical.     (Herbert) 135 

Educational  value — 

Educational  value  of  the  press.     (Herbert) 134, 135 

Existing  law,  evils  of— 

Publishing  business  should  not  be  hampered  with 
technical  rules  as  to  form,  size,  make-up,  character 

of  inserts,  etc.     (Herbert) 145, 146 

Expense  of  producing  modern  newspapers  has  greatly 

increased  in  all  directions.     (Herbert)  _ 135 

626a— 07 68 
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HATIONAL  EDITOBIAL  A880CIATI0H— Continued.  Paga 

Express  and  railroad  transportation — 

Daily  papers  are  handled  by  the  railroads  and  de- 
livered at  stations  en  route  at  one-half  cent  a 

pound.     (Herbert) _        138 

Express  companies  transport  and  deUver  newspa- 
pers and  periodicals  within  a  radius  of  300  miles 

m  10-pound  lots  at  1  cent  a  pound.     (Herbert) 138 

Increase  in  rates — 

Any  change  in  present  rates  will  upset  prices  and 
business    methods    adjusted    to    existing   system. 

(Herbert) 136 

Mewspaper— 

Definition  of  newspaper  in  Minnesota  law.  (Her- 
bert)  135 

Parcel  post — 

Feasibility  for  local  parcel  post  by  rural  carrier. 

(Herbert) 140 

Periodical — 

A  periodical  should  have  something  more  than  sto- 
ries.    (Herbert) 135 

Definition  of  periodical.     (Herbert) 135 

Railway  mail  pay — 

Railway  mail  pay  probably  excessive.     (Herbert) . .  139 

Second  class  prodncer  of  other  classes — 

Second-class  matter  increases  other  classes.  (Her- 
bert)  - -.- -.- 143,149 

Social  seryice  performed  by  second-class  matter — 

Second-class  rates  not  a  subsidy  to  the  publisher,  but 

a  favor  to  the  people.     (Herbert) 135, 144 

The  press  does  wort  for  the  Government  in  making 

its  information  public.     (Herbert) 136,  139 

Service  of  the  trade  papers  in  assisting  use  of  im- 
proved machinery  and  better  methods.  (Her- 
bert)  . - 143 

No  distinction  can  be  justly  made  between  daily  or 
weekly  newspapers  or  periodicals,  religious,  educa- 
tional, trade,  technical,  industrial,  commercial,  and 

agricultural  publications.     (Herbert) 148 

Subscriber — 

Amend  section  14,  act  March  3,  1879,  by  inserting: 
*' Subscriptions  shall  be  deemed  legitimate  in  dl 
cases  wherein  the  recipient  of  the  publication  or 
another  than  the  recipient  pays  or  agrees  to  pay 
for  the  publication  for  a  definite  period."  (Her- 
bert)   ._ _ 147 

NATIONAL    FRATEENAL    PRESS    ASSOCIATION,      (p.  304.) 

See  Fraternal  Press. 
NEFF,  J.    H.     REPRESENTING     LIVE     STOCK     JOURNALS 
(pp.  678-681): 
Credit  Subscriptions — 

Publishers  should  be  allowed  to  give  credit  as  other 

people  are.     (Neff) 681 
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HEFP,  J.  H. — Continued.  Page. 

Increase  of  rate — 

Second-class  rates  should  be  increased  if  it  will  de- 
stroy the  deficit.      (NeflF) 680-681 

Legitimate  list  of  subscribers — 

The  law  should  declare  explicitly  what  is  a  legitimate 

list  of  subscribers.     (Neff) _ 680 

Publishers  ought  to  be  the  judges  of  their  own  sub- 
scription lists.     (Neff) _ 681 

Beoommendations — 

The  law  should  be  made  expUcit  as  to  what  papers 
are  entitled  to  use  the  mails  and  what  subscription 

lists  are  legitimate.     (Neff)  _ 681 

FEW   YORK  EEFUfiLICAN    EDITOEIAL    ASSOCIATION   (pp. 
603-513): 
Advertising — 

Not  many  cases  where  a  pubUcation  is  manifestly  dis- 
guised for  advertising  purposes.     ( Piatt) 511 

Cost  of  handling  and  transportation — 

The  relative  weight  of  second-class  matter  bears  no 
relation  to  its  cost;  neither  has  the  cost. of* all  mail 
matter  any  relation  to  the  cost  of  any  of  its  classes. 
(Piatt) _ 503 

Estimate  by  relative  weight  of  no  value.     ( Piatt) 504 

A  large  part  of  the  second-class  mail  is  already  made 
up  and  goes  to  the  railway  direct,  whereas  letter 
mail  is  handled  throughout  by  the  piece.   ( Piatt) . . .       505 

If  40  letters  make  a  pound,  then  there  are  five  times 
as  many  letters  in  the  mail  as  there  are  periodicals. 
(Piatt).. .._ 506 

Estimate  by  relative  number  of  pieces  of  no  value, 
because  it  does  not  cost  one-half  or  one-tenth  as 
much  to  handle  a  piece  of  second-class  matter  as  a 
postal  card.     (Piatt) _       504 

Out  of  the  total  expenditure  of  $167,181,951.29  for 
the  postal  service,  $61,116,820.80,  or  36i  per  cent, 
includes  nothing  having  any  relation  to  second-class 
matter.     (Piatt) ...       504 

Of  the  $106,065,136.49,  the  63i  per  cent  remaining, 
the  largest  item  is  railway-mail  pay;  but  10  per 
cent  of  this  should  be  charged  agamst  second-class 
mail  matter.     (Piatt) _ 504 

The  next  item  is  compensation  of  postmasters ;  regu- 
lated largely  by  the  number  of  stamps  sold.  (Piatt)       506 

If  compensation  of  clerks,  10  per  cent,  upon  experi- 
ence of  Poughkeepsie  office  should  be  charged  to 
second  class.     (Piatt) 506 

On  the  assumption  that  rural  free  delivery  was  estab- 
lished for  tne  benefit  of  first  class,  nevertheless  10 
per  cent  maj  be  charged  against  second-class 
matter  as  an  mcidental.     (Piatt) 507 

City  carrier  service  has  practically  nothing  to  do  with 
second-class  matter,  and  may  practically  be  ignored . 
(Piatt) 507 
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HEW  TOBK  EEPTJBLICAN  EDITOBIAL  ASSOCIATION— Con.        p^ 
Cost  of  handling  and  transportation — Continued. 

As  the  salaries  of  railway-mail  clerks,  second-class 
matter  is  justly  chargeable  with  less  than  10  per 
cent.     (Piatt) _ oOS 

Star-route  service  and  mail-messenger  service  are 
independent  of  the  second  class.     (Piatt) 507 

The  conclusion  reached  is  that  of  the  63  J  per  cent  of 
postal  expense  carried  by  all  classes,  second  class  is 
chargeable  with  10  per  cent,  or  $10,606,532.84. 
(Piatt) -._       SOS 

All  unfavorable  deductions  made,  the  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  handling  and  transporting  second-class 

matter  is  just  within  1  §  cents  per  pound.  (Piatt) 508 

Increase  of  rate — 

If  magazine  rate  were  raised  to  2  cents  per  pound 
they  would  withdraw  from  the  mails,  bemg  able  to 

handle  it  for  less  than  $40  per  ton.     (Piatt) 510 

Sample  copy — 

The  §ample-copy  privilege  should  be  limited,  if  not 
stopped  altogether.     (Piatt) 511 

For  t  e  benefit  of  the  new  publisher,  it  might  be  well 
to  continue  it  wit)  in  a  limited  number.     (Piatt) 511 

It  is  used  c"  iefly  for  advertising  purposes.     (Piatt) 511 

Second-class  matter  as  a  producer  of  first  class — 

Real  legitimate  second-class  matter  is  a  producer  of 
first  class  and  should  be  regarded  as  creditor  of  the 
Government. 
Second-class  matter  a  mere  incident  to  the  main  postal  service — 

Every  railway  mail  route,  every  star  route,  every 
mail-messenger  service,  every  post-office  ana 
everytl  ing  else  in  tl:e  Department  was  e^tablisl  ed 
for  letters ;  none  for  second-class  matter.    (Piatt) . .      506 

But  t]  at  rural  free  delivery  was  established  only  for 
first-class  mail  is  a  mere  assumption.     (Piatt) 506 

That  citv  letter-carrier  service  has  little  to  do  with 
second-class  matter  is  also  an  assumption.    (Piatt) .      507 

Not  aware  how  much  of  the  matter  handled  on  rural 
free-deliveiy  routes  is  made  up  of  second-class 
matter.     (Piatt) 508 

Second-class  matter  may  properly  be  regarded  in  the 
ligl't  of  a  by-product,  tne  whole  macl  inery  of  the 
postal  service  having  to  be  run  almost  as  it  is  now. 
Anyway^,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  more  han- 
dling and  a  little  more  weight.     (Piatt) 509 

Slower  method  of  transportation — 

Wl  ile  tl  ere  is  little  or  no  difference  between  the 
transportation  of  routed  second-class  matter  and 
potatoes,  yet,  with  respect  to  daily  papers  at  least, 
it  would  be  1  ig^  ly  objectionable  to  transport  tl  em 
by  t^  e  same  means  and  in  the  same  manner. 
(Piatt) 513 
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YOBK  REPUBLICAN  EDITOBIAL  ASSOCIATION— Con.       Page, 
Slower  method  of  transportation — Continued. 

Slower  and  cheaper  methods  of  transportation  might 
be  utilized  by  the  Post-Office  Department,  pro- 
vided the  change  of  method  was  optional  with  the 

publisher.     (Piatt) 513 

Statutes — 

The  postage  rates  are  a  mass  of  irregularities.    (Piatt)       510 

The  necessity  of  discriminating  between  publications 
legitimately  entitled  and  those  issuea  manifestly 
for  advertising  piirposes,  for  example,  not  entitled 
will  always  remain.  The  difficulty  hes  in  deter- 
mining wiiat  evidence  would  be  satisfactory.  But 
the  definitions  can  be  made  more  clear,     (rlatt)  _ .       511 

As  the  question  of  character  of  paper  as  a  condition 
in  admission ;  unable  to  formulate  any  rule  applica- 
ble to  all  cases;  each  case  must  be  disposed  of  sepa- 
rately.   (Piatt) 512 

VOBLE,  HEEBEET,  EEPEESEHTING  PEEIODICAL   ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  AMEKICA  (pp.  566-600,743-800): 
Advertisers — 

The  money  expended  for  advertising  in  magazines 
amounts  to  $35,000,000  a  year  and  results  in  enor- 
mous revenue  to  the  postoffice.     (Noble) 598 

Average  weight — 

There  are  not  more  than  two  pieces  in  the  average 

pound  of  second-class  matter.     (Noble) 590 

Cost  of  transportation  and  handling — 

The  average  cost  of  carrying  all  classes  of  mail  is  3.9 
cents  a  pound.  The  cost  of  carrying  a  pound  of 
mail  360  miles  is  0.0249  cents.  TKe  cost  of  carry- 
ing second-class  mail  matter  a  distance  of  450  miles 

would  be  1 .6  cents.     (Noble) _ .  _ 568-569 

Average  hanl — 

The  average  haul  of  all  the  mail  throughout  the 
United  Stat?s  is  568  miles;  the  average  haul  of 
second-class  matter  is  much  less;  450  miles  would 
be  a  fair  figure  for  the  averag?  haul  of  second-class 
matter.     (Noble) _    . .   569-585 

Average  haul  of  second-class  mail   matter  is  very 

much  less  than  the  g(»neral  average  haul.    (Noble).       586 
Cost  of  transportation  and  handling — 

The  cost  of  handling  de})ends  almost  entirely  upon 

the  number  of  pieces  handled.     (Noble) 579-587 

The  cost,  both  handling  and  carrying  a  pound  of  sec- 
ond-class matter  is  2.2  cents.     (Noble)  . .  _    581 

Excluding  three-fourths  of  second-class  matter  would 

save  the  Government  $6,000,000.     (Noble) .  . . 584 

The  cost  of  carrying  second-class  mail  matter  is  not 

more  than  1.6  cents  a  pound.     (Noble). .  _ 572,  586 

The  cost  of  handling  second-class  mail  matter  is  three- 
fifths  of  a  cent  a  pound.     (Noble) .  .  _ 572 
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NOBLE,  HEEBERT — Continued.  Pa«e. 

Cost  of  transpor  ation  and  handling — Continued. 

The  handling  of  second-class  mail  only  bears  a  very 
small  proportion  to  the  cost  of  handling  all  the 
mail.     (Noble)  _...... ...       578 

It  is  unfair  to  apportion  the  cost  of  handling  second- 
class  mail  matter  on  the  basis  of  weight.   (Noble) .  _       588 

Table  of  expenses  of  handling.     (Noble) 588 

Delivery  of  second-class  mail  matter  costs  5  per  cent 
of  free  delivery;  clerk  hire  connected  with  second- 
class  matter  is  10  per  cent;  railway  mail  service  is 
5  pt  r  cent,  chargeable    to    handhng   second-class 

matter.     (Noble)...    . .,570,589 

Express  and  freight  transportation — 

Throughout  the  United  States  the  express  rate  is  less 

than  the  mail  rate  or  the  freight  rate.     (Noble) 573 

The  Government  would  save  $7  a  ton  if  second-class 
matter  w^ere  carried  at  commercial  rates.  (No- 
ble)  574,591 

Deficiency  could  be  covered  by  the  Government  get- 
ting second-class  mail  matter  carried  at  commercial 
rates.     (Noble) 574,598 

Publishers  would  not  object  to  the  Government's 
contractii^  for  commercial  service  at  commercial 
rates.     (Noble) 575,581 

To  exclude  second-class  matter  from  the  whole  mass 
and  carry  it  by  express  would  not  raise  the  cost  in 

the  rest  of  the  mail  on  the  main  lines.     (Noble) 576 

Increase  of  rate — 

An  increase  of  rate  would  oblige  publishers  to  resort 

to  fast  freight  and  express  companies.     (Noble)  ..      591, 

592,  596,  597 

To  increase  the  rate  to  4  cents  a  pound  would  save 

the  Government  only  $6,000,000.     (Noble) - .  -        577 

A  horizontal  increase  of  rate  would  work  great  in- 
justice.    (Noble) - 679 

The  remedy  for  the  present  situation  is  not  to  be 
found  in  an  increase  of  second-class  mail  matter. 

(Noble)... -_ 591 

Parcel  post — 

Reference  of  Postmaster-General  to  parcel  post  in 

report.     (Noble) 697 

Eecommendations — 

The  Department  should  determine  by  actual  weigh- 
ing tne   average  weight  of  publications.     (Noble) .       571 
Bailway  mail  pay — 

The  railroads  are  paid  a  great  deal  more  for  carrying 
the  mails  than  they  are  for  other  matteir  of  similar 
risk.     (Noble) 567,590 

Tables   show   rates   of   compensation    to   railroads. 

(Noble) _ 584,590,593,595 

Hallway  mail  service — 

Only  10  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  railwav  mail  service 

should  be  charged  to  handling.     (Noble) 570 
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SOBLE,  HERBEBT — Continued.  Page. 

Second-class  mail  matter  producer  of  first — 

Magazines  in  conducting  their  business  do  an 
enormous    correspondence.      Illustrations    given. 

(Noble) 580,581,597 

Second-class  mail  matter — 

Second-class  mail  matter  weighs  two-thirds  of  all  mail 
matter  and  produces  4  per  cent  of  the  total  post- 
age revenue.     (Noble) . 582 

Ninety  per  cent. of  second-class  mail  matter  is  "fully 

made  up ''  by  the  publisher.     (Noble) 587 

Fifty  per  cent  of  second-class  matter  goes  to  sub- 
scribers; the  rest  to  newsdealers.     (Noble) 591 

Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General — 

The  recommendations  of  the  Third  Assistant  Post- 
master-General do    not    rest    on  a  sound    basis. 

(Noble) 569 

HOEBI8,  JOHH  (p.  149).    See  American  Newspaper  Publishers' 

Association. 
PSEIOBIGAL  FTJBLI8HEBS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMEEICA  (New 
York  hearings,  pp.  391-412).    See  also  Collier,  Glasgow, 
and  Noble, 
mmission — 

Suggestion  for  a  pennanent  commission  to  pass  upon 
all  questions  of  construction  arising  imder  these 
statutes,  subject,  however,  to  court  review.  (Glas- 
gow)  ...       394 

Fairer  for  court  review  in  district  where  the  publica- 
tion is  issued.     (Glasgow) .  _ _ 395 

Deficit — 

The  question  of  deficit  is  merely  incidental  to  the  ques- 
tion of  a  proper  rate  for  performing  the  service  in- 
volved in  transporting  second-class  matter.  Sen- 
ator Carter.     (Glasgow) 396 

Szisting  statutes,  operation  of — 

Utterly  impossible  to  determine  by  a  hard  and  fast 
statutory  definition,  which  will  be  self -executing, 
what  is  circulation  at  a  nominal  rate  and  what  mag- 
azine is  designed  primarily  for  advertising  pur- 
poses.    (Glasgow) -       392 

Analogies  of  "due  process  of  law,''  *' reasonable  rate.'' 

(Glasgow) - .  - 392 

Analogy  of  postal  laws  with  State  constitution;  room 
for  construction  to  meet  conditions  as  they  arise. 

(Glasgow) -  - .  - -  _  -  - 394 

Act  of  1879  intended  to  be  elastic,  leaving  it  to  con- 
struction to  work  out  a  body  of  rules.     (Glasgow) .  _       393 
The  terms  used   in  the  statute,  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  require  practical  construction  by  the  ^ 

administrating  officers.     (Glasgow) 392 

Second-class  matter — 

Second-class   matter   as  a  producer  of  first-class. 

(Glasgow)-...'.-. 398 
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FFEIFFEB,  BE.  IMMAIHJEL  (p.  479) .     See  Postal  Eeform  League. 
PLAIT,  JOHH  J.  (p.  503) .     See  New  Tork  Bepublican  Editorial 

Association. 
POSTAL  BEFOBM  LEAGUE  (pp.  479-496) : 
Court  review — 

From  decision  of  the  Commission,  appeal  to  be  to  the 

courts.     (Pfeiffer) _ 496 

Commission  permanent — 

Commission  of  seven  newspaper  publishers  and  ex- 
perts to  formulate  definition  of  newspaper,  etc. 

(Pfeiffer)...- 493 

Deficit — 

Utilize  the  present  facilities  for  rural  free  delivery  by 
establishing  a  local  parcels  post  between  the  origin 
and  the  end  of  the  route.  This  would  add  S 1 0,000,000 
to  $15,000,000  a  year    to    the    postal  revenues. 

(Pfeiffer) 490 

Existing  statirtes,  defects  of — 

Absurd  to  permit  50  papers  to  be  sent  to  different 
parts  of  the  country  for  1  cent,  and  at  same  time 
charge  50  cents  for  carrying  same  papers  across  the 
street.         There    should    be    weight    limitations. 

(Pfeiffer) 492 

Free  county  privilege — 

Free  county  privilege  should  be  abolished .     (Pfeiffer) .       49 1 
Foreign  postal  service — 

Comparison  with,  superiority  of  foreign  mail  service 
to  that  of  the  United  States  in  respect  of  certain 
irregularities  of  rate^,  especially  as  regards  parcels 
in  the  domestic  mail  and  foreign  mail,  respectively. 

(Pfeiffer) ..... ._...    ._ 487,488 

With  respect  to  efficiency  of  coJJection,  transporta- 
tion, and  delivery,  our  system  comparer  favorably. 

(Pfeiffer) 488 

Government  free  matter — 

If  the  free  Government  matter  were  abolished,  the 
revenue  would  be  increased  to  about  $20,000,000 
per  annum.  Many  good  reasons  for  abolishing 
this  system.  The  strongest  is  that  it  fosters  favor- 
itism and  undulv  burdens  one  of  the  governmental 

Departments.     (Pfeiffer) 493 

Increase  of  rate,  no — 

1-cent  rate  should  be  maintained  as  an  aid  to  educa- 
tion.     (Pfeiffer)   491 

Parcel  post — 

UtiUze  the  present  facilities  for  rural  free  delivery  by 
establishmg  a  local  parcels  post  between  the  origin 
and  the  end  of  the  route.  This  would  add 
$10,000,000  to  $15,000,000  a  year  to  the  postal 

revenues.     (Pfeiffer)  . 490 

Eailway  mail  pay — 

Method  of  analogy  more  likely  to  solve  the  problem 
eventually  than  method  of  analysis.  Freight  and 
passenger  comparisons  valid.    (Pfeiffer) 484 
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Pace. 

POSTAIi  KEFOBM  LEAGUE— Continued. 
BAilway  mail  pay — Continued. 

Regards  present  system  of  railway  mail  pay  as  uncer- 
tain and  unsatisfactory,  but  is  unable  to  suggest  a 

more  and  specific  basis.     (Pfeiffer) _ 486 

Would  render  the  present  system  more  '' precise  and 
satisfactory''  by  lowering  the  rate  and  leaving  the 

basis  just  as  it  is.    (Pfeiffer) 486 

Would  weigh  all  matter  given  the  respective  trains 

throughout  the  year,      (r f eiffer) . . 486 

'    Passenger  line,  comparison  with,  similarities  between 
passenger  service  and  mail  transportation  service. 

(Pfeiffer)  _... ..._ 484 

Passenger  service,  comparison  with;  the  ratio  of  dead 
to  paying  load  in  mail  increased,  has  not  the  ratio  of 
dead  to  paying  load  also  increased  in  passenger 
service.     And   yet   passenger   rates   have   fallen. 

(Pfeiffer) . 482 

Postal  cars ;  reduction  of  rental  for  postal  cars,  follow- 
ing H.  C.  Adams;  elements  of  cost  of  maintaining 
full    postal     cars     instead    of     apartment     cars. 

(Pfeiffer)  ..- ._ 480,483 

Inconsistency  in  charging  for  transportation  of  loose 
equipment  (bags,  pouches,  etc.)  and  not  charging 
for  nxed  equipment,  cases,  and  other  receptacles. 

(Pfeiffer) 483 

Weight,  limitation  as  to — 

Absurd  to  permit  50  papers  to  be  sent  to  different 
parts  of  the  country  for  1  cent,  and  at  same  time 
charge  50  cents  for  carrying  the  same  paper 
across  the  street.  There  should  be  weight  limi- 
tations.    (Pfeiffer)..  _    492 

RELIGIGTJS     WEEKLT     PUBLISHERS'     ASSOCIATION     (pp. 
602-609) : 
Commission,  permanent — 

Publishers  of  religious  weeklies  favor  a  permanent 

commission.     (Sisson)  _ 606 

Cost  of  transportation  and  handling — 

The  handling  of  second-class  matter  costs  much  less 

than  the  handling  of  first-class  matter.     (Sisson)  . .       607 
Inclosnres — 

The  privilege  of  inclosing  bills  for  overdue  subscrip- 
tions should  be  discontinued.     (Sisson) .  _       606 

Increase  of  rate — 

The  reading  public  is  the  beneficiary  of  low  second- 
class  rates.     (Sisson) 607 

Legitimate  list  of  subscribers — 

Second-class  rates  should  be  denied  to  publishers  who 

retain  on  their  lists  subscribers  who  do  not  pay 605 

Eeligious  periodicals — 

The  religious  periodical  is  not  a  commercial  enter- 
prise.    (Sisson) 603 

The  nature  of  the  religious  periodical.     (Sisson) 604 
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BELIGIOTJS  WEEKLT  PTJBLISHEB8'  ASSOCIATION— Cont'd.         Puge. 
Sample  copies — 

The  Religious  Weekly  Publishers'  Association  sug- 
gest the  following  percentages  of  sample  copies: 
100  per  cent  for  tne  first  jy^ear,  75  per  cent  for  the 
second  year,  50  per  cent  for  the  third  year,  25  per 
cent  for  the  fourth  year;  after  that,  15  per  cent. 

(Sisson) 605 

Seoond-class  mail  as  a  producer  of  first  class — 

For  eve/y  $100  paid  out  for  second-class  mail  bv 
religious  weeklies  $80  is  paid  out  for  first-class  mail^ 

and  receives  in  first-class  mail  $50.     (Sisson) 607 

EOBIHSON,  C.  H.  (p.  309) .     See  Fraternal  press. 
BOOT,  GHAS.  T.  (p.  272).    See  Trade  Press  Association,  Federa- 
tion of. 
BOWLANS,  B£V.  A.  J.  (p.  209) .    See  Sunday-school  publications. 
SATLOB,  H.  S.  (pp.  609-610): 
County  matter — 

The  present  privilege  of  free  counter  service  should 

not  be  done  away  with.     Reasons  given,    (Saylor) .      610 
The  country  editor  should  not    be  deprived  of  the 

ready-print  service.     (Saylor) 611 

SEALLENBEBGEB,  HON.  W.  S.,    SECOND   ASSISTANT   POST- 
MASTEB-GENEBAL  (Pp.  697-711). 
Average  haul — 

Methods  of  arriving  at.     (Shallenberger) 702-703 

Results — 

While  the  results  obtained  from  the  weighings  dur- 
ing the  fixst  three  months  of  the  period  would 
doubtless  be  modified  by  the  weighings  yet  to  take 
place,  there  is  little  or  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  proportions  found  during  the  first  three  months 
would  oe  materially  changed.  The  results  shown 
by  the  weighings  so  far  made  are  in  miles  as  fol- 
lows, bearing  in  mind  that  the  complete  figures 
for  tne  whole  period  may  show  some  cnange  in  the 
absolute  distances. 


AVBRAOE  HAUL. 


Publications 


Daliv  newspapers. . . 

Weeklies 

Scientific  perlodicaJs. 

Trade  journals 

Religious 

Educational 

Agricultural 

Magazines 

Miscellaneous 

All  classes 


Subao  fibers' 
copies. 


MUfs. 
287.49 
497.46 
808.35 
711.08 
667.31 
629.61 
523.21 
095.85 
1,033.70 
559.56 


Samples.  I  Combined. 


MUea. 
441.86 
497.09 
794.31 
702  01 
736.77 
685  66 
536.41 
988.50 
900.44 
833.20 


288.03 
497.45 
807.71 
710.48 
667.72 
631.41 
524.09 
995.10 
1,032  32 
568.85 


(Shallenberger) 704 
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STf  ATiLEHBERGEB,  HON.  W.  S. — Continued.  Page. 

CSanadian  treaty — 

The  Postal  Convention  with  Canada  providing  for  the  • 
free  passage  of  periodicals  from  either  country 
across  the  border,  was,  by  reason  of  the  removal  to 
Canada  of  pubUcations  excluded  from  the  domestic 
mail,  amended  so  as  to  permit  either  country  to 
deny  admission  to  a  periodical  of  the  other  which 
it  would  not  admit  if  domestic.  The  burden  of 
constant  classification  resulting  from  the  applica- 
tion of  this  provision  has  at  length  inducea  the 
Canadian  Government  to  give  notice  to  abrogate 
the  whole  convention  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
interchange  of  periodical  publications.     (Shallen- 

berger) 697 

The  treaty  will  expire  at  the  end  of  six  months  from 
the  date  of  the  notice,  and  if  no  new  convention  is 
entered  into  the  regulations  of  the  postal  union 
will  prevail,  and  all  periodical  matter  will  go  as 
print  at  1  cent  for  eacn  2  ounces.  (Shallenberger) .  698 
Segregation  of  seeond-class  matter — 

It  would  be  practicable  in  many  cases,  under  a 
proper  statute,  to  transport  second-class  mail  in 
storage  cars,  and,  where  the  full  capacity  of  the  car 
is  employed,  the  rate  paid  for  such  transportation 
should  not  exceed  the  rate  for  first-class  freight. 

(Shallenberger) 709 

8I880H,  EYEEETT  (p.   602) .    See  Beligious  Weekly  Publishers' 

Association. 
TBKPLE,  JOHV  8.  (p.  600) .    Bepresenting  Western  Newspaper 
Union. 
County  matter — 

Ready-print    houses    are    not   the    real  publishers. 

(Temple)  . . .  _ 601 

The  nature  of  the  ready-print  business  described. 

(Temple)-.: 601-602 

8inn>AT  8GH00L  EDITOBIAL   ASSOCIATION    (p.   223).     See 

Sunday-school  publications. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS  (pp.  223-253) : 
Advertising — 

Sunday-school    publications    carry    little    or    none. 

(Boyd;  Blakeslee) _   237,  244/252 

Average  haul  of  negro  papers  500  miles.     (Boyd) ....       237 
Blank  space  to  be  written  on,  as  aflFecting  periodical 

character.    (Rowland;  Blakeslee) 214,  216,  241,  244 

Canadian  postal  system — 

Comparison  with.     (Magill) 231 

Character  of  Sunday-school  publications  as  periodicals — 

Illustrations.     (Madden ;  Rowland) 216 

Bible   lesson    pictures;  kindergarten    sewing   cards, 

A-Z5 216 

Berean  Xiesson  Pictures _ 216 

Little  Pilgrim  Lesson  Pictures.  (Blakeslee) .  220, 24 1 ,  248, 249 
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SVHDAT  SCHOOL  FTJfiLIGATIOHS— Continued. 
Deficit — 

Due  to  Government  free  matter.     (Magill) 229 

Due  to  rural-free  delivery.     (Magill) 231 

Does  not  vary  concomitantly  with  volume  of  second- 
class  matter.     (Magill) 230 

Bdneative  value  of  Sunday-school  pubUcations.     (Row- 
land; Magill;  Blakeslee) 210,  224-226,  244 

Built  up  on  faith  of  the  present  second^^lass  rate. 

(Rowland)- _. ._._. _._.       213 

Any  change  would  fall  on  weak  and  mission  schools 

and  retard  Sunday-school  work.  (Rowland;  Magill)      212, 

222, 228 
Should  be  inserted  in  section  14,  act  of  March  3, 1879, 
after  literature  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  ques- 
tion as  to  Sunday-school  periodicals.    (Blakeslee) . .       240 

Would  still  have  to  be  defined.     (Blakeslee) _ .       240 

Express  used   bv  Sunday-school  publications   for  short 

distance  hauls.     (Kowland) 220 

And  when  packages  are  sent  without  breaking  bulk. 

(Blakeslee) ...  _ 245 

Express  transportation  as  cheap  as  postage  east  of  Missis- 
sippi River.     (Magill) 231 

But  in  10-lb.  lots.     (Boyd) . . 237 

Superior  in  expedition  and  in  evidence  of  shipment. 

(MagiU)-- .--....- 231 

Also  in  calling  for  and  delivery  of  parcels.     (Boyd; 

Blakeslee).--- :--:    - -.--   238,245 

Agreement  sho.  Id  be  made  for  shipping  bi^lk  mail  by 

freight.     (Magill) 245 

Increase  of  rate  on    Sundays-school   publications   would 
increase  price  and  decrease  circulation.  (Rowlai^d ;  Mains ; 

Blakeslee) 213,234,239 

Increase  of  one-half  cent  per  poimd  would  be  a  serious 

blow.     (Blakeslee)  _ . . 252 

Any  increase  woi  Id  hinder  the  religious  advancement 

of  the  people.     (Blakeslee) 253 

Laws  should  be  simplified  so  as  to  avoid  determination  of 

perplexing  questions.     (Magill;  Blakeslee).-...   232,244,249 
Legitimate  fist  of  subscribers  to  Sunday-school  publica- 
tions made  up  of  the  schools,  not  the  individuals.     (Row- 
land; Boyd)-.. -. -.  218,236 

The  institution  claimed  to  be  a  legitimate  subscriber 

for  as  many  copies  as  it  requires.     (Blakeslee) 247 

Same  principle  shoT  Id  be  extended  to  commercial 

bodies.     (Blakeslee) 248 

Sunday-school  p  .blications  sent  direct  to  pastor  or 
some  selected  individ'  al,  who  rex^eives  ai;id  distrib- 
utes them.     (Boyd ;  Blakeslee) 236, 545 

Negro  reli^ous  progress  depends  almost  entirely  upon 

cheap  religious  literature.     (Boyd)  _ 235 

Hallway  mail  pay — 
fp    I*   Sliding    scale    should    be    extended    beyond    5,000 

p5.    6   ^     pounds.     (Magill) 333 

:    f  B  Postal-car  pay  should  be  reduced,     (Magill) 233 
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SUHDAT-8GH00L  PTTBLICATIONS— Continued.  Page. 

Second-class  matter — 

Transportation  cheapened  by  routing  on  the  part  of 

publishers.     (Magill;   Boyd) 231,236 

Second-class  matter  as  a  producer  of  first  class. 

In     case     of     Sunday-school     papers.     (Rowland; 

Magill) - -. 213,232 

Sunday-school  quarterlies  objected  to  as  not  being 
periodicals,  claim  to  give  result  of  latest  scholar- 
ship in  religious  matters.     (Rowland) 214 

Slower  transportation  of  bulk  matter  not  acceptable 
to  Sunday-school  publications,  a  great  deal  of  the 
material  being  sent  on  short  notice.  (Rowland; 
Blakeslee).. _ 215,217,220,222,245,247,250 

Except  in  freightable  lots  at  the  option  of  the  pub- 
lishers, where  time  is  not  important.     (Blakeslee).       251 
Sunday  school  publications — 

Statistics  £s  to  religious  denominations  and  capital 

invested  in  publishing  work.     (Magill) 227 

Table  showing  denominations,  cipitiT  invested,  total 
mf  mbership,  tottl  Sunday  school  enrollment,  num- 
ber of  single  copies  published  annually,  weight  of 
publications  mailed  at  second-cl;  ss  rates,  enroll- 
ment in  schools;  receiving  help  from  publisliing 
board    and  annual  appropriation   for  benevolent 

work.     (Rowland) 210-212 

Flea  for  immunity  for  Sunday  school  publications — 

"Gnnting  their  right  to  second-cL  ss  rates  at  fU, 
they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  this  work  for  which 
they  are  grj  nted  second-ch  ss  rate — this  is,  because 
of  their  vilue  to  the  public — in  the  best  possible 
way.''  Therefore,  they  should  not  be  restricted 
with  respect  to  the  blank  space  for  writing  left  in 
their  publications,  their  rolls  of  pictures,  or  other 

f)hysical   character  of   their  periodicils.     (Blakes- 
ee) - 241,242 

Number  of  single  copies  about  265,000,000.  (Row- 
land)  ..._...-_ 212 

Sunday  school  publications  in  many  c;  ses  tre«ited  t  s 
goods    and    not    as    newspapers    t;nd    magazines. 

( Blakeslee)  _  _ ... 246 

No  objection  thert»fore  to  providing  a  different  method 

of  handUng  if  speedy  enough.     (Blakeslee) 247-249 

TEH  BBOEK,  GABBET  H.  (pp.  613-660): 
Advertising — 

A  ratio  between  advertising  and  reading  matter  could 

not  be  satisfactorily  prescribed.     (Ten  Broek) 613 

The  exclusion  of  house  organs  from  second-class  mat- 
ter would  not  cause  the  Government  to  lose  money. 

(Ten  Broek) 652 

The  exclusion  of  periodicals  simply  because  they  con- 
tain more  advertising  than  reading  matter  would 
cause  the  Government  to  lose.     (Ten  Broek) 653 
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TEH  BEOEK,  GABBET  H.— Continued.  Pa«e. 

Average  weight — 

The  average  weight  of  a  piece  of  second-<;lass  mail 

sent  at  the  joint  rate  was  3.8  ounces.     (Ten  Broek) .       637 
Cost  of  transportation  and  handling — 

The  Department  does  not  know  within  200,000,000 
pounas  what  weight  of  mail  is  handled  annually. 
(Ten  Broek) _ _ 617 

The  estimates  of  officials  as  to  cost  of  carrying  second- 
class  mail  matter  vary  by  $42,000,000.  (Ten 
Broek) _ 617 

The  estimates  of  the  Department  understate  the  reve- 
nue derived  from  second-class  matter.  (Ten 
Broek) 617 

Second-class  mail  matter  pays  its  own  way,  and  should 
do  so.     (Ten  Broek)....... _ 617,656 

There  should  be  an  investigation  by  experts  as  to  the 
cost  and  as  to  the  revenue  of  secona-class  matter. 
(Ten  Broek) _ 617 

If  you  want  to  find  out  the  cost  of  second-class  matter 
determine  how  the  balance  sheet  would  be  affected 
if  the  service  were  extin^ished.     (Ten  Broek) 618 

The  revenue  actually  received  from  second-class  mat- 
ter by  the  Government  is  S0.014  a  pound,  a  loss  of 
$0.01 1  perpound.     (Ten  Broek) 651 

The  Post-Office  Department  ignores  light  elements 
in  its  calculations;  these  are  enumerated.  (Ten 
Broek) 654 

The  total  amount  added  to  the  Post-Office  pay  roll 
by  reason  of  second-class  matter  is  $6,594,000 — 
less  than  two-fifths  of  1  cent  per  pound  of  second- 
class  mail  handled.     (Ten  Broek) 640 

The  cost  of  transportation  of  second-class  mail  matter 
is  about  $9,348,000.  The  cost  of  handliM  1 
pound  of  second-class  matter  is  2J  cents.  (Ten 
Broek).. _ 650 

Second-class  matter  now  exactly  pays  its  own  way 
by  automatic  adjustment.     (Ten  Broek) 623 

The  Post-Office  was  established  for  a  primary  piu*pose : 
when  additional  services  are  taken  on  they  should 
pay  their  own  way.     (Ten  Broek) _ 624 

The  Department  should  find  out  just  what  it  costs  to 
handle  and  carry  each  class  or  mail  matter  before 
legislative  action  is  taken.     (Ten  Broek) 659 

Contracts  for  carrying  second,  third,  and  fourth-class 
mail   should   be   made   on   a  strictly  commercial 

basis.     (Ten  Broek) \_ 660 

Court  review — 

There  ought  to  be  a  general  ruling  as  to  what  is  to  be 
admitted  into  second-class  matter.     (Ten  Broek) .      615 

The  Post-Office  Department  is  accustomed  to  pay  no 
attention  to  the  adjudication  of  principles  oy  the 
courts.     (Ten  Broek) 616 
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TEH  BBOEK,  GARRET  H.— Continued.  Page. 

]>efioit — . 

The  amount  of  second-class  mail  does  not  affect  the 
alleged  postal  deficit  one  way  or  the  other.     (Ten 

Broek)... 1 622,624 

The  deficit  is  caused  by  rural  free  delivery.     (Ten 

Broek) 619 

Table  shows  iiow  second-class  mail  matter  affects  the 

deficit.     (Ten  Broek) , 619 

Indirect  revenue  caused  by  second-class  mail  matter 

can  not  be  ignored.     (Ten  Broek) 656 

Xzpress  and  freight  transportation — 

The  express  should  be  used  wherever  possible  to  carry 

second-class  mail.     (Ten  Broek) _  _  _       656 

Oovenunent  free  matter — 

History  shows  that  the  primary  function  of  the  Post- 
Office    is    to    carry    Government    matter.     (Ten 

Broek) 633 

Weight  of  free  mail,  about  12  per  cent  of  all,  ought 

to  be  included  in  estimates.     (Ten  Broek) 629 

Rural  Free  Delivery — 

The  rural  free  delivery  is  not  eleemosynary.     (Ten 

Broek) _ 660 

Second-olass  mail  matter  producer  of  other  matter — 

Both  the  office  business  of  second-class  publications 
and  advertisements  enhance  the  revenues  of  mail 

of  the  first  class.     (Ten  Broek) 653 

Second-class  mail  matter — 

Newspapers  were  not  originally  regarded  as  privi- 
leged m  the  mail.     (Ten  Broek) 633 

Second-class  mail — 

Second-class  matter  constitutes  55.9  per  cent  of  the 

whole.     (Ten  Broek) 628 

Table  shows  amount  of  by  weighing  of  1890  and  1900. 

(Ten  Broek) -.--:" 629 

Considering  the  rapid  increase  of  other  classes  the 
percentage  of  second-class  matter  should  be  less 
than  is  shown  by  the  table  of  1905.     (Ten  Broek).       631 
TERHUHE,  W.  8.  (p.  302-304) .     See  Trade  Press  Associations, 

Federation  of. 
TRADE  PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS,  FEDERATION  OF  (p.  272-302) : 

Influence  of  the  trade  press  upon  tlie  development 

of  commerce  and  industry.     (Root;  Terhune)  ..  273,303 

Trade  press,  addressed  to  experts,  compelled  to 
be  highly  specialized,  accurate,  and  practical. 
(Root) .._._ - 274,279 

Its  destmction  would  give  an  abrupt  check  to  in- 
dustry, commerce,  and  transportation.     (Root)..       274 

The  business  of  trade  papers  delicately  adjusted  to 
the  present  postage  rate;  upon  its  basis  they 
have  been  made  equal  to  the  best  foreign  periodi- 
cals.    (Root) 276 
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TRADE  PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS,  FEDERATION  OF— Continued. 
Advertising — 

With  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  producing  a  paper,  the 
incoming  advertiser  has  protected  tae  subscriber 
against  increase  of  subscription  price.     (Root) 285 

In  Iron  Age,  as  an  example  oi  recognized   trade 

papers,  72i  per  cent;  text,  27^  per  cent.     (Root) . .        280 

In  Dry  Goods  Ek^onomist,  advertising  67  per  cent. 
(Root)_ 280 

Subscription  price  does  not  pay  for  the  paper  and 

composition.     ( Root) 281 

The  advertiser  now  defraying  the  main  cost  of  the 
paper.  There  is  therefore  no  justice  in  claiming 
that  he  should  pay  a  higher  rate  on  his  advertising 
by  wav  of  postage.     (Root) _.  -.  283,  296 

But  in  the  event  or  increased  postage  the  advertising 
rate  could  not  be  increas^  to  any  considerable 
extent.     (Root) _ 297 

The  difference  between  advertising  matter  in  a  cata- 
logue and  advertising  matter  in  a  trade  paper  lies 
in  the  assistance  rendered  in  dissemination  of 
information  favored  by  Congress.     ( Root) 290 

No  limitation  of  the  relative  amount  or  advertising 

is  feasible  or  desirable.     ( Root) _  _ 297 

Many  readers  take  trade  journals  by  reason  of  the 
time  and  money  saving  opportunities  offered  by 
the  advertising.     (Root) 275 

Such  advertisements  are  an  integral  part  of  their 

editorial  plan.     ( Root) . 275-283 

Advertisements  in  trade  journals  subject  to  different 
principle  from  the  miscellaneous  advertising  in 
general  publications.     ( Root) 275,  285 

The  reader  would  not  be  content  to  see  the  advertising 

reduced  1  per  cent.     (Root) .  _ 253 

The  Government  so  far  interested  in  disseminating 
advertisements  for  educational  purposes  that  as- 
sessments should  be  levied  upon  the  people  at  large 
to  make  up  any  deficiency  that  may  occur  through 
their  transportation  at  less  than  cost.     (Root) 264 

An  increasing  tendency  for  publishers  to  assist  in 
making  up  advertisements  and  charge  therefor. 
(Root ) . 280 

About  one-fourth  of  the  advertisers  change  their  ad- 
vertisements with  each  issue.     (Root) 281 

Cost — 

Trade    press    emplo^^s    high-cluss    editorial    talent. 

(Root)_.._ 279 

Trade  publications;  cost  of  producing.  American 
Machinist,  cost  per  page  of  reading  matter,  7  by  10 
inches,  $20.62;  Power,  $20.18;  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal,  $20.90.     (Hill). 302 

Impossible  to  approximate  the  relative  cost  outside  of 
paper  and  composition  to  publisher  of  text  pages 
as  compared  with  advertising  pages.     (Root) 294 
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THADB  PKE88  ASSOCIATIONS,  FSBSSATIOH  OF— Continued. 
Credit  subsoription — 

Should  be  limited.     (Terhune) 302 

Credit  subscription  should  be  limited  to  one  year. 

(Resol.  F.  P.A.) 714 

Bxpresa — 

Trade  papers  hke  the  Dry  Goods  Economist,  Ameri- 
can Machinist,  Power,  Engineering  Journal  use 
the  express  practically  not  at  all.     (Koot;  Hill).  295,302 

Mailed  direct  to  subscribers  and  by  reason  of  special 
character  only  to  slight  extent  to  news  agents. 
(Hill). - 302 

American  Machinist  dehvers  local  copies  in  New 
York  City  by  United  District  Messenger  Service  at 
1  cent  per  copy  and  undehvered  copies  returned 
with  explanation.     (Hill)_ ___       302 

Foreign  circulation  of  American  trade  papers  should  be 

increased  by  favorable  treaty  provisions.     ( Root) .  _       279 
Increase  of  rate — 

A  uniform  high  nite  on  all  printed  matter  while  con- 
venient for  the  Post-Office  Department  would 
check  the  development  of  industry  and  commerce. 
(Root) ....       278 

Whether  a  different  and  higher  rate  on  advertising 
mutter  th^n  on  text  woiud  increase  subscription 
price  or  advertising  rate  depends  on  degree  of  the 
diflFerence.     ( Root) 282 

Whether  a  particular  paper  could  stand  an  increase 
of  postage  on  advertising  matter  could  only  be 
determined  by  looking,  at  its  bi^lance  sheet  to  see 
whether  the  jvmount  or  the  incre<  se  woidd  wipe  out 
its  present  profit  on  the  whole  cost.     ( Root) 285, 287 

Incre.  se  to  4  cents  per  pound  would  wipe  out  the 
profit  of  the  leadmg  and  best  est  bhshed  trade 
p  pers.     (Root;  Terhune) 296,303 

Any  ch..nge  would  wipe  out  the  ri^nk  <i  nd  file.    ( Root) .       299 

Incre.  se  to  4  cents  would  injuriously  ufTect  printing 

tn.de.     (Boston  Typogri.pnicc J  Union,  No.  13) 303 

As  a  mutter  of  public  policy  the  present  rates  should 

be  ni;  int  ined.     (Root) 298 

Revision :  The  law  might,  however,  be  simplified  and 
regulation,  built  upon  practice^  codified  into  law, 
and  ample  provisions  made  for  mspection.     (Root; 

resolution  F.  T.  A.) 278,714 

Sample  copies — 

Sample  copies  should  be  limited.     (Terhune) 302 

Sample-copy  privilege  should  be  abolished.  (Resolu- 
tion F.  T.  A.).  _ 714 

Limitation  of  the  trade  papers'  field  and  the  large 

expense  per  copy   automatically  restrict  sample 

and  free  copies,  as  well  as  confine  its  circulation 

I  to  comparatively  small  numbers.     A  circulation 

'  of  10,000  copies  is  unusually  large.     (Root) 297 

626a— 07 59 
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TBADE  PEE88  ASSOCIATIONS,  FEDERATION  OF— Continued. 
Sample  copies — Continued. 

Second-class  matter  as  a  producer  of  first  class:  In 
1905  American  Machinist  and  two  allied  publica- 
tions paid  second  class,  $9,851.87,  and  first  class, 
$12,216.58.     (Hill) _ . .      301 

Slower  transportation  of  second-class  matter  in  bulk 
not  acceptable  to  trade  papers,  as  the  delay  in  mar- 
ket quotations  and  the  like  would  be  fatal  (Root).      300 
Reoommendatioiis — 

That  the  present  law  be  supplanted  by  a  new  law, 
simple,  clear,  and  specific,  tnat  will  avoid  as  much 
as  possible  the  necessity  of  rulings  by  the  Depart- 
ment officials. 

The  abolition  of  the  present  discrimination  in  favor 
of  weekly  publications  as  against  fortnightly, 
monthly,  and  quarterly,  and  other  publications 
which  must  have  stamps  affixed  when  mailed  to 
subscribers  in  the  city  or  publication. 

That  the  existing  regulations  denying  admission  of 
publications  having  nominal  subscription  rates  be 
retained. 

That  publishers  should  under  no  circumstances  be 
permitted  to  mail  papers  at  the  second-class  rate 
to  subscribers  who  are  more  than  one  year  in 
arrears,  or  to  subscribers  who  pay  less  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  published  price,  whether  through  premi- 
ums, combmation  methods,  or  otherwise. 

That  no  samples  shall  be  circulated  at  second-class 
rates _ 

That  a  more  perfect  system  of  inspection  of  subscrip- 
tion lists  and  accounts  of  publishers  should  be  de- 
vised, with  a  view  to  providing  uniformity  of  ad- 
ministration. 

That  the  present  second-class  rate  be  retained  for 
legitimate  paying  subscribers,  regular  advertisers, 
and  exchanges.     (Resolutions,  F.  T.  P.  A.,  714.) 
TTPOTHETifi.  UNITED,  OF  AMERICA  (p.  452-479): 
Advertising  matter — 

Publishers,  as  well  as  others,  are  in  business  pri- 
marily for  profit  and  not  for  any  disinterested  de- 
sire to  disseminate  kno^yledge.     (Green) 453 

Advertisements  in  periodicals  the  greatest  producers 
of  first  and  other  classes  of  matter.     (Green) 455 

Advertising  is  never  a  primary  purpose.     (Green) 478 

No  jiistification  for  the  widespread  hostiUty  to  adver- 
tising. The  advertiser  and  publisher  ioin  to  create 
periodicals.  The  subscriber  gets  the  benefit  of  the 
advertisers*  circulation  in  more  and  better  reading 
matter  for  the  money,  and  the  postal  service  gets 
the  benefit  in  increased  business  following  the  ad- 
vertising.    (Green) 478 
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TYPOTHETJE,  TTHITED,  OF  AMERICA— Continued. 
Cost  of  handling — 

Cost  of  handling  seco'nd-class  matter  is  less  than  that 
of  any  other  class.  While  equipment  generally  is 
51  per  cent  of  weight,  second-class  is  but  7  per 
cent.     (Green) . 456 

Information  as  to  relative  space  occupied  by  second- 
class  matter  to  other  matter,  as  compared  with  rela- 
tive weight  to  other  matter;  generally  speaking, 
less  relative  space.     (Green) .  _       457 

Table  of  the  weight  and  revenue  by  classes,  weigh- 
ing of  1899.     (Green) 470 

Deficit- 
Increase  of  second-class  causes  increase  of  total  reve- 
nue; tables.     (Green) 464 

Deficits  do  not  follow  increase  of  second-class;  ob- 
serve 1902.     (Green) 464 

Between  1894  and  1902  percentage  of  increase  of  sec- 
ond-class and  of  total  revenue  practically  the 
same.     (Green) ....       455 

The  average  of  mail  pay  on  these  49  routes  obtained 
in,  the  first  (erroneous)  manner  is  $8.01  per  100 
pounds  irrespective  of  distance,  while  the  express 
charge  to  the  public  is  $4.07,  of  which  the  railroad, 
on  the  assumption  of  50  per  cent  payment,  receives 
$2.43.  Figured  at  this  price  for  the  whole  amount 
of  mail  pay,  the  excess  is  $29,000,000.  That  is 
the  express  on  selected  dense  routes  is  compared 
with  the  entire  mail  pay  for  all  classes  of  routes. 
(Green) . --.       464 

Probably  would  be  a  difference  if  unit  of  package 
were  reduced.     (Green) ...    .  _ ,       464 

Express   rate   obtained   upon   request,   not  stating 

whether  it  was  for  printed  matter  or  not.  (Green) . .       463 

Service  rendered  by  railroads  in  mail  transportation 
is  substantially  the  same  as  in  express  transporta- 
tion.    (Green) 459 

Packages  carried  by  express  companies  are  not  indi- 
vidual copies,  but  have  a  minimum  weight  of  5  or 
10  pounds.     (Green) 453 

Unable  to  state  whether  there  is  any  difference  in 
time  between   mail   transportation  delivery  and 
express  transportation  ana  delivery  on  same  char- 
acter of  articles  between  the  same  points.     (Green) .       463 
Bailway  mail  pay,  overpayment— 

Three   lines  of   overpayment  in  railway  mail  pay. 

(Green)..- 469 

1 .  Rent  for  full  railway  postal  cars. 

2.  The  price  of  the  first  daily  5,000  pounds  on 

roads  exceeding  5,000  pounds. 

3.  Excessive  price  paid  on  all  weight  up   to 

5,000  daily  pounds.     (Green) 474 
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TTPOTHETifi,  TiniTED,  07  AMERICA— (Continued. 

Railway  mail  pay,  overpayment — Continued. 

Cost  of  maU  transportation  compared  with  passenger 
transportation.     (Green). .  - 468 

Qovemment  pays  excessive  price  for  full  postal  cars. 
(Green) 468 

Twenty  dollars  per  ton  per  year  per  mile  fair  price. 

(Green) ..._ 474 

But  make  no  claim  for  absolute  connections.  (Green) .      475 

Table  showing  comparison  of  present  rate  with  $20 
per  ton  per  mile  rate  on  23  routes.     (Green) 475 

If  railway  mail  pay  be  cut  down  to  $20  per  ton  flat, 
the  resulting  saving — $22,347,805.18 — ^would  per* 
nait  all  printed  matter  to  be  mailed  at  1  cent  per 
pound  and  leave  a  small  surplus  in  postal  revenue. 
(Green) - - 477 

Even  at  $20  per  ton  (1  cent  per  pound)  second-class 
matter  would  be  carried  at  a  loss  of  7  per  cent  on 
the  weight  of  the  equipment  alone,  not  to  mention 
the  expense  of  handling.     (Green) 476 

Mail  being  a  producer  of  railway  business,  railways 
should  consider  that  circumstance  in  adjusting 

mail  revenue  to  passenger  revenues.     (Green) 47S 

Reoomiiiendations — 

1.  Weighing  mail  every  year. 

2.  Uniiorm  postage  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound  for  all 

printed  unsealed  matter,  whetner  periodical  or 
not. 

3.  Forbidding  further  interference  with  any  printed 

matter  which  does  not  violate  law  and  annulment 
of  any  existing  statutes  attempting  to  do  so. 
A  rate  of  1  cent  for  4  ounces  of  merchandise  up  to 

a  limited  weight. 
In  any  event,  repeal  of  the  clause  in  act  1879  ex- 
cluding anv  printed  matter  not  violating  the  law. 
Repeal  of  the  provision  by  which  publishers  of 
periodicals  published  less  frequently  than  once 
a  week  are  deprived  of  local  delivery  at  pound 

rate.     (Green) 479 

Second-class  matter  as  producer  of  first  class — 

The  per  capita  of  the  mail  has  increased  from  66.4 
cents  in  1880  to  $1.34.1  in  1900.     This  all  due  to 

stimulation  of  second-class  matter.     (Green) 472 

Special  value  of  second-class  matter — 

Second  class  an  indispensable  factor  in  the  prosperity 

of  the  country.     (Green) 472 

Between  1893  and  1903  ratio  of  revenue  from  second 
class  to  other  revenue  has  not  varied  more  than 
one-half  of  1  per  cent,  remaining  steadily  between 

3  and  4  per  cent  of  whole  revenue.     (Green) 455 

Deficit  due  to  rapid  expansion  of  rural  free  delivery. 
(Green) - 473 
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TYPOTHETiE,  VHITSD,  07  AMBRICA— Continued. 
OoTemment  free  matterT— 

Weighing  of  1899  showed  that  Government  free  mat- 
ter outweighed  all  first-class  matter.     (Green) 473 

Increase  of  rates — 

All   mail   matter  receiving   the   service   should   be 
charged  the  same  price.     If  Post-OflSce  Department 
is  not  receiving  fair  compensation  for  its  nandling, 
the  price  should  be  increased  to  all  alike.     (Green) .        453 
Periodioals  vs.  other  printed  matter — 

That  a  certain  weight  of  printed  matter  is  or  is  not 
issued  periodicalhr  makes  no  difference  in  value  of 
what  is  printed  nor  affects  the  cost  of  carrying  it. 

(Green) 477 

Railway  mail  pay:  Comparison  with  express  rate — 

Service  for  which  railroads  get  $8.01  for  mail  ren- 
dered by  express  for  $2.45^.     (Green) 456 

Comparison  or  express  charge  for  100-pound  pack- 
ages on  49  routes  with  reilway  mail  pay  per  100 
pounds  on  same  routes,  figured,  however,  not  on 
actutl  payment  on  these  routes,  but  by  multiply- 
ing averfge  m^il  pay  for  whole  country  per  100 
pounds  by  number  of  miles  in  the  special  route 

selected.     (Green) _ 460, 462 

All  the  routes  selected  were  not  above  the  average  in 
density  and  therefore  below  the  average  in  pay. 

(Green) 465, 467 

A  more  correct  method  would  be  to  t:ike  the  amount 
actually  carried  and  the  amount  actually  paid  on 
each  of  these  dense  routes,  obtaining  the  rate  per 
ton  mile  and  comparing  it  with  the  express  rate  for 
the  same  identical  route,  remembering  that  the 
express  rate  is  through  and  the  mail  rate  both 

through  and  local.     (Green) 466 

UHITED  TYPOTHETifi  OF  AMERICA  (pp.  452-479).     See  Typo- 

theto,  United,  of  America. 
WALLACE'S  FARMER  (p.  253-272) .    See  Agrionltural  Press. 
WALLACE,  H.  C.  (p.  253-272).    See  Agricultural  Press. 
WEEKLY  PUBLISHERS'  ASSOCIATIOJf  OF  AMERICA.    Repre- 
sented by  Collins.     (New  York  Hearings,  pp.  91-94.) 

Express  companies  carry  second-class  publications 

500  miles  for  1  cent  a  pound.     (Collins) 91 

Express  companies  do  not  distribute  at   1   cent  a 

pound  within  a  rr  dius  of  500  miles.     (Kelly) 93 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  gives  a  25-cent  rate  from 
New  York  to  Philadelphia  and  a  50-cent  rate  on  all 

lines  etst  of  Pittsburg.     (Kelly) 94 

The  average  haul  for  magazines  is  within  500  miles. 

(CoUins)..- -- ------ 92 

Average  haul  for  a  diiily  newspaper  is  less  thiin  100 

miles.     (Collins).--- ..-. .-.- ---         92 

The  average  distribution  of  county  papers  is  not  over 

10  or  15  miles.     (Collins).....' 93 
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WEEKLY  PTTBLI8HER8'  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA— ContM. 

The  Weekly  Publishers'  Aissociation  would  have  no 
objection  to  a  zone  system  of  charges.     (Collins) . .         92 

The  express  companies  forming  practically  a  monop- 
oly. The  exclusion  from  the  mails  of  any  part  of 
the  matter  now  mailable  would  result  in  an  increase 
of  express  prices.     (Collins) .  _ 93 

The  proportion  of  second-class  matter  that  requires 
repeated  handlings,  either  in  the  post-oflSce  or 
on    railway    mail    cars,    is    infinitesimally   small. 

(Noble)..." 105 

WEEKLY  PTTBLISHER8'  ASSOCIATION.    Represented  by  W.  D. 
Boyee.     (New  York  Hearing,  pp.  311-356.) 

The  American  Weekly  Publishers'  Association  em- 
brace   4,121    publications    and    a   circulation    of 

13,212,488 311 

Average  weight — 

The  standard  county  paper  is  a  6-column  quarto, 
weighing  100  pounds  to  1,000  copies,  or  10  copies 
to  tne  pound.     (Boyce) 317, 353 

The  subscription  price  ranges  between  $1  and  $1.50 
per  yesLv;  the  postage,  except  for  free  county  cir- 
culation, being  $0.52  per  year.     (Boyce) _       353 

Credit  subscriptions — 

Eighty-seven  per  cent  of  the  weekly  publishers  opposed 
to  any  law  forbidding  extending  subscriptions  on 
credit.     (Boyce).. 312 

No  more  reason  for  the  subscriber  to  take  his  chance 
of  getting  the  paper  than  the  publisher  the  chance 
of  collecting  the  price.     (Boyce) 312 

Copies  sent  after  the  subscription  has  expired  should 
be   counted    as   sample   copies.     (Lowater,    Sup. 

Brief) 730 

Exchanges — 

A  large  per  cent  of  all  matter  is  reprint  from  ex- 
changes.    (Boyce) _ 314 

98  per  cent  of  publishers  opposed  to  any  alteration  in 

law  as  to  exchanges.     (Boyce) 314 

Express  and  freight  service — 

Periodicals  carried  by  express  companies  and  rail- 
roads at  J  to  i  cent  per  pound  for  450  miles,  which 
is  greater  than  average  naul  of  all  mail  matter  of 

all  classes.     (Boyce)  _  _ J .  -      312 

Free  county  privilege — 

The  only  lustification  for  the  free  county  privilege  is 
that  "tne  good  accomplished  by  the  local  paper 
offsets  any  cost  it  created  in  carrying  or  handling 

it.''     (Boyce) 354 

Increase  of  rate — 

98  per  cent  of  the  weekly  publishers  opposed  to  any 
increase  in  the  second-class  rate.     (Boyce) 312 

An  increase  would  entail  an  increase  in  subscription 
price.     (Boyce) - 311 
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'WBXKLY  PTTBLI8HEE8'  ASSOCIATION— Continued.  ^^' 

Increase  of  rate — Continued. 

An  increase  to  2,  3,  or  4  cents  would  put  half  of  the 

Eublishers  out  of  business  and  create  a  monopoly 
y  those  remaining.     (Boyce) 312 

Patent  insides —         ' 

It  is  a  pretty  general  practice  for  the  county  weeklies 
to  use  "patent  insides;''  a  plate  matter,  which  is 

sent  tq  them  by  express,  however.     (Boyce) 317 

Giving  premiums  is  a  common  practice  to  secure  new 

subscribers  with  all  publishers.     (Boyce) 353 

Sample  copies,  exchange  and  advertiser  copies — 

Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  publishers  are  opposed  to 
any  change  in  present  law  as   to  exchanges,  free 

copies  to  advertisers,  and  samples.     (Boyce) 314 

Sample-copy  privilege  incentive  to  papers  with  low 
suDscription  price  not  permitting  of  personal  solici- 
tation.    (Boyce) 315 

In  stating  circulation  it  is  customary  to  include  the 

sample  copies  issued  through  the  year.     (Boyce) . .       318 
Customary  to  use  not  more  than  1  per  cent  of  samples. 

(Boyce).-. 318 

Copies  sent  after  the  subscription  has  expired  should 
be  counted   as  sample   copies.     (Lowater.     Sup. 

Brief.) .._ _ 730 

Second-class  matter  as  producer  of  other  classes — 

By  reason  of  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  class  matter 
it  creates  second*  class,  and  should  be  carried  at  a 

loss.     (Boyce) 312 

WEXKLT  PUBLISHERS'  ASSOCIATION,  represented  by  W.  D. 

Boyce.     (Washington  hearings) 660-670 

Advertisement — 

The  American  Weekly  Publishers'  Association  be- 
lieve that  the  Post-Office  Department  should  not 
attempt  to  regulate  the  character  of  advertise- 
ments.    (Boyce) 661 

Canada — 

Ninety-six  per  cent  of  4,652  weeklies,  96  per  cent  of 
103  dailies,  and  97  per  cent  of  7,185  monthlies 
think  that  the  United  States  should  be  able  to 
carry  second-class  matter  as  cheap  as   Canada. 

(Boyce) 662-663 

Commission,  permanent — 

Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  4,652  weeklies,  97  per  cent 
of  103  dailies,  and  97  per  cent  of  186  monthlies 
are  in  favor  of  a  commission  to  which  publishers 

can  appeal.     (Boyce) . 662-663 

Court  review — 

Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  4,652  weeklies,  99  per  cent  of 
103  daUies,  and  97  per  cent  of  186  montnlies  are  in 
favor  of   an   appeal  to   the  United  States  court. 

(Boyce) 662-663 

American  Weekly  Publishers'  Association  desire  a 

trial  by  law  ana  court  near  home.     {Boyce) 663 
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WEEKLY  PUBLI8&EBS'  ABBOCtAtlON-  (ToDtinued. 
Credit  subsoriptions — 

Eighty-ei^ht  per  cent  of  4,852  weeklies,  81  pet  ceht  of 
103  dailies,  and  57  per  oent  of  IS)  tnDnthlies  are  in 
favor  of  discontinuing  sending  theit  paper  beyond 
the  time  for  which  subscription  is  paia.     (Boyce)  661-662 
DeflGit — 

The  deficit  Would  have  beeti  wiped  out  if  it  had  not 
been  for  rural  free  delivery  and  free  Govdrtiment 

matter.     (Boyce) 666 

Educational  policy — 

The  periodicals  are  a  potent  factor  in  educating  peo^ 

pie.     (Boyce) 667 

Express  and  fireight  transportation — 

Ninety-seven  per  cent  of  4,652  weeklies,  99  per  cent  of 
103  dailies,  and  99  per  cent  of  186  monthlies  believe 
the  Government  should  pay  the  railroads  no  more 
than  the  express  companies  pay  them  for  similar 

service.    (Boyce) _ 662 

Increase  of  rate — 

Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  4,652  weekhes  are  in  favor  of 
present  rate  on  second-class  matter;  99  per  cent  of 
dailies  and  99  per  cent  of  186  monthlies  are  in  favor 

of  present  rate.     (Boyce)... 662-663 

The  poUcy  of  the  Government  has  always  been  to 

decrease  rather  than  increase  the  rate.     (Boyce) 667 

Premiums — 

91  per  cent  of  4,652  weeklies,  92  per  cent  of  103 
dailies,  and  82  per  cent  of  186  monthlies  believe 
that  publishers  should  be  allowed  to  offer  induce^ 
ments    through    premiums,    clubbing   rates,    etc. 

(Boyce) 662 

Private  operation  of  Post-Offioe  Department — 

A  proposition  to  conduct  the  post-office  as  a  private 

enterprise.     (Boyce) 668-670 

Ready  prints — 

94  per  cent  of  4,652  weeklies,  92  per  cent  of  103 
dailies,  and  85  per  cent  of  186  monthlies  think  that 
a  publication  that  uses  ready  prints  should  be 

entitled  to  second-class  rates.     (Boyce) 66 1 ,  662 

Sample  copies — 

98  per  cent  of  4,652  weeklies,  98  per  cent  of  103 
dailies,  and  98  per  cent  of  186  monthlies  are  in  favor 
of  sample  copies  and  exchanges  passing  as  second- 
class  matter.     (Boyce) 662,  663 

Second-class  mail  as  a  prodiicer  of  other  classes — 

Evidence  given  as  to  the  amount  of  first,  third,  and 
fourth  class  matter  created  by  second-class  matter. 

(Boyce) 664-667 

WILLIAMS,  T.  T.  (pp.  148,  149, 173, 175).     See  Hearst  orsranization  of 
papers.  ^ 
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